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Translated by Marian Edwardes and Illustrated by Jessie Willcox Smith 


Written by the Swiss author Johanna Spyri in German, the beloved children’s 
book Heidi was originally published in two parts as Heidi: Her Years of 
Wandering and Learning (Heidis Lehr- und Wanderjahre) and Heidi: How 
She Used What She Learned (Heidi kann brauchen, was sie gelernt hat). The 
first part appeared in 1880, while the second appeared the following, year. 
Written as a book “for children and those who love children” as stated in its 
subtitle, the novel concerns events in the life of a young girl in her 
grandfather’s care in the Swiss Alps, largely inspired by Spyri’s own youthful 
summers spent in Chur in the Swiss canton of Grisons. 

The plot introduces Heidi as an orphaned girl initially raised by her aunt 
Dete in Maienfeld, Switzerland, after the early deaths of her parents. Dete 
brings five-year-old Heidi to her paternal grandfather’s house, up the 
mountain from the Dörfli (a small village in Swiss German). He has been at 
odds with the villagers and embittered against God for years and lives in 
seclusion on the alm, earning him the nickname ‘Uncle Alp’. Though at first 
he resents Heidi’s arrival, the girl’s intelligence and cheerful demeanour earn 
his genuine, yet reserved affection. Heidi enthusiastically befriends her new 
neighbours, Peter the goatherd, his mother, Bridget, and his blind maternal 
grandmother. With each season that passes, the mountaintop inhabitants 
become more attached to Heidi. 

Three years later, Dete returns to take Heidi to Frankfurt to be a hired 
lady’s companion to a wealthy girl named Clara Sesemann, who is regarded 
as an invalid. The girl is charmed by Heidi’s easy friendliness and is amused 
by the various mistakes brought about by her lack of experience with city life. 
However, the Sesemanns’ strict housekeeper, Fraulein Rottenmeier, views the 


household disruptions as wanton misbehaviour and places Heidi under more 


restraint. Soon, Heidi becomes terribly homesick and grows alarmingly pale 
and thin... 

The novel has inspired more than fifteen film or television productions, 
causing the story to become famous around the world. Notable versions 
include the 1937 motion picture starring Shirley Temple in the title role, a 
1968 television movie starring Jennifer Edwards with Maximilian Schell and 
Michael Redgrave and Heidi, Girl of the Alps, a 1974 Japanese anime series 
directed by Isao Takahata. A stage musical adaptation of Heidi with book and 
lyrics by Francois Toerien, music by Mynie Grové and additional lyrics by 
Esther von Waltsleben, premiered in South Africa at the Klein Karoo National 
Arts Festival in 2016. 

Heidiland, named after Spyri’s Heidi books, is an important tourist area in 
Switzerland, popular especially with Japanese and Korean tourists. Maienfeld 
is the centre of what is called Heidiland; one of the villages, formerly called 
Oberrofels, was actually renamed “Heididorf”. 

This translation of the novel is by Marian Edwardes, a British editor and 
compiler, who is also credited as a co-translator of Grimms’ Fairy Tales. 
Although early editions of Heidi from Dent and Dutton do not credit a 
translator, they do feature a foreword signed M. E.. First appearing in 1910, 
Edwardes’ unaccredited translation was released in many other editions 
during the twentieth century, though two stand out as the cause of its 
popularity among English readers. The first instance is the edition published 
by McKay in 1922 in America, with illustrations by Jessie Willcox Smith, a 
well-known artist that had been a student of Howard Pyle. By the time Smith 
came to Heidi, she had not only already illustrated many classics, including 
Stevenson’s A Child’s Garden of Verses, MacDonald’s The Princess and the 
Goblin and Alcott’s Little Women, but her style was familiar, since her 
paintings of children often appeared on the cover of Good Housekeeping and 
other magazines. For many older readers of Heidi, Smith’s images are 


permanently tied to the novel. 
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INTRODUCTION 


“HEIDI” ıs A delightful story for children of life in the Alps, one of many 
tales written by the Swiss authoress, Johanna Spyri, who died in her home at 
Zurich in 1891. She had been well known to the younger readers of her own 
country since 1880, when she published her story, Heimathlos, which ran into 
three or more editions, and which, like her other books, as she states on the 
title page, was written for those who love children, as well as for the 
youngsters themselves. Her own sympathy with the instincts and longings of 
the child’s heart is shown in her picture of Heidi. The record of the early life 
of this Swiss child amid the beauties of her passionately loved mountain- 
home and during her exile in the great town has been for many years a 
favorite book of younger readers in Germany and America. 

Madame Spyri, like Hans Andersen, had by temperament a peculiar skill in 
writing the simple histories of an innocent world. In all her stories she shows 
an underlying desire to preserve children alike from misunderstanding and the 
mistaken kindness that frequently hinder the happiness and natural 
development of their lives and characters. The authoress, as we feel in reading 
her tales, lived among the scenes and people she describes, and the setting of 
her stories has the charm of the mountain scenery amid which she places her 
small actors. 

Her chief works, besides Heidi, were: — Am Sonntag; Arthur und 
Squirrel; Aus dem Leben; Aus den Schweizer Bergen; Aus Nah und Fern; 
Aus unserem, Lande; Cornelli wird erzogen; Einer vom Hause Lesa; 10 
Geschichten fur Yung und Alt; Kurze Geschichten, 2 vols.; Gritli’s Kinder, 2 
vols.; Heimathlos; Im Tilonethal; In Leuchtensa; Keiner zu Klein Helfer zu 
sein; Onkel Titus; Schloss Wildenstein; Sina; Ein Goldener Spruch; Die 
Hauffer Muhle; Verschollen, nicht vergessen; Was soll deim aus ihr werden; 


Was aus ihr Geworden ist. 





CHAPTER I. UP THE MOUNTAIN TO ALM-UNCLE 


FROM THE OLD and pleasantly situated village of Mayenfeld, a footpath 
winds through green and shady meadows to the foot of the mountains, which 
on this side look down from their stern and lofty heights upon the valley 
below. The land grows gradually wilder as the path ascends, and the climber 
has not gone far before he begins to inhale the fragrance of the short grass and 
sturdy mountain-plants, for the way is steep and leads directly up to the 
summits above. 

On a clear sunny morning in June two figures might be seen climbing the 
narrow mountain path; one, a tall strong-looking girl, the other a child whom 
she was leading by the hand, and whose little checks were so aglow with heat 
that the crimson color could be seen even through the dark, sunburnt skin. 
And this was hardly to be wondered at, for in spite of the hot June sun the 
child was clothed as if to keep off the bitterest frost. She did not look more 
than five years old, if as much, but what her natural figure was like, it would 
have been hard to say, for she had apparently two, if not three dresses, one 
above the other, and over these a thick red woollen shawl wound round about 
her, so that the little body presented a shapeless appearance, as, with its small 
feet shod in thick, nailed mountain-shoes, it slowly and laboriously plodded 
its way up in the heat. The two must have left the valley a good hour’s walk 
behind them, when they came to the hamlet known as Dorfli, which is 
situated half-way up the mountain. Here the wayfarers met with greetings 
from all sides, some calling to them from windows, some from open doors, 
others from outside, for the elder girl was now in her old home. She did not, 
however, pause in her walk to respond to her friends’ welcoming cries and 
questions, but passed on without stopping for a moment until she reached the 


last of the scattered houses of the hamlet. Here a voice called to her from the 


door: “Wait a moment, Dete; if you are going up higher, I will come with 
you.” 

The girl thus addressed stood still, and the child immediately let go her 
hand and seated herself on the ground. 

“Are you tired, Heidi?” asked her companion. 

“No, I am hot,” answered the child. 

“We shall soon get to the top now. You must walk bravely on a little 
longer, and take good long steps, and in another hour we shall be there,” said 
Dete in an encouraging voice. 

They were now joined by a stout, good-natured-looking woman, who 
walked on ahead with her old acquaintance, the two breaking forth at once 
into lively conversation about everybody and everything in Dorfli and its 
surroundings, while the child wandered behind them. 

“And where are you off to with the child?” asked the one who had just 
joined the party. “I suppose it is the child your sister left?” 

“Yes,” answered Dete. “I am taking her up to Uncle, where she must stay.” 

“The child stay up there with Alm-Uncle! You must be out of your senses, 
Dete! How can you think of such a thing! The old man, however, will soon 
send you and your proposal packing off home again!” 

“He cannot very well do that, seeing that he is her grandfather. He must do 
something for her. I have had the charge of the child till now, and I can tell 
you, Barbel, I am not going to give up the chance which has just fallen to me 
of getting a good place, for her sake. It is for the grandfather now to do his 
duty by her.” 

“That would be all very well if he were like other people,” asseverated 
stout Barbel warmly, “but you know what he is. And what can he do with a 
child, especially with one so young! The child cannot possibly live with him. 
But where are you thinking of going yourself?” 

“To Frankfurt, where an extra good place awaits me,” answered Dete. “The 
people I am going to were down at the Baths last summer, and it was part of 
my duty to attend upon their rooms. They would have liked then to take me 


away with them, but I could not leave. Now they are there again and have 


repeated their offer, and I intend to go with them, you may make up your 
mind to that!” 

“I am glad I am not the child!” exclaimed Barbel, with a gesture of 
horrified pity. “Not a creature knows anything about the old man up there! He 
will have nothing to do with anybody, and never sets his foot inside a church 
from one year’s end to another. When he does come down once in a while, 
everybody clears out of the way of him and his big stick. The mere sight of 
him, with his bushy grey eyebrows and his immense beard, is alarming 
enough. He looks like any old heathen or Indian, and few would care to meet 
him alone.” 

“Well, and what of that?” said Dete, in a defiant voice, “he is the 
grandfather all the same, and must look after the child. He is not likely to do 
her any harm, and if he does, he will be answerable for it, not I.” 

“T should very much like to know,” continued Barbel, in an inquiring tone 
of voice, “what the old man has on his conscience that he looks as he does, 
and lives up there on the mountain like a hermit, hardly ever allowing himself 
to be seen. All kinds of things are said about him. You, Dete, however, must 
certainly have learnt a good deal concerning him from your sister — am I not 
right?” 

“You are right, I did, but I am not going to repeat what I heard; if it should 
come to his ears I should get into trouble about it.” 

Now Barbel had for long past been most anxious to ascertain particulars 
about Alm-Uncle, as she could not understand why he seemed to feel such 
hatred towards his fellow-creatures, and insisted on living all alone, or why 
people spoke about him half in whispers, as if afraid to say anything against 
him, and yet unwilling to take his Part. Moreover, Barbel was in ignorance as 
to why all the people in Dorfli called him Alm-Uncle, for he could not 
possibly be uncle to everybody living there. As, however, it was the custom, 
she did like the rest and called the old man Uncle. Barbel had only lived in 
Dorfli since her marriage, which had taken place not long before. Previous to 
that her home had been below in Prattigau, so that she was not well 


acquainted with all the events that had ever taken place, and with all the 


people who had ever lived in Dorfli and its neighborhood. Dete, on the 
contrary, had been born in Dorfli, and had lived there with her mother until 
the death of the latter the year before, and had then gone over to the Baths at 
Ragatz and taken service in the large hotel there as chambermaid. On the 
morning of this day she had come all the way from Ragatz with the child, a 
friend having given them a lift in a hay-cart as far as Mayenfeld. Barbel was 
therefore determined not to lose this good opportunity of satisfying her 
curiosity. She put her arm through Dete’s in a confidential sort of way, and 
said: “I know I can find out the real truth from you, and the meaning of all 
these tales that are afloat about him. I believe you know the whole story. Now 
do just tell me what is wrong with the old man, and if he was always shunned 
as he is now, and was always such a misanthrope.” 

“How can I possibly tell you whether he was always the same, seeing I am 
only six-and-twenty and he at least seventy years of age; so you can hardly 
expect me to know much about his youth. If I was sure, however, that what I 
tell you would not go the whole round of Prattigau, I could relate all kinds of 
things about him; my mother came from Domleschg, and so did he.” 

“Nonsense, Dete, what do you mean?” replied Barbel, somewhat offended, 
“gossip has not reached such a dreadful pitch in Prattigau as all that, and I am 
also quite capable of holding my tongue when it is necessary.” 

“Very well then, I will tell you — but just wait a moment,” said Dete in a 
warning voice, and she looked back to make sure that the child was not near 
enough to hear all she was going to relate; but the child was nowhere to be 
seen, and must have turned aside from following her companions some time 
before, while these were too eagerly occupied with their conversation to 
notice it. Dete stood still and looked around her in all directions. The footpath 
wound a little here and there, but could nevertheless be seen along its whole 
length nearly to Dorfli; no one, however, was visible upon it at this moment. 

“I see where she is,” exclaimed Barbel, “look over there!” and she pointed 
to a spot far away from the footpath. “She is climbing up the slope yonder 


with the goatherd and his goats. I wonder why he is so late to-day bringing 


them up. It happens well, however, for us, for he can now see after the child, 
and you can the better tell me your tale.” 

“Oh, as to the looking after,” remarked Dete, “the boy need not put himself 
out about that; she is not by any means stupid for her five years, and knows 
how to use her eyes. She notices all that is going on, as I have often had 
occasion to remark, and this will stand her in good stead some day, for the old 
man has nothing beyond his two goats and his hut.” 

“Did he ever have more?” asked Barbel. 

“He? I should think so indeed,” replied Dete with animation; “he was 
owner once of one of the largest farms in Domleschg. He was the elder of two 
brothers; the younger was a quiet, orderly man, but nothing would please the 
other but to play the grand gentleman and go driving about the country and 
mixing with bad company, strangers that nobody knew. He drank and 
gambled away the whole of his property, and when this became known to his 
mother and father they died, one shortly after the other, of sorrow. The 
younger brother, who was also reduced to beggary, went off in his anger, no 
one knew whither, while Uncle himself, having nothing now left to him but 
his bad name, also disappeared. For some time his whereabouts were 
unknown, then some one found out that he had gone to Naples as a soldier; 
after that nothing more was heard of him for twelve or fifteen years. At the 
end of that time he reappeared in Domleschg, bringing with him a young 
child, whom he tried to place with some of his kinspeople. Every door, 
however, was shut in his face, for no one wished to have any more to do with 
him. Embittered by this treatment, he vowed never to set foot in Domleschg 
again, and he then came to Dorfli, where he continued to live with his little 
boy. His wife was probably a native of the Grisons, whom he had met down 
there, and who died soon after their marriage. He could not have been entirely 
without money, for he apprenticed his son, Tobias, to a carpenter. He was a 
steady lad, and kindly received by every one in Dorfli. The old man was, 
however, still looked upon with suspicion, and it was even rumoured that he 
had been forced to make his escape from Naples, or it might have gone badly 


with him, for that he had killed a man, not in fair fight, you understand, but in 


some brawl. We, however, did not refuse to acknowledge our relationship 
with him, my great-grandmother on my mother’s side having been sister to 
his grandmother. So we called him Uncle, and as through my father we are 
also related to nearly every family in Dorfli, he became known all over the 
place as Uncle, and since he went to live on the mountain side he has gone 
everywhere by the name of Alm-Uncle.” 

“And what happened to Tobias?” asked Barbel, who was listening with 
deep interest. 

“Wait a moment, I am coming to that, but I cannot tell you everything at 
once,” replied Dete. “Tobias was taught his trade in Mels, and when he had 
served his apprenticeship he came back to Dorfli and married my sister 
Adelaide. They had always been fond of one another, and they got on very 
well together after they were married. But their happiness did not last long. 
Her husband met with his death only two years after their marriage, a beam 
falling upon him as he was working, and killing him on the spot. They carried 
him home, and when Adelaide saw the poor disfigured body of her husband 
she was so overcome with horror and grief that she fell into a fever from 
which she never recovered. She had always been rather delicate and subject to 
curious attacks, during which no one knew whether she was awake or 
sleeping. And so two months after Tobias had been carried to the grave, his 
wife followed him. Their sad fate was the talk of everybody far and near, and 
both in private and public the general opinion was expressed that it was a 
punishment which Uncle had deserved for the godless life he had led. Some 
went so far even as to tell him so to his face. Our minister endeavored to 
awaken his conscience and exhorted him to repentance, but the old man grew 
only more wrathful and obdurate and would not speak to a soul, and every 
one did their best to keep out of his way. All at once we heard that he had 
gone to live up the Alm and did not intend ever to come down again, and 
since then he has led his solitary life on the mountain side at enmity with God 
and man. Mother and I took Adelaide’s little one, then only a year old, into 
our care. When mother died last year, and I went down to the Baths to earn 


some money, I paid old Ursel, who lives in the village just above, to keep and 


look after the child. I stayed on at the Baths through the winter, for as I could 
sew and knit I had no difficulty in finding plenty of work, and early in the 
spring the same family I had waited on before returned from Frankfurt, and 
again asked me to go back with them. And so we leave the day after to- 
morrow, and I can assure you, it is an excellent place for me.” 

“And you are going to give the child over to the old man up there? It 
surprises me beyond words that you can think of doing such a thing, Dete,” 
said Barbel, in a voice full of reproach. 

“What do you mean?” retorted Dete. “I have done my duty by the child, 
and what would you have me do with it now? I cannot certainly take a child 
of five years old with me to Frankfurt. But where are you going to yourself, 
Barbel; we are now half way up the Alm?” 

“We have just reached the place I wanted,” answered Barbel. “I had 
something to say to the goatherd’s wife, who does some spinning for me in 
the winter. So good-bye, Dete, and good luck to you!” 

Dete shook hands with her friend and remained standing while Barbel 
went towards a small, dark brown hut, which stood a few steps away from the 
path in a hollow that afforded it some protection from the mountain wind. The 
hut was situated half way up the Alm, reckoning from Dorfli, and it was well 
that it was provided with some shelter, for it was so broken-down and 
dilapidated that even then it must have been very unsafe as a habitation, for 
when the stormy south wind came sweeping over the mountain, everything 
inside it, doors and windows, shook and rattled, and all the rotten old beams 
creaked and trembled. On such days as this, had the goatherd’s dwelling been 
standing above on the exposed mountain side, it could not have escaped being 
blown straight down into the valley without a moment’s warning. 

Here lived Peter, the eleven-year-old boy, who every morning went down 
to Dorfli to fetch his goats and drive them up on to the mountain, where they 
were free to browse till evening on the delicious mountain plants. 

Then Peter, with his light-footed animals, would go running and leaping 
down the mountain again till he reached Dorfli, and there he would give a 


shrill whistle through his fingers, whereupon all the owners of the goats 


would come out to fetch home the animals that belonged to them. It was 
generally the small boys and girls who ran in answer to Peter’s whistle, for 
they were none of them afraid of the gentle goats, and this was the only hour 
of the day through all the summer months that Peter had any opportunity of 
seeing his young friends, since the rest of his time was spent alone with the 
goats. He had a mother and a blind grandmother at home, it is true, but he was 
always obliged to start off very early in the morning, and only got home late 
in the evening from Dorfli, for he always stayed as long as he could talking 
and playing with the other children; and so he had just time enough at home, 
and that was all, to swallow down his bread and milk in the morning, and 
again in the evening to get through a similar meal, lie down in bed and go to 
sleep. His father, who had been known also as the goatherd, having earned his 
living as such when younger, had been accidentally killed while cutting wood 
some years before. His mother, whose real name was Brigitta, was always 
called the goatherd’s wife, for the sake of old association, while the blind 
grandmother was just “grandmother” to all the old and young in the 
neighborhood. 

Dete had been standing for a good ten minutes looking about her in every 
direction for some sign of the children and the goats. Not a glimpse of them, 
however, was to be seen, so she climbed to a higher spot, whence she could 
get a fuller view of the mountain as it sloped beneath her to the valley, while, 
with ever-increasing anxiety on her face and in her movements, she continued 
to scan the surrounding slopes. Meanwhile the children were climbing up by a 
far and roundabout way, for Peter knew many spots where all kinds of good 
food, in the shape of shrubs and plants, grew for his goats, and he was in the 
habit of leading his flock aside from the beaten track. The child, exhausted 
with the heat and weight of her thick armor of clothes, panted and struggled 
after him at first with some difficulty. She said nothing, but her little eyes kept 
watching first Peter, as he sprang nimbly hither and thither on his bare feet, 
clad only in his short light breeches, and then the slim-legged goats that went 
leaping over rocks and shrubs and up the steep ascents with even greater ease. 


All at once she sat herself down on the ground, and as fast as her little fingers 


could move, began pulling off her shoes and stockings. This done she rose, 
unwound the hot red shawl and threw it away, and then proceeded to undo her 
frock. It was off in a second, but there was still another to unfasten, for Dete 
had put the Sunday frock on over the everyday one, to save the trouble of 
carrying it. Quick as lightning the everyday frock followed the other, and now 
the child stood up, clad only in her light short-sleeved under garment, 
stretching out her little bare arms with glee. She put all her clothes together in 
a tidy little heap, and then went jumping and climbing up after Peter and the 
goats as nimbly as any one of the party. Peter had taken no heed of what the 
child was about when she stayed behind, but when she ran up to him in her 
new attire, his face broke into a grin, which grew broader still as he looked 
back and saw the small heap of clothes lying on the ground, until his mouth 
stretched almost from ear to ear; he said nothing, however. The child, able 
now to move at her ease, began to enter into conversation with Peter, who had 
many questions to answer, for his companion wanted to know how many 
goats he had, where he was going to with them, and what he had to do when 
he arrived there. At last, after some time, they and the goats approached the 
hut and came within view of Cousin Dete. Hardly had the latter caught sight 
of the little company climbing up towards her when she shrieked out: “Heidi, 
what have you been doing! What a sight you have made of yourself! And 
where are your two frocks and the red wrapper? And the new shoes I bought, 
and the new stockings I knitted for you — everything gone! not a thing left! 
What can you have been thinking of, Heidi; where are all your clothes?” 

The child quietly pointed to a spot below on the mountain side and 
answered, “Down there.” Dete followed the direction of her finger; she could 
just distinguish something lying on the ground, with a spot of red on the top 
of it which she had no doubt was the woollen wrapper. 

“You good-for-nothing little thing!” exclaimed Dete angrily, “what could 
have put it into your head to do like that? What made you undress yourself? 
What do you mean by it?” 

“I don’t want any clothes,” said the child, not showing any sign of 


repentance for her past deed. 


“You wretched, thoughtless child! have you no sense in you at all?” 
continued Dete, scolding and lamenting. “Who is going all that way down to 
fetch them; it’s a good half-hour’s walk! Peter, you go off and fetch them for 
me as quickly as you can, and don’t stand there gaping at me, as if you were 
rooted to the ground!” 

“T am already past my time,” answered Peter slowly, without moving from 
the spot where he had been standing with his hands in his pockets, listening to 
Dete’s outburst of dismay and anger. 

“Well, you won’t get far if you only keep on standing there with your eyes 
staring out of your head,” was Dete’s cross reply; “but see, you shall have 
something nice,” and she held out a bright new piece of money to him that 
sparkled in the sun. Peter was immediately up and off down the steep 
mountain side, taking the shortest cut, and in an incredibly short space of time 
had reached the little heap of clothes, which he gathered up under his arm, 
and was back again so quickly that even Dete was obliged to give him a word 
of praise as she handed him the promised money. Peter promptly thrust it into 
his pocket and his face beamed with delight, for it was not often that he was 
the happy possessor of such riches. 

“You can carry the things up for me as far as Uncle’s, as you are going the 
same way,” went on Dete, who was preparing to continue her climb up the 
mountain side, which rose in a steep ascent immediately behind the 
goatherd’s hut. Peter willingly undertook to do this, and followed after her on 
his bare feet, with his left arm round the bundle and the right swinging his 
goatherd’s stick, while Heidi and the goats went skipping and jumping 
joyfully beside him. After a climb of more than three-quarters of an hour they 
reached the top of the Alm mountain. Uncle’s hut stood on a projection of the 
rock, exposed indeed to the winds, but where every ray of sun could rest upon 
it, and a full view could be had of the valley beneath. Behind the hut stood 
three old fir trees, with long, thick, unlopped branches. Beyond these rose a 
further wall of mountain, the lower heights still overgrown with beautiful 
grass and plants, above which were stonier slopes, covered only with scrub, 
that led gradually up to the steep, bare rocky summits. 


Against the hut, on the side looking towards the valley, Uncle had put up a 
seat. Here he was sitting, his pipe in his mouth and his hands on his knees, 
quietly looking out, when the children, the goats and Cousin Dete suddenly 
clambered into view. Heidi was at the top first. She went straight up to the old 
man, put out her hand, and said, “Good-evening, Grandfather.” 

“So, so, what is the meaning of this?” he asked gruffly, as he gave the child 
an abrupt shake of the hand, and gazed long and scrutinisingly at her from 
under his bushy eyebrows. Heidi stared steadily back at him in return with 
unflinching gaze, for the grandfather, with his long beard and thick grey 
eyebrows that grew together over his nose and looked just like a bush, was 
such a remarkable appearance, that Heidi was unable to take her eyes off him. 
Meanwhile Dete had come up, with Peter after her, and the latter now stood 
still a while to watch what was going on. 

“I wish you good-day, Uncle,” said Dete, as she walked towards him, “and 
I have brought you Tobias and Adelaide’s child. You will hardly recognise 
her, as you have never seen her since she was a year old.” 

“And what has the child to do with me up here?” asked the old man curtly. 
“You there,” he then called out to Peter, “be off with your goats, you are none 
too early as it is, and take mine with you.” 

Peter obeyed on the instant and quickly disappeared, for the old man had 
given him a look that made him feel that he did not want to stay any longer. 

“The child is here to remain with you,” Dete made answer. “I have, I think, 
done my duty by her for these four years, and now it is time for you to do 
yours.” 

“That’s it, is it?” said the old man, as he looked at her with a flash in his 
eye. “And when the child begins to fret and whine after you, as is the way 
with these unreasonable little beings, what am I to do with her then?” 

“That’s your affair,” retorted Dete. “I know I had to put up with her 
without complaint when she was left on my hands as an infant, and with 
enough to do as it was for my mother and self. Now I have to go and look 
after my own earnings, and you are the next of kin to the child. If you cannot 


arrange to keep her, do with her as you like. You will be answerable for the 


result if harm happens to her, though you have hardly need, I should think, to 
add to the burden already on your conscience.” 

Now Dete was not quite easy in her own conscience about what she was 
doing, and consequently was feeling hot and irritable, and said more than she 
had intended. As she uttered her last words, Uncle rose from his seat. He 
looked at her in a way that made her draw back a step or two, then flinging 
out his arm, he said to her in a commanding voice: “Be off with you this 
instant, and get back as quickly as you can to the place whence you came, and 
do not let me see your face again in a hurry.” 

Dete did not wait to be told twice. “Good-bye to you then, and to you too, 
Heidi,” she called, as she turned quickly away and started to descend the 
mountain at a running pace, which she did not slacken till she found herself 
safely again at Dorfli, for some inward agitation drove her forwards as if a 
steam-engine was at work inside her. Again questions came raining down 
upon her from all sides, for every one knew Dete, as well as all particulars of 
the birth and former history of the child, and all wondered what she had done 
with it. From every door and window came voices calling: “Where is the 
child?” “Where have you left the child, Dete?” and more and more reluctantly 
Dete made answer, “Up there with Alm-Uncle!” “With Alm-Uncle, have I not 
told you so already?” 

Then the women began to hurl reproaches at her; first one cried out, “How 


” 
| 


could you do such a thing!” then another, “To think of leaving a helpless little 
thing up there,” — while again and again came the words, “The poor mite! 
the poor mite!” pursuing her as she went along. Unable at last to bear it any 
longer Dete ran forward as fast as she could until she was beyond reach of 
their voices. She was far from happy at the thought of what she had done, for 
the child had been left in her care by her dying mother. She quieted herself, 
however, with the idea that she would be better able to do something for the 
child if she was earning plenty of money, and it was a relief to her to think 
that she would soon be far away from all these people who were making such 
a fuss about the matter, and she rejoiced further still that she was at liberty 


now to take such a good place. 





CHAPTER Il. AT HOME WITH GRANDFATHER 


As soon AS Dete had disappeared the old man went back to his bench, and 
there he remained seated, staring on the ground without uttering a sound, 
while thick curls of smoke floated upward from his pipe. Heidi, meanwhile, 
was enjoying herself in her new surroundings; she looked about till she found 
a shed, built against the hut, where the goats were kept; she peeped in, and 
saw it was empty. She continued her search and presently came to the fir trees 
behind the hut. A strong breeze was blowing through them, and there was a 
rushing and roaring in their topmost branches, Heidi stood still and listened. 
The sound growing fainter, she went on again, to the farther corner of the hut, 
and so round to where her grandfather was sitting. Seeing that he was in 
exactly the same position as when she left him, she went and placed herself in 
front of the old man, and putting her hands behind her back, stood and gazed 
at him. Her grandfather looked up, and as she continued standing there 
without moving, “What is it you want?” he asked. 


“T want to see what you have inside the house,” said Heidi. 





“ ] want to see what you have inside the house,” 
said Heidi. (Page 33) 


“Come then!” and the grandfather rose and went before her towards the 
hut. 

“Bring your bundle of clothes in with you,” he bid her as she was 
following. 

“T shan’t want them any more,” was her prompt answer. 

The old man turned and looked searchingly at the child, whose dark eyes 
were sparkling in delighted anticipation of what she was going to see inside. 
“She is certainly not wanting in intelligence,” he murmured to himself. “And 
why shall you not want them any more?” he asked aloud. 

“Because I want to go about like the goats with their thin light legs.” 

“Well, you can do so if you like,” said her grandfather, “but bring the 
things in, we must put them in the cupboard.” 

Heidi did as she was told. The old man now opened the door and Heidi 


stepped inside after him; she found herself in a good- sized room, which 


covered the whole ground floor of the hut. A table and a chair were the only 
furniture; in one corner stood the grandfather’s bed, in another was the hearth 
with a large kettle hanging above it; and on the further side was a large door 
in the wall — this was the cupboard. The grandfather opened it; inside were 
his clothes, some hanging up, others, a couple of shirts, and some socks and 
handkerchiefs, lying on a shelf; on a second shelf were some plates and cups 
and glasses, and on a higher one still, a round loaf, smoked meat, and cheese, 
for everything that Alm-Uncle needed for his food and clothing was kept in 
this cupboard. Heidi, as soon as it was opened, ran quickly forward and thrust 
in her bundle of clothes, as far back behind her grandfather’s things as 
possible, so that they might not easily be found again. She then looked 
carefully round the room, and asked, “Where am I to sleep, grandfather?” 

“Wherever you like,” he answered. 

Heidi was delighted, and began at once to examine all the nooks and 
comers to find out where it would be pleasantest to sleep. In the corner near 
her grandfather’s bed she saw a short ladder against the wall; up she climbed 
and found herself in the hayloft. There lay a large heap of fresh sweet- 
smelling hay, while through a round window in the wall she could see right 
down the valley. 

“I shall sleep up here, grandfather,” she called down to him, “It’s lovely, up 
here. Come up and see how lovely it is!” 

“Oh, I know all about it,” he called up in answer. 

“T am getting the bed ready now,” she called down again, as she went 
busily to and fro at her work, “but I shall want you to bring me up a sheet; 
you can’t have a bed without a sheet, you want it to lie upon.” 

“All right,” said the grandfather, and presently he went to the cupboard, 
and after rummaging about inside for a few minutes he drew out a long, 
coarse piece of stuff, which was all he had to do duty for a sheet. He carried it 
up to the loft, where he found Heidi had already made quite a nice bed. She 
had put an extra heap of hay at one end for a pillow, and had so arranged it 
that, when in bed, she would be able to see comfortably out through the round 


window. 


“That is capital,” said her grandfather; “now we must put on the sheet, but 
wait a moment first,” and he went and fetched another large bundle of hay to 
make the bed thicker, so that the child should not feel the hard floor under her 
— “there, now bring it here.” Heidi had got hold of the sheet, but it was 
almost too heavy for her to carry; this was a good thing, however, as the close 
thick stuff would prevent the sharp stalks of the hay running through and 
pricking her. The two together now spread the sheet over the bed, and where 
it was too long or too broad, Heidi quickly tucked it in under the hay. It 
looked now as tidy and comfortable a bed as you could wish for, and Heidi 
stood gazing thoughtfully at her handiwork. 

“We have forgotten something now, grandfather,” she said after a short 
silence. 

“What’s that?” he asked. 

“A coverlid; when you get into bed, you have to creep in between the 
sheets and the coverlid.” 

“Oh, that’s the way, is it? But suppose I have not got a coverlid?” said the 
old man. 

“Well, never mind, grandfather,” said Heidi in a consoling tone of voice, “I 
can take some more hay to put over me,” and she was turning quickly to fetch 
another armful from the heap, when her grandfather stopped her. “Wait a 
moment,” he said, and he climbed down the ladder again and went towards 
his bed. He returned to the loft with a large, thick sack, made of flax, which 
he threw down, exclaiming, “There, that is better than hay, is it not?” 

Heidi began tugging away at the sack with all her little might, in her efforts 
to get it smooth and straight, but her small hands were not fitted for so heavy 
a job. Her grandfather came to her assistance, and when they had got it tidily 
spread over the bed, it all looked so nice and warm and comfortable that Heidi 
stood gazing at it in delight. “That is a splendid coverlid,” she said, “and the 
bed looks lovely altogether! I wish it was night, so that I might get inside it at 
once.” 

“T think we might have something to eat first,” said the grandfather, “what 
do you think?” 


Heidi in the excitement of bed-making had forgotten everything else; but 
now when she began to think about food she felt terribly hungry, for she had 
had nothing to eat since the piece of bread and little cup of thin coffee that 
had been her breakfast early that morning before starting on her long, hot 
journey. So she answered without hesitation, “Yes, I think so too.” 

“Let us go down then, as we both think alike,” said the old man, and he 
followed the child down the ladder. Then he went up to the hearth, pushed the 
big kettle aside, and drew forward the little one that was hanging on the chain, 
and seating himself on the round-topped, three-legged stool before the fire, 
blew it up into a clear bright flame. The kettle soon began to boil, and 
meanwhile the old man held a large piece of cheese on a long iron fork over 
the fire, turning it round and round till it was toasted a nice golden yellow 
color on each side. Heidi watched all that was going on with eager curiosity. 
Suddenly some new idea seemed to come into her head, for she turned and 
ran to the cupboard, and then began going busily backwards and forwards. 
Presently the grandfather got up and came to the table with a jug and the 
cheese, and there he saw it already tidily laid with the round loaf and two 
plates and two knives each in its right place; for Heidi had taken exact note 
that morning of all that there was in the cupboard, and she knew which things 
would be wanted for their meal. 

“Ah, that’s right,” said the grandfather, “I am glad to see that you have 
some ideas of your own,” and as he spoke he laid the toasted cheese on a 
layer of bread, “but there is still something missing.” 

Heidi looked at the jug that was steaming away invitingly, and ran quickly 
back to the cupboard. At first she could only see a small bowl left on the 
shelf, but she was not long in perplexity, for a moment later she caught sight 
of two glasses further back, and without an instant’s loss of time she returned 
with these and the bowl and put them down on the table. 

“Good, I see you know how to set about things; but what will you do for a 
seat?” The grandfather himself was sitting on the only chair in the room. 
Heidi flew to the hearth, and dragging the three-legged stool up to the table, 


sat herself down upon it. 


“Well, you have managed to find a seat for yourself, I see, only rather a 
low one I am afraid,” said the grandfather, “but you would not be tall enough 
to reach the table even if you sat in my chair; the first thing now, however, is 
to have something to eat, so come along.” 

With that he stood up, filled the bowl with milk, and placing it on the chair, 
pushed it in front of Heidi on her little three- legged stool, so that she now had 
a table to herself. Then he brought her a large slice of bread and a piece of the 
golden cheese, and told her to eat. After which he went and sat down on the 
comer of the table and began his own meal. Heidi lifted the bowl with both 
hands and drank without pause till it was empty, for the thirst of all her long 
hot journey had returned upon her. Then she drew a deep breath — in the 
eagerness of her thirst she had not stopped to breathe — and put down the 
bowl. 

“Was the milk nice?” asked her grandfather. 

“I never drank any so good before,” answered Heidi. 

“Then you must have some more,” and the old man filled her bowl again 
to the brim and set it before the child, who was now hungrily beginning her 
bread having first spread it with the cheese, which after being toasted was soft 
as butter; the two together tasted deliciously, and the child looked the picture 
of content as she sat eating, and at intervals taking further draughts of milk. 
The meal being over, the grandfather went outside to put the goat-shed in 
order, and Heidi watched with interest while he first swept it out, and then put 
fresh straw for the goats to sleep upon. Then he went to the little well- shed, 
and there he cut some long round sticks, and a small round board; in this he 
bored some holes and stuck the sticks into them, and there, as if made by 
magic, was a three-legged stool just like her grandfather’s, only higher. Heidi 
stood and looked at it, speechless with astonishment. 

“What do you think that is?” asked her grandfather. 

“Tt’s my stool, I know, because it is such a high one; and it was made all of 
a minute,” said the child, still lost in wonder and admiration. 

“She understands what she sees, her eyes are in the right place,” remarked 


the grandfather to himself, as he continued his way round the hut, knocking in 


a nail here and there, or making fast some part of the door, and so with 
hammer and nails and pieces of wood going from spot to spot, mending or 
clearing away wherever work of the kind was needed. Heidi followed him 
step by step, her eyes attentively taking in all that he did, and everything that 
she saw was a fresh source of pleasure to her. 

And so the time passed happily on till evening. Then the wind began to 
roar louder than ever through the old fir trees; Heidi listened with delight to 
the sound, and it filled her heart so full of gladness that she skipped and 
danced round the old trees, as if some unheard of joy had come to her. The 
grandfather stood and watched her from the shed. 

Suddenly a shrill whistle was heard. Heidi paused in her dancing, and the 
grandfather came out. Down from the heights above the goats came springing 
one after another, with Peter in their midst. Heidi sprang forward with a cry of 
joy and rushed among the flock, greeting first one and then another of her old 
friends of the morning. As they neared the hut the goats stood still, and then 
two of their number, two beautiful slender animals, one white and one brown, 
ran forward to where the grandfather was standing and began licking his 
hands, for he was holding a little salt which he always had ready for his goats 
on their return home. Peter disappeared with the remainder of his flock. Heidi 
tenderly stroked the two goats in turn, running first to one side of them and 
then the other, and jumping about in her glee at the pretty little animals. “Are 
they ours, grandfather? Are they both ours? Are you going to put them in the 
shed? Will they always stay with us?” 

Heidi’s questions came tumbling out one after the other, so that her 
grandfather had only time to answer each of them with “Yes, yes.” When the 
goats had finished licking up the salt her grandfather told her to go and fetch 
her bowl and the bread. 

Heidi obeyed and was soon back again. The grandfather milked the white 
goat and filled her basin, and then breaking off a piece of bread, “Now eat 
your supper,” he said, “and then go up to bed. Cousin Dete left another little 


bundle for you with a nightgown and other small things in it, which you will 


find at the bottom of the cupboard if you want them. I must go and shut up the 
goats, so be off and sleep well.” 

“Good-night, grandfather! good-night. What are their names, grandfather, 
what are their names?” she called out as she ran after his retreating figure and 
the goats. 

“The white one is named Little Swan, and the brown one Little Bear,” he 
answered. 

“Good-night, Little Swan, good-night, Little Bear!” she called again at the 
top of her voice, for they were already inside the shed. Then she sat down on 
the seat and began to eat and drink, but the wind was so strong that it almost 
blew her away; so she made haste and finished her supper and then went 
indoors and climbed up to her bed, where she was soon lying as sweetly and 
soundly asleep as any young princess on her couch of silk. 

Not long after, and while it was still twilight, the grandfather also went to 
bed, for he was up every morning at sunrise, and the sun came climbing up 
over the mountains at a very early hour during these summer months. The 
wind grew so tempestuous during the night, and blew in such gusts against 
the walls, that the hut trembled and the old beams groaned and creaked. It 
came howling and wailing down the chimney like voices of those in pain, and 
it raged with such fury among the old fir trees that here and there a branch 
was snapped and fell. In the middle of the night the old man got up. “The 
child will be frightened,” he murmured half aloud. He mounted the ladder and 
went and stood by the child’s bed. 

Outside the moon was struggling with the dark, fast-driving clouds, which 
at one moment left it clear and shining, and the next swept over it, and all 
again was dark. Just now the moonlight was falling through the round 
window straight on to Heidi’s bed. She lay under the heavy coverlid, her 
cheeks rosy with sleep, her head peacefully resting on her little round arm, 
and with a happy expression on her baby face as if dreaming of something 
pleasant. The old man stood looking down on the sleeping child until the 
moon again disappeared behind the clouds and he could see no more, then he 
went back to bed. 





CHAPTER Ill. OUT WITH THE GOATS 


HEIDI WAS AWAKENED early the next morning by a loud whistle; the sun 
was shining through the round window and falling in golden rays on her bed 
and on the large heap of hay, and as she opened her eyes everything in the loft 
seemed gleaming with gold. She looked around her in astonishment and could 
not imagine for a while where she was. But her grandfather’s deep voice was 
now heard outside, and then Heidi began to recall all that had happened: how 
she had come away from her former home and was now on the mountain with 
her grandfather instead of with old Ursula. The latter was nearly stone deaf 
and always felt cold, so that she sat all day either by the hearth in the kitchen 
or by the sitting-room stove, and Heidi had been obliged to stay close to her, 
for the old woman was so deaf that she could not tell where the child was if 
out of her sight. And Heidi, shut up within the four walls, had often longed to 
be out of doors. So she felt very happy this morning as she woke up in her 
new home and remembered all the many new things that she had seen the day 
before and which she would see again that day, and above all she thought with 
delight of the two dear goats. Heidi jumped quickly out of bed and a very few 
minutes sufficed her to put on the clothes which she had taken off the night 
before, for there were not many of them. Then she climbed down the ladder 
and ran outside the hut. There stood Peter already with his flock of goats, and 
the grandfather was just bringing his two out of the shed to join the others. 
Heidi ran forward to wish good-morning to him and the goats. 

“Do you want to go with them on to the mountain?” asked her grandfather. 
Nothing could have pleased Heidi better, and she jumped for joy in answer. 

“But you must first wash and make yourself tidy. The sun that shines so 
brightly overhead will else laugh at you for being dirty; see, I have put 
everything ready for you,” and her grandfather pointed as he spoke to a large 


tub full of water, which stood in the sun before the door. Heidi ran to it and 


began splashing and rubbing, till she quite glistened with cleanliness. The 
grandfather meanwhile went inside the hut, calling to Peter to follow him and 
bring in his wallet. Peter obeyed with astonishment, and laid down the little 
bag which held his meagre dinner. 

“Open it,” said the old man, and inside it he put a large piece of bread and 
an equally large piece of cheese, which made Peter open his eyes, for each 
was twice the size of the two portions which he had for his own dinner. 

“There, now there is only the little bowl to add,” continued the grandfather, 
“for the child cannot drink her milk as you do from the goat; she is not 
accustomed to that. You must milk two bowlfuls for her when she has her 
dinner, for she is going with you and will remain with you till you return this 
evening; but take care she does not fall over any of the rocks, do you hear?” 

Heidi now came running in. “Will the sun laugh at me now, grandfather?” 
she asked anxiously. Her grandfather had left a coarse towel hanging up for 
her near the tub, and with this she had so thoroughly scrubbed her face, arms, 
and neck, for fear of the sun, that as she stood there she was as red all over as 
a lobster. He gave a little laugh. 

“No, there is nothing for him to laugh at now,” he assured her. “But I tell 
you what — when you come home this evening, you will have to get right 
into the tub, like a fish, for if you run about like the goats you will get your 
feet dirty. Now you can be off.” 

She started joyfully for the mountain. During the night the wind had blown 
away all the clouds; the dark blue sky was spreading overhead, and in its 
midst was the bright sun shining down on the green slopes of the mountain, 
where the flowers opened their little blue and yellow cups, and looked up to 
him smiling. Heidi went running hither and thither and shouting with delight, 
for here were whole patches of delicate red primroses, and there the blue 
gleam of the lovely gentian, while above them all laughed and nodded the 
tender-leaved golden cistus. Enchanted with all this waving field of brightly- 
colored flowers, Heidi forgot even Peter and the goats. She ran on in front and 
then off to the side, tempted first one way and then the other, as she caught 


sight of some bright spot of glowing red or yellow. And all the while she was 


plucking whole handfuls of the flowers which she put into her little apron, for 
she wanted to take them all home and stick them in the hay, so that she might 
make her bedroom look just like the meadows outside. Peter had therefore to 
be on the alert, and his round eyes, which did not move very quickly, had 
more work than they could well manage, for the goats were as lively as Heidi; 
they ran in all directions, and Peter had to follow whistling and calling and 
swinging his stick to get all the runaways together again. 

“Where have you got to now, Heidi?” he called out somewhat crossly. 

“Here,” called back a voice from somewhere. Peter could see no one, for 
Heidi was seated on the ground at the foot of a small hill thickly overgrown 
with sweet smelling prunella; the whole air seemed filled with its fragrance, 
and Heidi thought she had never smelt anything so delicious. She sat 
surrounded by the flowers, drawing in deep breaths of the scented air. 

“Come along here!” called Peter again. “You are not to fall over the rocks, 
your grandfather gave orders that you were not to do so.” 

“Where are the rocks?” asked Heidi, answering him back. But she did not 
move from her seat, for the scent of the flowers seemed sweeter to her with 
every breath of wind that wafted it towards her. 

“Up above, right up above. We have a long way to go yet, so come along! 
And on the topmost peak of all the old bird of prey sits and croaks.” 

That did it. Heidi immediately sprang to her feet and ran up to Peter with 
her apron full of flowers. 

“You have got enough now,” said the boy as they began climbing up again 
together. “You will stay here forever if you go on picking, and if you gather 
all the flowers now there will be none for to-morrow.” 

This last argument seemed a convincing one to Heidi, and moreover her 
apron was already so full that there was hardly room for another flower, and it 
would never do to leave nothing to pick for another day. So she now kept with 
Peter, and the goats also became more orderly in their behavior, for they were 
beginning to smell the plants they loved that grew on the higher slopes and 
clambered up now without pause in their anxiety to reach them. The spot 


where Peter generally halted for his goats to pasture and where he took up his 


quarters for the day lay at the foot of the high rocks, which were covered for 
some distance up by bushes and fir trees, beyond which rose their bare and 
rugged summits. On one side of the mountain the rock was split into deep 
clefts, and the grandfather had reason to warn Peter of danger. Having 
climbed as far as the halting-place, Peter unslung his wallet and put it 
carefully in a little hollow of the ground, for he knew what the wind was like 
up there and did not want to see his precious belongings sent rolling down the 
mountain by a sudden gust. Then be threw himself at full length on the warm 
ground, for he was tired after all his exertions. 

Heidi meanwhile had unfastened her apron and rolling it carefully round 
the flowers laid it beside Peter’s wallet inside the hollow; she then sat down 
beside his outstretched figure and looked about her. The valley lay far below 
bathed in the morning sun. In front of her rose a broad snow-field, high 
against the dark-blue sky, while to the left was a huge pile of rocks on either 
side of which a bare lofty peak, that seemed to pierce the blue, looked 
frowningly down upon, her. The child sat without moving, her eyes taking in 
the whole scene, and all around was a great stillness, only broken by soft, 
light puffs of wind that swayed the light bells of the blue flowers, and the 
shining gold heads of the cistus, and set them nodding merrily on their slender 
stems. Peter had fallen asleep after his fatigue and the goats were climbing 
about among the bushes overhead. Heidi had never felt so happy in her life 
before. She drank in the golden sunlight, the fresh air, the sweet smell of the 
flowers, and wished for nothing better than to remain there forever. So the 
time went on, while to Heidi, who had so often looked up from the valley at 
the mountains above, these seemed now to have faces, and to be looking 
down at her like old friends. Suddenly she heard a loud harsh cry overhead 
and lifting her eyes she saw a bird, larger than any she had ever seen before, 
with great, spreading wings, wheeling round and round in wide circles, and 
uttering a piercing, croaking kind of sound above her. 

“Peter, Peter, wake up!” called out Heidi. “See, the great bird is there — 
look, look!” 


Peter got up on hearing her call, and together they sat and watched the 
bird, which rose higher and higher in the blue air till it disappeared behind the 
grey mountain-tops. 

“Where has it gone to?” asked Heidi, who had followed the bird’s 
movements with intense interest. 

“Home to its nest,” said Peter. 

“Is his home right up there? Oh, how nice to be up so high! why does he 
make that noise?” 

“Because he can’t help it,” explained Peter. 

“Let us climb up there and see where his nest is,” proposed Heidi. 

“Oh! oh! oh!” exclaimed Peter, his disapproval of Heidi’s suggestion 
becoming more marked with each ejaculation, “why even the goats cannot 
climb as high as that, besides didn’t Uncle say that you were not to fall over 
the rocks?” 

Peter now began suddenly whistling and calling in such a loud manner that 
Heidi could not think what was happening; but the goats evidently understood 
his voice, for one after the other they came springing down the rocks until 
they were all assembled on the green plateau, some continuing to nibble at the 
juicy stems, others skipping about here and there or pushing at each other 
with their horns for pastime. 

Heidi jumped up and ran in and out among them, for it was new to her to 
see the goats playing together like this and her delight was beyond words as 
she joined in their frolics; she made personal acquaintance with them all in 
turn, for they were like separate individuals to her, each single goat having a 
particular way of behavior of its own. Meanwhile Peter had taken the wallet 
out of the hollow and placed the pieces of bread and cheese on the ground in 
the shape of a square, the larger two on Heidi’s side and the smaller on his 
own, for he knew exactly which were hers and which his. Then he took the 
little bowl and milked some delicious fresh milk into it from the white goat, 
and afterwards set the bowl in the middle of the square. Now he called Heidi 
to come, but she wanted more calling than the goats, for the child was so 


excited and amused at the capers and lively games of her new playfellows that 


she saw and heard nothing else. But Peter knew how to make himself heard, 
for he shouted till the very rocks above echoed his voice, and at last Heidi 
appeared, and when she saw the inviting repast spread out upon the ground 
she went skipping round it for joy. 

“Leave off jumping about, it is time for dinner,” said Peter; “sit down now 
and begin.” 

Heidi sat down. “Is the milk for me?” she asked, giving another look of 
delight at the beautifully arranged square with the bowl as a chief ornament in 
the centre. 

“Yes,” replied Peter, “and the two large pieces of bread and cheese are 
yours also, and when you have drunk up that milk, you are to have another 
bowlful from the white goat, and then it will be my turn.” 

“And which do you get your milk from?” inquired Heidi. 

“From my own goat, the piebald one. But go on now with your dinner,” 
said Peter, again reminding her it was time to eat. Heidi now took up the bowl 
and drank her milk, and as soon as she had put it down empty Peter rose and 
filled it again for her. Then she broke off a piece of her bread and held out the 
remainder, which was still larger than Peter’s own piece, together with the 
whole big slice of cheese to her companion, saying, “You can have that, I 


have plenty.” 





“You can have that, | have plenty.” (Page 52) 


Peter looked at Heidi, unable to speak for astonishment, for never in all his 
life could he have said and done like that with anything he had. He hesitated a 
moment, for he could not believe that Heidi was in earnest; but the latter kept 
on holding out the bread and cheese, and as Peter still did not take it, she laid 
it down on his knees. He saw then that she really meant it; he seized the food, 
nodded his thanks and acceptance of her present, and then made a more 
splendid meal than he had known ever since he was a goat-herd. Heidi the 
while still continued to watch the goats. “Tell me all their names,” she said. 

Peter knew these by heart, for having very little else to carry in his head he 
had no difficulty in remembering them. So he began, telling Heidi the name 
of each goat in turn as he pointed it out to her. Heidi listened with great 
attention, and it was not long before she could herself distinguish the goats 
from one another and could call each by name, for every goat had its own 


peculiarities which could not easily be mistaken; only one had to watch them 


closely, and this Heidi did. There was the great Turk with his big horns, who 
was always wanting to butt the others, so that most of them ran away when 
they saw him coming and would have nothing to do with their rough 
companion. Only Greenfinch, the slender nimble little goat, was brave enough 
to face him, and would make a rush at him, three or four times in succession, 
with such agility and dexterity, that the great Turk often stood still quite 
astounded not venturing to attack her again, for Greenfinch was fronting him, 
prepared for more warlike action, and her horns were sharp. Then there was 
little White Snowflake, who bleated in such a plaintive and beseeching 
manner that Heidi already had several times run to it and taken its head in her 
hands to comfort it. Just at this moment the pleading young cry was heard 
again, and Heidi jumped up running and, putting her arms round the little 
creature’s neck, asked in a sympathetic voice, “What is it, little Snowflake? 
Why do you call like that as if in trouble?” The goat pressed closer to Heidi in 
a confiding way and left off bleating. Peter called out from where he was 
sitting — for he had not yet got to the end of his bread and cheese, “She cries 
like that because the old goat is not with her; she was sold at Mayenfeld the 
day before yesterday, and so will not come up the mountain any more.” 

“Who is the old goat?” called Heidi back. 

“Why, her mother, of course,” was the answer. 

“Where is the grandmother?” called Heidi again. 

“She has none.” 

“And the grandfather?” 

“She has none.” 

“Oh, you poor little Snowflake!” exclaimed Heidi, clasping the animal 
gently to her, “but do not cry like that any more; see now, I shall come up here 
with you every day, so that you will not be alone any more, and if you want 
anything you have only to come to me.” 

The young animal rubbed its head contentedly against Heidi’s shoulder, 
and no longer gave such plaintive bleats. Peter now having finished his meal 
joined Heidi and the goats, Heidi having by this time found out a great many 
things about these. She had decided that by far the handsomest and best- 


behaved of the goats were undoubtedly the two belonging to her grandfather; 
they carried themselves with a certain air of distinction and generally went 
their own way, and as to the great Turk they treated him with indifference and 
contempt. 

The goats were now beginning to climb the rocks again, each seeking for 
the plants it liked in its own fashion, some jumping over everything they met 
till they found what they wanted, others going more carefully and cropping all 
the nice leaves by the way, the Turk still now and then giving the others a 
poke with his horns. Little Swan and Little Bear clambered lightly up and 
never failed to find the best bushes, and then they would stand gracefully 
poised on their pretty legs, delicately nibbling at the leaves. Heidi stood with 
her hands behind her back, carefully noting all they did. 

“Peter,” she said to the boy who had again thrown himself down on the 
ground, “the prettiest of all the goats are Little Swan and Little Bear.” 

“Yes, I know they are,” was the answer. “Alm-Uncle brushes them down 
and washes them and gives them salt, and he has the nicest shed for them.” 

All of a sudden Peter leaped to his feet and ran hastily after the goats. 
Heidi followed him as fast as she could, for she was too eager to know what 
had happened to stay behind. Peter dashed through the middle of the flock 
towards that side of the mountain where the rocks fell perpendicularly to a 
great depth below, and where any thoughtless goat, if it went too near, might 
fall over and break all its legs. He had caught sight of the inquisitive 
Greenfinch taking leaps in that direction, and he was only just in time, for the 
animal had already sprung to the edge of the abyss. All Peter could do was to 
throw himself down and seize one of her hind legs. Greenfinch, thus taken by 
surprise, began bleating furiously, angry at being held so fast and prevented 
from continuing her voyage of discovery. She struggled to get loose, and 
endeavored so obstinately to leap forward that Peter shouted to Heidi to come 
and help him, for he could not get up and was afraid of pulling out the goat’s 
leg altogether. 

Heidi had already run up and she saw at once the danger both Peter and the 


animal were in. She quickly gathered a bunch of sweet-smelling leaves, and 


then, holding them under Greenfinch’s nose, said coaxingly, “Come, come, 
Greenfinch, you must not be naughty! Look, you might fall down there and 
break your leg, and that would give you dreadful pain!” 

The young animal turned quickly, and began contentedly eating the leaves 
out of Heidi’s hand. Meanwhile Peter got on to his feet again and took hold of 
Greenfinch by the band round her neck from which her bell was hung, and 
Heidi taking hold of her in the same way on the other side, they led the 
wanderer back to the rest of the flock that had remained peacefully feeding. 
Peter, now he had his goat in safety, lifted his stick in order to give her a good 
beating as punishment, and Greenfinch seeing what was coming shrank back 
in fear. But Heidi cried out, “No, no, Peter, you must not strike her; see how 
frightened she is!” 

“She deserves it,” growled Peter, and again lifted his stick. Then Heidi 
flung herself against him and cried indignantly, “You have no right to touch 
her, it will hurt her, let her alone!” 

Peter looked with surprise at the commanding little figure, whose dark 
eyes were flashing, and reluctantly he let his stick drop. “Well I will let her 
off if you will give me some more of your cheese to-morrow,” he said, for he 
was determined to have something to make up to him for his fright. 

“You shall have it all, to-morrow and every day, I do not want it,” replied 
Heidi, giving ready consent to his demand. “And I will give you bread as 
well, a large piece like you had to-day; but then you must promise never to 
beat Greenfinch, or Snowflake, or any of the goats.” 

“All right,” said Peter, “I don’t care,” which meant that he would agree to 
the bargain. He now let go of Greenfinch, who joyfully sprang to join her 
companions. 

And thus imperceptibly the day had crept on to its close, and now the sun 
was on the point of sinking out of sight behind the high mountains. Heidi was 
again sitting on the ground, silently gazing at the blue bell-shaped flowers, as 
they glistened in the evening sun, for a golden light lay on the grass and 
flowers, and the rocks above were beginning to shine and glow. All at once 


she sprang to her feet, “Peter! Peter! everything is on fire! All the rocks are 


burning, and the great snow mountain and the sky! O look, look! the high 
rock up there is red with flame! O the beautiful, fiery snow! Stand up, Peter! 
See, the fire has reached the great bird’s nest! look at the rocks! look at the fir 
trees! Everything, everything is on fire!” 

“Tt is always like that,” said Peter composedly, continuing to peel his stick; 
“but it is not really fire.” 

“What is it then?” cried Heidi, as she ran backwards and forwards to look 
first one side and then the other, for she felt she could not have enough of 
such a beautiful sight. “What is it, Peter, what is it?” she repeated. 

“Tt gets like that of itself,” explained Peter. 

“Look, look!” cried Heidi in fresh excitement, “now they have turned all 
rose color! Look at that one covered with snow, and that with the high, 
pointed rocks! What do you call them?” 

“Mountains have not any names,” he answered. 

“O how beautiful, look at the crimson snow! And up there on the rocks 
there are ever so many roses! Oh! now they are turning grey! Oh! oh! now all 
the color has died away! it’s all gone, Peter.” And Heidi sat down on the 
ground looking as full of distress as if everything had really come to an end. 

“Tt will come again to-morrow,” said Peter. “Get up, we must go home 
now.” He whistled to his goats and together they all started on their 
homeward way. 

“Ts it like that every day, shall we see it every day when we bring the goats 
up here?” asked Heidi, as she clambered down the mountain at Peter’s side; 
she waited eagerly for his answer, hoping that he would tell her it was so. 

“Tt is like that most days,” he replied. 

“But will it be like that to-morrow for certain?” Heidi persisted. 

“Yes, yes, to-morrow for certain,” Peter assured her in answer. 

Heidi now felt quite happy again, and her little brain was so full of new 
impressions and new thoughts that she did not speak any more until they had 
reached the hut. The grandfather was sitting under the fir trees, where he had 
also put up a seat, waiting as usual for his goats which returned down the 


mountain on this side. 


Heidi ran up to him followed by the white and brown goats, for they knew 
their own master and stall. Peter called out after her, “Come with me again to- 
morrow! Good-night!” For he was anxious for more than one reason that 
Heidi should go with him the next day. 

Heidi ran back quickly and gave Peter her hand, promising to go with him, 
and then making her way through the goats she once more clasped Snowflake 
round the neck, saying in a gentle soothing voice, “Sleep well, Snowflake, 
and remember that I shall be with you again to-morrow, so you must not bleat 
so sadly any more.” Snowflake gave her a friendly and grateful look, and then 
went leaping joyfully after the other goats. 

Heidi returned to the fir-trees. “O grandfather,” she cried, even before she 
had come up to him, “it was so beautiful. The fire, and the roses on the rocks, 
and the blue and yellow flowers, and look what I have brought you!” And 
opening the apron that held her flowers she shook them all out at her 
grandfather’s feet. But the poor flowers, how changed they were! Heidi 
hardly knew them again. They looked like dry bits of hay, not a single little 
flower cup stood open. “O grandfather, what is the matter with them?” 
exclaimed Heidi in shocked surprise, “they were not like that this morning, 
why do they look so now?” 

“They like to stand out there in the sun and not to be shut up in an apron,” 
said her grandfather. 

“Then I will never gather any more. But, grandfather, why did the great 
bird go on croaking so?” she continued in an eager tone of inquiry. 

“Go along now and get into your bath while I go and get some milk; when 
we are together at supper I will tell you all about it.” 

Heidi obeyed, and when later she was sitting on her high stool before her 
milk bowl with her grandfather beside her, she repeated her question, “Why 
does the great bird go on croaking and screaming down at us, grandfather?” 

“He is mocking at the people who live down below in the villages, because 
they all go huddling and gossiping together, and encourage one another in evil 
talking and deeds. He calls out, ‘If you would separate and each go your own 


way and come up here and live on a height as I do, it would be better for 
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you!’” There was almost a wildness in the old man’s voice as he spoke, so 
that Heidi seemed to hear the croaking of the bird again even more distinctly. 

“Why haven’t the mountains any names?” Heidi went on. 

“They have names,” answered her grandfather, “and if you can describe 
one of them to me that I know I will tell you what it is called.” 

Heidi then described to him the rocky mountain with the two high peaks so 
exactly that the grandfather was delighted. “Just so, I know it,” and he told 
her its name. “Did you see any other?” 

Then Heidi told him of the mountain with the great snow-field, and how it 
had been on fire, and had turned rosy-red and then all of a sudden had grown 
quite pale again and all the color had disappeared. 

“T know that one too,” he said, giving her its name. “So you enjoyed being 
out with the goats?” 

Then Heidi went on to give him an account of the whole day, and of how 
delightful it had all been, and particularly described the fire that had burst out 
everywhere in the evening. And then nothing would do but her grandfather 
must tell how it came, for Peter knew nothing about it. 

The grandfather explained to her that it was the sun that did it. “When he 
says good-night to the mountains he throws his most beautiful colors over 
them, so that they may not forget him before he comes again the next day.” 

Heidi was delighted with this explanation, and could hardly bear to wait 
for another day to come that she might once more climb up with the goats and 
see how the sun bid good-night to the mountains. But she had to go to bed 
first, and all night she slept soundly on her bed of hay, dreaming of nothing 
but of shining mountains with red roses all over them, among which happy 


little Snowflake went leaping in and out. 





CHAPTER IV. THE VISIT TO GRANDMOTHER 


THE NEXT MORNING the sun came out early as bright as ever, and then 
Peter appeared with the goats, and again the two children climbed up together 
to the high meadows, and so it went on day after day till Heidi, passing her 
life thus among the grass and flowers, was burnt brown with the sun, and 
grew so strong and healthy that nothing ever ailed her. She was happy too, 
and lived from day to day as free and lighthearted as the little birds that make 
their home among the green forest trees. Then the autumn came, and the wind 
blew louder and stronger, and the grandfather would say sometimes, “To-day 
you must stay at home, Heidi; a sudden gust of the wind would blow a little 
thing like you over the rocks into the valley below in a moment.” 

Whenever Peter heard that he must go alone he looked very unhappy, for 
he saw nothing but mishaps of all kinds ahead, and did not know how he 
should bear the long dull day without Heidi. Then, too, there was the good 
meal he would miss, and besides that the goats on these days were so naughty 
and obstinate that he had twice the usual trouble with them, for they had 
grown so accustomed to Heidi’s presence that they would run in every 
direction and refuse to go on unless she was with them. Heidi was never 
unhappy, for wherever she was she found something to interest or amuse her. 
She liked best, it is true, to go out with Peter up to the flowers and the great 
bird, where there was so much to be seen, and so many experiences to go 
through among the goats with their different characters; but she also found 
her grandfather’s hammering and sawing and carpentering very entertaining, 
and if it should chance to be the day when the large round goat’s-milk cheese 
was made she enjoyed beyond measure looking on at this wonderful 
performance, and watching her grandfather, as with sleeves rolled back, he 
stirred the great cauldron with his bare arms. The thing which attracted her 


most, however, was the waving and roaring of the three old fir trees on these 


windy days. She would run away repeatedly from whatever she might be 
doing, to listen to them, for nothing seemed so strange and wonderful to her 
as the deep mysterious sound in the tops of the trees. She would stand 
underneath them and look up, unable to tear herself away, looking and 
listening while they bowed and swayed and roared as the mighty wind rushed 
through them. There was no longer now the warm bright sun that had shone 
all through the summer, so Heidi went to the cupboard and got out her shoes 
and stockings and dress, for it was growing colder every day, and when Heidi 
stood under the fir trees the wind blew through her as if she was a thin little 
leaf, but still she felt she could not stay indoors when she heard the branches 
waving outside. 

Then it grew very cold, and Peter would come up early in the morning 
blowing on his fingers to keep them warm. But he soon left off coming, for 
one night there was a heavy fall of snow and the next morning the whole 
mountain was covered with it, and not a single little green leaf was to be seen 
anywhere upon it. There was no Peter that day, and Heidi stood at the little 
window looking out in wonderment, for the snow was beginning again, and 
the thick flakes kept falling till the snow was up to the window, and still they 
continued to fall, and the snow grew higher, so that at last the window could 
not be opened, and she and her grandfather were shut up fast within the hut. 
Heidi thought this was great fun and ran from one window to the other to see 
what would happen next, and whether the snow was going to cover up the 
whole hut, so that they would have to light a lamp although it was broad 
daylight. But things did not get as bad as that, and the next day, the snow 
having ceased, the grandfather went out and shovelled away the snow round 
the house, and threw it into such great heaps that they looked like mountains 
standing at intervals on either side the hut. And now the windows and door 
could be opened, and it was well it was so, for as Heidi and her grandfather 
were sitting one afternoon on their three-legged stools before the fire there 
came a great thump at the door followed by several others, and then the door 
opened. It was Peter, who had made all that noise knocking the snow off his 


shoes; he was still white all over with it, for he had had to fight his way 


through deep snowdrifts, and large lumps of snow that had frozen upon him 
still clung to his clothes. He had been determined, however, not to be beaten 
and to climb up to the hut, for it was a week now since he had seen Heidi. 

“Good-evening,” he said as he came in; then he went and placed himself as 
near the fire as he could without saying another word, but his whole face was 
beaming with pleasure at finding himself there. Heidi looked on in 
astonishment, for Peter was beginning to thaw all over with the warmth, so 
that he had the appearance of a trickling waterfall. 

“Well, General, and how goes it with you?” said the grandfather, “now that 
you have lost your army you will have to turn to your pen and pencil.” 

“Why must he turn to his pen and pencil?” asked Heidi immediately, full 
of curiosity. 

“During the winter he must go to school,” explained her grandfather, “and 
learn how to read and write; it’s a bit hard, although useful sometimes 
afterwards. Am I not right, General?” 

“Yes, indeed,” assented Peter. 

Heidi’s interest was now thoroughly awakened, and she had so many 
questions to put to Peter about all that was to be done and seen and heard at 
school, and the conversation took so long that Peter had time to get 
thoroughly dry. Peter had always great difficulty in putting his thoughts into 
words, and he found his share of the talk doubly difficult to-day, for by the 
time he had an answer ready to one of Heidi’s questions she had already put 
two or three more to him, and generally such as required a whole long 
sentence in reply. 

The grandfather sat without speaking during this conversation, only now 
and then a twitch of amusement at the corners of his mouth showed that he 
was listening. 

“Well, now, General, you have been under fire for some time and must 
want some refreshment, come and join us,” he said at last, and as he spoke he 
rose and went to fetch the supper out of the cupboard, and Heidi pushed the 
stools to the table. There was also now a bench fastened against the wall, for 


as he was no longer alone the grandfather had put up seats of various kinds 


here and there, long enough to hold two persons, for Heidi had a way of 
always keeping close to her grandfather whether he was walking, sitting or 
standing. So there was comfortable place for them all three, and Peter opened 
his round eyes very wide when he saw what a large piece of meat Alm-Uncle 
gave him on his thick slice of bread. It was a long time since Peter had had 
anything so nice to eat. As soon as the pleasant meal was over Peter began to 
get ready for returning home, for it was already growing dark. He had said his 
“sood-night” and his thanks, and was just going out, when he turned again 
and said, “I shall come again next Sunday, this day week, and grandmother 
sent word that she would like you to come and see her one day.” 

It was quite a new idea to Heidi that she should go and pay anybody a 
visit, and she could not get it out of her head; so the first thing she said to her 
grandfather the next day was, “I must go down to see the grandmother to-day; 
she will be expecting me.” 

“The snow is too deep,” answered the grandfather, trying to put her off. 
But Heidi had made up her mind to go, since the grandmother had sent her 
that message. She stuck to her intention and not a day passed but what in the 
course of it she said five or six times to her grandfather, “I must certainly go 
to-day, the grandmother will be waiting for me.” 

On the fourth day, when with every step one took the ground crackled with 
frost and the whole vast field of snow was hard as ice, Heidi was sitting on 
her high stool at dinner with the bright sun shining in upon her through the 
window, and again repeated her little speech, “I must certainly go down to see 
the grandmother to-day, or else I shall keep her waiting too long.” 

The grandfather rose from table, climbed up to the hay-loft and brought 
down the thick sack that was Heidi’s coverlid, and said, “Come along then!” 
The child skipped out gleefully after him into the glittering world of snow. 

The old fir trees were standing now quite silent, their branches covered 
with the white snow, and they looked so lovely as they glittered and sparkled 
in the sunlight that Heidi jumped for joy at the sight and kept on calling out, 
“Come here, come here, grandfather! The fir trees are all silver and gold!” 


The grandfather had gone into the shed and he now came out dragging a large 


hand-sleigh along with him; inside it was a low seat, and the sleigh could be 
pushed forward and guided by the feet of the one who sat upon it with the 
help of a pole that was fastened to the side. After he had been taken round the 
fir trees by Heidi that he might see their beauty from all sides, he got into the 
sleigh and lifted the child on to his lap; then he wrapped her up in the sack, 
that she might keep nice and warm, and put his left arm closely round her, for 
it was necessary to hold her tight during the coming journey. He now grasped 
the pole with his right hand and gave the sleigh a push forward with his two 
feet. The sleigh shot down the mountain side with such rapidity that Heidi 
thought they were flying through the air like a bird, and shouted aloud with 
delight. Suddenly they came to a standstill, and there they were at Peter’s hut. 
Her grandfather lifted her out and unwrapped her. “There you are, now go in, 
and when it begins to grow dark you must start on your way home again.” 
Then he left her and went up the mountain, pulling his sleigh after him. 

Heidi opened the door of the hut and stepped into a tiny room that looked 
very dark, with a fireplace and a few dishes on a wooden shelf; this was the 
little kitchen. She opened another door, and now found herself in another 
small room, for the place was not a herdsman’s hut like her grandfather’s, 
with one large room on the ground floor and a hay-loft above, but a very old 
cottage, where everything was narrow and poor and shabby. A table was close 
to the door, and as Heidi stepped in she saw a woman sitting at it, putting a 
patch on a waistcoat which Heidi recognised at once as Peter’s. In the corner 
sat an old woman, bent with age, spinning. Heidi was quite sure this was the 
grandmother, so she went up to the spinning-wheel and said, “Good- day, 
grandmother, I have come at last; did you think I was a long time coming?” 

The woman raised her head and felt for the hand that the child held out to 
her, and when she found it, she passed her own over it thoughtfully for a few 
seconds, and then said, “Are you the child who lives up with Alm-Uncle, are 
you Heidi?” 
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“Yes, yes,” answered Heidi, “I have just come down in the sleigh with 
grandfather.” 

“Is it possible! Why your hands are quite warm! Brigitta, did Alm- Uncle 
come himself with the child?” 

Peter’s mother had left her work and risen from the table and now stood 
looking at Heidi with curiosity, scanning her from head to foot. “I do not 
know, mother, whether Uncle came himself; it is hardly likely, the child 
probably makes a mistake.” 

But Heidi looked steadily at the woman, not at all as if in any uncertainty, 
and said, “I know quite well who wrapped me in my bedcover and brought 
me down in the sleigh: it was grandfather.” 

“There was some truth then perhaps in what Peter used to tell us of Alm- 
Uncle during the summer, when we thought he must be wrong,” said 


grandmother; “but who would ever have believed that such a thing was 


possible? I did not think the child would live three weeks up there. What is 
she like, Brigitta?” 

The latter had so thoroughly examined Heidi on all sides that she was well 
able to describe her to her mother. 

“She has Adelaide’s slenderness of figure, but her eyes are dark and her 
hair curly like her father’s and the old man’s up there: she takes after both of 
them, I think.” 

Heidi meanwhile had not been idle; she had made the round of the room 
and looked carefully at everything there was to be seen. All of a sudden she 
exclaimed, “Grandmother, one of your shutters is flapping backwards and 
forwards; grandfather would put a nail in and make it all right in a minute, or 
else it will break one of the panes some day; look, look, how it keeps on 
banging!” 

“Ah, dear child,” said the old woman, “I am not able to see it, but I can 
hear that and many other things besides the shutter. Everything about the 
place rattles and creaks when the wind is blowing, and it gets inside through 
all the cracks and holes. The house is going to pieces, and in the night, when 
the two others are asleep, I often lie awake in fear and trembling, thinking that 
the whole place will give way and fall and kill us. And there is not a creature 
to mend anything for us, for Peter does not understand such work.” 

“But why cannot you see, grandmother, that the shutter is loose. Look, 
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there it goes again, see, that one there!” And Heidi pointed to the particular 
shutter. 

“Alas, child, it is not only that I cannot see — I can see, nothing, nothing,” 
said the grandmother in a voice of lamentation. 

“But if I were to go outside and put back the shutter so that you had more 
light, then you could see, grandmother?” 

“No, no, not even then, no one can make it light for me again.” 

“But if you were to go outside among all the white snow, then surely you 
would find it light; just come with me, grandmother, and I will show you.” 
Heidi took hold of the old woman’s hand to lead her along, for she was 
beginning to feel quite distressed at the thought of her being without light. 


“Let me be, dear child; it is always dark for me now; whether in snow or 
sun, no light can penetrate my eyes.” 

“But surely it does in summer, grandmother,” said Heidi, more and more 
anxious to find some way out of the trouble, “when the hot sun is shining 
down again, and he says good-night to the mountains, and they all turn on 
fire, and the yellow flowers shine like gold, then, you will see, it will be 
bright and beautiful for you again.” 

“Ah, child, I shall see the mountains on fire or the yellow flowers no more; 
it will never be light for me again on earth, never.” 

At these words Heidi broke into loud crying. In her distress she kept on 
sobbing out, “Who can make it light for you again? Can no one do it? Isn’t 
there any one who can do it?” 

The grandmother now tried to comfort the child, but it was not easy to 
quiet her. Heidi did not often weep, but when she did she could not get over 
her trouble for a long while. The grandmother had tried all means in her 
power to allay the child’s grief, for it went to her heart to hear her sobbing so 
bitterly. At last she said, “Come here, dear Heidi, come and let me tell you 
something. You cannot think how glad one is to hear a kind word when one 
can no longer see, and it is such a pleasure to me to listen to you while you 
talk. So come and sit beside me and tell me something; tell me what you do 
up there, and how grandfather occupies himself. I knew him very well in old 
days; but for many years now I have heard nothing of him, except through 
Peter, who never says much.” 

This was a new and happy idea to Heidi; she quickly dried her tears and 
said in a comforting voice, “Wait, grandmother, till I have told grandfather 
everything, he will make it light for you again, I am sure, and will do 
something so that the house will not fall; he will put everything right for you.” 

The grandmother was silent, and Heidi now began to give her a lively 
description of her life with the grandfather, and of the days she spent on the 
mountain with the goats, and then went on to tell her of what she did now 
during the winter, and how her grandfather was able to make all sorts of 


things, seats and stools, and mangers where the hay was put for Little Swan 


and Little Bear, besides a new large water-tub for her to bathe in when the 
summer came, and a new milk-bowl and spoon, and Heidi grew more and 
more animated as she enumerated all the beautiful things which were made so 
magically out of pieces of wood; she then told the grandmother how she stood 
by him and watched all he did, and how she hoped some day to be able to 
make the same herself. 

The grandmother listened with the greatest attention, only from time to 
time addressing her daughter, “Do you hear that, Brigitta? Do you hear what 
she is saying about Uncle?” 

The conversation was all at once interrupted by a heavy thump on the door, 
and in marched Peter, who stood stock-still, opening his eyes with 
astonishment, when he caught sight of Heidi; then his face beamed with 
smiles as she called out, “Good-evening, Peter.” 

“What, is the boy back from school already?” exclaimed the grandmother 
in surprise. “I have not known an afternoon pass so quickly as this one for 
years. How is the reading getting on, Peter?” 

“Just the same,” was Peter’s answer. 

The old woman gave a little sigh. “Ah, well,” she said, “I hoped you would 
have something different to tell me by this time, as you are going to be twelve 
years old this February.” 

“What was it that you hoped he would have to tell you?” asked Heidi, 
interested in all the grandmother said. 

“T mean that he ought to have learnt to read a bit by now,” continued the 
grandmother. “Up there on the shelf is an old prayer-book, with beautiful 
songs in it which I have not heard for a long time and cannot now remember 
to repeat to myself, and I hoped that Peter would soon learn enough to be able 
to read one of them to me sometimes; but he finds it too difficult.” 

“I must get a light, it is getting too dark to see,” said Peter’s mother, who 
was still busy mending his waistcoat. “I feel too as if the afternoon had gone I 
hardly know how.” 

Heidi now jumped up from her low chair, and holding out her hand hastily 
to the grandmother said, “Good-night, grandmother, if it is getting dark I must 


go home at once,” and bidding good-bye to Peter and his mother she went 
towards the door. But the grandmother called out in an anxious voice, “Wait, 
wait, Heidi; you must not go alone like that, Peter must go with you; and take 
care of the child, Peter, that she does not fall, and don’t let her stand still for 
fear she should get frozen, do you hear? Has she got anything warm to put 
around her throat?” 

“T have not anything to put on,” called back Heidi, “but I am sure I shall 
not be cold,” and with that she ran outside and went off at such a pace that 
Peter had difficulty in overtaking her. The grandmother, still in distress, called 
out to her daughter, “Run after her, Brigitta; the child will be frozen to death 
on such a night as this; take my shawl, run quickly!” 

Brigitta ran out. But the children had taken but a few steps before they saw 
the grandfather coming down to meet them, and in another minute his long 
strides had brought him to their side. 

“That’s right, Heidi; you have kept your word,” said the grandfather, and 
then wrapping the sack firmly round her he lifted her in his arms and strode 
off with her up the mountain. Brigitta was just in time to see him do all this, 
and on her return to the hut with Peter expressed her astonishment to the 
grandmother. The latter was equally surprised, and kept on saying, “God be 
thanked that he is good to the child, God be thanked! Will he let her come to 
me again, I wonder! the child has done me so much good. What a loving little 
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heart it is, and how merrily she tells her tale!” And she continued to dwell 
with delight on the thought of the child until she went to bed, still saying now 
and again, “If only she will come again! Now I have really something left in 
the world to take pleasure in.” And Brigitta agreed with all her mother said, 
and Peter nodded his head in approval each time his grandmother spoke, 
saying, with a broad smile of satisfaction, “I told you so!” 

Meanwhile Heidi was chattering away to her grandfather from inside her 
sack; her voice, however, could not reach him through the many thick folds of 
her wrap, and as therefore it was impossible to understand a word she was 
saying, he called to her, “Wait till we get home, and then you can tell me all 


about it.” They had no sooner got inside the hut than Heidi, having been 


released from her covering, at once began what she had to say, “Grandfather, 
to-morrow we must take the hammer and the long nails and fasten 
grandmother’s shutter, and drive in a lot more nails in other places, for her 
house shakes and rattles all over.” 

“We must, must we? who told you that?” asked her grandfather. 

“Nobody told me, but I know it for all that,” replied Heidi, “for everything 
is giving way, and when the grandmother cannot sleep, she lies trembling for 
fear at the noise, for she thinks that every minute the house will fall down on 
their heads; and everything now is dark for grandmother, and she does not 
think any one can make it light for her again, but you will be able to, I am 
sure, grandfather. Think how dreadful it is for her to be always in the dark, 
and then to be frightened at what may happen, and nobody can help her but 
you. To-morrow we must go and help her; we will, won’t we, grandfather?” 

The child was clinging to the old man and looking up at him in trustful 
confidence. The grandfather looked down at Heidi for a while without 
speaking, and then said, “Yes, Heidi, we will do something to stop the 
rattling, at least we can do that; we will go down about it to-morrow!” 

The child went skipping round the room for joy, crying out, “We shall go 
to-morrow! we shall go to-morrow!” 

The grandfather kept his promise. On the following afternoon he brought 
the sleigh out again, and as on the previous day, he set Heidi down at the door 
of the grandmother’s hut and said, “Go in now, and when it grows dark, come 
out again.” Then he put the sack in the sleigh and went round the house. 

Heidi had hardly opened the door and sprung into the room when the 
grandmother called out from her corner, “It’s the child again! here she 
comes!” and in her delight she let the thread drop from her fingers, and the 
wheel stood still as she stretched out both her hands in welcome. Heidi ran to 
her, and then quickly drew the little stool close up to the old woman, and 
seating herself upon it, began to tell and ask her all kinds of things. All at 
once came the sound of heavy blows against the wall of the hut and the 
grandmother gave such a start of alarm that she nearly upset the spinning- 


wheel, and cried in a trembling voice, “Ah, my God, now it is coming, the 


house is going to fall upon us!” But Heidi caught her by the arm, and said 
soothingly, “No, no, grandmother, do not be frightened, it is only grandfather 
with his hammer; he is mending up everything, so that you shan’t have such 
fear and trouble.” 

“Is it possible! is it really possible! so the dear God has not forgotten us!” 
exclaimed the grandmother. “Do you hear, Brigitta, what that noise is? Did 
you hear what the child says? Now, as I listen, I can tell it is a hammer; go 
outside, Brigitta, and if it is Alm-Uncle, tell him he must come inside a 
moment that I may thank him.” 

Brigitta went outside and found Alm-Uncle in the act of fastening some 
heavy pieces of new wood along the wall. She stepped up to him and said, 
“Good-evening, Uncle, mother and I have to thank you for doing us such a 
kind service, and she would like to tell you herself how grateful she is; I do 
not know who else would have done it for us; we shall not forget your 
kindness, for I am sure—” 

“That will do,” said the old man, interrupting her. 

“T know what you think of Alm-Uncle without your telling me. Go indoors 
again, I can find out for myself where the mending is wanted.” 

Brigitta obeyed on the spot, for Uncle had a way with him that made few 
people care to oppose his will. He went on knocking with his hammer all 
round the house, and then mounted the narrow steps to the roof, and 
hammered away there, until he had used up all the nails he had brought with 
him. Meanwhile it had been growing dark, and he had hardly come down 
from the roof and dragged the sleigh out from behind the goat-shed when 
Heidi appeared outside. The grandfather wrapped her up and took her in his 
arms as he had done the day before, for although he had to drag the sleigh up 
the mountain after him, he feared that if the child sat in it alone her wrappings 
would fall off and that she would be nearly if not quite frozen, so he carried 
her warm and safe in his arms. 

So the winter went by. After many years of joyless life, the blind 
grandmother had at last found something to make her happy; her days were 


no longer passed in weariness and darkness, one like the other without 


pleasure or change, for now she had always something to which she could 
look forward. She listened for the little tripping footstep as soon as day had 
come, and when she heard the door open and knew the child was really there, 
she would call out, “God be thanked, she has come again!” And Heidi would 
sit by her and talk and tell her everything she knew in so lively a manner that 
the grandmother never noticed how the time went by, and never now as 
formerly asked Brigitta, “Isn’t the day done yet?” but as the child shut the 
door behind her on leaving, would exclaim, “How short the afternoon has 
seemed; don’t you think so, Brigitta?” And this one would answer, “I do 
indeed; it seems as if Ihad only just cleared away the mid-day meal.” And the 
grandmother would continue, “Pray God the child is not taken from me, and 
that Alm-Uncle continues to let her come! Does she look well and strong, 
Brigitta?” And the latter would answer, “She looks as bright and rosy as an 
apple.” 

And Heidi had also grown very fond of the old grandmother, and when at 
last she knew for certain that no one could make it light for her again, she was 
overcome with sorrow; but the grandmother told her again that she felt the 
darkness much less when Heidi was with her, and so every fine winter’s day 
the child came travelling down in her sleigh. The grandfather always took her, 
never raising any objection, indeed he always carried the hammer and sundry 
other things down in the sleigh with him, and many an afternoon was spent by 
him in making the goatherd’s cottage sound and tight. It no longer groaned 
and rattled the whole night through, and the grandmother, who for many 
winters had not been able to sleep in peace as she did now, said she should 


never forget what the Uncle had done for her. 





CHAPTER V. TWO VISITS AND WHAT CAME OF THEM 


QUICKLY THE WINTER passed, and still more quickly the bright glad 
summer, and now another winter was drawing to its close. Heidi was still as 
light-hearted and happy as the birds, and looked forward with more delight 
each day to the coming spring, when the warm south wind would roar through 
the fir trees and blow away the snow, and the warm sun would entice the blue 
and yellow flowers to show their heads, and the long days out on the 
mountain would come again, which seemed to Heidi the greatest joy that the 
earth could give. Heidi was now in her eighth year; she had learnt all kinds of 
useful things from her grandfather; she knew how to look after the goats as 
well as any one, and Little Swan and Bear would follow her like two faithful 
dogs, and give a loud bleat of pleasure when they heard her voice. Twice 
during the course of this last winter Peter had brought up a message from the 
schoolmaster at Dorfli, who sent word to Alm- Uncle that he ought to send 
Heidi to school, as she was over the usual age, and ought indeed to have gone 
the winter before. Uncle had sent word back each time that the schoolmaster 
would find him at home if he had anything he wished to say to him, but that 
he did not intend to send Heidi to school, and Peter had faithfully delivered 
his message. 

When the March sun had melted the snow on the mountain side and the 
snowdrops were peeping out all over the valley, and the fir trees had shaken 
off their burden of snow and were again merrily waving their branches in the 
air, Heidi ran backwards and forwards with delight first to the goat-shed then 
to the fir- trees, and then to the hut-door, in order to let her grandfather know 
how much larger a piece of green there was under the trees, and then would 
run off to look again, for she could hardly wait till everything was green and 
the full beautiful summer had clothed the mountain with grass and flowers. 


As Heidi was thus running about one sunny March morning, and had just 


jumped over the water-trough for the tenth time at least, she nearly fell 
backwards into it with fright, for there in front of her, looking gravely at her, 
stood an old gentleman dressed in black. When he saw how startled she was, 
he said in a kind voice, “Don’t be afraid of me, for I am very fond of children. 
Shake hands! You must be the Heidi I have heard of; where is your 
grandfather?” 

“He is sitting by the table, making round wooden spoons,” Heidi informed 
him, as she opened the door. 

He was the old village pastor from Dorfli who had been a neighbor of 
Uncle’s when he lived down there, and had known him well. He stepped 
inside the hut, and going up to the old man, who was bending over his work, 
said, “Good-morning, neighbor.” 

The grandfather looked up in surprise, and then rising said, “Good- 
morning” in return. He pushed his chair towards the visitor as he continued, 
“If you do not mind a wooden seat there is one for you.” 

The pastor sat down. “It is a long time since I have seen you, neighbor,” he 
said. 

“Or I you,” was the answer. 

“I have come to-day to talk over something with you,” continued the 
pastor. “I think you know already what it is that has brought me here,” and as 
he spoke he looked towards the child who was standing at the door, gazing 
with interest and surprise at the stranger. 

“Heidi, go off to the goats,” said her grandfather. “You take them a little 
salt and stay with them till I come.” 

Heidi vanished on the spot. 

“The child ought to have been at school a year ago, and most certainly this 
last winter,” said the pastor. “The schoolmaster sent you word about it, but 
you gave him no answer. What are you thinking of doing with the child, 
neighbor?” 

“T am thinking of not sending her to school,” was the answer. 

The visitor, surprised, looked across at the old man, who was sitting on his 


bench with his arms crossed and a determined expression about his whole 


person. 

“How are you going to let her grow up then?” he asked. 

“I am going to let her grow up and be happy among the goats and birds; 
with them she is safe, and will learn nothing evil.” 

“But the child is not a goat or a bird, she is a human being. If she learns no 
evil from these comrades of hers, she will at the same time learn nothing; but 
she ought not to grow up in ignorance, and it is time she began her lessons. I 
have come now that you may have leisure to think over it, and to arrange 
about it during the summer. This is the last winter that she must be allowed to 
run wild; next winter she must come regularly to school every day.” 

“She will do no such thing,” said the old man with calm determination. 

“Do you mean that by no persuasion can you be brought to see reason, and 
that you intend to stick obstinately to your decision?” said the pastor, growing 
somewhat angry. “You have been about the world, and must have seen and 
learnt much, and I should have given you credit for more sense, neighbor.” 

“Indeed,” replied the old man, and there was a tone in his voice that 
betrayed a growing irritation on his part too, “and does the worthy pastor 
really mean that he would wish me next winter to send a young child like that 
some miles down the mountain on ice-cold mornings through storm and 
snow, and let her return at night when the wind is raging, when even one like 
ourselves would run a risk of being blown down by it and buried in the snow? 
And perhaps he may not have forgotten the child’s mother, Adelaide? She was 
a Sleep-walker, and had fits. Might not the child be attacked in the same way 
if obliged to over-exert herself? And some one thinks they can come and 
force me to send her? I will go before all the courts of justice in the country, 
and then we shall see who will force me to do it!” 

“You are quite right, neighbor,” said the pastor in a friendly tone of voice. 
“T see it would have been impossible to send the child to school from here. 
But I perceive that the child is dear to you; for her sake do what you ought to 
have done long ago: come down into Dorfli and live again among your 
fellowmen. What sort of a life is this you lead, alone, and with bitter thoughts 


towards God and man! If anything were to happen to you up here who would 


there be to help you? I cannot think but what you must be half-frozen to death 
in this hut in the winter, and I do not know how the child lives through it!” 

“The child has young blood in her veins and a good roof over her head, 
and let me further tell the pastor, that I know where wood is to be found, and 
when is the proper time to fetch it; the pastor can go and look inside my 
wood-shed; the fire is never out in my hut the whole winter through. As to 
going to live below that is far from my thoughts; the people despise me and I 
them; it is therefore best for all of us that we live apart.” 

“No, no, it is not best for you; I know what it is you lack,” said the pastor 
in an earnest voice. “As to the people down there looking on you with dislike, 
it is not as bad as you think. Believe me, neighbor; seek to make your peace 
with God, pray for forgiveness where you need it, and then come and see how 
differently people will look upon you, and how happy you may yet be.” 

The pastor had risen and stood holding out his hand to the old man as he 
added with renewed earnestness, “I will wager, neighbor, that next winter you 
will be down among us again, and we shall be good neighbors as of old. I 
should be very grieved if any pressure had to be put upon you; give me your 
hand and promise me that you will come and live with us again and become 
reconciled to God and man.” 

Alm-Uncle gave the pastor his hand and answered him calmly and firmly, 
“You mean well by me I know, but as to that which you wish me to do, I say 
now what I shall continue to say, that I will not send the child to school nor 
come and live among you.” 

“Then God help you!” said the pastor, and he turned sadly away and left 
the hut and went down the mountain. 

Alm-Uncle was out of humor. When Heidi said as usual that afternoon, 
“Can we go down to grandmother now?” he answered, “Not to-day.” He did 
not speak again the whole of that day, and the following morning when Heidi 
again asked the same question, he replied, “We will see.” But before the 
dinner bowls had been cleared away another visitor arrived, and this time it 


was Cousin Dete. She had a fine feathered hat on her head, and a long trailing 


skirt to her dress which swept the floor, and on the floor of a goatherd’s hut 
there are all sorts of things that do not belong to a dress. 

The grandfather looked her up and down without uttering a word. But Dete 
was prepared with an exceedingly amiable speech and began at once to praise 
the looks of the child. She was looking so well she should hardly have known 
her again, and it was evident that she had been happy and well-cared for with 
her grandfather; but she had never lost sight of the idea of taking the child 
back again, for she well understood that the little one must be much in his 
way, but she had not been able to do it at first. Day and night, however, she 
had thought over the means of placing the child somewhere, and that was why 
she had come to- day, for she had just heard of something that would be a 
lucky chance for Heidi beyond her most ambitious hopes. Some immensely 
wealthy relatives of the people she was serving, who had the most splendid 
house almost in Frankfurt, had an only daughter, young and an invalid, who 
was always obliged to go about in a wheeled chair; she was therefore very 
much alone and had no one to share her lessons, and so the little girl felt dull. 
Her father had spoken to Dete’s mistress about finding a companion for her, 
and her mistress was anxious to help in the matter, as she felt so sympathetic 
about it. The lady-housekeeper had described the sort of child they wanted, 
simple-minded and unspoilt, and not like most of the children that one saw 
now-a- days. Dete had thought at once of Heidi and had gone off without 
delay to see the lady-housekeeper, and after Dete had given her a description 
of Heidi, she had immediately agreed to take her. And no one could tell what 
good fortune there might not be in store for Heidi, for if she was once with 
these people and they took a fancy to her, and anything happened to their own 
daughter — one could never tell, the child was so weakly — and they did not 
feel they could live without a child, why then the most unheard of luck — 

“Have you nearly finished what you had to say?” broke in Alm- Uncle, 
who had allowed her to talk on uninterruptedly so far. 

“Ugh!” exclaimed Dete, throwing up her head in disgust, “one would think 


I had been talking to you about the most ordinary matter; why there is not one 


person in all Prattigau who would not thank God if I were to bring them such 
a piece of news as I am bringing you.” 

“You may take your news to anybody you like, I will have nothing to do 
with it.” 

But now Dete leaped up from her seat like a rocket and cried, “If that is all 
you have to say about it, why then I will give you a bit of my mind. The child 
is now eight years old and knows nothing, and you will not let her learn. You 
will not send her to church or school, as I was told down in Dorfli, and she is 
my own sister’s child. I am responsible for what happens to her, and when 
there is such a good opening for a child, as this which offers for Heidi, only a 
person who cares for nobody and never wishes good to any one would think 
of not jumping at it. But I am not going to give in, and that I tell you; I have 
everybody in Dorfli on my side; there is not one person there who will not 
take my part against you; and I advise you to think well before bringing it into 
court, if that is your intention; there are certain things which might be brought 
up against you which you would not care to hear, for when one has to do with 
law-courts there is a great deal raked up that had been forgotten.” 

“Be silent!” thundered the Uncle, and his eyes flashed with anger. “Go and 
be done with you! and never let me see you again with your hat and feather, 
and such words on your tongue as you come with today!” And with that he 
strode out of the hut. 

“You have made grandfather angry,” said Heidi, and her dark eyes had 
anything but a friendly expression in them as she looked at Dete. 

“He will soon be all right again; come now,” said Dete hurriedly, “and 
show me where your clothes are.” 

“T am not coming,” said Heidi. 

“Nonsense,” continued Dete; then altering her tone to one half- coaxing, 
half-cross, “Come, come, you do not understand any better than your 
grandfather; you will have all sorts of good things that you never dreamed 
of.” Then she went to the cupboard and taking out Heidi’s things rolled them 
up in a bundle. “Come along now, there’s your hat; it is very shabby but will 


do for the present; put it on and let us make haste off.” 


“T am not coming,” repeated Heidi. 

“Don’t be so stupid and obstinate, like a goat; I suppose it’s from the goats 
you have learnt to be so. Listen to me: you saw your grandfather was angry 
and heard what he said, that he did not wish to see us ever again; he wants 
you now to go away with me and you must not make him angrier still. You 
can’t think how nice it is at Frankfurt, and what a lot of things you will see, 
and if you do not like it you can come back again; your grandfather will be in 
a good temper again by that time.” 

“Can I return at once and be back home again here this evening?” asked 
Heidi. 

“What are you talking about, come along now! I tell you that you can 
come back here when you like. To-day we shall go as far as Mayenfeld, and 
early to-morrow we shall start in the train, and that will bring you home again 
in no time when you wish it, for it goes as fast as the wind.” 

Dete had now got the bundle under her arm and the child by the hand, and 
so they went down the mountain together. 

As it was still too early in the year to take his goats out, Peter continued to 
go to school at Dorfli, but now and again he stole a holiday, for he could see 
no use in learning to read, while to wander about a bit and look for stout 
sticks which might be wanted some day he thought a far better employment. 
As Dete and Heidi neared the grandmother’s hut they met Peter coming round 
the corner; he had evidently been well rewarded that day for his labors, for he 
was carrying an immense bundle of long thick hazel sticks on his shoulders. 
He stood still and stared at the two approaching figures; as they came up to 
him, he exclaimed, “Where are you going, Heidi?” 

“I am only just going over to Frankfurt for a little visit with Dete,” she 
replied; “but I must first run in to grandmother, she will be expecting me.” 

“No, no, you must not stop to talk; it is already too late,” said Dete, 
holding Heidi, who was struggling to get away, fast by the hand. “You can go 
in when you come back, you must come along now,” and she pulled the child 
on with her, fearing that if she let her go in Heidi might take it into her head 
again that she did not wish to come, and that the grandmother might stand by 


her. Peter ran into the hut and banged against the table with his bundle of 
sticks with such violence that everything in the room shook, and his 
grandmother leaped up with a cry of alarm from her spinning-wheel. Peter 
had felt that he must give vent to his feelings somehow. 

“What is the matter? What is the matter?” cried the frightened old woman, 
while his mother, who had also started up from her seat at the shock, said in 
her usual patient manner, “What is it, Peter? why do you behave so roughly?” 

“Because she is taking Heidi away,” explained Peter. 

“Who? who? where to, Peter, where to?” asked the grandmother, growing 
still more agitated; but even as she spoke she guessed what had happened, for 
Brigitta had told her shortly before that she had seen Dete going up to Alm- 
Uncle. The old woman rose hastily and with trembling hands opened the 
window and called out beseechingly, “Dete, Dete, do not take the child away 
from us! do not take her away!” 

The two who were hastening down the mountain heard her voice, and Dete 
evidently caught the words, for she grasped Heidi’s hand more firmly. Heidi 
struggled to get free, crying, “Grandmother is calling, I must go to her.” 

But Dete had no intention of letting the child go, and quieted her as best 
she could; they must make haste now, she said, or they would be too late and 
not able to go on the next day to Frankfurt, and there the child would see how 
delightful it was, and Dete was sure would not wish to go back when she was 
once there. But if Heidi wanted to return home she could do so at once, and 
then she could take something she liked back to grandmother. This was a new 
idea to Heidi, and it pleased her so much that Dete had no longer any 
difficulty in getting her along. 

After a few minutes’ silence, Heidi asked, “What could I take back to 
her?” 

“We must think of something nice,” answered Dete; “a soft roll of white 
bread; she would enjoy that, for now she is old she can hardly eat the hard, 
black bread.” 

“No, she always gives it back to Peter, telling him it is too hard, for I have 


seen her do it myself,” affirmed Heidi. “Do let us make haste, for then 


perhaps we can get back soon from Frankfurt, and I shall be able to give her 
the white bread to- day.” And Heidi started off running so fast that Dete with 
the bundle under her arm could scarcely keep up with her. But she was glad, 
nevertheless, to get along so quickly, for they were nearing Dorfli, where her 
friends would probably talk and question in a way that might put other ideas 
into Heidi’s head. So she went on straight ahead through the village, holding 
Heidi tightly by the hand, so that they might all see that it was on the child’s 
account she was hurrying along at such a rate. To all their questions and 
remarks she made answer as she passed “I can’t stop now, as you see, I must 
make haste with the child as we have yet some way to go.” 

“Are you taking her away?” “Is she running away from Alm-Uncle?” “It’s 
a wonder she is still alive!” “But what rosy cheeks she has!” Such were the 
words which rang out on all sides, and Dete was thankful that she had not to 
stop and give any distinct answers to them, while Heidi hurried eagerly 
forward without saying a word. 

From that day forward Alm-Uncle looked fiercer and more forbidding than 
ever when he came down and passed through Dorfli. He spoke to no one, and 
looked such an ogre as he came along with his pack of cheeses on his back, 
his immense stick in his hand, and his thick, frowning eyebrows, that the 
women would call to their little ones, “Take care! get out of Alm-Uncle’s way 
or he may hurt you!” 

The old man took no notice of anybody as he strode through the village on 
his way to the valley below, where he sold his cheeses and bought what bread 
and meat he wanted for himself. After he had passed the villagers all crowded 
together looking after him, and each had something to say about him; how 
much wilder he looked than usual, how now he would not even respond to 
anybody’s greeting, while they all agreed that it was a great mercy the child 
had got away from him, and had they not all noticed how the child had 
hurried along as if afraid that her grandfather might be following to take her 
back? Only the blind grandmother would have nothing to say against him, and 
told those who came to her to bring her work, or take away what she had 
spun, how kind and thoughtful he had been with the child, how good to her 


and her daughter, and how many afternoons he had spent mending the house 
which, but for his help, would certainly by this time have fallen down over 
their heads. And all this was repeated down in Dorfli; but most of the people 
who heard it said that grandmother was too old to understand, and very likely 
had not heard rightly what was said; as she was blind she was probably also 
deaf. 

Alm-Uncle went no more now to the grandmother’s house, and it was well 
that he had made it so safe, for it was not touched again for a long time. The 
days were sad again now for the old blind woman, and not one passed but 
what she would murmur complainingly, “Alas! all our happiness and pleasure 
have gone with the child, and now the days are so long and dreary! Pray God, 


I see Heidi again once more before I die!” 





CHAPTER VI. ANEW CHAPTER ABOUT NEW THINGS 


IN HER HOME at Frankfurt, Clara, the little daughter of Herr Sesemann, was 
lying on the invalid couch on which she spent her whole day, being wheeled 
in it from room to room. Just now she was in what was known as the study, 
where, to judge by the various things standing and lying about, which added 
to the cosy appearance of the room, the family was fond of sitting. A 
handsome bookcase with glass doors explained why it was called the study, 
and here evidently the little girl was accustomed to have her lessons. 

Clara’s little face was thin and pale, and at this moment her two soft blue 
eyes were fixed on the clock, which seemed to her to go very slowly this day, 
and with a slight accent of impatience, which was very rare with her, she 
asked, “Isn’t it time yet, Fraulein Rottenmeier?” 

This lady was sitting very upright at a small work-table, busy with her 
embroidery. She had on a mysterious-looking loose garment, a large collar or 
shoulder-cape that gave a certain solemnity to her appearance, which was 
enhanced by a very lofty dome-shaped head dress. For many years past, since 
the mistress of the house had died, the housekeeping and the superintendence 
of the servants had been entrusted by Herr Sesemann to Fraulein Rottenmeier. 
He himself was often away from home, and he left her in sole charge, with the 
condition only that his little daughter should have a voice in all matters, and 
that nothing should be done against her wish. 

As Clara was putting her impatient question for the second time, Dete and 
Heidi arrived at the front door, and the former inquired of the coachman, who 
had just got down from his box, if it was too late to see Fraulein Rottenmeier. 

“That’s not my business,” grumbled the coachman; “ring the bell in the 
hall for Sebastian.” 

Dete did so, and Sebastian came downstairs; he looked astonished when he 


saw her, opening his eyes till they were nearly as big as the large round 


buttons on his coat. 

“Is it too late for me to see Fraulein Rottenmeier?” Dete asked again. 

“That’s not my business,” answered the man; “ring that other bell for the 
maid Tinette,” and without troubling himself any farther Sebastian 
disappeared. 

Dete rang again. This time Tinette appeared with a spotless white cap 
perched on the top of her head and a mocking expression of face. 

“What is it?” she called from the top of the stairs. Dete repeated her 
question. Tinette disappeared, but soon came back and called down again to 
Dete, “Come up, she is expecting you.” 

Dete and Heidi went upstairs and into the study, Tinette following. Dete 
remained standing politely near the door, still holding Heidi tightly by the 
hand, for she did not know what the child might take it into her head to do 
amid these new surroundings. 

Fraulein Rottenmeier rose slowly and went up to the little new companion 
for the daughter of the house, to see what she was like. She did not seem very 
pleased with her appearance. Heidi was dressed in her plain little woollen 
frock, and her hat was an old straw one bent out of shape. The child looked 
innocently out from beneath it, gazing with unconcealed astonishment at the 
lady’s towering head dress. 

“What is your name?” asked Fraulein Rottenmeier, after scrutinisingly 
examining the child for some minutes, while Heidi in return kept her eyes 
steadily fixed upon the lady. 

“Heidi,” she answered in a clear, ringing voice. 

“What? what? that’s no Christian name for a child; you were not christened 
that. What name did they give you when you were baptized?” continued 
Fraulein Rottenmeier. 

“I do not remember,” replied Heidi. 

“What a way to answer!” said the lady, shaking her head. “Dete, is the 
child a simpleton or only saucy?” 

“If the lady will allow me, I will speak for the child, for she is very 


unaccustomed to strangers,” said Dete, who had given Heidi a silent poke for 


making such an unsuitable answer. “She is certainly not stupid nor yet saucy, 
she does not know what it means even; she speaks exactly as she thinks. To- 
day she is for the first time in a gentleman’s house and she does not know 
good manners; but she is docile and very willing to learn, if the lady will 
kindly make excuses for her. She was christened Adelaide, after her mother, 
my sister, who is now dead.” 

“Well, that’s a name that one can pronounce,” remarked Fraulein 
Rottenmeier. “But I must tell you, Dete, that I am astonished to see so young 
a child. I told you that I wanted a companion of the same age as the young 
lady of the house, one who could share her lessons, and all her other 
occupations. Fraulein Clara is now over twelve; what age is this child?” 

“Tf the lady will allow me,” began Dete again, in her usual fluent manner, 
“T myself had lost count of her exact age; she is certainly a little younger, but 
not much; I cannot say precisely, but I think she is ten, or thereabouts.” 

“Grandfather told me I was eight,” put in Heidi. Dete gave her another 
poke, but as the child had not the least idea why she did so she was not at all 
confused. 

“What — only eight!” cried Fraulein Rottenmeier angrily. “Four years too 
young! Of what use is such a child! And what have you learnt? What books 
did you have to learn from?” 

“None,” said Heidi. 

“How? what? How then did you learn to read?” continued the lady. 

“T have never learnt to read, or Peter either,” Heidi informed her. 

“Mercy upon us! you do not know how to read! Is it really so?” exclaimed 
Fraulein Rottenmeier, greatly horrified. “Is it possible — not able to read? 
What have you learnt then?” 

“Nothing,” said Heidi with unflinching truthfulness. 

“Young woman,” said the lady to Dete, after having paused for a minute or 
two to recover from her shock, “this is not at all the sort of companion you led 
me to suppose; how could you think of bringing me a child like this?” 

But Dete was not to be put down so easily, and answered warmly, “If the 


lady will allow me, the child is exactly what I thought she required; the lady 


described what she wished for, a child unlike all other children, and I could 
find no other to suit, for the greater number I know are not peculiar, but one 
very much the same as the other, and I thought this child seemed as if made 
for the place. But I must go now, for my mistress will be waiting for me; if the 
lady will permit I will come again soon and see how she is getting on.” And 
with a bow Dete quickly left the room and ran downstairs. Fraulein 
Rottenmeier stood for a moment taken aback and then ran after Dete. If the 
child was to stop she had many things yet to say and ask about her, and there 
the child was, and what was more, Dete, as she plainly saw, meant to leave 
her there. 

Heidi remained by the door where she had been standing since she first 
came in. Clara had looked on during the interview without speaking; now she 
beckoned to Heidi and said, “Come here!” 

Heidi went up to her. 

“Would you rather be called Heidi or Adelaide?” asked Clara. 


“T am never called anything but Heidi,” was the child’s prompt answer. 





“Lam never called anything but Heidi.” (Page 105) 


“Then I shall always call you by that name,” said Clara, “it suits you. I 
have never heard it before, but neither have I ever seen a child like you 
before. Have you always had that short curly hair?” 

“Yes, I think so,” said Heidi. 

“Are you pleased to come to Frankfurt?” went on Clara. 

“No, but I shall go home to-morrow and take grandmother a white loaf,” 
explained Heidi. 

“Well, you are a funny child!” exclaimed Clara. “You were expressly sent 
for to come here and to remain with me and share my lessons; there will be 
some fun about them now as you cannot read, something new to do, for often 
they are dreadfully dull, and I think the morning will never pass away. You 
know my tutor comes every morning at about ten o’clock, and then we go on 
with lessons till two, and it does seem such a long time. Sometimes he takes 
up the book and holds it close up to his face, as if he was very short-sighted, 


but I know it’s only because he wants so dreadfully to gape, and Fraulein 
Rottenmeier takes her large handkerchief out also now and then and covers 
her face with it, as if she was moved by what we had been reading, but that is 
only because she is longing to gape too. And I myself often want to gape, but 
I am obliged to stop myself, for if Fraulein Rottenmeier sees me gaping she 
runs off at once and fetches the cod-liver oil and says I must have a dose, as I 
am getting weak again, and the cod-liver oil is horrible, so I do my best not to 
gape. But now it will be much more amusing, for I shall be able to lie and 
listen while you learn to read.” 

Heidi shook her head doubtfully when she heard of learning to read. 

“Oh, nonsense, Heidi, of course you must learn to read, everybody must, 
and my tutor is very kind, and never cross, and he will explain everything to 
you. But mind, when he explains anything to you, you won’t be able to 
understand; but don’t ask any questions, or else he will go on explaining and 
you will understand less than ever. Later when you have learnt more and 
know about things yourself, then you will begin to understand what he 
meant.” 

Fraulein Rottenmeier now came back into the room; she had not been able 
to overtake Dete, and was evidently very much put out; for she had wanted to 
go into more details concerning the child, and to convince Dete how 
misleading she had been, and how unfit Heidi was as a companion for Clara; 
she really did not know what to be about, or how to undo the mischief, and it 
made her all the more angry that she herself was responsible for it, having 
consented to Heidi being fetched. She ran backwards and forwards in a state 
of agitation between the study and the dining-room, and then began scolding 
Sebastian, who was standing looking at the table he had just finished laying to 
see that nothing was missing. 

“You can finish your thoughts to-morrow morning; make haste, or we shall 
get no dinner to-day at all.” 

Then hurrying out she called Tinette, but in such an ill- tempered voice 


that the maid came tripping forward with even more mincing steps than usual, 


but she looked so pert that even Fraulein Rottenmeier did not venture to scold 
her, which only made her suppressed anger the greater. 

“See that the room is prepared for the little girl who has just arrived,” said 
the lady, with a violent effort at self-control. “Everything is ready; it only 
wants dusting.” 

“It’s worth my troubling about,” said Tinette mockingly as she turned 
away. 

Meanwhile Sebastian had flung open the folding doors leading into the 
dining-room with rather more noise than he need, for he was feeling furious, 
although he did not dare answer back when Fraulein Rottenmeier spoke to 
him; he then went up to Clara’s chair to wheel her into the next room. As he 
was arranging the handle at the back preparatory to doing so, Heidi went near 
and stood staring at him. Seeing her eyes fixed upon him, he suddenly 
growled out, “Well, what is there in me to stare at like that?” which he would 
certainly not have done if he had been aware that Fraulein Rottenmeier was 
just then entering the room. “You look so like Peter,” answered Heidi. The 
lady-housekeeper clasped her hands in horror. “Is it possible!” she stammered 
half- aloud, “she is now addressing the servant as if he were a friend! I never 
could have imagined such a child!” 

Sebastian wheeled the couch into the dining-room and helped Clara on to 
her chair. Fraulein Rottenmeier took the seat beside her and made a sign to 
Heidi to take the one opposite. They were the only three at table, and as they 
sat far apart there was plenty of room for Sebastian to hand his dishes. Beside 
Heidi’s plate lay a nice white roll, and her eyes lighted up with pleasure as she 
saw it. The resemblance which Heidi had noticed had evidently awakened in 
her a feeling of confidence towards Sebastian, for she sat as still as a mouse 
and without moving until he came up to her side and handed her the dish of 
fish; then she looked at the roll and asked, “Can I have it?” Sebastian nodded, 
throwing a side glance at Fraulein Rottenmeier to see what effect this request 
would have upon her. Heidi immediately seized the roll and put it in her 
pocket. Sebastian’s face became convulsed, he was overcome with inward 


laughter but knew his place too well to laugh aloud. Mute and motionless he 


still remained standing beside Heidi; it was not his duty to speak, nor to move 
away until she had helped herself. Heidi looked wonderingly at him for a 
minute or two, and then said, “Am I to eat some of that too?” Sebastian 
nodded again. “Give me some then,” she said, looking calmly at her plate. At 
this Sebastian’s command of his countenance became doubtful, and the dish 
began to tremble suspiciously in his hands. 

“You can put the dish on the table and come back presently,” said Fraulein 
Rottenmeier with a severe expression of face. Sebastian disappeared on the 
spot. “As for you, Adelaide, I see I shall have to teach you the first rules of 
behavior,” continued the lady-housekeeper with a sigh. “I will begin by 
explaining to you how you are to conduct yourself at table,” and she went on 
to give Heidi minute instructions as to all she was to do. “And now,” she 
continued, “I must make you particularly understand that you are not to speak 
to Sebastian at table, or at any other time, unless you have an order to give 
him, or a necessary question to put to him; and then you are not to address 
him as if he was some one belonging to you. Never let me hear you speak to 
him in that way again! It is the same with Tinette, and for myself you are to 
address me as you hear others doing. Clara must herself decide what you are 
to call her.” 

“Why, Clara, of course,” put the latter. Then followed a long list of rules as 
to general behavior, getting up and going to bed, going in and out of the room, 
shutting the doors, keeping everything tidy, during the course of which 
Heidi’s eyes gradually closed, for she had been up before five o’clock that 
morning and had had a long journey. She leant back in her chair and fell fast 
asleep. Fraulein Rottenmeier having at last come to the end of her 
sermonizing said, “Now remember what I have said, Adelaide! Have you 
understood it all?” 

“Heidi has been asleep for ever so long,” said Clara, her face rippling all 
over with amusement, for she had not had such an entertaining dinner for a 
long time. 

“Tt is really insupportable what one has to go through with this child,” 


exclaimed Fraulein Rottenmeier, in great indignation, and she rang the bell so 


violently that Tinette and Sebastian both came running in and nearly tumbling 
over one another; but no noise was sufficient to wake Heidi, and it was with 
difficulty they could rouse her sufficiently to get her along to her bedroom, to 
reach which she had to pass first through the study, then through Clara’s 
bedroom, then through Fraulein Rottenmeier’s sitting-room, till she came to 
the corner room that had been set apart for her. 





CHAPTER VII. FRAULEIN ROTTENMEIER SPENDS AN 
UNCOMFORTABLE DAY 


Ks 


WHEN HEIDI OPENED her eyes on her first morning in Frankfurt she could 
not think where she was. Then she rubbed them and looked about her. She 
was sitting up in a high white bed, on one side of a large, wide room, into 
which the light was falling through very, very long white curtains; near the 
window stood two chairs covered with large flowers, and then came a sofa 
with the same flowers, in front of which was a round table; in the corner was 
a washstand, with things upon it that Heidi had never seen in her life before. 
But now all at once she remembered that she was in Frankfurt; everything that 
had happened the day before came back to her, and finally she recalled clearly 
the instructions that had been given her by the lady-housekeeper, as far as she 
had heard them. Heidi jumped out of bed and dressed herself; then she ran 
first to one window and then another; she wanted to see the sky and country 
outside; she felt like a bird in a cage behind those great curtains. But they 
were too heavy for her to put aside, so she crept underneath them to get to the 
window. But these again were so high that she could only just get her head 
above the sill to peer out. Even then she could not see what she longed for. In 
vain she went first to one and then the other of the windows — she could see 
nothing but walls and windows and again walls and windows. Heidi felt quite 
frightened. It was still early, for Heidi was accustomed to get up early and run 
out at once to see how everything was looking, if the sky was blue and if the 
sun was already above the mountains, or if the fir trees were waving and the 
flowers had opened their eyes. As a bird, when it first finds itself in its bright 
new cage, darts hither and thither, trying the bars in turn to see if it cannot get 
through them and fly again into the open, so Heidi continued to run 
backwards and forwards, trying to open first one and then the other of the 


windows, for she felt she could not bear to see nothing but walls and 


windows, and somewhere outside there must be the green grass, and the last 
unmelted snows on the mountain slopes, which Heidi so longed to see. But 
the windows remained immovable, try what Heidi would to open them, even 
endeavoring to push her little fingers under them to lift them up; but it was all 
no use. When after a while Heidi saw that her efforts were fruitless, she gave 
up trying, and began to think whether she would not go out and round the 
house till she came to the grass, but then she remembered that the night before 
she had only seen stones in front of the house. At that moment a knock came 
to the door, and immediately after Tinette put her head inside and said, 
“Breakfast is ready.” Heidi had no idea what an invitation so worded meant, 
and Tinette’s face did not encourage any questioning on Heidi’s part, but 
rather the reverse. Heidi was sharp enough to read its expression, and acted 
accordingly. So she drew the little stool out from under the table, put it in the 
corner and sat down upon it, and there silently awaited what would happen 
next. Shortly after, with a good deal of rustling and bustling Fraulein 
Rottenmeier appeared, who again seemed very much put out and called to 
Heidi, “What is the matter with you, Adelheid? Don’t you understand what 
breakfast is? Come along at once!” 

Heidi had no difficulty in understanding now and followed at once. Clara 
had been some time at the breakfast table and she gave Heidi a kindly 
greeting, her face looking considerably more cheerful than usual, for she 
looked forward to all kinds of new things happening again that day. Breakfast 
passed off quietly; Heidi ate her bread and butter in a perfectly correct 
manner, and when the meal was over and Clara wheeled back into the study, 
Fraulein Rottenmeier told her to follow and remain with Clara until the tutor 
should arrive and lessons begin. 

As soon as the children were alone again, Heidi asked, “How can one see 
out from here, and look right down on to the ground?” 

“You must open the window and look out,” replied Clara amused. 

“But the windows won’t open,” responded Heidi sadly. 

“Yes, they will,” Clara assured her. “You cannot open them, nor I either, 


but when you see Sebastian you can ask him to open one.” 


It was a great relief to Heidi to know that the windows could be opened 
and that one could look out, for she still felt as if she was shut up in prison. 
Clara now began to ask her questions about her home, and Heidi was 
delighted to tell her all about the mountain and the goats, and the flowery 
meadows which were so dear to her. 

Meanwhile her tutor had arrived; Fraulein Rottenmeier, however, did not 
bring him straight into the study but drew him first aside into the dining- 
room, where she poured forth her troubles and explained to him the awkward 
position in which she was placed, and how it had all come about. It appeared 
that she had written some time back to Herr Sesemann to tell him that his 
daughter very much wished to have a companion, and had added how 
desirable she thought it herself, as it would be a spur to Clara at her lessons 
and an amusement for her in her playtime. Fraulein Rottenmeier had privately 
wished for this arrangement on her own behalf, as it would relieve her from 
having always to entertain the sick girl herself, which she felt at times was too 
much for her. The father had answered that he was quite willing to let his 
daughter have a companion, provided she was treated in every way like his 
own child, as he would not have any child tormented or put upon, “which was 
a very unnecessary remark,” put in Fraulein Rottenmeier, “for who wants to 
torment children!” But now she went on to explain how dreadfully she had 
been taken in about the child, and related all the unimaginable things of which 
she had already been guilty, so that not only would he have to begin with 
teaching her the A B C, but would have to start with the most rudimentary 
instruction as regarded everything to do with daily life. She could see only 
one way out of this disastrous state of affairs, and that was for the tutor to 
declare that it was impossible for the two to learn together without detriment 
to Clara, who was so far ahead of the other; that would be a valid excuse for 
getting rid of the child, and Herr Sesemann would be sure to agree to the child 
being sent home again, but she dared not do this without his order, since he 
was aware that by this time the companion had arrived. But the tutor was a 
cautious man and not inclined to take a partial view of matters. He tried to 


calm Fraulein Rottenmeier, and gave it as his opinion that if the little girl was 


backward in some things she was probably advanced in others, and a little 
regular teaching would soon set the balance right. When Fraulein Rottenmeier 
saw that he was not ready to support her, and evidently quite ready to 
undertake teaching the alphabet, she opened the study door, which she 
quickly shut again as soon as he had gone through, remaining on the other 
side herself, for she had a perfect horror of the AB C. She walked up and 
down the dining-room, thinking over in her own mind how the servants were 
to be told to address Adelaide. The father had written that she was to be 
treated exactly like his own daughter, and this would especially refer, she 
imagined, to the servants. She was not allowed, however, a very long interval 
of time for consideration, for suddenly the sound of a frightful crash was 
heard in the study, followed by frantic cries for Sebastian. She rushed into the 
room. There on the floor lay in a confused heap, books, exercise-books, 
inkstand, and other articles with the table-cloth on the top, while from beneath 
them a dark stream of ink was flowing all across the floor. Heidi had 
disappeared. 

“Here’s a state of things!” exclaimed Fraulein Rottenmeier, wringing her 
hands. “Table-cloth, books, work-basket, everything lying in the ink! It was 
that unfortunate child, I suppose!” 

The tutor was standing looking down at the havoc in distress; there was 
certainly only one view to be taken of such a matter as this and that an 
unfavorable one. Clara meanwhile appeared to find pleasure in such an 
unusual event and in watching the results. “Yes, Heidi did it,” she explained, 
“but quite by accident; she must on no account be punished; she jumped up in 
such violent haste to get away that she dragged the tablecloth along with her, 
and so everything went over. There were a number of vehicles passing, that is 
why she rushed off like that; perhaps she has never seen a carriage.” 

“Is it not as I said? She has not the smallest notion about anything! not the 
slightest idea that she ought to sit still and listen while her lessons are going 
on. But where is the child who has caused all this trouble? Surely she has not 


run away! What would Herr Sesemann say to me?” She ran out of the room 


and down the stairs. There, at the bottom, standing in the open door- way, was 
Heidi, looking in amazement up and down the street. 

“What are you doing? What are you thinking of to run away like that?” 
called Fraulein Rottenmeier. 

“T heard the sound of the fir trees, but I cannot see where they are, and now 
I cannot hear them any more,” answered Heidi, looking disappointedly in the 
direction whence the noise of the passing carriages had reached her, and 
which to Heidi had seemed like the blowing of the south wind in the trees, so 
that in great joy of heart she had rushed out to look at them. 

“Fir trees! do you suppose we are in a wood? What ridiculous ideas are 
these? Come upstairs and see the mischief you have done!” 

Heidi turned and followed Fraulein Rottenmeier upstairs; she was quite 
astonished to see the disaster she had caused, for in her joy and haste to get to 
the fir trees she had been unaware of having dragged everything after her. 

“T excuse you doing this as it is the first time, but do not let me know you 
doing it a second time,” said Fraulein Rottenmeier, pointing to the floor. 
“During your lesson time you are to sit still and attend. If you cannot do this I 
shall have to tie you to your chair. Do you understand?” 

“Yes,” replied Heidi, “but I will certainly not move again,” for now she 
understood that it was a rule to sit still while she was being taught. 

Sebastian and Tinette were now sent for to clear up the broken articles and 
put things in order again; the tutor said good- morning and left, as it was 
impossible to do any more lessons that day; there had been certainly no time 
for gaping this morning. 

Clara had to rest for a certain time during the afternoon, and during this 
interval, as Fraulein Rottenmeier informed Heidi, the latter might amuse 
herself as she liked. When Clara had been placed on her couch after dinner, 
and the lady-housekeeper had retired to her room, Heidi knew that her time 
had come to choose her own occupation. It was just what she was longing for, 
as there was something she had made up her mind to do; but she would 
require some help for its accomplishment, and in view of this she took her 


stand in the hall in front of the dining-room door in order to intercept the 


person she wanted. In a few minutes up came Sebastian from the kitchen with 
a tray of silver tea-things, which he had to put away in the dining-room 
cupboard. As he reached the top stairs Heidi went up to him and addressed 
him in the formal manner she had been ordered to use by Fraulein 
Rottenmeier. 

Sebastian looked surprised and said somewhat curtly, “What is it you want, 
miss?” 

“I only wished to ask you something, but it is nothing bad like this 
morning,” said Heidi, anxious to conciliate him, for she saw that Sebastian 
was rather in a cross temper, and quite thought that it was on account of the 
ink she had spilt on the floor. 

“Indeed, and why, I should first like to know, do you address me like 
that?” replied Sebastian, evidently still put out. 

“Fraulein Rottenmeier told me always to speak to you like that,” said 
Heidi. 

Then Sebastian laughed, which very much astonished Heidi, who had seen 
nothing amusing in the conversation, but Sebastian, now he understood that 
the child was only obeying orders, added in a friendly voice, “What is it then 
that miss wants?” 

It was now Heidi’s turn to be a little put out, and she said, “My name is not 
miss, it is Heidi.” 

“Quite so, but the same lady has ordered me to call you miss,” explained 
Sebastian. 

“Has she? oh, then I must be called so,” said Heidi submissively, for she 
had already noticed that whatever Fraulein Rottenmeier said was law. “Then 
now I have three names,” she added with a sigh. 

“What was it little miss wished to ask?” said Sebastian as he went on into 
the dining-room to put away his silver. 

“How can a window be opened?” 

“Why, like that!” and Sebastian flung up one of the large windows. 

Heidi ran to it, but she was not tall enough to see out, for her head only 
reached the sill. 


“There, now miss can look out and see what is going on below,” said 
Sebastian as he brought her a high wooden stool to stand on. 

Heidi climbed up, and at last, as she thought, was going to see what she 
had been longing for. But she drew back her head with a look of great 
disappointment on her face. 

“Why, there is nothing outside but the stony streets,” she said mournfully; 
“but if I went right round to the other side of the house what should I see 
there, Sebastian?” 

“Nothing but what you see here,” he told her. 

“Then where can I go to see right away over the whole valley?” 

“You would have to climb to the top of a high tower, a church tower, like 
that one over there with the gold ball above it. From there you can see right 
away ever so far.” 

Heidi climbed down quickly from her stool, ran to the door, down the steps 
and out into the street. Things were not, however, quite so easy as she 
thought. Looking from the window the tower had appeared so close that she 
imagined she had only to run over the road to reach it. But now, although she 
ran along the whole length of the street, she still did not get any nearer to it, 
and indeed soon lost sight of it altogether; she turned down another street, and 
went on and on, but still no tower. She passed a great many people, but they 
all seemed in such a hurry that Heidi thought they had not time to tell her 
which way to go. Then suddenly at one of the street corners she saw a boy 
standing, carrying a hand-organ on his back and a funny-looking animal on 
his arm. Heidi ran up to him and said, “Where is the tower with the gold ball 
on the top?” 

“T don’t know,” was the answer. 

“Who can I ask to show me?” she asked again. 

“T don’t know.” 

“Do you know any other church with a high tower?” 

“Yes, I know one.” 


“Come then and show it me.” 


“Show me first what you will give me for it,” and the boy held out his 
hand as he spoke. Heidi searched about in her pockets and presently drew out 
a card on which was painted a garland of beautiful red roses; she looked at it 
first for a moment or two, for she felt rather sorry to part with it; Clara had 
only that morning made her a present of it — but then, to look down into the 
valley and see all the lovely green slopes! “There,” said Heidi, holding out the 
card, “would you like to have that?” 

The boy drew back his hand and shook his head. 

“What would you like then?” asked Heidi, not sorry to put the card back in 
her pocket. 

“Money.” 

“I have none, but Clara has; I am sure she will give me some; how much 
do you want?” 

“Twopence.” 

“Come along then.” 

They started off together along the street, and on the way Heidi asked her 
companion what he was carrying on his back; it was a hand-organ, he told 
her, which played beautiful music when he turned the handle. All at once they 
found themselves in front of an old church with a high tower; the boy stood 
still, and said, “There it is.” 

“But how shall I get inside?” asked Heidi, looking at the fast closed doors. 

“T don’t know,” was the answer. 

“Do you think that I can ring as they do for Sebastian?” 

“T don’t know.” 

Heidi had by this time caught sight of a bell in the wall which she now 
pulled with all her might. “If I go up you must stay down here, for I do not 
know the way back, and you will have to show me.” 

“What will you give me then for that?” 

“What do you want me to give you?” 

“Another twopence.” 

They heard the key turning inside, and then some one pulled open the 


heavy creaking door; an old man came out and at first looked with surprise 


and then in anger at the children, as he began scolding them: “What do you 
mean by ringing me down like this? Can’t you read what is written over the 
bell, ‘For those who wish to go up the tower’?” 

The boy said nothing but pointed his finger at Heidi. The latter answered, 
“But I do want to go up the tower.” 

“What do you want up there?” said the old man. “Has somebody sent 
you?” 

“No,” replied Heidi, “I only wanted to go up that I might look down.” 

“Get along home with you and don’t try this trick on me again, or you may 
not come off so easily a second time,” and with that he turned and was about 
to shut the door. But Heidi took hold of his coat and said beseechingly, “Let 
me go up, just once.” 

He looked around, and his mood changed as he saw her pleading eyes; he 
took hold of her hand and said kindly, “Well, if you really wish it so much, I 
will take you.” 

The boy sat down on the church steps to show that he was content to wait 
where he was. 

Hand in hand with the old man Heidi went up the many steps of the tower; 
they became smaller and smaller as they neared the top, and at last came one 
very narrow one, and there they were at the end of their climb. The old man 
lifted Heidi up that she might look out of the open window. 

“There, now you can look down,” he said. 

Heidi saw beneath her a sea of roofs, towers, and chimney-pots; she 
quickly drew back her head and said in a sad, disappointed voice, “It is not at 
all what I thought.” 

“You see now, a child like you does not understand anything about a view! 
Come along down and don’t go ringing at my bell again!” 

He lifted her down and went on before her down the narrow stairway. To 
the left of the turn where it grew wider stood the door of the tower-keeper’s 
room, and the landing ran out beside it to the edge of the steep slanting roof. 
At the far end of this was a large basket, in front of which sat a big grey cat, 


that snarled as it saw them, for she wished to warn the passers- by that they 


were not to meddle with her family. Heidi stood still and looked at her in 
astonishment, for she had never seen such a monster cat before; there were 
whole armies of mice, however, in the old tower, so the cat had no difficulty 
in catching half a dozen for her dinner every day. The old man seeing Heidi 
so struck with admiration said, “She will not hurt you while I am near; come, 
you can have a peep at the kittens.” 

Heidi went up to the basket and broke out into expressions of delight. 

“Oh, the sweet little things! the darling kittens,” she kept on saying, as she 
jumped from side to side of the basket so as, not to lose any of the droll 
gambols of the seven or eight little kittens that were scrambling and rolling 
and falling over one another. 

“Would you like to have one?” said the old man, who enjoyed watching 
the child’s pleasure. 

“For myself to keep?” said Heidi excitedly, who could hardly believe such 
happiness was to be hers. 

“Yes, of course, more than one if you like — in short, you can take away 
the whole lot if you have room for them,” for the old man was only too glad 
to think he could get rid of his kittens without more trouble. 

Heidi could hardly contain herself for joy. There would be plenty of room 
for them in the large house, and then how astonished and delighted Clara 
would be when she saw the sweet little kittens. 

“But how can I take them with me?” asked Heidi, and was going quickly 
to see how many she could carry away in her hands, when the old cat sprang 
at her so fiercely that she shrank back in fear. 

“T will take them for you if you will tell me where,” said the old man, 
stroking the cat to quiet her, for she was an old friend of his that had lived 
with him in the tower for many years. 

“To Herr Sesemann’s, the big house where there is a gold dog’s head on 
the door, with a ring in its mouth,” explained Heidi. 

Such full directions as these were not really needed by the old man, who 
had had charge of the tower for many a long year and knew every house far 


and near, and moreover Sebastian was an acquaintance of his. 


“T know the house,” he said, “but when shall I bring them, and who shall I 
ask for? — you are not one of the family, I am sure.” 

“No, but Clara will be so delighted when I take her the kittens.” 

The old man wished now to go downstairs, but Heidi did not know how to 
tear herself away from the amusing spectacle. 

“Tf I could just take one or two away with me! one for myself and one for 
Clara, may I?” 

“Well, wait a moment,” said the man, and he drew the cat cautiously away 
into his room, and leaving her by a bowl of food came out again and shut the 
door. “Now take two of them.” 

Heidi’s eyes shone with delight. She picked up a white kitten and another 
striped white and yellow, and put one in the right, the other in the left pocket. 
Then she went downstairs. The boy was still sitting outside on the steps, and 
as the old man shut the door of the church behind them, she said, “Which is 
our way to Herr Sesemann’s house?” 

“T don’t know,” was the answer. 

Heidi began a description of the front door and the steps and the windows, 
but the boy only shook his head, and was not any the wiser. 

“Well, look here,” continued Heidi, “from one window you can see a very, 
very large grey house, and the roof runs like this—” and Heidi drew a zigzag 
line in the air with her forefinger. 

With this the boy jumped up, he was evidently in the habit of guiding 
himself by similar landmarks. He ran straight off with Heidi after him, and in 
a very short time they had reached the door with the large dog’s head for the 
knocker. Heidi rang the bell. Sebastian opened it quickly, and when he saw it 
was Heidi, “Make haste! make haste,” he cried in a hurried voice. 

Heidi sprang hastily in and Sebastian shut the door after her, leaving the 
boy, whom he had not noticed, standing in wonder on the steps. 

“Make haste, little miss,” said Sebastian again; “go straight into the dining- 
room, they are already at table; Fraulein Rottenmeier looks like a loaded 


cannon. What could make the little miss run off like that?” 


Heidi walked into the room. The lady housekeeper did not look up, Clara 
did not speak; there was an uncomfortable silence. Sebastian pushed her chair 
up for her, and when she was seated Fraulein Rottenmeier, with a severe 
countenance, sternly and solemnly addressed her: “I will speak with you 
afterwards, Adelheid, only this much will I now say, that you behaved in a 
most unmannerly and reprehensible way by running out of the house as you 
did, without asking permission, without any one knowing a word about it; and 
then to go wandering about till this hour; I never heard of such behavior 
before.” 

“Miau!” came the answer back. 

This was too much for the lady’s temper; with raised voice she exclaimed, 
“You dare, Adelheid, after your bad behavior, to answer me as if it were a 
joke?” 

“T did not—” began Heidi— “Miau! miau!” 

Sebastian almost dropped his dish and rushed out of the room. 

“That will do,” Fraulein Rottenmeier tried to say, but her voice was almost 
stifled with anger. “Get up and leave the room.” 

Heidi stood up frightened, and again made an attempt to explain. “I really 
did not—” “Miau! miau! miau!” 

“But, Heidi,” now put in Clara, “when you see that it makes Fraulein 
Rottenmeier angry, why do you keep on saying miau?” 

“Tt isn’t I, it’s the kittens,” Heidi was at last given time to say. 

“How! what! kittens!” shrieked Fraulein Rottenmeier. “Sebastian! Tinette! 
Find the horrid little things! take them away!” And she rose and fled into the 
study and locked the door, so as to make sure that she was safe from the 
kittens, which to her were the most horrible things in creation. 

Sebastian was obliged to wait a few minutes outside the door to get over 
his laughter before he went into the room again. He had, while serving Heidi, 
caught sight of a little kitten’s head peeping out of her pocket, and guessing 
the scene that would follow, had been so overcome with amusement at the 
first miaus that he had hardly been able to finish handing the dishes. The 


lady’s distressed cries for help had ceased before he had sufficiently regained 


his composure to go back into the dining- room. It was all peace and quietness 
there now, Clara had the kittens on her lap, and Heidi was kneeling beside her, 
both laughing and playing with the tiny, graceful little animals. 

“Sebastian,” exclaimed Clara as he came in, “you must help us; you must 
find a bed for the kittens where Fraulein Rottenmeier will not spy them out, 
for she is so afraid of them that she will send them away at once; but we want 
to keep them, and have them out whenever we are alone. Where can you put 
them?” 

“T will see to that,” answered Sebastian willingly. “I will make a bed in a 
basket and put it in some place where the lady is not likely to go; you leave it 
to me.” He set about the work at once, sniggling to himself the while, for he 
guessed there would be a further rumpus about this some day, and Sebastian 
was not without a certain pleasure in the thought of Fraulein Rottenmeier 
being a little disturbed. 

Not until some time had elapsed, and it was nearing the hour for going to 
bed, did Fraulein Rottenmeier venture to open the door a crack and call 
through, “Have you taken those dreadful little animals away, Sebastian?” 

He assured her twice that he had done so; he had been hanging about the 
room in anticipation of this question, and now quickly and quietly caught up 
the kittens from Clara’s lap and disappeared with them. 

The castigatory sermon which Fraulein Rottenmeier had held in reserve for 
Heidi was put off till the following day, as she felt too exhausted now after all 
the emotions she had gone through of irritation, anger, and fright, of which 
Heidi had unconsciously been the cause. She retired without speaking, Clara 
and Heidi following, happy in their minds at knowing that the kittens were 


lying in a comfortable bed. 





CHAPTER VIII. THERE IS GREAT COMMOTION IN THE 
LARGE HOUSE 


Ks 


SEBASTIAN HAD JUST shown the tutor into the study on the following 
morning when there came another and very loud ring at the bell, which 
Sebastian ran quickly to answer. “Only Herr Sesemann rings like that,” he 
said to himself; “he must have returned home unexpectedly.” He pulled open 
the door, and there in front of him he saw a ragged little boy carrying a hand- 
organ on his back. 

“What’s the meaning of this?” said Sebastian angrily. “Pll teach you to 
ring bells like that! What do you want here?” 

“T want to see Clara,” the boy answered. 

“You dirty, good-for-nothing little rascal, can’t you be polite enough to say 
‘Miss Clara’? What do you want with her?” continued Sebastian roughly. 
“She owes me fourpence,” explained the boy. 

“You must be out of your mind! And how do you know that any young 
lady of that name lives here?” 

“She owes me twopence for showing her the way there, and twopence for 
showing her the way back.” 

“See what a pack of lies you are telling! The young lady never goes out, 
cannot even walk; be off and get back to where you came from, before I have 
to help you along.” 

But the boy was not to be frightened away; he remained standing, and said 
in a determined voice, “But I saw her in the street, and can describe her to 
you; she has short, curly black hair, and black eyes, and wears a brown dress, 
and does not talk quite like we do.” 

“Oho!” thought Sebastian, laughing to himself, “the little miss has 
evidently been up to more mischief.” Then, drawing the boy inside he said 


aloud, “I understand now, come with me and wait outside the door till I tell 


you to go in. Be sure you begin playing your organ the instant you get inside 
the room; the lady is very fond of music.” 

Sebastian knocked at the study door, and a voice said, “Come in.” 

“There is a boy outside who says he must speak to Miss Clara herself,” 
Sebastian announced. 

Clara was delighted at such an extraordinary and unexpected message. 

“Let him come in at once,” replied Clara; “he must come in, must he not,” 
she added, turning to her tutor, “if he wishes so particularly to see me?” 

The boy was already inside the room, and according to Sebastian’s 
directions immediately began to play his organ. Fraulein Rottenmeier, 
wishing to escape the AB C, had retired with her work to the dining-room. 
All at once she stopped and listened. Did those sounds come up from the 
street? And yet they seemed so near! But how could there be an organ playing 
in the study? And yet — it surely was so. She rushed to the other end of the 
long dining-room and tore open the door. She could hardly believe her eyes. 
There, in the middle of the study, stood a ragged boy turning away at his 
organ in the most energetic manner. The tutor appeared to be making efforts 
to speak, but his voice could not be heard. Both children were listening 
delightedly to the music. 

“Leave off! leave off at once!” screamed Fraulein Rottenmeier. But her 
voice was drowned by the music. She was making a dash for the boy, when 
she saw something on the ground crawling towards her feet — a dreadful dark 
object — a tortoise. At this sight she jumped higher than she had for many 
long years before, shrieking with all her might, “Sebastian! Sebastian!” 

The organ-player suddenly stopped, for this time her voice had risen louder 
than the music. Sebastian was standing outside bent double with laughter, for 
he had been peeping to see what was going on. By the time he entered the 
room Fraulein Rottenmeier had sunk into a chair. 

“Take them all out, boy and animal! Get them away at once!” she 
commanded him. 

Sebastian pulled the boy away, the latter having quickly caught up the 


tortoise, and when he had got him outside he put something into his hand. 


“There is the fourpence from Miss Clara, and another fourpence for the 
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music. You did it all quite right!” and with that he shut the front door upon 
him. 

Quietness reigned again in the study, and lessons began once more; 
Fraulein Rottenmeier now took up her station in the study in order by her 
presence to prevent any further dreadful goings- on. 

But soon another knock came to the door, and Sebastian again stepped in, 
this time to say that some one had brought a large basket with orders that it 
was to be given at once to Miss Clara. 

“For me?” said Clara in astonishment, her curiosity very much excited, 
“bring it in at once that I may see what it is like.” 

Sebastian carried in a large covered basket and retired. 

“I think the lessons had better be finished first before the basket is 
unpacked,” said Fraulein Rottenmeier. 

Clara could not conceive what was in it, and cast longing glances towards 
it. In the middle of one of her declensions she suddenly broke off and said to 
the tutor, “Mayn’t I just give one peep inside to see what is in it before I go 
on?” 

“On some considerations I am for it, on others against it,” he began in 
answer; “for it, on the ground that if your whole attention is directed to the 
basket—” but the speech remained unfinished. The cover of the basket was 
loose, and at this moment one, two, three, and then two more, and again more 
kittens came suddenly tumbling on to the floor and racing about the room in 
every direction, and with such indescribable rapidity that it seemed as if the 
whole room was full of them. They jumped over the tutor’s boots, bit at his 
trousers, climbed up Fraulein Rottenmeier’s dress, rolled about her feet, 
sprang up on to Clara’s couch, scratching, scrambling, and mewing: it was a 
sad scene of confusion. Clara, meanwhile, pleased with their gambols, kept on 
exclaiming, “Oh, the dear little things! how pretty they are! Look, Heidi, at 
this one; look, look, at that one over there!” And Heidi in her delight kept 
running after them first into one corner and then into the other. The tutor 


stood up by the table not knowing what to do, lifting first his right foot and 


then his left to get it away from the scrambling, scratching kittens. Fraulein 
Rottenmeier was unable at first to speak at all, so overcome was she with 
horror, and she did not dare rise from her chair for fear that all the dreadful 
little animals should jump upon her at once. At last she found voice to call 
loudly, “Tinette! Tinette! Sebastian! Sebastian!” 

They came in answer to her summons and gathered up the kittens, by 
degrees they got them all inside the basket again and then carried them off to 
put with the other two. 

To-day again there had been no opportunity for gaping. Late that evening, 
when Fraulein Rottenmeier had somewhat recovered from the excitement of 
the morning, she sent for the two servants, and examined them closely 
concerning the events of the morning. And then it came out that Heidi was at 
the bottom of them, everything being the result of her excursion of the day 
before. Fraulein Rottenmeier sat pale with indignation and did not know at 
first how to express her anger. Then she made a sign to Tinette and Sebastian 
to withdraw, and turning to Heidi, who was standing by Clara’s couch, quite 
unable to understand of what sin she had been guilty, began in a severe voice, 

“Adelaide, I know of only one punishment which will perhaps make you 
alive to your ill conduct, for you are an utter little barbarian, but we will see if 
we cannot tame you so that you shall not be guilty of such deeds again, by 
putting you in a dark cellar with the rats and black beetles.” 

Heidi listened in silence and surprise to her sentence, for she had never 
seen a cellar such as was now described; the place known at her grandfather’s 
as the cellar, where the fresh made cheeses and the new milk were kept, was a 
pleasant and inviting place; neither did she know at all what rats and black 
beetles were like. 

But now Clara interrupted in great distress. “No, no, Fraulein Rottenmeier, 
you must wait till papa comes; he has written to say that he will soon be 
home, and then I will tell him everything, and he will say what is to be done 
with Heidi.” 


Fraulein Rottenmeier could not do anything against this superior authority, 
especially as the father was really expected very shortly. She rose and said 
with some displeasure, “As you will, Clara, but I too shall have something to 
say to Herr Sesemann.” And with that she left the room. 

Two days now went by without further disturbance. Fraulein Rottenmeier, 
however, could not recover her equanimity; she was perpetually reminded by 
Heidi’s presence of the deception that had been played upon her, and it 
seemed to her that ever since the child had come into the house everything 
had been topsy- turvy, and she could not bring things into proper order again. 
Clara had grown much more cheerful; she no longer found time hang heavy 
during the lesson hours, for Heidi was continually making a diversion of some 
kind or other. She jumbled all her letters up together and seemed quite unable 
to learn them, and when the tutor tried to draw her attention to their different 
shapes, and to help her by showing her that this was like a little horn, or that 
like a bird’s bill, she would suddenly exclaim in a joyful voice, “That is a 
goat!” “That is a bird of prey!” For the tutor’s descriptions suggested all kinds 
of pictures to her mind, but left her still incapable of the alphabet. In the later 
afternoons Heidi always sat with Clara, and then she would give the latter 
many and long descriptions of the mountain and of her life upon it, and the 
burning longing to return would become so overpowering that she always 
finished with the words, “Now I must go home! to-morrow I must really go!” 
But Clara would try to quiet her, and tell Heidi that she must wait till her 
father returned, and then they would see what was to be done. And if Heidi 
gave in each time and seemed quickly to regain her good spirits, it was 
because of a secret delight she had in the thought that every day added two 
more white rolls to the number she was collecting for grandmother; for she 
always pocketed the roll placed beside her plate at dinner and supper, feeling 
that she could not bear to eat them, knowing that grandmother had no white 
bread and could hardly eat the black bread which was so hard. After dinner 
Heidi had to sit alone in her room for a couple of hours, for she understood 
now that she might not run about outside at Frankfurt as she did on the 


mountain, and so she did not attempt it. Any conversation with Sebastian in 


the dining- room was also forbidden her, and as to Tinette, she kept out of her 
way, and never thought of speaking to her, for Heidi was quite aware that the 
maid looked scornfully at her and always spoke to her in a mocking voice. So 
Heidi had plenty of time from day to day to sit and picture how everything at 
home was now turning green, and how the yellow flowers were shining in the 
sun, and how all around lay bright in the warm sunshine, the snow and the 
rocks, and the whole wide valley, and Heidi at times could hardly contain 
herself for the longing to be back home again. And Dete had told her that she 
could go home whenever she liked. So it came about one day that Heidi felt 
she could not bear it any longer, and in haste she tied all the rolls up in her red 
shawl, put on her straw hat, and went downstairs. But just as she reached the 
hall-door she met Fraulein Rottenmeier herself, just returning from a walk, 


which put a stop to Heidi’s journey. 
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So Heidi had plenty of time from day to day to sit and picture how 
everything at home was now turning green, and how the yellow 
owers were shining in the sun. (Page 139) 


Fraulein Rottenmeier stood still a moment, looking at her from top to toe 
in blank astonishment, her eye resting particularly on the red bundle. Then 
she broke out, — 

“What have you dressed yourself like that for? What do you mean by this? 
Have I not strictly forbidden you to go running about in the streets? And here 
you are ready to start off again, and going out looking like a beggar.” 

“I was not going to run about, I was going home,” said Heidi, frightened. 

“What are you talking about! Going home! You want to go home?” 
exclaimed Fraulein Rottenmeier, her anger rising. “To run away like that! 
What would Herr Sesemann say if he knew! Take care that he never hears of 
this! And what is the matter with his house, I should like to know! Have you 
not been better treated than you deserved? Have you wanted for a thing? Have 
you ever in your life before had such a house to live in, such a table, or so 
many to wait upon you? Have you?” 

“No,” replied Heidi. 

“I should think not indeed!” continued the exasperated lady. “You have 
everything you can possibly want here, and you are an ungrateful little thing; 
it’s because you are too well off and comfortable that you have nothing to do 
but think what naughty thing you can do next!” 

Then Heidi’s feelings got the better of her, and she poured forth her 
trouble. “Indeed I only want to go home, for if I stay so long away Snowflake 
will begin crying again, and grandmother is waiting for me, and Greenfinch 
will get beaten, because I am not there to give Peter any cheese, and I can 
never see how the sun says good-night to the mountains; and if the great bird 
were to fly over Frankfurt he would croak louder than ever about people 
huddling all together and teaching each other bad things, and not going to live 
up on the rocks, where it is so much better.” 

“Heaven have mercy on us, the child is out of her mind!” cried Fraulein 
Rottenmeier, and she turned in terror and went quickly up the steps, running 
violently against Sebastian in her hurry. “Go and bring that unhappy little 
creature in at once,” she ordered him, putting her hand to her forehead which 


she had bumped against his. 


Sebastian did as he was told, rubbing his own head as he went, for he had 
received a still harder blow. 

Heidi had not moved, she stood with her eyes aflame and trembling all 
over with inward agitation. 

“What, got into trouble again?” said Sebastian in a cheerful voice; but 

when he looked more closely at Heidi and saw that she did not move, he put 
his hand kindly on her shoulder, and said, trying to comfort her, “There, there, 
don’t take it to heart so much; keep up your spirits, that is the great thing! She 
has nearly made a hole in my head, but don’t you let her bully you.” Then 
seeing that Heidi still did not stir, “We must go; she ordered me to take you 
in.” 
Heidi now began mounting the stairs, but with a slow, crawling step, very 
unlike her usual manner. Sebastian felt quite sad as he watched her, and as he 
followed her up he kept trying to encourage her. “Don’t you give in! don’t let 
her make you unhappy! You keep up your courage! Why we’ve got such a 
sensible little miss that she has never cried once since she was here; many at 
that age cry a good dozen times a day. The kittens are enjoying themselves 
very much up in their home; they jump about all over the place and behave as 
if they were little mad things. Later we will go up and see them, when 
Fraulein is out of the way, shall we?” 

Heidi gave a little nod of assent, but in such a joyless manner that it went 
to Sebastian’s heart, and he followed her with sympathetic eyes as she crept 
away to her room. 

At supper that evening Fraulein Rottenmeier did not speak, but she cast 
watchful looks towards Heidi as if expecting her at any minute to break out in 
some extraordinary way; but Heidi sat without moving or eating; all that she 
did was to hastily hide her roll in her pocket. 

When the tutor arrived next morning, Fraulein Rottenmeier drew him 
privately aside, and confided her fear to him that the change of air and the 
new mode of life and unaccustomed surroundings had turned Heidi’s head; 
then she told him of the incident of the day before, and of Heidi’s strange 


speech. But the tutor assured her she need not be in alarm; he had already 


become aware that the child was somewhat eccentric, but otherwise quite 
right in her mind, and he was sure that, with careful treatment and education, 
the right balance would be restored, and it was this he was striving after. He 
was the more convinced of this by what he now heard, and by the fact that he 
had so far failed to teach her the alphabet, Heidi seeming unable to 
understand the letters. 

Fraulein Rottenmeier was considerably relieved by his words, and released 
the tutor to his work. In the course of the afternoon the remembrance of 
Heidi’s appearance the day before, as she was starting out on her travels, 
suddenly returned to the lady, and she made up her mind that she would 
supplement the child’s clothing with various garments from Clara’s wardrobe, 
so as to give her a decent appearance when Herr Sesemann returned. She 
confided her intention to Clara, who was quite willing to make over any 
number of dresses and hats to Heidi; so the lady went upstairs to overhaul the 
child’s belongings and see what was to be kept and what thrown away. She 
returned, however, in the course of a few minutes with an expression of 
horror upon her face. 

“What is this, Adelaide, that I find in your wardrobe!” she exclaimed. “I 
never heard of any one doing such a thing before! In a cupboard meant for 
clothes, Adelaide, what do I see at the bottom but a heap of rolls! Will you 
believe it, Clara, bread in a wardrobe! a whole pile of bread! Tinette,” she 
called to that young woman, who was in the dining-room, “go upstairs and 
take away all those rolls out of Adelaide’s cupboard and the old straw hat on 
the table.” 

“No! no!” screamed Heidi. “I must keep the hat, and the rolls are for 
grandmother,” and she was rushing to stop Tinette when Fraulein Rottenmeier 
took hold of her. “You will stop here, and all that bread and rubbish shall be 
taken to the place they belong to,” she said in a determined tone as she kept 
her hand on the child to prevent her running forward. 

Then Heidi in despair flung herself down on Clara’s couch and broke into 
a wild fit of weeping, her crying becoming louder and more full of distress, 


every minute, while she kept on sobbing out at intervals, “Now 


grandmother’s’ bread is all gone! They were all for grandmother, and now 
they are taken away, and grandmother won’t have one,” and she wept as if her 
heart would break. Fraulein Rottenmeier ran out of the room. Clara was 
distressed and alarmed at the child’s crying. “Heidi, Heidi,” she said 
imploringly, “pray do not cry so! listen to me; don’t be so unhappy; look now, 
I promise you that you shall have just as many rolls, or more, all fresh and 
new to take to grandmother when you go home; yours would have been hard 
and stale by then. Come, Heidi, do not cry any more!” 

Heidi could not get over her sobs for a long time; she would never have 
been able to leave off crying at all if it had not been for Clara’s promise, 
which comforted her. But to make sure that she could depend upon it she kept 
on saying to Clara, her voice broken with her gradually subsiding sobs, “Will 
you give me as many, quite as many, as I had, for grandmother?” And Clara 
assured her each time that she would give her as many, “or more,” she added, 
“only be happy again.” 

Heidi appeared at supper with her eyes red with weeping, and when she 
saw her roll she could not suppress a sob. But she made an effort to control 
herself, for she knew she must sit quietly at table. Whenever Sebastian could 
catch her eye this evening he made all sorts of strange signs, pointing to his 
own head and then to hers, and giving little nods as much as to say, “Don’t 
you be unhappy! I have got it all safe for you.” 

When Heidi was going to get into bed that night she found her old straw 
hat lying under the counterpane. She snatched it up with delight, made it more 
out of shape still in her joy, and then, after wrapping a handkerchief round it, 
she stuck itin a corner of the cupboard as far back as she could. 

It was Sebastian who had hidden it there for her; he had been in the dining- 
room when Tinette was called, and had heard all that went on with the child 
and the latter’s loud weeping. So he followed Tinette, and when she came out 
of Heidi’s room carrying the rolls and the hat, he caught up the hat and said, 
“T will see to this old thing.” He was genuinely glad to have been able to save 
it for Heidi, and that was the meaning of his encouraging signs to her at 


supper. 





CHAPTER IX. HERR SESEMANN HEARS OF THINGS 
WHICH ARE NEW TO HIM 


Ks 


A FEW DAYS after these events there was great commotion and much 
running up and down stairs in Herr Sesemann’s house. The master had just 
returned, and Sebastian and Tinette were busy carrying up one package after 
another from the carriage, for Herr Sesemann always brought back a lot of 
pretty things for his home. He himself had not waited to do anything before 
going in to see his daughter. Heidi was sitting beside her, for it was late 
afternoon, when the two were always together. Father and daughter greeted 
each other with warm affection, for they were deeply attached to one another. 
Then he held out his hand to Heidi, who had stolen away into the corner, and 
said kindly to her, “And this is our little Swiss girl; come and shake hands 
with me! That’s right! Now, tell me, are Clara and you good friends with one 
another, or do you get angry and quarrel, and then cry and make it up, and 
then start quarreling again on the next occasion?” 

“No, Clara is always kind to me,” answered Heidi. 

“And Heidi,” put in Clara quickly, “has not once tried to quarrel.” 

“That’s all right, I am glad to hear it,” said her father, as he rose from his 
chair. “But you must excuse me, Clara, for I want my dinner; I have had 
nothing to eat all day. Afterwards I will show you all the things I have 
brought home with me.” 

He found Fraulein Rottenmeier in the dining-room superintending the 
preparation for his meal, and when he had taken his place she sat down 
opposite to him, looking the every embodiment of bad news, so that he turned 
to her and said, “What am I to expect, Fraulein Rottenmeier? You greet me 
with an expression of countenance that quite frightens me. What is the 


matter? Clara seems cheerful enough.” 


“Herr Sesemann,” began the lady in a solemn voice, “it is a matter which 
concerns Clara; we have been frightfully imposed upon.” 

“Indeed, in what way?” asked Herr Sesemann as he went on calmly 
drinking his wine. 

“We had decided, as you remember, to get a companion for Clara, and as I 
knew how anxious you were to have only those who were well-behaved and 
nicely brought up about her, I thought I would look for a little Swiss girl, as I 
hoped to find such a one as I have often read about, who, born as it were of 
the mountain air, lives and moves without touching the earth.” 

“Still I think even a Swiss child would have to touch the earth if she 
wanted to go anywhere,” remarked Herr Sesemann, “otherwise they would 
have been given wings instead of feet.” 

“Ah, Herr Sesemann, you know what I mean,” continued Fraulein 
Rottenmeier. “I mean one so at home among the living creatures of the high, 
pure mountain regions, that she would be like some idealistic being from 
another world among us.” 

“And what could Clara do with such an idealistic being as you describe, 
Fraulein Rottenmeier.” 

“T am not joking, Herr Sesemann, the matter is a more serious one than you 
think; I have been shockingly, disgracefully imposed upon.” 

“But how? what is there shocking and disgraceful? I see nothing shocking 
in the child,” remarked Herr Sesemann quietly. 

“If you only knew of one thing she has done, if you only knew of the kind 
of people and animals she has brought into the house during your absence! 
The tutor can tell you more about that.” 

“Animals? what am I to understand by animals, Fraulein Rottenmeier?” 

“It is past understanding; the whole behavior of the child would be past 
understanding, if it were not that at times she is evidently not in her right 
mind.” 

Herr Sesemann had attached very little importance to what was told him up 
till now — but not in her right mind! that was more serious and might be 


prejudicial to his own child. Herr Sesemann looked very narrowly at the lady 


opposite to assure himself that the mental aberration was not on her side. At 
that moment the door opened and the tutor was announced. 

“Ah! here is some one,” exclaimed Herr Sesemann, “who will help to clear 
up matters for me. Take a seat,” he continued, as he held out his hand to the 
tutor. “You will drink a cup of coffee with me — no ceremony, I pray! And 
now tell me, what is the matter with this child that has come to be a 
companion to my daughter? What is this strange thing I hear about her 
bringing animals into the house, and is she in her right senses?” 

The tutor felt he must begin with expressing his pleasure at Herr 
Sesemann’s return, and with explaining that he had come in on purpose to 
give him welcome, but Herr Sesemann begged him to explain without delay 
the meaning of all he had heard about Heidi. The tutor started in his usual 
style. “If I must give my opinion about this little girl, I should like first to 
State that, if on one side, there is a lack of development which has been 
caused by the more or less careless way in which she has been brought up, or 
rather, by the neglect of her education, when young, and by the solitary life 
she has led on the mountain, which is not wholly to be condemned; on the 
contrary, such a life has undoubtedly some advantages in it, if not allowed to 
overstep a certain limit of time—” 

“My good friend,” interrupted Herr Sesemann, “you are giving yourself 
more trouble than you need. I only want to know if the child has caused you 
alarm by any animals she has brought into the house, and what your opinion 
is altogether as to her being a fit companion or not for my daughter?” 

“T should not like in any way to prejudice you against her,” began the tutor 
once more; “for if on the one hand there is a certain inexperience of the ways 
of society, owing to the uncivilised life she led up to the time of her removal 
to Frankfurt, on the other hand she is endowed with certain good qualities, 
and, taken on the whole—” 

“Excuse me, my dear sir, do not disturb yourself, but I must — I think my 
daughter will be wanting me,” and with that Herr Sesemann quickly left the 
room and took care not to return. He sat himself down beside his daughter in 


the study, and then turning to Heidi, who had risen, “Little one, will you fetch 


me,” he began, and then paused, for he could not think what to ask for, but he 
wanted to get the child out of the room for a little while, “fetch me a glass of 
water.” 

“Fresh water?” asked Heidi. 

“Yes — Yes — as fresh as you can get it,” he answered. Heidi disappeared 
on the spot. 

“And now, my dear little Clara,” he said, drawing his chair nearer and 
laying her hand in his, “answer my questions clearly and intelligibly: what 
kind of animals has your little companion brought into the house, and why 
does Fraulein Rottenmeier think that she is not always in her right mind?” 

Clara had no difficulty in answering. The alarmed lady had spoken to her 
also about Heidi’s wild manner of talking, but Clara had not been able to put a 
meaning to it. She told her father everything about the tortoise and the kittens, 
and explained to him what Heidi had said the day Fraulein Rottenmeier had 
been put in such a fright. Herr Sesemann laughed heartily at her recital. “So 
you do not want me to send the child home again,” he asked, “you are not 
tired of having her here?” 

“Oh, no, no,” Clara exclaimed, “please do not send her away. Time has 
passed much more quickly since Heidi was here, for something fresh happens 
every day, and it used to be so dull, and she has always so much to tell me.” 

“That’s all right then — and here comes your little friend. Have you 
brought me some nice fresh water?” he asked as Heidi handed him a glass. 

“Yes, fresh from the pump,” answered Heidi. 

“You did not go yourself to the pump?” said Clara. 

“Yes I did; it is quite fresh. I had to go a long way, for there were such a lot 
of people at the first pump; so I went further down the street, but there were 
just as many at the second pump, but I was able to get some water at the one 
in the next street, and the gentleman with the white hair asked me to give his 
kind regards to Herr Sesemann.” 

“You have had quite a successful expedition,” said Herr Sesemann 


laughing, “and who was the gentleman?” 


“He was passing, and when he saw me he stood still and said, ‘As you 
have a glass will you give me a drink; to whom are you taking the water?’ and 
when I said, “To Herr Sesemann,’ he laughed very much, and then he gave me 
that message for you, and also said he hoped you would enjoy the water.” 

“Oh, and who was it, I wonder, who sent me such good wishes — tell me 
what he was like,” said Herr Sesemann. 

“He was kind and laughed, and he had a thick gold chain and a gold thing 
hanging from it with a large red stone, and a horse’s head at the top of his 
stick.” 

“It’s the doctor — my old friend the doctor,” exclaimed Clara and her 
father at the same moment, and Herr Sesemann smiled to himself at the 
thought of what his friend’s opinion must have been of this new way of 
satisfying his thirst for water. 

That evening when Herr Sesemann and Fraulein Rottenmeier were alone, 
settling the household affairs, he informed her that he intended to keep Heidi; 
he found the child in a perfectly right state of mind, and his daughter liked her 
as a companion. “I desire, therefore,” he continued, laying stress upon his 
words, “that the child shall be in every way kindly treated, and that her 
peculiarities shall not be looked upon as crimes. If you find her too much for 
you alone, I can hold out a prospect of help, for I am shortly expecting my 
mother here on a long visit, and she, as you know, can get on with anybody, 
whatever they may be like.” 

“O yes, I know,” replied Fraulein Rottenmeier, but there was no tone of 
relief in her voice as she thought of the coming help. 

Herr Sesemann was only home for a short time; he left for Paris again 
before the fortnight was over, comforting Clara, who could not bear that he 
should go from her again so soon, with the prospect of her grandmother’s 
arrival, which was to take place in a few days’ time. Herr Sesemann had 
indeed only just gone when a letter came from Frau Sesemann, announcing 
her arrival on the following day, and stating the hour when she might be 
expected, in order that a carriage should be sent to meet her at the station. 


Clara was overjoyed, and talked so much about her grandmother that evening, 


that Heidi began also to call her “grandmamma,” which brought down on her 
a look of displeasure from Fraulein Rottenmeier; this, however, had no 
particular effect on Heidi, for she was accustomed now to being continually in 
that lady’s black books. But as she was going to her room that night, Fraulein 
Rottenmeier waylaid her, and drawing her into her own, gave her strict 
injunctions as to how she was to address Frau Sesemann when she arrived; on 
no account was she to call her “grandmamma,” but always to say “madam” to 
her. “Do you understand?” said the lady, as she saw a perplexed expression on 
Heidi’s face. The latter had not understood, but seeing the severe expression 


of the lady’s face she did not ask for more explanation. 





CHAPTER X. ANOTHER GRANDMOTHER 


THERE WAS MUCH expectation and preparation about the house on the 
following evening, and it was easy to see that the lady who was coming was 
one whose opinion was highly thought of, and for whom everybody had a 
great respect. Tinette had a new white cap on her head, and Sebastian 
collected all the footstools he could find and placed them in convenient spots, 
so that the lady might find one ready to her feet whenever she chose to sit. 
Fraulein Rottenmeier went about surveying everything, very upright and 
dignified, as if to show that though a rival power was expected, her own 
authority was not going to be extinguished. 

And now the carriage came driving up to the door, and Tinette and 
Sebastian ran down the steps, followed with a slower and more stately step by 
the lady, who advanced to greet the guest. Heidi had been sent up to her room 
and ordered to remain there until called down, as the grandmother would 
certainly like to see Clara alone first. Heidi sat herself down in a corner and 
repeated her instructions over to herself. She had not to wait long before 
Tinette put her head in and said abruptly, “Go downstairs into the study.” 

Heidi had not dared to ask Fraulein Rottenmeier again how she was to 
address the grandmother: she thought the lady had perhaps made a mistake, 
for she had never heard any one called by other than their right name. As she 
opened the study door she heard a kind voice say, “Ah, here comes the child! 
Come along in and let me have a good look at you.” 

Heidi walked up to her and said very distinctly in her clear voice, “Good- 
evening,” and then wishing to follow her instructions called her what would 
be in English “Mrs. Madam.” 

“Well!” said the grandmother, laughing, “is that how they address people 


in your home on the mountain?” 


“No,” replied Heidi gravely, “I never knew any one with that name 
before.” 

“Nor I either,” laughed the grandmother again as she patted Heidi’s cheek. 
“Never mind! when I am with the children I am always grandmamma; you 
won’t forget that name, will you?” 

“No, no,” Heidi assured her, “I often used to say it at home.” 

“T understand,” said the grandmother, with a cheerful little nod of the head. 
Then she looked more closely at Heidi, giving another nod from time to time, 
and the child looked back at her with steady, serious eyes, for there was 
something kind and warm- hearted about this new-comer that pleased Heidi, 
and indeed everything to do with the grandmother attracted her, so that she 
could not turn her eyes away. She had such beautiful white hair, and two long 
lace ends hung down from the cap on her head and waved gently about her 
face every time she moved, as if a soft breeze were blowing round her, which 
gave Heidi a peculiar feeling of pleasure. 

“And what is your name, child?” the grandmother now asked. 

“T am always called Heidi; but as I am now to be called Adelaide, I will try 
and take care—” Heidi stopped short, for she felt a little guilty; she had not 
yet grown accustomed to this name; she continued not to respond when 
Fraulein Rottenmeier suddenly addressed her by it, and the lady was at this 
moment entering the room. 

“Frau Sesemann will no doubt agree with me,” she interrupted, “that it was 
necessary to choose a name that could be pronounced easily, if only for the 
sake of the servants.” 

“My worthy Rottenmeier,” replied Frau Sesemann, “if a person is called 
‘Heidi’ and has grown accustomed to that name, I call her by the same, and so 
let it be.” 

Fraulein Rottenmeier was always very much annoyed that the old lady 
continually addressed her by her surname only; but it was no use minding, for 
the grandmother always went her own way, and so there was no help for it. 


Moreover the grandmother was a keen old lady, and had all her five wits 


about her, and she knew what was going on in the house as soon as she 
entered it. 

When on the following day Clara lay down as usual on her couch after 
dinner, the grandmother sat down beside her for a few minutes and closed her 
eyes, then she got up again as lively as ever, and trotted off into the dining- 
room. No one was there. “She is asleep, I suppose,” she said to herself, and 
then going up to Fraulein Rottenmeier’s room she gave a loud knock at the 
door. She waited a few minutes and then Fraulein Rottenmeier opened the 
door and drew back in surprise at this unexpected visit. 

“Where is the child, and what is she doing all this time? That is what I 
came to ask,” said Frau Sesemann. 

“She is sitting in her room, where she could well employ herself if she had 
the least idea of making herself useful; but you have no idea, Frau Sesemann, 
of the out-of-the-way things this child imagines and does, things which I 
could hardly repeat in good society.” 

“T should do the same if I had to sit in there like that child, I can tell you; I 
doubt if you would then like to repeat what I did, in good society! Go and 
fetch the child and bring her to my room; I have some pretty books with me 
that I should like to give her.” 

“That is just the misfortune,” said Fraulein Rottenmeier with a despairing 
gesture, “what use are books to her? She has not been able to learn her ABC 
even, all the long time she has been here; it is quite impossible to get the least 
idea of it into her head, and that the tutor himself will tell you; if he had not 
the patience of an angel he would have given up teaching her long ago.” 

“That is very strange,” said Frau Sesemann, “she does not look to me like a 
child who would be unable to learn her alphabet. However, bring her now to 
me, she can at least amuse herself with the pictures in the books.” 

Fraulein Rottenmeier was prepared with some further remarks, but the 
grandmother had turned away and gone quickly towards her own room. She 
was surprised at what she had been told about Heidi’s incapacity for learning, 
and determined to find out more concerning this matter, not by inquiries from 


the tutor, however, although she esteemed him highly for his uprightness of 


character; she had always a friendly greeting for him, but always avoided 
being drawn into conversation with him, for she found his style of talk 
somewhat wearisome. 

Heidi now appeared and gazed with open-eyed delight and wonder at the 
beautiful colored pictures in the books which the grandmother gave her to 
look at. All of a sudden, as the latter turned over one of the pages to a fresh 
picture, the child gave a cry. For a moment or two she looked at it with 
brightening eyes, then the tears began to fall, and at last she burst into sobs. 
The grandmother looked at the picture — it represented a green pasture, full 
of young animals, some grazing and others nibbling at the shrubs. In the 
middle was a shepherd leaning upon his staff and looking on at his happy 
flock. The whole scene was bathed in golden light, for the sun was just 
sinking below the horizon. 

The grandmother laid her hand kindly On Heidi’s. 

“Don’t cry, dear child, don’t cry,” she said, “the picture has reminded you 
perhaps of something. But see, there is a beautiful tale to the picture which I 
will tell you this evening. And there are other nice tales of all kinds to read 
and to tell again. But now we must have a little talk together, so dry your tears 
and come and stand in front of me, so that I may see you well — there, now 
we are happy again.” 

But it was some little time before Heidi could overcome her sobs. The 
grandmother gave her time to recover herself, saying cheering words to her 
now and then, “There, it’s all right now, and we are quite happy again.” 

When at last she saw that Heidi was growing calmer, she said, “Now I 
want you to tell me something. How are you getting on in your school-time; 
do you like your lessons, and have you learnt a great deal?” 

“O no!” replied Heidi, sighing, “but I knew beforehand that it was not 
possible to learn.” 

“What is it you think impossible to learn?” 

“Why, to read, it is too difficult.” 


“You don’t say so! and who told you that?” 


“Peter told me, and he knew all about it, for he had tried and tried and 
could not learn it.” 

“Peter must be a very odd boy then! But listen, Heidi, we must not always 
go by what Peter says, we must try for ourselves. I am certain that you did not 
give all your attention to the tutor when he was trying to teach you your 
letters.” 

“It’s of no use,” said Heidi in the tone of one who was ready to endure 
what could not be cured. 

“Listen to what I have to say,” continued the grandmother. “You have not 
been able to learn your alphabet because you believed what Peter said; but 
now you must believe what I tell you — and I tell you that you can learn to 
read in a very little while, as many other children do, who are made like you 
and not like Peter. And now hear what comes after — you see that picture 
with the shepherd and the animals — well, as soon as you are able to read you 
shall have that book for your own, and then you will know all about the sheep 
and the goats, and what the shepherd did, and the wonderful things that 
happened to him, just as if some one were telling you the whole tale. You will 
like to hear about all that, won’t you?” 

Heidi had listened with eager attention to the grandmother’s words and 
now with a sigh exclaimed, “Oh, if only I could read now!” 

“Tt won’t take you long now to learn, that I can see; and now we must go 
down to Clara; bring the books with you.” And hand in hand the two returned 
to the study. 

Since the day when Heidi had so longed to go home, and Fraulein 
Rottenmeier had met her and scolded her on the steps, and told her how 
wicked and ungrateful she was to try and run away, and what a good thing it 
was that Herr Sesemann knew nothing about it, a change had come over the 
child. She had at last understood that day that she could not go home when 
she wished as Dete had told her, but that she would have to stay on in 
Frankfurt for a long, long time, perhaps for ever. She had also understood that 
Herr Sesemann would think it ungrateful of her if she wished to leave, and 


she believed that the grandmother and Clara would think the same. So there 


was nobody to whom she dared confide her longing to go home, for she 
would not for the world have given the grandmother, who was so kind to her, 
any reason for being as angry with her as Fraulein Rottenmeier had been. But 
the weight of trouble on the little heart grew heavier and heavier; she could no 
longer eat her food, and every day she grew a little paler. She lay awake for 
long hours at night, for as soon as she was alone and everything was still 
around her, the picture of the mountain with its sunshine and flowers rose 
vividly before her eyes; and when at last she fell asleep it was to dream of the 
rocks and the snow-field turning crimson in the evening light, and waking in 
the morning she would think herself back at the hut and prepare to run 
joyfully out into — the sun — and then — there was her large bed, and here 
she was in Frankfurt far, far away from home. And Heidi would often lay her 
face down on the pillow and weep long and quietly so that no one might hear 
her. 

Heidi’s unhappiness did not escape the grandmother’s notice. She let some 
days go by to see if the child grew brighter and lost her down-cast 
appearance. But as matters did not mend, and she saw that many mornings 
Heidi had evidently been crying before she came downstairs, she took her 
again into her room one day, and drawing the child to her said, “Now tell me, 
Heidi, what is the matter; are you in trouble?” 

But Heidi, afraid if she told the truth that the grandmother would think her 
ungrateful, and would then leave off being so kind to her, answered, “can’t 
tell you.” 

“Well, could you tell Clara about it?” 

“Oh, no, I cannot tell any one,” said Heidi in so positive a tone, and with a 
look of such trouble on her face, that the grandmother felt full of pity for the 
child. 

“Then, dear child, let me tell you what to do: you know that when we are 
in great trouble, and cannot speak about it to anybody, we must turn to God 
and pray Him to help, for He can deliver us from every care, that oppresses 


us. You understand that, do you not? You say your prayers every evening to 


the dear God in Heaven, and thank Him for all He has done for you, and pray 
Him to keep you from all evil, do you not?” 

“No, I never say any prayers,” answered Heidi. 

“Have you never been taught to pray, Heidi; do you not know even what it 
means?” 

“T used to say prayers with the first grandmother, but that is a long time 
ago, and I have forgotten them.” 

“That is the reason, Heidi, that you are so unhappy, because you know no 
one who can help you. Think what a comfort it is when the heart is heavy 
with grief to be able at any moment to go and tell everything to God, and pray 
Him for the help that no one else can give us. And He can help us and give us 
everything that will make us happy again.” 

A sudden gleam of joy came into Heidi’s eyes. “May I tell Him everything, 
everything?” 

“Yes, everything, Heidi, everything.” 

Heidi drew her hand away, which the grandmother was holding 
affectionately between her own, and said quickly, “May I go?” 

“Yes, of course,” was the answer, and Heidi ran out of the room into her 
own, and sitting herself on a stool, folded her hands together and told God 
about everything that was making her so sad and unhappy, and begged Him 
earnestly to help her and to let her go home to her grandfather. 

It was about a week after this that the tutor asked Frau Sesemann’s 
permission for an interview with her, as he wished to inform her of a 
remarkable thing that had come to pass. So she invited him to her room, and 
as he entered she held out her hand in greeting, and pushing a chair towards 
him, “I am pleased to see you,” she said, “pray sit down and tell me what 
brings you here; nothing bad, no complaints, I hope?” 

“Quite the reverse,” began the tutor. “Something has happened that I had 
given up hoping for, and which no one, knowing what has gone before, could 
have guessed, for, according to all expectations, that which has taken place 


could only be looked upon as a miracle, and yet it really has come to pass and 


in the most extraordinary manner, quite contrary to all that one could 
anticipate—” 

“Has the child Heidi really learnt to read at last?” put in Frau Sesemann. 

The tutor looked at the lady in speechless astonishment. At last he spoke 
again. “It is indeed truly marvellous, not only because she never seemed able 
to learn her A B C even after all my full explanations, and after spending 
unusual pains upon her, but because now she has learnt it so rapidly, just after 
I had made up my mind to make no further attempts at the impossible but to 
put the letters as they were before her without any dissertation on their origin 
and meaning, and now she has as you might say learnt her letters over night, 
and started at once to read correctly, quite unlike most beginners. And it is 
almost as astonishing to me that you should have guessed such an unlikely 
thing.” 

“Many unlikely things happen in life,” said Frau Sesemann with a pleased 
smile. “Two things coming together may produce a happy result, as for 
instance, a fresh zeal for learning and a new method of teaching, and neither 
does any harm. We can but rejoice that the child has made such a good start 
and hope for her future progress.” 

After parting with the tutor she went down to the study to make sure of the 
good news. There sure enough was Heidi, sitting beside Clara and reading 
aloud to her, evidently herself very much surprised, and growing more and 
more delighted with the new world that was now open to her as the black 
letters grew alive and turned into men and things and exciting stories. That 
same evening Heidi found the large book with the beautiful pictures lying on 
her plate when she took her place at table, and when she looked questioningly 
at the grandmother, the latter nodded kindly to her and said, “Yes, it’s yours 
now.” 

“Mine, to keep always? even when I go home?” said, Heidi, blushing with 
pleasure. 

“Yes, of course, yours for ever,” the grandmother assured her. “To-morrow 


we will begin to read it.” 


“But you are not going home yet, Heidi, not for years,” put in Clara. 
“When grandmother goes away, I shall want you to stay on with me.” 

When, Heidi went to her room that night she had another look at her book 
before going to bed, and from that day forth her chief pleasure was to read the 
tales which belonged to the beautiful pictures over and over again. If the 
grandmother said, as they were sitting together in the evening, “Now Heidi 
will read aloud to us,” Heidi was delighted, for reading was no trouble to her 
now, and when she read the tales aloud the scenes seemed to grow more 
beautiful and distinct, and then grandmother would explain and tell her more 
about them still. 

Still the picture she liked best was the one of the shepherd leaning on his 
staff with his flock around him in the midst of the green pasture, for he was 
now at home and happy, following his father’s sheep and goats. Then came 
the picture where he was seen far away from his father’s house, obliged to 
look after the swine, and he had grown pale and thin from the husks which 
were all he had to eat. Even the sun seemed here to be less bright and 
everything looked grey and misty. But there was the third picture still to this 
tale: here was the old father with outstretched arms running to meet and 
embrace his returning and repentant son, who was advancing timidly, worn 
out and emaciated and clad in a ragged coat. That was Heidi’s favorite tale, 
which she read over and over again, aloud and to herself, and she was never 
tired of hearing the grandmother explain it to her and Clara. But there were 
other tales in the book besides, and what with reading and looking at the 
pictures the days passed quickly away, and the time drew near for the 


grandmother to return home. 





CHAPTER XI. HEIDI GAINS IN ONE WAY AND LOSES IN 
ANOTHER 


Ks 


EVERY AFTERNOON DURING her visit the grandmother went and sat down 
for a few minutes beside Clara after dinner, when the latter was resting, and 
Fraulein Rottenmeier, probably for the same reason, had disappeared inside 
her room; but five minutes sufficed her, and then she was up again, and Heidi 
was sent for to her room, and there she would talk to the child and employ 
and amuse her in all sorts of ways. The grandmother had a lot of pretty dolls, 
and she showed Heidi how to make dresses and pinafores for them, so that 
Heidi learnt how to sew and to make all sorts of beautiful clothes for the little 
people out of a wonderful collection of pieces that grandmother had by her of 
every describable and lovely color. And then grandmother liked to hear her 
read aloud, and the oftener Heidi read her tales the fonder she grew of them. 
She entered into the lives of all the people she read about so that they became 
like dear friends to her, and it delighted her more and more to be with them. 
But still Heidi never looked really happy, and her bright eyes were no longer 
to be seen. It was the last week of the grandmother’s visit. She called Heidi 
into her room as usual one day after dinner, and the child came with her book 
under her arm. The grandmother called her to come close, and then laying the 
book aside, said, “Now, child, tell me why you are not happy? Have you still 
the same trouble at heart?” 

Heidi nodded in reply. 

“Have you told God about it?” 

“Yes.” 

“And do you pray every day that He will make things right and that you 
may be happy again?” 

“No, I have left off praying.” 

“Do not tell me that, Heidi! Why have you left off praying?” 


“Tt is of no use, God does not listen,” Heidi went on in an agitated voice, 
“and I can understand that when there are so many, many people in Frankfurt 
praying to Him every evening that He cannot attend to them all, and He 
certainly has not heard what I said to Him.” 

“And why are you so sure of that, Heidi?” 

“Because I have prayed for the same thing every day for weeks, and yet 
God has not done what I asked.” 

“You are wrong, Heidi; you must not think of Him like that. God is a good 
father to us all, and knows better than we do what is good for us. If we ask 
Him for something that is not good for us, He does not give it, but something 
better still, if only we will continue to pray earnestly and do not run away and 
lose our trust in Him. God did not think what you have been praying for was 
good for you just now; but be sure He heard you, for He can hear and see 
every one at the same time, because He is a God and not a human being like 
you and me. And because He thought it was better for you not to have at once 
what you wanted, He said to Himself: Yes, Heidi shall have what she asks for, 
but not until the right time comes, so that she may be quite happy. If I do what 
she wants now, and then one day she sees that it would have been better for 
her not to have had her own way, she will cry and say, ‘If only God had not 
given me what I asked for! it is not so good as I expected!’ And while God is 
watching over you, and looking to see if you will trust Him and go on praying 
to Him every day, and turn to Him for everything you want, you run away and 
leave off saying your prayers, and forget all about Him. And when God no 
longer hears the voice of one He knew among those who pray to Him, He lets 
that person go his own way, that he may learn how foolish he is. And then this 
one gets into trouble, and cries, ‘Save me, God, for there is none other to help 
me,’ and God says, ‘Why did you go from Me; I could not help you when you 
ran away.’ And you would not like to grieve God, would you Heidi, when He 
only wants to be kind to you? So will you not go and ask Him to forgive you, 
and continue to pray and to trust Him, for you may be sure that He will make 
everything right and happy for you, and then you will be glad and lighthearted 


again.” 


Heidi had perfect confidence in the grandmother, and every word she said 
sunk into her heart. 

“T will go at once and ask God to forgive me, and I will never forget Him 
again,” she replied repentantly. 

“That is right, dear child,” and anxious to cheer her, added, “Don’t be 
unhappy, for He will do everything you wish in good time.” 

And Heidi ran away and prayed that she might always remember God, and 
that He would go on thinking about her. 

The day came for grandmother’s departure — a sad one for Clara and 
Heidi. But the grandmother was determined to make it as much like a holiday 
as possible and not to let them mope, and she kept them so lively and amused 
that they had no time to think about their sorrow at her going until she really 
drove away. Then the house seemed so silent and empty that Heidi and Clara 
did not know what to do with themselves, and sat during the remainder of the 
day like two lost children. 

The next day, when the hour came for Clara and Heidi to be together, the 
latter walked in with her book and proposed that she should go on reading 
aloud every afternoon to Clara, if the latter liked it. Clara agreed, and thought 
anyhow it would be nice for that day, so Heidi began with her usual 
enthusiasm. But the reading did not last long, for Heidi had hardly begun a 
tale about a dying grandmother before she cried out, “O! then grandmother is 
dead!” and burst into tears; for everything she read was so real to her that she 
quite thought it was the grandmother at home who had died, and she kept on 
exclaiming as her sobs increased, “She is dead, and I shall never see her 
again, and she never had one of the white rolls!” 

Clara did all she could to explain to Heidi that the story was about quite a 
different grandmother; but even when at last she had been able to convince 
Heidi of this, the latter continued to weep inconsolably, for now she had 
awakened to the thought that perhaps the grandmother, and even the 
grandfather also, might die while she was so far away, and that if she did not 


go home for a long time she would find everything there all silent and dead, 


and there she would be all alone, and would never be able to see the dear ones 
she loved any more. 

Fraulein Rottenmeier had meanwhile come into the room, and Clara 
explained to her what had happened. As Heidi continued her weeping, the 
lady, who was evidently getting impatient with her, went up to Heidi and said 
with decision, “Now, Adelaide, that is enough of all this causeless 
lamentation. I will tell you once for all, if there are any more scenes like this 
while you are reading, I shall take the book away from you and shall not let 
you have it again.” 

Her words had immediate effect on Heidi, who turned pale with fear. The 
book was her one great treasure. She quickly dried her tears and swallowed 
her sobs as best she could, so that no further sound of them should be heard. 
The threat did its work, for Heidi never cried aloud again whatever she might 
be reading, but she had often to struggle hard to keep back her tears, so that 
Clara would look at her and say, 

“What faces you are making, Heidi, I never saw anything like it!” But the 
faces made no noise and did not offend Fraulein Rottenmeier, and Heidi, 
having overcome her fit of despairing misery, would go quietly on for a while, 
and no one perceived her sorrow. But she lost all her appetite, and looked so 
pale and thin that Sebastian was quite unhappy when he looked at her, and 
could not bear to see her refusing all the nice dishes he handed her. He would 
whisper to her sometimes, in quite a kind, fatherly manner, “Take a little; you 
don’t know how nice it is! There, a good spoonful, now another.” But it was 
of no use, Heidi hardly ate anything at all, and as soon as she laid her head 
down at night the picture of home would rise before her eyes, and she would 
weep, burying her face in the pillow that her crying might not be heard. 

And so many weeks passed away. Heidi did not know it is was winter or 
summer, for the walls and windows she looked out upon showed no change, 
and she never went beyond the house except on rare occasions when Clara 
was well enough to drive out, and then they only went a very little way, as 
Clara could not bear the movement for long. So that on these occasions they 


generally only saw more fine streets and large houses and crowds of people; 


they seldom got anywhere beyond them, and grass and flowers, fir trees and 
mountains, were still far away. Heidi’s longing for the old familiar and 
beautiful things grew daily stronger, so that now only to read a word that 
recalled them to her remembrance brought her to the verge of tears, which 
with difficulty she suppressed. So the autumn and winter passed, and again 
the sun came shining down on the white walls of the opposite houses, and 
Heidi would think to herself that now the time had come for Peter to go out 
again with the goats, to where the golden flowers of the cistus were glowing 
in the sunlight, and all the rocks around turned to fire at sunset. Heidi would 
go and sit in a corner of her lonely room and put her hands up to her eyes that 
she might not see the sun shining on the opposite wall; and then she would 
remain without moving, battling silently with her terrible homesickness until 


Clara sent for her again. 





CHAPTER XII. A GHOST IN THE HOUSE 


FOR SOME DAYS past Fraulein Rottenmeier had gone about rather silently 
and as if lost in thought. As twilight fell, and she passed from room to room, 
or along the long corridors, she was seen to look cautiously behind her, and 
into the dark corners, as if she thought some one was coming silently behind 
her and might unexpectedly give her dress a pull. Nor would she now go 
alone into some parts of the house. If she visited the upper floor where the 
grand guest-chambers were, or had to go down into the large mysterious 
council-chamber, where every footstep echoed, and the old senators with their 
big white collars looked down so solemnly and immovably from their frames, 
she regularly called Tinette to accompany her, in case, as she said, there might 
be something to carry up or down. Tinette on her side did exactly the same; if 
she had business upstairs or down, she called Sebastian to accompany her, 
and there was always something he must help her with which she could not 
carry alone. More curious still, Sebastian, also, if sent into one of the more 
distant rooms, always called John to go with him in case he should want his 
assistance in bringing what was required. And John readily obeyed, although 
there was never anything to carry, and either might well have gone alone; but 
he did not know how soon he might want to ask Sebastian to do the same 
service for him. And while these things were going on upstairs, the cook, who 
had been in the house for years, would stand shaking her head over her pots 
and kettles, and sighing, “That ever I should live to know such a thing.” 

For something very strange and mysterious was going on in Herr 
Sesemann’s house. Every morning, when the servants went downstairs, they 
found the front door wide open, although nobody could be seen far or near to 
account for it. During the first few days that this happened every room and 
comer was searched in great alarm, to see if anything had been stolen, for the 


general idea was that a thief had been hiding in the house and had gone off in 


the night with the stolen goods; but not a thing in the house had been touched, 
everything was safe in its place. The door was doubly locked at night, and for 
further security the wooden bar was fastened across it; but it was no good — 
next morning the door again stood open. The servants in their fear and 
excitement got up extra early, but not so early but what the door had been 
opened before they got downstairs, although everything and everybody 
around were still wrapped in slumber, and the doors and windows of the 
adjoining houses all fast shut. At last, after a great deal of persuasion from 
Fraulein Rottenmeier, Sebastian and John plucked up courage and agreed to 
sit up one night in the room next to the large council-chamber and to watch 
and see what would happen. Fraulein Rottenmeier looked up several weapons 
belonging to the master, and gave these and a bottle of spirits to Sebastian, so 
that their courage might not faint if it came to a fight. 

On the appointed night the two sat down and began at once to take some of 
the strengthening cordial, which at first made them very talkative and then 
very sleepy, so that they leant back in their seats and became silent. As 
midnight struck, Sebastian roused himself and called to his companion, who, 
however, was not easy to wake, and kept rolling his head first to one side and 
then the other and continuing to sleep. Sebastian began to listen more 
attentively, for he was wide awake now. Everything was still as a mouse, all 
sound had died away from the streets even. He did not feel inclined to go to 
sleep again, for the stillness was ghostly to him, and he was afraid now to 
raise his voice to rouse John, so he shook him gently to make him stir. At last, 
as one struck, John work up, and came back to the consciousness of why he 
was sitting in a chair instead of lying in his bed. He now got up with a great 
show of courage and said, “Come, Sebastian, we must go outside and see 
what is going on; you need not be afraid, just follow me.” 

Whereupon he opened the door wide and stepped into the hall. Just as he 
did so a sudden gust of air blew through the open front door and put out the 
light which John held in his hand. He started back, almost overturning 
Sebastian, whom he clutched and pulled back into the room, and then shutting 


the door quickly he turned the key as far as he could make it go. Then he 


pulled out his matches and lighted his candle again. Sebastian, in the 
suddenness of the affair, did not know exactly what had happened, for he had 
not seen the open door or felt the breeze behind John’s broad figure. But now, 
as he saw the latter in the light, he gave a cry of alarm, for John was trembling 
all over and as white as a ghost. “What’s the matter? What did you see, 
outside?” asked Sebastian sympathetically. 

“The door partly open,” gasped John, “and a white figure standing at the 
top of the steps — there it stood, and then all in a minute it disappeared.” 

Sebastian felt his blood run cold. The two sat down close to one another 
and did not dare move again till the morning broke and the streets began to be 
alive again. Then they left the room together, shut the front door, and went 
upstairs to tell Fraulein Rottenmeier of their experience. She was quite ready 
to receive them, for she had not been able to sleep at all in the anxiety of 
waiting to hear their report. They had no sooner given her details of the 
night’s experience than she sat down and wrote straight off to Herr Sesemann, 
who had never received such a letter before in his life. She could hardly write, 
she told him, for her fingers were stiff with fear, and Herr Sesemann must 
please arrange to come back at once, for dreadful and unaccountable things 
were taking place at home. Then she entered into particulars of all that had 
happened, of how the door was found standing open every morning, and how 
nobody in the house now felt sure of their life in this unprotected state of 
things, and how it was impossible to tell what terrible results might follow on 
these mysterious doings. 

Herr Sesemann answered that it was quite impossible for him to arrange to 
leave his business and return home at once. He was very much astonished at 
this ghost tale, but hoped by this time the ghost had disappeared. If, however, 
it still continued to disturb the household, would Fraulein Rottenmeier write 
to the grandmother and ask her if she could come and do something; she, he 
was sure, would soon find out a way to deal with the ghost so that it would 
not venture again to haunt his house. Fraulein Rottenmeier was not pleased 
with the tone of this letter; she did not think the matter was treated seriously 


enough. She wrote off without delay to Frau Sesemann, but got no more 


satisfactory reply from that quarter, and some remarks in the letter she 
considered were quite offensive. Frau Sesemann wrote that she did not feel 
inclined to take the journey again from Holstein to Frankfurt because 
Rottenmeier fancied she saw ghosts. There had never been a ghost in the 
house since she had known it, and if there was one now it must be a live one, 
with which Rottenmeier ought to be able to deal; if not she had better send for 
the watchman to help her. 

Fraulein Rottenmeier, however, was determined not to pass any more days 
in a state of fear, and she knew the right course to pursue. She had as yet said 
nothing to the children of the ghostly apparitions, for she knew if she did that 
the children would not remain alone for a single moment, and that might 
entail discomfort for herself. But now she walked straight off into the study, 
and there in a low mysterious voice told the two children everything that had 
taken place. Clara immediately screamed out that she could not remain 
another minute alone, her father must come home, and Fraulein Rottenmeier 
must sleep in her room at night, and Heidi too must not be left by herself, for 
the ghost might do something to her. She insisted that they should all sleep 
together in one room and keep a light burning all night, and Tinette had better 
be in the next room, and Sebastian and John come upstairs and spend the 
night in the hall, so that they might call out and frighten the ghost the instant 
they saw it appear on the steps. Clara, in short, grew very excited, and 
Fraulein Rottenmeier had great difficulty in quieting her. She promised to 
write at once to her father, and to have her bed put in her room and not to be 
left alone for a moment. They could not all sleep in the same room, but if 
Heidi was frightened, why Tinette must go into her room. But Heidi was far 
more frightened of Tinette than of ghosts, of which the child had never before 
heard, so she assured the others she did not mind the ghost, and would rather 
be alone at night. 

Fraulein Rottenmeier now sat down to write another letter to Herr 
Sesemann, stating that these unaccountable things that were going on in the 
house had so affected his daughter’s delicate constitution that the worst 


consequences might be expected. Epileptic fits and St. Vitus’s dance often 


came on suddenly in cases like this, and Clara was liable to be attacked by 
either if the cause of the general alarm was not removed. 

The letter was successful, and two days later Herr Sesemann stood at his 
front door and rang the bell in such a manner that everybody came rushing 
from all parts of the house and stood looking affrighted at everybody else, 
convinced that the ghost was impudently beginning its evil tricks in daylight. 
Sebastian peeped cautiously through a half-closed shutter; as he did so there 
came another violent ring at the bell, which it was impossible to mistake for 
anything but a very hard pull from a non-ghostly hand. And Sebastian 
recognised whose hand it was, and rushing pell-mell out of the room, fell 
heels over head downstairs, but picked himself up at the bottom and flung 
open the street door. Herr Sesemann greeted him abruptly and went up 
without a moment’s delay into his daughter’s room. Clara greeted him with a 
cry of joy, and seeing her so lively and apparently as well as ever, his face 
cleared, and the frown of anxiety passed gradually away from it as he heard 
from his daughter’s own lips that she had nothing the matter with her, and 
moreover was so delighted to see him that she was quite glad about the ghost, 
as it was the cause of bringing him home again. 

“And how is the ghost getting on?” he asked, turning to Fraulein 
Rottenmeier, with a twinkle of amusement in his eye. 

“Tt is no joke, I assure you,” replied that lady. “You will not laugh yourself 
to-morrow morning, Herr Sesemann; what is going on in the house points to 
some terrible thing that has taken place in the past and been concealed.” 

“Well, I know nothing about that,” said the master of the house, “but I 
must beg you not to bring suspicion on my worthy ancestors. And now will 
you kindly call Sebastian into the dining- room, as I wish to speak to him 
alone.” 

Herr Sesemann had been quite aware that Sebastian and Fraulein 
Rottenmeier were not on the best of terms, and he had his ideas about this 
scare. 

“Come here, lad,” he said as Sebastian appeared, “and tell me frankly — 


have you been playing at ghosts to amuse yourself at Fraulein Rottenmeier’s 


expense?” 

“No, on my honor, sir; pray, do not think it; I am very uncomfortable about 
the matter myself,” answered Sebastian with unmistakable truthfulness. 

“Well, if that is so, I will show you and John to-morrow morning how 
ghosts look in the daylight. You ought to be ashamed of yourself, Sebastian, a 
great strong lad like you, to run away from a ghost! But now go and take a 
message to my old friend the doctor; give him my kind regards, and ask him 
if he will come to me to-night at nine o’clock without fail; I have come by 
express from Paris to consult him. I shall want him to spend the night here, so 
bad a case is it; so he will arrange accordingly. You understand?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Sebastian, “I will see to the matter as you wish.” Then 
Herr Sesemann returned to Clara, and begged her to have no more fear, as he 
would soon find out all about the ghost and put an end to it. 

Punctually at nine o’clock, after the children had gone to bed and Fraulein 
Rottenmeier had retired, the doctor arrived. He was a grey-haired man with a 
fresh face, and two bright, kindly eyes. He looked anxious as he walked in, 
but, on catching sight of his patient, burst out laughing and clapped him on 
the shoulder. “Well,” he said, “you look pretty bad for a person that I am to sit 
up with all night.” 

“Patience, friend,” answered Herr Sesemann, “the one you have to sit up 
for will look a good deal worse when we have once caught him.” 

“So there is a sick person in the house, and one that has first to be caught?” 

“Much worse than that, doctor! a ghost in the house! My house is 
haunted!” 

The doctor laughed aloud. 

“That’s a nice way of showing sympathy, doctor!” continued Herr, 
Sesemann. “It’s a pity my friend Rottenmeier cannot hear you. She is firmly 
convinced that some old member of the family is wandering about the house 
doing penance for some awful crime he committed.” 

“How did she become acquainted with him?” asked the doctor, still very 


much amused. 


So Herr Sesemann recounted to him how the front door was nightly 
opened by somebody, according to the testimony of the combined household, 
and he had therefore provided two loaded revolvers, so as to be prepared for 
anything that happened; for either the whole thing was a joke got up by some 
friend of the servants, just to alarm the household while he was away — and 
in that case a pistol fired into the air would procure him a wholesome fright 
— or else it was a thief, who, by leading everybody at first to think there was 
a ghost, made it safe for himself when he came later to steal, as no one would 
venture to run out if they heard him, and in that case too a good weapon 
would not be amiss. 

The two took up their quarters for the night in the same room in which 
Sebastian and John had kept watch. A bottle of wine was placed on the table, 
for a little refreshment would be welcome from time to time if the night was 
to be passed sitting up. Beside it lay the two revolvers, and two good-sized 
candles had also been lighted, for Herr Sesemann was determined not to wait 
for ghosts in any half light. 

The door was shut close to prevent the light being seen in the hall outside, 
which might frighten away the ghost. And now the two gentlemen sat 
comfortably back in the arm-chairs and began talking of all sorts of things, 
now and then pausing to take a good draught of wine, and so twelve o’clock 
struck before they were aware. 

“The ghost has got scent of us and is keeping away to-night,” said the 
doctor. 

“Wait a bit, it does not generally appear before one o’clock,” answered his 
friend. 

They started talking again. One o’clock struck. There was not a sound 
about the house, nor in the street outside. Suddenly the doctor lifted his finger. 

“Hush! Sesemann, don’t you hear something?” 

They both listened, and they distinctly heard the bar softly pushed aside 
and then the key turned in the lock and the door opened. Herr Sesemann put 
out his hand for his revolver. 


“You are not afraid, are you?” said the doctor as he stood up. 


“It is better to take precautions,” whispered Herr Sesemann, and seizing 
one of the lights in his other hand, he followed the doctor, who, armed in like 
manner with a light and a revolver, went softly on in front. They stepped into 
the hall. The moonlight was shining in through the open door and fell on a 


white figure standing motionless in the doorway. 
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The moonlight was shining in through che open door and fell on u 
white figure standing motionless in the doorway. (Page 190) 


“Who is there?” thundered the doctor in a voice that echoed through the 
hall, as the two men advanced with lights and weapons towards the figure. 

It turned and gave a low cry. There in her little white nightgown stood 
Heidi, with bare feet, staring with wild eyes at the lights and the revolvers, 
and trembling from head to foot like a leaf in the wind. The two men looked 
as one another in surprise. 

“Why, I believe it is your little water-carrier, Sesemann,” said the doctor. 

“Child, what does this mean?” said Herr Sesemann. “What did you want? 


why did you come down here?” 


White with terror, and hardly able to make her voice heard, Heidi 
answered, “I don’t know.” 

But now the doctor stepped forward. “This is a matter for me to see to, 
Sesemann; go back to your chair. I must take the child upstairs to her bed.” 

And with that he put down his revolver and gently taking the child by the 
hand led her upstairs. “Don’t be frightened,” he said as they went up side by 
side, “it’s nothing to be frightened about; it’s all right, only just go quietly.” 

On reaching Heidi’s room the doctor put the candle down on the table, and 
taking Heidi up in his arms laid her on the bed and carefully covered her over. 
Then he sat down beside her and waited until Heidi had grown quieter and no 
longer trembled so violently. He took her hand and said in a kind, soothing 
voice, “There, now you feel better, and now tell me where you were wanting 
to go to?” 

“I did not want to go anywhere,” said Heidi. “I did not know I went 
downstairs, but all at once I was there.” 

“I see, and had you been dreaming, so that you seemed to see and hear 
something very distinctly?” 

“Yes, I dream every night, and always about the same things. I think I am 
back with the grandfather and I hear the sound in the fir trees outside, and I 
see the stars shining so brightly, and then I open the door quickly and run out, 
and it is all so beautiful! But when I wake I am still in Frankfurt.” And Heidi 
struggled as she spoke to keep back the sobs which seemed to choke her. 

“And have you no pain anywhere? no pain in your head or back?” 

“No, only a feeling as if there were a great stone weighing on me here.” 

“As if you had eaten something that would not go down.” 

“No, not like that; something heavy as if I wanted to cry very much.” 

“I see, and then do you have a good cry?” 

“Oh, no, I mustn’t; Fraulein Rottenmeier forbade me to cry.” 

“So you swallow it all down, I suppose? Are you happy here in 
Frankfurt?” 

“Yes,” was the low answer; but it sounded more like “No.” 


“And where did you live with your grandfather?” 


“Up on the mountain.” 

“That wasn’t very amusing; rather dull at times, eh?” 

“No, no, it was beautiful, beautiful!” Heidi could go no further; the 
remembrance of the past, the excitement she had just gone through, the long 
suppressed weeping, were too much for the child’s strength; the tears began to 
fall fast, and she broke into violent weeping. 

The doctor stood up and laid her head kindly down on the pillow. “There, 
there, go on crying, it will do you good, and then go to sleep; it will be all 
right to-morrow.” 

Then he left the room and went downstairs to Herr Sesemann; when he 
was once more sitting in the armchair opposite his friend, “Sesemann,” he 
said, “let me first tell you that your little charge is a sleep-walker; she is the 
ghost who has nightly opened the front door and put your household into this 
fever of alarm. Secondly, the child is consumed with homesickness, to such 
an extent that she is nearly a skeleton already, and soon will be quite one; 
something must be done at once. For the first trouble, due to her over-excited 
nerves, there is but one remedy, to send her back to her native mountain air; 
and for the second trouble there is also but one cure, and that the same. So to- 
morrow the child must start for home; there you have my prescription.” 

Herr Sesemann had arisen and now paced up and down the room in the 
greatest state of concern. 

“What!” he exclaimed, “the child a sleep-walker and ill! Home- sick, and 
grown emaciated in my house! All this has taken place in my house and no 
one seen or known anything about it! And you mean, doctor, that the child 
who came here happy and healthy, I am to send back to her grandfather a 
miserable little skeleton? I can’t do it; you cannot dream of my doing such a 
thing! Take the child in hand, do with her what you will, and make her whole 
and sound, and then she shall go home; but you must do something first.” 

“Sesemann,” replied the doctor, “consider what you are doing! This illness 
of the child’s is not one to be cured with pills and powders. The child has not 
a tough constitution, but if you send her back at once she may recover in the 


mountain air, if not — you would rather she went back ill than not at all?” 


Herr Sesemann stood still; the doctor’s words were a shock to him. 

“If you put it so, doctor, there is assuredly only one way — and the thing 
must be seen to at once.” And then he and the doctor walked up and down for 
a while arranging what to do, after which the doctor said good-bye, for some 
time had passed since they first sat down together, and as the master himself 
opened the hall door this time the morning light shone down through it into 


the house. 
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CHAPTER XIII. A SUMMER EVENING ON THE MOUNTAIN 


HERR SESEMANN, A good deal irritated and excited, went quickly upstairs 
and along the passage to Fraulein Rottenmeier’s room, and there gave such an 
unusually loud knock at the door that the lady awoke from sleep with a cry of 
alarm. She heard the master of the house calling to her from the other side of 
the door, “Please make haste and come down to me in the dining-room; we 
must make ready for a journey at once.” Fraulein Rottenmeier looked at her 
clock: it was just half-past four; she had never got up so early before in her 
life. What could have happened? What with her curiosity and excitement she 
took hold of everything the wrong way, and it was a case with her of more 
haste less speed, for she kept on searching everywhere for garments which 
she had already put on. 

Meanwhile Herr Sesemann had gone on farther and rung the bells in turn 
which communicated with the several servants’ rooms, causing frightened 
figures to leap out of bed, convinced that the ghost had attacked the master 
and that he was calling for help. One by one they made their appearance in 
the dining-room, each with a more terrified face than the last, and were 
astonished to see their master walking up and down, looking well and 
cheerful, and with no appearance of having had an encounter with a ghost. 
John was sent off without delay to get the horses and carriage ready; Tinette 
was ordered to wake Heidi and get her dressed for a journey; Sebastian was 
hurried off to the house where Dete was in service to bring the latter round. 
Then Fraulein Rottenmeier, having at last accomplished her toilet, came 
down, with everything well adjusted about her except her cap, which was put 
on hind side before. Herr Sesemann put down her flurried appearance to the 
early awakening he had caused her, and began without delay to give her 
directions. She was to get out a trunk at once and pack up all the things 


belonging to the Swiss child — for so he usually spoke of Heidi, being 


unaccustomed to her name — and a good part of Clara’s clothes as well, so 
that the child might take home proper apparel; but everything was to be done 
immediately, as there was no time for consideration. 

Fraulein Rottenmeier stood as if rooted to the spot and stared in 
astonishment at Herr Sesemann. She had quite expected a long and private 
account of some terrible ghostly experience of his during the night, which she 
would have enjoyed hearing about in the broad daylight. Instead of this there 
were these prosaic and troublesome directions, which were so unexpected that 
she took some time to get over her surprise and disappointment, and 
continued standing awaiting further explanation. 

But Herr Sesemann had no thought or time for explanations and left her 
standing there while he went to speak to Clara. As he anticipated, the unusual 
commotion in the house had disturbed her, and she was lying and listening 
and wondering what had happened. So he sat down and told her everything 
that had occurred during the past night, and explained that the doctor had 
given his verdict and pronounced Heidi to be in a very highly strung state, so 
that her nightly wanderings might gradually lead her farther and farther, 
perhaps even on to the roof, which of course would be very dangerous for her. 
And so they had decided to send her home at once, as he did not like to take 
the responsibility of her remaining, and Clara would see for herself that it was 
the only thing to do. Clara was very much distressed, and at first made all 
kinds of suggestions for keeping Heidi with her; but her father was firm, and 
promised her, if she would be reasonable and make no further fuss, that he 
would take her to Switzerland next summer. So Clara gave in to the 
inevitable, only stipulating that the box might be brought into her room to be 
packed, so that she might add whatever she liked, and her father was only too 
pleased to let her provide a nice outfit for the child. Meanwhile Dete had 
arrived and was waiting in the hall, wondering what extraordinary event had 
come to pass for her to be sent for at such an unusual hour. Herr Sesemann 
informed her of the state Heidi was in, and that he wished her that very day to 
take her home. Dete was greatly disappointed, for she had not expected such a 


piece of news. She remembered Uncle’s last words, that he never wished to 


set eyes on her again, and it seemed to her that to take back the child to him, 
after having left it with him once and then taken it away again, was not a safe 
or wise thing for her to do. So she excused herself to Herr Sesemann with her 
usual flow of words; to-day and to-morrow it would be quite impossible for 
her to take the journey, and there was so much to do that she doubted if she 
could get off on any of the following days. Herr Sesemann understood that 
she was unwilling to go at all, and so dismissed her. Then he sent for 
Sebastian and told him to make ready to start: he was to travel with the child 
as far as Basle that day, and the next day take her home. He would give him a 
letter to carry to the grandfather, which would explain everything, and he 
himself could come back by return. 

“But there is one thing in particular which I wish you to look after,” said 
Herr Sesemann in conclusion, “and be sure you attend to what I say. I know 
the people of this hotel in Basle, the name of which I give you on this card. 
They will see to providing rooms for the child and you. When there, go at 
once into the child’s room and see that the windows are all firmly fastened so 
that they cannot be easily opened. After the child is in bed, lock the door of 
her room on the outside, for the child walks in her sleep and might run into 
danger in a strange house if she went wandering downstairs and tried to open 
the front door; so you understand?” 

“Oh! then that was it?” exclaimed Sebastian, for now a light was thrown 
on the ghostly visitations. 

“Yes, that was it! and you are a coward, and you may tell John he is the 
same, and the whole household a pack of idiots.” And with this Herr 
Sesemann went off to his study to write a letter to Alm-Uncle. Sebastian 
remained standing, feeling rather foolish. 

“If only I had not let that fool of a John drag me back into the room, and 
had gone after the little white figure, which I should do certainly if I saw it 
now!” he kept on saying to himself; but just now every corner of the room 
was clearly visible in the daylight. 

Meanwhile Heidi was standing expectantly dressed in her Sunday frock 


waiting to see what would happen next, for Tinette had only woke her up with 


a shake and put on her clothes without a word of explanation. The little 
uneducated child was far too much beneath her for Tinette to speak to. 

Herr Sesemann went back to the dining-room with the letter; breakfast was 
now ready, and he asked, “Where is the child?” 

Heidi was fetched, and as she walked up to him to say “Good- morning,” 
he looked inquiringly into her face and said, “Well, what do you say to this, 
little one?” 

Heidi looked at him in perplexity. 

“Why, you don’t know anything about it, I see,” laughed Herr Sesemann. 
“You are going home today, going at once.” 

“Home,” murmured Heidi in a low voice, turning pale; she was so 
overcome that for a moment or two she could hardly breathe. 

“Don’t you want to hear more about it?” 

“Oh, yes, yes!” exclaimed Heidi, her face now rosy with delight. 

“All right, then,” said Herr Sesemann as he sat down and made her a sign 
to do the same, “but now make a good breakfast, and then off you go in the 
carriage.” 

But Heidi could not swallow a morsel though she tried to do what she was 
told; she was in such a state of excitement that she hardly knew if she was 
awake or dreaming, or if she would again open her eyes to find herself in her 
nightgown at the front door. 

“Tell Sebastian to take plenty of provisions with him,” Herr Sesemann 
called out to Fraulein Rottenmeier, who just then came into the room; “the 
child can’t eat anything now, which is quite natural. Now run up to Clara and 
stay with her till the carriage comes round,” he added kindly, turning to Heidi. 

Heidi had been longing for this, and ran quickly upstairs. An immense 
trunk was standing open in the middle of the room. 

“Come along, Heidi,” cried Clara, as she entered; “see all the things I have 
had put in for you — aren’t you pleased?” 

And she ran over a list of things, dresses and aprons and handkerchiefs, 
and all kinds of working materials. “And look here,” she added, as she 


triumphantly held up a basket. Heidi peeped in and jumped for joy, for inside 


it were twelve beautiful round white rolls, all for grandmother. In their delight 
the children forgot that the time had come for them to separate, and when 
some one called out, “The carriage is here,” there was no time for grieving. 

Heidi ran to her room to fetch her darling book; she knew no one could 
have packed that, as it lay under her pillow, for Heidi had kept it by her night 
and day. This was put in the basket with the rolls. Then she opened her 
wardrobe to look for another treasure, which perhaps no one would have 
thought of packing — and she was right — the old red shawl had been left 
behind, Fraulein Rottenmeier not considering it worth putting in with the 
other things. Heidi wrapped it round something else which she laid on the top 
of the basket, so that the red package was quite conspicuous. Then she put on 
her pretty hat and left the room. The children could not spend much time over 
their farewells, for Herr Sesemann was waiting to put Heidi in the carriage. 
Fraulein Rottenmeier was waiting at the top of the stairs to say good-bye to 
her. When she caught sight of the strange little red bundle, she took it out of 
the basket and threw it on the ground. “No, no, Adelaide,” she exclaimed, 
“you cannot leave the house with that thing. What can you possibly want with 
it!” And then she said good-bye to the child. Heidi did not dare take up her 
little bundle, but she gave the master of the house an imploring look, as if her 
greatest treasure had been taken from her. 

“No, no,” said Herr Sesemann in a very decided voice, “the child shall take 
home with her whatever she likes, kittens and tortoises, if it pleases her; we 
need not put ourselves out about that, Fraulein Rottenmeier.” 

Heidi quickly picked up her bundle, with a look of joy and gratitude. As 
she stood by the carriage door, Herr Sesemann gave her his hand and said he 
hoped she would remember him and Clara. He wished her a happy journey, 
and Heidi thanked him for all his kindness, and added, “And please say good- 
bye to the doctor for me and give him many, many thanks.” For she had not 
forgotten that he had said to her the night before, ‘It will be all right to- 
morrow,’ and she rightly divined that he had helped to make it so for her. 


Heidi was now lifted into the carriage, and then the basket and the provisions 


were put in, and finally Sebastian took his place. Then Herr Sesemann called 
out once more, “A pleasant journey to you,” and the carriage rolled away. 

Heidi was soon sitting in the railway carriage, holding her basket tightly on 
her lap; she would not let it out of her hands for a moment, for it contained 
the delicious rolls for grandmother; so she must keep it carefully, and even 
peep inside it from time to time to enjoy the sight of them. For many hours 
she sat as still as a mouse; only now was she beginning to realize that she was 
going home to the grandfather, the mountain, the grandmother, and Peter, and 
pictures of all she was going to see again rose one by one before her eyes; she 
thought of how everything would look at home, but this brought other 
thoughts to her mind, and all of a sudden she said anxiously, “Sebastian, are 
you sure that grandmother on the mountain is not dead?” 

“No, no,” said Sebastian, wishing to soothe her, “we will hope not; she is 
sure to be alive still.” 

Then Heidi fell back on her own thoughts again. Now and then she looked 
inside the basket, for the thing she looked forward to most was laying all the 
rolls out on grandmother’s table. After a long silence she spoke again, “If 
only we could know for certain that grandmother is alive!” 

“Yes, yes,” said Sebastian, half asleep; “she is sure to be alive, there is no 
reason why she should be dead.” 

After a while sleep fell on Heidi too, and after her disturbed night and 
early rising she slept so soundly that she did not wake till Sebastian shook her 
by the arm and called to her, “Wake up, wake up! we shall have to get out 
directly; we are just in Basle!” 

There was a further railway journey of many hours the next day. Heidi 
again sat with her basket on her knee, for she would not have given it up to 
Sebastian on any consideration; to-day she never even opened her mouth, for 
her excitement, which increased with every mile of the journey, kept her 
speechless. All of a sudden, before Heidi expected it, a voice called out, 
“Mayenfeld.” She and Sebastian both jumped up, the latter also taken by 
surprise. In another minute they were both standing on the platform with 


Heidi’s trunk, and the train was steaming away down the valley. Sebastian 


looked after it regretfully, for he preferred the easier mode of travelling to a 
wearisome climb on foot, especially as there was danger no doubt as well as 
fatigue in a country like this, where, according to Sebastian’s idea, everything 
and everybody were half savage. He therefore looked cautiously to either side 
to see who was a likely person to ask the safest way to Dorfli. 

Just outside the station he saw a shabby-looking little cart and horse which 
a broad-shouldered man was loading with heavy sacks that had been brought 
by the train, so he went up to him and asked which was the safest way to get 
to Dorfli. 

“All the roads about here are safe,” was the curt reply. 

So Sebastian altered his question and asked which was the best way to 
avoid falling over the precipice, and also how a box could be conveyed to 
Dorfli. The man looked at the box, weighing it with his eye, and then 
volunteered if it was not too heavy to take it on his own cart, as he was 
driving to Dorfli. After some little interchange of words it was finally agreed 
that the man should take both the child and the box to Dorfli, and there find 
some one who could be sent on with Heidi up the mountain. 

“I can go by myself, I know the way well from Dorfli,” put in Heidi, who 
had been listening attentively to the conversation. Sebastian was greatly 
relieved at not having to do any mountain climbing. He drew Heidi aside and 
gave her a thick rolled parcel, and a letter for her grandfather; the parcel, he 
told her, was a present from Herr Sesemann, and she must put it at the bottom 
of her basket under the rolls and be very careful not to lose it, as Herr 
Sesemann would be very vexed if she did, and never be the same to her again; 
so little miss was to think well of what he said. 

“T shall be sure not to lose it,” said Heidi confidently, and she at once put 
the roll and the letter at the bottom of her basket. The trunk meanwhile had 
been hoisted into the cart, and now Sebastian lifted Heidi and her basket on to 
the high seat and shook hands with her; he then made signs to her to keep her 
eye on the basket, for the driver was standing near and Sebastian thought it 
better to be careful, especially as he knew that he ought himself to have seen 


the child safely to her journey’s end. The driver now swung himself up beside 


Heidi, and the cart rolled away in the direction of the mountains, while 
Sebastian, glad of having no tiring and dangerous journey on foot before him, 
sat down in the station and awaited the return train. 

The driver of the car was the miller at Dorfli and was taking home his 
sacks of flour. He had never seen Heidi, but like everybody in Dorfli knew all 
about her. He had known her parents, and felt sure at once that this was the 
child of whom he had heard so much. He began to wonder why she had come 
back, and as they drove along he entered into conversation with her. “You are 
the child who lived with your grandfather, Alm-Uncle, are you not?” 

“Yes.” 

“Didn’t they treat you well down there that you have come back so soon?” 

“Yes, it was not that; everything in Frankfurt is as nice as it could be.” 

“Then why are you running home again?” 

“Only because Herr Sesemann gave me leave, or else I should not have 
come.” 

“If they were willing to let you stay, why did you not remain where you 
were better off than at home?” 

“Because I would a thousand times rather be with grandfather on the 
mountain than anywhere else in the world.” 

“You will think differently perhaps when you get back there,” grumbled 
the miller; and then to himself, “It’s strange of her, for she must know what 
it’s like.” 

He began whistling and said no more, while Heidi looked around her and 
began to tremble with excitement, for she knew every tree along the way, and 
there overhead were the high jagged peaks of the mountain looking down on 
her like old friends. And Heidi nodded back to them, and grew every moment 
more wild with her joy and longing, feeling as if she must jump down from 
the cart and run with all her might till she reached the top. But she sat quite 
still and did not move, although inwardly in such agitation. The clock was 
striking five as they drove into Dorfli. A crowd of women and children 
immediately surrounded the cart, for the box and the child arriving with the 


miller had excited the curiosity of everybody in the neighborhood, inquisitive 


to know whence they came and whither they were going and to whom they 
belonged. As the miller lifted Heidi down, she said hastily, “Thank you, 
grandfather will send for the trunk,” and was just going to run off, when first 
one and then another of the bystanders caught hold of her, each one having a 
different question to put to her. But Heidi pushed her way through them with 
such an expression of distress on her face that they were forced to let her go. 
“You see,” they said to one another, “how frightened she is, and no wonder,” 
and then they went on to talk of Alm-Uncle, how much worse he had grown 
that last year, never speaking a word and looking as if he would like to kill 
everybody he met, and if the child had anywhere else to go to she certainly 
would not run back to the old dragon’s den. But here the miller interrupted 
them, saying he knew more about it than they did, and began telling them 
how a kind gentleman had brought her to Mayenfeld and seen her off, and had 
given him his fare without any bargaining, and extra money for himself; what 
was more, the child had assured him that she had had everything she wanted 
where she had been, and that it was her own wish to return to her grandfather. 
This information caused great surprise and was soon repeated all over Dorfli, 
and that evening there was not a house in the place in which the astounding 
news was not discussed, of how Heidi had of her own accord given up a 
luxurious home to return to her grandfather. 

Heidi climbed up the steep path from Dorfli as quickly as she could; she 
was obliged, however, to pause now and again to take breath, for the basket 
she carried was rather heavy, and the way got steeper as she drew nearer the 
top. One thought alone filled Heidi’s mind, “Would she find the grandmother 
sitting in her usual corner by the spinning-wheel, was she still alive?” At last 
Heidi caught sight of the grandmother’s house in the hollow of the mountain 
and her heart began to beat; she ran faster and faster and her heart beat louder 
and louder — and now she had reached the house, but she trembled so she 
could hardly open the door — and then she was standing inside, unable in her 
breathlessness to utter a sound. 

“Ah, my God!” cried a voice from the corner, “that was how Heidi used to 


run in; if only I could have her with me once again! Who is there?” 


“Its I, I, grandmother,” cried Heidi as she ran and flung herself on her 
knees beside the old woman, and seizing her hands, clung to her, unable to 
speak for joy. And the grandmother herself could not say a word for some 
time, so unexpected was this happiness; but at last she put out her hand and 
stroked Heidi’s curly hair, and said, “Yes, yes, that is her hair, and her voice; 
thank God that He has granted my prayer!” And tears of joy fell from the 
blind eyes on to Heidi’s hand. “Is it really you, Heidi; have you really come 
back to me?” 

“Yes, grandmother, I am really here,” answered Heidi in a reassuring 
voice. “Do not cry, for I have really come back and I am never going away 
again, and I shall come every day to see you, and you won’t have any more 
hard bread to eat for some days, for look, look!” 

And Heidi took the rolls from the basket and piled the whole twelve up on 
grandmother’s lap. 

“Ah, child! child! what a blessing you bring with you!” the old woman 
exclaimed, as she felt and seemed never to come to the end of the rolls. “But 
you yourself are the greatest blessing, Heidi,” and again she touched the 
child’s hair and passed her hand over her hot cheeks, and said, “Say 
something, child, that I may hear your voice.” 

Then Heidi told her how unhappy she had been, thinking that the 
grandmother might die while she was away and would never have her white 
rolls, and that then she would never, never see her again. 

Peter’s mother now came in and stood for a moment overcome with 
astonishment. “Why, it’s Heidi,” she exclaimed, “and yet can it be?” 

Heidi stood up, and Brigitta now could not say enough in her admiration of 
the child’s dress and appearance; she walked round her, exclaiming all the 
while, “Grandmother, if you could only see her, and see what a pretty frock 
she has on; you would hardly know her again. And the hat with the feather in 
it is yours too, I suppose? Put it on that I may see how you look in it?” 

“No, I would rather not,” replied Heidi firmly. “You can have it if you like; 
I do not want it; I have my own still.” And Heidi so saying undid her red 


bundle and took out her own old hat, which had become a little more battered 


still during the journey. But this was no trouble to Heidi; she had not forgotten 
how her grandfather had called out to Dete that he never wished to see her 
and her hat and feathers again, and this was the reason she had so anxiously 
preserved her old hat, for she had never ceased to think about going home to 
her grandfather. But Brigitta told her not to be so foolish as to give it away; 
she would not think of taking such a beautiful hat; if Heidi did not want to 
wear it she might sell it to the schoolmaster’s daughter in Dorfli and get a 
good deal of money for it. But Heidi stuck to her intention and hid the hat 
quietly in a corner behind the grandmother’s chair. Then she took off her 
pretty dress and put her red shawl on over her under-petticoat, which left her 
arms bare; and now she clasped the old woman’s hand. “I must go home to 
grandfather,” she said, “but to-morrow I shall come again. Good- night, 
grandmother.” 

“Yes, come again, be sure you come again tomorrow,” begged the 
grandmother, as she pressed Heidi’s hands in hers, unwilling to let her go. 

“Why have you taken off that pretty dress?” asked Brigitta. 

“Because I would rather go home to grandfather as I am or else perhaps he 
would not know me; you hardly did at first.” 

Brigitta went with her to the door, and there said in rather a mysterious 
voice, “You might have kept on your dress, he would have known you all 
right; but you must be careful, for Peter tells me that Alm-Uncle is always 
now in a bad temper and never speaks.” 

Heidi bid her good-night and continued her way up the mountain, her 
basket on her arm. All around her the steep green slopes shone bright in the 
evening sun, and soon the great gleaming snow- field up above came in sight. 
Heidi was obliged to keep on pausing to look behind her, for the higher peaks 
were behind her as she climbed. Suddenly a warm red glow fell on the grass 
at her feet; she looked back again — she had not remembered how splendid it 
was, nor seen anything to compare to it in her dreams — for there the two 
high mountain peeks rose into the air like two great flames, the whole snow- 
field had turned crimson, and rosy- colored clouds floated in the sky above. 


The grass upon the mountain sides had turned to gold, the rocks were all 


aglow, and the whole valley was bathed in golden mist. And as Heidi stood 
gazing around her at all this splendor the tears ran down her cheeks for very 
delight and happiness, and impulsively she put her hands together, and lifting 
her eyes to heaven, thanked God aloud for having brought her home, thanked 
Him that everything was as beautiful as ever, more beautiful even than she 
had thought, and that it was all hers again once more. And she was so 
overflowing with joy and thankfulness that she could not find words to thank 
Him enough. Not until the glory began to fade could she tear herself away. 
Then she ran on so quickly that in a very little while she caught sight of the 
tops of the fir trees above the hut roof, then the roof itself, and at last the 
whole hut, and there was grandfather sitting as in old days smoking his pipe, 
and she could see the fir trees waving in the wind. Quicker and quicker went 
her little feet, and before Alm-Uncle had time to see who was coming, Heidi 
had rushed up to him, thrown down her basket and flung her arms round his 
neck, unable in the excitement of seeing him again to say more than 
“Grandfather! grandfather! grandfather!” over and over again. 

And the old man himself said nothing. For the first time for many years his 
eyes were wet, and he had to pass his hand across them. Then he unloosed 
Heidi’s arms, put her on his knee, and after looking at her for a moment, “So 
you have come back to me, Heidi,” he said, “how is that? You don’t look 
much of a grand lady. Did they send you away?” 

“Oh, no, grandfather,” said Heidi eagerly, “you must not think that; they 
were all so kind — Clara, and grandmamma, and Herr Sesemann. But you 
see, grandfather, I did not know how to bear myself till I got home again to 
you. I used to think I should die, for I felt as if I could not breathe; but I never 
said anything because it would have been ungrateful. And then suddenly one 
morning quite early Herr Sesemann said to me — but I think it was partly the 
doctor’s doing — but perhaps it’s all in the letter—” and Heidi jumped down 
and fetched the roll and the letter and handed them both to her grandfather. 

“That belongs to you,” said the latter, laying the roll down on the bench 
beside him. Then he opened the letter, read it through and without a word put 


it in his pocket. 


“Do you think you can still drink milk with me, Heidi?” he asked, taking 
the child by the hand to go into the hut. “But bring your money with you; you 
can buy a bed and bedclothes and dresses for a couple of years with it.” 

“T am sure I do not want it,” replied Heidi. “I have got a bed already, and 
Clara has put such a lot of clothes in my box that I shall never want any 
more.” 

“Take it and put it in the cupboard; you will want it some day I have no 
doubt.” 

Heidi obeyed and skipped happily after her grandfather into the house; she 
ran into all the corners, delighted to see everything again, and then went up 
the ladder — but there she came to a pause and called down in a tone of 
surprise and distress, “Oh, grandfather, my bed’s gone.” 

“We can soon make it up again,” he answered her from below. “I did not 
know that you were coming back; come along now and have your milk.” 

Heidi came down, sat herself on her high stool in the old place, and then 
taking up her bowl drank her milk eagerly, as if she had never come across 
anything so delicious, and as she put down her bowl, she exclaimed, “Our 
milk tastes nicer than anything else in the world, grandfather.” 

A shrill whistle was heard outside. Heidi darted out like a flash of 
lightning. There were the goats leaping and springing among the rocks, with 
Peter in their midst. When he caught sight of Heidi he stood still with 
astonishment and gazed speechlessly at her. Heidi called out, “Good-evening, 
Peter,” and then ran in among the goats. “Little Swan! Little Bear! do you 
know me again?” And the animals evidently recognized her voice at once, for 
they began rubbing their heads against her and bleating loudly as if for joy, 
and as she called the other goats by name one after the other, they all came 
scampering towards her helter- skelter and crowding round her. The impatient 
Greenfinch sprang into the air and over two of her companions in order to get 
nearer, and even the shy little Snowflake butted the Great Turk out of her way 
in quite a determined manner, which left him standing taken aback by her 


boldness, and lifting his beard in the air as much as to say, You see who I am. 


Heidi was out of her mind with delight at being among all her old friends 
again; she flung her arms round the pretty little Snowflake, stroked the 
obstreperous Greenfinch, while she herself was thrust at from all sides by the 
affectionate and confiding goats; and so at last she got near to where Peter 
was still standing, not having yet got over his surprise. 

“Come down, Peter,” cried Heidi, “and say good-evening to me.” 

“So you are back again?” he found words to say at last, and now ran down 
and took Heidi’s hand which she was holding out in greeting, and 
immediately put the same question to her which he had been in the habit of 
doing in the old days when they returned home in the evening, “Will you 
come out with me again to- morrow?” 

“Not to-morrow, but the day after perhaps, for to-morrow I must go down 
to grandmother.” 

“I am glad you are back,” said Peter, while his whole face beamed with 
pleasure, and then he prepared to go on with his goats; but he never had had 
so much trouble with them before, for when at last, by coaxing and threats, he 
had got them all together, and Heidi had gone off with an arm over either 
head of her grandfather’s two, the whole flock suddenly turned and ran after 
her. Heidi had to go inside the stall with her two and shut the door, or Peter 
would never have got home that night. When Heidi went indoors after this she 
found her bed already made up for her; the hay had been piled high for it and 
smelt deliciously, for it had only just been got in, and the grandfather had 
carefully spread and tucked in the clean sheets. It was with a happy heart that 
Heidi lay down in it that night, and her sleep was sounder than it had been for 
a whole year past. The grandfather got up at least ten times during the night 
and mounted the ladder to see if Heidi was all right and showing no signs of 
restlessness, and to feel that the hay he had stuffed into the round window was 
keeping the moon from shining too brightly upon her. But Heidi did not stir; 
she had no need now to wander about, for the great burning longing of her 
heart was satisfied; she had seen the high mountains and rocks alight in the 
evening glow, she had heard the wind in the fir trees, she was at home again 


on the mountain. 





CHAPTER XIV. SUNDAY BELLS 


HEIDI WAS STANDING under the waving fir trees waiting for her 
grandfather, who was going down with her to grandmother’s, and then on to 
Dorfli to fetch her box. She was longing to know how grandmother had 
enjoyed her white bread and impatient to see and hear her again; but no time 
seemed weary to her now, for she could not listen long enough to the familiar 
voice of the trees, or drink in too much of the fragrance wafted to her from the 
green pastures where the golden-headed flowers were glowing in the sun, a 
very feast to her eyes. The grandfather came out, gave a look round, and then 
called to her in a cheerful voice, “Well, now we can be off.” 

It was Saturday, a day when Alm-Uncle made everything clean and tidy 
inside and outside the house; he had devoted his morning to this work so as to 
be able to accompany Heidi in the afternoon, and the whole place was now as 
spick and span as he liked to see it. They parted at the grandmother’s cottage 
and Heidi ran in. The grandmother had heard her steps approaching and 
greeted her as she crossed the threshold, “Is it you, child? Have you come 
again?” 

Then she took hold of Heidi’s hand and held it fast in her own, for she still 
seemed to fear that the child might be torn from her again. And now she had 
to tell Heidi how much she had enjoyed the white bread, and how much 
stronger she felt already for having been able to eat it, and then Peter’s mother 
went on and said she was sure that if her mother could eat like that for a week 
she would get back some of her strength, but she was so afraid of coming to 
the end of the rolls, that she had only eaten one as yet. Heidi listened to all 
Brigitta said, and sat thinking for a while. Then she suddenly thought of a 
way. 

“I know, grandmother, what I will do,” she said eagerly, “I will write to 


Clara, and she will send me as many rolls again, if not twice as many as you 


have already, for I had ever such a large heap in the wardrobe, and when they 
were all taken away she promised to give me as many back, and she would do 
so I am sure.” 

“That is a good idea,” said Brigitta; “but then, they would get hard and 
stale. The baker in Dorfli makes the white rolls, and if we could get some of 
those he has over now and then — but I can only just manage to pay for the 
black bread.” 

A further bright thought came to Heidi, and with a look of joy, “Oh, I have 
lots of money, grandmother,” she cried gleefully, skipping about the room in 
her delight, “and I know now what I will do with it. You must have a fresh 
white roll every day, and two on Sunday, and Peter can bring them up from 
Dorfli.” 

“No, no, child!” answered the grandmother, “I cannot let you do that; the 
money was not given to you for that purpose; you must give it to your 
grandfather, and he will tell you how you are to spend it.” 

But Heidi was not to be hindered in her kind intentions, and she continued 
to jump about, saying over and over again in a tone of exultation, “Now, 
grandmother can have a roll every day and will grow quite strong again — 
and, Oh, grandmother,” she suddenly exclaimed with an increase of jubilation 
in her voice, “if you get strong everything will grow light again for you; 
perhaps it’s only because you are weak that it is dark.” The grandmother said 
nothing, she did not wish to spoil the child’s pleasure. As she went jumping 
about Heidi suddenly caught sight of the grandmother’s song book, and 
another happy idea struck her, “Grandmother, I can also read now, would you 
like me to read you one of your hymns from your old book?” 

“Oh, yes,” said the grandmother, surprised and delighted; “but can you 
really read, child, really?” 

Heidi had climbed on to a chair and had already lifted down the book, 
bringing a cloud of dust with it, for it had lain untouched on the shelf for a 
long time. Heidi wiped it, sat herself down on a stool beside the old woman, 


and asked her which hymn she should read. 


“What you like, child, what you like,” and the grandmother pushed her 
spinning-wheel aside and sat in eager expectation waiting for Heidi to begin. 
Heidi turned over the leaves and read a line out softly to herself here and 
there. At last she said, 

“Here is one about the sun, grandmother, I will read you that.” And Heidi 


began, reading with more and more warmth of expression as she went on, — 


The morning breaks, 
And warm and bright 
The earth lies still 
In the golden light — 


For Dawn has scattered the clouds of night. 


God’s handiwork 
Is seen around, 
Things great and small 
To His praise abound — 


Where are the signs of His love not found? 


All things must pass, 
But God shall still 
With steadfast power 
His will fulfil — 


Sure and unshaken is His will. 


His saving grace 
Will never fail, 
Though grief and fear 
The heart assail — 


O’er life’s wild seas He will prevail. 


Joy shall be ours 
In that garden blest, 


Where after storm 


We find our rest — 


I wait in peace — God’s time is best. 


The grandmother sat with folded hands and a look of indescribable joy on 
her face, such as Heidi had never seen there before, although at the same time 
the tears were running down her cheeks. As Heidi finished, she implored her, 
saying, “Read it once again, child, just once again.” 

And the child began again, with as much pleasure in the verses as the 


grandmother, — 


Joy shall be ours 
In that garden blest, 
Where after storm 
We find our rest — 


I wait in peace — God’s time is best. 


“Ah, Heidi, that brings light to the heart! What comfort you have brought 
me!” 

And the old woman kept on repeating the glad words, while Heidi beamed 
with happiness, and she could not take her eyes away from the grandmother’s 
face, which had never looked like that before. It had no longer the old 
troubled expression, but was alight with peace and joy as if she were already 
looking with clear new eyes into the garden or Paradise. 

Some one now knocked at the window and Heidi looked up and saw her 
grandfather beckoning her to come home with him. She promised the 
grandmother before leaving her that she would be with her the next day, and 
even if she went out with Peter she would only spend half the day with him, 
for the thought that she might make it light and happy again for the 
grandmother gave her the greatest pleasure, greater even than being out on the 
sunny mountain with the flowers and goats. As she was going out Brigitta ran 
to her with the frock and hat she had left. Heidi put the dress over her arm, 
for, as she thought to herself, the grandfather had seen that before, but she 
obstinately refused to take back the hat; Brigitta could keep it, for she should 


never put it on her head again. Heidi was so full of her morning’s doings that 
she began at once to tell her grandfather all about them: how the white bread 
could be fetched every day from Dorfli if there was money for it, and how the 
grandmother had all at once grown stronger and happier, and light had come 
to her. Then she returned to the subject of the rolls. “If the grandmother won’t 
take the money, grandfather, will you give it all to me, and I can then give 
Peter enough every day to buy a roll and two on Sunday?” 

“But how about the bed?” said her grandfather. “It would be nice for you 
to have a proper bed, and there would then be plenty for the bread.” 

But Heidi gave her grandfather no peace till he consented to do what she 
wanted; she slept a great deal better, she said, on her bed of hay than on her 
fine pillowed bed in Frankfurt. So at last he said, “The money is yours, do 
what you like with it; you can buy bread for grandmother for years to come 
with it.” 

Heidi shouted for joy at the thought that grandmother would never need 
any more to eat hard black bread, and “Oh, grandfather!” she said, 
“everything is happier now than it has ever been in our lives before!” and she 
sang and skipped along, holding her grandfather’s hand as light-hearted as a 
bird. But all at once she grew quiet and said, “If God had let me come at once, 
as I prayed, then everything would have been different, I should only have 
had a little bread to bring to grandmother, and I should not have been able to 
read, which is such a comfort to her; but God has arranged it all so much 
better than I knew how to; everything has happened just as the other 
grandmother said it would. Oh, how glad I am that God did not let me have at 
once all I prayed and wept for! And now I shall always pray to God as she 
told me, and always thank Him, and when He does not do anything I ask for I 
shall think to myself, It’s just like it was in Frankfurt: God, I am sure, is going 
to do something better still. So we will pray every day, won’t we, grandfather, 
and never forget Him again, or else He may forget us.” 

“And supposing one does forget Him?” said the grandfather in a low voice. 

“Then everything goes wrong, for God lets us then go where we like, and 


when we get poor and miserable and begin to cry about it no one pities us, but 


they say, You ran away from God, and so God, who could have helped you, 
left you to yourself.” 

“That is true, Heidi; where did you learn that?” 

“From grandmamma; she explained it all to me.” 

The grandfather walked on for a little while without speaking, then he said, 
as if following his own train of thought: “And if it once is so, it is so always; 
no one can go back, and he whom God has forgotten, is forgotten for ever.” 

“Oh, no, grandfather, we can go back, for grandmamma told me so, and so 
it was in the beautiful tale in my book — but you have not heard that yet; but 
we shall be home directly now, and then I will read it you, and you will see 
how beautiful it is.” And in her eagerness Heidi struggled faster and faster up 
the steep ascent, and they were no sooner at the top than she let go her 
grandfather’s hand and ran into the hut. The grandfather slung the basket off 
his shoulders in which he had brought up a part of the contents of the trunk 
which was too heavy to carry up as it was. Then he sat down on his seat and 
began thinking. 

Heidi soon came running out with her book under her arm. “That’s right, 
grandfather,” she exclaimed as she saw he had already taken his seat, andina 
second she was beside him and had her book open at the particular tale, for 
she had read it so often that the leaves fell open at it of their own accord. And 
now in a sympathetic voice Heidi began to read of the son when he was 
happily at home, and went out into the fields with his father’s flocks, and was 
dressed in a fine cloak, and stood leaning on his shepherd’s staff watching as 
the sun went down, just as he was to be seen in the picture. But then all at 
once he wanted to have his own goods and money and to be his own master, 
and so he asked his father to give him his portion, and he left his home and 
went and wasted all his substance. And when he had nothing left he hired 
himself out to a master who had no flocks and fields like his father, but only 
swine to keep; and so he was obliged to watch these, and he only had rags to 
wear and a few husks to eat such as the swine fed upon. And then he thought 
of his old happy life at home and of how kindly his father had treated him and 


how ungrateful he had been, and he wept for sorrow and longing. And he 


thought to himself, “I will arise and go to my father, and will say to him, 
‘Father, I am not worthy to be called thy son; make me as one of thy hired 
servants.’” And when he was yet a great way off his father saw him... Here 
Heidi paused in her reading. “What do you think happens now, grandfather?” 
she said. “Do you think the father is still angry and will say to him, ‘I told you 
so!’ Well, listen now to what comes next.” His father saw him, and had 
compassion, and ran, and fell on his neck and kissed him. And the son said to 
him, “Father, I have sinned against heaven and in thy sight, and am no more 
worthy to be called thy son.” But the father said to his servants, “Bring forth 
the best robe, and put it on him; and put a ring on his hand and shoes on his 
feet: and bring hither the fatted calf and kill it; and let us eat and be merry, for 
this my son was dead and is alive again; he was lost and is found.” And they 
began to be merry. 

“Isn’t that a beautiful tale, grandfather,” said Heidi, as the latter continued 
to sit without speaking, for she had expected him to express pleasure and 
astonishment. 

“You are right, Heidi; it is a beautiful tale,” he replied, but he looked so 
grave as he said it that Heidi grew silent herself and sat looking quietly at her 
pictures. Presently she pushed her book gently in front of him and said, “See 
how happy he is there,” and she pointed with her finger to the figure of the 
returned prodigal, who was standing by his father clad in fresh raiment as one 
of his own sons again. 

A few hours later, as Heidi lay fast asleep in her bed, the grandfather went 
up the ladder and put his lamp down near her bed so that the light fell on the 
sleeping child. Her hands were still folded as if she had fallen asleep saying 
her prayers, an expression of peace and trust lay on the little face, and 
something in it seemed to appeal to the grandfather, for he stood a long time 
gazing down at her without speaking. At last he too folded his hands, and 
with bowed head said in a low voice, “Father, I have sinned against heaven 
and before thee and am not worthy to be called thy son.” And two large tears 


rolled down the old man’s cheeks. 


Early the next morning he stood in front of his hut and gazed quietly 
around him. The fresh bright morning sun lay on mountain and valley. The 
sound of a few early bells rang up from the valley, and the birds were singing 
their morning song in the fir trees. He stepped back into the hut and called up, 
“Come along, Heidi! the sun is up! Put on your best frock, for we are going to 
church together!” 

Heidi was not long getting ready; it was such an unusual summons from 
her grandfather that she must make haste. She put on her smart Frankfurt 
dress and soon went down, but when she saw her grandfather she stood still, 
gazing at him in astonishment. “Why, grandfather!” she exclaimed, “I never 
saw you look like that before! and the coat with the silver buttons! Oh, you do 
look nice in your Sunday coat!” 

The old man smiled and replied, “And you too; now come along!” He took 
Heidi’s hand in his and together they walked down the mountain side. The 
bells were ringing in every direction now, sounding louder and fuller as they 
neared the valley, and Heidi listened to them with delight. “Hark at them, 


grandfather! it’s like a great festival!” 





conn 


The bells were ringing in every direction now, sounding louder and 
fuller as they neared the valley. (Page 223) 


The congregation had already assembled and the singing had begun when 
Heidi and her grandfather entered the church at Dorfli and sat down at the 
back. But before the hymn was over every one was nudging his neighbor and 
whispering, “Do you see? Alm-Uncle is in church!” 

Soon everybody in the church knew of Alm-Uncle’s presence, and the 
women kept on turning round to look and quite lost their place in the singing. 
But everybody became more attentive when the sermon began, for the 
preacher spoke with such warmth and thankfulness that those present felt the 
effect of his words, as if some great joy had come to them all. At the close of 
the service Alm-Uncle took Heidi by the hand, and on leaving the church 
made his way towards the pastor’s house; the rest of the congregation looked 
curiously after him, some even following to see whether he went inside the 
pastor’s house, which he did. Then they collected in groups and talked over 


this strange event, keeping their eyes on the pastor’s door, watching to see 


whether Alm-Uncle came out looking angry and quarrelsome, or as if the 
interview had been a peaceful one, for they could not imagine what had 
brought the old man down, and what it all meant. Some, however, adopted a 
new tone and expressed their opinion that Alm- Uncle was not so bad after all 
as they thought, “for see how carefully he took the little one by the hand.” 
And others responded and said they had always thought people had 
exaggerated about him, that if he was so downright bad he would be afraid to 
go inside the pastor’s house. Then the miller put in his word, “Did I not tell 
you so from the first? What child is there who would run away from where 
she had plenty to eat and drink and everything of the best, home to a 
grandfather who was cruel and unkind, and of whom she was afraid?” 

And so everybody began to feel quite friendly towards Alm-Uncle, and the 
women now came up and related all they had been told by Peter and his 
grandmother, and finally they all stood there like people waiting for an old 
friend whom they had long missed from among their number. 

Meanwhile Alm-Uncle had gone into the pastor’s house and knocked at 
the study door. The latter came out and greeted him, not as if he was surprised 
to see him, but as if he had quite expected to see him there; he probably had 
caught sight of the old man in church. He shook hands warmly with him, and 
Alm-Uncle was unable at first to speak, for he had not expected such a 
friendly reception. At last he collected himself and said, “I have come to ask 
you, pastor, to forget the words I spoke to you when you called on me, and to 
beg you not to owe me ill-will for having been so obstinately set against your 
well-meant advice. You were right, and I was wrong, but I have now made up 
my mind to follow your advice and to find a place for myself at Dorfli for the 
winter, for the child is not strong enough to stand the bitter cold up on the 
mountain. And if the people down here look askance at me, as at a person not 
to be trusted, I know it is my own fault, and you will, I am sure, not do so.” 

The pastor’s kindly eyes shone with pleasure. He pressed the old man’s 
hand in his, and said with emotion, “Neighbor, you went into the right church 
before you came to mine; I am greatly rejoiced. You will not repent coming to 


live with us again; as for myself you will always be welcome as a dear friend 


and neighbor, and I look forward to our spending many a pleasant winter 
evening together, for I shall prize your companionship, and we will find some 
nice friends too for the little one.” And the pastor laid his hand kindly on the 
child’s curly head and took her by the hand as he walked to the door with the 
old man. He did not say good-bye to him till they were standing outside, so 
that all the people standing about saw him shake hands as if parting 
reluctantly from his best friend. The door had hardly shut behind him before 
the whole congregation now came forward to greet Alm-Uncle, every one 
striving to be the first to shake hands with him, and so many were held out 
that Alm-Uncle did not know with which to begin; and some said, “We are so 
pleased to see you among us again,” and another, “I have long been wishing 
we could have a talk together again,” and greetings of all kinds echoed from 
every side, and when Alm-Uncle told them he was thinking of returning to his 
old quarters in Dorfli for the winter, there was such a general chorus of 
pleasure that any one would have thought he was the most beloved person in 
all Dorfli, and that they had hardly known how to live without him. Most of 
his friends accompanied him and Heidi some way up the mountain, and each 
as they bid him good-bye made him promise that when he next came down he 
would without fail come and call. As the old man at last stood alone with the 
child, watching their retreating figures, there was a light upon his face as if 
reflected from some inner sunshine of heart. Heidi, looking up at him with her 
clear steady eyes, said, “Grandfather, you look nicer and nicer to-day, I never 
saw you quite like that before.” 

“Do you think so?” he answered with a smile. “Well, yes, Heidi, I am 
happier to-day than I deserve, happier than I had thought possible; it is good 
to be at peace with God and man! God was good to me when He sent you to 
my hut.” 

When they reached Peter’s home the grandfather opened the door and 
walked straight in. “Good-morning, grandmother,” he said. “I think we shall 
have to do some more patching, up before the autumn winds come.” 

“Dear God, if it is not Uncle!” cried the grandmother in pleased surprise. 


“That I should live to see such a thing! and now I can thank you for all that 


you have done for me. May God reward you! may God reward you!” She 
stretched out a trembling hand to him, and when the grandfather shook it 
warmly, she went on, still holding his, “And I have something on my heart I 
want to say, a prayer to make to you! If I have injured you in any way, do not 
punish me by sending the child away again before I lie under the grass. Oh, 
you do not know what that child is to me!” and she clasped the child to her, 
for Heidi had already taken her usual stand close to the grandmother. 

“Have no fear, grandmother,” said Uncle in a reassuring voice, “I shall not 
punish either you or myself by doing so. We are all together now, and pray 
God we may continue so for long.” 

Brigitta now drew the Uncle aside towards a corner of the room and 
showed him the hat with the feathers, explaining to him how it came there, 
and adding that of course she could not take such a thing from a child. 

But the grandfather looked towards Heidi without any displeasure of 
countenance and said, “The hat is hers, and if she does not wish to wear it any 
more she has a right to say so and to give it to you, so take it, pray.” 

Brigitta was highly delighted at this. “It is well worth more than ten 
shillings!” she said as she held it up for further admiration. “And what a 
blessing Heidi has brought home with her from Frankfurt! I have thought 
sometimes that it might be good to send Peter there for a little while; what do 
you think, Uncle?” 

A merry look came into the grandfather’s eye. He thought it would do 
Peter no harm, but he had better wait for a good opportunity before starting. 
At this moment the subject of their conversation himself rushed in, evidently 
in a great hurry, knocking his head violently against the door in his haste, so 
that everything in the room rattled. Gasping and breathless he stood still after 
this and held out a letter. This was another great event, for such a thing had 
never happened before; the letter was addressed to Heidi and had been 
delivered at the post- office in Dorfli. They all sat down round the table to 
hear what was in it, for Heidi opened it at once and read it without hesitation. 
The letter was from Clara. The latter wrote that the house had been so dull 


since Heidi left that she did not know how to bear herself, and she had at last 


persuaded her father to take her to the baths at Ragatz in the coming autumn; 
grandmamma had arranged to join them there, and they both were looking 
forward to paying her and her grandfather a visit. And grandmamma sent a 
further message to Heidi which was that the latter had done quite right to take 
the rolls to the grandmother, and so that she might not have to eat them dry, 
she was sending some coffee, which was already on its way, and 
grandmamma hoped when she came to the Alm in the autumn that Heidi 
would take her to see her old friend. 

There were exclamations of pleasure and astonishment on hearing all this 
news, and so much to talk and ask about that even the grandfather did not 
notice how the time was passing; there was general delight at the thought of 
the coming days, and even more at the meeting which had taken place on this 
one, and the grandmother spoke and said, “The happiest of all things is when 
an old friend comes and greets us as in former times; the heart is comforted 
with the assurance that some day everything that we have loved will be given 
back to us. — You will come soon again, uncle, and you child, to-morrow?” 

The old man and Heidi promised her faithfully to do so; then it was time to 
break up the party, and these two went back up the mountain. As they had 
been greeted with bells when they made their journey down in the morning, 
so now they were accompanied by the peaceful evening chimes as they 
climbed to the hut, which had quite a Sunday-like appearance as it stood 
bathed in the light of the low evening sun. 

But when grandmamma comes next autumn there will be many fresh joys 
and surprises both for Heidi and grandmother; without doubt a proper bed 
will be put up in the hay-loft, for wherever grandmamma steps in, there 


everything is soon in right order, outside and in. 





CHAPTER XV. PREPARATIONS FOR A JOURNEY 


THE KIND DOCTOR who had given the order that Heidi was to be sent home 
was walking along one of the broad streets towards Herr Sesemann’s house. It 
was a sunny September morning, so full of light and sweetness that it seemed 
as if everybody must rejoice. But the doctor walked with his eyes fastened to 
the ground and did not once lift them to the blue sky above him. There was an 
expression of sadness on his face, formerly so cheerful, and his hair had 
grown greyer since the spring. The doctor had had an only daughter, who, 
after his wife’s death, had been his sole and constant companion, but only a 
few months previously death had deprived him of his dear child, and he had 
never been the same bright and cheery man since. 

Sebastian opened the door to him, greeting him with every mark of 
respectful civility, for the doctor was not only the most cherished friend of the 
master and his daughter, but had by his kindness won the hearts of the whole 
household. 

“Everything as usual, Sebastian?” asked the doctor in his pleasant voice as 
he preceded Sebastian up the stairs. 

“T am glad you have come, doctor,” exclaimed Herr Sesemann as the latter 
entered. “We must really have another talk over this Swiss journey; do you 
still adhere to your decision, even though Clara is decidedly improving in 
health?” 

“My dear Sesemann, I never knew such a man as you!” said the doctor as 
he sat down beside his friend. “I really wish your mother was here; everything 
would be clear and straightforward then and she would soon put things in 
right train. You sent for me three times yesterday only to ask me the same 
question, though you know what I think.” 

“Yes, I know, it’s enough to make you out of patience with me; but you 


must understand, dear friend” — and Herr Sesemann laid his hand 


imploringly on the doctor’s shoulder— “that I feel I have not the courage to 
refuse the child what I have been promising her all along, and for months now 
she has been living on the thought of it day and night. She bore this last bad 
attack so patiently because she was buoyed up with the hope that she should 
soon start on her Swiss journey, and see her friend Heidi again; and now must 
I tell the poor child, who has to give up so many pleasures, that this visit she 
has so long looked forward to must also be cancelled? I really have not the 
courage to do it.” 

“You must make up your mind to it, Sesemann,” said the doctor with 
authority, and as his friend continued silent and dejected he went on after a 
pause, “Consider yourself how the matter stands. Clara has not had such a bad 
summer as this last one for years. Only the worst results would follow from 
the fatigue of such a journey, and it is out of the question for her. And then we 
are already in September, and although it may still be warm and fine up there, 
it may just as likely be already very cold. The days too are growing short, and 
as Clara cannot spend the night up there she would only have a two hours’ 
visit at the outside. The journey from Ragatz would take hours, for she would 
have to be carried up the mountain in a chair. In short, Sesemann, it is 
impossible. But I will go in with you and talk to Clara; she is a reasonable 
child, and I will tell her what my plans are. Next May she shall be taken to the 
baths and stay there for the cure until it is quite hot weather. Then she can be 
carried up the mountain from time to time, and when she is stronger she will 
enjoy these excursions far more than she would now. Understand, Sesemann, 
that if we want to give the child a chance of recovery we must use the utmost 
care and watchfulness.” 

Herr Sesemann, who had listened to the doctor in sad and submissive 
silence, now suddenly jumped up. “Doctor,” he said, “tell me truly: have you 
really any hope of her final recovery?” 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders. “Very little,” he replied quietly. “But, 
friend, think of my trouble. You have still a beloved child to look for you and 
greet you on your return home. You do not come back to an empty house and 


sit down to a solitary meal. And the child is happy and comfortable at home 


too. If there is much that she has to give up, she has on the other hand many 
advantages. No, Sesemann, you are not so greatly to be pitied — you have 
still the happiness of being together. Think of my lonely house!” 

Herr Sesemann was now striding up and down the room as was his habit 
when deeply engaged in thought. Suddenly he came to a pause beside his 
friend and laid his hand on his shoulder. “Doctor, I have an idea; I cannot bear 
to see you look as you do; you are no longer the same man. You must be 
taken out of yourself for a while, and what do you think I propose? That you 
shall take the journey and go and pay Heidi a visit in our name.” 

The doctor was taken aback at this sudden proposal and wanted to make 
objections, but his friend gave him no time to say anything. He was so 
delighted with his idea, that he seized the doctor by the arm and drew him 
into Clara’s room. The kind doctor was always a welcome visitor to Clara, for 
he generally had something amusing to tell her. Lately, it is true, he had been 
graver, but Clara knew the reason why and would have given much to see him 
his old lively self again. She held out her hand to him as he came up to her; he 
took a seat beside her, and her father also drew up his chair, and taking 
Clara’s hand in his began to talk to her of the Swiss journey and how he 
himself had looked forward to it. He passed as quickly as he could over the 
main point that it was now impossible for her to undertake it, for he dreaded 
the tears that would follow; but he went on without pause to tell her of his 
new plan, and dwelt on the great benefit it would be to his friend if he could 
be persuaded to take this holiday. 

The tears were indeed swimming in the blue eyes, although Clara struggled 
to keep them down for her father’s sake, but it was a bitter disappointment to 
give up the journey, the thought of which had been her only joy and solace 
during the lonely hours of her long illness. She knew, however, that her father 
would never refuse her a thing unless he was certain that it would be harmful 
for her. So she swallowed her tears as well as she could and turned her 
thoughts to the one hope still left her. Taking the doctor’s hand and stroking it, 
she said pleadingly, — 


“Dear doctor, you will go and see Heidi, won’t you? and then you can 
come and tell me all about it, what it is like up there, and what Heidi and the 
grandfather, and Peter and the goats do all day. I know them all so well! And 
then you can take what I want to send to Heidi; I have thought about it all, 
and also something for the grandmother. Do pray go, dear doctor, and I will 
take as much cod liver oil as you like.” 

Whether this promise finally decided the doctor it is impossible to say, but 
it is certain that he smiled and said, — 

“Then I must certainly go, Clara, for you will then get as plump and strong 
as your father and I wish to see you. And have you decided when I am to 
start?” 

“To-morrow morning — early if possible,” replied Clara. 

“Yes, she is right,” put in Herr Sesemann; “the sun is shining and the sky is 
blue, and there is no time to be lost; it is a pity to miss a single one of these 
days on the mountain.” 

The doctor could not help laughing. “You will be reproaching me next for 
not being there already; well, I must go and make arrangements for getting 
off.” 

But Clara would not let him go until she had given him endless messages 
for Heidi, and had explained all he was to look at so as to give her an exact 
description on his return. Her presents she would send round later, as Fraulein 
Rottenmeier must first help her to pack them up; at that moment she was out 
on one of her excursions into the town which always kept her engaged for 
some time. The doctor promised to obey Clara’s directions in every particular; 
he would start some time during the following day if not the first thing in the 
morning, and would bring back a faithful account of his experiences and of all 
he saw and heard. 

The servants of a household have a curious faculty of divining what is 
going on before they are actually told about anything. Sebastian and Tinette 
must have possessed this faculty in a high degree, for even as the doctor was 


going downstairs, Tinette, who had been rung for, entered Clara’s room. 


“Take that box and bring it back filled with the soft cakes which we have 
with coffee,” said Clara, pointing to a box which had been brought long 
before in preparation for this. Tinette took it up, and carried it out, dangling it 
contemptuously in her hand. 

“Hardly worth the trouble I should have thought,” she said pertly as she 
left the room. 

As Sebastian opened the door for the doctor he said with a bow, “Will the 
Herr Doctor be so kind as to give the little miss my greetings?” 

“I see,” said the doctor, “you know then already that I am off on a 
journey.” 

Sebastian hesitated and gave an awkward little cough. “I am — I have — I 
hardly know myself. O yes, I remember; I happened to pass through the 
dining-room and caught little miss’s name, and I put two and two together — 
and so I thought—” 

“T see, I see,” smiled the doctor, “one can find out a great many thinks by 
thinking. Good-bye till I see you again, Sebastian, I will be sure and give your 
message.” 

The doctor was hastening off when he met with a sudden obstacle; the 
violent wind had prevented Fraulein Rottenmeier prosecuting her walk any 
farther, and she was just returning and had reached the door as he was coming 
out. The white shawl she wore was so blown out by the wind that she looked 
like a ship in full sail. The doctor drew back, but Fraulein Rottenmeier had 
always evinced peculiar appreciation and respect for this man, and she also 
drew back with exaggerated politeness to let him pass. The two stood for a 
few seconds, each anxious to make way for the other, but a sudden gust of 
wind sent Fraulein Rottenmeier flying with all her sails almost into the 
doctor’s arms, and she had to pause and recover herself before she could 
shake hands with the doctor with becoming decorum. She was put out at 
having been forced to enter in so undignified a manner, but the doctor had a 
way of smoothing people’s ruffled feathers, and she was soon listening with 


her usual composure while he informed her of his intended journey, begging 


her in his most conciliatory voice to pack up the parcels for Heidi as she alone 
knew how to pack. And then he took his leave. 

Clara quite expected to have a long tussle with Fraulein Rottenmeier 
before she would get the latter to consent to sending all the things that she had 
collected as presents for Heidi. But this time she was mistaken, for Fraulein 
Rottenmeier was in a more than usually good temper. She cleared the large 
table so that all the things for Heidi could be spread out upon it and packed 
under Clara’s own eyes. It was no light job, for the presents were of all shapes 
and sizes. First there was the little warm cloak with a hood, which had been 
designed by Clara herself, in order that Heidi during the coming winter might 
be able to go and see grandmother when she liked, and not have to wait till 
her grandfather could take her wrapped up in a sack to keep her from 
freezing. Then came a thick warm shawl for the grandmother, in which she 
could wrap herself well up and not feel the cold when the wind came 
sweeping in such terrible gusts round the house. The next object was the large 
box full of cakes; these were also for the grandmother, that she might have 
something to eat with her coffee besides bread. An immense sausage was the 
next article; this had been originally intended for Peter, who never had 
anything but bread and cheese, but Clara had altered her mind, fearing that in 
his delight he might eat it all up at once and make himself ill. So she arranged 
to send it to Brigitta, who could take some for herself and the grandmother 
and give Peter his portion out by degrees. A packet of tobacco was a present 
for grandfather, who was fond of his pipe as he sat resting in the evening. 
Finally there was a whole lot of mysterious little bags, and parcels, and boxes, 
which Clara had had especial pleasure in collecting, as each was to be a joyful 
surprise for Heidi as she opened it. The work came to an end at last, and an 
imposing-looking package lay on the floor ready for transport. Fraulein 
Rottenmeier looked at it with satisfaction, lost in the consideration of the art 
of packing. Clara eyed it too with pleasure, picturing Heidi’s exclamations 
and jumps of joy and surprise when the huge parcel arrived at the hut. 

And now Sebastian came in, and lifting the package on to his shoulder, 


carried it off to be forwarded at once to the doctor’s house. 
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CHAPTER XVI. A VISITOR 


THE EARLY LIGHT of morning lay rosy red upon the mountains, and a fresh 
breeze rustled through the fir trees and set their ancient branches waving to 
and fro. The sound awoke Heidi and she opened her eyes. The roaring in the 
trees always stirred a strong emotion within her and seemed to drew her 
irresistibly to them. So she jumped out of bed and dressed herself as quickly 
as she could, but it took her some time even then, for she was careful now to 
be always clean and tidy. 

When she went down her ladder she found her grandfather had already left 
the hut. He was standing outside looking at the sky and examining the 
landscape as he did every morning, to see what sort of weather it was going to 
be. 

Little pink clouds were floating over the sky, that was growing brighter 
and bluer with every minute, while the heights and the meadow lands were 
turning gold under the rising sun, which was just appearing above the topmost 
peaks. 

“O how beautiful! how beautiful! Good-morning, grandfather!” cried 
Heidi, running out. 

“What, you are awake already, are you?” he answered, giving her a 
morning greeting. 

Then Heidi ran round to the fir trees to enjoy the sound she loved so well, 
and with every fresh gust of wind which came roaring through their branches 
she gave a fresh jump and cry of delight. 

Meanwhile the grandfather had gone to milk the goats; this done he 
brushed and washed them, ready for their mountain excursion, and brought 
them out of their shed. As soon as Heidi caught sight of her two friends she 
ran and embraced them, and they bleated in return, while they vied with each 


other in showing their affection by poking their heads against her and trying 


which could get nearest her, so that she was almost crushed between them. 
But Heidi was not afraid of them, and when the lively Little Bear gave rather 
too violent a thrust, she only said, “No, Little Bear, you are pushing like the 
Great Turk,” and Little Bear immediately drew back his head and left off his 
rough attentions, while Little Swan lifted her head and put on an expression 
as much as to say, “No one shall ever accuse me of behaving like the Great 
Turk.” For White Swan was a rather more distinguished person than Brown 
Bear. 

And now Peter’s whistle was heard and all the goats came along, leaping 
and springing, and Heidi soon found herself surrounded by the whole flock, 
pushed this way and that by their obstreperous greetings, but at last she 
managed to get through them to where Snowflake was standing, for the young 
goat had in vain striven to reach her. 

Peter now gave a last tremendous whistle, in order to startle the goats and 
drive them off, for he wanted to get near himself to say something to Heidi. 
The goats sprang aside and he came up to her. 

“Can you come out with me to-day?” he asked, evidently unwilling to hear 
her refuse. 

“I am afraid I cannot, Peter,” she answered. “I am expecting them every 
minute from Frankfurt, and I must be at home when they come.” 

“You have said the same thing for days now,” grumbled Peter. 

“I must continue to say it till they come,” replied Heidi. “How can you 
think, Peter, that I would be away when they came? As if I could do such a 
thing?” 

“They would find Uncle at home,” he answered with a snarling voice. 

But at this moment the grandfather’s stentorian voice was heard. “Why is 
the army not marching forward? Is it the field-marshal who is missing or 
some of the troops?” 

Whereupon Peter turned and went off, swinging his stick round so that it 
whistled through the air, and the goats, who understood the signal, started at 


full trot for their mountain pasture, Peter following in their wake. 


Since Heidi had been back with her grandfather things came now and then 
into her mind of which she had never thought in former days. So now, with 
great exertion, she put her bed in order every morning, patting and stroking it 
till she had got it perfectly smooth and flat. Then she went about the room 
downstairs, put each chair back in its place, and if she found anything lying 
about she put it in the cupboard. After that she fetched a duster, climbed on a 
chair, and rubbed the table till it shone again. When the grandfather came in 
later he would look round well pleased and say to himself, “We look like 
Sunday every day now; Heidi did not go abroad for nothing.” 

After Peter had departed and she and her grandfather had breakfasted, 
Heidi began her daily work as usual, but she did not get on with it very fast. It 
was so lovely out of doors to- day, and every minute something happened to 
interrupt her in her work. Now it was a bright beam of sun shining cheerfully 
through the open window, and seeming to say, “Come out, Heidi, come out!” 
Heidi felt she could not stay indoors, and she ran out in answer to the call. 
The sunlight lay sparkling on everything around the hut and on all the 
mountains and far away along the valley, and the grass slope looked so golden 
and inviting that she was obliged to sit down for a few minutes and look about 
her. Then she suddenly remembered that her stool was left standing in the 
middle of the floor and that the table had not been rubbed, and she jumped up 
and ran inside again. But it was not long before the fir trees began their old 
song; Heidi felt it in all her limbs, and again the desire to run outside was 
irresistible, and she was off to play and leap to the tune of the waving 
branches. The grandfather, who was busy in his work-shed, stepped out from 
time to time smiling to watch her at her gambols. He had just gone back to his 
work on one of these occasions when Heidi called out, “Grandfather! 
grandfather! Come, come!” 

He stepped quickly out, almost afraid something had happened to the 
child, but he saw her running towards where the mountain path descended, 
crying, “They are coming! they are coming! and the doctor is in front of 
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them 


Heidi rushed forward to welcome her old friend, who held out his hands in 
greeting to her. When she came up to him she clung to his outstretched arm, 
and exclaimed in the joy of her heart, “Good-morning, doctor, and thank you 
ever so many times.” 

“God bless you, child! what have you got to thank me for?” asked the 
doctor, smiling. 

“For being at home again with grandfather,” the child explained. 

The doctor’s face brightened as if a sudden ray of sunshine had passed 
across it; he had not expected such a reception as this. Lost in the sense of his 
loneliness he had climbed the mountain without heeding how beautiful it was 
on every side, and how more and more beautiful it became the higher he got. 
He had quite thought that Heidi would have forgotten him; she had seen so 
little of him, and he had felt rather like one bearing a message of 
disappointment, anticipating no great show of favor, coming as he did without 
the expected friends. But instead, here was Heidi, her eyes dancing for joy, 
and full of gratitude and affection, clinging to the arm of her kind friend. 

He took her by the hand with fatherly tenderness. 

“Take me now to your grandfather, Heidi, and show me where you live.” 

But Heidi still remained standing, looking down the path with a 
questioning gaze. “Where are Clara and grandmother?” she asked. 

“Ah, now I have to tell you something which you will be as sorry about as 
I am,” answered the doctor. “You see, Heidi, I have come alone. Clara was 
very ill and could not travel, and so the grandmother stayed behind too. But 
next spring, when the days grow warm and long again, they are coming here 
for certain.” 

Heidi was greatly concerned; she could not at first bring herself to believe 
that what she had for so long been picturing to herself was not going to 
happen after all. She stood motionless for a second or two, overcome by the 
unexpected disappointment. The doctor said nothing further; all around lay 
the silence, only the sighing of the fir trees could be heard from where they 
stood. Then Heidi suddenly remembered why she had run down there, and 
that the doctor had really come. She lifted her eyes and saw the sad 


expression in his as he looked down at her; she had never seen him with that 
look on his face when she was in Frankfurt. It went to Heidi’s heart; she could 
not bear to see anybody unhappy, especially her dear doctor. No doubt it was 
because Clara and grandmother could not come, and so she began to think 
how best she might console him. 

“Oh, it won’t be very long to wait for spring, and then they will be sure to 
come,” she said in a reassuring voice. “Time passes very quickly with us, and 
then they will be able to stay longer when they are here, and Clara will be 
pleased at that. Now let us go and find grandfather.” 

Hand in hand with her friend she climbed up to the hut. She was so 
anxious to make the doctor happy again that she began once more assuring 
him that the winter passed so quickly on the mountain that it was hardly to be 
taken account of, and that summer would be back again before they knew it, 
and she became so convinced of the truth of her own words that she called out 
quite cheerfully to her grandfather as they approached, “They have not come 
to-day, but they will be here in a very short time.” 

The doctor was no stranger to the grandfather, for the child had talked to 
him so much about her friend. The old man held out his hand to his guest in 
friendly greeting. Then the two men sat down in front of the hut, and Heidi 
had her little place too, for the doctor beckoned her to come and sit beside 
him. The doctor told Uncle how Herr Sesemann had insisted on his taking this 
journey, and he felt himself it would do him good as he had not been quite the 
thing for a long time. Then he whispered to Heidi that there was something 
being brought up the mountain which had travelled with him from Frankfurt, 
and which would give her even more pleasure than seeing the old doctor. 
Heidi got into a great state of excitement on hearing this, wondering what it 
could be, The old man urged the doctor to spend as many of the beautiful 
autumn days on the mountain as he could, and at least to come up whenever it 
was fine; he could not offer him a lodging, as he had no place to put him; he 
advised the doctor, however, not to go back to Ragatz, but to stay at Dorfli, 
where there was a clean tidy little inn. Then the doctor could come up every 


morning, which would do him no end of good, and if he liked, he, the 


grandfather, would act as his guide to any part of the mountains he would like 
to see. The doctor was delighted with this proposal, and it was settled that it 
should be as the grandfather suggested. 

Meanwhile the sun had been climbing up the sky, and it was now noon. 
The wind had sunk and the fir trees stood motionless. The air was still 
wonderfully warm and mild for that height, while a delicious freshness was 
mingled with the warmth of the sun. 

Alm-Uncle now rose and went indoors, returning in a few minutes with a 
table which he placed in front of the seat. 

“There, Heidi, now run in and bring us what we want for the table,” he 
said. “The doctor must take us as he finds us; if the food is plain, he will 
acknowledge that the dining-room is pleasant.” 

“T should think so indeed,” replied the doctor as he looked down over the 
sun-lit valley, “and I accept the kind invitation; everything must taste good up 
here.” 

Heidi ran backwards and forwards as busy as a bee and brought out 
everything she could find in the cupboard, for she did not know how to be 
pleased enough that she could help to entertain the doctor. The grandfather 
meanwhile had been preparing the meal, and now appeared with a steaming 
jug of milk and golden- brown toasted cheese. Then he cut some thin slices 
from the meat he had cured himself in the pure air, and the doctor enjoyed his 
dinner better than he had for a whole year past. 

“Our Clara must certainly come up here,” he said, “it would make her 
quite a different person, and if she ate for any length of time as I have to-day, 
she would grow plumper than any one has ever known her before.” 

As he spoke a man was seen coming up the path carrying a large package 
on his back. When he reached the hut he threw it on the ground and drew in 
two or three good breaths of the mountain air. 

“Ah, here’s what travelled with me from Frankfurt,” said the doctor, rising, 
and he went up to the package and began undoing it, Heidi looking on in great 
expectation. After he had released it from its heavy outer covering, “There, 


child,” he said, “now you can go on unpacking your treasures yourself.” 


Heidi undid her presents one by one until they were all displayed; she 
could not speak the while for wonder and delight. Not till the doctor went up 
to her again and opened the large box to show Heidi the cakes that were for 
the grandmother to eat with her coffee, did she at last give a cry of joy, 
exclaiming, “Now grandmother will have nice things to eat,” and she wanted 
to pack everything up again and start at once to give them to her. But the 
grandfather said he should walk down with the doctor that evening and she 
could go with them and take the things. Heidi now found the packet of 
tobacco which she ran and gave to her grandfather; he was so pleased with it 
that he immediately filled his pipe with some, and the two men then sat down 
together again, the smoke curling up from their pipes as they talked of all 
kinds of things, while Heidi continued to examine first one and then another 
of her presents. Suddenly she ran up to them, and standing in front of the 
doctor waited till there was a pause in the conversation, and then said, “No, 
the other thing has not given me more pleasure than seeing you, doctor.” 

The two men could not help laughing, and the doctor answered that he 
should never have thought it. 

As the sun began to sink behind the mountains the doctor rose, thinking it 
was time to return to Dorfli and seek for quarters. The grandfather carried the 
cakes and the shawl and the large sausage, and the doctor took Heidi’s hand, 
so they all three started down the mountain. Arrived at Peter’s home Heidi bid 
the others good-bye; she was to wait at grandmother’s till her grandfather, 
who was going on to Dorfli with his guest, returned to fetch her. As the doctor 
shook hands with her she asked, “Would you like to come out with the goats 
to-morrow morning?” for she could think of no greater treat to offer him. 

“Agreed!” answered the doctor, “we will go together,” 

Heidi now ran in to the grandmother; she first, with some effort, managed 
to carry in the box of cakes; then she ran out again and brought in the sausage 
— for her grandfather had put the presents down by the door — and then a 
third time for the shawl. She had placed them as close as she could to the 
grandmother, so that the latter might be able to feel them and understand what 


was there. The shawl she laid over the old woman’s knees. 


“They are all from Frankfurt, from Clara and grandmamma,” she explained 
to the astonished grandmother and Brigitta, the latter having watched her 
dragging in all the heavy things, unable to imagine what was happening. 

“And you are very pleased with the cakes, aren’t you, grandmother? taste 
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how soft they are!” said Heidi over and over again, to which the grandmother 
continued to answer, “Yes, yes, Heidi, I should think so! what kind people 
they must be!” And then she would pass her hand over the warm thick shawl 
and add, “This will be beautiful for the cold winter! I never thought I should 
ever have such a splendid thing as this to put on.” 

Heidi could not help feeling some surprise at the grandmother seeming to 
take more pleasure in the shawl than the cakes. Meanwhile Brigitta stood 
gazing at the sausage with almost an expression of awe. She had hardly in her 
life seen such a monster sausage, much less owned one, and she could 
scarcely believe her eyes. She shook her head and said doubtfully, “I must ask 
Uncle what it is meant for,” 

But Heidi answered without hesitation, “It is meant for eating, not for 
anything else.” 

Peter came tumbling in at this minute. “Uncle is just behind me, he is 
coming—” he began, and then stopped short, for his eye had caught sight of 
the sausage, and he was too much taken aback to say more. But Heidi 
understood that her grandfather was near and so said good-bye to 
grandmother. The old man now never passed the door without going in to 
wish the old woman good-day, and she liked to hear his footstep approaching, 
for he always had a cheery word for her. But to-day it was growing late for 
Heidi, who was always up with the lark, and the grandfather would never let 
her go to bed after hours; so this evening he only called good-night through 
the open door and started home at once with the child, and the two climbed 


under the starlit sky back to their peaceful dwelling. 





CHAPTER XVII. ACOMPENSATION 


THE NEXT MORNING the doctor climbed up from Dorfli with Peter and the 
goats. The kindly gentleman tried now and then to enter into conversation 
with the boy, but his attempts failed, for he could hardly get a word out of 
Peter in answer to his questions. Peter was not easily persuaded to talk. So the 
party silently made their way up to the hut, where they found Heidi awaiting 
them with her two goats, all three as fresh and lively as the morning sun 
among the mountains. 

“Are you coming to-day?” said Peter, repeating the words with which he 
daily greeted her, either in question or in summons. 

“Of course I am, if the doctor is coming too,” replied Heidi. 

Peter cast a sidelong glance at the doctor. The grandfather now came out 
with the dinner bag, and after bidding good-day to the doctor he went up to 
Peter and slung it over his neck. It was heavier than usual, for Alm-Uncle had 
added some meat to-day, as he thought the doctor might like to have his lunch 
out and eat it when the children did. Peter gave a grin, for he felt sure there 
was something more than ordinary in it. 

And so the ascent began. The goats as usual came thronging around Heidi, 
each trying to be nearest her, until at last she stood still and said, “Now you 
must go on in front and behave properly, and not keep on turning back and 
pushing and poking me, for I want to talk to the doctor,” and she gave 
Snowflake a little pat on the back and told her to be good and obedient. By 
degrees she managed to make her way out from among them and joined the 
doctor, who took her by the hand. He had no difficulty now in conversing 
with his companion, for Heidi had a great deal to say about the goats and their 
peculiarities, and about the flowers and the rocks and the birds, and so they 
clambered on and reached their resting-place before they were aware. Peter 


had sent a good many unfriendly glances towards the doctor on the way up, 


which might have quite alarmed the latter if he had happened to notice them, 
which, fortunately, he did not. 

Heidi now led her friend to her favorite spot where she was accustomed to 
sit and enjoy the beauty around her; the doctor followed her example and took 
his seat beside her on the warm grass. Over the heights and over the far green 
valley hung the golden glory of the autumn day. The great snow-field 
sparkled in the bright sunlight, and the two grey rocky peaks rose in their 
ancient majesty against the dark blue sky. A soft, light morning breeze blew 
deliciously across the mountain, gently stirring the bluebells that still 
remained of the summer’s wealth of flowers, their slender heads nodding 
cheerfully in the sunshine. Overhead the great bird was flying round and 
round in wide circles, but to- day he made no sound; poised on his large 
wings he floated contentedly in the blue ether. Heidi looked about her first at 
one thing and then at another. The waving flowers, the blue sky, the bright 
sunshine, the happy bird — everything was so beautiful! so beautiful! Her 
eyes were alight with joy. And now she turned to her friend to see if he too 
were enjoying the beauty. The doctor had been sitting thoughtfully gazing 
around him. As he met her glad bright eyes, “Yes, Heidi,” he responded, “I 
see how lovely it all is, but tell me — if one brings a sad heart up here, how 
may it be healed so that it can rejoice in all this beauty?” 

“Oh, but,” exclaimed Heidi, “no one is sad up here, only in Frankfurt.” 

The doctor smiled and then growing serious again he continued, “But 
supposing one is not able to leave all the sadness behind at Frankfurt; can you 
tell me anything that will help then?” 

“When you do not know what more to do you must go and tell everything 
to God,” answered Heidi with decision. 

“Ah, that is a good thought of yours, Heidi,” said the doctor. “But if it is 
God Himself who has sent the trouble, what can we say to Him then?” 

Heidi sat pondering for a while; she was sure in her heart that God could 
help out of every trouble. She thought over her own experiences and then 


found her answer. 


“Then you must wait,” she said, “and keep on saying to yourself: God 
certainly knows of some happiness for us which He is going to bring out of 
the trouble, only we must have patience and not run away. And then all at 
once something happens and we see clearly ourselves that God has had some 
good thought in His mind all along; but because we cannot see things 
beforehand, and only know how dreadfully miserable we are, we think it is 
always going to be so.” 

“That is a beautiful faith, child, and be sure you hold it fast,” replied the 
doctor. Then he sat on a while in silence, looking at the great overshadowing 
mountains and the green, sunlit valley below before he spoke again, — 

“Can you understand, Heidi, that a man may sit here with such a shadow 
over his eyes that he cannot feel and enjoy the beauty around him, while the 
heart grows doubly sad knowing how beautiful it could be? Can you 
understand that?” 

A pain shot through the child’s young happy heart. The shadow over the 
eyes brought to her remembrance the grandmother, who would never again be 
able to see the sunlight and the beauty up here. This was Heidi’s great sorrow, 
which re-awoke each time she thought about the darkness. She did not speak 
for a few minutes, for her happiness was interrupted by this sudden pang. 
Then in a grave voice she said, — 

“Yes, I can understand it. And I know this, that then one must say one of 
grandmother’s hymns, which bring the light back a little, and often make it so 
bright for her that she is quite happy again. Grandmother herself told me 
this.” 

“Which hymns are they, Heidi?” asked the doctor. 

“T only know the one about the sun and the beautiful garden, and some of 
the verses of the long one, which are favorites with her, and she always likes 
me to read them to her two or three times over,” replied Heidi. 

“Well, say the verses to me then, I should like to hear them too,” and the 
doctor sat up in order to listen better. 

Heidi put her hands together and sat collecting her thoughts for a second or 


two: “Shall I begin at the verse that grandmother says gives her a feeling of 


hope and confidence?” 
The doctor nodded his assent, and Heidi began, — 


Let not your heart be troubled 

Nor fear your soul dismay, 

There is a wise Defender 

And He will be your stay. 

Where you have failed, He conquers, 
See, how the foeman flies! 

And all your tribulation 


Is turned to glad surprise. 


If for a while it seemeth 

His mercy is withdrawn, 

That He no longer careth 

For His wandering child forlorn, 
Doubt not His great compassion, 
His love can never tire, 

To those who wait in patience 


He gives their heart’s desire. 


Heidi suddenly paused; she was not sure if the doctor was still listening. 
He was sitting motionless with his hand before his eyes. She thought he had 
fallen asleep; when he awoke, if he wanted to hear more verses, she would go 
on. There was no sound anywhere. The doctor sat in silence, but he was 
certainly not asleep. His thoughts had carried him back to a long past time: he 
saw himself as a little boy standing by his dear mother’s chair; she had her 
arm round his neck and was saying the very verses to him that Heidi had just 
recited — words which he had not heard now for years. He could hear his 
mother’s voice and see her loving eyes resting upon him, and as Heidi ceased 
the old dear voice seemed to be saying other things to him; and the words he 


heard again must have carried him far, far away, for it was a long time before 


he stirred or took his hand from his eyes. When at last he roused himself he 
met Heidi’s eyes looking wonderingly at him. 

“Heidi,” he said, taking the child’s hand in his, “that was a beautiful hymn 
of yours,” and there was a happier ring in his voice as he spoke. “We will 
come out here together another day, and you will let me hear it again.” 

Peter meanwhile had had enough to do in giving vent to his anger. It was 
now some days since Heidi had been out with him, and when at last she did 
come, there she sat the whole time beside the old gentleman, and Peter could 
not get a word with her. He got into a terrible temper, and at last went and 
stood some way back behind the doctor, where the latter could not see him, 
and doubling his fist made imaginary hits at the enemy. Presently he doubled 
both fists, and the longer Heidi stayed beside the gentleman, the more fiercely 
did he threaten with them. 

Meanwhile the sun had risen to the height which Peter knew pointed to the 
dinner hour. All of a sudden he called at the top of his voice, “It’s dinner 
time.” 

Heidi was rising to fetch the dinner bag so that the doctor might eat his 
where he sat. But he stopped her, telling her he was not hungry at all, and 
only cared for a glass of milk, as he wanted to climb up a little higher. Then 
Heidi found that she also was not hungry and only wanted milk, and she 
should like, she said, to take the doctor up to the large moss-covered rock 
where Greenfinch had nearly jumped down and killed herself. So she ran and 
explained matters to Peter, telling him to go and get milk for the two. Peter 
seemed hardly to understand. “Who is going to eat what is in the bag then?” 
he asked. 

“You can have it,” she answered, “only first make haste and get the milk.” 

Peter had seldom performed any task more promptly, for he thought of the 
bag and its contents, which now belonged to him. As soon as the other two 
were sitting quietly drinking their milk, he opened it, and quite trembled for 
joy at the sight of the meat, and he was just putting his hand in to draw it out 
when something seemed to hold him back. His conscience smote him at the 


remembrance of how he had stood with his doubled fists behind the doctor, 


who was now giving up to him his whole good dinner. He felt as if he could 
not now enjoy it. But all at once he jumped up and ran back to the spot where 
he had stood before, and there held up his open hands as a sign that he had no 
longer any wish to use them as fists, and kept them up until he felt he had 
made amends for his past conduct. Then he rushed back and sat down to the 
double enjoyment of a clear conscience and an unusually satisfying meal. 

Heidi and the doctor climbed and talked for a long while, until the latter 
said it was time for him to be going back, and no doubt Heidi would like to go 
and be with her goats. But Heidi would not hear of this, as then the doctor 
would have to go the whole way down the mountain alone. She insisted on 
accompanying him as far as the grandfather’s hut, or even a little further. She 
kept hold of her friend’s hand all the time, and the whole way she entertained 
him with accounts of this thing and that, showing him the spots where the 
goats loved best to feed, and others where in summer the flowers of all colors 
grew in greatest abundance. She could give them all their right names, for her 
grandfather had taught her these during the summer months. But at last the 
doctor insisted on her going back; so they bid each other good-night and the 
doctor continued his descent, turning now and again to look back, and each 
time he saw Heidi standing on the same spot and waving her hand to him. 
Even so in the old days had his own dear little daughter watched him when he 
went from home. 

It was a bright sunny autumn month. The doctor came up to the hut every 
morning, and thence made excursions over the mountain. Alm-Uncle 
accompanied him on some of his higher ascents, when they climbed up to the 
ancient storm-beaten fir trees and often disturbed the great bird which rose 
startled from its nest, with the whirl of wings and croakings, very near their 
heads. The doctor found great pleasure in his companion’s conversation, and 
was astonished at his knowledge of the plants that grew on the mountain: he 
knew the uses of them all, from the aromatic fir trees and the dark pines with 
their scented needles, to the curly moss that sprang up everywhere about the 
roots of the trees and the smallest plant and tiniest flower. He was as well 


versed also in the ways of the animals, great and small, and had many 


amusing anecdotes to tell of these dwellers in caves and holes and in the tops 
of the fir trees. And so the time passed pleasantly and quickly for the doctor, 
who seldom said good-bye to the old man at the end of the day without 
adding, “I never leave you, friend, without having learnt something new from 
you.” 

On some of the very finest days, however, the doctor would wander out 
again with Heidi, and then the two would sit together as on the first day, and 
the child would repeat her hymns and tell the doctor things which she alone 
knew. Peter sat at a little distance from them, but he was now quite reconciled 
in spirit and gave vent to no angry pantomime. 

September had drawn to its close, and now one morning the doctor 
appeared looking less cheerful than usual. It was his last day, he said, as he 
must return to Frankfurt, but he was grieved at having to say good-bye to the 
mountain, which he had begun to feel quite like home. Alm-Uncle, on his 
side, greatly regretted the departure of his guest, and Heidi had been now 
accustomed for so long to see her good friend every day that she could hardly 
believe the time had suddenly come to separate. She looked up at him in 
doubt, taken by surprise, but there was no help, he must go. So he bid farewell 
to the old man and asked that Heidi might go with him part of the return way, 
and Heidi took his hand and went down the mountain with him, still unable to 
grasp the idea that he was going for good. After some distance the doctor 
stood still, and passing his hand over the child’s curly head said, “Now, Heidi, 
you must go back, and I must say good-bye! If only I could take you with me 
to Frankfurt and keep you there!” 

The picture of Frankfurt rose before the child’s eyes, its rows of endless 
houses, its hard streets, and even the vision of Fraulein Rottenmeier and 
Tinette, and she answered hesitatingly, “I would rather that you came back to 
us.” 

“Yes, you are right, that would be better. But now good-bye, Heidi.” The 
child put her hand in his and looked up at him; the kind eyes looking down on 
her had tears in them. Then the doctor tore himself away and quickly 


continued his descent. 


Heidi remained standing without moving. The friendly eyes with the tears 
in them had gone to her heart. All at once she burst into tears and started 
running as fast as she could after the departing figure, calling out in broken 
tones: “Doctor! doctor!” 

He turned round and waited till the child reached him. The tears were 
streaming down her face and she sobbed out: “I will come to Frankfurt with 
you, now at once, and I will stay with you as long as you like, only I must just 
run back and tell grandfather.” 

The doctor laid his hand on her and tried to calm her excitement. “No, no, 
dear child,” he said kindly, “not now; you must stay for the present under the 
fir trees, or I should have you ill again. But hear now what I have to ask you. 
If I am ever ill and alone, will you come then and stay with me? May I know 
that there would then be some one to look after me and care for me?” 

“Yes, yes, I will come the very day you send for me, and I love you nearly 
as much as grandfather,” replied Heidi, who had not yet got over her distress. 

And so the doctor again bid her good-bye and started on his way, while 
Heidi remained looking after him and waving her hand as long as a speck of 
him could be seen. As the doctor turned for the last time and looked back at 
the waving Heidi and the sunny mountain, he said to himself, “It is good to be 
up there, good for body and soul, and a man might learn how to be happy 


once more.” 





CHAPTER XVIII. WINTER IN DORFLI 


THE SNOW was lying so high around the hut that the windows looked level 
with the ground, and the door had entirely disappeared from view. If Alm- 
Uncle had been up there he would have had to do what Peter did daily, for 
fresh snow fell every night. Peter had to get out of the window of the sitting- 
room every morning, and if the frost had not been very hard during the night, 
he immediately sank up to his shoulders almost in the snow and had to 
struggle with hands, feet, and head to extricate himself. Then his mother 
handed him the large broom, and with this he worked hard to make a way to 
the door. He had to be careful to dig the snow well away, or else as soon as 
the door was opened the whole soft mass would fall inside, or, if the frost was 
severe enough, it would have made such a wall of ice in front of the house 
that no one could have gone in or out, for the window was only big enough 
for Peter to creep through. The fresh snow froze like this in the night 
sometimes, and this was an enjoyable time for Peter, for he would get through 
the window on to the hard, smooth, frozen ground, and his mother would 
hand him out the little sleigh, and he could then make his descent to Dorfli 
along any route he chose, for the whole mountain was nothing but one wide, 
unbroken sleigh road. 

Alm-Uncle had kept his word and was not spending the winter in his old 
home. As soon as the first snow began to fall, he had shut up the hut and the 
outside buildings and gone down to Dorfli with Heidi and the goats. Near the 
church was a straggling half-ruined building, which had once been the house 
of a person of consequence. A distinguished soldier had lived there at one 
time; he had taken service in Spain and had there performed many brave 
deeds and gathered much treasure. When he returned home to Dorfli he spent 
part of his booty in building a fine house, with the intention of living in it. But 


he had been too long accustomed to the noise and bustle of arms and the 


world to care for a quiet country life, and he soon went off again, and this 
time did not return. When after many long years it seemed certain that he was 
dead, a distant relative took possession of the house, but it had already fallen 
into disrepair, and he had no wish to rebuild it. So it was let to poor people, 
who paid but a small rent, and when any part of the building fell it was 
allowed to remain. This had now gone on for many years. As long ago as 
when his son Tobias was a child Alm-Uncle had rented the tumble- down old 
place. Since then it had stood empty, for no one could stay in it who had not 
some idea of how to stop up the holes and gaps and make it habitable. 
Otherwise the wind and rain and snow blew into the rooms, so that it was 
impossible even to keep a candle alight, and the indwellers would have been 
frozen to death during the long cold winters. Alm-Uncle, however, knew how 
to mend matters. As soon as he made up his mind to spend the winter in 
Dorfli, he rented the old place and worked during the autumn to get it sound 
and tight. In the middle of October he and Heidi took up their residence there. 

On approaching the house from the back one came first into an open space 
with a wall on either side, of which one was half in ruins. Above this rose the 
arch of an old window thickly overgrown with ivy, which spread over the 
remains of a domed roof that had evidently been part of a chapel. A large hall 
came next, which lay open, without doors, to the square outside. Here also 
walls and roof only partially remained, and indeed what was left of the roof 
looked as if it might fall at any minute had it not been for two stout pillars that 
supported it. Alm-Uncle had here put up a wooden partition and covered the 
floor with straw, for this was to be the goats’ house. Endless passages led 
from this, through the rents of which the sky as well as the fields and the road 
outside could be seen at intervals; but at last one came to a stout oak door that 
led into a room that still stood intact. Here the walls and the dark wainscoting 
remained as good as ever, and in the corner was an immense stove reaching 
nearly to the ceiling, on the white tiles of which were painted large pictures in 
blue. These represented old castles surrounded with trees, and huntsmen 
riding out with their hounds; or else a quiet lake scene, with broad oak trees 


and a man fishing. A seat ran all round the stove so that one could sit at one’s 


ease and study the pictures. These attracted Heidi’s attention at once, and she 
had no sooner arrived with her grandfather than she ran and seated herself and 
began to examine them. But when she had gradually worked herself round to 
the back, something else diverted her attention. In the large space between the 
stove and the wall four planks had been put together as if to make a large 
receptacle for apples; there were no apples, however, inside, but something 
Heidi had no difficulty in recognising, for it was her very own bed, with its 
hay mattress and sheets, and sack for a coverlid, just as she had it up at the 
hut. Heidi clapped her hands for joy and exclaimed, “O grandfather, this is my 
room, how nice! But where are you going to sleep?” 

“Your room must be near the stove or you will freeze,” he replied, “but 
you can come and see mine too.” 

Heidi got down and skipped across the large room after her grandfather, 
who opened a door at the farther end leading into a smaller one which was to 
be his bedroom. Then came another door. Heidi pushed it open and stood 
amazed, for here was an immense room like a kitchen, larger than anything of 
the kind that Heidi had seen before. There was still plenty of work for the 
grandfather before this room could be finished, for there were holes and 
cracks in the walls through which the wind whistled, and yet he had already 
nailed up so many new planks that it looked as if a lot of small cupboards had 
been set up round the room. He had, however, made the large old door safe 
with many screws and nails, as a protection against the outside air, and this 
was very necessary, for just beyond was a mass of ruined buildings 
overgrown with tall weeds, which made a dwelling-place for endless beetles 
and lizards. 

Heidi was very delighted with her new home, and by the morning after 
their arrival she knew every nook and corner so thoroughly that she could 
take Peter over it and show him all that was to be seen; indeed she would not 
let him go till he had examined every single wonderful thing contained in it. 

Heidi slept soundly in her comer by the stove; but every morning when she 
first awoke she still thought she was on the mountain, and that she must run 


outside at once to see if the fir trees were so quiet because their branches were 


weighed down with the thick snow. She had to look about her for some 
minutes before she felt quite sure where she was, and a certain sensation of 
trouble and oppression would come over her as she grew aware that she was 
not at home in the hut. But then she would hear her grandfather’s voice 
outside, attending to the goats, and these would give one or two loud bleats, 
as if calling to her to make haste and go to them, and then Heidi was happy 
again, for she knew she was still at home, and she would jump gladly out of 
bed and run out to the animals as quickly as she could. On the fourth morning, 
as soon as she saw her grandfather, she said, “I must go up to see 
grandmother to-day; she ought not to be alone so long.” 

But the grandfather would not agree to this. “Neither to-day nor to-morrow 
can you go,” he said; “the mountain is covered fathom- deep in snow, and the 
snow is still falling; the sturdy Peter can hardly get along. A little creature like 
you would soon be smothered by it, and we should not be able to find you 
again. Wait a bit till it freezes, then you will be able to walk over the hard 
snow.” 

Heidi did not like the thought of having to wait, but the days were so busy 
that she hardly knew how they went by. 

Heidi now went to school in Dorfli every morning and afternoon, and 
eagerly set to work to learn all that was taught her. She hardly ever saw Peter 
there, for as a rule he was absent. The teacher was an easy-going man who 
merely remarked now and then, “Peter is not turning up to-day again, it 
seems, but there is a lot of snow up on the mountain and I daresay he cannot 
get along.” Peter, however, always seemed able to make his way through the 
snow in the evening when school was over, and he then generally paid Heidi a 
visit. 

At last, after some days, the sun again appeared and shone brightly over 
the white ground, but he went to bed again behind the mountains at a very 
early hour, as if he did not find such pleasure in looking down on the earth as 
when everything was green and flowery. But then the moon came out clear 
and large and lit up the great white snowfield all through the night, and the 


next morning the whole mountain glistened and sparkled like a huge crystal. 


When Peter got out of his window as usual, he was taken by surprise, for 
instead of sinking into the soft snow he fell on the hard ground and went 
sliding some way down the mountain side like a sleigh before he could stop 
himself. He picked himself up and tested the hardness of the ground by 
stamping on it and trying with all his might to dig his heels into it, but even 
then he could not break off a single little splinter of ice; the Alm was frozen 
hard as iron. This was just what Peter had been hoping for, as he knew now 
that Heidi would be able to come up to them. He quickly got back into the 
house, swallowed the milk which his mother had put ready for him, thrust a 
piece of bread in his pocket, and said, “I must be off to school.” “That’s right, 
go and learn all you can,” said the grandmother encouragingly. Peter crept 
through the window again — the door was quite blocked by the frozen snow 
outside — pulling his little sleigh after him, and in another minute was 
shooting down the mountain. 

He went like lightning, and when he reached Dorfli, which stood on the 
direct road to Mayenfeld, he made up his mind to go on further, for he was 
sure he could not stop his rapid descent without hurting himself and the sleigh 
too. So down he still went till he reached the level ground, where the sleigh 
came to a pause of its own accord. Then he got out and looked round. The 
impetus with which he had made his journey down had carried him some little 
way beyond Mayenfeld. He bethought himself that it was too late to get to 
school now, as lessons would already have begun, and it would take him a 
good hour to walk back to Dorfli. So he might take his time about returning, 
which he did, and reached Dorfli just as Heidi had got home from school and 
was sitting at dinner with her grandfather. Peter walked in, and as on this 
occasion he had something particular to communicate, he began without a 
pause, exclaiming as he stood still in the middle of the room, “She’s got it 
now.” 

“Got it? what?” asked the Uncle. “Your words sound quite warlike, 
general.” 


“The frost,” explained Peter. 


“Oh! then now I can go and see grandmother!” said Heidi joyfully, for she 
had understood Peter’s words at once. “But why were you not at school then? 
You could have come down in the sleigh,” she added reproachfully, for it did 
not agree with Heidi’s ideas of good behavior to stay away when it was 
possible to be there. 

“Tt carried me on too far and I was too late,” Peter replied. 

“T call that being a deserter,” said the Uncle, “and deserters get their ears 
pulled, as you know.” 

Peter gave a tug to his cap in alarm, for there was no one of whom he stood 
in so much awe as Alm-Uncle. 

“And an army leader like yourself ought to be doubly ashamed of running 
away,” continued Alm-Uncle. “What would you think of your goats if one 
went off this way and another that, and refused to follow and do what was 
good for them? What would you do then?” 

“T should beat them,” said Peter promptly. 

“And if a boy behaved like these unruly goats, and he got a beating for it, 
what would you say then?” 

“Serve him right,” was the answer. 

“Good, then understand this: next time you let your sleigh carry you past 
the school when you ought to be inside at your lessons, come on to me 
afterwards and receive what you deserve.” 

Peter now understood the drift of the old man’s questions and that he was 
the boy who behaved like the unruly goats, and he looked somewhat fearfully 
towards the corner to see if anything happened to be there such as he used 
himself on such occasions for the punishment of his animals. 

But now the grandfather suddenly said in a cheerful voice, “Come and sit 
down and have something, and afterwards Heidi shall go with you. Bring her 
back this evening and you will find supper waiting for you here.” 

This unexpected turn of conversation set Peter grinning all over with 
delight. He obeyed without hesitation and took his seat beside Heidi. But the 
child could not eat any more in her excitement at the thought of going to see 


grandmother. She pushed the potatoes and toasted cheese which still stood on 


her plate towards him while Uncle was filling his plate from the other side, so 
that he had quite a pile of food in front of him, but he attacked it without any 
lack of courage. Heidi ran to the cupboard and brought out the warm cloak 
Clara had sent her; with this on and the hood drawn over her head, she was all 
ready for her journey. She stood waiting beside Peter, and as soon as his last 
mouthful had disappeared she said, “Come along now.” As the two walked 
together Heidi had much to tell Peter of her two goats that had been so 
unhappy the first day in their new stall that they would not eat anything, but 
stood hanging their heads, not even rousing themselves to bleat. And when 
she asked her grandfather the reason of this, he told her it was with them as 
with her in Frankfurt, for it was the first time in their lives they had come 
down from the mountain. “And you don’t know what that is, Peter, unless you 
have felt it yourself,” added Heidi. 

The children had nearly reached their destination before Peter opened his 
mouth; he appeared to be so sunk in thought that he hardly heard what was 
said to him. As they neared home, however, he stood still and said in a 
somewhat sullen voice, “I had rather go to school even than get what Uncle 
threatened.” 

Heidi was of the same mind, and encouraged him in his good intention. 
They found Brigitta sitting alone knitting, for the grandmother was not very 
well and had to stay the day in bed on account of the cold. Heidi had never 
before missed the old figure in her place in the corner, and she ran quickly 
into the next room. There lay grandmother on her little poorly covered bed, 
wrapped up in her warm grey shawl. 

“Thank God,” she exclaimed as Heidi came running in; the poor old 
woman had had a secret fear at heart all through the autumn, especially if 
Heidi was absent for any length of time, for Peter had told her of a strange 
gentleman who had come from Frankfurt, and who had gone out with them 
and always talked to Heidi, and she had felt sure he had come to take her 
away again. Even when she heard he had gone off alone, she still had an idea 
that a messenger would be sent over from Frankfurt to fetch the child. Heidi 


went up to the side of the bed and said, “Are you very ill, grandmother?” 


“No, no, child,” answered the old woman reassuringly, passing her hand 
lovingly over the child’s head, “It’s only the frost that has got into my bones a 
bit.” 

“Shall you be quite well then directly it turns warm again?” 

“Yes, God willing, or even before that, for I want to get back to my 
spinning; I thought perhaps I should do a little to-day, but to-morrow I am 
sure to be all right again.” The old woman had detected that Heidi was 
frightened and was anxious to set her mind at ease. 

Her words comforted Heidi, who had in truth been greatly distressed, for 
she had never before seen the grandmother ill in bed. She now looked at the 
old woman seriously for a minute or two, and then said, “In Frankfurt 
everybody puts on a shawl to go out walking; did you think it was to be worn 
in bed, grandmother?” 

“T put it on, dear child, to keep myself from freezing, and I am so pleased 
with it, for my bedclothes are not very thick,” she answered. 

“But, grandmother,” continued Heidi, “your bed is not right, because it 
goes downhill at your head instead of uphill.” 

“I know it, child, I can feel it,” and the grandmother put up her hand to the 
thin flat pillow, which was little more than a board under her head, to make 
herself more comfortable; “the pillow was never very thick, and I have lain on 
it now for so many years that it has grown quite flat.” 

“Oh, if only I had asked Clara to let me take away my Frankfurt bed,” said 
Heidi. “I had three large pillows, one above the other, so that I could hardly 
sleep, and I used to slip down to try and find a flat place, and then I had to 
pull myself up again, because it was proper to sleep there like that. Could you 
sleep like that, grandmother?” 

“Oh, yes! the pillows keep one warm, and it is easier to breathe when the 
head is high,” answered the grandmother, wearily raising her head as she 
spoke as if trying to find a higher resting-place. “But we will not talk about 
that, for I have so much that other old sick people are without for which I 
thank God; there is the nice bread I get every day, and this warm wrap, and 


your visits, Heidi. Will you read me something to-day?” 


Heidi ran into the next room to fetch the hymn book. Then she picked out 
the favorite hymns one after another, for she knew them all by heart now, as 
pleased as the grandmother to hear them again after so many days. The 
grandmother lay with folded hands, while a smile of peace stole over the 
worn, troubled face, like one to whom good news has been brought. 

Suddenly Heidi paused. “Grandmother, are you feeling quite well again 
already?” 

“Yes, child, I have grown better while listening to you; read it to the end.” 

The child read on, and when she came to the last words: — 

As the eyes grow dim, and darkness Closes round, the soul grows clearer, 
Sees the goal to which it travels, Gladly feels its home is nearer.” 

the grandmother repeated them once or twice to herself, with a look of 
happy expectation on her face. And Heidi took equal pleasure in them, for the 
picture of the beautiful sunny day of her return home rose before her eyes, 
and she exclaimed joyfully, “Grandmother, I know exactly what it is like to go 
home.” The old woman did not answer, but she had heard Heidi’s words, and 
the expression that had made the child think she was better remained on her 
face. 

A little later Heidi said, “It is growing dark and I must go home; I am glad 
to think, that you are quite well again.” 

The grandmother took the child’s hand in hers and held it closely. “Yes,” 
she said, “I feel quite happy again; even if I have to go on lying here, I am 
content. No one knows what it is to lie here alone day after day, in silence and 
darkness, without hearing a voice or seeing a ray of light. Sad thoughts come 
over me, and I do not feel sometimes as if I could bear it any longer or as if it 
could ever be light again. But when you come and read those words to me, 
then I am comforted and my heart rejoices once more.” 

Then she let the child go, and Heidi ran into the next room, and bid Peter 
come quickly, for it had now grown quite dark. But when they got outside 
they found the moon shining down on the white snow and everything as clear 
as in the daylight. Peter got his sleigh, put Heidi at the back, he himself sitting 


in front to guide, and down the mountain they shot like two birds darting 
through the air. 





Down the mountain they shor like two birds 
darting through the air, (Puge 285) 


When Heidi was lying that night on her high bed of hay she thought of the 
grandmother on her low pillow, and of all she had said about the light and 
comfort that awoke in her when she heard the hymns, and she thought: if I 
could read to her every day, then I should go on making her better. But she 
knew that it would be a week, if not two, before she would be able to go up 
the mountain again. This was a thought of great trouble to Heidi, and she tried 
hard to think of some way which would enable the grandmother to hear the 
words she loved every day. Suddenly an idea struck her, and she was so 
delighted with it that she could hardly bear to wait for morning, so eager was 
she to begin carrying out her plan. All at once she sat upright in her bed, for 
she had been so busy with her thoughts that she had forgotten to say her 


prayers, and she never now finished her day without saying them. 


When she had prayed with all her heart for herself, her grandfather and 


grandmother, she lay back again on the warm soft hay and slept soundly and 
peacefully till morning broke. 
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CHAPTER XIX. THE WINTER CONTINUES 


PETER ARRIVED PUNCTUALLY at school the following day. He had brought 
his dinner with him, for all the children who lived at a distance regularly 
seated themselves at mid-day on the tables, and resting their feet firmly on the 
benches, spread out their meal on their knees and so ate their dinner, while 
those living in Dorfli went home for theirs. Till one o’clock they might all do 
as they liked, and then school began again. When Peter had finished his 
lessons on the days he attended school, he went over to Uncle’s to see Heidi. 

When he walked into the large room at Uncle’s to-day, Heidi immediately 
rushed forward and took hold of him, for it was for Peter she had been 
waiting. “I’ve thought of something, Peter,” she said hastily. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

“You must learn to read,” she informed him. 

“T have learnt,” was the answer. 

“Yes, yes, but I mean so that you can really make use of it,” continued 
Heidi eagerly. 

“T never shall,” was the prompt reply. 

“Nobody believes that you cannot learn, nor I either now,” said Heidi in a 
very decided tone of voice. “Grandmamma in Frankfurt said long ago that it 
was not true, and she told me not to believe you.” 

Peter looked rather taken aback at this piece of intelligence. 

“T will soon teach you to read, for I know how,” continued Heidi. “You 
must learn at once, and then you can read one or two hymns every day to 
grandmother.” 

“Oh, I don’t care about that,” he grumbled in reply. 

This hard-hearted way of refusing to agree to what was right and kind, and 
to what Heidi had so much at heart, aroused her anger. With flashing eyes she 


stood facing the boy and said threateningly, “If you won’t learn as I want you 


to, I will tell you what will happen; you know your mother has often spoken 
of sending you to Frankfurt, that you may learn a lot of things, and I know 
where the boys there have to go to school; Clara pointed out the great house 
to me when we were driving together. And they don’t only go when they are 
boys, but have more lessons still when they are grown men. I have seen them 
myself, and you mustn’t think they have only one kind teacher like we have. 
There are ever so many of them, all in the school at the same time, and they 
are all dressed in black, as if they were going to church, and have black hats 
on their heads as high as that—” and Heidi held out her hand to show their 
height from the floor. 

Peter felt a cold shudder run down his back. 

“And you will have to go in among all those gentlemen,” continued Heidi 
with increasing animation, “and when it comes to your turn you won’t be able 
to read and will make mistakes in your spelling. Then you’ll see how they’ll 
make fun of you; even worse than Tinette, and you ought to have seen what 
she was like when she was scornful.” 

“Well, PII learn then,” said Peter, half sorrowfully and half angrily. 

Heidi was instantly mollified. “That’s right, then we’ll begin at once,” she 
said cheerfully, and went busily to work on the spot, dragging Peter to the 
table and fetching her books. 

Among other presents Clara had sent Heidi a book which the latter had 
decided, in bed the night before, would serve capitally for teaching Peter, for 
itwasan ABC book with rhyming lines. And now the two sat together at the 
table with their heads bent over the book, for the lesson had begun. 

Peter was made to spell out the first sentence two or three times over, for 
Heidi wished him to get it correct and fluent. At last she said, “You don’t 
seem able to get it right, but I will read it aloud to you once; when you know 


what it ought to be you will find it easier.” And she read out: — 


ABC must be learnt to-day 
Or the judge will call you up to pay. 


“T shan’t go,” said Peter obstinately. 


“Go where?” asked Heidi. 

“Before the judge,” he answered. 

“Well then make haste and learn these three letters, then you won’t have to 
go.” 

Peter went at his task again and repeated the three letters so many times 
and with such determination that she said at last, — 

“You must know those three now.” 

Seeing what an effect the first two lines of verse had had upon him, she 
thought she would prepare the ground a little for the following lessons. 
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“Wait, and I will read you some of the next sentences,” she continued, 
“then you will see what else there is to expect.” 


And she began in a clear slow voice: — 


D EF G must run with ease 


Or something will follow that does not please. 


Should H I J K be now forgot 


Disgrace is yours upon the spot. 


And then L M must follow at once 


Or punished you’ll be for a sorry dunce. 


If you knew what next awaited you 
You’d haste to learn N O PQ. 


Now R S T be quick about 


Or worse will follow there’s little doubt. 


Heidi paused, for Peter was so quiet that she looked to see what he was 
doing. These many secret threats and hints of dreadful punishments had so 
affected him that he sat as if petrified and stared at Heidi with horror-stricken 
eyes. Her kind heart was moved at once, and she said, wishing to reassure 
him, “You need not be afraid, Peter; come here to me every evening, and if 


you learn as you have to-day you will at last know all your letters, and the 


other things won’t come. But you must come regularly, not now and then as 
you do to school; even if it snows it won’t hurt you.” 

Peter promised, for the trepidation he had been in had made him quite tame 
and docile. Lessons being finished for this day he now went home. 

Peter obeyed Heidi’s instructions punctually, and every evening went 
diligently to work to learn the following letters, taking the sentences 
thoroughly to heart. The grandfather was frequently in the room smoking his 
pipe comfortably while the lesson was going on, and his face twitched 
occasionally as if he was overtaken with a sudden fit of merriment. Peter was 
often invited to stay to supper after the great exertion he had gone through, 
which richly compensated him for the anguish of mind he had suffered with 
the sentence for the day. 

So the winter went by, and Peter really made progress with his letters; but 
he went through a terrible fight each day with the sentences. 

He had got at last to U. Heidi read out: — 


And if you put the U for V, 


You’ll go where you would not like to be. 


Peter growled, “Yes, but I shan’t go!” But he was very diligent that day, as 
if under the impression that some one would seize him suddenly by the collar 


and drag him where he would rather not go. The next evening Heidi read: — 


If you falter at W, worst of all, 
Look at the stick against the wall. 


Peter looked at the wall and said scornfully, “There isn’t one.” 

“Yes, but do you know what grandfather has in his box?” asked Heidi. “A 
stick as thick almost as your arm, and if he took that out, you might well say, 
look at the stick on the wall.” 

Peter knew that thick hazel stick, and immediately bent his head over the 


W and struggled to master it. Another day the lines ran: — 


Then comes the X for you to say 


Or be sure you’! get no food to-day. 


Peter looked towards the cupboard where the bread and cheese were kept 
and said crossly, “I never said that I should forget the X.” 

“That’s all right; if you don’t forget it we can go on to learn the next, and 
then you will only have one more,” replied Heidi, anxious to encourage him. 


Peter did not quite understand, but when Heidi went on and read: — 


And should you make a stop at Y, 
They’ll point at you and cry, Fie, fie. 


All the gentlemen in Frankfurt with tall black hats on their heads, and 
scorn and mockery in their faces rose up before his mind’s eye, and he threw 
himself with energy on the Y, not letting it go till at last he knew it so 
thoroughly that he could see what it was like even when he shut his eyes. 

He arrived on the following day in a somewhat lofty frame of mind, for 
there was now only one letter to struggle over, and when Heidi began the 


lesson with reading aloud: — 


Make haste with Z, if you’re too slow 
Off to the Hottentots you’ll go. 


Peter remarked scornfully, “I dare say, when no one knows even where 
such people live.” 

“I assure you, Peter,” replied Heidi, “grandfather knows all about them. 
Wait a second and I will run and ask him, for he is only over the way with the 
pastor.” And she rose and ran to the door to put her words into action, but 
Peter cried out in a voice of agony, — 

“Stop!” for he already saw himself being carried off by Alm- Uncle and 
the pastor and sent straight away to the Hottentots, since as yet he did not 
know his last letter. His cry of fear brought Heidi back. 


“What is the matter?” she asked in astonishment. 


“Nothing! come back! I am going to learn my letter,” he said, stammering 
with fear. Heidi, however, herself wished to know where the Hottentots lived 
and persisted that she should ask her grandfather, but she gave in at last to 
Peter’s despairing entreaties. She insisted on his doing something in return, 
and so not only had he to repeat his Z until it was so fixed in his memory that 
he could never forget it again, but she began teaching him to spell, and Peter 
really made a good start that evening. So it went on from day to day. 

The frost had gone and the snow was soft again, and moreover fresh snow 
continually fell, so that it was quite three weeks before Heidi could go to the 
grandmother again. So much the more eagerly did she pursue her teaching so 
that Peter might compensate for her absence by reading hymns to the old 
woman. One evening he walked in home after leaving Heidi, and as he 
entered he said, “I can do it now.” 

“Do what, Peter?” asked his mother. 

“Read,” he answered. 

“Do you really mean it? Did you hear that, grandmother?” she called out. 

The grandmother had heard, and was already wondering how such a thing 
could have come to pass. 

“I must read one of the hymns now; Heidi told me to,” he went on to 
inform them. His mother hastily fetched the book, and the grandmother lay in 
joyful expectation, for it was so long since she had heard the good words. 
Peter sat down to the table and began to read. His mother sat beside him 
listening with surprise and exclaiming at the close of each verse, “Who would 
have thought it possible!” 

The grandmother did not speak though she followed the words he read 
with strained attention. 

It happened on the day following this that there was a reading lesson in 
Peter’s class. When it came to his turn, the teacher said, — 

“We must pass over Peter as usual, or will you try again once more — I 
will not say to read, but to stammer through a sentence.” 


Peter took the book and read off three lines without the slightest hesitation. 


The teacher put down his book and stared at Peter as at some out- of-the- 
way and marvellous thing unseen before. At last he spoke, — 

“Peter, some miracle has been performed upon you! Here have I been 
striving with unheard-of patience to teach you and you have not hitherto been 
able to say your letters even. And now, just as Ihad made up my mind not to 
waste any more trouble upon you, you suddenly are able to read a consecutive 
sentence properly and distinctly. How has such a miracle come to pass in our 
days?” 

“It was Heidi,” answered Peter. 

The teacher looked in astonishment towards Heidi, who was sitting 
innocently on her bench with no appearance of anything supernatural about 
her. He continued, “I have noticed a change in you altogether, Peter. Whereas 
formerly you often missed coming to school for a week, or even weeks at a 
time, you have lately not stayed away a single day. Who has wrought this 
change for good in you?” 

“It was Uncle,” answered Peter. 

With increasing surprise the teacher looked from Peter to Heidi and back 
again at Peter. 

“We will try once more,” he said cautiously, and Peter had again to show 
off his accomplishment by reading another three lines. There was no mistake 
about it — Peter could read. As soon as school was over the teacher went 
over to the pastor to tell him this piece of news, and to inform him of the 
happy result of Heidi’s and the grandfather’s combined efforts. 

Every evening Peter read one hymn aloud; so far he obeyed Heidi. Nothing 
would induce him to read a second, and indeed the grandmother never asked 
for it. His mother Brigitta could not get over her surprise at her son’s 
attainment, and when the reader was in bed would often express her pleasure 
at it. “Now he has learnt to read there is no knowing what may be made of 
him yet.” 

On one of these occasions the grandmother answered, “Yes, it is good for 
him to have learnt something, but I shall indeed be thankful when spring is 


here again and Heidi can come; they are not like the same hymns when Peter 


reads them. So many words seem missing, and I try to think what they ought 
to be and then I lose the sense, and so the hymns do not come home to my 
heart as when Heidi reads them.” 

The truth was that Peter arranged to make his reading as little troublesome 
for himself as possible. When he came upon a word that he thought was too 
long or difficult in any other way, he left it out, for he decided that a word or 
two less in a verse, where there were so many of them, could make no 
difference to his grandmother. And so it came about that most of the principal 


words were missing in the hymns that Peter read aloud. 





CHAPTER XX. NEWS FROM DISTANT FRIENDS 


IT wAs THE month of May. From every height the full fresh streams of 
spring were flowing down into the valley. The clear warm sunshine lay upon 
the mountain, which had turned green again. The last snows had disappeared 
and the sun had already coaxed many of the flowers to show their bright 
heads above the grass. Up above the gay young wind of spring was singing 
through the fir trees, and shaking down the old dark needles to make room for 
the new bright green ones that were soon to deck out the trees in their spring 
finery. Higher up still the great bird went circling round in the blue ether as of 
old, while the golden sunshine lit up the grandfather’s hut, and all the ground 
about it was warm and dry again so that one might sit out where one liked. 
Heidi was at home again on the mountain, running backwards and forwards in 
her accustomed way, not knowing which spot was most delightful. Now she 
stood still to listen to the deep, mysterious voice of the wind, as it blew down 
to her from the mountain summits, coming nearer and nearer and gathering 
strength as it came, till it broke with force against the fir trees, bending and 
shaking them, and seeming to shout for joy, so that she too, though blown 
about like a feather, felt she must join in the chorus of exulting sounds. Then 
she would run round again to the sunny space in front of the hut, and seating 
herself on the ground would peer closely into the short grass to see how many 
little flower cups were open or thinking of opening. She rejoiced with all the 
myriad little beetles and winged insects that jumped and crawled and danced 
in the sun, and drew in deep draughts of the spring scents that rose from the 
newly-awakened earth, and thought the mountain was more beautiful than 
ever. All the tiny living creatures must be as happy as she, for it seemed to her 
there were little voices all round her singing and humming in joyful tones, 


“On the mountain! on the mountain!” 


From the shed at the back came the sound of sawing and chopping, and 
Heidi listened to it with pleasure, for it was the old familiar sound she had 
known from the beginning of her life up here. Suddenly she jumped up and 
ran round, for she must know what her grandfather was doing. In front of the 
shed door already stood a finished new chair, and a second was in course of 
construction under the grandfather’s skilful hand. 

“Oh, I know what these are for,” exclaimed Heidi in great glee. “We shall 
want them when they all come from Frankfurt. This one is for Grandmamma, 
and the one you are now making is for Clara, and then — then, there will, I 
suppose, have to be another,” continued Heidi with more hesitation in her 
voice, “or do you think, grandfather, that perhaps Fraulein Rottenmeier will 
not come with them?” 

“Well, I cannot say just yet,” replied her grandfather, “but it will be safer to 
make one so that we can offer her a seat if she does.” 

Heidi looked thoughtfully at the plain wooden chair without arms as if 
trying to imagine how Fraulein Rottenmeier and a chair of this sort would suit 
one another. After a few minutes’ contemplation, “Grandfather,” she said, 
shaking her head doubtfully, “I don’t think she would be able to sit on that.” 

“Then we will invite her on the couch with the beautiful green turf feather- 
bed,” was her grandfather’s quiet rejoinder. 

While Heidi was pausing to consider what this might be there approached 
from above a whistling, calling, and other sounds which Heidi immediately 
recognised. She ran out and found herself surrounded by her four-footed 
friends. They were apparently as pleased as she was to be among the heights 
again, for they leaped about and bleated for joy, pushing Heidi this way and 
that, each anxious to express his delight with some sign of affection. But Peter 
sent them flying to right and left, for he had something to give to Heidi. When 
he at last got up to her he handed her a letter. 

“There!” he exclaimed, leaving the further explanation of the matter to 
Heidi herself. 

“Did some one give you this while you were out with the goats,” she 


asked, in her surprise. 


“No,” was the answer. 

“Where did you get it from then? 

“T found it in the dinner bag.” 

Which was true to a certain extent. The letter to Heidi had been given him 
the evening before by the postman at Dorfli, and Peter had put it into his 
empty bag. That morning he had stuffed his bread and cheese on the top of it, 
and had forgotten it when he fetched Alm-Uncle’s two goats; only when he 
had finished his bread and cheese at mid-day and was searching in the bag for 
any last crumbs did he remember the letter which lay at the bottom. 

Heidi read the address carefully; then she ran back to the shed holding out 
her letter to her grandfather in high glee. “From Frankfurt! from Clara! Would 
you like to hear it?” 

The grandfather was ready and pleased to do so, as also Peter, who had 
followed Heidi into the shed. He leant his back against the door post, as he 
felt he could follow Heidi’s reading better if firmly supported from behind, 
and so stood prepared to listen. 

“Dearest Heidi, — Everything is packed and we shall start now in two or 
three days, as soon as papa himself is ready to leave; he is not coming with us 
as he has first to go to Paris. The doctor comes every day, and as soon as he is 
inside the door, he cries, ‘Off now as quickly as you can, off to the mountain.’ 
He is most impatient about our going. You cannot think how much he enjoyed 
himself when he was with you! He has called nearly every day this winter, 
and each time he has come in to my room and said he must tell me about 
everything again. And then he sits down and describes all he did with you and 
the grandfather, and talks of the mountains and the flowers and of the great 
silence up there far above all towns and the villages, and of the fresh delicious 
air, and often adds, ‘No one can help getting well up there.’ He himself is 
quite a different man since his visit, and looks quite young again and happy, 
which he had not been for a long time before. Oh, how I am looking forward 
to seeing everything and to being with you on the mountain, and to making 


the acquaintance of Peter and the goats. 


“T shall have first to go through a six weeks’ cure at Ragatz; this the doctor 
has ordered, and then we shall move up to Dorfli, and every fine day I shall 
be carried up the mountain in my chair and spend the day with you. 
Grandmamma is travelling with me and will remain with me; she also is 
delighted at the thought of paying you a visit. But just imagine, Fraulein 
Rottenmeier refuses to come with us. Almost every day grandmamma says to 
her, ‘Well, how about this Swiss journey, my worthy Rottenmeier? Pray say if 
you really would like to come with us.’ But she always thanks grandmamma 
very politely and says she has quite made up her mind. I think I know what 
has done it: Sebastian gave such a frightful description of the mountain, of 
how the rocks were so overhanging and dangerous that at any minute you 
might fall into a crevasse, and how it was such steep climbing that you feared 
at every step to go slipping to the bottom, and that goats alone could make 
their way up without fear of being killed. She shuddered when she heard him 
tell of all this, and since then she has not been so enthusiastic about 
Switzerland as she was before. Fear has also taken possession of Tinette, and 
she also refuses to come. So grandmamma and I will be alone; Sebastian will 
go with us as far as Ragatz and then return here. 

“I can hardly bear waiting till I see you again. Good-bye, dearest Heidi; 
grandmamma sends you her best love and all good wishes. — Your 
affectionate friend, “Clara.” 

Peter, as soon as the conclusion of the letter had been reached, left his 
reclining position and rushed out, twirling his stick in the air in such a 
reckless fashion that the frightened goats fled down the mountain before him 
with higher and wider leaps than usual. Peter followed at full speed, his stick 
still raised in air in a menacing manner as if he was longing to vent his fury 
on some invisible foe. This foe was indeed the prospect of the arrival of the 
Frankfurt visitors, the thought of whom filled him with exasperation. 

Heidi was so full of joyful anticipation that she determined to seize the 
first possible moment next day to go down and tell grandmother who was 
coming, and also particularly who was not coming. These details would be of 


great interest to her, for grandmother knew well all the persons named from 


Heidi’s description, and had entered with deep sympathy into all that the child 
had told her of her life and surroundings in Frankfurt. Heidi paid her visit in 
the early afternoon, for she could now go alone again; the sun was bright in 
the heavens and the days were growing longer, and it was delightful to go 
racing down the mountain over the dry ground, with the brisk May wind 
blowing from behind, and speeding Heidi on her way a little more quickly 
than her legs alone would have carried her. 

The grandmother was no longer confined to her bed. She was back in her 
corner at her spinning-wheel, but there was an expression on her face of 
mournful anxiety. Peter had come in the evening before brimful of anger and 
had told about the large party who were coming up from Frankfurt, and he did 
not know what other things might happen after that; and the old woman had 
not slept all night, pursued by the old thought of Heidi being taken from her. 
Heidi ran in, and taking her little stool immediately sat down by grandmother 
and began eagerly pouring out all her news, growing more excited with her 
pleasure as she went on. But all of a sudden she stopped short and said 
anxiously, “What is the matter, grandmother, aren’t you a bit pleased with 
what I am telling you?” 

“Yes, yes, of course, child, since it gives you so much pleasure,” she 
answered, trying to look more cheerful. 

“But I can see all the same that something troubles you. Is it because you 
think after all that Fraulein Rottenmeier may come?” asked Heidi, beginning 
to feel anxious herself. 

“No, no! it is nothing, child,” said the grandmother, wishing to reassure 
her. “Just give me your hand that I may feel sure you are there. No doubt it 
would be the best thing for you, although I feel I could scarcely survive it.” 

“I do not want anything of the best if you could scarcely survive it,” said 
Heidi, in such a determined tone of voice that the grandmother’s fears 
increased as she felt sure the people from Frankfurt were coming to take 
Heidi back with them, since now she was well again they naturally wished to 
have her with them once more. But she was anxious to hide her trouble from 


Heidi if possible, as the latter was so sympathetic that she might refuse 


perhaps to go away, and that would not be right. She sought for help, but not 
for long, for she knew of only one. 

“Heidi,” she said, “there is something that would comfort me and calm my 
thoughts; read me the hymn beginning: ‘All things will work for good.’” 


Heidi found the place at once and read out in her clear young voice: — 


All things will work for good 
To those who trust in Me; 
I come with healing on my wings, 


To save and set thee free. 


“Yes, yes, that is just what I wanted to hear,” said the grandmother, and the 
deep expression of trouble passed from her face. Heidi looked at her 
thoughtfully for a minute or two and then said, “Healing means that which 
cures everything and makes everybody well, doesn’t it, grandmother?” 

“Yes, that is it,” replied the old woman with a nod of assent, “and we may 
be sure everything will come to pass according to God’s good purpose. Read 
the verse again, that we may remember it well and not forget it again.” 

And Heidi read the words over two or three times, for she also found 
pleasure in this assurance of all things being arranged for the best. 

When the evening came, Heidi returned home up the mountain. The stars 
came out overhead one by one, so bright and sparkling that each seemed to 
send a fresh ray of joy into her heart; she was obliged to pause continually to 
look up, and as the whole sky at last grew spangled with them she spoke 
aloud, “Yes, I understand now why we feel so happy, and are not afraid about 
anything, because God knows what is good and beautiful for us.” And the 
stars with their glistening eyes continued to nod to her till she reached home, 
where she found her grandfather also standing and looking up at them, for 
they had seldom been more glorious than they were this night. 

Not only were the nights of this month of May so clear and bright, but the 
days as well; the sun rose every morning into the cloudless sky, as undimmed 
in its splendor as when it sank the evening before, and the grandfather would 


look out early and exclaim with astonishment, “This is indeed a wonderful 


year of sun; it will make all the shrubs and plants grow apace; you will have 
to see, general, that your army does not get out of hand from overfeeding.” 
And Peter would swing his stick with an air of assurance and an expression 
on his face as much as to say, “see to that.” 

So May passed, everything growing greener and greener, and then came 
the month of June, with a hotter sun and long light days, that brought the 
flowers out all over the mountain, so that every spot was bright with them and 
the air full of their sweet scents. This month too was drawing to its close 
when one day Heidi, having finished her domestic duties, ran out with the 
intention of paying first a visit to the fir trees, and then going up higher to see 
if the bush of rock roses was yet in bloom, for its flowers were so lovely when 
standing open in the sun. But just as she was turning the corner of the hut, she 
gave such a loud cry that her grandfather came running out of the shed to see 
what had happened. 

“Grandfather, grandfather!” she cried, beside herself with excitement. 
“Come here! look! look!” 

The old man was by her side by this time and looked in the direction of her 
outstretched hand. 

A strange looking procession was making its way up the mountain; in front 
were two men carrying a sedan chair, in which sat a girl well wrapped up in 
shawls; then followed a horse, mounted by a stately-looking lady who was 
looking about her with great interest and talking to the guide who walked 
beside her; then a reclining chair, which was being pushed up by another man, 
it having evidently been thought safer to send the invalid to whom it belonged 
up the steep path in a sedan chair. The procession wound up with a porter, 
with such a bundle of cloaks, shawls, and furs on his back that it rose well 
above his head. 

“Here they come! here they come!” shouted Heidi, jumping with joy. And 
sure enough it was the party from Frankfurt; the figures came nearer and 
nearer, and at last they had actually arrived. The men in front put down their 
burden, Heidi rushed forward and the two children embraced each other with 


mutual delight. Grandmamma having also reached the top, dismounted, and 


gave Heidi an affectionate greeting, before turning to the grandfather, who 
had meanwhile come up to welcome his guests. There was no constraint about 
the meeting, for they both knew each other perfectly well from hearsay and 
felt like old acquaintances. 

After the first words of greeting had been exchanged grandmamma broke 
out into lively expressions of admiration. “What a magnificent residence you 
have, Uncle! I could hardly have believed it was so beautiful! A king might 
well envy you! And how well my little Heidi looks — like a wild rose!” she 
continued, drawing the child towards her and stroking her fresh pink cheeks. 
“T don’t know which way to look first, it is all so lovely! What do you say to 
it, Clara, what do you say?” 

Clara was gazing round entranced; she had never imagined, much less 
seen, anything so beautiful. She gave vent to her delight in cries of joy. “O 
grandmamma,” she said, “I should like to remain here for ever.” 

The grandfather had meanwhile drawn up the invalid chair and spread 
some of the wraps over it; he now went up to Clara. 

“Supposing we carry the little daughter now to her accustomed chair; I 
think she will be more comfortable, the travelling sedan is rather hard,” he 
said, and without waiting for any one to help him he lifted the child in his 
strong arms and laid her gently down on her own couch. He then covered her 
over carefully and arranged her feet on the soft cushion, as if he had never 
done anything all his life but attend on cripples. The grandmamma looked on 
with surprise. 

“My dear Uncle,” she exclaimed, “if I knew where you had learned to 
nurse I would at once send all the nurses I know to the same place that they 
might handle their patients in like manner. How do you come to know so 
much?” 

Uncle smiled. “I know more from experience than training,” he answered, 
but as he spoke the smile died away and a look of sadness passed over his 
face. The vision rose before him of a face of suffering that he had known long 
years before, the face of a man lying crippled on his couch of pain, and unable 


to move a limb. The man had been his Captain during the fierce fighting in 


Sicily; he had found him lying wounded and had carried him away, and after 
that the captain would suffer no one else near him, and Uncle had stayed and 
nursed him till his sufferings ended in death. It all came back to Uncle now, 
and it seemed natural to him to attend on the sick Clara and to show her all 
those kindly attentions with which he had been once so familiar. 

The sky spread blue and cloudless over the hut and the fir trees and far 
above over the high rocks, the grey summits of which glistened in the sun. 
Clara could not feast her eyes enough on all the beauty around her. 

“O Heidi, if only I could walk about with you,” she said longingly, “if I 
could but go and look at the fir trees and at everything I know so well from 
your description, although I have never been here before.” 

Heidi in response put out all her strength, and after a slight effort, managed 
to wheel Clara’s chair quite easily round the hut to the fir trees. There they 
paused. Clara had never seen such trees before, with their tall, straight stems, 
and long thick branches growing thicker and thicker till they touched the 
ground. Even the grandmamma, who had followed the children, was 
astonished at the sight of them. She hardly knew what to admire most in these 
ancient trees: the lofty tops rising in their full green splendor towards the sky, 
or the pillar-like stems, with their straight and gigantic boughs, that spoke of 
such antiquity of age, of such long years during which they had looked down 
upon the valley below, where men came and went, and all things were 
continually changing, while they stood undisturbed and changeless. 

Heidi had now wheeled Clara on to the goat shed, and had flung open the 
door, so that Clara might have a full view of all that was inside. There was not 
much to see just now as its indwellers were absent. Clara lamented to her 
grandmother that they would have to leave early before the goats came home. 
“T should so like to have seen Peter and his whole flock.” 

“Dear child, let us enjoy all the beautiful things that we can see, and not 
think about those that we cannot,” grandmamma replied as she followed the 
chair which Heidi was pushing further on. 

“Oh, the flowers!” exclaimed Clara. “Look at the bushes of red flowers, 
and all the nodding blue bells! Oh, if I could but get up and pick some!” 


Heidi ran off at once and picked her a large nosegay of them. 

“But these are nothing, Clara,” she said, laying the flowers on her lap. “If 
you could come up higher to where the goats are feeding, then you would 
indeed see something! Bushes on bushes of the red centaury, and ever so 
many more of the blue bell- flowers; and then the bright yellow rock roses, 
that gleam like pure gold, and all crowding together in the one spot. And then 
there are others with the large leaves that grandfather calls Bright Eyes, and 
the brown ones with little round heads that smell so delicious. Oh, it is 
beautiful up there, and if you sit down among them you never want to get up 
again, everything looks and smells so lovely!” 

Heidi’s eyes sparkled with the remembrance of what she was describing; 
she was longing herself to see it all again, and Clara caught her enthusiasm 
and looked back at her with equal longing in her soft blue eyes. 

“Grandmamma, do you think I could get up there? Is it possible for me to 
g0?” she asked eagerly. “If only I could walk, climb about everywhere with 
you, Heidi!” 

“T am sure I could push you up, the chair goes so easily,” said Heidi, and in 
proof of her words, she sent the chair at such a pace round the corner that it 
nearly went flying down the mountain-side. Grandmamma being at hand, 
however, stopped it in time. 

The grandfather, meantime, had not been idle. He had by this time put the 
table and extra chairs in front of the seat, so that they might all sit out here 
and eat the dinner that was preparing inside. The milk and the cheese were 
soon ready, and then the company sat down in high spirits to their mid-day 
meal. 

Grandmamma was enchanted, as the doctor had been, with their dining- 
room, whence one could see far along the valley, and far over the mountains 
to the farthest stretch of blue sky. A light wind blew refreshingly over them as 
they sat at table, and the rustling of the fir trees made a festive 
accompaniment to the repast. 

“I never enjoyed anything as much as this. It is really superb!” cried 


grandmamma two or three times over; and then suddenly in a tone of surprise, 


“Do I really see you taking a second piece of toasted cheese, Clara!” 

There, sure enough, was a second golden-colored slice of cheese on 
Clara’s plate. 

“Oh, it does taste so nice, grandmamma — better than all the dishes we 
have at Ragatz,” replied Clara, as she continued eating with appetite. 

“That’s right, eat what you can!” exclaimed Uncle. “It’s the mountain air 
which makes up for the deficiencies of the kitchen.” 

And so the meal went on. Grandmamma and Alm-Uncle got on very well 
together, and their conversation became more and more lively. They were so 
thoroughly agreed in their opinions of men and things and the world in 
general that they might have been taken for old cronies. The time passed 
merrily, and then grandmamma looked towards the west and said, — 

“We must soon get ready to go, Clara, the sun is a good way down; the 
men will be here directly with the horse and sedan.” 

Clara’s face fell and she said beseechingly, “Oh, just another hour, 
grandmamma, or two hours. We haven’t seen inside the hut yet, or Heidi’s 
bed, or any of the other things. If only the day was ten hours long!” 

“Well, that is not possible,” said grandmamma, but she herself was anxious 
to see inside the hut, so they all rose from the table and Uncle wheeled Clara’s 
chair to the door. But there they came to a standstill, for the chair was much 
too broad to pass through the door. Uncle, however, soon settled the difficulty 
by lifting Clara in his strong arms and carrying her inside. 

Grandmamma went all round and examined the household arrangements, 
and was very much amused and pleased at their orderliness and the cozy 
appearance of everything. “And this is your bedroom up here, Heidi, is it 
not?” she asked, as without trepidation she mounted the ladder to the hay loft. 
“Oh, it does smell sweet, what a healthy place to sleep in.” She went up to the 
round window and looked out, and grandfather followed up with Clara in his 
arms, Heidi springing up after them. Then they all stood and examined 
Heidi’s wonderful hay-bed, and grandmamma looked thoughtfully at it and 
drew in from time to time fragrant draughts of the hay-perfumed air, while 


Clara was charmed beyond words with Heidi’s sleeping apartment. 


“It is delightful for you up here, Heidi! You can look from your bed 
straight into the sky, and then such a delicious smell all round you! and 
outside the fir trees waving and rustling! I have never seen such a pleasant, 
cheerful bedroom before.” 

Uncle looked across at the grandmamma. “I have been thinking,” he said 
to her, “that if you were willing to agree to it, your little granddaughter might 
remain up here, and I am sure she would grow stronger. You have brought up 
all kinds of shawls and covers with you, and we could make up a soft bed out 
of them, and as to the general looking after the child, you need have no fear, 
for I will see to that.” Clara and Heidi were as overjoyed at these words as if 
they were two birds let out of their cages, and grandmamma’s face beamed 
with satisfaction. 

“You are indeed kind, my dear Uncle,” she exclaimed; “you give words to 
the thought that was in my own mind. I was only asking myself whether a 
stay up here might not be the very thing she wanted. But then the trouble, the 
inconvenience to yourself! And you speak of nursing and looking after her as 
if it was a mere nothing! I thank you sincerely, I thank you from my whole 
heart, Uncle.” And she took his hand and gave it a long and grateful shake, 
which he returned with a pleased expression of countenance. 

Uncle immediately set to work to get things ready. He carried Clara back 
to her chair outside, Heidi following, not knowing how to jump high enough 
into the air to express her contentment. Then he gathered up a whole pile of 
shawls and furs and said, smiling, “It is a good thing that grandmamma came 
up well provided for a winter’s campaign; we shall be able to make good use 
of these.” 

“Foresight is a virtue,” responded the lady, amused, “and prevents many 
misfortunes. If we have made the journey over your mountains without 
meeting with storms, winds and cloud-bursts, we can only be thankful, which 
we are, and my provision against these disasters now comes in usefully, as 
you say.” 

The two had meanwhile ascended to the hay-loft and begun to prepare a 


bed; there were so many articles piled one over the other that when finished it 


looked like a regular little fortress. Grandmamma passed her hand carefully 
over it to make sure there were no bits of hay sticking out. “If there’s a bit that 
can come through it will,” she said. The soft mattress, however, was so 
smooth and thick that nothing could penetrate it. Then they went down again, 
well satisfied, and found the children laughing and talking together and 
arranging all they were going to do from morning till evening as long as Clara 
stayed. The next question was how long she was to remain, and first 
grandmamma was asked, but she referred them to the grandfather, who gave it 
as his opinion that she ought to make the trial of the mountain air for at least a 
month. The children clapped their hands for joy, for they had not expected to 
be together for so long a time. 

The bearers and the horse and guide were now seen approaching; the 
former were sent back at once, and grandmamma prepared to mount for her 
return journey. 

“Its not saying good-bye, grandmamma,” Clara called out, “for you will 
come up now and then and see how we are getting on, and we shall so look 
forward to your visits, shan’t we, Heidi?” 

Heidi, who felt that life this day had been crowded with pleasures, could 
only respond to Clara with another jump of joy. 

Grandmamma being now seated on her sturdy animal, Uncle took the 
bridle to lead her down the steep mountain path; she begged him not to come 
far with her, but he insisted on seeing her safely as far as Dorfli, for the way 
was precipitous and not without danger for the rider, he said. 

Grandmamma did not care to stay alone in Dorfli, and therefore decided to 
return to Ragatz, and thence to make excursions up the mountain from time to 
time. 

Peter came down with his goats before Uncle had returned. As soon as the 
animals caught sight of Heidi they all came flocking towards her, and she, as 
well as Clara on her couch, were soon surrounded by the goats, pushing and 
poking their heads one over the other, while Heidi introduced each in turn by 


its name to her friend Clara. 


It was not long before the latter had made the long-wished-for 
acquaintance of little Snowflake, the lively Greenfinch, and the well-behaved 
goats belonging to grandfather, as well as of the many others, including the 
Grand Turk. Peter meanwhile stood apart looking on, and casting somewhat 


unfriendly glances towards Clara. 





| Heidi introduced each in turn by its name to 
her friend Clara. (Page 318) 


When the two children called out, “Good-evening, Peter,” he made no 
answer, but swung up his stick angrily, as if wanting to cut the air in two, and 
then ran off with his goats after him. 

The climax to all the beautiful things that Clara had already seen upon the 
mountain came at the close of the day. 

As she lay on the large soft bed in the hay loft, with Heidi near her, she 
looked out through the round open window right into the middle of the 


shining clusters of stars, and she exclaimed in delight, — 


“Heidi, it’s just as if we were in a high carriage and were going to drive 
straight into heaven.” 

“Yes, and do you know why the stars are so happy and look down and nod 
to us like that?” asked Heidi. 

“No, why is it?” Clara asked in return. 

“Because they live up in heaven, and know how well God arranges 
everything for us, so that we need have no more fear or trouble and may be 
quite sure that all things will come right in the end. That’s why they are so 
happy, and they nod to us because they want us to be happy too. But then we 
must never forget to pray, and to ask God to remember us when He is 
arranging things, so that we too may feel safe and have no anxiety about what 
is going to happen.” 

The two children now sat up and said their prayers, and then Heidi put her 
head down on her little round arm and fell off to sleep at once, but Clara lay 
awake some time, for she could not get over the wonder of this new 
experience of being in bed up here among the stars. She had indeed seldom 
seen a star, for she never went outside the house at night, and the curtains at 
home were always drawn before the stars came out. Each time she closed her 
eyes she felt she must open them again to see if the two very large stars were 
still looking in, and nodding to her as Heidi said they did. There they were, 
always in the same place, and Clara felt she could not look long enough into 
their bright sparkling faces, until at last her eyes closed of their own accord, 
and it was only in her dreams that she still saw the two large friendly stars 
shining down upon her. 





CHAPTER XXI. HOW LIFE WENT ON AT 
GRANDFATHER'S 


Ks 


THE SUN HAD just risen above the mountains and was shedding its first 
golden rays over the hut and the valley below. Alm-Uncle, as was his custom, 
had been standing in a quiet and, devout attitude for some little while, 
watching the light mists gradually lifting, and the heights and valley emerging 
from their twilight shadows and awakening to another day. 

The light morning clouds overhead grew brighter and brighter, till at last 
the sun shone out in its full glory, and rock and wood and hill lay bathed in 
golden light. 

Uncle now stepped back into the hut and went softly up the ladder. Clara 
had just opened her eyes and was looking with wonder at the bright sunlight 
that shone through the round window and danced and sparkled about her bed. 
She could not at first think what she was looking at or where she was. Then 
she caught sight of Heidi sleeping beside her, and now she heard the 
grandfather’s cheery voice asking her if she had slept well and was feeling 
rested. She assured him she was not tired, and that when she had once fallen 
asleep she had not opened her eyes again all night. The grandfather was 
satisfied at this and immediately began to attend upon her with so much 
gentleness and understanding that it seemed as if his chief calling had been to 
look after sick children. 

Heidi now awoke and was surprised to see Clara dressed, and already in 
the grandfather’s arms ready to be carried down. She must be up too, and she 
went through her toilette with lightning- like speed. She ran down the ladder 
and out of the hut, and there further astonishment awaited her, for grandfather 
had been busy the night before after they were in bed. Seeing that it was 
impossible to get Clara’s chair through the hut-door, he had taken down two 


of the boards at the side of the shed and made an opening large enough to 


admit the chair; these he left loose so that they could be taken away and put 
up at pleasure. He was at this moment wheeling Clara out into the sun; he left 
her in front of the hut while he went to look after the goats, and Heidi ran up 
to her friend. 

The fresh morning breeze blew round the children’s faces, and every fresh 
puff brought a waft of fragrance from the fir trees. Clara drew it in with 
delight and lay back in her chair with an unaccustomed feeling of health and 
comfort. 

It was the first time in her life that she had been out in the open country at 
this early hour and felt the fresh morning breeze, and the pure mountain air 
was so cool and refreshing that every breath she drew was a pleasure. And 
then the bright sweet sun, which was not hot and sultry up here, but lay soft 
and warm on her hands and on the grass at her feet. Clara had not imagined 
that it would be like this on the mountain. 

“O Heidi, if only I could stay up here for ever with you,” she exclaimed 
happily, turning in her chair from side to side that she might drink in the air 
and sun from all quarters. 

“Now you see that it is just what I told you,” replied Heidi delighted; “that 
it is the most beautiful thing in the world to be up here with grandfather.” 

The latter at that moment appeared coming from the goat shed and 
bringing two small foaming bowls of snow-white milk — one for Clara and 
one for Heidi. 

“That will do the little daughter good,” he said, nodding to Clara; “it is 
from Little Swan and will make her strong. To your health, child! drink it up.” 

Clara had never tasted goat’s milk before; she hesitated and smelt it before 
putting it to her lips, but seeing how Heidi drank hers up without hesitating, 
and how much she seemed to like it, Clara did the same, and drank till there 
was not a drop left, for she too found it delicious, tasting just as if sugar and 
cinnamon had been mixed with it. 

“To-morrow we will drink two,” said the grandfather, who had looked on 


with satisfaction at seeing her follow Heidi’s example. 


Peter now arrived with the goats, and while Heidi was receiving her usual 
crowded morning greetings, Uncle drew Peter aside to speak to him, for the 
goats, bleated so loudly and continuously in their wish to express their joy 
and affection that no one could be heard near them. 

“Attend to what I have to say,” he said. “From to-day be sure you let Little 
Swan go where she likes. She has an instinct where to find the best food for 
herself, and so if she wants to climb higher, you follow her, and it will do the 
others no harm if they go too; on no account bring her back. A little more 
climbing won’t hurt you, and in this matter she probably knows better than 
you what is good for her; I want her to give as fine milk as possible. Why are 
you looking over there as if you wanted to eat somebody? Nobody will 
interfere with you. So now be off and remember what I say.” 

Peter was accustomed to give immediate obedience to Uncle, and he 
marched off with his goats, but with a turn of the head and roll of the eye that 
showed he had some thought in reserve. The goats carried Heidi along with 
them a little way, which was what Peter wanted. “You will have to come with 
them,” he called to her, “for I shall be obliged to follow Little Swan.” 

“I cannot,” Heidi called back from the midst of her friends, “and I shall not 
be able to come for a long, long time — not as long as Clara is with me. 
Grandfather, however, has promised to go up the mountain with both of us 
one day.” 

Heidi had now extricated herself from the goats and she ran back to Clara. 
Peter doubled his fists and made threatening gestures towards the invalid on 
her couch, and then climbed up some distance without pause until he was out 
of sight, for he was afraid Uncle might have seen him, and he did not care to 
know what Uncle might have thought of the fists. 

Clara and Heidi had made so many plans for themselves that they hardly 
knew where to begin. Heidi suggested that they should first write to 
grandmamma, to whom they had promised to send word every day, for 
grandmamma had not felt sure whether it would in the long run suit Clara’s 


health to remain up the mountain, or if she would continue to enjoy herself 


there. With daily news of her granddaughter she could stay on without anxiety 
at Ragatz, and be ready to go to Clara at a moment’s notice. 

“Must we go indoors to write?” asked Clara, who agreed to Heidi’s 
proposal but did not want to move from where she was, as it was so much 
nicer outside. Heidi was prepared to arrange everything. She ran in and 
brought out her school-book and writing things and her own little stool. She 
put her reading book and copy book on Clara’s knees, to make a desk for her 
to write upon, and she herself took her seat on the stool and sat to the bench, 
and then they both began writing to grandmamma. But Clara paused after 
every sentence to look about her; it was too beautiful for much letter writing. 
The breeze had sunk a little, and now only gently fanned her face and 
whispered lightly through the fir trees. Little winged insects hummed and 
danced around her in the clear air, and a great stillness lay over the far, wide, 
sunny pasture lands. Lofty and silent rose the high mountain peaks above her, 
and below lay the whole broad valley full of quiet peace. Only now and again 
the call of some shepherd-boy rang out through the air, and echo answered 
softly from the rocks. The morning passed, the children hardly knew how, and 
now grandfather came with the mid-day bowls of steaming milk, for the little 
daughter, he said, was to remain out as long as there was a gleam of sun in the 
sky. The mid-day meal was set out and eaten as yesterday in the open air. 
Then Heidi pushed Clara’s chair under the fir trees, for they had agreed to 
spend the afternoon under their shade and there tell each other all that had 
happened since Heidi left Frankfurt. If everything had gone on there as usual 
in a general way, there were still all kinds of particular things to tell Heidi 
about the various people who composed the Sesemann household, and who 
were all so well known to Heidi. 

So they sat and chatted under the trees, and the more lively grew their 
conversation, the more loudly sang the birds overhead, as if wishing to take 
part in the children’s gossip, which evidently pleased them. So the hours flew 
by and all at once, as it seemed, the evening had come with the returning 


Peter, who still scowled and looked angry. 


“Good-night, Peter,” called out Heidi, as she saw he had no intention of 
stopping to speak. 

“Good-night, Peter,” called out Clara in a friendly voice. Peter took no 
notice and went surlily on with his goats. 

As Clara saw the grandfather leading away Little Swan to milk her, she 
was suddenly taken with a longing for another bowlful of the fragrant milk, 
and waited impatiently for it. 

“Isn’t it curious, Heidi,” she said, astonished at herself, “as long as I can 
remember I have only eaten because I was obliged to, and everything used to 
seem to taste of cod liver oil, and I was always wishing there was no need to 
eat or drink; and now I am longing for grandfather to bring me the milk.” 

“Yes, I know what it feels like,” replied Heidi, who remembered the many 
days in Frankfurt when all her food used to seem to stick in her throat. Clara, 
however, could not understand it; the fact was that she had never in her life 
before spent a whole day in the open air, much less in such high, life-giving 
mountain air. When grandfather at last brought her the evening milk, she 
drank it up so quickly that she had emptied her bowl before Heidi, and then 
she asked for a little more. The grandfather went inside with both the 
children’s bowls, and when he brought them out again full he had something 
else to add to their supper. He had walked over that afternoon to a herdsman’s 
house where the sweetly-tasting butter was made, and had brought home a 
large pat, some of which he had now spread thickly on two good slices of 
bread. He stood and watched with pleasure while Clara and Heidi ate their 
appetising meal with childish hunger and enjoyment. 

That night, when Clara lay down in her bed and prepared to watch the 
stars, her eyes would not keep open, and she fell asleep as soon as Heidi and 
slept soundly all night — a thing she never remembered having done before. 
The following day and the day after passed in the same pleasant fashion, and 
the third day there came a surprise for the children. Two stout porters came up 
the mountain, each carrying a bed on his shoulders with bedding of all kinds 
and two beautiful new white coverlids. The men also had a letter with them 


from grandmamma, in which she said that these were for Clara and Heidi, and 


that Heidi in future was always to sleep in a proper bed, and when she went 
down to Dorfli in the winter she was to take one with her and leave the other 
at the hut, so that Clara might always know there was a bed ready for her 
when she paid a visit to the mountain. She went on to thank the children for 
their long letters and encouraged them to continue writing daily, so that she 
might be able to picture all they were doing. 

So the grandfather went up and threw back the hay from Heidi’s bed on to 
the great heap, and then with his help the beds were transported to the loft. He 
put them close to one another so that the children might still be able to see out 
of the window, for he knew what pleasure they had in the light from the sun 
and stars. 

Meanwhile grandmamma down at Ragatz was rejoicing at the excellent 
news of the invalid which reached her daily from the mountain. Clara found 
the life more charming each day and could not say enough of the kindness 
and care which the grandfather lavished upon her, nor of Heidi’s lively and 
amusing companionship, for the latter was more entertaining even than when 
in Frankfurt with her, and Clara’s first thought when she woke each morning 
was, “Oh, how glad I am to be here still.” 

Having such fresh assurances each day that all was going well with Clara, 
grandmamma thought she might put off her visit to the children a little longer, 
for the steep ride up and down was somewhat of a fatigue to her. 

The grandfather seemed to feel an especial sympathy for this little invalid 
charge, for he tried to think of something fresh every day to help forward her 
recovery. He climbed up the mountain every afternoon, higher and higher 
each day, and came home in the evening with a large bunch of leaves which 
scented the air with a mingled fragrance as of carnations and thyme, even 
from afar. He hung it up in the goat shed, and the goats on their return were 
wild to get at it, for they recognised the smell. But Uncle did not go climbing 
after rare plants to give the goats the pleasure of eating them without any 
trouble of finding them; what he gathered was for Little Swan alone, that she 


might give extra fine milk, and the effect of the extra feeding was shown in 


the way she flung her head in the air with ever-increasing frolicsomeness, and 
in the bright glow of her eye. 

Clara had now been on the mountain for three weeks. For some days past 
the grandfather, each morning after carrying her down, had said, “Won’t the 
little daughter try if she can stand for a minute or two?” And Clara had made 
the effort in order to please him, but had clung to him as soon as her feet 
touched the ground, exclaiming that it hurt her so. He let her try a little longer, 
however, each day. 

It was many years since they had had such a splendid summer among the 
mountains. Day after day there were the same cloudless sky and brilliant sun; 
the flowers opened wide their fragrant blossoms, and everywhere the eye was 
greeted with a glow of color; and when the evening came the crimson light 
fell on mountain peaks and on the great snow-field, till at last the sun sank in 
a sea of golden flame. 

And Heidi never tired of telling Clara of all this, for only higher up could 
the full glory of the colors be rightly seen; and more particularly did she dwell 
on the beauty of the spot on the higher slope of the mountain, where the 
bright golden rock- roses grew in masses, and the blue flowers were in such 
numbers that the very grass seemed to have turned blue, while near these 
were whole bushes of the brown blossoms, with their delicious scent, so that 
you never wanted to move again when you once sat down among them. 

She had just been expatiating on the flowers as she sat with Clara under the 
fir trees one evening, and had been telling her again of the wonderful light 
from the evening sun, when such an irrepressible longing came over her to 
see it all once more that she jumped up and ran to her grandfather, who was in 
the shed, calling out almost before she was inside, — 

“Grandfather, will you take us out with the goats to-morrow? Oh, it is so 
lovely up there now!” 

“Very well,” he answered, “but if I do, the little daughter must do 
something to please me: she must try her best again this evening to stand on 


her feet.” 


Heidi ran back with the good news to Clara, and the latter promised to try 
her very best as the grandfather wished, for she looked forward immensely to 
the next day’s excursion. Heidi was so pleased and excited that she called out 
to Peter as soon as she caught sight of him that evening, — 

“Peter, Peter, we are all coming out with you to-morrow and are going to 
stay up there the whole day.” 

Peter, cross as a bear, grumbled some reply, and lifted his stick to give 
Greenfinch a blow for no reason in particular, but Greenfinch saw the 
movement, and with a leap over Snowflake’s back she got out of the way, and 
the stick only hit the air. 

Clara and Heidi got into their two fine beds that night full of delightful 
anticipation of the morrow; they were so full of their plans that they agreed to 
keep awake all night and talk over them until they might venture to get up. 
But their heads had no sooner touched their soft pillows than the conversation 
suddenly ceased, and Clara fell into a dream of an immense field, which 
looked the color of the sky, so thickly inlaid was it with blue bell-shaped 
flowers; and Heidi heard the great bird of prey calling to her from the heights 
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above, “Come! come! come 





CHAPTER XXII. SOMETHING UNEXPECTED HAPPENS 


UNCLE WENT OUT early the next morning to see what kind of a day it was 
going to be. There was a reddish gold light over the higher peaks; a light 
breeze springing up and the branches of the fir trees moved gently to and fro 
the sun was on its way. 

The old man stood and watched the green slopes under the higher peaks 
gradually growing brighter with the coming day and the dark shadows lifting 
from the valley, until at first a rosy light filled its hollows, and then the 
morning gold flooded every height and depth — the sun had risen. 

Uncle wheeled the chair out of the shed ready for the coming journey, and 
then went in to call the children and tell them what a lovely sunrise it was. 

Peter came up at this moment. The goats did not gather round him so 
trustfully as usual, but seemed to avoid him timidly, for Peter had reached a 
high pitch of anger and bitterness, and was laying about him with his stick 
very unnecessarily, and where it fell the blow was no light one. For weeks 
now he had not had Heidi all to himself as formerly. When he came up in the 
morning the invalid child was always already in her chair and Heidi fully 
occupied with her. And it was the same thing over again when he came down 
in the evening. She had not come out with the goats once this summer, and 
now to-day she was only coming in company with her friend and the chair, 
and would stick by the latter’s side the whole time. It was the thought of this 
which was making him particularly cross this morning. There stood the chair 
on its high wheels; Peter seemed to see something proud and disdainful about 
it, and he glared at it as at an enemy that had done him harm and was likely to 
do him more still to-day. He glanced round — there was no sound anywhere, 
no one to see him. He sprang forward like a wild creature, caught hold of it, 
and gave it a violent and angry push in the direction of the slope. The chair 


rolled swiftly forward and in another minute had disappeared. 


Peter now sped up the mountain as if on wings, not pausing till he was 
well in shelter of a large blackberry bush, for he had no wish to be seen by 
Uncle. But he was anxious to see what had become of the chair, and his bush 
was well placed for that. Himself hidden, he could watch what happened 
below and see what Uncle did without being discovered himself. So he 
looked, and there he saw his enemy running faster and faster down hill, then it 
turned head over heels several times, and finally, after one great bound, rolled 
over and over to its complete destruction. The pieces flew in every direction 
— feet, arms, and torn fragments of the padded seat and bolster — and Peter 
experienced a feeling of such unbounded delight at the sight that he leapt in 
the air, laughing aloud and stamping for joy; then he took a run round, 
jumping over bushes on the way, only to return to the same spot and fall into 
fresh fits of laughter. He was beside himself with satisfaction, for he could see 
only good results for himself in this disaster to his enemy. Now Heidi’s friend 
would be obliged to go away, for she would have no means of going about, 
and when Heidi was alone again she would come out with him as in the old 
days, and everything would go on in the proper way again. But Peter did not 
consider, or did not know, that when we do a wrong thing trouble is sure to 
follow. 

Heidi now came running out of the hut and round to the shed. Grandfather 
was behind with Clara in his arms. The shed stood wide open, the two loose 
planks having been taken down, and it was quite light inside. Heidi looked 
into every corner and ran from one end to the other, and then stood still 
wondering what could have happened to the chair. Grandfather now came up. 

“How is this, have you wheeled the chair away, Heidi?” 

“I have been looking everywhere for it, grandfather; you said it was 
standing ready outside,” and she again searched each corner of the shed with 
her eyes. 

At that moment the wind, which had risen suddenly, blew open the shed 
door and sent it banging back against the wall. 

“Tt must have been the wind, grandfather,” exclaimed Heidi, and her eyes 


grew anxious at this sudden discovery. “Oh! if it has blown the chair all the 


way down to Dorfli we shall not get it back in time, and shall not be able to 
go.” 

“If it has rolled as far as that it will never come back, for it is in a hundred 
pieces by now,” said the grandfather, going round the corner and looking 
down. “But it’s a curious thing to have happened!” he added as he thought 
over the matter, for the chair would have had to turn a corner before starting 
down hill. 

“Oh, I am sorry,” lamented Clara, “for we shall not be able to go to-day, or 
perhaps any other day. I shall have to go home, I suppose, if I have no chair. 
Oh, I am so sorry, I am so sorry!” 

But Heidi looked towards her grandfather with her usual expression of 
confidence. 

“Grandfather, you will be able to do something, won’t you, so that it need 
not be as Clara says, and so that she is not obliged to go home?” 

“Well, for the present we will go up the mountain as we had arranged, and 
then later on we will see what can be done,” he answered, much to the 
children’s delight. 

He went indoors, fetched out a pile of shawls, and laying them on the 
sunniest spot he could find set Clara down upon them. Then he fetched the 
children’s morning milk and had out his two goats. 

“Why is Peter not here yet?” thought Uncle to himself, for Peter’s whistle 
had not been sounded that morning. The grandfather now took Clara up on 
one arm, and the shawls on the other. 

“Now then we will start,” he said; “the goats can come with us.” 

Heidi was pleased at this and walked on after her grandfather with an arm 
over either of the goats’ necks, and the animals were so overjoyed to have her 
again that they nearly squeezed her flat between them out of sheer affection. 
When they reached the spot where the goats usually pastured they were 
surprised to find them already feeding there, climbing about the rocks, and 
Peter with them, lying his full length on the ground. 

“PII teach you another time to go by like that, you lazy rascal! What do 


you mean by it?” Uncle called to him. 


Peter, recognising the voice, jumped up like a shot. “No one was up,” he 
answered. 

“Have you seen anything of the chair?” asked the grandfather. 

“Of what chair?” called Peter back in answer in a morose tone of voice. 

Uncle said no more. He spread the shawls on the sunny slope, and setting 
Clara upon them asked if she was comfortable. 

“As comfortable as in my chair,” she said, thanking him, “and this seems 
the most beautiful spot. O Heidi, it is lovely, it is lovely!” she cried, looking 
round her with delight. 

The grandfather prepared to leave them. They would now be safe and 
happy together, he said, and when it was time for dinner Heidi was to go and 
fetch the bag from the shady hollow where he had put it; Peter was to bring 
them as much milk as they wanted, but Heidi was to see that it was Little 
Swan’s milk. He would come and fetch them towards evening; he must now 
be off to see after the chair and ascertain what had become of it. 

The sky was dark blue, and not a single cloud was to be seen from one 
horizon to the other. The great snow-field overhead sparkled as if set with 
thousands and thousands of gold and silver stars. The two grey mountains 
peaks lifted their lofty heads against the sky and looked solemnly down upon 
the valley as of old; the great bird was poised aloft in the clear blue air, and 
the mountain wind came over the heights and blew refreshingly around the 
children as they sat on the sunlit slope. It was all indescribably enjoyable to 
Clara and Heidi. Now and again a young goat came and lay down beside 
them; Snowflake came oftenest, putting her little head down near Heidi, and 
only moving because another goat came and drove her away. Clara had 
learned to know them all so well that she never mistook one for the other 
now, for each had an expression and ways of its own. And the goats had also 
grown familiar with Clara and would rub their heads against her shoulder, 
which was always a sign of acquaintanceship and goodwill. 

Some hours went by, and Heidi began to think that she might just go over 
to the spot where all the flowers grew to see if they were fully blown and 


looking as lovely as the year before. Clara could not go until grandfather 


came back that evening, when the flowers probably would be already closed. 
The longing to go became stronger and stronger, till she felt she could not 
resist it. 

“Would you think me unkind, Clara,” she said rather hesitatingly, “if I left 
you for a few minutes? I should run there and back very quickly. I want so to 
see how the flowers are looking — but wait—” for an idea had come into 
Heidi’s head. She ran and picked a bunch or two of green leaves, and then 
took hold of Snowflake and led her up to Clara. 

“There, now you will not be alone,” said Heidi, giving the goat a little push 
to show her she was to lie down near Clara, which the animal quite 
understood. Heidi threw the leaves into Clara’s lap, and the latter told her 
friend to go at once to look at the flowers as she was quite happy to be left 
with the goat; she liked this new experience. Heidi ran off, and Clara began to 
hold out the leaves one by one to Snowflake, who snoozled up to her new 
friend in a confiding manner and slowly ate the leaves from her hand. It was 
easy to see that Snowflake enjoyed this peaceful and sheltered way of 
feeding, for when with the other goats she had much persecution to endure 
from the larger and stronger ones of the flock. And Clara found a strange new 
pleasure in sitting all alone like this on the mountain side, her only companion 
a little goat that looked to her for protection. She suddenly felt a great desire 
to be her own mistress and to be able to help others, instead of herself being 
always dependent as she was now. Many thoughts, unknown to her before, 
came crowding into her mind, and a longing to go on living in the sunshine, 
and to be doing something that would bring happiness to another, as now she 
was helping to make the goat happy. An unaccustomed feeling of joy took 
possession of her, as if everything she had ever known or felt became all at 
once more beautiful, and she seemed to see all things in a new light, and so 
strong was the sense of this new beauty and happiness that she threw her arms 
round the little goat’s neck, and exclaimed, “O Snowflake, how delightful it is 
up here! if only I could stay on for ever with you beside me!” 

Heidi had meanwhile reached her field of flowers, and as she caught sight 


of it she uttered a cry of joy. The whole ground in front of her was a mass of 


shimmering gold, where the cistus flowers spread their yellow blossoms. 
Above them waved whole bushes of the deep blue bell-flowers; while the 
fragrance that arose from the whole sunlit expanse was as if the rarest balsam 
had been flung over it. The scent, however, came from the small brown 
flowers, the little round heads of which rose modestly here and there among 
the yellow blossoms. Heidi stood and gazed and drew in the delicious air. 
Suddenly she turned round and reached Clara’s side out of breath with 
running and excitement. “Oh, you must come,” she called out as soon as she 
came in sight, “it is more beautiful than you can imagine, and perhaps this 
evening it may not be so lovely. I believe I could carry you, don’t you think I 
could?” Clara looked at her and shook her head. “Why, Heidi, what can you 
be thinking of! you are smaller than I am. Oh, if only I could walk!” 

Heidi looked round as if in search of something, some new idea had 
evidently come into her head. Peter was sitting up above looking down on the 
two children. He had been sitting and staring before him in the same way for 
hours, as if he could not make out what he saw. He had destroyed the chair so 
that the friend might not be able to move anywhere and that her visit might 
come to an end, and then a little while after she had appeared right up here 
under his very nose with Heidi beside her. He thought his eyes must deceive 
him, and yet there she was and no mistake about it. 

Heidi now looked up to where he was sitting and called out in a 
peremptory voice, “Peter, come down here!” 

“T don’t wish to come,” he called in reply. 

“But you are to, you must; I cannot do it alone, and you must come here 
and help me; make haste and come down,” she called again in an urgent 
voice. 

“T shall do nothing of the kind,” was the answer. 

Heidi ran some way up the slope towards him, and then pausing called 
again, her eyes ablaze with anger, “If you don’t come at once, Peter, I will do 
something to you that you won’t like; Imean what I say.” 

Peter felt an inward throe at these words, and a great fear seized him. He 


had done something wicked which he wanted no one to know about, and so 


far he had thought himself safe. But now Heidi spoke exactly as if she knew 
everything, and whatever she did know she would tell her grandfather, and 
there was no one he feared so much as this latter person. Supposing he were 
to suspect what had happened about the chair! Peter’s anguish of mind grew 
more acute. He stood up and went down to where Heidi was awaiting him. 

“T am coming and you won’t do what you said.” 

Peter appeared now so submissive with fear that Heidi felt quite sorry for 
him and answered assuringly, “No, no, of course not; come along with me, 
there is nothing to be afraid of in what I want you to do.” 

As soon as they got to Clara, Heidi gave her orders: Peter was to take hold 
of her under the arms on one side and she on the other, and together they were 
to lift her up. This first movement was successfully carried through, but then 
came the difficulty. As Clara could not even stand, how were they to support 
her and get her along? Heidi was too small for her arm to serve Clara to lean 
upon. 

“You must put one arm well around my neck so, and put the other through 
Peter’s and lean firmly upon it, then we shall be able to carry you.” 

Peter, however, had never given his arm to any one in his life. Clara put 
hers in his, but he kept his own hanging down straight beside him like a stick. 

“That’s not the way, Peter,” said Heidi in an authoritative voice. “You must 
put your arm out in the shape of a ring, and Clara must put hers through it and 
lean her weight upon you, and whatever you do, don’t let your arm give way; 
like that. I am sure we shall be able to manage.” 

Peter did as he was told, but still they did not get on very well. Clara was 
not such a light weight, and the team did not match very well in size; it was 
up one side and down the other, so that the supports were rather wobbly. 

Clara tried to use her own feet a little, but each time drew them quickly 
back. 

“Put your foot down firmly once,” suggested Heidi, “I am sure it will hurt 


you less after that.” 
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“Do you think so?” said Clara hesitatingly, but she followed Heidi’s advice 
and ventured one firm step on the ground and then another; she called out a 
little as she did it; then she lifted her foot again and went on, “Oh, that was 
less painful already,” she exclaimed joyfully. 

“Try again,” said Heidi encouragingly. 

And Clara went on putting one foot out after another until all at once she 
called out, “I can do it, Heidi! look! look! I can make proper steps!” And 
Heidi cried out with even greater delight, “Can you really make steps, can you 
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really walk? really walk by yourself? Oh, if only grandfather were here!” and 

she continued gleefully to exclaim, “You can walk now, Clara, you can walk!” 
Clara still held on firmly to her supports, but with every step she felt safer 

on her feet, as all three became aware, and Heidi was beside herself with joy. 
“Now we shall be able to come up here together every day, and go just 


where we like; and you will be able all your life to walk about as I do, and not 


have to be pushed in a chair, and you will get quite strong and well. It is the 
greatest happiness we could have had!” 

And Clara heartily agreed, for she could think of no greater joy in the 
world than to be strong and able to go about like other people, and no longer 
to have to lie from day to day in her invalid chair. 

They had not far to go to reach the field of flowers, and could already 
catch sight of the cistus flowers glowing gold in the sun. As they came to the 
bushes of the blue bell flowers, with sunny, inviting patches of warm ground 
between them, Clara said, “Mightn’t we sit down here for a while?” 

This was just what Heidi enjoyed, and so the children sat down in the 
midst of the flowers, Clara for the first time on the dry, warm mountain grass, 
and she found it indescribably delightful. Around her were the blue flowers 
softly waving to and fro, and beyond the gleaming patches of the cistus 
flowers and the red centaury, while the sweet scent of the brown blossoms 
and of the fragrant prunella enveloped her as she sat. Everything was so 
lovely! so lovely! And Heidi, who was beside her, thought she had never seen 
it so perfectly beautiful up here before, and she did not know herself why she 
felt so glad at heart that she longed to shout for joy. Then she suddenly 
remembered that Clara was cured; that was the crowning delight of all that 
made life so delightful in the midst of all this surrounding beauty. Clara sat 
silent, overcome with the enchantment of all that her eye rested upon, and 
with the anticipation of all the happiness that was now before her. There 
seemed hardly room in her heart for all her joyful emotions, and these and the 
ecstasy aroused by the sunlight and the scent of the flowers, held her dumb. 

Peter also lay among the flowers without moving or speaking, for he was 
fast asleep. The breeze came blowing softly and caressingly from behind the 
sheltering rocks, and passed whisperingly through the bushes overhead. Heidi 
got up now and then to run about, for the flowers waving in the warm wind 
seemed to smell sweeter and to grow more thickly whichever way she went, 
and she felt she must sit down at each fresh spot to enjoy the sight and scent. 
So the hours went by. 


It was long past noon when a small troop of goats advanced solemnly 
towards the plain of flowers. It was not a feeding place of theirs, for they did 
not care to graze on flowers. They looked like an embassy arriving, with 
Greenfinch as their leader. They had evidently come in search of their 
companions who had left them in the lurch, and who had, contrary to all 
custom, remained away so long, for the goats could tell the time without 
mistake. As soon as Greenfinch caught sight of the three missing friends amid 
the flowers she set up an extra loud bleat, whereupon all the others joined in a 
chorus of bleats, and the whole company came trotting towards the children. 
Peter woke up, rubbing his eyes, for he had been dreaming that he saw the 
chair again with its beautiful red padding standing whole and uninjured before 
the grandfather’s door, and indeed just as he awoke he thought he was looking 
at the brass-headed nails that studded it all round, but it was only the bright 
yellow flowers beside him. He experienced again a dreadful fear of mind that 
he had lost in this dream of the uninjured chair. Even though Heidi had 
promised not to do anything, there still remained the lively dread that his deed 
might be found out in some other way. He allowed Heidi to do what she liked 
with him, for he was reduced to such a state of low spirits and meekness that 
he was ready to give his help to Clara without murmur or resistance. 

When all three had got back to their old quarters Heidi ran and brought 
forward the bag, and proceeded to fulfil her promise, for her threat of the 
morning had been concerned with Peter’s dinner. She had seen her 
grandfather putting in all sorts of good things, and had been pleased to think 
of Peter having a large share of them, and she had meant him to understand 
when he refused at first to help her that he would get nothing for his dinner, 
but Peter’s conscience had put another interpretation upon her words. Heidi 
took the food out of the bag and divided it into three portions, and each was of 
such a goodly size that she thought to herself, “There will be plenty of ours 
left for him to have more still.” 

She gave the other two their dinners and sat down with her own beside 


Clara, and they all three ate with a good appetite after their great exertions. 


It ended as Heidi had expected, and Peter got as much food again as his 
own share with what Clara and Heidi had over from theirs after they had both 
eaten as much as they wanted. Peter ate up every bit of food to the last crumb, 
but there was something wanting to his usual enjoyment of a good dinner, for 
every mouthful he swallowed seemed to choke him, and he felt something 
gnawing inside him. 

They were so late at their dinner that they had not long to wait after they 
had finished before grandfather came up to fetch them. Heidi rushed forward 
to meet him as soon as he appeared, as she wanted to be the first to tell him 
the good news. She was so excited that she could hardly get her words out 
when she did get up to him, but he soon understood, and a look of extreme 
pleasure came into his face. He hastened up to where Clara was sitting and 
said with a cheerful smile, “So we’ve made the effort, have we, and won the 
day!” 

Then he lifted her up, and putting his left arm behind her and giving her his 
right to lean upon, made her walk a little way, which she did with less 
trembling and hesitation than before now that she had such a strong arm 
round her. 

Heidi skipped along beside her in triumphant glee, and the grandfather 
looked too as if some happiness had befallen him. But now he took Clara up 
in his arms. “We must not overdo it,” he said, “and it is high time we went 
home,” and he started off down the mountain path, for he was anxious to get 
her indoors that she might rest after her unusual fatigue. 

When Peter got to Dorfli that evening he found a large group of people 
collected round a certain spot, pushing one another and looking over each 
other’s shoulders in their eagerness to catch sight of something lying on the 
ground. Peter thought he should like to see too, and poked and elbowed till he 
made his way through. 

There it lay, the thing he had wanted to see. Scattered about the grass were 
the remains of Clara’s chair; part of the back and the middle bit, and enough 
of the red padding and the bright nails to show how magnificent the chair had 


been when it was entire. 


“T was here when the men passed carrying it up,” said the baker who was 
standing near Peter. “Pll bet any one that it was worth twenty-five pounds at 
least. I cannot think how such an accident could have happened.” 

“Uncle said the wind might perhaps have done it,” remarked one of the 
women, who could not sufficiently admire the red upholstery. 

“Tt’s a good job that no one but the wind did it,” said the baker again, “or 
he might smart for it! No doubt the gentleman in Frankfurt when he hears 
what has happened will make all inquiries about it. I am glad for myself that I 
have not been seen up the mountain for a good two years, as suspicion is 
likely to fall on any one who was about up there at the time.” 

Many more opinions were passed on the matter, but Peter had heard 
enough. He crept quietly away out of the crowd and then took to his heels and 
ran up home as fast as he could, as if he thought some one was after him. The 
baker’s words had filled him with fear and trembling. He was sure now that 
any day a constable might come over from Frankfurt and inquire about the 
destruction of the chair, and then everything would come out, and he would 
be seized and carried off to Frankfurt and there put in prison. The whole 
picture of what was coming was clear before him, and his hair stood on end 
with terror. 

He reached home in this disturbed state of mind. He would not open his 
mouth in reply to anything that was said to him; he would not eat his potatoes; 
all he did was to creep off to bed as quickly as possible and hide under the 
bedclothes and groan. 

“Peter has been eating sorrel again, and is evidently in pain by the way he 
is groaning,” said Brigitta. 

“You must give him a little more bread to take with him; give him a bit of 
mine to-morrow,” said the grandmother sympathisingly. 

As the children lay that night in bed looking out at the stars Heidi said, “I 
have been thinking all day what a happy thing it is that God does not give us 
what we ask for, even when we pray and pray and pray, if He knows there is 
something better for us; have you felt like that?” 

“Why do you ask me that to-night all of a sudden?” asked Clara. 


“Because I prayed so hard when I was in Frankfurt that I might go home at 
once, and because I was not allowed to I thought God had forgotten me. And 
now you see, if I had come away at first when I wanted to, you would never 
have come here, and would never have got well.” 

Clara had in her turn become thoughtful. “But, Heidi,” she began again, 
“in that case we ought never to pray for anything, as God always intends 
something better for us than we know or wish for.” 

“You must not think it is like that, Clara,” replied Heidi eagerly. “We must 
go on praying for everything, for everything, so that God may know we do 
not forget that it all comes from Him. If we forget God, then He lets us go our 
own way and we get into trouble; grandmamma told me so. And if He does 
not give us what we ask for we must not think that He has not heard us and 
leave off praying, but we must still pray and say, I am sure, dear God, that 
Thou art keeping something better for me, and I will not be unhappy, for I 
know that Thou wilt make everything right in the end.” 

“How did you learn all that?” asked Clara. 

“Grandmamma explained it to me first of all, and then when it all 
happened just as she said, I knew it myself, and I think, Clara,” she went on, 
as she sat up in bed, “we ought certainly to thank God to-night that you can 
walk now, and that He has made us so happy.” 

“Yes, Heidi, I am sure you are right, and I am glad you reminded me; I 
almost forgot my prayers for very joy.” 

Both children said their prayers, and each thanked God in her own way for 
the blessing He had bestowed on Clara, who had for so long lain weak and ill. 

The next morning the grandfather suggested that they should now write to 
the grandmamma and ask her if she would not come and pay them a visit, as 
they had something new to show her. But the children had another plan in 
their heads, for they wanted to prepare a great surprise for grandmamma. 
Clara was first to have more practice in walking so that she might be able to 
go a little way by herself; above all things grandmamma was not to have a 
hint of it. They asked the grandfather how long he thought this would take, 


and when he told them about a week or less, they immediately sat down and 


wrote a pressing invitation to grandmamma, asking her to come soon, but no 
word was said about there being anything new to see. 

The following days were some of the most joyous that Clara had spent on 
the mountain. She awoke each morning with a happy voice within her crying, 
“T am well now! I am well now! I shan’t have to go about in a chair, I can 
walk by myself like other people.” 

Then came the walking, and every day she found it easier and was able to 
go a longer distance. The movement gave her such an appetite that the 
grandfather cut his bread and butter a little thicker each day, and was well 
pleased to see it disappear. He now brought out with it a large jugful of the 
foaming milk and filled her little bowl over and over again. And so another 
week went by and the day came which was to bring grandmamma up the 


mountain for her second visit. 





CHAPTER XXIII. “GOOD-BYE TILL WE MEET AGAIN” 


GRANDMAMMA WROTE THE day before her arrival to let the children know 
that they might expect her without fail. Peter brought up the letter early the 
following morning. Grandfather and the children were already outside and the 
goats were awaiting him, shaking their heads frolicsomely in the fresh 
morning air, while the children stroked them and wished them a pleasant 
journey up the mountain. Uncle stood near, looking now at the fresh faces of 
the children, now at his well-kept goats, with a smile on his face, evidently 
well pleased with the sight of both. 

As Peter neared the group his steps slackened, and the instant he had 
handed the letter to Uncle he turned quickly away as if frightened, and as he 
went he gave a hasty glance behind him, as if the thing he feared was 
pursuing him, and then he gave a leap and ran off up the mountain. 

“Grandfather,” said Heidi, who had been watching him with astonished 
eyes, “why does Peter always behave now like the Great Turk when he thinks 
somebody is after him with a stick; he turns and shakes his head and goes off 
with a bound just like that?” 

“Perhaps Peter fancies he sees the stick which he so well deserves coming 
after him,” answered grandfather. 

Peter ran up the first slope without a pause; when he was well out of sight, 
however, he stood still and looked suspiciously about him. Suddenly he gave 
a jump and looked behind him with a terrified expression, as if some one had 
caught hold of him by the nape of the neck; for Peter expected every minute 
that the police-constable from Frankfurt would leap out upon him from 
behind some bush or hedge. The longer his suspense lasted, the more 
frightened and miserable he became; he did not know a moment’s peace. 

Heidi now set about tidying the hut, as grandmamma must find everything 


clean and in good order when she arrived. 


Clara looked on amused and interested to watch the busy Heidi at her 
work. 

So the morning soon went by, and grandmamma might now be expected at 
any minute. The children dressed themselves and went and sat together 
outside on the seat ready to receive her. 

Grandfather joined them, that they might see the splendid bunch of blue 
gentians which he had been up the mountain to gather, and the children 
exclaimed with delight at the beauty of the flowers as they shone in the 
morning sun. The grandfather then carried them indoors. Heidi jumped up 
from time to time to see if there was any sign of grandmamma’s approach. 

At last she saw the procession winding up the mountain just in the order 
she had expected. First there was the guide, then the white horse with 
grandmamma mounted upon it, and last of all the porter with a heavy bundle 
on his back, for grandmamma would not think of going up the mountain 
without a full supply of wraps and rugs. 

Nearer and nearer wound the procession; at last it reached the top and 
grandmamma was there looking down on the children from her horse. She no 
sooner saw them, however, sitting side by side, than she began quickly 
dismounting, as she cried out in a shocked tone of voice, “Why is this? why 
are you not lying in your chair, Clara? What are you all thinking about?” But 
even before she had got close to them she threw up her hands in astonishment, 
exclaiming further, “Is it really you, dear child? Why, your cheeks have 
grown quite round and rosy! I should hardly have known you again!” And she 
was hastening forward to embrace her, when Heidi slipped down from the 
seat, and Clara leaning on her shoulder, the two children began walking along 
quite coolly and naturally. Then indeed grandmamma was surprised, or rather 
alarmed, for she thought at first that it must be some unheard- of proceeding 
of Heidi’s devising. 

But no — Clara was actually walking steadily and uprightly beside Heidi 
— and now the two children turned and came towards her with beaming faces 
and rosy cheeks. Laughing and crying she ran to them and embraced first 


Clara and then Heidi, and then Clara again, unable to speak for joy. All at 


once she caught sight of Uncle standing by the seat and looking on smiling at 
the meeting. She took Clara’s arm in hers, and with continual expressions of 
delight at the fact that the child could now really walk about with her, she 
went up to the old man, and then letting go Clara’s arm she seized his hands. 

“My dear Uncle! my dear Uncle! how much we have to thank you for! It is 
all your doing! it is your caring and nursing — —” 

“And God’s good sun and mountain air,” he interrupted her, smiling. 

“Yes, and don’t forget the beautiful milk I have,” put in Clara. 
“Grandmamma, you can’t think what a quantity of goat’s milk I drink, and 
how nice it is!” 

“I can see that by your cheeks, child,” answered grandmamma. “I really 
should not have known you; you have grown quite strong and plump, and 
taller too; I never hoped or expected to see you look like that. I cannot take 
my eyes off you, for I can hardly yet believe it. But now I must telegraph 
without delay to my son in Paris, and tell him he must come here at once. I 
shall not say why; it will be the greatest happiness he has ever known. My 
dear Uncle, how can I send a telegram; have you dismissed the men yet?” 

“They have gone,” he answered, “but if you are in a hurry I will fetch 
Peter, and he can take it for you.” 

Grandmamma thanked him, for she was anxious that the good news should 
not be kept from her son a day longer than was possible. 

So Uncle went aside a little way and blew such a resounding whistle 
through his fingers that he awoke a responsive echo among the rocks far 
overhead. He had not to wait many minutes before Peter came running down 
in answer, for he knew the sound of Uncle’s whistle. Peter arrived, looking as 
white as a ghost, for he quite thought Uncle was sending for him to give him 
up. But as it was he only had a written paper given him with instructions to 
take it down at once to the post-office at Dorfli; Uncle would settle for the 
payment later, as it was not safe to give Peter too much to look after. 

Peter went off with the paper in his hand, feeling some relief of mind for 
the present, for as Uncle had not whistled for him in order to give him up it 


was evident that no policeman had yet arrived. 


So now they could all sit down in peace to their dinner round the table in 
front of the hut, and grandmamma was given a detailed account of all that had 
taken place. How grandfather had made Clara try first to stand and then to 
move her feet a little every day, and how they had settled for the day’s 
excursion up the mountain and the chair had been blown away. How Clara’s 
desire to see the flowers had induced her to take the first walk, and so by 
degrees one thing had led to another. The recital took some time, for 
grandmamma continually interrupted it with fresh exclamations of surprise 
and thankfulness: “It hardly seems possible! I can scarcely believe it is not all 
a dream! Are we really awake, and are all sitting here by the mountain hut, 
and is that round-faced, healthy-looking child my poor little, white, sickly 
Clara?” 

And Clara and Heidi could not get over their delight at the success of the 
surprise they had so carefully arranged for grandmamma and at the latter’s 
continued astonishment. 

Meanwhile Herr Sesemann, who had finished his business in Paris, had 
also been preparing a surprise. Without saying a word to his mother he got 
into the train one sunny morning and travelled that day to Basle; the next 
morning he continued his journey, for a great longing had seized him to see 
his little daughter from whom he had been separated the whole summer. He 
arrived at Ragatz a few hours after his mother had left. When he heard that 
she had that very day started for the mountain, he immediately hired a 
carriage and drove off to Mayenfeld; here he found that he could if he liked 
drive on as far as Dorfli, which he did, as he thought the walk up from that 
place would be as long as he cared for. 

Herr Sesemann found he was right, for the climb up the mountain, as it 
was, proved long and fatiguing to him. He went on and on, but still no hut 
came in sight, and yet he knew there was one where Peter lived half way up, 
for the path had been described to him over and over again. 

There were traces of climbers to be seen on all sides; the narrow footpaths 
seemed to run in every direction, and Herr Sesemann began to wonder if he 


was on the right one, and whether the hut lay perhaps on the other side of the 


mountain. He looked round to see if any one was in sight of whom he could 
ask the way; but far and wide there was not a soul to be seen or a sound to be 
heard. Only at moments the mountain wind whistled through the air, and the 
insects hummed in the sunshine or a happy bird sang out from the branches of 
a solitary larch tree. Herr Sesemann stood still for a while to let the cool 
Alpine wind blow on his hot face. But now some one came running down the 
mountain- side — it was Peter with the telegram in his hand. He ran straight 
down the steep slope, not following the path on which Herr Sesemann was 
standing. As soon as the latter caught sight of him he beckoned to him to 
come. Peter advanced towards him slowly and timidly, with a sort of sidelong 
movement, as if he could only move one leg properly and had to drag the 
other after him. “Hurry up, lad,” called Herr Sesemann, and when Peter was 
near enough, “Tell me,” he said, “is this the way to the hut where the old man 
and the child Heidi live, and where the visitors from Frankfurt are staying?” 

A low sound of fear was the only answer he received, as Peter turned to 
run away in such precipitous haste that he fell head over heels several times, 
and went rolling and bumping down the slope in involuntary bounds, just in 
the same way as the chair, only that Peter fortunately did not fall to pieces as 
that had done. Only the telegram came to grief, and that was torn into 
fragments and flew away. 

“How extraordinarily timid these mountain dwellers are!” thought Herr 
Sesemann to himself, for he quite believed that it was the sight of a stranger 
that had made such an impression on this unsophisticated child of the 
mountains. 

After watching Peter’s violent descent towards the valley for a few 
minutes he continued his journey. 

Peter, meanwhile, with all his efforts, could not stop himself, but went 
rolling on, and still tumbling head over heels at intervals in a most remarkable 
manner. 

But this was not the most terrible part of his sufferings at the moment, for 
far worse was the fear and horror that possessed him, feeling sure, as he did 


now, that the policeman had really come over for him from Frankfurt. He had 


no doubt at all that the stranger who had asked him the way was the very man 
himself. Just as he had rolled to the edge of that last high slope above Dorfli 
he was caught in a bush, and at last able to keep himself from falling any 
farther. He lay still for a second or two to recover himself, and to think over 
matters. 

“Well done! another of you come bumping along like this!” said a voice 
close to Peter, “and which of you to-morrow is the wind going to send rolling 
down like a badly-sewn sack of potatoes?” It was the baker, who stood there 
laughing. He had been strolling out to refresh himself after his hot day’s work, 
and had watched with amusement as he saw Peter come rolling over and over 
in much the same way as the chair. 

Peter was on his feet in a moment. He had received a fresh shock. Without 
once looking behind him he began hurrying up the slope again. He would 
have liked best to go home and creep into bed, so as to hide himself, for he 
felt safest when there. But he had left the goats up above, and Uncle had 
given him strict injunctions to make haste back so that they might not be left 
too long alone. And he stood more in awe of Uncle than any one, and would 
not have dared to disobey him on any account. There was no help for it, he 
had to go back, and Peter went on groaning and limping. He could run no 
more, for the anguish of mind he had been through, and the bumping and 
shaking he had received, were beginning to tell upon him. And so with 
lagging steps and groans he slowly made his way up the mountain. 

Shortly after meeting Peter, Herr Sesemann passed the first hut, and so was 
satisfied that he was on the right path. He continued his climb with renewed 
courage, and at last, after a long and exhausting walk, he came in sight of his 
goal. There, only a little distance farther up, stood the grandfather’s home, 
with the dark tops of the fir trees waving above its roof. 

Herr Sesemann was delighted to have come to the last steep bit of his 
journey, in another minute or two he would be with his little daughter, and he 
pleased himself with the thought of her surprise. But the company above had 
seen his approaching figure and recognized who it was, and they were 


preparing something he little expected as a surprise on their part. 


As he stepped on to the space in front of the hut two figures came towards 
him. One a tall girl with fair hair and pink cheeks, leaning on Heidi, whose 
dark eyes were dancing with joy. Herr Sesemann suddenly stopped, staring at 
the two children, and all at once the tears started to his eyes. What memories 
arose in his heart! Just so had Clara’s mother looked, the fair-haired girl with 
the delicate pink-and-white complexion. Herr Sesemann did not know if he 
was awake or dreaming. 

“Don’t you know me, papa?” called Clara to him, her face beaming with 
happiness. “Am Iso altered since you saw me?” 

Then Herr Sesemann ran to his child and clasped her in his arms. 

“Yes, you are indeed altered! How is it possible? Is it true what I see?” 
And the delighted father stepped back to look full at her again, and to make 
sure that the picture would not vanish before his eyes. 

“Are you my little Clara, really my little Clara?” he kept on saying, then he 
clasped her in his arms again, and again put her away from him that he might 
look and make sure it was she who stood before him. 

And now grandmamma came up, anxious for a sight of her son’s happy 
face. 

“Well, what do you say now, dear son?” she exclaimed. “You have given 
us a pleasant surprise, but it is nothing in comparison to what we have 
prepared for you, you must confess,” and she gave her son an affectionate kiss 
as she spoke. “But now,” she went on, “you must come and pay your respects 
to Uncle, who is our chief benefactor.” 

“Yes, indeed, and with the little inmate of our own house, our little Heidi, 
too,” said Herr Sesemann, shaking Heidi by the hand. “Well? are you still 
well and happy in your mountain home? but I need not ask, no Alpine rose 
could look more blooming. I am glad, child, it is a pleasure to me to see you 
so.” 

And Heidi looked up with equal pleasure into Herr Sesemann’s kind face. 
How good he had always been to her! And that he should find such happiness 
awaiting him up here on the mountain made her heart beat with gladness. 


Grandmamma now led her son to introduce him to Uncle, and while the 
two men were shaking hands and Herr Sesemann was expressing his heartfelt 
thanks and boundless astonishment to the old man, grandmamma wandered 
round to the back to see the old fir trees again. 

Here another unexpected sight met her gaze, for there, under the trees 
where the long branches had left a clear space on the ground, stood a great 
bush of the most wonderful dark blue gentians, as fresh and shining as if they 
were growing on the spot. She clasped her hands, enraptured with their 
beauty. 

“How exquisite! what a lovely sight!” she exclaimed. “Heidi, dearest child, 
come here! Is it you who have prepared this pleasure for me? It is perfectly 
wonderful!” 

The children ran up. 

“No, no, I did not put them there,” said Heidi, “but Iknow who did.” 

“They grow just like that on the mountain, grandmamma, only if anything 
they look more beautiful still,” Clara put in; “but guess who brought those 
down to-day,” and as she spoke she gave such a pleased smile that the 
grandmother thought for a moment the child herself must have gathered them. 
But that was hardly possible. 

At this moment a slight rustling was heard behind the fir trees. It was 
Peter, who had just arrived. He had made a long round, having seen from the 
distance who it was standing beside Uncle in front of the hut, and he was 
trying to slip by unobserved. But grandmamma had seen and recognized him, 
and suddenly the thought struck her that it might be Peter who had brought 
the flowers and that he was now trying to get away unseen, feeling shy about 
it; but she could not let him go off like that, he must have some little reward. 

“Come along, boy; come here, do not be afraid,” she called to him. 

Peter stood still, petrified with fear. After all he had gone through that day 
he felt he had no longer any power of resistance left. All he could think was, 
“It’s all up with me now.” Every hair of his head stood on end, and he stepped 


forth from behind the fir trees, his face pale and distorted with terror. 


“Courage, boy,” said grandmamma in her effort to dispel his shyness, “tell 
me now straight out without hesitation, was it you who did it?” 

Peter did not lift his eyes and therefore did not see at what grandmamma 
was pointing. But he knew that Uncle was standing at the corner of the hut, 
fixing him with his grey eyes, while beside him stood the most terrible person 
that Peter could conceive — the police-constable from Frankfurt. Quaking in 
every limb, and with trembling lips he muttered a low, “Yes.” 

“Well, and what is there dreadful about that?” said grandmamma. 

“Because — because — it is all broken to pieces and no one can put it 
together again.” Peter brought out his words with difficulty, and his knees 
knocked together so that he could hardly stand. 

Grandmamma went up to Uncle. “Is that poor boy a little out of his mind?” 
she asked sympathisingly. 

“Not in the least,” Uncle assured her, “it is only that he was the wind that 
sent the chair rolling down the slope, and he is expecting his well-deserved 
punishment.” 

Grandmamma found this hard to believe, for in her opinion Peter did not 
look an entirely bad boy, nor could he have any reason for destroying such a 
necessary thing as the chair. But Uncle had only given expression to the 
suspicion that he had from the moment the accident happened. The angry 
looks which Peter had from the beginning cast at Clara, and the other signs of 
his dislike to what had been taking place on the mountain, had not escaped 
Uncle’s eye. Putting two and two together he had come to the right conclusion 
as to the cause of the disaster, and he therefore spoke without hesitation when 
he accused Peter. The lady broke into lively expostulations on hearing this. 

“No, no, dear Uncle, we will not punish the poor boy any further. One 
must be fair to him. Here are all these strangers from Frankfurt who come and 
carry away Heidi, his one sole possession, and a possession well worth having 
too, and he is left to sit alone day after day for weeks, with nothing to do but 
brood over his wrongs. No, no, let us be fair to him; his anger got the upper 
hand and drove him an act of revenge — a foolish one, I own, but then we all 


behave foolishly when we are angry.” And saying this she went back to Peter, 


who still stood frightened and trembling. She sat down on the seat under the 
fir trees and called him to her kindly, — 

“Come here, boy, and stand in front of me, for I have something to say to 
you. Leave off shaking and trembling, for I want you to listen to me. You sent 
the chair rolling down the mountain so that it was broken to pieces. That was 
a very wrong thing to do, as you yourself knew very well at the time, and you 
also knew that you deserved to be punished for it, and in order to escape this 
you have been doing all you can to hide the truth from everybody. But be sure 
of this, Peter: that those who do wrong make a mistake when they think no 
one knows anything about it. For God sees and hears everything, and when 
the wicked doer tries to hide what he has done, then God wakes up a little 
watchman that He places inside us all when we are born and who sleeps on 
quietly till we do something wrong. And the little watchman has a small goad 
in his hand, And when he wakes up he keeps on pricking us with it, so that we 
have not a moment’s peace. And the watchman torments us still further, for he 
keeps on calling out, ‘Now you will be found out! Now they will drag you off 
to punishment!’ And so we pass our life in fear and trouble, and never know a 
moment’s happiness or peace. Have you not felt something like that lately, 
Peter?” 

Peter gave a contrite nod of the head, as one who knew all about it, for 
grandmamma had described his own feelings exactly. 

“And you calculated wrongly also in another way,” continued 
grandmamma, “for you see the harm you intended has turned out for the best 
for those you wished to hurt. As Clara had no chair to go in and yet wanted so 
much to see the flowers, she made the effort to walk, and every day since she 
has been walking better and better, and if she remains up here she will in time 
be able to go up the mountain every day, much oftener than she would have 
done in her chair. So you see, Peter, God is able to bring good out of evil for 
those whom you meant to injure, and you who did the evil were left to suffer 
the unhappy consequences of it. Do you thoroughly understand all I have said 


to you, Peter? If so, do not forget my words, and whenever you feel inclined 


to do anything wrong, think of the little watchman inside you with his goad 
and his disagreeable voice. Will you remember all this?” 

“Yes, I will,” answered Peter, still very subdued, for he did not yet know 
how the matter was going to end, as the police constable was still standing 
with the Uncle. 

“That’s right, and now the thing is over and done for,” said grandmamma. 
“But I should like you to have something for a pleasant reminder of the 
visitors from Frankfurt. Can you tell me anything that you have wished very 
much to have? What would you like best as a present?” 

Peter lifted his head at this, and stared open-eyed at grandmamma. Up to 
the last minute he had been expecting something dreadful to happen, and now 
he might have anything that he wanted. His mind seemed all of a whirl. 

“T mean what I say,” went on grandmamma. “You shall choose what you 
would like to have as a remembrance from the Frankfurt visitors, and as a 
token that they will not think any more of the wrong thing you did. Now do 
you understand me, boy?” 

The fact began at last to dawn upon Peter’s mind that he had no further 
punishment to fear, and that the kind lady sitting in front of him had delivered 
him from the police constable. He suddenly felt as if the weight of a mountain 
had fallen off him. He had also by this time awakened to the further 
conviction that it was better to make a full confession at once of anything he 
had done wrong or had left undone, and so he said, “And I lost the paper, 
too.” 

Grandmamma had to consider a moment what he meant, but soon recalled 
his connection with her telegram, and answered kindly, — 

“You are a good boy to tell me! Never conceal anything you have done 
wrong, and then all will come right again. And now what would you like me 
to give you?” 

Peter grew almost giddy with the thought that he could have anything in 
the world that he wished for. He had a vision of the yearly fair at Mayenfeld 
with the glittering stalls and all the lovely things that he had stood gazing at 


for hours, without a hope of ever possessing one of them, for Peter’s purse 


never held more than a halfpenny, and all these fascinating objects cost 
double that amount. There were the pretty little red whistles that he could use 
to call his goats, and the splendid knives with rounded handles, known as 
toad-strikers, with which one could do such famous work among the hazel 
bushes. 

Peter remained pondering; he was trying to think which of these two 
desirable objects he should best like to have, and he found it difficult to 
decide. Then a bright thought occurred to him; he would then be able to think 
over the matter between now and next year’s fair. 

“A penny,” answered Peter, who was no longer in doubt. 

Grandmamma could not help laughing. “That is not an extravagant request. 
Come here then!” and she pulled out her purse and put four bright round 
shillings in his hand and, then laid some pennies on top of it. “We will settle 
our accounts at once,” she continued, “and I will explain them to you. I have 
given you as many pennies as there are weeks in the year, and so every 
Sunday throughout the year you can take out a penny to spend.” 

“As long as I live?” said Peter quite innocently. 

Grandmamma laughed more still at this, and the men hearing her, paused 
in their talk to listen to what was going on. 

“Yes, boy, you shall have it all your life — I will put it down in my will. 
Do you hear, my son? and you are to put it down in yours as well: a penny a 
week to Peter as long as he lives.” 

Herr Sesemann nodded his assent and joined in the laughter. 

Peter looked again at the present in his hand to make sure he was not 
dreaming, and then said, “Thank God!” 

And he went off running and leaping with more even than his usual agility, 
and this time managed to keep his feet, for it was not fear, but joy such as he 
had never known before in his life, that now sent him flying up the mountain. 
All trouble and trembling had disappeared, and he was to have a penny every 
week for life. 

As later, after dinner, the party were sitting together chatting, Clara drew 


her father a little aside, and said with an eagerness that had been unknown to 


the little tired invalid, — 

“O papa, if you only knew all that grandfather has done for me from day to 
day! I cannot reckon his kindnesses, but I shall never forget them as long as I 
live! And I keep on thinking what I could do for him, or what present I could 
make him that would give him half as much pleasure as he has given me.” 

“That is just what I wish most myself, Clara,” replied her father, whose 
face grew happier each time he looked at his little daughter. “I have been also 
thinking how we can best show our gratitude to our good benefactor.” 

Herr Sesemann now went over to where Uncle and grandmamma were 
engaged in lively conversation. Uncle stood up as he approached, and Herr 
Sesemann, taking him by the hand said, — 

“Dear friend, let us exchange a few words with one another. You will 
believe me when I tell you that I have known no real happiness for years past. 
What worth to me were money and property when they were unable to make 
my poor child well and happy? With the help of God you have made her 
whole and strong, and you have given new life not only to her but to me. Tell 
me now, in what way can I show my gratitude to you? I can never repay all 
you have done, but whatever is in my power to do is at your service. Speak, 
friend, and tell me what I can do?” 

Uncle had listened to him quietly, with a smile of pleasure on his face as he 
looked at the happy father. 

“Herr Sesemann,” he replied in his dignified way, “believe me that I too 
have my share in the joy of your daughter’s recovery, and my trouble is well 
repaid by it. I thank you heartily for all you have said, but I have need of 
nothing; I have enough for myself and the child as long as I live. One wish 
alone I have, and if that could be satisfied I should have no further care in 
life.” 

“Speak, dear friend, and tell me what it is,” said Herr Sesemann 
entreatingly. 

“T am growing old,” Uncle went on, “and shall not be here much longer. I 
have nothing to leave the child when I die, and she has no relations, except 


one person who will always like to make what profit out of her she can. If you 


could promise me that Heidi shall never have to go and earn her living among 
strangers, then you would richly reward me for all I have done for your 
child.” 

“There could never be any question of such a thing as that, my dear 
friend,” said Herr Sesemann quickly. “I look upon the child as our own. Ask 
my mother, my daughter; you may be sure that they will never allow the child 
to be left in any one else’s care! But if it will make you happier I give you 
here my hand upon it. I promise you: Heidi shall never have to go and earn 
her living among strangers; I will make provision against this both during my 
life and after. But now I have something else to say. Independent of her 
circumstances, the child is totally unfitted to live a life away from home; we 
found out that when she was with us. But she has made friends, and among 
them I know one who is at this moment in Frankfurt; he is winding up his 
affairs there, that he may be free to go where he likes and take his rest. I am 
speaking of my friend, the doctor, who came over here in the autumn and 
who, having well considered your advice, intends to settle in this 
neighborhood, for he has never felt so well and happy anywhere as in the 
company of you and Heidi. So you see the child will henceforth have two 
protectors near her — and may they both live long to share the task!” 

“God grant it indeed may be so!” added grandmamma, shaking Uncle’s 
hand warmly as she spoke, to show how sincerely she echoed her son’s wish. 
Then putting her arm round Heidi, who was standing near, she drew the child 
to her. 

“And I have a question to ask you too, dear Heidi. Tell me if there is 
anything you particularly wish for.” 

“Yes, there is,” answered Heidi promptly, looking up delightedly at 
grandmamma. 

“Then tell me at once, dear, what it is.” 

“T want to have the bed I slept in at Frankfurt with the high pillows and the 
thick coverlid, and then grandmother will not have to lie with her head down 


hill and hardly able to breathe, and she will be warm enough under the 


coverlid not to have to wear her shawl in bed to prevent her freezing to 
death.” 

In her eagerness to obtain what she had set her heart upon Heidi hardly 
gave herself time to get out all she had to say, and did not pause for breath till 
she reached the end of her sentence. 

“Dearest child,” answered grandmamma, moved by Heidi’s speech, “what 
is this you tell me of grandmother! You are right to remind me. In the midst of 
our own happiness we forget too often that which we ought to remember 
before all things. When God has shown us some special mercy we should 
think at once of those who are denied so many things. I will telegraph to 
Frankfurt at once! Fraulein Rottenmeier shall pack up the bed this very day, 
and it will be here in two days’ time. God willing, grandmother shall soon be 
sleeping comfortably upon it.” 

Heidi skipped round grandmamma in her glee, and then stopping all of a 
sudden, said quickly, “I must make haste down and tell grandmother, and she 
will be in trouble too at my not having been to see her for such a long time.” 
For she felt she could not wait another moment before carrying the good news 
down to grandmother, and, moreover, the recollection came to her of the 
distress the old woman was in when she last saw her. 

“No, no, Heidi, what can you be thinking of,” said her grandfather 
reprovingly. “You can’t be running backwards and forwards like that when 
you have visitors.” 

But grandmamma interfered on Heidi’s behalf. “The child is not so far 
wrong, Uncle,” she said, “and poor grandmother has too long been deprived 
of Heidi for our sakes. Let us all go down to her together. I believe my horse 
is waiting for me and I can ride down from there, and as soon as I get to 
Dorfli the message shall be sent off. What do you think of my plan, son?” 

Herr Sesemann had not yet had time to speak of his travelling plans, so he 
begged his mother to wait a few moments that he might tell her what he 
proposed doing. 

Herr Sesemann had been arranging that he and his mother should make a 


little tour in Switzerland, first ascertaining if Clara was in a fit state to go 


some part of the way with them. But now he would have the full enjoyment of 
his daughter’s company, and that being so he did not want to miss any of 
these beautiful days of later summer, but to start at once on the journey that he 
now looked forward to with such additional pleasure. And so he proposed that 
they should spend the night in Dorfli and that next day he should come and 
fetch Clara, then they would all three go down to Ragatz and make that their 
starting point. 

Clara was rather upset at first at the thought of saying good- bye like this 
to the mountain; she could not help being pleased, however, at the prospect of 
the journey, and no time was allowed her to give way to lamentation. 

Grandmamma had already taken Heidi by the hand, preparatory to leading 
the way, when she suddenly turned. “But what is to become of Clara?” she 
asked, remembering all at once that the child could not yet take so long a 
walk. She gave a nod of satisfaction as she saw that Uncle had already taken 
Clara up in his arms and was following her with sturdy strides. Herr 
Sesemann brought up the rear, and so they all started down the mountain. 

Heidi kept jumping for joy as she and grandmamma walked along side by 
side, and grandmamma asked all about grandmother, how she lived, and what 
she did, especially in the winter when it was so cold. And Heidi gave her a 
minute account of everything, for she knew all that went on at grandmother’s, 
and told her how grandmother sat crouching in her corner and trembling with 
cold. She was able to give her exact particulars of what grandmother had and 
had not to eat. Grandmamma listened with interest and sympathy until they 
came to Grandmother’s. Brigitta was just hanging out Peter’s second shirt in 
the sun, so that he might have it ready to put on when he had worn the other 
long enough. As soon as she saw the company approaching she rushed 
indoors. 

“The whole party of them are just going past, mother, evidently all 
returning home again,” she informed the old woman. “Uncle is with them, 
carrying the sick child.” 

“Alas, is it really to be so then?” sighed the grandmother. “And you saw 


Heidi with them? Then they are taking her away. If only she could come and 
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put her hand in mine again! If I could but hear her voice once more 

At this moment the door flew open and Heidi sprang across to the corner 
and threw her arms round grandmother. 

“Grandmother! grandmother! my bed is to be sent from Frankfurt with all 
the three pillows and the thick coverlid; grandmamma says it will be here in 
two days.” Heidi could not get out her words quickly enough, for she was 
impatient to see grandmother’s great joy at the news. The latter smiled, but 
said a little sadly, — 

“She must indeed be a good kind lady, and I ought to be glad to think she 
is taking you with her, but I shall not outlive it long.” 

“What is this I hear? Who has been telling my good grandmother such 
tales?” exclaimed a kindly voice, and grandmother felt her hand taken and 
warmly pressed, for grandmamma had followed Heidi in and heard all that 
was Said. “No, no, there is no thought of such a thing! Heidi is going to stay 
with you and make you happy. We want to see her again, but we shall come to 
her. We hope to pay a visit to the Alm every year, for we have good cause to 
offer up especial thanks to God upon this spot where so great a miracle has 
been wrought upon our child.” 

And now grandmother’s face was lighted up with genuine happiness, and 
she pressed Frau Sesemann’s hand over and over again, unable to speak her 
thanks, while two large tears of joy rolled down her aged cheeks. And Heidi 
saw the glad change come over grandmother’s face, and she too now was 
entirely happy. 

She clung to the old woman, saying, “Hasn’t it all come about, 
grandmother, just like the hymn I read to you last time? Isn’t the bed from 
Frankfurt sent to make you well?” 

“Yes, Heidi, and many, many other good things too, which God has sent 
me,” said the grandmother, deeply moved. “I did not think it possible that 
there were so many kind people, ready to trouble themselves about a poor old 
woman and to do so much for her. Nothing strengthens our belief in a kind 


heavenly Father who never forgets even the least of His creatures so much as 


to know that there are such people, full of goodness and pity for a poor 
useless creature such as I am.” 

“My good grandmother,” said Frau Sesemann, interrupting her, “we are all 
equally poor and helpless in the eyes of God, and all have equal need that He 
should not forget us. But now we must say good-bye, but only till we meet 
again, for when we pay our next year’s visit to the Alm you will be the first 
person we shall come and see; meanwhile we shall not forget you.” And Frau 
Sesemann took grandmother’s hand again and shook it in farewell. 

But grandmother would not let her off even then without more words of 
gratitude, and without calling down on her benefactress and all belonging to 
her every blessing that God had to bestow. 

At last Herr Sesemann and his mother were able to continue their journey 
downwards, while Uncle carried Clara back home, with Heidi beside him, so 
full of joy of what was coming for grandmother that every step was a jump. 

But there were many tears shed the following morning by the departing 
Clara, who wept to say good-bye to the beautiful mountain home where she 
had been happier than ever in her life before. Heidi did her best to comfort 
her. “Summer will be here again in no time,” she said, “and then you will 
come again, and it will be nicer still, for you will be able to walk about from 
the beginning. We can then go out every day with the goats up to where the 
flowers grow, and enjoy ourselves from the moment you arrive.” 

Herr Sesemann had come as arranged to fetch his little daughter away, and 
was just now standing and talking with Uncle, for they had much to say to 
one another. Clara felt somewhat consoled by Heidi’s words, and wiped away 
her tears. 

“Be sure you say good-bye for me to Peter and the goats, and especially to 
Little Swan. I wish I could give Little Swan a present, for she has helped so 
much to make me strong.” 

“Well, you can if you like,” replied Heidi, “send her a little salt; you know 
how she likes to lick some out of grandfather’s hand when she comes home at 
night.” 


Clara was delighted at this idea. “Oh, then I shall send a hundred pounds of 
salt from Frankfurt, for I want her to have something as a remembrance of 
me.” 

Herr Sesemann now beckoned to the children as it was time to be off. 
Grandmamma’s white horse had been brought up for Clara, as she was no 
longer obliged to be carried in a chair. 

Heidi ran to the far edge of the slope and continued to wave her hand to 
Clara until the last glimpse of horse and rider had disappeared. 

And now the bed has arrived, and grandmother is sleeping so soundly all 
night that she is sure to grow stronger. 

Grandmamma, moreover, has not forgotten how cold the winter is on the 
mountain. She has sent a large parcel of warm clothing of every description, 
so that grandmother can wrap herself round and round, and will certainly not 
tremble with cold now as she sits in her corner. 

There is a great deal of building going on at Dorfli. The doctor has arrived, 
and, for the present, is occupying his old quarters. His friends have advised 
him to buy the old house that Uncle and Heidi live in during the winter, which 
had evidently, judging from the height of the rooms and the magnificent stove 
with its artistically-painted tiles, been a fine gentleman’s place at one time. 
The doctor is having this part of the old house rebuilt for himself, the other 
part being repaired for Uncle and Heidi, for the doctor is aware that Uncle isa 
man of independent spirit, who likes to have a house to himself. Quite at the 
back a warm and well-walled stall is being put up for the two goats, and there 
they will pass their winter in comfort. 

The doctor and Uncle are becoming better friends every day, and as they 
walk about the new buildings to see how they are getting on, their thoughts 
continually turn to Heidi, for the chief pleasure to each in connection with the 
house is that they will have the light-hearted little child with them there. 

“Dear friend,” said the doctor on one of these occasions as they were 
standing together, “you will see this matter in the same light as I do, Iam 
sure. I share your happiness in the child as if, next to you, I was the one to 


whom she most closely belonged, but I wish also to share all responsibilities, 


concerning her and to do my best for the child. I shall then feel I have my 
rights in her, and shall look forward to her being with me and caring for me in 
my old age, which is the one great wish of my heart. She will have the same 
claims upon me as if she were my own child, and I shall provide for her as 
such, and so we shall be able to leave her without anxiety when the day 
comes that you and I must go.” 

Uncle did not speak, but he clasped the doctor’s hand in his, and his good 
friend could read in the old man’s eyes how greatly moved he was and how 
glad and grateful he felt. 

Heidi and Peter were at this moment sitting with grandmother, and the one 
had so much to relate, and the others to listen to, that they all three got closer 
and closer to one another, hardly able to breathe in their eagerness not to miss 
a word. 

And how much there was to tell of all the events that had taken place that 
last summer, for they had not had many opportunities of meeting since then. 

And it was difficult to say which of the three looked the happiest at being 
together again, and at the recollection of all the wonderful things that had 
happened. Mother Brigitta’s face was perhaps the happiest of all, as now, with 
the help of explanation she was able to understand for the first time the 
history of Peter’s weekly penny for life. 

Then at last the grandmother spoke, “Heidi, read me one of the hymns! I 
can feel I can do nothing for the remainder of my life but thank the Father in 


Heaven for all the mercies he has shown us!” 


Heidi: Elisabeth P. Stork translation, 1915 











Translated by Elisabeth P. Stork and Illustrated by Maria L. Kirk 


Elisabeth P. Stork was born Elizabeth von Pausinger, the daughter of a 
famous Austrian landscape artist. She met her husband Charles Wharton 
Stork when he was studying in Munich and Lippincott magazine had printed 
some of his verses, which connection likely led to Elisabeth translating at 
least ten Spyri books. Charles Stork held a Ph.D. from the University of 
Pennsylvania and was an author and editor as well as a “leading translator of 
German classics”. His introduction to his wife’s translation explains her 


purpose in translating the novel: 


“In the new translation of “Heidi” here offered to the public I believe that most readers will notice 
an especial flavour, that very quality of delight in mountain scenes, in mountain people, and in child life 
generally, which is one of the chief merits of the German original. The phrasing has also been carefully 
adapted to the purpose of reading aloud... The author, realising the difference between the two 
languages, has endeavoured to write the story afresh, as Johanna Spyri would have written it had 


English been her native tongue.” 
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INTRODUCTION 


UNASSUMING IN PLOT and style, “Heidi” may none the less lay claim to 
rank as a world classic. In the first place, both background and characters ring 
true. The air of the Alps is wafted to us in every page; the house among the 
pines, the meadows, and the eagle poised above the naked rocks form a 
picture that no one could willingly forget. And the people, from the kindly 
towns-folk to the quaint and touching peasant types, are as real as any 
representation of human nature need be. Every goat even, has its personality. 
As for the little heroine, she is a blessing not only to everyone in the story, but 
to everyone who reads it. The narrative merits of the book are too apparent to 
call for comment. 

As to the author, Johanna Spyri, she has so entirely lost herself in her 
creation that we may pass over her career rather rapidly. She was born in 
Switzerland in 1829, came of a literary family, and devoted all her talent to 
the writing of books for and about children. 

Since “Heidi” has been so often translated into English it may well be 
asked why there is any need for a new version. The answer lies partly in the 
conventional character of the previous translations. Now, if there is any 
quality in “Heidi” that gives it a particular charm, that quality is freshness, 
absolute spontaneity. To be sure, the story is so attractive that it could never 
be wholly spoiled; but has not the reader the right to enjoy it in English at 
least very nearly as much as he could in German? The two languages are so 
different in nature that anything like a literal rendering of one into the other is 
sure to result in awkwardness and indirectness. Such a book must be not 
translated, but re-lived and re-created. 

To perform such a feat the writer must, to begin with, be familiar with the 


mountains, and able to appreciate with Wordsworth 


The silence that is in the starry sky, The sleep that is among the lonely 
hills. 

The translator of the present version was born and reared in a region 
closely similar to that of the story. Her home was originally in the picturesque 
town of Salzburg, and her father, Franz von Pausinger, was one of the greatest 
landscape painters of his country and generation. Another equally important 
requisite is knowledge of children. It happens that this translator has a 
daughter just the age of the heroine, who moreover loves to dress in Tyrolese 
costume. To translate “Heidi” was for her therefore a labor of love, which 
means that the love contended with and overcame the labor. 

The English style of the present version is, then, distinctive. It has often 
been noticed that those who acquire a foreign language often learn to speak it 
with unusual clearness and purity. For illustration we need go no further than 
Joseph Conrad, a Pole, probably the greatest master of narrative English 
writing to-day; or to our own fellow-citizen Carl Schurz. In the present case, 
the writer has lived seven years in America and has strengthened an excellent 
training with a wide reading of the best English classics. 

Many people say that they read without noticing the author’s style. This is 
seldom quite true; unconsciously every one is impressed in some way or other 
by the style of every book, or by its lack of style. Children are particularly 
sensitive in this respect and should, therefore, as much as is practicable, read 
only the best. In the new translation of “Heidi” here offered to the public I 
believe that most readers will notice an especial flavor, that very quality of 
delight in mountain scenes, in mountain people and in child life generally, 
which is one of the chief merits of the German original. The phrasing has also 
been carefully adapted to the purpose of reading aloud — a thing that few 
translators think of. In conclusion, the author, realising the difference between 
the two languages, has endeavored to write the story afresh, as Johanna Spyri 
would have written it had English been her native tongue. How successful the 


attempt has been the reader will judge. 


Charles Wharton Stork 
Assistant Professor of English at the 


University of Pennsylvania 





Part I. Heidi’s Years of Learning and Travel 





I. GOING UP TO THE ALM-UNCLE 


THE LITTLE OLD town of Mayenfeld is charmingly situated. From it a 
footpath leads through green, well-wooded stretches to the foot of the heights 
which look down imposingly upon the valley. Where the footpath begins to 
go steeply and abruptly up the Alps, the heath, with its short grass and 
pungent herbage, at once sends out its soft perfume to meet the wayfarer. 

One bright sunny morning in June, a tall, vigorous maiden of the mountain 
region climbed up the narrow path, leading a little girl by the hand. The 
youngster’s cheeks were in such a glow that it showed even through her sun- 
browned skin. Small wonder though! for in spite of the heat, the little one, 
who was scarcely five years old, was bundled up as if she had to brave a bitter 
frost. Her shape was difficult to distinguish, for she wore two dresses, if not 
three, and around her shoulders a large red cotton shawl. With her feet 
encased in heavy hob-nailed boots, this hot and shapeless little person toiled 
up the mountain. 

The pair had been climbing for about an hour when they reached a hamlet 
half-way up the great mountain named the Alm. This hamlet was called “Im 
Dorfli” or “The Little Village.” It was the elder girl’s home town, and 
therefore she was greeted from nearly every house; people called to her from 
windows and doors, and very often from the road. But, answering questions 
and calls as she went by, the girl did not loiter on her way and only stood still 
when she reached the end of the hamlet. There a few cottages lay scattered 
about, from the furthest of which a voice called out to her through an open 
door: “Deta, please wait one moment! I am coming with you, if you are going 
further up.” 

When the girl stood still to wait, the child instantly let go her hand and 
promptly sat down on the ground. 

“Are you tired, Heidi?” Deta asked the child. 


“No, but hot,” she replied. 

“We shall be up in an hour, if you take big steps and climb with all your 
little might!” Thus the elder girl tried to encourage her small companion. 

A stout, pleasant-looking woman stepped out of the house and joined the 
two. The child had risen and wandered behind the old acquaintances, who 
immediately started gossiping about their friends in the neighborhood and the 
people of the hamlet generally. 

“Where are you taking the child, Deta?” asked the newcomer. “Is she the 
child your sister left?” 

“Yes,” Deta assured her; “I am taking her up to the Alm-Uncle and there I 
want her to remain.” 

“You can’t really mean to take her there Deta. You must have lost your 
senses, to go to him. I am sure the old man will show you the door and won’t 
even listen to what you say.” 

“Why not? As he’s her grandfather, it is high time he should do something 
for the child. I have taken care of her until this summer and now a good place 
has been offered to me. The child shall not hinder me from accepting it, I tell 
you that!” 

“Tt would not be so hard, if he were like other mortals. But you know him 
yourself. How could he look after a child, especially such a little one? She’ll 
never get along with him, I am sure of that! — But tell me of your prospects.” 

“T am going to a splendid house in Frankfurt. Last summer some people 
went off to the baths and I took care of their rooms. As they got to like me, 
they wanted to take me along, but I could not leave. They have come back 
now and have persuaded me to go with them.” 

“I am glad I am not the child!” exclaimed Barbara with a shudder. 
“Nobody knows anything about the old man’s life up there. He doesn’t speak 
to a living soul, and from one year’s end to the other he keeps away from 
church. People get out of his way when he appears once in a twelve-month 
down here among us. We all fear him and he is really just like a heathen or an 


old Indian, with those thick grey eyebrows and that huge uncanny beard. 


When he wanders along the road with his twisted stick we are all afraid to 
meet him alone.” 

“That is not my fault,” said Deta stubbornly. “He won’t do her any harm; 
and if he should, he is responsible, not I.” 

“T wish I knew what weighs on the old man’s conscience. Why are his eyes 
so fierce and why does he live up there all alone? Nobody ever sees him and 
we hear many strange things about him. Didn’t your sister tell you anything, 
Deta?” 

“Of course she did, but I shall hold my tongue. He would make me pay for 
it if I didn’t.” 

Barbara had long been anxious to know something about the old uncle and 
why he lived apart from everybody. Nobody had a good word for him, and 
when people talked about him, they did not speak openly but as if they were 
afraid. She could not even explain to herself why he was called the Alm- 
Uncle. He could not possibly be the uncle of all the people in the village, but 
since everybody spoke of him so, she did the same. Barbara, who had only 
lived in the village since her marriage, was glad to get some information from 
her friend. Deta had been bred there, but since her mother’s death had gone 
away to earn her livelihood. 

She confidentially seized Deta’s arm and said: “I wish you would tell me 
the truth about him, Deta; you know it all — people only gossip. Tell me, 
what has happened to the old man to turn everybody against him so? Did he 
always hate his fellow-creatures?” 

“T cannot tell you whether he always did, and that for a very good reason. 
He being sixty years old, and I only twenty-six, you can’t expect me to give 
you an account of his early youth. But if you’ll promise to keep it to yourself 
and not set all the people in Prätiggan talking, I can tell you a good deal. My 
mother and he both came from Domleschg.” 

“How can you talk like that, Deta?” replied Barbara in an offended tone. 
“People do not gossip much in Prätiggan, and I always can keep things to 


myself, if Ihave to. You won’t repent of having told me, I assure you!” 


“All right, but keep your word!” said Deta warningly. Then she looked 
around to see that the child was not so close to them as to overhear what 
might be said; but the little girl was nowhere to be seen. While the two young 
women had talked at such a rate, they had not noticed her absence; quite a 
while must have elapsed since the little girl had given up following her 
companions. Deta, standing still, looked about her everywhere, but no one 
was on the path, which — except for a few curves — was visible as far down 
as the village. 

“There she is! Can’t you see her there?” exclaimed Barbara, pointing to a 
spot a good distance from the path. “She is climbing up with the goatherd 
Peter and his goats. I wonder why he is so late to-day. I must say, it suits us 
well enough; he can look after the child while you tell me everything without 
being interrupted.” 

“It will be very easy for Peter to watch her,” remarked Deta; “she is bright 
for her five years and keeps her eyes wide open. I have often noticed that and 
I am glad for her, for it will be useful with the uncle. He has nothing left in 
the whole wide world, but his cottage and two goats!” 

“Did he once have more?” asked Barbara. 

“T should say so. He was heir to a large farm in Domleschg. But setting up 
to play the fine gentleman, he soon lost everything with drink and play. His 
parents died with grief and he himself disappeared from these parts. After 
many years he came back with a half-grown boy, his son, Tobias, that was his 
name, became a carpenter and turned out to be a quiet, steady fellow. Many 
strange rumors went round about the uncle and I think that was why he left 
Domleschg for Dörfli. We acknowledged relationship, my mother’s 
grandmother being a cousin of his. We called him uncle, and because we are 
related on my father’s side to nearly all the people in the hamlet they too all 
called him uncle. He was named ‘Alm-Uncle’ when he moved up to the 
Alm.” 

“But what happened to Tobias?” asked Barbara eagerly. 

“Just wait. How can I tell you everything at once?” exclaimed Deta. 


“Tobias was an apprentice in Mels, and when he was made master, he came 


home to the village and married my sister Adelheid. They always had been 
fond of each other and they lived very happily as man and wife. But their joy 
was short. Two years afterwards, when Tobias was helping to build a house, a 
beam fell on him and killed him. Adelheid was thrown into a violent fever 
with grief and fright, and never recovered from it. She had never been strong 
and had often suffered from queer spells, when we did not know whether she 
was awake or asleep. Only a few weeks after Tobias’s death they buried poor 
Adelheid. 

“People said that heaven had punished the uncle for his misdeeds. After 
the death of his son he never spoke to a living soul. Suddenly he moved up to 
the Alp, to live there at enmity with God and man. 

“My mother and I took Adelheid’s little year-old baby, Heidi, to live with 
us. When I went to Ragatz I took her with me; but in the spring the family 
whose work I had done last year came from Frankfurt and resolved to take me 
to their town-house. I am very glad to get such a good position.” 

“And now you want to hand over the child to this terrible old man. I really 
wonder how you can do it, Deta!” said Barbara with reproach in her voice. 

“It seems to me I have really done enough for the child. I do not know 
where else to take her, as she is too young to come with me to Frankfurt. By 
the way, Barbara, where are you going? We are half-way up the Alm already.” 

Deta shook hands with her companion and stood still while Barbara 
approached the tiny, dark-brown mountain hut, which lay in a hollow a few 
steps away from the path. 

Situated half-way up the Alm, the cottage was luckily protected from the 
mighty winds. Had it been exposed to the tempests, it would have been a 
doubtful habitation in the state of decay it was in. Even as it was, the doors 
and windows rattled and the old rafters shook when the south wind swept the 
mountain side. If the hut had stood on the Alm top, the wind would have 
blown it down the valley without much ado when the storm season came. 

Here lived Peter the goatherd, a boy eleven years old, who daily fetched 
the goats from the village and drove them up the mountain to the short and 


luscious grasses of the pastures. Peter raced down in the evening with the 


light-footed little goats. When he whistled sharply through his fingers, every 
owner would come and get his or her goat. These owners were mostly small 
boys and girls and, as the goats were friendly, they did not fear them. That 
was the only time Peter spent with other children, the rest of the day the 
animals were his sole companions. At home lived his mother and an old blind 
grandmother, but he only spent enough time in the hut to swallow his bread 
and milk for breakfast and the same repast for supper. After that he sought his 
bed to sleep. He always left early in the morning and at night he came home 
late, so that he could be with his friends as long as possible. His father had 
met with an accident some years ago; he also had been called Peter the 
goatherd. His mother, whose name was Brigida, was called “Goatherd Peter’s 
wife” and his blind grandmother was called by young and old from many 
miles about just “grandmother.” 

Deta waited about ten minutes to see if the children were coming up 
behind with the goats. As she could not find them anywhere, she climbed up a 
little higher to get a better view down the valley from there, and peered from 
side to side with marks of great impatience on her countenance. 

The children in the meantime were ascending slowly in a zigzag way, Peter 
always knowing where to find all sorts of good grazing places for his goats 
where they could nibble. Thus they strayed from side to side. The poor little 
girl had followed the boy only with the greatest effort and she was panting in 
her heavy clothes. She was so hot and uncomfortable that she only climbed by 
exerting all her strength. She did not say anything but looked enviously at 
Peter, who jumped about so easily in his light trousers and bare feet. She 
envied even more the goats that climbed over bushes, stones, and steep 
inclines with their slender legs. Suddenly sitting down on the ground the child 
swiftly took off her shoes and stockings. Getting up she undid the heavy 
shawl and the two little dresses. Out she slipped without more ado and stood 
up in only a light petticoat. In sheer delight at the relief, she threw up her 
dimpled arms, that were bare up to her short sleeves. To save the trouble of 
carrying them, her aunt had dressed her in her Sunday clothes over her 


workday garments. Heidi arranged her dresses neatly in a heap and joined 


Peter and the goats. She was now as light-footed as any of them. When Peter, 
who had not paid much attention, saw her suddenly in her light attire, he 
grinned. Looking back, he saw the little heap of dresses on the ground and 
then he grinned yet more, till his mouth seemed to reach from ear to ear; but 
he said never a word. 

The child, feeling free and comfortable, started to converse with Peter, and 
he had to answer many questions. She asked him how many goats he had, and 
where he led them, what he did with them when he got there, and so forth. 





SHE UNDID THE HEAVY SHAWL AND THE TWO LITTLE DRESSES 

At last the children reached the summit in front of the hut. When Deta saw 
the little party of climbers she cried out shrilly: “Heidi, what have you done? 
What a sight you are! Where are your dresses and your shawl? Are the new 
shoes gone that I just bought for you, and the new stockings that I made 
myself? Where are they all, Heidi?” 


The child quietly pointed down and said “There.” 

The aunt followed the direction of her finger and descried a little heap with 
a small red dot in the middle, which she recognized as the shawl. 

“Unlucky child!” Deta said excitedly. “What does all this mean? Why have 
you taken your things all off?” 
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“Because I do not need them,” said the child, not seeming in the least 
repentant of her deed. 

“How can you be so stupid, Heidi? Have you lost your senses?” the aunt 
went on, in a tone of mingled vexation and reproach. “Who do you think will 
go way down there to fetch those things up again? It is half-an-hour’s walk. 
Please, Peter, run down and get them. Do not stand and stare at me as if you 
were glued to the spot.” 

“T am late already,” replied Peter, and stood without moving from the place 
where, with his hands in his trousers’ pockets, he had witnessed the violent 
outbreak of Heidi’s aunt. 

“There you are, standing and staring, but that won’t get you further,” said 
Deta. “Ill give you this if you go down.” With that she held a five-penny- 
piece under his eyes. That made Peter start and in a great hurry he ran down 
the straightest path. He arrived again in so short a time that Deta had to praise 
him and gave him her little coin without delay. He did not often get such a 
treasure, and therefore his face was beaming and he laughingly dropped the 
money deep into his pocket. 

“If you are going up to the uncle, as we are, you can carry the pack till we 
get there,” said Deta. They still had to climb a steep ascent that lay behind 
Peter’s hut. The boy readily took the things and followed Deta, his left arm 
holding the bundle and his right swinging the stick. Heidi jumped along gaily 
by his side with the goats. 

After three quarters of an hour they reached the height where the hut of the 
old man stood on a prominent rock, exposed to every wind, but bathed in the 
full sunlight. From there you could gaze far down into the valley. Behind the 
hut stood three old fir-trees with great shaggy branches. Further back the old 


grey rocks rose high and sheer. Above them you could see green and fertile 
pastures, till at last the stony boulders reached the bare, steep cliffs. 

Overlooking the valley the uncle had made himself a bench, by the side of 
the hut. Here he sat, with his pipe between his teeth and both hands resting on 
his knees. He quietly watched the children climbing up with the goats and 
Aunt Deta behind them, for the children had caught up to her long ago. Heidi 
reached the top first, and approaching the old man she held out her hand to 
him and said: “Good evening, grandfather!” 

“Well, well, what does that mean?” replied the old man in a rough voice. 
Giving her his hand for only a moment, he watched her with a long and 
penetrating look from under his bushy brows. Heidi gazed back at him with 
an unwinking glance and examined him with much curiosity, for he was 
strange to look at, with his thick, grey beard and shaggy eyebrows, that met in 
the middle like a thicket. 

Heidi’s aunt had arrived in the meantime with Peter, who was eager to see 
what was going to happen. 

“Good-day to you, uncle,” said Deta as she approached. “This is Tobias’s 
and Adelheid’s child. You won’t be able to remember her, because last time 
you saw her she was scarcely a year old.” 

“Why do you bring her here?” asked the uncle, and turning to Peter he 
said: “Get away and bring my goats. How late you are already!” 

Peter obeyed and disappeared on the spot; the uncle had looked at him in 
such a manner that he was glad to go. 

“Uncle, I have brought the little girl for you to keep,” said Deta. “I have 
done my share these last four years and now it is your turn to provide for her.” 

The old man’s eyes flamed with anger. “Indeed!” he said. “What on earth 
shall I do, when she begins to whine and cry for you? Small children always 
do, and then I’Il be helpless.” 

“You’ll have to look out for that!” Deta retorted. “When the little baby was 
left in my hands a few years ago, I had to find out how to care for the little 
innocent myself and nobody told me anything. I already had mother on my 


hands and there was plenty for me to do. You can’t blame me if I want to earn 


some money now. If you can’t keep the child, you can do with her whatever 
you please. If she comes to harm you are responsible and I am sure you do not 
want to burden your conscience any further.” 

Deta had said more in her excitement than she had intended, just because 
her conscience was not quite clear. The uncle had risen during her last words 
and now he gave her such a look that she retreated a few steps. Stretching out 
his arm in a commanding gesture, he said to her: “Away with you! Begone! 
Stay wherever you came from and don’t venture soon again into my sight!” 

Deta did not have to be told twice. She said “Good-bye” to Heidi and 
“Farewell” to the uncle, and started down the mountain. Like steam her 
excitement seemed to drive her forward, and she ran down at a tremendous 
rate. The people in the village called to her now more than they had on her 
way up, because they all were wondering where she had left the child. They 
were well acquainted with both and knew their history. When she heard from 
door and windows: “Where is the child?” “Where have you left her, Deta?” 
and so forth, she answered more and more reluctantly: “Up with the Alm- 
Uncle, — with the Alm-Uncle!” She became much provoked because the 
women called to her from every side: “How could you do it?” “The poor little 
creature!” “The idea of leaving such a helpless child up there!” and, over and 
over again: “The poor little dear!” Deta ran as quickly as she could and was 
glad when she heard no more calls, because, to tell the truth, she herself was 
uneasy. Her mother had asked her on her deathbed to care for Heidi. But she 
consoled herself with the thought that she would be able to do more for the 
child if she could earn some money. She was very glad to go away from 
people who interfered in her affairs, and looked forward with great delight to 


her new place. 


ll. WITH THE GRANDFATHER 


AFTER DETA HAD disappeared, the Uncle sat down again on the bench, 
blowing big clouds of smoke out of his pipe. He did not speak, but kept his 
eyes fastened on the ground. In the meantime Heidi looked about her, and 
discovering the goat-shed, peeped in. Nothing could be seen inside. Searching 
for some more interesting thing, she saw the three old fir-trees behind the hut. 
Here the wind was roaring through the branches and the tree-tops were 
swaying to and fro. Heidi stood still to listen. After the wind had ceased 
somewhat, she walked round the hut back to her grandfather. She found him 
in exactly the same position, and planting herself in front of the old man, with 
arms folded behind her back, she gazed at him. The grandfather, looking up, 
saw the child standing motionless before him. “What do you want to do 
now?” he asked her. 

“T want to see what’s in the hut,” replied Heidi. 

“Come then,” and with that the grandfather got up and entered the cottage. 

“Take your things along,” he commanded. 

“I do not want them any more,” answered Heidi. 

The old man, turning about, threw a penetrating glance at her. The child’s 
black eyes were sparkling in expectation of all the things to come. “She is not 
lacking in intelligence,” he muttered to himself. Aloud he added: “Why don’t 
you need them any more?” 

“T want to go about like the light-footed goats!” 

“All right, you can; but fetch the things and we’ll put them in the 
cupboard.” The child obeyed the command. The old man now opened the 
door, and Heidi followed him into a fairly spacious room, which took in the 
entire expanse of the hut. In one corner stood a table and a chair, and in 
another the grandfather’s bed. Across the room a large kettle was suspended 


over the hearth, and opposite to it a large door was sunk into the wall. This 


the grandfather opened. It was the cupboard, in which all his clothes were 
kept. In one shelf were a few shirts, socks and towels; on another a few plates, 
cups and glasses; and on the top shelf Heidi could see a round loaf of bread, 
some bacon and cheese. In this cupboard the grandfather kept everything that 
he needed for his subsistence. When he opened it, Heidi pushed her things as 
far behind the grandfather’s clothes as she could reach. She did not want them 
found again in a hurry. After looking around attentively in the room, she 
asked, “Where am I going to sleep, grandfather?” 

“Wherever you want to,” he replied. That suited Heidi exactly. She peeped 
into all the corners of the room and looked at every little nook to find a cosy 
place to sleep. Beside the old man’s bed she saw a ladder. Climbing up, she 
arrived at a hayloft, which was filled with fresh and fragrant hay. Through a 


tiny round window she could look far down into the valley. 





HERE A NEAT LITTLE BED WAS PREPARED 


“T want to sleep up here,” Heidi called down. “Oh, it is lovely here. Please 
come up, grandfather, and see it for yourself.” 

“I know it,” sounded from below. 

“I am making the bed now,” the little girl called out again, while she ran 
busily to and fro. “Oh, do come up and bring a sheet, grandfather, for every 
bed must have a sheet.” 

“Is that so?” said the old man. After a while he opened the cupboard and 
rummaged around in it. At last he pulled out a long coarse cloth from under 
the shirts. It somewhat resembled a sheet, and with this he climbed up to the 
loft. Here a neat little bed was already prepared. On top the hay was heaped 
up high so that the head of the occupant would lie exactly opposite the 
window. 

The grandfather was well pleased with the arrangement. To prevent the 
hard floor from being felt, he made the couch twice as thick. Then he and 
Heidi together put the heavy sheet on, tucking the ends in well. Heidi looked 
thoughtfully at her fresh, new bed and said, “Grandfather, we have forgotten 
something.” 

“What?” he asked. 

“I have no cover. When I go to bed I always creep in between the sheet and 
the cover.” 

“What shall we do if I haven’t any?” asked the grandfather. 

“Never mind, Pll just take some more hay to cover me,” Heidi reassured 
him, and was just going to the heap of hay when the old man stopped her. 

“Just wait one minute,” he said, and went down to his own bed. From it he 
took a large, heavy linen bag and brought it to the child. 

“Isn’t this better than hay?” he asked. 

Heidi pulled the sack to and fro with all her might, but she could not 
unfold it, for it was too heavy for her little arms. The grandfather put the thick 
cover on the bed while Heidi watched him. After it was all done, she said: 
“What a nice bed I have now, and what a splendid cover! I only wish the 


evening was here, that I might go to sleep in it.” 


“I think we might eat something first,” said the grandfather. “Don’t you 
think so?” 

Heidi had forgotten everything else in her interest for the bed; but when 
she was reminded of her dinner, she noticed how terribly hungry she really 
was. She had had only a piece of bread and a cup of thin coffee very early in 
the morning, before her long journey. Heidi said approvingly: “I think we 
might, grandfather!” 

“Let’s go down then, if we agree,” said the old man, and followed close 
behind her. Going up to the fireplace, he pushed the big kettle aside and 
reached for a smaller one that was suspended on a chain. Then sitting down 
on a three-legged stool, he kindled a bright fire. When the kettle was boiling, 
the old man put a large piece of cheese on a long iron fork, and held it over 
the fire, turning it to and fro, till it was golden-brown on all sides. Heidi had 
watched him eagerly. Suddenly she ran to the cupboard. When her 
grandfather brought a pot and the toasted cheese to the table, he found it 
already nicely set with two plates and two knives and the bread in the middle. 
Heidi had seen the things in the cupboard and knew that they would be 
needed for the meal. 

“I am glad to see that you can think for yourself,” said the grandfather, 
while he put the cheese on top of the bread, “but something is missing yet.” 

Heidi saw the steaming pot and ran back to the cupboard in all haste. A 
single little bowl was on the shelf. That did not perplex Heidi though, for she 
saw two glasses standing behind. With those three things she returned to the 
table. 

“You certainly can help yourself! Where shall you sit, though?” asked the 
grandfather, who occupied the only chair himself, Heidi flew to the hearth, 
and bringing back the little stool, sat down on it. 

“Now you have a seat, but it is much too low. In fact, you are too little to 
reach the table from my chair. Now you shall have something to eat at last!” 
and with that the grandfather filled the little bowl with milk. Putting it on his 
chair, he pushed it as near to the stool as was possible, and in that way Heidi 


had a table before her. He commanded her to eat the large piece of bread and 


the slice of golden cheese. He sat down himself on a corner of the table and 
started his own dinner. Heidi drank without stopping, for she felt exceedingly 
thirsty after her long journey. Taking a long breath, she put down her little 
bowl. 

“How do you like the milk?” the grandfather asked her. 

“T never tasted better,” answered Heidi. 

“Then you shall have more,” and with that the grandfather filled the little 
bowl again. The little girl ate and drank with the greatest enjoyment. After she 
was through, both went out into the goat-shed. Here the old man busied 
himself, and Heidi watched him attentively while he was sweeping and 
putting down fresh straw for the goats to sleep on. Then he went to the little 
shop alongside and fashioned a high chair for Heidi, to the little girl’s greatest 
amazement. 

“What is this?” asked the grandfather. 

“This is a chair for me. I am sure of it because it is so high. How quickly it 
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was made!” said the child, full of admiration and wonder. 

“She knows what is what and has her eyes on the right place,” the 
grandfather said to himself, while he walked around the hut, fastening a nail 
or a loose board here and there. He wandered about with his hammer and 
nails, repairing whatever was in need of fixing. Heidi followed him at every 
step and watched the performance with great enjoyment and attention. 

At last the evening came. The old fir-trees were rustling and a mighty wind 
was roaring and howling through the tree-tops. Those sounds thrilled Heidi’s 
heart and filled it with happiness and joy. She danced and jumped about under 
the trees, for those sounds made her feel as if a wonderful thing had happened 
to her. The grandfather stood under the door, watching her, when suddenly a 
shrill whistle was heard. Heidi stood still and the grandfather joined her 
outside. Down from the heights came one goat after another, with Peter in 
their midst. Uttering a cry of joy, Heidi ran into the middle of the flock, 
greeting her old friends. When they had all reached the hut, they stopped on 
their way and two beautiful slender goats came out of the herd, one of them 


white and the other brown. They came up to the grandfather, who held out 


some salt in his hands to them, as he did every night. Heidi tenderly caressed 
first one and then the other, seeming beside herself with joy. 

“Are they ours, grandfather? Do they both belong to us? Are they going to 
the stable? Are they going to stay with us?” Heidi kept on asking in her 
excitement. The grandfather hardly could put in a “yes, yes, surely” between 
her numerous questions. When the goats had licked up all the salt, the old 
man said, “Go in, Heidi, and fetch your bowl and the bread.” 

Heidi obeyed and returned instantly. The grandfather milked a full bowl 
from the white goat, cut a piece of bread for the child, and told her to eat. 
“Afterwards you can go to bed. If you need some shirts and other linen, you 
will find them in the bottom of the cupboard. Aunt Deta has left a bundle for 
you. Now good-night, I have to look after the goats and lock them up for the 
night.” 

“Good-night, grandfather! Oh, please tell me what their names are,” called 
Heidi after him. 

“The white one’s name is Schwänli and the brown one I call Bärli,” was 
his answer. 

“Good-night, Schwänli! Good-night, Barli,” the little girl called loudly, for 
they were just disappearing in the shed. Heidi now sat down on the bench and 
took her supper. The strong wind nearly blew her from her seat, so she hurried 
with her meal, to be able to go inside and up to her bed. She slept in it as well 
as a prince on his royal couch. 

Very soon after Heidi had gone up, before it was quite dark, the old man 
also sought his bed. He was always up in the morning with the sun, which 
rose early over the mountain-side in those summer days. It was a wild, stormy 
night; the hut was shaking in the gusts and all the boards were creaking. The 
wind howled through the chimney and the old fir-trees shook so strongly that 
many a dry branch came crashing down. In the middle of the night the 
grandfather got up, saying to himself: “I am sure she is afraid.” Climbing up 
the ladder, he went up to Heidi’s bed. The first moment everything lay in 
darkness, when all of a sudden the moon came out behind the clouds and sent 


his brilliant light across Heidi’s bed. Her cheeks were burning red and she lay 


peacefully on her round and chubby arms. She must have had a happy dream, 
for she was smiling in her sleep. The grandfather stood and watched her till a 
cloud flew over the moon and left everything in total darkness. Then he went 
down to seek his bed again. 


lll. ON THE PASTURE 


HEIDI WAS AWAKENED early next morning by a loud whistle. Opening her 
eyes, she saw her little bed and the hay beside her bathed in golden sunlight. 
For a short while she did not know where she was, but when she heard her 
grandfather’s deep voice outside, she recollected everything. She remembered 
how she had come up the mountain the day before and left old Ursula, who 
was always shivering with cold and sat near the stove all day. While Heidi 
lived with Ursula, she had always been obliged to keep in the house, where 
the old woman could see her. Being deaf, Ursula was afraid to let Heidi go 
outdoors, and the child had often fretted in the narrow room and had longed to 
run outside. She was therefore delighted to find herself in her new home and 
hardly could wait to see the goats again. Jumping out of bed, she put on her 
few things and in a short time went down the ladder and ran outside. Peter 
was already there with his flock, waiting for Schwänli and Bärli, whom the 
grandfather was just bringing to join the other goats. 

“Do you want to go with him to the pasture?” asked the grandfather. 

“Yes,” cried Heidi, clapping her hands. 

“Go now, and wash yourself first, for the sun will laugh at you if he sees 
how dirty you are. Everything is ready there for you,” he added, pointing to a 
large tub of water that stood in the sun. Heidi did as she was told, and washed 
and rubbed herself till her cheeks were glowing. In the meanwhile the 
grandfather called to Peter to come into the hut and bring his bag along. The 
boy followed the old man, who commanded him to open the bag in which he 
carried his scanty dinner. The grandfather put into the bag a piece of bread 
and a slice of cheese, that were easily twice as large as those the boy had in 
the bag himself. 

“The little bowl goes in, too,” said the Uncle, “for the child does not know 


how to drink straight from the goat, the way you do. She is going to stay with 


you all day, therefore milk two bowls full for her dinner. Look out that she 
does not fall over the rocks! Do you hear?” 

Just then Heidi came running in. “Grandfather, can the sun still laugh at 
me?” she asked. The child had rubbed herself so violently with the coarse 
towel which the grandfather had put beside the tub that her face, neck and 
arms were as red as a lobster. With a smile the grandfather said: “No, he can’t 
laugh any more now; but when you come home to-night you must go into the 
tub like a fish. When one goes about like the goats, one gets dirty feet. Be 
off!” 

They started merrily up the Alp. A cloudless, deep-blue sky looked down 
on them, for the wind had driven away every little cloud in the night. The 
fresh green mountain-side was bathed in brilliant sunlight, and many blue and 
yellow flowers had opened. Heidi was wild with joy and ran from side to side. 
In one place she saw big patches of fine red primroses, on another spot blue 
gentians sparkled in the grass, and everywhere the golden rock-roses were 
nodding to her. In her transport at finding such treasures, Heidi even forgot 
Peter and his goats. She ran far ahead of him and then strayed away off to one 
side, for the sparkling flowers tempted her here and there. Picking whole 
bunches of them to take home with her, she put them all into her little apron. 

Peter, whose round eyes could only move about slowly, had a hard time 
looking out for her. The goats were even worse, and only by shouting and 
whistling, especially by swinging his rod, could he drive them together. 

“Heidi, where are you now?” he called quite angrily. 

“Here,” it sounded from somewhere. Peter could not see her, for she was 
sitting on the ground behind a little mound, which was covered with fragrant 
flowers. The whole air was filled with their perfume, and the child drew it in, 
in long breaths. 

“Follow me now!” Peter called out. “The grandfather has told me to look 
out for you, and you must not fall over the rocks.” 

“Where are they?” asked Heidi without even stirring. 

“Way up there, and we have still far to go. If you come quickly, we may 


see the eagle there and hear him shriek.” 


That tempted Heidi, and she came running to Peter, with her apron full of 
flowers. 

“You have enough now,” he declared. “If you pick them all to-day, there 
won’t be any left to-morrow.” Heidi admitted that, besides which she had her 
apron already full. From now on she stayed at Peter’s side. The goats, 
scenting the pungent herbs, also hurried up without delay. 

Peter generally took his quarters for the day at the foot of a high cliff, 
which seemed to reach far up into the sky. Overhanging rocks on one side 
made it dangerous, so that the grandfather was wise to warn Peter. 

After they had reached their destination, the boy took off his bag, putting it 
in a little hollow in the ground. The wind often blew in violent gusts up there, 
and Peter did not want to lose his precious load. Then he lay down in the 
sunny grass, for he was very tired. 

Heidi, taking off her apron, rolled it tightly together and put it beside 
Peter’s bag. Then, sitting down beside the boy, she looked about her. Far 
down she saw the glistening valley; a large field of snow rose high in front of 
her. Heidi sat a long time without stirring, with Peter asleep by her side and 
the goats climbing about between the bushes. A light breeze fanned her cheek 
and those big mountains about her made her feel happy as never before. She 
looked up at the mountain-tops till they all seemed to have faces, and soon 
they were familiar to her, like old friends. Suddenly she heard a loud, sharp 
scream, and looking up she beheld the largest bird she had ever seen, flying 
above her. With outspread wings he flew in large circles over Heidi’s head. 

“Wake up, Peter!” Heidi called. “Look up, Peter, and see the eagle there!” 

Peter got wide wake, and then they both watched the bird breathlessly. It 
rose higher and higher into the azure, till it disappeared at last behind the 
mountain-peak. 

“Where has it gone?” Heidi asked. 

“Home to its nest,” was Peter’s answer. 

“Oh, does it really live way up there? How wonderful that must be! But 
tell me why it screams so loud?” Heidi inquired. 


“Because it has to,” Peter replied. 


“Oh, let’s climb up there and see its nest!” implored Heidi, but Peter, 
expressing decided disapproval in his voice, answered: “Oh dear, Oh dear, not 
even goats could climb up there! Grandfather has told me not to let you fall 
down the rocks, so we can’t go!” 

Peter now began to call loudly and to whistle, and soon all the goats were 
assembled on the green field. Heidi ran into their midst, for she loved to see 
them leaping and playing about. 

Peter in the meantime was preparing dinner for Heidi and himself, by 
putting her large pieces on one side and his own small ones on the other. Then 
he milked Bärli and put the full bowl in the middle. When he was ready, he 
called to the little girl. But it took some time before she obeyed his call. 





SHE HANDED HIM ALSO THE WHOLE SLICE OF CHEESE 


“Stop jumping, now,” said Peter, “and sit down; your dinner is ready.’ 
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“Is this milk for me?” she inquired. 


“Yes it is; those large pieces also belong to you. When you are through 
with the milk, Pll get you some more. After that I’ll get mine.” 

“What milk do you get?” Heidi inquired. 

“T get it from my own goat, that speckled one over there. But go ahead and 
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eat!” Peter commanded again. Heidi obeyed, and when the bowl was empty, 
he filled it again. Breaking off a piece of bread for herself, she gave Peter the 
rest, which was still bigger than his own portion had been. She handed him 
also the whole slice of cheese, saying: “You can eat that, I have had enough!” 

Peter was speechless with surprise, for it would have been impossible for 
him ever to give up any of his share. Not taking Heidi in earnest, he hesitated 
till she put the things on his knees. Then he saw she really meant it, and he 
seized his prize. Nodding his thanks to her, he ate the most luxurious meal he 
had ever had in all his life. Heidi was watching the goats in the meantime, and 
asked Peter for their names. 

The boy could tell them all to her, for their names were about the only 
thing he had to carry in his head. She soon knew them, too, for she had 
listened attentively. One of them was the Big Turk, who tried to stick his big 
horns into all the others. Most of the goats ran away from their rough 
comrade. The bold Thistlefinch alone was not afraid, and running his horns 
three or four times into the other, so astonished the Turk with his great daring 
that he stood still and gave up fighting, for the Thistlefinch had sharp horns 
and met him in the most warlike attitude. A small, white goat, called 
Snowhopper, kept up bleating in the most piteous way, which induced Heidi 
to console it several times. Heidi at last went to the little thing again, and 
throwing her arms around its head, she asked, “What is the matter with you, 
Snowhopper? Why do you always cry for help?” The little goat pressed close 
to Heidi’s side and became perfectly quiet. Peter was still eating, but between 
the swallows he called to Heidi: “She is so unhappy, because the old goat has 
left us. She was sold to somebody in Mayenfeld two days ago.” 

“Who was the old goat?” 

“Her mother, of course.” 


“Where is her grandmother?” 


“She hasn’t any.” 

“And her grandfather?” 

“Hasn’t any either.” 

“Poor little Snowhopper!” said Heidi, drawing the little creature tenderly 
to her. “Don’t grieve any more; see, I am coming up with you every day now, 
and if there is anything the matter, you can come to me.” 

Snowhopper rubbed her head against Heidi’s shoulder and stopped 
bleating. When Peter had finally finished his dinner, he joined Heidi. 

The little girl had just been observing that Schwänli and Bärli were by far 
the cleanest and prettiest of the goats. They evaded the obtrusive Turk with a 
sort of contempt and always managed to find the greenest bushes for 
themselves. She mentioned it to Peter, who replied: “I know! Of course they 
are the prettiest, because the uncle washes them and gives them salt. He has 
the best stable by far.” 

All of a sudden Peter, who had been lying on the ground, jumped up and 
bounded after the goats. Heidi, knowing that something must have happened, 
followed him. She saw him running to a dangerous abyss on the side. Peter 
had noticed how the rash Thistlefinch had gone nearer and nearer to the 
dangerous spot. Peter only just came in time to prevent the goat from falling 
down over the very edge. Unfortunately Peter had stumbled over a stone in 
his hurry and was only able to catch the goat by one leg. The Thistlefinch, 
being enraged to find himself stopped in his charming ramble, bleated 
furiously. Not being able to get up, Peter loudly called for help. Heidi 
immediately saw that Peter was nearly pulling off the animal’s leg. She 
quickly picked some fragrant herbs and holding them under the animal’s nose, 
she said soothingly: “Come, come, Thistlefinch, and be sensible. You might 
fall down there and break your leg. That would hurt you horribly.” 

The goat turned about and devoured the herbs Heidi held in her hand. 
When Peter got to his feet, he led back the runaway with Heidi’s help. When 
he had the goat in safety, he raised his rod to beat it for punishment. The goat 
retreated shyly, for it knew what was coming. Heidi screamed loudly: “Peter, 


no, do not beat him! look how scared he is.” 


“He well deserves it,” snarled Peter, ready to strike. But Heidi, seizing his 
arm, shouted, full of indignation: “You mustn’t hurt him! Let him go!” 

Heidi’s eyes were sparkling, and when he saw her with her commanding 
mien, he desisted and dropped his rope. “Pll let him go, if you give me a 
piece of your cheese again to-morrow,” he said, for he wanted a compensation 
for his fright. 

“You may have it all to-morrow and every day, because I don’t need it,” 
Heidi assured him. “I shall also give you a big piece of bread, if you promise 
never to beat any of the goats.” 

“T don’t care,” growled Peter, and in that way he gave his promise. 

Thus the day had passed, and the sun was already sinking down behind the 
mountains. Sitting on the grass, Heidi looked at the bluebells and the wild 
roses that were shining in the last rays of the sun. The peaks also started to 
glow, and Heidi suddenly called to the boy: “Oh, Peter, look! everything is on 
fire. The mountains are burning and the sky, too. Oh, look! the moon over 
there is on fire, too. Do you see the mountains all in a glow? Oh, how 
beautiful the snow looks! Peter, the eagle’s nest is surely on fire, too. Oh, look 
at the fir-trees over there!” 

Peter was quietly peeling his rod, and looking up, said to Heidi: “This is no 
fire; it always looks like that.” 

“But what is it then?” asked Heidi eagerly, gazing about her everywhere. 

“Tt gets that way of itself,” explained Peter. 

“Oh look! Everything is all rosy now! Oh, look at this mountain over there 
with the snow and the sharp peaks. What is its name?” 

“Mountains have no names,” he answered. 

“Oh, see, how beautiful! It looks as if many, many roses were growing on 
those cliffs. Oh, now they are getting grey. Oh dear! the fire has gone out and 
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it is all over. What a terrible shame!” said Heidi quite despondently. 

“Tt will be the same again tomorrow,” Peter reassured her. “Come now, we 
have to go home.” 

When Peter had called the goats together, they started downwards. 


“Will it be like that every day when we are up?” asked Heidi, eagerly. 


“Tt usually is,” was the reply. 

“What about tomorrow?” she inquired. 

“Tomorrow it will be like that, I am sure,” Peter affirmed. 

That made Heidi feel happy again. She walked quietly by Peter’s side, 
thinking over all the new things she had seen. At last, reaching the hut, they 
found the grandfather waiting for them on a bench under the fir-trees. Heidi 
ran up to him and the two goats followed, for they knew their master. Peter 
called to her: “Come again tomorrow! Good-night!” 

Heidi gave him her hand, assuring him that she would come, and finding 
herself surrounded by the goats, she hugged Snowhopper a last time. 

When Peter had disappeared, Heidi returned to her grandfather. “Oh 
grandfather! it was so beautiful! I saw the fire and the roses on the rocks! And 
see the many, many flowers I am bringing you!” With that Heidi shook them 
out of her apron. But oh, how miserable they looked! Heidi did not even 
know them any more. 

“What is the matter with them, grandfather? They looked so different!” 
Heidi exclaimed in her fright. 

“They are made to bloom in the sun and not to be shut up in an apron,” 
said the grandfather. 

“Then I shall never pick them any more! Please, grandfather, tell me why 
the eagle screeches so loudly,” asked Heidi. 

“First go and take a bath, while I go into the shed to get your milk. 
Afterwards we’ll go inside together and PII tell you all about it during supper- 
time.” 

They did as was proposed, and when Heidi sat on her high chair before her 
milk, she asked the same question as before. 

“Because he is sneering at the people down below, who sit in the villages 
and make each other angry. He calls down to them:— ‘If you would go apart 
to live up on the heights like me, you would feel much better!’” The 
grandfather said these last words with such a wild voice, that it reminded 
Heidi of the eagle’s screech. 


“Why do the mountains have no names, grandfather?” asked Heidi. 


“They all have names, and if you tell me their shape I can name them for 
you.” 

Heidi described several and the old man could name them all. The child 
told him now about all the happenings of the day, and especially about the 
wonderful fire. She asked how it came about. 

“The sun does it,” he exclaimed. “Saying good-night to the mountains, he 
throws his most beautiful rays to them, that they may not forget him till the 
morning.” 

Heidi was so much pleased with this explanation, that she could hardly 
wait to see the sun’s good-night greetings repeated. It was time now to go to 
bed, and Heidi slept soundly all night. She dreamt that the little Snowhopper 
was bounding happily about on the glowing mountains with many glistening 


roses blooming round her. 


IV. IN THE GRANDMOTHER’S HUT 


NEXT MORNING PETER came again with his goats, and Heidi went up to the 
pasture with them. This happened day after day, and in this healthy life Heidi 
grew stronger, and more sunburnt every day. Soon the autumn came and when 
the wind was blowing across the mountainside, the grandfather would say: 
“You must stay home to-day, Heidi; for the wind can blow such a little thing 
as you down into the valley with a single gust.” 

It always made Peter unhappy when Heidi did not come along, for he saw 
nothing but misfortunes ahead of him; he hardly knew how to pass his time, 
and besides, he was deprived of his abundant dinner. The goats were so 
accustomed to Heidi by this time, that they did not follow Peter when she was 
not with him. 

Heidi herself did not mind staying at home, for she loved nothing better 
than to watch her grandfather with his saw and hammer. Sometimes the 
grandfather would make small round cheeses on those days, and there was no 
greater pleasure for Heidi than to see him stir the butter with his bare arms. 
When the wind would howl through the fir-trees on those stormy days, Heidi 
would run out to the grove, thrilled and happy by the wondrous roaring in the 
branches. The sun had lost its vigor, and the child had to put on her shoes and 
stockings and her little dress. 

The weather got colder and colder, and when Peter came up in the 
morning, he would blow into his hands, he was so frozen. At last even Peter 
could not come any more, for a deep snow had fallen over night. Heidi stood 
at the window, watching the snow falling down. It kept on snowing till it 
reached the windows; still it did not stop, and soon the windows could not be 
opened, and they were all shut in. When it had lasted for several days, Heidi 
thought that it would soon cover up the cottage. It finally stopped, and the 


grandfather went out to shovel the snow away from the door and windows, 


piling it up high here and there. In the afternoon the two were sitting near the 
fire when noisy steps were heard outside and the door was pushed open. It 
was Peter, who had come up to see Heidi. Muttering, “Good-evening,” he 
went up to the fire. His face was beaming, and Heidi had to laugh when she 
saw little waterfalls trickling down from his person, for all the ice and snow 
had melted in the great heat. 

The grandfather now asked Peter how he got along in school. Heidi was so 
interested that she asked him a hundred questions. Poor Peter, who was not an 
easy talker, found himself in great difficulty answering the little girl’s 
inquiries, but at least it gave him leisure to dry his clothes. 

During this conversation the grandfather’s eyes had been twinkling, and at 
last he said to the boy: “Now that you have been under fire, general, you need 
some strengthening. Come and join us at supper.” 

With that the old man prepared a meal which amply satisfied Peter’s 
appetite. It had begun to get dark, and Peter knew that it was time to go. He 
had said good-bye and thank you, when turning to Heidi he remarked: 

“PII come next Sunday, if I may. By the way, Heidi, grandmother asked me 
to tell you that she would love to see you.” 

Heidi immediately approved of this idea, and her first word next morning 
was: “Grandfather, I must go down to grandmother. She is expecting me.” 

Four days later the sun was shining and the tight-packed frozen snow was 
crackling under every step. Heidi was sitting at the dinner-table, imploring the 
old man to let her make the visit then, when he got up, and fetching down her 
heavy cover, told her to follow him. They went out into the glistening snow; 
no sound was heard and the snow-laden fir-trees shone and glittered in the 
sun. Heidi in her transport was running to and fro: “Grandfather, come out! 
Oh, look at the trees! They are all covered with silver and gold,” she called to 
the grandfather, who had just come out of his workshop with a wide sled. 
Wrapping the child up in her cover, he put her on the sled, holding her fast. 
Off they started at such a pace that Heidi shouted for joy, for she seemed to be 
flying like a bird. The sled had stopped in front of Peter’s hut, and grandfather 


said: “Go in. When it gets dark, start on your way home.” When he had 


unwrapped her, he turned homewards with his sled. 





OFF THEY STARTED AT SUCH A PACE THAT HEIDI SHOUTED 
FOR JOY 

Opening the door, Heidi found herself in a tiny, dark kitchen, and going 
through another door, she entered a narrow chamber. Near a table a woman 
was seated, busy with mending Peter’s coat, which Heidi had recognized 
immediately. A bent old woman was sitting in a corner, and Heidi, 
approaching her at once, said: “How do you do, grandmother? I have come 
now, and I hope I haven’t kept you waiting too long!” 

Lifting her head, the grandmother sought for Heidi’s hand. Feeling it 
thoughtfully, she said: “Are you the little girl who lives up with the uncle? Is 
your name Heidi?” 

“Yes,” Heidi replied. “The grandfather just brought me down in the sled.” 


“How is it possible? Your hands are as warm as toast! Brigida, did the 
uncle really come down with the child?” 

Brigida, Peter’s mother, had gotten up to look at the child. She said: “I 
don’t know if he did, but I don’t think so. She probably doesn’t know.” 

Heidi, looking up, said quite decidedly: “I know that grandfather wrapped 
me up in a cover when we coasted down together.” 

“Peter was right after all,” said the grandmother. “We never thought the 
child would live more than three weeks with him. Brigida, tell me what she 
looks like.” 

“She has Adelheid’s fine limbs and black eyes, and curly hair like Tobias 
and the old man. I think she looks like both of them.” 

While the women were talking, Heidi had been taking in everything. Then 
she said: “Grandmother, look at the shutter over there. It is hanging loose. If 
grandfather were here, he would fasten it. It will break the window-pane! Just 
look at it.” 

“What a sweet child you are,” said the grandmother tenderly. “I can hear it, 
but I cannot see it, child. This cottage rattles and creaks, and when the wind 
blows, it comes in through every chink. Some day the whole house will break 
to pieces and fall on top of us. If only Peter knew how to mend it! We have no 
one else.” 

“Why, grandmother, can’t you see the shutter?” asked Heidi. 

“Child, I cannot see anything,” lamented the old woman. 

“Can you see it when I open the shutter to let in the light?” 

“No, no, not even then. Nobody can ever show me the light again.” 

“But you can see when you go out into the snow, where everything is 
bright. Come with me, grandmother, I’ll show you!” and Heidi, taking the old 
woman by the hand, tried to lead her out. Heidi was frightened and got more 
anxious all the time. 

“Just let me stay here, child. Everything is dark for me, and my poor eyes 
can neither see the snow nor the light.” 

“But grandmother, does it not get light in the summer, when the sun shines 


down on the mountains to say good-night, setting them all aflame?” 


“No, child, I can never see the fiery mountains any more. I have to live in 
darkness, always.” 

Heidi burst out crying now and sobbed aloud. “Can nobody make it light 
for you? Is there nobody who can do it, grandmother? Nobody?” 

The grandmother tried all possible means to comfort the child; it wrung her 
heart to see her terrible distress. It was awfully hard for Heidi to stop crying 
when she had once begun, for she cried so seldom. The grandmother said: 
“Heidi, let me tell you something. People who cannot see love to listen to 
friendly words. Sit down beside me and tell me all about yourself. Talk to me 
about your grandfather, for it has been long since I have heard anything about 
him. I used to know him very well.” 

Heidi suddenly wiped away her tears, for she had had a cheering thought. 
“Grandmother, I shall tell grandfather about it, and I am sure he can make it 
light for you. He can mend your little house and stop the rattling.” 

The old woman remained silent, and Heidi, with the greatest vivacity, 
began to describe her life with the grandfather. Listening attentively, the two 
women would say to each other sometimes: “Do you hear what she says about 
the uncle? Did you listen?” 

Heidi’s tale was interrupted suddenly by a great thumping on the door; and 
who should come in but Peter. No sooner had he seen Heidi, than he smiled, 
opening his round eyes as wide as possible. Heidi called, “Good-evening, 
Peter!” 

“Is it really time for him to come home!” exclaimed Peter’s grandmother. 
“How quickly the time has flown. Good-evening, little Peter; how is your 
reading going?” 

“Just the same,” the boy replied. 

“Oh, dear, I was hoping for a change at last. You are nearly twelve years 
old, my boy.” 

“Why should there be a change?” inquired Heidi with greatest interest. 

“I am afraid he’ll never learn it after all. On the shelf over there is an old 


prayer-book with beautiful songs. I have forgotten them all, for I do not hear 


them any more. I longed that Peter should read them to me some day, but he 
will never be able to!” 

Peter’s mother got up from her work now, saying, “I must make a light. 
The afternoon has passed and now it’s getting dark.” 

When Heidi heard those words, she started, and holding out her hand to all, 
she said: “Good-night. I have to go, for it is getting dark.” But the anxious 
grandmother called out: “Wait, child, don’t go up alone! Go with her, Peter, 
and take care that she does not fall. Don’t let her get cold, do you hear? Has 
Heidi a shawl?” 

“T haven’t, but I won’t be cold,” Heidi called back, for she had already 
escaped through the door. She ran so fast that Peter could hardly follow her. 
The old woman frettingly called out: “Brigida, run after her. Get a warm 
shawl, she’ll freeze in this cold night. Hurry up!” Brigida obeyed. The 
children had hardly climbed any distance, when they saw the old man coming 
and with a few vigorous steps he stood beside them. 

“I am glad you kept your word, Heidi,” he said; and packing her into her 
cover, he started up the hill, carrying the child in his arms. Brigida had come 
in time to see it, and told the grandmother what she had witnessed. 

“Thank God, thank God!” the old woman said. “I hope she’ll come again; 
she has done me so much good! What a soft heart she has, the darling, and 
how nicely she can talk.” All evening the grandmother said to herself, “If only 
he lets her come again! I have something to look forward to in this world 
now, thank God!” 

Heidi could hardly wait before they reached the cottage. She had tried to 
talk on the way, but no sound could be heard through the heavy cover. As 
soon as they were inside the hut she began: “Grandfather, we must take some 
nails and a hammer down tomorrow; a shutter is loose in grandmother’s 
house and many other places shake. Everything rattles in her house.” 

“Ts that so? Who says we must?” 

“Nobody told me, but I know,” Heidi replied. “Everything is loose in the 
house, and poor grandmother told me she was afraid that the house might 


tumble down. And grandfather, she cannot see the light. Can you help her and 


make it light for her? How terrible it must be to be afraid in the dark and 
nobody there to help you! Oh, please, grandfather, do something to help her! I 
know you can.” 

Heidi had been clinging to her grandfather and looking up to him with 
trusting eyes. At last he said, glancing down: “All right, child, we’ll see that it 
won’t rattle any more. We can do it tomorrow.” 

Heidi was so overjoyed at these words that she danced around the room 
shouting: “We’ll do it tomorrow! We can do it tomorrow!” 

The grandfather, keeping his word, took Heidi down the following day 
with the same instructions as before. After Heidi had disappeared, he went 
around the house inspecting it. 

The grandmother, in her joy at seeing the child again, had stopped the 
wheel and called: “Here is the child again! She has come again!” Heidi, 
grasping her outstretched hands, sat herself on a low stool at the old woman’s 
feet and began to chat. Suddenly violent blows were heard outside; the 
grandmother in her fright nearly upset the spinning-wheel and screamed: “Oh, 
God, it has come at last. The hut is tumbling down!” 

“Grandmother, don’t be frightened,” said the child, while she put her arms 
around her. “Grandfather is just fastening the shutter and fixing everything for 
you.” 

“Is it possible? Has God not forgotten us after all? Brigida, have you heard 
it? Surely that is a hammer. Ask him to come in a moment, if it is he, for I 
must thank him.” 

When Brigida went out, she found the old man busy with putting a new 
beam along the wall. Approaching him, she said: “Mother and I wish you a 
good-afternoon. We are very much obliged to you for doing us such a service, 
and mother would like to see you. There are few that would have done it, 
uncle, and how can we thank you?” 

“That will do,” he interrupted. “I know what your opinion about me is. Go 
in, for I can find what needs mending myself.” 

Brigida obeyed, for the uncle had a way that nobody could oppose. All 


afternoon the uncle hammered around; he even climbed up on the roof, where 


much was missing. At last he had to stop, for the last nail was gone from his 
pocket. The darkness had come in the meantime, and Heidi was ready to go 
up with him, packed warmly in his arms. 

Thus the winter passed. Sunshine had come again into the blind woman’s 
life, and made her days less dark and dreary. Early every morning she would 
begin to listen for Heidi’s footsteps, and when the door was opened and the 
child ran in, the grandmother exclaimed every time more joyfully: “Thank 
God, she has come again!” 

Heidi would talk about her life, and make the grandmother smile and 
laugh, and in that way the hours flew by. In former times the old woman had 
always sighed: “Brigida, is the day not over yet?” but now she always 
exclaimed after Heidi’s departure: “How quickly the afternoon has gone by. 
Don’t you think so, too, Brigida?” Her daughter had to assent, for Heidi had 
long ago won her heart. “If only God will spare us the child!” the 
grandmother would often say. “I hope the uncle will always be kind, as he is 
now.”— “Does Heidi look well, Brigida?” was a frequent question, which 
always got a reassuring answer. 

Heidi also became very fond of the old grandmother, and when the weather 
was fair, she visited her every day that winter. Whenever the child 
remembered that the grandmother was blind, she would get very sad; her only 
comfort was that her coming brought such happiness. The grandfather soon 
had mended the cottage; often he would take down big loads of timber, which 
he used to good purpose. The grandmother vowed that no rattling could be 
heard any more, and that, thanks to the uncle’s kindness, she slept better that 
winter than she had done for many a year. 
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V. TWO VISITORS 


Two WINTERS HAD nearly passed. Heidi was happy, for the spring was 
coming again, with the soft delicious wind that made the fir-trees roar. Soon 
she would be able to go up to the pasture, where blue and yellow flowers 
greeted her at every step. She was nearly eight years old, and had learned to 
take care of the goats, who ran after her like little dogs. Several times the 
village teacher had sent word by Peter that the child was wanted in school, but 
the old man had not paid any attention to the message and had kept her with 
him as before. It was a beautiful morning in March. The snow had melted on 
the slopes, and was going fast. Snowdrops were peeping through the ground, 
which seemed to be getting ready for spring. Heidi was running to and fro 
before the door, when she suddenly saw an old gentleman, dressed in black, 
standing beside her. As she appeared frightened, he said kindly: “You must 
not be afraid of me, for I love children. Give me your hand, Heidi, and tell me 
where your grandfather is.” 

“He is inside, making round wooden spoons,” the child replied, opening 
the door while she spoke. 

It was the old pastor of the village, who had known the grandfather years 
ago. After entering, he approached the old man, saying: “Good-morning, 
neighbor.” 

The old man got up, surprised, and offering a seat to the visitor, said: 
“Good-morning, Mr. Parson. Here is a wooden chair, if it is good enough.” 

Sitting down, the parson said: “It is long since I have seen you, neighbor. I 
have come to-day to talk over a matter with you. I am sure you can guess 
what it is about.” 

The clergyman here looked at Heidi, who was standing near the door. 

“Heidi, run out to see the goats,” said the grandfather, “and bring them 


some Salt; you can stay till I come.” 


Heidi disappeared on the spot. “The child should have come to school a 
year ago,” the parson went on to say. “Didn’t you get the teacher’s warning? 
What do you intend to do with the child?” 

“T do not want her to go to school,” said the old man, unrelentingly. 

“What do you want the child to be?” 

“T want her to be free and happy as a bird!” 

“But she is human, and it is high time for her to learn something. I have 
come now to tell you about it, so that you can make your plans. She must 
come to school next winter; remember that.” 

“T shan’t do it, pastor!” was the reply. 

“Do you think there is no way?” the clergyman replied, a little hotly. “You 
know the world, for you have travelled far. What little sense you show!” 

“You think I am going to send this delicate child to school in every storm 
and weather!” the old man said excitedly. “It is a two hours’ walk, and I shall 
not let her go; for the wind often howls so that it chokes me if I venture out. 
Did you know Adelheid, her mother? She was a sleep-walker, and had 
fainting-fits. Nobody shall compel me to let her go; I will gladly fight it out in 
court.” 

“You are perfectly right,” said the clergyman kindly. “You could not send 
her to school from here. Why don’t you come down to live among us again? 
You are leading a strange life here; I wonder how you can keep the child 
warm in winter.” 

“She has young blood and a good cover. I know where to find good wood, 
and all winter I keep a fire going. I couldn’t live in the village, for the people 
there and I despise each other; we had better keep apart.” 

“You are mistaken, I assure you! Make your peace with God, and then 
you’ll see how happy you will be.” 

The clergyman had risen, and holding out his hand, he said cordially: “I 
shall count on you next winter, neighbor. We shall receive you gladly, 
reconciled with God and man.” 

But the uncle replied firmly, while he shook his visitor by the hand: 


“Thank you for your kindness, but you will have to wait in vain.” 


“God be with you,” said the parson, and left him sadly. 

The old man was out of humor that day, and when Heidi begged to go to 
the grandmother, he only growled: “Not to-day.” Next day they had hardly 
finished their dinner, when another visitor arrived. It was Heidi’s aunt Deta; 
she wore a hat with feathers and a dress with such a train that it swept up 
everything that lay on the cottage floor. While the uncle looked at her silently, 
Deta began to praise him and the child’s red cheeks. She told him that it had 
not been her intention to leave Heidi with him long, for she knew she must be 
in his way. She had tried to provide for the child elsewhere, and at last she 
had found a splendid chance for her. Very rich relations of her lady, who 
owned the largest house in Frankfurt, had a lame daughter. This poor little girl 
was confined to her rolling-chair and needed a companion at her lessons. Deta 
had heard from her lady that a sweet, quaint child was wanted as playmate 
and schoolmate for the invalid. She had gone to the housekeeper and told her 
all about Heidi. The lady, delighted with the idea, had told her to fetch the 
child at once. She had come now, and it was a lucky chance for Heidi, “for 
one never knew what might happen in such a case, and who could tell—” 

“Have you finished?” the old man interrupted her at last. 

“Why, one might think I was telling you the silliest things. There is not a 
man in Prätiggan who would not thank God for such news.” 

“Bring them to somebody else, but not to me,” said the uncle, coldly. 

Deta, flaming up, replied: “Do you want to hear what I think? Don’t I 
know how old she is; eight years old and ignorant of everything. They have 
told me that you refuse to send her to church and to school. She is my only 
sister’s child, and I shall not bear it, for I am responsible. You do not care for 
her, how else could you be indifferent to such luck. You had better give way 
or I shall get the people to back me. If I were you, I would not have it brought 
to court; some things might be warmed up that you would not care to hear 
about.” 

“Be quiet!” the uncle thundered with flaming eyes. “Take her and ruin her, 
but do not bring her before my sight again. I do not want to see her with 


feathers in her hat and wicked words like yours.” 


With long strides he went out. 

“You have made him angry!” said Heidi with a furious look. 

“He won’t be cross long. But come now, where are your things?” asked 
Deta. 

“I won’t come,” Heidi replied. 

“What?” Deta said passionately. But changing her tone, she continued in a 
more friendly manner: “Come now; you don’t understand me. I am taking you 
to the most beautiful place you have ever seen.” After packing up Heidi’s 
clothes she said again, “Come, child, and take your hat. It is not very nice, but 
we can’t help it.” 

“T shall not come,” was the reply. 

“Don’t be stupid and obstinate, like a goat. Listen to me. Grandfather is 
sending us away and we must do what he commands, or he will get more 
angry still. You’ll see how fine it is in Frankfurt. If you do not like it, you can 
come home again and by that time grandfather will have forgiven us.” 

“Can I come home again to-night?” asked Heidi. 

“Come now, I told you you could come back. If we get to Mayenfeld 
today, we can take the train to-morrow. That will make you fly home again in 
the shortest time!” 

Holding the bundle, Deta led the child down the mountain. On their way 
they met Peter, who had not gone to school that day. The boy thought it was a 
more useful occupation to look for hazel-rods than to learn to read, for he 
always needed the rods. He had had a most successful day, for he carried an 
enormous bundle on his shoulder. When he caught sight of Heidi and Deta, he 
asked them where they were going. 

“T am going to Frankfurt with Aunt Deta,” Heidi replied; “but first I must 
see grandmother, for she is waiting.” 

“Oh no, it is too late. You can see her when you come back, but not now,” 
said Deta, pulling Heidi along with her, for she was afraid that the old woman 
might detain the child. 

Peter ran into the cottage and hit the table with his rods. The grandmother 


jumped up in her fright and asked him what that meant. 


“They have taken Heidi away,” Peter said with a groan. 

“Who has, Peter? Where has she gone?” the unhappy grandmother asked. 
Brigida had seen Deta walking up the footpath a short while ago and soon 
they guessed what had happened. With a trembling hand the old woman 
opened a window and called out as loudly as she could: “Deta, Deta, don’t 
take the child away. Don’t take her from us.” 

When Heidi heard that she struggled to get free, and said: “I must go to 
grandmother; she is calling me.” 

But Deta would not let her go. She urged her on by saying that she might 
return soon again. She also suggested that Heidi might bring a lovely present 
to the grandmother when she came back. 

Heidi liked this prospect and followed Deta without more ado. After a 
while she asked: “What shall I bring to the grandmother?” 

“You might bring her some soft white rolls, Heidi. I think the black bread 
is too hard for poor grandmother to eat.” 

“Yes, I know, aunt, she always gives it to Peter,” Heidi confirmed her. “We 
must go quickly now; we might get to Frankfurt today and then I can be back 


tomorrow with the rolls.” 





WHEN HEIDI HEARD THAT SHE STRUGGLED TO GET FREE 

Heidi was running now, and Deta had to follow. She was glad enough to 
escape the questions that people might ask her in the village. People could see 
that Heidi was pulling her along, so she said: “I can’t stop. Don’t you see how 
the child is hurrying? We have still far to go,” whenever she heard from all 
sides: “Are you taking her with you?” “Is she running away from the uncle?” 
“What a wonder she is still alive!” “What red cheeks she has,” and so on. 
Soon they had escaped and had left the village far behind them. 

From that time on the uncle looked more angry than ever when he came to 
the village. Everybody was afraid of him, and the women would warn their 
children to keep out of his sight. 

He came down but seldom, and then only to sell his cheese and buy his 


provisions. Often people remarked how lucky it was that Heidi had left him. 


They had seen her hurrying away, so they thought that she had been glad to 
go. 

The old grandmother alone stuck to him faithfully. Whenever anybody 
came up to her, she would tell them what good care the old man had taken of 
Heidi. She also told them that he had mended her little house. These reports 
reached the village, of course, but people only half believed them, for the 
grandmother was infirm and old. She began her days with sighing again. “All 
happiness has left us with the child. The days are so long and dreary, and I 
have no joy left. If only I could hear Heidi’s voice before I die,” the poor old 


woman would exclaim, day after day. 





VI. ANEW CHAPTER WITH NEW THINGS 


IN A BEAUTIFUL house in Frankfurt lived a sick child by the name of Clara 
Sesemann. She was sitting in a comfortable rolling-chair, which could be 
pushed from room to room. Clara spent most of her time in the study, where 
long rows of bookcases lined the walls. This room was used as a living-room, 
and here she was also given her lessons. 

Clara had a pale, thin face with soft blue eyes, which at that moment were 
watching the clock impatiently. At last she said: “Oh Miss Rottenmeier, isn’t 
it time yet?” 

The lady so addressed was the housekeeper, who had lived with Clara 
since Mrs. Sesemann’s death. Miss Rottenmeier wore a peculiar uniform with 
a long cape, and a high cap on her head. Clara’s father, who was away from 
home a great deal, left the entire management of the house to this lady, on the 
condition that his daughter’s wishes should always be considered. 

While Clara was waiting, Deta had arrived at the front door with Heidi. 
She was asking the coachman who had brought her if she could go upstairs. 

“That’s not my business,” grumbled the coachman; “you must ring for the 
butler.” 

Sebastian, the butler, aman with large brass buttons on his coat, soon stood 
before her. 

“May I see Miss Rottenmeier?” Deta asked. 

“That’s not my business,” the butler announced. “Ring for Tinette, the 
maid.” With that, he disappeared. 

Deta, ringing again, saw a girl with a brilliant white cap on her head, 
coming down the stairway. The maid stopped half-way down and asked 
scornfully: “What do you want?” 

Deta repeated her wish again. Tinette told her to wait while she went 


upstairs, but it did not take long before the two were asked to come up. 


Following the maid, they found themselves in the study. Deta held on to 
Heidi’s hand and stayed near the door. 

Miss Rottenmeier, slowly getting up, approached the newcomers. She did 
not seem pleased with Heidi, who wore her hat and shawl and was looking up 
at the lady’s headdress with innocent wonder. 

“What is your name?” the lady asked. 

“Heidi,” was the child’s clear answer. 

“What? Is that a Christian name? What name did you receive in baptism?” 
inquired the lady again. 

“T don’t remember that any more,” the child replied. 

“What an answer! What does that mean?” said the housekeeper, shaking 
her head. “Is the child ignorant or pert, Miss Deta?” 

“I shall speak for the child, if I may, madam,” Deta said, after giving Heidi 
a little blow for her unbecoming answer. “The child has never been in such a 
fine house and does not know how to behave. I hope the lady will forgive her 
manners. She is called Adelheid after her mother, who was my sister.” 

“Oh well, that is better. But Miss Deta, the child seems peculiar for her 
age. I thought I told you that Miss Clara’s companion would have to be 
twelve years old like her, to be able to share her studies. How old is 
Adelheid?” 

“I am sorry, but I am afraid she is somewhat younger than I thought. I 
think she is about ten years old.” 

“Grandfather said that I was eight years old,” said Heidi now. Deta gave 
her another blow, but as the child had no idea why, she did not get 
embarrassed. 

“What, only eight years old!” Miss Rottenmeier exclaimed indignantly. 
“How can we get along? What have you learned? What books have you 
studied?” 

“None,” said Heidi. 

“But how did you learn to read?” 


“I can’t read and Peter can’t do it either,” Heidi retorted. 


“For mercy’s sake! you cannot read?” cried the lady in her surprise. “How 
is it possible? What else have you studied?” 

“Nothing,” replied Heidi, truthfully. 

“Miss Deta, how could you bring this child?” said the housekeeper, when 
she was more composed. 

Deta, however, was not easily intimidated, and said: “I am sorry, but I 
thought this child would suit you. She is small, but older children are often 
spoilt and not like her. I must go now, for my mistress is waiting. As soon as I 
can, Pll come to see how the child is getting along.” With a bow she was 
outside and with a few quick steps hurried down-stairs. 

Miss Rottenmeier followed her and tried to call her back, for she wanted to 
ask Deta a number of questions. 

Heidi was still standing on the same spot. Clara had watched the scene, 
and called to the child now to come to her. 

Heidi approached the rolling-chair. 

“Do you want to be called Heidi or Adelheid?” asked Clara. 

“My name is Heidi and nothing else,” was the child’s answer. 

“PII call you Heidi then, for I like it very much,” said Clara. “I have never 
heard the name before. What curly hair you have! Was it always like that?” 

“T think so.” 

“Did you like to come to Frankfurt?” asked Clara again. 

“Oh, no, but then I am going home again to-morrow, and shall bring 
grandmother some soft white rolls,” Heidi explained. 

“What a curious child you are,” said Clara. “You have come to Frankfurt to 
stay with me, don’t you know that? We shall have our lessons together, and I 
think it will be great fun when you learn to read. Generally the morning seems 
to have no end, for Mr. Candidate comes at ten and stays till two. That is a 
long time, and he has to yawn himself, he gets so tired. Miss Rottenmeier and 
he both yawn together behind their books, but when I do it, Miss Rottenmeier 
makes me take cod-liver oil and says that I am ill. So I must swallow my 
yawns, for I hate the oil. What fun it will be now, when you learn to read!” 

Heidi shook her head doubtfully at these prospects. 


“Everybody must learn to read, Heidi. Mr. Candidate is very patient and 
will explain it all to you. You won’t know what he means at first, for it is 
difficult to understand him. It won’t take long to learn, though, and then you 
will know what he means.” 

When Miss Rottenmeier found that she was unable to recall Deta, she 
came back to the children. She was in a very excited mood, for she felt 
responsible for Heidi’s coming and did not know how to cancel this 
unfortunate step. She soon got up again to go to the dining-room, criticising 
the butler and giving orders to the maid. Sebastian, not daring to show his 
rage otherwise, noisily opened the folding doors. When he went up to Clara’s 
chair, he saw Heidi watching him intently. At last she said: “You look like 
Peter.” 

Miss Rottenmeier was horrified with this remark, and sent them all into the 
dining-room. After Clara was lifted on to her chair, the housekeeper sat down 
beside her. Heidi was motioned to sit opposite the lady. In that way they were 
placed at the enormous table. When Heidi saw a roll on her plate, she turned 
to Sebastian, and pointing at it, asked, “Can I have this?” Heidi had already 
great confidence in the butler, especially on account of the resemblance she 
had discovered. The butler nodded, and when he saw Heidi put the bread in 
her pocket, could hardly keep from laughing. He came to Heidi now with a 
dish of small baked fishes. For a long time the child did not move; then 
turning her eyes to the butler, she said: “Must I eat that?” Sebastian nodded, 
but another pause ensued. “Why don’t you give it to me?” the child quietly 
asked, looking at her plate. The butler, hardly able to keep his countenance, 
was told to place the dish on the table and leave the room. 

When he was gone, Miss Rottenmeier explained to Heidi with many signs 
how to help herself at table. She also told her never to speak to Sebastian 
unless it was important. After that the child was told how to accost the 
servants and the governess. When the question came up of how to call Clara, 
the older girl said, “Of course you shall call me Clara.” 

A great many rules followed now about behavior at all times, about the 


shutting of doors and about going to bed, and a hundred other things. Poor 


Heidi’s eyes were closing, for she had risen at five that morning, and leaning 
against her chair she fell asleep. When Miss Rottenmeier had finished 
instructions, she said: “I hope you will remember everything, Adelheid. Did 
you understand me?” 

“Heidi went to sleep a long time ago,” said Clara, highly amused. 

“It is atrocious what I have to bear with this child,” exclaimed Miss 
Rottenmeier, ringing the bell with all her might. When the two servants 
arrived, they were hardly able to rouse Heidi enough to show her to her bed- 


room. 


Vil. MISS ROTTENMEIER HAS AN UNCOMFORTABLE 
DAY 


Ks 


WHEN HEIDI OPENED her eyes next morning, she did not know where she 
was. She found herself on a high white bed in a spacious room. Looking 
around she observed long white curtains before the windows, several chairs, 
and a sofa covered with cretonne; in a corner she saw a wash-stand with many 
curious things standing on it. 

Suddenly Heidi remembered all the happenings of the previous day. 
Jumping out of bed, she dressed in a great hurry. She was eager to look at the 
sky and the ground below, as she had always done at home. What was her 
disappointment when she found that the windows were too high for her to see 
anything except the walls and windows opposite. Trying to open them, she 
turned from one to the other, but in vain. The poor child felt like a little bird 
that is placed in a glittering cage for the first time. At last she had to resign 
herself, and sat down on a low stool, thinking of the melting snow on the 
slopes and the first flowers of spring that she had hailed with such delight. 

Suddenly Tinette opened the door and said curtly: “Breakfast’s ready.” 

Heidi did not take this for a summons, for the maid’s face was scornful and 
forbidding. She was waiting patiently for what would happen next, when Miss 
Rottenmeier burst into the room, saying: “What is the matter, Adelheid? 
Didn’t you understand? Come to breakfast!” 

Heidi immediately followed the lady into the dining-room, where Clara 
greeted her with a smile. She looked much happier than usual, for she 
expected new things to happen that day. When breakfast had passed without 
disturbance, the two children were allowed to go into the library together and 
were soon left alone. 

“How can I see down to the ground?” Heidi asked. 


“Open a window and peep out,” replied Clara, amused at the question. 


“But it is impossible to open them,” Heidi said, sadly. 

“Oh no. You can’t do it and I can’t help you, either, but if you ask 
Sebastian he’ll do it for you.” 

Heidi was relieved. The poor child had felt like a prisoner in her room. 
Clara now asked Heidi what her home had been like, and Heidi told her 
gladly about her life in the hut. 

The tutor had arrived in the meantime, but he was not asked to go to the 
study as usual. Miss Rottenmeier was very much excited about Heidi’s 
coming and all the complications that arose therefrom. She was really 
responsible for it, having arranged everything herself. She presented the 
unfortunate case before the teacher, for she wanted him to help her to get rid 
of the child. Mr. Candidate, however, was always careful of his judgments, 
and not afraid of teaching beginners. 

When the lady saw that he would not side with her, she let him enter the 
study alone, for the A,B,C held great horrors for her. While she considered 
many problems, a frightful noise as of something falling was heard in the 
adjoining room, followed by a cry to Sebastian for help. Running in, she 
beheld a pile of books and papers on the floor, with the table-cover on top. A 
black stream of ink flowed across the length of the room. Heidi had 
disappeared. 

“There,” Miss Rottenmeier exclaimed, wringing her hands. “Everything 
drenched with ink. Did such a thing ever happen before? This child brings 
nothing but misfortunes on us.” 

The teacher was standing up, looking at the devastation, but Clara was 
highly entertained by these events, and said: “Heidi has not done it on 
purpose and must not be punished. In her hurry to get away she caught on the 
table-cover and pulled it down. I think she must never have seen a coach in all 
her life, for when she heard a carriage rumbling by, she rushed out like mad.” 

“Didn’t I tell you, Mr. Candidate, that she has no idea whatever about 
behavior? She does not even know that she has to sit quiet at her lessons. But 


where has she gone? What would Mr. Sesemann say if she should run away?” 


When Miss Rottenmeier went down-stairs to look for the child, she saw 
her standing at the open door, looking down the street. 

“What are you doing here? How can you run away like that?” scolded 
Miss Rottenmeier. 

“T heard the fir-trees rustle, but I can’t see them and do not hear them any 
more,” replied Heidi, looking in great perplexity down the street. The noise of 
the passing carriage had reminded her of the roaring of the south-wind on the 
Alp. 

“Fir-trees? What nonsense! We are not in a wood. Come with me now to 
see what you have done.” When Heidi saw the devastation that she had 
caused, she was greatly surprised, for she had not noticed it in her hurry. 

“This must never happen again,” said the lady sternly. “You must sit quiet 
at your lessons; if you get up again I shall tie you to your chair. Do you hear 
me?” 

Heidi understood, and gave a promise to sit quietly during her lessons from 
that time on. After the servants had straightened the room, it was late, and 
there was no more time for studies. Nobody had time to yawn that morning. 

In the afternoon, while Clara was resting, Heidi was left to herself. She 
planted herself in the hall and waited for the butler to come up-stairs with the 
silver things. When he reached the head of the stairs, she said to him: “I want 
to ask you something.” She saw that the butler seemed angry, so she reassured 
him by saying that she did not mean any harm. 

“All right, Miss, what is it?” 

“My name is not Miss, why don’t you call me Heidi?” 

“Miss Rottenmeier told me to call you Miss.” 

“Did she? Well then, it must be so. I have three names already,” sighed the 
child. 

“What can I do for you?” asked Sebastian now. 

“Can you open a window for me?” 

“Certainly,” he replied. 

Sebastian got a stool for Heidi, for the window-sill was too high for her to 


see over. In great disappointment, Heidi turned her head away. 


“I don’t see anything but a street of stone. Is it the same way on the other 
side of the house?” 

“Yes.” 

“Where do you go to look far down on everything?” 

“On a church-tower. Do you see that one over there with the golden dome? 
From there you can overlook everything.” 

Heidi immediately stepped down from the stool and ran down-stairs. 
Opening the door, she found herself in the street, but she could not see the 
tower any more. She wandered on from street to street, not daring to accost 
any of the busy people. Passing a corner, she saw a boy who had a barrel- 
organ on his back and a curious animal on his arm. Heidi ran to him and 
asked: “Where is the tower with the golden dome?” 

“Don’t know,” was the reply. 

“Who can tell me?” 

“Don’t know.” 

“Can you show me another church with a tower?” 

“Of course I can.” 

“Then come and show me.” 

“What are you going to give me for it?” said the boy, holding out his hand. 
Heidi had nothing in her pocket but a little flower-picture. Clara had only 
given it to her this morning, so she was loath to part with it. The temptation to 
look far down into the valley was too great for her, though, and she offered 
him the gift. The boy shook his head, to Heidi’s satisfaction. 

“What else do you want?” 

“Money.” 

“T have none, but Clara has some. How much must I give you?” 

“Twenty pennies.” 

“All right, but come.” 

While they were wandering down the street, Heidi found out what a barrel- 
organ was, for she had never seen one. When they arrived before an old 


church with a tower, Heidi was puzzled what to do next, but having 


discovered a bell, she pulled it with all her might. The boy agreed to wait for 
Heidi and show her the way home if she gave him a double fee. 

The lock creaked now from inside, and an old man opened the door. In an 
angry voice, he said: “How do you dare to ring for me? Can’t you see that it is 
only for those who want to see the tower?” 

“But I do,” said Heidi. 

“What do you want to see? Did anybody send you?” asked the man. 

“No; but I want to look down from up there.” 

“Get home and don’t try it again.” With that the tower-keeper was going to 
shut the door, but Heidi held his coat-tails and pleaded with him to let her 
come. The tower-keeper looked at the child’s eyes, which were nearly full of 
tears. 

“All right, come along, if you care so much,” he said, taking her by the 
hand. The two climbed up now many, many steps, which got narrower all the 
time. When they had arrived on top, the old man lifted Heidi up to the open 
window. 

Heidi saw nothing but a sea of chimneys, roofs and towers, and her heart 
sank. “Oh, dear, it’s different from the way I thought it would be,” she said. 

“There! what could such a little girl know about a view? We’ll go down 
now and you must promise never to ring at my tower any more.” 

On their way they passed an attic, where a large grey cat guarded her new 
family in a basket. This cat caught half-a-dozen mice every day for herself, 
for the old tower was full of rats and mice. Heidi gazed at her in surprise, and 
was delighted when the old man opened the basket. 

“What charming kittens, what cunning little creatures!” she exclaimed in 
her delight, when she saw them crawling about, jumping and tumbling. 

“Would you like to have one?” the old man asked. 

“For me? to keep?” Heidi asked, for she could not believe her ears. 

“Yes, of course. You can have several if you have room for them,” the old 
man said, glad to find a good home for the kittens. 

How happy Heidi was! Of course there was enough room in the huge 


house, and Clara would be delighted when she saw the cunning things. 


“How can I take them with me?” the child asked, after she had tried in vain 
to catch one. 

“I can bring them to your house, if you tell me where you live,” said 
Heidi’s new friend, while he caressed the old cat, who had lived with him 
many years. 

“Bring them to Mr. Sesemann’s house; there is a golden dog on the door, 
with a ring in his mouth.” 

The old man had lived in the tower a long time and knew everybody; 
Sebastian also was a special friend of his. 

“I know,” he said. “But to whom shall I send them? Do you belong to Mr. 
Sesemann?” 

“No. Please send them to Clara; she will like them, I am sure.” 

Heidi could hardly tear herself away from the pretty things, so the old man 
put one kitten in each of her pockets to console her. After that she went away. 

The boy was waiting patiently for her, and when she had taken leave of the 
tower-keeper, she asked the boy: “Do you know where Mr. Sesemann’s house 
is?” 

“No,” was the reply. 

She described it as well as she could, till the boy remembered it. Off they 
started, and soon Heidi found herself pulling the door-bell. When Sebastian 
arrived he said: “Hurry up.” Heidi went in, and the boy was left outside, for 
Sebastian had not even seen him. 

“Come up quickly, little Miss,” he urged. “They are all waiting for you in 
the dining-room. Miss Rottenmeier looks like a loaded cannon. How could 
you run away like that?” 

Heidi sat down quietly on her chair. Nobody said a word, and there was an 
uncomfortable silence. At last Miss Rottenmeier began with a severe and 
solemn voice: “I shall speak with you later, Adelheid. How can you leave the 
house without a word? Your behavior was very remiss. The idea of walking 
about till so late!” 

“Meow!” was the reply. 

“T didn’t,” Heidi began— “Meow!” 


Sebastian nearly flung the dish on the table, and disappeared. 
“This is enough,” Miss Rottenmeier tried to say, but her voice was hoarse 


with fury. “Get up and leave the room.” 





OFF THEY STARTED, AND SOON HEIDI WAS PULLING THE 
DOOR-BELL 

Heidi got up. She began again. “I made—” “Meow! meow! meow!—” 

“Heidi,” said Clara now, “why do you always say ‘meow’ again, if you see 
that Miss Rottenmeier is angry?” 

“T am not doing it, it’s the kittens,” she explained. 

“What? Cats? Kittens?” screamed the housekeeper. “Sebastian, Tinette, 
take the horrible things away!” With that she ran into the study, locking 
herself in, for she feared kittens beyond anything on earth. When Sebastian 
had finished his laugh, he came into the room. He had foreseen the 


excitement, having caught sight of the kittens when Heidi came in. The scene 


was a very peaceful one now; Clara held the little kittens in her lap, and Heidi 
was kneeling beside her. They both played happily with the two graceful 
creatures. The butler promised to look after the new-comers and prepared a 
bed for them in a basket. 

A long time afterwards, when it was time to go to bed, Miss Rottenmeier 
cautiously opened the door. “Are they away?” she asked. “Yes,” replied the 
butler, quickly seizing the kittens and taking them away. 

The lecture that Miss Rottenmeier was going to give Heidi was postponed 
to the following day, for the lady was too much exhausted after her fright. 
They all went quietly to bed, and the children were happy in the thought that 
their kittens had a comfortable bed. 





Vill. GREAT DISTURBANCES IN THE SESEMANN HOUSE 


A SHORT TIME after the tutor had arrived next morning, the door-bell rang 
so violently that Sebastian thought it must be Mr. Sesemann himself. What 
was his surprise when a dirty street-boy, with a barrel-organ on his back, 
stood before him! 

“What do you mean by pulling the bell like that?” the butler said. 

“T want to see Clara.” 

“Can’t you at least say ‘Miss Clara’, you ragged urchin?” said Sebastian 
harshly. 

“She owes me forty pennies,” said the boy. 

“You are crazy! How do you know Miss Clara lives here?” 

“I showed her the way yesterday and she promised to give me forty 
pennies.” 

“What nonsense! Miss Clara never goes out. You had better take yourself 
off, before I send you!” 

The boy, however, did not even budge, and said: “I saw her. She has curly 
hair, black eyes and talks in a funny way.” 

“Oh,” Sebastian chuckled to himself, “that was the little Miss.” 

Pulling the boy into the house, he said: “All right, you can follow me. Wait 
at the door till I call you, and then you can play something for Miss Clara.” 

Knocking at the study-door, Sebastian said, when he had entered: “A boy 
is here who wants to see Miss Clara.” 

Clara, delighted at his interruption, said: “Can’t he come right up, Mr. 
Candidate?” 

But the boy was already inside, and started to play. Miss Rottenmeier was 
in the adjoining room when she heard the sounds. Where did they come from? 


Hurrying into the study, she saw the street-boy playing to the eager children. 
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“Stop! stop!” she called, but in vain, for the music drowned her voice. 
Suddenly she made a big jump, for there, between her feet, crawled a black 
turtle. Only when she shrieked for Sebastian could her voice be heard. The 
butler came straight in, for he had seen everything behind the door, and a 
great scene it had been! Glued to a chair in her fright, Miss Rottenmeier 
called: “Send the boy away! Take them away!” 

Sebastian obediently pulled the boy after him; then he said: “Here are forty 
pennies from Miss Clara and forty more for playing. It was well done, my 
boy.” 

With that he closed the door behind him. Miss Rottenmeier found it wiser 
now to stay in the study to prevent further disturbances. Suddenly there was 
another knock at the door. Sebastian appeared with a large basket, which had 
been brought for Clara. 

“We had better have our lesson before we inspect it,” said Miss 
Rottenmeier. But Clara, turning to the tutor, asked: “Oh, please, Mr. 
Candidate, can’t we just peep in, to see what it is?” 

“T am afraid that you will think of nothing else,” the teacher began. Just 
then something in the basket, which had been only lightly fastened, moved, 
and one, two, three and still more little kittens jumped out, scampering around 
the room with the utmost speed. They bounded over the tutor’s boots and bit 
his trousers; they climbed up on Miss Rottenmeier’s dress and crawled around 
her feet. Mewing and running, they caused a frightful confusion. Clara called 
out in delight: “Oh, look at the cunning creatures; look how they jump! Heidi, 
look at that one, and oh, see the one over there?” 

Heidi followed them about, while the teacher shook them off. When the 
housekeeper had collected her wits after the great fright, she called for the 
servants. They soon arrived and stored the little kittens safely in the new bed. 

No time had been found for yawning that day, either! 

When Miss Rottenmeier, who had found out the culprit, was alone with the 
children in the evening, she began severely: 

“Adelheid, there is only one punishment for you. I am going to send you to 


the cellar, to think over your dreadful misdeeds, in company with the rats.” 


A cellar held no terrors for Heidi, for in her grandfather’s cellar fresh milk 
and the good cheese had been kept, and no rats had lodged there. 

But Clara shrieked: “Oh, Miss Rottenmeier, you must wait till Papa comes 
home, and then he can punish Heidi.” 

The lady unwillingly replied: “All right, Clara, but I shall also speak a few 
words to Mr. Sesemann.” With those words she left the room. Since the 
child’s arrival everything had been upset, and the lady often felt discouraged, 
though nothing remarkable happened for a few days. 

Clara, on the contrary, enjoyed her companion’s society, for she always did 
funny things. In her lesson she could never get her letters straight. They meant 
absolutely nothing to her, except that they would remind her of goats and 
eagles. The girls always spent their evenings together, and Heidi would 
entertain her friend with tales of her former life, till her longing grew so great 
that she added: “I have to go home now. I must go tomorrow.” 

Clara’s soothing words and the prospect of more rolls for the grandmother 
kept the child. Every day after dinner she was left alone in her room for some 
hours. Thinking of the green fields at home, of the sparkling flowers on the 
mountains, she would sit in a corner till her desire for all those things became 
too great to bear. Her aunt had clearly told her that she might return, if she 
wished to do so, so one day she resolved to leave for the Alm-hut. In a great 
hurry she packed the bread in the red shawl, and putting on her old straw hat, 
started off. The poor child did not get very far. At the door she encountered 
Miss Rottenmeier, who stared at Heidi in mute surprise. 

“What are you up to?” she exploded. “Haven’t I forbidden you to run 
away? You look like a vagabond!” 

“T was only going home,” whispered the frightened child. 

“What, you want to run away from this house? What would Mr. Sesemann 
say? What is it that does not suit you here? Don’t you get better treatment 
than you deserve? Have you ever before had such food, service and such a 
room? Answer!” 


“No,” was the reply. 


“Don’t I know that?” the furious lady proceeded. “What a thankless child 
you are, just idle and good-for-nothing!” 

But Heidi could not bear it any longer. She loudly wailed: “Oh, I want to 
go home. What will poor Snowhopper do without me? Grandmother is 
waiting for me every day. Poor Thistlefinch gets blows if Peter gets no 
cheese, and I must see the sun again when he says good-night to the 
mountains. How the eagle would screech if he saw all the people here in 
Frankfurt!” 

“For mercy’s sake, the child is crazy!” exclaimed Miss Rottenmeier, 
running up the stairs. In her hurry she had bumped into Sebastian, who was 
just then coming down. 

“Bring the unlucky child up!” she called to him, rubbing her head. 

“All right, many thanks,” answered the butler, rubbing his head, too, for he 
had encountered something far harder than she had. 

When the butler came down, he saw Heidi standing near the door with 
flaming eyes, trembling all over. Cheerfully he asked: “What has happened, 
little one? Do not take it to heart, and cheer up. She nearly made a hole in my 
head just now, but we must not get discouraged. Oh, no! — Come, up with 
you; she said so!” 

Heidi walked up-stairs very slowly. Seeing her so changed, Sebastian said: 

“Don’t give in! Don’t be so sad! You have been so courageous till now; I 
have never heard you cry yet. Come up now, and when the lady’s away we’ll 
go and look at the kittens. They are running round like wild!” 

Nodding cheerlessly, the child disappeared in her room. 

That night at supper Miss Rottenmeier watched Heidi constantly, but 
nothing happened. The child sat as quiet as a mouse, hardly touching her 
food, except the little roll. 

Talking with the tutor next morning, Miss Rottenmeier told him her fears 
about Heidi’s mind. But the teacher had more serious troubles still, for Heidi 
had not even learned her A,B,C in all this time. 

Heidi was sorely in need of some clothes, so Clara had given her some. 


Miss Rottenmeier was just busy arranging the child’s wardrobe, when she 


suddenly returned. 

“Adelheid,” she said contemptuously, “what do I find? A big pile of bread 
in your wardrobe! I never heard the like. Yes, Clara, it is true.” Then, calling 
Tinette, she ordered her to take away the bread and the old straw hat she had 
found. 

“No, don’t! I must keep my hat! The bread is for grandmother,” cried 
Heidi in despair. 

“You stay here, while we take the rubbish away,” said the lady sternly. 

Heidi threw herself down now on Clara’s chair and sobbed as if her heart 
would break. 

“Now I can’t bring grandmother any rolls! Oh, they were for 
grandmother!” she lamented. 

“Heidi, don’t cry any more,” Clara begged. “Listen! When you go home 
some day, I am going to give you as many rolls as you had, and more. They 
will be much softer and better than those stale ones you have kept. Those 
were not fit to eat, Heidi. Stop now, please, and don’t cry any more!” 

Only after a long, long time did Heidi become quiet. When she had heard 
Clara’s promise, she cried: “Are you really going to give me as many as I 
had?” 

At supper, Heidi’s eyes were swollen and it was still hard for her to keep 
from crying. Sebastian made strange signs to her that she did not understand. 
What did he mean? 

Later, though, when she climbed into her high bed, she found her old 
beloved straw hat hidden under her cover. So Sebastian had saved it for her 
and had tried to tell her! She crushed it for joy, and wrapping it in a 


handkerchief, she hid it in the furthest corner of her wardrobe. 


IX. THE MASTER OF THE HOUSE HEARS OF STRANGE 
DOINGS 


Rs 


A FEW DAYS afterwards there was great excitement in the Sesemann 
residence, for the master of the house had just arrived. The servants were 
taking upstairs one load after another, for Mr. Sesemann always brought many 
lovely things home with him. 

When he entered his daughter’s room, Heidi shyly retreated into a corner. 
He greeted Clara affectionately, and she was equally delighted to see him, for 
she loved her father dearly. Then he called to Heidi: “Oh, there is our little 
Swiss girl. Come and give me your hand! That’s right. Are you good friends, 
my girls, tell me now? You don’t fight together, what?” 

“Oh, no, Clara is always kind to me,” Heidi replied. 

“Heidi has never even tried to fight, Papa,” Clara quickly remarked. 

“That’s good, I like to hear that,” said the father rising. “I must get my 
dinner now, for I am hungry. I shall come back soon and show you what I 
have brought home with me.” 

In the dining-room he found Miss Rottenmeier surveying the table with a 
most tragic face. “You do not look very happy at my arrival, Miss 
Rottenmeier. What is the matter? Clara seems well enough,” he said to her. 

“Oh, Mr. Sesemann, we have been terribly disappointed,” said the lady. 

“How do you mean?” asked Mr. Sesemann, calmly sipping his wine. 

“We had decided, as you know, to have a companion for Clara. Knowing 
as I did that you would wish me to get a noble, pure child, I thought of this 
Swiss child, hoping she would go through life like a breath of pure air, hardly 
touching the earth.” 

“I think that even Swiss children are made to touch the earth, otherwise 


they would have to have wings.” 


“T think you understand what I mean. I have been terribly disappointed, for 
this child has brought the most frightful animals into the house. Mr. Candidate 
can tell you!” 

“The child does not look very terrible. But what do you mean?” 

“T cannot explain it, because she does not seem in her right mind at times.” 

Mr. Sesemann was getting worried at last, when the tutor entered. 

“Oh, Mr. Candidate, I hope you will explain. Please take a cup of coffee 
with me and tell me about my daughter’s companion. Make it short, if you 
please!” 

But this was impossible for Mr. Candidate, who had to greet Mr. Sesemann 
first. Then he began to reassure his host about the child, pointing out to him 
that her education had been neglected till then, and so on. But poor Mr. 
Sesemann, unfortunately, did not get his answer, and had to listen to very 
long-winded explanations of the child’s character. At last Mr. Sesemann got 
up, saying: “Excuse me, Mr. Candidate, but I must go over to Clara now.” 

He found the children in the study. Turning to Heidi, who had risen at his 
approach, he said: “Come, little one, get me — get me a glass of water.” 

“Fresh water?” 

“Of course, fresh water,” he replied. When Heidi had gone, he sat down 
near Clara, holding her hand. “Tell me, little Clara,” he asked, “please tell me 
clearly what animals Heidi has brought into the house; is she really not right 
in her mind?” 

Clara now began to relate to her father all the incidents with the kittens and 
the turtle, and explained Heidi’s speeches that had so frightened the lady. Mr. 
Sesemann laughed heartily and asked Clara if she wished Heidi to remain. 

“Of course, Papa. Since she is here, something amusing happens every 
day; it used to be so dull, but now Heidi keeps me company.” 

“Very good, very good, Clara; Oh! Here is your friend back again. Did you 
get nice fresh water?” asked Mr. Sesemann. 

Heidi handed him the glass and said: “Yes, fresh from the fountain.” 


“You did not go to the fountain yourself, Heidi?” said Clara. 


“Certainly, but I had to get it from far, there were so many people at the 
first and at the second fountain. I had to go down another street and there I got 
it. A gentleman with white hair sends his regards to you, Mr. Sesemann.” 

Clara’s father laughed and asked: “Who was the gentleman?” 

“When he passed by the fountain and saw me there with a glass, he stood 
still and said: ‘Please give me to drink, for you have a glass; to whom are you 
bringing the water?’ Then I said: ‘I am bringing it to Mr. Sesemann.’ When he 
heard that he laughed very loud and gave me his regards for you, with the 
wish that you would enjoy your drink.” 

“T wonder who it was? What did the gentleman look like?” 

“He has a friendly laugh and wears a gold pendant with a red stone on his 
thick gold chain; there is a horsehead on his cane.” 

“Oh, that was the doctor—” “That was my old doctor,” exclaimed father 
and daughter at the same time. 

In the evening, Mr. Sesemann told Miss Rottenmeier that Heidi was going 
to remain, for the children were very fond of each other and he found Heidi 
normal and very sweet. “I want the child to be treated kindly,” Mr. Sesemann 
added decidedly. “Her peculiarities must not be punished. My mother is 
coming very soon to stay here, and she will help you to manage the child, for 
there is nobody in this world that my mother could not get along with, as you 
know, Miss Rottenmeier.” 

“Of course, I know that, Mr. Sesemann,” replied the lady, but she was not 
very much pleased at the prospect. 

Mr. Sesemann only stayed two weeks, for his business called him back to 
Paris. He consoled his daughter by telling her that his mother was coming in a 
very few days. Mr. Sesemann had hardly left, when the grandmother’s visit 
was announced for the following day. 

Clara was looking forward to this visit, and told Heidi so much about her 
dear grandmama that Heidi also began to call her by that name, to Miss 
Rottenmeier’s disapproval, who thought that the child was not entitled to this 


intimacy. 
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X. AGRANDMAMA 


THE FOLLOWING EVENING great expectation reigned in the house. Tinette 
had put on a new cap, Sebastian was placing footstools in front of nearly 
every armchair, and Miss Rottenmeier walked with great dignity about the 
house, inspecting everything. 

When the carriage at last drove up, the servants flew downstairs, followed 
by Miss Rottenmeier in more measured step. Heidi had been sent to her room 
to await further orders, but it was not long before Tinette opened the door and 
said brusquely: “Go into the study!” 

The grandmama, with her kind and loving way, immediately befriended 
the child and made her feel as if she had known her always. To the 
housekeeper’s great mortification, she called the child Heidi, remarking to 
Miss Rottenmeier: “If somebody’s name is Heidi, I call her so.” 

The housekeeper soon found that she had to respect the grandmother’s 
ways and opinions. Mrs. Sesemann always knew what was going on in the 
house the minute she entered it. On the following afternoon Clara was resting 
and the old lady had shut her eyes for five minutes, when she got up again and 
went into the dining-room. With a suspicion that the housekeeper was 
probably asleep, she went to this lady’s room, knocking loudly on the door. 
After a while somebody stirred inside, and with a bewildered face Miss 
Rottenmeier appeared, staring at the unexpected visitor. 

“Rottenmeier, where is the child? How does she pass her time? I want to 
know,” said Mrs. Sesemann. 

“She just sits in her room, not moving a finger; she has not the slightest 
desire to do something useful, and that is why she thinks of such absurd 
things that one can hardly mention them in polite society.” 

“T should do exactly the same thing, if I were left alone like that. Please 


bring her to my room now, I want to show her some pretty books I have 


brought with me.” 

“That is just the trouble. What should she do with books? In all this time 
she has not even learned the A,B,C for it is impossible to instil any 
knowledge into this being. If Mr. Candidate was not as patient as an angel, he 
would have given up teaching her long ago.” 

“How strange! The child does not look to me like one who cannot learn the 
A,B,C,” said Mrs. Sesemann. “Please fetch her now; we can look at the 
pictures anyway.” 

The housekeeper was going to say more, but the old lady had turned 
already and gone to her room. She was thinking over what she had heard 
about Heidi, making up her mind to look into the matter. 

Heidi had come and was looking with wondering eyes at the splendid 
pictures in the large books, that Grandmama was showing her. Suddenly she 
screamed aloud, for there on the picture she saw a peaceful flock grazing on a 
green pasture. In the middle a shepherd was standing, leaning on his crook. 
The setting sun was shedding a golden light over everything. With glowing 
eyes Heidi devoured the scene; but suddenly she began to sob violently. 

The grandmama took her little hand in hers and said in the most soothing 
voice: “Come, child, you must not cry. Did this remind you of something? 
Now stop, and Pl tell you the story to-night. There are lovely stories in this 
book, that people can read and tell. Dry your tears now, darling, I must ask 
you something. Stand up now and look at me! Now we are merry again!” 

Heidi did not stop at once, but the kind lady gave her ample time to 
compose herself, saying from time to time: “Now it’s all over. Now we’ ll be 
merry again.” 

When the child was quiet at last, she said: “Tell me now how your lessons 
are going. What have you learnt, child, tell me?” 

“Nothing,” Heidi sighed; “but I knew that I never could learn it.” 

“What is it that you can’t learn?” 

“T can’t learn to read; it is too hard.” 


“What next? Who gave you this information?” 


“Peter told me, and he tried over and over again, but he could not do it, for 
it is too hard.” 

“Well, what kind of boy is he? Heidi, you must not believe what Peter tells 
you, but try for yourself. I am sure you had your thoughts elsewhere when Mr. 
Candidate showed you the letters.” 

“Tt’s no use,” Heidi said with such a tone as if she was resigned to her fate. 

“I am going to tell you something, Heidi,” said the kind lady now. “You 
have not learnt to read because you have believed what Peter said. You shall 
believe me now, and I prophesy that you will learn it in a very short time, as a 
great many other children do that are like you and not like Peter. When you 
can read, I am going to give you this book. You have seen the shepherd on the 
green pasture, and then you’ll be able to find out all the strange things that 
happen to him. Yes, you can hear the whole story, and what he does with his 
sheep and his goats. You would like to know, wouldn’t you, Heidi?” 

Heidi had listened attentively, and said now with sparkling eyes: “If I 
could only read already!” 

“Tt won’t be long, I can see that. Come now and let us go to Clara.” With 
that they both went over to the study. 

Since the day of Heidi’s attempted flight a great change had come over the 
child. She had realized that it would hurt her kind friends if she tried to go 
home again. She knew now that she could not leave, as her Aunt Deta had 
promised, for they all, especially Clara and her father and the old lady, would 
think her ungrateful. But the burden grew heavier in her heart and she lost her 
appetite, and got paler and paler. She could not get to sleep at night from 
longing to see the mountains with the flowers and the sunshine, and only in 
her dreams she would be happy. When she woke up in the morning, she 
always found herself on her high white bed, far away from home. Burying her 
head in her pillow, she would often weep a long, long time. 

Mrs. Sesemann had noticed the child’s unhappiness, but let a few days 
pass by, hoping for a change. But the change never came, and often Heidi’s 


eyes were red even in the early morning. So she called the child to her room 


one day and said, with great sympathy in her voice: “Tell me, Heidi, what is 
the matter with you? What is making you so sad?” 

But as Heidi did not want to appear thankless, she replied sadly: “I can’t 
tell you.” 

“No? Can’t you tell Clara perhaps?” 

“Oh, no, I can’t tell anyone,” Heidi said, looking so unhappy that the old 
lady’s heart was filled with pity. 

“Ttell you something, little girl,” she continued. “If you have a sorrow that 
you cannot tell to anyone, you can go to Our Father in Heaven. You can tell 
Him everything that troubles you, and if we ask Him He can help us and take 
our suffering away. Do you understand me, child? Don’t you pray every 
night? Don’t you thank Him for all His gifts and ask Him to protect you from 
evil?” 

“Oh no, I never do that,” replied the child. 

“Have you never prayed, Heidi? Do you know what I mean?” 

“T only prayed with my first grandmother, but it is so long ago, that I have 
forgotten.” 

“See, Heidi, I understand now why you are so unhappy. We all need 
somebody to help us, and just think how wonderful it is, to be able to go to 
the Lord, when something distresses us and causes us pain. We can tell Him 
everything and ask Him to comfort us, when nobody else can do it. He can 
give us happiness and joy.” 

Heidi was gladdened by these tidings, and asked: “Can we tell Him 
everything, everything?” 

“Yes, Heidi, everything.” 

The child, withdrawing her hand from the grandmama, said hurriedly, 
“Can I go now?” 

“Yes, of course,” was the reply, and with this Heidi ran to her room. Sitting 
down on a stool she folded her hands and poured out her heart to God, 
imploring Him to help her and let her go home to her grandfather. 

About a week later, Mr. Candidate asked to see Mrs. Sesemann, to tell her 


of something unusual that had occurred. Being called to the lady’s room, he 


began: “Mrs. Sesemann, something has happened that I never expected,” and 
with many more words the happy grandmama was told that Heidi had 
suddenly learned to read with the utmost correctness, most rare with 
beginners. 

“Many strange things happen in this world,” Mrs. Sesemann remarked, 
while they went over to the study to witness Heidi’s new accomplishment. 
Heidi was sitting close to Clara, reading her a story; she seemed amazed at the 
strange, new world that had opened up before her. At supper Heidi found the 
large book with the beautiful pictures on her plate, and looking doubtfully at 
grandmama, she saw the old lady nod. “Now it belongs to you, Heidi,” she 
said. 

“Forever? Also when I am going home?” Heidi inquired, confused with 
joy. 

“Certainly, forever!” the grandmama assured her. “Tomorrow we shall 
begin to read it.” 

“But Heidi, you must not go home; no, not for many years,” Clara 
exclaimed, “especially when grandmama goes away. You must stay with me.” 

Heidi still looked at her book before going to bed that night, and this book 
became her dearest treasure. She would look at the beautiful pictures and read 
all the stories aloud to Clara. Grandmama would quietly listen and explain 
something here and there, making it more beautiful than before. Heidi loved 
the pictures with the shepherd best of all; they told the story of the prodigal 
son, and the child would read and re-read it till she nearly knew it all by heart. 
Since Heidi had learned to read and possessed the book, the days seemed to 
fly, and the time had come near that the grandmama had fixed for her 


departure. 


XI. HEIDI GAINS IN SOME RESPECTS AND LOSES IN 
OTHERS 


Ks 


THE GRANDMAMA SENT for Heidi every day after dinner, while Clara was 
resting and Miss Rottenmeier disappeared into her room. She talked to Heidi 
and amused her in various ways, showing her how to make clothes for pretty 
little dolls that she had brought. Unconsciously Heidi had learned to sew, and 
made now the sweetest dresses and coats for the little people out of lovely 
materials the grandmama would give her. Often Heidi would read to the old 
lady, for the oftener she read over the stories the dearer they became to her. 
The child lived everything through with the people in the tales and was 
always happy to be with them again. But she never looked really cheerful and 
her eyes never sparkled merrily as before. 

In the last week of Mrs. Sesemann’s stay, Heidi was called again to the old 
lady’s room. The child entered with her beloved book under her arm. Mrs. 
Sesemann drew Heidi close to her, and laying the book aside, she said: 
“Come, child, and tell me why you are so sad. Do you still have the same 
sorrow?” 

“Yes,” Heidi replied. 

“Did you confide it to Our Lord?” 

“Yes.” 

“Do you pray to Him every day that He may make you happy again and 
take your affliction away?” 

“Oh no, I don’t pray any more.” 

“What do I hear, Heidi? Why don’t you pray?” 

“Tt does not help, for God has not listened. I don’t wonder,” she added, “for 
if all the people in Frankfurt pray every night, He cannot listen to them all. I 
am sure He has not heard me.” 


“Really? Why are you so sure?” 


“Because I have prayed for the same thing many, many weeks and God has 
not done what I have asked Him to.” 

“That is not the way, Heidi. You see, God in heaven is a good Father to all 
of us, who knows what we need better than we do. When something we ask 
for is not very good for us, He gives us something much better, if we confide 
in Him and do not lose confidence in His love. I am sure what you asked for 
was not very good for you just now; He has heard you, for He can hear the 
prayers of all the people in the world at the same time, because He is God 
Almighty and not a mortal like us. He heard your prayers and said to Himself: 
“Yes, Heidi shall get what she is praying for in time.’ Now, while God was 
looking down on you to hear your prayers, you lost confidence and went 
away from Him. If God does not hear your prayers any more, He will forget 
you also and let you go. Don’t you want to go back to Him, Heidi, and ask 
His forgiveness? Pray to Him every day, and hope in Him, that He may bring 
cheer and happiness to you.” 

Heidi had listened attentively; she had unbounded confidence in the old 
lady, whose words had made a deep impression on her. Full of repentance, she 
said: “I shall go at once and ask Our Father to pardon me. I shall never forget 
Him any more!” 

“That’s right, Heidi; I am sure He will help you in time, if you only trust in 
Him,” the grandmother consoled her. Heidi went to her room now and prayed 
earnestly to God that He would forgive her and fulfill her wish. 

The day of departure had come, but Mrs. Sesemann arranged everything in 
such a way that the children hardly realized she was actually going. Still 
everything was empty and quiet when she had gone, and the children hardly 
knew how to pass their time. 

Next day, Heidi came to Clara in the afternoon and said: “Can I always, 
always read to you now, Clara?” 

Clara assented, and Heidi began. But she did not get very far, for the story 
she was reading told of a grandmother’s death. Suddenly she cried aloud: 
“Oh, now grandmother is dead!” and wept in the most pitiful fashion. 


Whatever Heidi read always seemed real to her, and now she thought it was 


her own grandmother at home. Louder and louder she sobbed: “Now poor 
grandmother is dead and I can never see her any more; and she never got one 
single roll!” 

Clara attempted to explain the mistake, but Heidi was too much upset. She 
pictured to herself how terrible it would be if her dear old grandfather would 
die too while she was far away. How quiet and empty it would be in the hut, 
and how lonely she would be! 

Miss Rottenmeier had overheard the scene, and approaching the sobbing 
child she said impatiently: “Adelheid, now you have screamed enough. If I 
hear you again giving way to yourself in such a noisy fashion, I shall take 
your book away forever!” 

Heidi turned pale at that, for the book was her greatest treasure. Quickly 
drying her tears, she choked down her sobs. After that Heidi never cried 
again; often she could hardly repress her sobs and was obliged to make the 
strangest faces to keep herself from crying out. Clara often looked at her, full 
of surprise, but Miss Rottenmeier did not notice them and found no occasion 
to carry out her threat. However, the poor child got more cheerless every day, 
and looked so thin and pale that Sebastian became worried. He tried to 
encourage her at table to help herself to all the good dishes, but listlessly she 
would let them pass and hardly touch them. In the evening she would cry 
quietly, her heart bursting with longing to go home. 

Thus the time passed by. Heidi never knew if it was summer or winter, for 
the walls opposite never changed. They drove out very seldom, for Clara was 
only able to go a short distance. They never saw anything else than streets, 
houses and busy people; no grass, no fir-trees and no mountains. Heidi 
struggled constantly against her sorrow, but in vain. Autumn and winter had 
passed, and Heidi knew that the time was coming when Peter would go up the 
Alp with his goats, where the flowers were glistening in the sunshine and the 
mountains were all afire. She would sit down in a corner of her room and put 
both hands before her eyes, not to see the glaring sunshine on the opposite 
wall. There she would remain, eating her heart away with longing, till Clara 


would call for her to come. 





THERE SHE WOULD 
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XII. THE SESEMANN HOUSE IS HAUNTED 


FOR SEVERAL DAYS Miss Rottenmeier had been wandering silently about 
the house. When she went from room to room or along the corridors, she 
would often glance back as if she were afraid that somebody was following 
her. If she had to go to the upper floor, where the gorgeous guest-rooms were, 
or to the lower story, where the big ball-room was situated, she always told 
Tinette to come with her. The strange thing was, that none of the servants 
dared to go anywhere alone and always found an excuse to ask each other’s 
company, which requests were always granted. The cook, who had been in the 
house for many years, would often shake her head and mutter: “That I should 
live to see this!” 

Something strange and weird was happening in the house. Every morning, 
when the servants came down-stairs, they found the front door wide open. At 
first everybody had thought that the house must have been robbed, but 
nothing was missing. Every morning it was the same, despite the double locks 
that were put on the door. At last John and Sebastian, taking courage, 
prepared themselves to watch through a night to see who was the ghost. 
Armed and provided with some strengthening liquor, they repaired to a room 
down-stairs. First they talked, but soon, getting sleepy, they leaned silently 
back in their chairs. When the clock from the old church tower struck one, 
Sebastian awoke and roused his comrade, which was no easy matter. At last, 
however, John was wide awake, and together they went out into the hall. The 
same moment a strong wind put out the light that John held in his hand. 
Rushing back, he nearly upset Sebastian, who stood behind him, and pulling 
the butler back into the room, he locked the door in furious haste. When the 
light was lit again, Sebastian noticed that John was deadly pale and trembling 
like an aspen leaf. Sebastian, not having seen anything, asked anxiously: 
“What is the matter? What did you see?” 


“The door was open and a white form was on the stairs; it went up and was 
gone in a moment,” gasped John. Cold shivers ran down the butler’s back. 
They sat without moving till the morning came, and then, shutting the door, 
they went upstairs to report to the housekeeper what they had seen. The lady, 
who was waiting eagerly, heard the tale and immediately sat down to write to 
Mr. Sesemann. She told him that fright had paralyzed her fingers and that 
terrible things were happening in the house. Then followed a tale of the 
appearance of the ghost. Mr. Sesemann replied that he could not leave his 
business, and advised Miss Rottenmeier to ask his mother to come to stay 
with them, for Mrs. Sesemann would easily despatch the ghost. Miss 
Rottenmeier was offended with the tone of the letter, which did not seem to 
take her account seriously. Mrs. Sesemann also replied that she could not 
come, so the housekeeper decided to tell the children all about it. Clara, at the 
uncanny tale, immediately exclaimed that she would not stay alone another 
moment and that she wished her father to come home. The housekeeper 
arranged to sleep with the frightened child, while Heidi, who did not know 
what ghosts were, was perfectly unmoved. Another letter was despatched to 
Mr. Sesemann, telling him that the excitement might have serious effects on 
his daughter’s delicate constitution, and mentioning several misfortunes that 
might probably happen if he did not relieve the household from this terror. 

This brought Mr. Sesemann. Going to his daughter’s room after his arrival, 
he was overjoyed to see her as well as ever. Clara was also delighted to see 
her father. 

“What new tricks has the ghost played on you, Miss Rottenmeier?” asked 
Mr. Sesemann with a twinkle in his eye. 

“Tt is no joke, Mr. Sesemann,” replied the lady seriously. “I am sure you 
will not laugh tomorrow. Those strange events indicate that something secret 
and horrible has happened in this house in days gone by.” 

“Is that so? this is new to me,” remarked Mr. Sesemann. “But will you 
please not suspect my venerable ancestors? Please call Sebastian; I want to 


speak to him alone.” 


Mr. Sesemann knew that the two were not on good terms, so he said to the 
butler: 

“Come here, Sebastian, and tell me honestly, if you have played the ghost 
for Miss Rottenmeier’s pastime?” 

“No, upon my word, master; you must not think that,” replied Sebastian 
frankly. “I do not like it quite myself.” 

“Well, PII show you and John what ghosts look like by day. You ought to 
be ashamed of yourselves, strong young men like you! Now go at once to my 
old friend, Dr. Classen, and tell him to come to me at nine o’clock to-night. 
Tell him that I came from Paris especially to consult him, and that I want him 
to sit up all night with me. Do you understand me, Sebastian?” 

“Yes indeed! I shall do as you say, Mr. Sesemann.” Mr. Sesemann then 
went up to Clara’s room to quiet and comfort her. 

Punctually at nine o’clock the doctor arrived. Though his hair was grey, his 
face was still fresh, and his eyes were lively and kind. When he saw his 
friend, he laughed aloud and said: “Well, well, you look pretty healthy for one 
who needs to be watched all night.” 

“Have patience, my old friend,” replied Mr. Sesemann. “I am afraid the 
person we have to sit up for will look worse, but first we must catch him.” 

“What? Then somebody is sick in this house? What do you mean?” 

“Far worse, doctor, far worse. A ghost is in the house. My house is 
haunted.” 

When the doctor laughed, Mr. Sesemann continued: “I call that sympathy; 
I wish my friend Miss Rottenmeier could hear you. She is convinced that an 
old Sesemann is wandering about, expiating some dreadful deed.” 

“How did she make his acquaintance?” asked the doctor, much amused. 

Mr. Sesemann then explained the circumstances. He said that the matter 
was either a bad joke which an acquaintance of the servants was playing in 
his absence, or it was a gang of thieves, who, after intimidating the people, 
would surely rob his house by and by. 

With these explanations they entered the room where the two servants had 


watched before. A few bottles of wine stood on the table and two bright 


candelabra shed a brilliant light. Two revolvers were ready for emergencies. 

They left the door only partly open, for too much light might drive the 
ghost away. Then, sitting down comfortably, the two men passed their time by 
chatting, taking a sip now and then. 

“The ghost seems to have spied us and probably won’t come to-day,” said 
the doctor. 

“We must have patience. It is supposed to come at one,” replied his friend. 

So they talked till one o’clock. Everything was quiet, and not a sound 
came from the street. Suddenly the doctor raised his finger. 

“Sh! Sesemann, don’t you hear something?” 

While they both listened, the bar was unfastened, the key was turned, and 
the door flew open. Mr. Sesemann seized his revolver. 

“You are not afraid, I hope?” said the doctor, getting up. 

“Better be cautious!” whispered Mr. Sesemann, seizing the candelabrum in 
the other hand. The doctor followed with his revolver and the light, and so 
they went out into the hall. 

On the threshhold stood a motionless white form, lighted up by the moon. 

“Who is there?” thundered the doctor, approaching the figure. It turned and 
uttered a low shriek. There stood Heidi, with bare feet and in her white night- 
gown, looking bewildered at the bright light and the weapons. She was 
shaking with fear, while the two men were looking at her in amazement. 

“Sesemann, this seems to be your little water carrier,” said the doctor. 

“Child, what does this mean?” asked Mr. Sesemann. “What did you want 
to do? Why have you come down here?” 

Pale from fright, Heidi said: “I do not know.” 

The doctor came forward now. “Sesemann, this case belongs to my field. 
Please go and sit down while I take her to bed.” 

Putting his revolver aside, he led the trembling child up-stairs. 

“Don’t be afraid; just be quiet! Everything is all right; don’t be frightened.” 

When they had arrived in Heidi’s room, the doctor put the little girl to bed, 
covering her up carefully. Drawing a chair near the couch, he waited till Heidi 


had calmed down and had stopped trembling. Then taking her hand in his, he 


said kindly: “Now everything is all right again. Tell me where you wanted to 
go?” 

“T did not want to go anywhere,” Heidi assured him; “I did not go myself, 
only I was there all of a sudden.” 

“Really! Tell me, what did you dream?” 

“Oh, I have the same dream every night. I always think I am with my 
grandfather again and can hear the fir-trees roar. I always think how beautiful 
the stars must be, and then I open the door of the hut, and oh, it is so 
wonderful! But when I wake up I am always in Frankfurt.” Heidi had to fight 
the sobs that were rising in her throat. 

“Does your back or your head hurt you, child?” 

“No, but I feel as if a big stone was pressing me here.” 

“As if you had eaten something that disagreed with you?” 

“Oh no, but as if I wanted to cry hard.” 

“So, and then you cry out, don’t you?” 

“Oh no, I must never do that, for Miss Rottenmeier has forbidden it.” 

“Then you swallow it down? Yes? Do you like to be here?” 

“Oh yes,” was the faint, uncertain reply. 

“Where did you live with your grandfather?” 

“Up on the Alp.” 

“But wasn’t it a little lonely there?” 

“Oh no, it was so beautiful!” — But Heidi could say no more. The 
recollection, the excitement of the night and all the restrained sorrow 
overpowered the child. The tears rushed violently from her eyes and she 
broke out into loud sobs. 

The doctor rose, and soothing her, said: “It won’t hurt to cry; you’ll go to 
sleep afterward, and when you wake up everything will come right.” Then he 
left the room. 

Joining his anxious friend down-stairs, he said: “Sesemann, the little girl is 
a Sleep-walker, and has unconsciously scared your whole household. Besides, 


she is so home-sick that her little body has wasted away. We shall have to act 


quickly. The only remedy for her is to be restored to her native mountain air. 
This is my prescription, and she must go tomorrow.” 

“What, sick, a sleep-walker, and wasted away in my house! Nobody even 
suspected it! You think I should send this child back in this condition, when 
she has come in good health? No, doctor, ask everything but that. Take her in 
hand and prescribe for her, but let her get well before I send her back.” 

“Sesemann,” the doctor replied seriously, “just think what you are doing. 
We cannot cure her with powders and pills. The child has not a strong 
constitution, and if you keep her here, she might never get well again. If you 
restore her to the bracing mountain air to which she is accustomed, she 
probably will get perfectly well again.” 

When Mr. Sesemann heard this he said, “If that is your advice, we must act 
at once; this is the only way then.” With these words Mr. Sesemann took his 
friend’s arm and walked about with him to talk the matter over. When 
everything was settled, the doctor took his leave, for the morning had already 


come and the sun was shining in through the door. 


XIII. UP THE ALP ON A SUMMER EVENING 


Mr. SESEMANN, GOING upstairs in great agitation, knocked at the 
housekeeper’s door. He asked her to hurry, for preparations for a journey had 
to be made. Miss Rottenmeier obeyed the summons with the greatest 
indignation, for it was only half-past four in the morning. She dressed in 
haste, though with great difficulty, being nervous and excited. All the other 
servants were summoned likewise, and one and all thought that the master of 
the house had been seized by the ghost and that he was ringing for help. 
When they had all come down with terrified looks, they were most surprised 
to see Mr. Sesemann fresh and cheerful, giving orders. John was sent to get 
the horses ready and Tinette was told to prepare Heidi for her departure while 
Sebastian was commissioned to fetch Heidi’s aunt. Mr. Sesemann instructed 
the housekeeper to pack a trunk in all haste for Heidi. 

Miss Rottenmeier experienced an extreme disappointment, for she had 
hoped for an explanation of the great mystery. But Mr. Sesemann, evidently 
not in the mood to converse further, went to his daughter’s room. Clara had 
been wakened by the unusual noises and was listening eagerly. Her father told 
her of what had happened and how the doctor had ordered Heidi back to her 
home, because her condition was serious and might get worse. She might 
even climb the roof, or be exposed to similar dangers, if she was not cured at 
once. 

Clara was painfully surprised and tried to prevent her father from carrying 
out his plan. He remained firm, however, promising to take her to Switzerland 
himself the following summer, if she was good and sensible now. So the 
child, resigning herself, begged to have Heidi’s trunk packed in her room. Mr. 
Sesemann encouraged her to get together a good outfit for her little friend. 

Heidi’s aunt had arrived in the meantime. Being told to take her niece 


home with her, she found no end of excuses, which plainly showed that she 


did not want to do it; for Deta well remembered the uncle’s parting words. 
Mr. Sesemann dismissed her and summoned Sebastian. The butler was told to 
get ready for travelling with the child. He was to go to Basle that day and 
spend the night at a good hotel which his master named. The next day the 
child was to be brought to her home. 

“Listen, Sebastian,” Mr. Sesemann said, “and do exactly as I tell you. I 
know the Hotel in Basle, and if you show my card they will give you good 
accommodations. Go to the child’s room and barricade the windows, so that 
they can only be opened by the greatest force. When Heidi has gone to bed, 
lock the door from outside, for the child walks in her sleep and might come to 
harm in the strange hotel. She might get up and open the door; do you 
understand?” 

“Oh! — Oh! — So it was she?” exclaimed the butler. 

“Yes, it was! You are a coward, and you can tell John he is the same. Such 
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foolish men, to be afraid!” With that Mr. Sesemann went to his room to write 
a letter to Heidi’s grandfather. 

Sebastian, feeling ashamed, said to himself that he ought to have resisted 
John and found out alone. 

Heidi was dressed in her Sunday frock and stood waiting for further 
commands. 

Mr. Sesemann called her now. “Good-morning, Mr. Sesemann,” Heidi said 
when she entered. 

“What do you think about it, little one?” he asked her. Heidi looked up to 
him in amazement. 

“You don’t seem to know anything about it,” laughed Mr. Sesemann. 
Tinette had not even told the child, for she thought it beneath her dignity to 
speak to the vulgar Heidi. 

“You are going home to-day.” 

“Home?” Heidi repeated in a low voice. She had to gasp, so great was her 
surprise. 

“Wouldn’t you like to hear something about it?” asked Mr. Sesemann 


smiling. 


“Oh yes, I should like to,” said the blushing child. 

“Good, good,” said the kind gentleman. “Sit down and eat a big breakfast 
now, for you are going away right afterwards.” 

The child could not even swallow a morsel, though she tried to eat out of 
obedience. It seemed to her as if it was only a dream. 

“Go to Clara, Heidi, till the carriage comes,” Mr. Sesemann said kindly. 

Heidi had been wishing to go, and now she ran to Clara’s room, where a 
huge trunk was standing. 

“Heidi, look at the things I had packed for you. Do you like them?” Clara 
asked. 

There were a great many lovely things in it, but Heidi jumped for joy when 
she discovered a little basket with twelve round white rolls for the 
grandmother. The children had forgotten that the moment for parting had 
come, when the carriage was announced. Heidi had to get all her own 
treasures from her room yet. The grandmama’s book was carefully packed, 
and the red shawl that Miss Rottenmeier had purposely left behind. Then 
putting on her pretty hat, she left her room to say good-bye to Clara. There 
was not much time left to do so, for Mr. Sesemann was waiting to put Heidi in 
the carriage. When Miss Rottenmeier, who was standing on the stairs to bid 
farewell to her pupil, saw the red bundle in Heidi’s hand, she seized it and 
threw it on the ground. Heidi looked imploringly at her kind protector, and 
Mr. Sesemann, seeing how much she treasured it, gave it back to her. The 
happy child at parting thanked him for all his goodness. She also sent a 
message of thanks to the good old doctor, whom she suspected to be the real 
cause of her going. 

While Heidi was being lifted into the carriage, Mr. Sesemann assured her 
that Clara and he would never forget her. Sebastian followed with Heidi’s 
basket and a large bag with provisions. Mr. Sesemann called out: “Happy 
journey!” and the carriage rolled away. 

Only when Heidi was sitting in the train did she become conscious of 


where she was going. She knew now that she would really see her grandfather 


and the grandmother again, also Peter and the goats. Her only fear was that 
the poor blind grandmother might have died while she was away. 

The thing she looked forward to most was giving the soft white rolls to the 
grandmother. While she was musing over all these things, she fell asleep. In 
Basle she was roused by Sebastian, for there they were to spend the night. 

The next morning they started off again, and it took them many hours 
before they reached Mayenfeld. When Sebastian stood on the platform of the 
station, he wished he could have travelled further in the train rather than have 
to climb a mountain. The last part of the trip might be dangerous, for 
everything seemed half-wild in this country. Looking round, he discovered a 
small wagon with a lean horse. A broad-shouldered man was just loading up 
large bags, which had come by the train. Sebastian, approaching the man, 
asked some information concerning the least dangerous ascent to the Alp. 
After a while it was settled that the man should take Heidi and her trunk to the 
village and see to it that somebody would go up with her from there. 

Not a word had escaped Heidi, until she now said, “I can go up alone from 
the village. I know the road.” Sebastian felt relieved, and calling Heidi to him, 
presented her with a heavy roll of bills and a letter for the grandfather. These 
precious things were put at the bottom of the basket, under the rolls, so that 
they could not possibly get lost. 

Heidi promised to be careful of them, and was lifted up to the cart. The 
two old friends shook hands and parted, and Sebastian, with a slightly bad 
conscience for having deserted the child so soon, sat down on the station to 
wait for a returning train. 

The driver was no other than the village baker, who had never seen Heidi 
but had heard a great deal about her. He had known her parents and 
immediately guessed she was the child who had lived with the Alm-Uncle. 
Curious to know why she came home again, he began a conversation. 

“Are you Heidi, the child who lived with the Alm-Uncle?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why are you coming home again? Did you get on badly?” 

“Oh no; nobody could have got on better than I did in Frankfurt.” 


“Then why are you coming back?” 

“Because Mr. Sesemann let me come.” 

“Pooh! why didn’t you stay?” 

“Because I would rather be with my grandfather on the Alp than anywhere 
on earth.” 

“You may think differently when you get there,” muttered the baker. “It is 
strange though, for she must know,” he said to himself. 

They conversed no more, and Heidi began to tremble with excitement 
when she recognized all the trees on the road and the lofty peaks of the 
mountains. Sometimes she felt as if she could not sit still any longer, but had 
to jump down and run with all her might. They arrived at the village at the 
stroke of five. Immediately a large group of women and children surrounded 
the cart, for the trunk and the little passenger had attracted everybody’s 
notice. When Heidi had been lifted down, she found herself held and 
questioned on all sides. But when they saw how frightened she was, they let 
her go at last. The baker had to tell of Heidi’s arrival with the strange 
gentleman, and assured all the people that Heidi loved her grandfather with all 
her heart, let the people say what they would about him. 

Heidi, in the meantime, was running up the path; from time to time she 
was obliged to stop, for her basket was heavy and she lost her breath. Her one 
idea was: “If only grandmother still sits in her corner by her spinning wheel! 
— Oh, if she should have died!” When the child caught sight of the hut at 
last, her heart began to beat. The quicker she ran, the more it beat, but at last 
she tremblingly opened the door. She ran into the middle of the room, unable 
to utter one tone, she was so out of breath. 

“Oh God,” it sounded from one corner, “our Heidi used to come in like 
that. Oh, if I just could have her again with me before I die. Who has come?” 

“Here I am! grandmother, here I am!” shouted the child, throwing herself 
on her knees before the old woman. She seized her hands and arms and 
snuggling up to her did not for joy utter one more word. The grandmother had 
been so surprised that she could only silently caress the child’s curly hair over 


and over again. “Yes, yes,” she said at last, “this is Heidi’s hair, and her 


beloved voice. Oh my God, I thank Thee for this happiness.” Out of her blind 
eyes big tears of joy fell down on Heidi’s hand. “Is it really you, Heidi? Have 
you really come again?” 

“Yes, yes, grandmother,” the child replied. “You must not cry, for I have 
come and will never leave you any more. Now you won’t have to eat hard 
black bread any more for a little while. Look what I have brought you.” 

Heidi put one roll after another into the grandmother’s lap. 

“Ah, child, what a blessing you bring to me!” the old woman cried. “But 
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you are my greatest blessing yourself, Heidi!” Then, caressing the child’s hair 
and flushed cheeks, she entreated: “Just say one more word, that I may hear 
your voice.” 

While Heidi was talking, Peter’s mother arrived, and exclaimed in her 
amazement: “Surely, this is Heidi. But how can that be?” 

The child rose to shake hands with Brigida, who could not get over Heidi’s 
splendid frock and hat. 

“You can have my hat, I don’t want it any more; I have my old one still,” 
Heidi said, pulling out her old crushed straw hat. Heidi had remembered her 
grandfather’s words to Deta about her feather hat; that was why she had kept 
her old hat so carefully. Brigida at last accepted the gift after a great many 
remonstrances. Suddenly Heidi took off her pretty dress and tied her old 
shawl about her. Taking the grandmother’s hand, she said: “Good-bye, I must 
go home to grandfather now, but I shall come again tomorrow. Good-night, 
grandmother.” 

“Oh, please come again to-morrow, Heidi,” implored the old woman, while 
she held her fast. 

“Why did you take your pretty dress off?” asked Brigida. 

“T’d rather go to grandfather that way, or else he might not know me any 
more, the way you did.” 

Brigida accompanied the child outside and said mysteriously: “He would 
have known you in your frock; you ought to have kept it on. Please be careful, 
child, for Peter tells us that the uncle never says a word to anyone and always 


seems so angry.” But Heidi was unconcerned, and saying good-night, climbed 


up the path with the basket on her arm. The evening sun was shining down on 
the grass before her. Every few minutes Heidi stood still to look at the 
mountains behind her. Suddenly she looked back and beheld such glory as she 
had not even seen in her most vivid dream. The rocky peaks were flaming in 
the brilliant light, the snow-fields glowed and rosy clouds were floating 
overhead. The grass was like an expanse of gold, and below her the valley 
swam in golden mist. The child stood still, and in her joy and transport tears 
ran down her cheeks. She folded her hands, and looking up to heaven, 
thanked the Lord that He had brought her home again. She thanked Him for 
restoring her to her beloved mountains, — in her happiness she could hardly 
find words to pray. Only when the glow had subsided, was Heidi able to 
follow the path again. 





THROWING HERSELF IN HER GRANDFATHER’S ARMS, SHE 
HELD HIM TIGHT 


She climbed so fast that she could soon discover, first the tree-tops, then 
the roof, finally the hut. Now she could see her grandfather sitting on his 
bench, smoking a pipe. Above the cottage the fir-trees gently swayed and 
rustled in the evening breeze. At last she had reached the hut, and throwing 
herself in her grandfather’s arms, she hugged him and held him tight. She 
could say nothing but “Grandfather! grandfather! grandfather!” in her 
agitation. 

The old man said nothing either, but his eyes were moist, and loosening 
Heidi’s arms at last, he sat her on his knee. When he had looked at her a 
while, he said: “So you have come home again, Heidi? Why? You certainly 
do not look very cityfied! Did they send you away?” 

“Oh no, you must not think that, grandfather. They all were so good to me; 
Clara, Mr. Sesemann and grandmama. But grandfather, sometimes I felt as if I 
could not bear it any longer to be away from you! I thought I should choke; I 
could not tell any one, for that would have been ungrateful. Suddenly, one 
morning Mr. Sesemann called me very early, I think it was the doctor’s fault 
and — but I think it is probably written in this letter;” with that Heidi brought 
the letter and the bank-roll from her basket, putting them on her grandfather’s 
lap. 

“This belongs to you,” he said, laying the roll beside him. Having read the 
letter, he put it in his pocket. 

“Do you think you can still drink milk with me, Heidi?” he asked, while he 
stepped into the cottage. “Take your money with you, you can buy a bed for it 
and clothes for many years.” 

“T don’t need it at all, grandfather,” Heidi assured him; “I have a bed and 
Clara has given me so many dresses that I shan’t need any more all my life.” 

“Take it and put it in the cupboard, for you will need it some day.” 

Heidi obeyed, and danced around the hut in her delight to see all the 
beloved things again. Running up to the loft, she exclaimed in great 
disappointment: “Oh grandfather, my bed is gone.” 

“Tt will come again,” the grandfather called up from below; “how could I 


know that you were coming back? Get your milk now!” 


Heidi, coming down, took her old seat. She seized her bowl and emptied it 
eagerly, as if it was the most wonderful thing she had ever tasted. 
“Grandfather, our milk is the best in all the world.” 

Suddenly Heidi, hearing a shrill whistle, rushed outside, as Peter and all 
his goats came racing down. Heidi greeted the boy, who stopped, rooted to the 
spot, staring at her. Then she ran into the midst of her beloved friends, who 
had not forgotten her either. Schwänli and Bärli bleated for joy, and all her 
other favorites pressed near to her. Heidi was beside herself with joy, and 
caressed little Snowhopper and patted Thistlefinch, till she felt herself pushed 
to and fro among them. 

“Peter, why don’t you come down and say good-night to me?” Heidi called 
to the boy. 

“Have you come again?” he exclaimed at last. Then he took Heidi’s 
proffered hand and asked her, as if she had been always there: “Are you 
coming up with me to-morrow?” 

“No, to-morrow I must go to grandmother, but perhaps the day after.” 

Peter had a hard time with his goats that day, for they would not follow 
him. Over and over again they came back to Heidi, till she entered the shed 
with Bärli and Schwänli and shut the door. 

When Heidi went up to her loft to sleep, she found a fresh, fragrant bed 
waiting for her; and she slept better that night than she had for many, many 
months, for her great and burning longing had been satisfied. About ten times 
that night the grandfather rose from his couch to listen to Heidi’s quiet 
breathing. The window was filled up with hay, for from now on the moon was 
not allowed to shine on Heidi any more. But Heidi slept quietly, for she had 


seen the flaming mountains and had heard the fir-trees roar. 


XIV. ON SUNDAY WHEN THE CHURCH BELLS RING 


HEIDI WAS STANDING under the swaying fir-trees, waiting for her 
grandfather to join her. He had promised to bring up her trunk from the 
village while she went in to visit the grandmother. The child was longing to 
see the blind woman again and to hear how she had liked the rolls. It was 
Saturday, and the grandfather had been cleaning the cottage. Soon he was 
ready to start. When they had descended and Heidi entered Peter’s hut, the 
grandmother called lovingly to her: “Have you come again, child?” 

She took hold of Heidi’s hand and held it tight. Grandmother then told the 
little visitor how good the rolls had tasted, and how much stronger she felt 
already. Brigida related further that the grandmother had only eaten a single 
roll, being so afraid to finish them too soon. Heidi had listened attentively, 
and said now: “Grandmother, I know what I shall do. I am going to write to 
Clara and she’ Il surely send me a whole lot more.” 

But Brigida remarked: “That is meant well, but they get hard so soon. If I 
only had a few extra pennies, I could buy some from our baker. He makes 
them too, but I am hardly able to pay for the black bread.” 

Heidi’s face suddenly shone. “Oh, grandmother, I have an awful lot of 
money,” she cried. “Now I know what I’ll do with it. Every day you must 
have a fresh roll and two on Sundays. Peter can bring them up from the 
village.” 

“No, no, child,” the grandmother implored. “That must not be. You must 
give it to grandfather and he’ll tell you what to do with it.” 

But Heidi did not listen but jumped gaily about the little room, calling over 
and over again: “Now grandmother can have a roll every day. She’ll get well 
and strong, and,” she called with fresh delight, “maybe your eyes will see 


again, too, when you are strong and well.” 


The grandmother remained silent, not to mar the happiness of the child. 
Seeing the old hymn-book on the shelf, Heidi said: 

“Grandmother, shall I read you a song from your book now? I can read 
quite nicely!” she added after a pause. 

“Oh yes, I wish you would, child. Can you really read?” 

Heidi, climbing on a chair, took down the dusty book from a shelf. After 
she had carefully wiped it off, she sat down on a stool. 

“What shall I read, grandmother?” 

“Whatever you want to,” was the reply. Turning the pages, Heidi found a 
song about the sun, and decided to read that aloud. More and more eagerly 
she read, while the grandmother, with folded arms, sat in her chair. An 
expression of indescribable happiness shone in her countenance, though tears 
were rolling down her cheeks. When Heidi had repeated the end of the song a 
number of times, the old woman exclaimed: “Oh, Heidi, everything seems 
bright to me again and my heart is light. Thank you, child, you have done me 
so much good.” 

Heidi looked enraptured at the grandmother’s face, which had changed 
from an old, sorrowful expression to a joyous one. 

She seemed to look up gratefully, as if she could already behold the lovely, 
celestial gardens told of in the hymn. 

Soon the grandfather knocked on the window, for it was time to go. Heidi 
followed quickly, assuring the grandmother that she would visit her every day 
now; on the days she went up to the pasture with Peter, she would return in 
the early afternoon, for she did not want to miss the chance to make the 
grandmother’s heart joyful and light. Brigida urged Heidi to take her dress 
along, and with it on her arm the child joined the old man and immediately 
told him what had happened. 

On hearing of her plan to purchase rolls for the grandmother every day, the 
grandfather reluctantly consented. 

At this the child gave a bound, shouting: “Oh grandfather, now 
grandmother won’t ever have to eat hard, black bread any more. Oh, 


everything is so wonderful now! If God Our Father had done immediately 


what I prayed for, I should have come home at once and could not have 
brought half as many rolls to grandmother. I should not have been able to read 
either. Grandmama told me that God would make everything much better than 
I could ever dream. I shall always pray from now on, the way grandmama 
taught me. When God does not give me something I pray for, I shall always 
remember how everything has worked out for the best this time. We’ll pray 
every day, grandfather, won’t we, for otherwise God might forget us.” 

“And if somebody should forget to do it?” murmured the old man. 

“Oh, he’ll get on badly, for God will forget him, too. If he is unhappy and 
wretched, people don’t pity him, for they will say: ‘he went away from God, 
and now the Lord, who alone can help him, has no pity on him’.” 

“Is that true, Heidi? Who told you so?” 

“Grandmama explained it all to me.” 

After a pause the grandfather said: “Yes, but if it has happened, then there 
is no help; nobody can come back to the Lord, when God has once forgotten 
him.” 

“But grandfather, everybody can come back to Him; grandmama told me 
that, and besides there is the beautiful story in my book. Oh, grandfather, you 
don’t know it yet, and I shall read it to you as soon as we get home.” 

The grandfather had brought a big basket with him, in which he carried 
half the contents of Heidi’s trunk; it had been too large to be conveyed up the 
steep ascent. Arriving at the hut and setting down his load, he had to sit beside 
Heidi, who was ready to begin the tale. With great animation Heidi read the 
story of the prodigal son, who was happy at home with his father’s cows and 
sheep. The picture showed him leaning on his staff, watching the sunset. 
“Suddenly he wanted to have his own inheritance, and be able to be his own 
master. Demanding the money from his father, he went away and squandered 
all. When he had nothing in the world left, he had to go as servant to a 
peasant, who did not own fine cattle like his father, but only swine; his clothes 
were rags, and for food he only got the husks on which the pigs were fed. 
Often he would think what a good home he had left, and when he 


remembered how good his father had been to him and his own ungratefulness, 


he would cry from repentance and longing. Then he said to himself: ‘I shall 
go to my father and ask his forgiveness.’ When he approached his former 
home, his father came out to meet him—” 

“What do you think will happen now?” Heidi asked. “You think that the 
father is angry and will say: ‘Didn’t I tell you?’ But just listen: ‘And his father 
saw him and had compassion and ran and fell on his neck. And the son said: 
Father, I have sinned against Heaven and in Thy sight, and am no more 
worthy to be called Thy son. But the father said to his servants: Bring forth 
the best robe and put it on him; and put a ring on his hand and shoes on his 
feet; and bring hither the fatted calf and kill it; and let us eat and be merry: 
For this my son was dead and is alive again; he was lost, and is found.’ And 
they began to be merry.” 

“Isn’t it a beautiful story, grandfather?” asked Heidi, when he sat silently 
beside her. 

“Yes, Heidi, it is,” said the grandfather, but so seriously that Heidi quietly 
looked at the pictures. “Look how happy he is,” she said, pointing to it. 

A few hours later, when Heidi was sleeping soundly, the old man climbed 
up the ladder. Placing a little lamp beside the sleeping child, he watched her a 
long, long time. Her little hands were folded and her rosy face looked 
confident and peaceful. The old man now folded his hands and said in a low 
voice, while big tears rolled down his cheeks: “Father, I have sinned against 
Heaven and Thee, and am no more worthy to be Thy son!” 

The next morning found the uncle standing before the door, looking about 
him over valley and mountain. A few early bells sounded from below and the 
birds sang their morning anthems. 

Re-entering the house, he called: “Heidi, get up! The sun is shining! Put on 
a pretty dress, for we are going to church!” 

That was a new call, and Heidi obeyed quickly. When the child came 
downstairs in her smart little frock, she opened her eyes wide. “Oh, 
grandfather!” she exclaimed, “I have never seen you in your Sunday coat with 
the silver buttons. Oh, how fine you look!” 


The old man, turning to the child, said with a smile: “You look nice, too; 
come now!” With Heidi’s hand in his they wandered down together. The 
nearer they came to the village, the louder and richer the bells resounded. “Oh 
grandfather, do you hear it? It seems like a big, high feast,” said Heidi. 

When they entered the church, all the people were singing. Though they 
sat down on the last bench behind, the people had noticed their presence and 
whispered it from ear to ear. When the pastor began to preach, his words were 
a loud thanksgiving that moved all his hearers. After the service the old man 
and the child walked to the parsonage. The clergyman had opened the door 
and received them with friendly words. “I have come to ask your forgiveness 
for my harsh words,” said the uncle. “I want to follow your advice to spend 
the winter here among you. If the people look at me askance, I can’t expect 


any better. I am sure, Mr. Pastor, you will not do so.” 





WITH HEIDI?’S HAND IN HIS THEY WANDERED DOWN 
TOGETHER 

The pastor’s friendly eyes sparkled, and with many a kind word he 
commended the uncle for this change, and putting his hand on Heidi’s curly 
hair, ushered them out. Thus the people, who had been all talking together 
about this great event, could see that their clergyman shook hands with the 
old man. The door of the parsonage was hardly shut, when the whole 
assembly came forward with outstretched hands and friendly greetings. Great 
seemed to be their joy at the old man’s resolution; some of the people even 
accompanied him on his homeward way. When they had parted at last, the 
uncle looked after them with his face shining as with an inward light. Heidi 
looked up to him and said: “Grandfather, you have never looked so 
beautiful!” 

“Do you think so, child?” he said with a smile. “You see, Heidi, I am more 
happy than I deserve; to be at peace with God and men makes one’s heart feel 
light. God has been good to me, to send you back.” 

When they arrived at Peter’s hut, the grandfather opened the door and 
entered. “How do you do, grandmother,” he called out. “I think we must start 
to mend again, before the fall wind comes.” 

“Oh my God, the uncle!” exclaimed the grandmother in joyous surprise. 
“How happy I am to be able to thank you for what you have done, uncle! 
Thank you, God bless you for it.” 

With trembling joy the grandmother shook hands with her old friend. 
“There is something else I want to say to you, uncle,” she continued. “If I 
have ever hurt you in any way, do not punish me. Do not let Heidi go away 
again before I die. I cannot tell you what Heidi means to me!” 
held the clinging child to her. 


So saying, she 


“No danger of that, grandmother, I hope we shall all stay together now for 
many years to come.” 
Brigida now showed Heidi’s feather hat to the old man and asked him to 


take it back. But the uncle asked her to keep it, since Heidi had given it to her. 


“What blessings this child has brought from Frankfurt,” Brigida said. “I 
often wondered if I should not send our little Peter too. What do you think, 
uncle?” 

The uncle’s eyes sparkled with fun, when he replied: “I am sure it would 
not hurt Peter; nevertheless I should wait for a fitting occasion before I sent 
him.” 

The next moment Peter himself arrived in great haste. He had a letter for 
Heidi, which had been given to him in the village. What an event, a letter for 
Heidi! They all sat down at the table while the child read it aloud. The letter 
was from Clara Sesemann, who wrote that everything had got so dull since 
Heidi left. She said that she could not stand it very long, and therefore her 
father had promised to take her to Ragatz this coming fall. She announced 
that Grandmama was coming too, for she wanted to see Heidi and her 
grandfather. Grandmama, having heard about the rolls, was sending some 
coffee, too, so that the grandmother would not have to eat them dry. 
Grandmama also insisted on being taken to the grandmother herself when she 
came on her visit. 

Great was the delight caused by this news, and what with all the questions 
and plans that followed, the grandfather himself forgot how late it was. This 
happy day, which had united them all, caused the old woman to say at parting: 
“The most beautiful thing of all, though, is to be able to shake hands again 
with an old friend, as in days gone by; it is a great comfort to find again, what 
we have treasured. I hope you’ll come soon again, uncle. I am counting on the 
child for tomorrow.” 

This promise was given. While Heidi and her grandfather were on their 
homeward path, the peaceful sound of evening bells accompanied them. At 


last they reached the cottage, which seemed to glow in the evening light. 


Part Il. Heidi Makes Use of Her Experience 


XV. PREPARATIONS FOR A JOURNEY 


Ks 


THE KIND DOCTOR who had sent Heidi home to her beloved mountains was 
approaching the Sesemann residence on a sunny day in September. 
Everything about him was bright and cheerful, but the doctor did not even 
raise his eyes from the pavement to the blue sky above. His face was sad and 
his hair had turned very gray since spring. A few months ago the doctor had 
lost his only daughter, who had lived with him since his wife’s early death. 
The blooming girl had been his only joy, and since she had gone from him the 
ever-cheerful doctor was bowed down with grief. 

When Sebastian opened the door to the physician he bowed very low, for 
the doctor made friends wherever he went. 

“T am glad you have come doctor,” Mr. Sesemann called to his friend as he 
entered. “Please let us talk over this trip to Switzerland again. Do you still 
give the same advice, now that Clara is so much better?” 

“What must I think of you, Sesemann?” replied the doctor, sitting down. “I 
wish your mother was here. Everything is clear to her and things go smoothly 
then. This is the third time to-day that you have called me, and always for the 
same thing!” 

“Tt is true, it must make you impatient,” said Mr. Sesemann. Laying his 
hand on his friend’s shoulder, he continued: “I cannot say how hard it is for 
me to refuse Clara this trip. Haven’t I promised it to her and hasn’t she looked 
forward to it for months? She has borne all her suffering so patiently, just 
because she had hoped to be able to visit her little friend on the Alp. I hate to 
rob her of this pleasure. The poor child has so many trials and so little 
change.” 

“But, Sesemann, you must do it,” was the doctor’s answer. When his friend 
remained silent, he continued: “Just think what a hard summer Clara has had! 
She never was more ill and we could not attempt this journey without risking 


the worst consequences. Remember, we are in September now, and though the 


weather may still be fine on the Alp, it is sure to be very cool. The days are 
getting short, and she could only spend a few hours up there, if she had to 
return for the night. It would take several hours to have her carried up from 
Ragatz. You see yourself how impossible it is! I shall come in with you, 
though, to talk to Clara, and you’ll find her sensible. I’ll tell you of my plan 
for next May. First she can go to Ragatz to take the baths. When it gets warm 
on the mountain, she can be carried up from time to time. She’ll be stronger 
then and much more able to enjoy those excursions than she is now. If we 
hope for an improvement in her condition, we must be extremely cautious and 
careful, remember that!” 

Mr. Sesemann, who had been listening with the utmost submission, now 
said anxiously: “Doctor, please tell me honestly if you still have hope left for 
any change?” 

With shrugging shoulders the doctor replied: “Not very much. But think of 
me, Sesemann! Have you not a child, who loves you and always welcomes 
you? You don’t have to come back to a lonely house and sit down alone at 
your table. Your child is well taken care of, and if she has many privations, 
she also has many advantages. Sesemann, you do not need to be pitied! Just 
think of my lonely home!” 

Mr. Sesemann had gotten up and was walking round the room, as he 
always did when something occupied his thoughts. Suddenly he stood before 
his friend and said: “Doctor, I have an idea. I cannot see you sad any longer. 
You must get away. You shall undertake this trip and visit Heidi in our stead.” 

The doctor had been surprised by this proposal, and tried to object. But Mr. 
Sesemann was so full of his new project that he pulled his friend with him 
into his daughter’s room, not leaving him time for any remonstrances. Clara 
loved the doctor, who had always tried to cheer her up on his visits by bright 
and funny tales. She was sorry for the change that had come over him and 
would have given much to see him happy again. When he had shaken hands 
with her, both men pulled up their chairs to Clara’s bedside. Mr. Sesemann 
began to speak of their journey and how sorry he was to give it up. Then he 


quickly began to talk of his new plan. 


Clara’s eyes had filled with tears. But she knew that her father did not like 
to see her cry, and besides she was sure that her papa would only forbid her 
this pleasure because it was absolutely necessary to do so. 

So she bravely fought her tears, and caressing the doctor’s hand, said: 

“Oh please, doctor, do go to Heidi; then you can tell me all about her, and 
can describe her grandfather to me, and Peter, with his goats, — I seem to 
know them all so well. Then you can take all the things to her that I had 
planned to take myself. Oh, please doctor, go, and then Pll be good and take 
as much cod-liver oil as ever you want me to.” 

Who can tell if this promise decided the doctor? At any rate he answered 
with a smile: “Then I surely must go, Clara, for you will get fat and strong, as 
we both want to see you. Have you settled yet when I must go?” 

“Oh, you had better go tomorrow morning, doctor,” Clara urged. 

“She is right,” the father assented; “the sun is shining and you must not 
lose any more glorious days on the Alp.” 

The doctor had to laugh. “Why don’t you chide me for being here still? I 
shall go as quickly as I can, Sesemann.” 

Clara gave many messages to him for Heidi. She also told him to be sure to 
observe everything closely, so that he would be able to tell her all about it 
when he came back. The things for Heidi were to be sent to him later, for 
Miss Rottenmeier, who had to pack them, was out on one of her lengthy 
wanderings about town. 

The doctor promised to comply with all Clara’s wishes and to start the 
following day. 

Clara rang for the maid and said to her, when she arrived: “Please, Tinette, 
pack a lot of fresh, soft coffee-cake in this box.” A box had been ready for 
this purpose many days. When the maid was leaving the room she murmured: 
“That’s a silly bother!” 

Sebastian, who had happened to overhear some remarks, asked the 
physician when he was leaving to take his regards to the little Miss, as he 
called Heidi. 


With a promise to deliver this message the doctor was just hastening out, 
when he encountered an obstacle. Miss Rottenmeier, who had been obliged to 
return from her walk on account of the strong wind, was just coming in. She 
wore a large cape, which the wind was blowing about her like two full sails. 
Both had retreated politely to give way to each other. Suddenly the wind 
seemed to carry the housekeeper straight towards the doctor, who had barely 
time to avoid her. This little incident, which had ruffled Miss Rottenmeier’s 
temper very much, gave the doctor occasion to soothe her, as she liked to be 
soothed by this man, whom she respected more than anybody in the world. 
Telling her of his intended visit, he entreated her to pack the things for Heidi 
as only she knew how. 

Clara had expected some resistance from Miss Rottenmeier about the 
packing of her presents. What was her surprise when this lady showed herself 
most obliging, and immediately, on being told, brought together all the 
articles! First came a heavy coat for Heidi, with a hood, which Clara meant 
her to use on visits to the grandmother in the winter. Then came a thick warm 
shawl and a large box with coffee-cake for the grandmother. An enormous 
sausage for Peter’s mother followed, and a little sack of tobacco for the 
grandfather. At last a lot of mysterious little parcels and boxes were packed, 
things that Clara had gathered together for Heidi. When the tidy pack lay 
ready on the ground, Clara’s heart filled with pleasure at the thought of her 
little friend’s delight. 

Sebastian now entered, and putting the pack on his shoulder, carried it to 


the doctor’s house without delay. 


XVI. A GUEST ON THE ALP 


THE EARLY DAWN was tinging the mountains and a fresh morning-breeze 
rocked the old fir-trees to and fro. Heidi opened her eyes, for the rustling of 
the wind had awakened her. These sounds always thrilled her heart, and now 
they drew her out of bed. Rising hurriedly, she soon was neatly dressed and 
combed. 

Coming down the little ladder and finding the grandfather’s bed empty, she 
ran outside. The old man was looking up at the sky to see what the weather 
was going to be like that day. Rosy clouds were passing overhead, but 
gradually the sky grew more blue and deep, and soon a golden light passed 
over the heights, for the sun was rising in all his glory. 

“Oh, how lovely! Good-morning, grandfather,” Heidi exclaimed. 

“Are your eyes bright already?” the grandfather retorted, holding out his 
hand. 

Heidi then ran over to her beloved fir-trees and danced about, while the 
wind was howling in the branches. 

After the old man had washed and milked the goats, he brought them out 
of the shed. When Heidi saw her friends again, she caressed them tenderly, 
and they in their turn nearly crushed her between them. Sometimes when 
Bärli got too wild, Heidi would say: “But Bärli, you push me like the Big 
Turk,” and that was enough to quiet the goat. 

Soon Peter arrived with the whole herd, the jolly Thistlefinch ahead of all 
the others. Heidi, being soon in the mist of them, was pushed about among 
them. Peter was anxious to say a word to the little girl, so he gave a shrill 
whistle, urging the goats to climb ahead. When he was near her he said 
reproachfully: “You really might come with me to-day!” 

“No, I can’t, Peter,” said Heidi. “They might come from Frankfurt any 


time. I must be home when they come.” 


“How often you have said that,” grumbled the boy. 

“But I mean it,” replied Heidi. “Do you really think I want to be away 
when they come from Frankfurt? Do you really think that, Peter?” 

“They could come to uncle,” Peter growled. 

Then the grandfather’s strong voice was heard: “Why doesn’t the army go 
forward? Is it the field-marshal’s fault, or the fault of the troop?” 

Peter immediately turned about and led his goats up the mountain without 
more ado. 

Since Heidi had come home again to her grandfather she did many things 
that had never occurred to her before. For instance, she would make her bed 
every morning, and run about the hut, tidying and dusting. With an old rag 
she would rub the chairs and table till they all shone, and the grandfather 
would exclaim: “It is always Sunday with us now; Heidi has not been away in 
vain.” 

On this day after breakfast, when Heidi began her self-imposed task, it 
took her longer than usual, for the weather was too glorious to stay within. 
Over and over again a bright sunbeam would tempt the busy child outside. 
How could she stay indoors, when the glistening sunshine was pouring down 
and all the mountains seemed to glow? She had to sit down on the dry, hard 
ground and look down into the valley and all about her. Then, suddenly 
remembering her little duties, she would hasten back. It was not long, though, 
till the roaring fir-trees tempted her again. The grandfather had been busy in 
his little shop, merely glancing over at the child from time to time. Suddenly 
he heard her call: “Oh grandfather, come!” 

He was frightened and came out quickly He saw her running down the hill 


crying: “They are coming, they are coming. Oh, the doctor is coming first.” 





THEY ARE COMING, OH, THE DOCTOR IS COMING FIRST 

When Heidi at last reached her old friend, he held out his hand, which 
Heidi immediately seized. In the full joy of her heart, she exclaimed: “How 
do you do, doctor? And Ithank you a thousand times!” 

“How are you, Heidi? But what are you thanking me for already?” the 
doctor asked, with a smile. 

“Because you let me come home again,” the child explained. 

The gentleman’s face lit up like sunshine. He had certainly not counted on 
such a reception on the Alp. On the contrary! Not even noticing all the beauty 
around him, he had climbed up sadly, for he was sure that Heidi probably 
would not know him any more. He thought that he would be far from 
welcome, being obliged to cause her a great disappointment. Instead, he 
beheld Heidi’s bright eyes looking up at him in gratefulness and love. She 


was still holding his arm, when he said: “Come now, Heidi, and take me to 
your grandfather, for I want to see where you live.” 

Like a kind father he had taken her hand, but Heidi stood still and looked 
down the mountain-side. 

“But where are Clara and grandmama?” she asked. 

“Child, I must tell you something now which will grieve you as much as it 
grieves me,” replied the doctor. “I had to come alone, for Clara has been very 
ill and could not travel. Of course grandmama has not come either; but the 
spring will soon be here, and when the days get long and warm, they will 
surely visit you.” 

Heidi was perfectly amazed; she could not understand how all those things 
that she had pictured to herself so clearly would not happen after all. She was 
standing perfectly motionless, confused by the blow. 

It was some time before Heidi remembered that, after all, she had come 
down to meet the doctor. Looking up at her friend, she was struck by his sad 
and cheerless face. How changed he was since she had seen him! She did not 
like to see people unhappy, least of all the good, kind doctor. He must be sad 
because Clara and grandmama had not come, and to console him she said: 
“Oh, it won’t last long till spring comes again; then they will come for sure; 
they’ll be able to stay much longer then, and that will please Clara. Now we’ll 
go to grandfather.” 

Hand in hand she climbed up with her old friend. All the way she tried to 
cheer him up by telling him again and again of the coming summer days. 
After they had reached the cottage, she called out to her grandfather quite 
happily: 

“They are not here yet, but it won’t be very long before they are coming!” 

The grandfather warmly welcomed his guest, who did not seem at all a 
stranger, for had not Heidi told him many things about the doctor? They all 
three sat down on the bench before the door, and the doctor told of the object 
of his visit. He whispered to the child that something was coming up the 
mountain very soon which would bring her more pleasure than his visit. What 
could it be? 


The uncle advised the doctor to spend the splendid days of autumn on the 
Alp, if possible, and to take a little room in the village instead of in Ragatz; 
then he could easily walk up every day to the hut, and from there the uncle 
could take him all around the mountains. This plan was accepted. 

The sun was in its zenith and the wind had ceased. Only a soft delicious 
breeze fanned the cheeks of all. 

The uncle now got up and went into the hut, returning soon with a table 
and their dinner. 

“Go in, Heidi, and set the table here. I hope you will excuse our simple 
meal,” he said, turning to his guest. 

“T shall gladly accept this delightful invitation; I am sure that dinner will 
taste good up here,” said the guest, looking down over the sun-bathed valley. 

Heidi was running to and fro, for it gave her great joy to be able to wait on 
her kind protector. Soon the uncle appeared with the steaming milk, the 
toasted cheese, and the finely-sliced, rosy meat that had been dried in the pure 
air. The doctor enjoyed his dinner better than any he had ever tasted. 

“Yes, we must send Clara up here. How she could gather strength!” he 
said; “If she would have an appetite like mine to-day, she couldn’t help 
getting nice and fat.” 

At this moment a man could be seen walking up with a large sack on his 
shoulders. Arriving on top, he threw down his load, breathing in the pure, 
fresh air. 

Opening the cover, the doctor said: “This has come for you from Frankfurt, 
Heidi. Come and look what is in it.” 

Heidi timidly watched the heap, and only when the gentleman opened the 
box with the cakes for the grandmother she said joyfully: “Oh, now 
grandmother can eat this lovely cake.” She was taking the box and the 
beautiful shawl on her arm and was going to race down to deliver the gifts, 
when the men persuaded her to stay and unpack the rest. What was her delight 
at finding the tobacco and all the other things. The men had been talking 
together, when the child suddenly planted herself in front of them and said: 


“These things have not given me as much pleasure as the dear doctor’s 
coming.” Both men smiled. 

When it was near sunset, the doctor rose to start on his way down. The 
grandfather, carrying the box, the shawl and the sausage, and the guest 
holding the little girl by the hand, they wandered down the mountain-side. 
When they reached Peter’s hut, Heidi was told to go inside and wait for her 
grandfather there. At parting she asked: “Would you like to come with me up 
to the pasture to-morrow, doctor?” 

“With pleasure. Good-bye, Heidi,” was the reply. The grandfather had 
deposited all the presents before the door, and it took Heidi long to carry in 
the huge box and the sausage. The shawl she put on the grandmother’s knee. 

Brigida had silently watched the proceedings, and could not open her eyes 
wide enough when she saw the enormous sausage. Never in her life had she 
seen the like, and now she really possessed it and could cut it herself. 

“Oh grandmother, don’t the cakes please you awfully? Just look how soft 
they are!” the child exclaimed. What was her amazement when she saw the 
grandmother more pleased with the shawl, which would keep her warm in 
winter. 

“Grandmother, Clara has sent you that,” Heidi said. 

“Oh, what kind good people they are to think of a poor old woman like 
me! I never thought I should ever own such a splendid wrap.” 

At this moment Peter came stumbling in. 

“The uncle is coming up behind me, and Heidi must—” that was as far as 
he got, for his eyes had fastened on the sausage. Heidi, however, had already 
said good-bye, for she knew what he had meant. Though her uncle never went 
by the hut any more without stepping in, she knew it was too late to-day. 
“Heidi, come, you must get your sleep,” he called through the open door. 
Bidding them all good-night, he took Heidi by the hand and under the 


glistening stars they wandered home to their peaceful cottage. 


XVII. RETALIATION 


EARLY THE NEXT morning the doctor climbed up the mountain in company 
with Peter and his goats. The friendly gentleman made several attempts to 
start a conversation with the boy, but as answer to his questions he got 
nothing more than monosyllables. When they arrived on top, they found Heidi 
already waiting, fresh and rosy as the early dawn. 

“Are you coming?” asked Peter as usual. 

“Of course I shall, if the doctor comes with us,” replied the child. 

The grandfather, coming out of the hut, greeted the newcomer with great 
respect. Then he went up to Peter, and hung on his shoulder the sack, which 
seemed to contain more than usual that day. 

When they had started on their way, Heidi kept urging forward the goats, 
which were crowding about her. When at last she was walking peacefully by 
the doctor’s side, she began to relate to him many things about the goats and 
all their strange pranks, and about the flowers, rocks and birds they saw. 
When they arrived at their destination, time seemed to have flown. Peter all 
the time was sending many an angry glance at the unconscious doctor, who 
never even noticed it. 

Heidi now took the doctor to her favorite spot. From there they could hear 
the peaceful-sounding bells of the grazing cattle below. The sky was deep 
blue, and above their heads the eagle was circling with outstretched wings. 
Everything was luminous and bright about them, but the doctor had been 
silent. Suddenly looking up, he beheld Heidi’s radiant eyes. 

“Heidi, it is beautiful up here,” he said. “But how can anybody with a 
heavy heart enjoy the beauty? Tell me!” 

“Oh,” exclaimed Heidi, “one never has a sad heart here. One only gets 


unhappy in Frankfurt.” 


A faint smile passed over the doctor’s face. Then he began: “But if 
somebody has brought his sorrow away with him, how would you comfort 
him?” 

“God in Heaven alone can help him.” 

“That is true, child,” remarked the doctor. “But what can we do when God 
Himself has sent us the affliction?” 

After meditating a moment, Heidi replied: “One must wait patiently, for 
God knows how to turn the saddest things to something happy in the end. God 
will show us what He has meant to do for us. But He will only do so if we 
pray to Him patiently.” 

“T hope you will always keep this beautiful belief, Heidi,” said the doctor. 
Then looking up at the mighty cliffs above, he continued: “Think how sad it 
would make us not to be able to see all these beautiful things. Wouldn’t that 
make us doubly sad? Can you understand me, child?” 

A great pain shot through Heidi’s breast. She had to think of the poor 
grandmother. Her blindness was always a great sorrow to the child, and she 
had been struck with it anew. Seriously she replied: 

“Oh yes, I can understand it. But then we can read grandmother’s songs; 
they make us happy and bright again.” 

“Which songs, Heidi?” 

“Oh, those of the sun, and of the beautiful garden, and then the last verses 
of the long one. Grandmother loves them so that I always have to read them 
over three times,” said Heidi. 

“T wish you would say them to me, child, for I should like to hear them,” 
said the doctor. 

Heidi, folding her hands, began the consoling verses. She stopped 
suddenly, however, for the doctor did not seem to listen. He was sitting 
motionless, holding his hand before his eyes. Thinking that he had fallen 
asleep, she remained silent. But the verses had recalled his childhood days; he 
seemed to hear his mother and see her loving eyes, for when he was a little 
boy she had sung this song to him. A long time he sat there, till he discovered 


that Heidi was watching him. 


“Heidi, your song was lovely,” he said with a more joyful voice. “We must 
come here another day and then you can recite it to me again.” 

During all this time Peter had been boiling with anger. Now that Heidi had 
come again to the pasture with him, she did nothing but talk to the old 
gentleman. It made him very cross that he was not even able to get near her. 
Standing a little distance behind Heidi’s friend, he shook his fist at him, and 
soon afterwards both fists, finally raising them up to the sky, as Heidi and the 
doctor remained together. 

When the sun stood in its zenith and Peter knew that it was noon, he called 
over to them with all his might: “Time to eat.” 

When Heidi was getting up to fetch their dinner, the doctor just asked for a 
glass of milk, which was all he wanted. The child also decided to make the 
milk her sole repast, running over to Peter and informing him of their 
resolution. 

When the boy found that the whole contents of the bag was his, he hurried 
with his task as never in his life before. But he felt guilty on account of his 
former anger at the kind gentleman. To show his repentance he held his hands 
up flat to the sky, indicating by his action that his fists did not mean anything 
any more. Only after that did he start with his feast. 

Heidi and the doctor had wandered about the pasture till the gentleman had 
found it time to go. He wanted Heidi to remain where she was, but she 
insisted on accompanying him. All the way down she showed him many 
places where the pretty mountain flowers grew, all of whose names she could 
tell him. When they parted at last, Heidi waved to him. From time to time he 
turned about, and seeing the child still standing there, he had to think of his 
own little daughter who used to wave to him like that when he went away 
from home. 

The weather was warm and sunny that month. Every morning the doctor 
came up to the Alp, spending his day very often with the old man. Many a 
climb they had together that took them far up, to the bare cliffs near the 
eagle’s haunt. The uncle would show his guest all the herbs that grew on 


hidden places and were strengthening and healing. He could tell many strange 


things of the beasts that lived in holes in rock or earth, or in the high tops of 
trees. 

In the evening they would part, and the doctor would exclaim: “My dear 
friend, I never leave you without having learned something.” 

But most of his days he spent with Heidi. Then the two would sit together 
on the child’s favorite spot, and Peter, quite subdued, behind them. Heidi had 
to recite the verses, as she had done the first day, and entertain him with all 
the things she knew. 

At last the beautiful month of September was over. One morning the 
doctor came up with a sadder face than usual. The time had come for him to 
go back to Frankfurt, and great was the uncle’s sadness at that news. Heidi 
herself could hardly realize that her loving friend, whom she had been seeing 
every day, was really leaving. The doctor himself was loath to go, for the Alp 
had become as a home to him. But it was necessary for him to go, and 
shaking hands with the grandfather, he said good-bye, Heidi going along with 
him a little way. 

Hand in hand they wandered down, till the doctor stood still. Then 
caressing Heidi’s curly hair, he said: “Now I must go, Heidi! I wish I could 
take you along with me to Frankfurt; then I could keep you.” 

At those words, all the rows and rows of houses and streets, Miss 
Rottenmeier and Tinette rose before Heidi’s eyes. Hesitating a little, she said: 
“T should like it better if you would come to see us again.” 

“T believe that will be better. Now farewell!” said the friendly gentleman. 
When they shook hands his eyes filled with tears. Turning quickly he hurried 
off. 

Heidi, standing on the same spot, looked after him. What kind eyes he had! 
But they had been full of tears. All of a sudden she began to cry bitterly, and 
ran after her friend, calling with all her might, but interrupted by her sobs: 

“Oh doctor, doctor!” 

Looking round he stood still and waited till the child had reached him. Her 


tears came rolling down her cheeks while she sobbed: “T’ll come with you to 


Frankfurt and I’ll stay as long as ever you want me to. But first I must see 
grandfather.” 

“No, no, dear child,” he said affectionately, “not at once. You must remain 
here, I don’t want you to get ill again. But if I should get sick and lonely and 
ask you to come to me, would you come and stay with me? Can I go away 
and think that somebody in this world still cares for me and loves me?” 

“Yes, I shall come to you the same day, for I really love you as much as 
grandfather,” Heidi assured him, crying all the time. 

Shaking hands again, they parted. Heidi stayed on the same spot, waving 
her hand and looking after her departing friend till he seemed no bigger than a 
little dot. Then he looked back a last time at Heidi and the sunny Alp, 
muttering to himself: “It is beautiful up there. Body and soul get strengthened 


in that place and life seems worth living again.” 


XVIII. WINTER IN THE VILLAGE 


THE SNOW LAY so deep around the Alm-hut that the windows seemed to 
stand level with the ground and the house-door had entirely disappeared. 
Round Peter’s hut it was the same. When the boy went out to shovel the snow, 
he had to creep through the window; then he would sink deep into the soft 
snow and kick with arms and legs to get free. Taking a broom, the boy would 
have to clear away the snow from the door to prevent its falling into the hut. 

The uncle had kept his word; when the first snow had fallen, he had moved 
down to the village with Heidi and his goats. Near the church and the parish 
house lay an old ruin that once had been a spacious building. A brave soldier 
had lived there in days gone by; he had fought in the Spanish war, and coming 
back with many riches, had built himself a splendid house. But having lived 
too long in the noisy world to be able to stand the monotonous life in the little 
town, he soon went away, never to come back. After his death, many years 
later, though the house was already beginning to decay, a distant relation of 
his took possession of it. The new proprietor did not want to build it up again, 
so poor people moved in. They had to pay little rent for the house, which was 
gradually crumbling and falling to pieces. Years ago, when the uncle had 
come to the village with Tobias, he had lived there. Most of the time it had 
been empty, for the winter lasted long, and cold winds would blow through 
the chinks in the walls. When poor people lived there, their candles would be 
blown out and they would shiver with cold in the dark. But the uncle, had 
known how to help himself. In the fall, as soon as he had resolved to live in 
the village, he came down frequently, fitting up the place as best he could. 

On approaching the house from the back, one entered an open room, where 
nearly all the walls lay in ruins. On one side the remains of a chapel could be 
seen, now covered with the thickest ivy. A large hall came next, with a 


beautiful stone floor and grass growing in the crevices. Most of the walls 


were gone and part of the ceiling also. If a few thick pillars had not been left 
supporting the rest, it would undoubtedly have tumbled down. The uncle had 
made a wooden partition here for the goats, and covered the floor with straw. 
Several corridors, most of them half decayed, led finally to a chamber with a 
heavy iron door. This room was still in good condition and had dark wood 
panelling on the four firm walls. In one corner was an enormous stove, which 
nearly reached up to the ceiling. On the white tiles were painted blue pictures 
of old towers surrounded by high trees, and of hunters with their hounds. 
There also was a scene with a quiet lake, where, under shady oak-trees, a 
fisherman was sitting. Around the stove a bench was placed. Heidi loved to sit 
there, and as soon as she had entered their new abode, she began to examine 
the pictures. Arriving at the end of the bench, she discovered a bed, which 
was placed between the wall and the stove. “Oh grandfather, I have found my 
bed-room,” exclaimed the little girl. “Oh, how fine it is! Where are you going 
to sleep?” 

“Your bed must be near the stove, to keep you warm,” said the old man. 
“Now come and look at mine.” 

With that the grandfather led her into his bed-room. From there a door led 
into the hugest kitchen Heidi had ever seen. With a great deal of trouble the 
grandfather had fitted up this place. Many boards were nailed across the walls 
and the door had been fastened with heavy wires, for beyond, the building lay 
in ruins. Thick underbrush was growing there, sheltering thousands of insects 
and lizards. Heidi was delighted with her new home, and when Peter arrived 
next day, she did not rest till he had seen every nook and corner of the curious 
dwelling-place. 

Heidi slept very well in her chimney corner, but it took her many days to 
get accustomed to it. When she woke up in the morning and could not hear 
the fir-trees roar, she would wonder where she was. Was the snow too heavy 
on the branches? Was she away from home? But as soon as she heard her 
grandfather’s voice outside, she remembered everything and would jump 


merrily out of bed. 


After four days had gone by, Heidi said to her grandfather: “I must go to 
grandmother now, she has been alone so many days.” 

But the grandfather shook his head and said: “You can’t go yet, child. The 
snow is fathoms deep up there and is still falling. Peter can hardly get 
through. A little girl like you would be snowed up and lost in no time. Wait a 
while till it freezes and then you can walk on top of the crust.” 

Heidi was very sorry, but she was so busy now that the days flew by. Every 
morning and afternoon she went to school, eagerly learning whatever was 
taught her. She hardly ever saw Peter there, for he did not come very often. 
The mild teacher would only say from time to time: “It seems to me, Peter is 
not here again! School would do him good, but I guess there is too much 
snow for him to get through.” But when Heidi came home towards evening, 
Peter generally paid her a visit. 

After a few days the sun came out for a short time at noon, and the next 
morning the whole Alp glistened and shone like crystal. When Peter was 
jumping as usual into the snow that morning, he fell against something hard, 
and before he could stop himself he flew a little way down the mountain. 
When he had gained his feet at last, he stamped upon the ground with all his 
might. It really was frozen as hard as stone. Peter could hardly believe it, and 
quickly running up and swallowing his milk, and putting his bread in his 
pocket, he announced: “I must go to school to-day!” 

“Yes, go and learn nicely,” answered his mother. 

Then, sitting down on his sled, the boy coasted down the mountain like a 
shot. Not being able to stop his course when he reached the village, he 
coasted down further and further, till he arrived in the plain, where the sled 
stopped of itself. It was already late for school, so the boy took his time and 
only arrived in the village when Heidi came home for dinner. 

“We’ve got it!” announced the boy, on entering. 

“What, general?” asked the uncle. 

“The snow,” Peter replied. 

“Oh, now I can go up to grandmother!” Heidi rejoiced. “But Peter, why 


didn’t you come to school? You could coast down to-day,” she continued 


reproachfully. 

“T went too far on my sled and then it was too late,” Peter replied. 

“T call that deserting!” said the uncle. “People who do that must have their 
ears pulled; do you hear?” 

The boy was frightened, for there was no one in the world whom he 
respected more than the uncle. 

“A general like you ought to be doubly ashamed to do so,” the uncle went 
on. “What would you do with the goats if they did not obey you any more?” 

“Beat them,” was the reply. 

“If you knew of a boy that was behaving like a disobedient goat and had to 
get spanked, what would you say?” 

“Serves him right.” 

“So now you know it, goat-general: if you miss school again, when you 
ought to be there, you can come to me and get your due.” 

Now at last Peter understood what the uncle had meant. More kindly, the 
old man then turned to Peter and said, “Come to the table now and eat with 
us. Then you can go up with Heidi, and when you bring her back at night, you 
can get your supper here.” 

This unexpected change delighted Peter. Not losing any time, he soon 
disposed of his full plate. Heidi, who had given the boy most of her dinner, 
was already putting on Clara’s new coat. Then together they climbed up, 
Heidi chatting all the time. But Peter did not say a single word. He was 
preoccupied and had not even listened to Heidi’s tales. Before they entered 
the hut, the boy said stubbornly: “I think I had rather go to school than get a 
beating from the uncle.” Heidi promptly confirmed him in his resolution. 

When they went into the room, Peter’s mother was alone at the table 
mending. The grandmother was nowhere to be seen. Brigida now told Heidi 
that the grandmother was obliged to stay in bed on those cold days, as she did 
not feel very strong. That was something new for Heidi. Quickly running to 
the old woman’s chamber, she found her lying in a narrow bed, wrapped up in 


her grey shawl and thin blanket. 


“Thank Heaven!” the grandmother exclaimed when she heard her darling’s 
step. All autumn and winter long a secret fear had been gnawing at her heart, 
that Heidi would be sent for by the strange gentleman of whom Peter had told 
her so much. Heidi had approached the bed, asking anxiously: “Are you very 
sick, grandmother?” 

“No, no, child,” the old woman reassured her, “the frost has just gone into 
my limbs a little.” 

“Are you going to be well again as soon as the warm weather comes?” 
inquired Heidi. 

“Yes, yes, and if God wills, even sooner. I want to go back to my spinning- 
wheel and I nearly tried it to-day. I’ll get up to-morrow, though,” the 
grandmother said confidently, for she had noticed how frightened Heidi was. 

The last speech made the child feel more happy. Then, looking 
wonderingly at the grandmother, she said: “In Frankfurt people put on a shawl 
when they go out. Why are you putting it on in bed, grandmother?” 

“T put it on to keep me warm, Heidi. I am glad to have it, for my blanket is 
very thin.” 

“But, grandmother, your bed is slanting down at your head, where it ought 
to be high. No bed ought to be like that.” 

“I know, child, I can feel it well.” So saying, the old woman tried to 
change her position on the pillow that lay under her like a thin board. “My 
pillow never was very thick, and sleeping on it all these years has made it 
flat.” 

“Oh dear, if I had only asked Clara to give me the bed I had in Frankfurt!” 
Heidi lamented. “It had three big pillows on it; I could hardly sleep because I 
kept sliding down from them all the time. Could you sleep with them, 
grandmother?” 

“Of course, because that would keep me warm. I could breathe so much 
easier, too,” said the grandmother, trying to find a higher place to lie on. “But 
I must not talk about it any more, for I have to be thankful for many things. I 
get the lovely roll every day and have this beautiful warm shawl. I also have 


you, my child! Heidi, wouldn’t you like to read me something to-day?” 


Heidi immediately fetched the book and read one song after another. The 
grandmother in the meantime was lying with folded hands; her face, which 
had been so sad a short time ago, was lit up with a happy smile. 

Suddenly Heidi stopped. 

“Are you well again, grandmother?” she asked. 

“T feel very much better, Heidi. Please finish the song, will you?” 

The child obeyed, and when she came to the last words, 

When mine eyes grow dim and sad, Let Thy love more brightly burn, That 
my soul, a wanderer glad, Safely homeward may return. 

“Safely homeward may return!” she exclaimed: “Oh, grandmother, I know 
what it is like to come home.” After a while she said: “It is getting dark, 


grandmother, I must go home now. I am glad that you feel better again.” 





THE TWO CHILDREN WERE ALREADY FLYING DOWN THE ALP 


The grandmother, holding the child’s hand in hers, said: “Yes, I am happy 
again, though I have to stay in bed. Nobody knows how hard it is to lie here 
alone, day after day. I do not hear a word from anybody and cannot see a ray 
of sunlight. I have very sad thoughts sometimes, and often I feel as if I could 
not bear it any longer. But when I can hear those blessed songs that you have 
read to me, it makes me feel as if a light was shining into my heart, giving me 
the purest joy.” 

Shaking hands, the child now said good-night, and pulling Peter with her, 
ran outside. The brilliant moon was shining down on the white snow, light as 
day. The two children were already flying down the Alp, like birds soaring 
through the air. 

After Heidi had gone to bed that night, she lay awake a little while, 
thinking over everything the grandmother had said, especially about the joy 
the songs had given her. If only poor grandmother could hear those 
comforting words every day! Heidi knew that it might be a week or two again 
before she could repeat her visit. The child became very sad when she thought 
how uncomfortable and lonely the old woman would be. Was there no way 
for help? Suddenly Heidi had an idea, and it thrilled her so that she felt as if 
she could not wait till morning came to put her plan in execution. But in her 
excitement she had forgotten her evening prayer, so sitting up in bed, she 
prayed fervently to God. Then, falling back into the fragrant hay, she soon 


slept peacefully and soundly still the bright morning came. 


XIX. WINTER STILL CONTINUES 


PETER ARRIVED PUNCTUALLY at school next day. He had brought his 
lunch with him in a bag, for all the children that came from far away ate in 
school, while the others went home. In the evening Peter as usual paid his 
visit to Heidi. 

The minute he opened the door she ran up to him, saying: “Peter, I have to 
tell you something.” 

“Say it,” he replied. 

“You must learn to read now,” said the child. 

“T have done it already.” 

“Yes, yes, Peter, but I don’t mean it that way,” Heidi eagerly proceeded; 
“you must learn so that you really know how afterwards.” 

“I can’t,” Peter remarked. 

“Nobody believes you about that any more, and I won’t either,” Heidi said 
resolutely. “When I was in Frankfurt, grandmama told me that it wasn’t true 
and that I shouldn’t believe you.” 

Peter’s astonishment was great. 

“PII teach you, for I know how; when you have learnt it, you must read 
one or two songs to grandmother every day.” 

“T shan’t!” grumbled the boy. 

This obstinate refusal made Heidi very angry. With flaming eyes she 
planted herself before the boy and said: “PI tell you what will happen, if you 
don’t want to learn. Your mother has often said that she’ll send you to 
Frankfurt. Clara showed me the terrible, large boys’ school there, where 
you’ll have to go. You must stay there till you are a man, Peter! You mustn’t 
think that there is only one teacher there, and such a kind one as we have 


here. No, indeed! There are whole rows of them, and when they are out 


walking they have high black hats on their heads. I saw them myself, when I 
was out driving!” 

Cold shivers ran down Peter’s back. 

“Yes, you’ll have to go there, and when they find out that you can’t read or 
even spell, they’ll laugh at you!” 

“TIl do it,” said Peter, half angry and half frightened. 

“Oh, Iam glad. Let us start right away!” said Heidi joyfully, pulling Peter 
over to the table. Among the things that Clara had sent, Heidi had found a 
little book with the A,B,C and some rhymes. She had chosen this for the 
lessons. Peter, having to spell the first rhyme, found great difficulty, so Heidi 
said, “Pll read it to you, and then you’ll be able to do it better. Listen: 

“If A, B, C you do not know, Before the school board you must go.” 

“T won’t go,” said Peter stubbornly. 

“Where?” 

“Before the court.” 

“Hurry up and learn the three letters, then you won’t have to!” 

Peter, beginning again, repeated the three letters till Heidi said: 

“Now you know them.” 

Having observed the good result of the first rhyme, she began to read 
again: 

D, E, F you then must read, Or of misfortune take good heed! 

Who over L and M doth stumble, Must pay a penance and feel humble. 

There’s trouble coming; if you knew, You’d quickly learn N, O, P, Q. 

If still you halt on R, S, T, You’ll suffer for it speedily. 

Heidi, stopping, looked at Peter, who was so frightened by all these threats 
and mysterious horrors that he sat as still as a mouse. Heidi’s tender heart was 
touched, and she said comfortingly: “Don’t be afraid, Peter; if you come to 
me every day, you’ll soon learn all the letters and then those things won’t 
happen. But come every day, even when it snows. Promise!” 

Peter did so, and departed. Obeying Heidi’s instructions, he came daily to 


her for his lesson. 


Sometimes the grandfather would sit in the room, smoking his pipe; often 
the corners of his mouth would twitch as if he could hardly keep from 
laughing. 

He generally invited Peter to stay to supper afterwards, which liberally 
rewarded the boy for all his great exertions. 

Thus the days passed by. In all this time Peter had really made some 
progress, though the rhymes still gave him difficulty. 

When they had come to U, Heidi read: 

Whoever mixes U and V, Will go where he won’t want to be! 

and further, 

If W you still ignore, Look at the rod beside the door. 

Often Peter would growl and object to those measures, but nevertheless he 
kept on learning, and soon had but three letters left. 

The next few days the following rhymes, with their threats, made Peter 
more eager than ever. 

If you the letter X forget For you no supper will be set. 

If you still hesitate with Y, For shame you’ll run away and cry. 

When Heidi read the last, 

And he who makes his Z with blots, Must journey to the Hottentots, 

Peter sneered: “Nobody even knows where they are!” 

“T am sure grandfather does,” Heidi retorted, jumping up. “Just wait one 
minute and I shall ask him. He is over with the parson,” and with that she had 
opened the door. 

“Wait!” shrieked Peter in great alarm, for he saw himself already 
transported to those dreadful people. “What is the matter with you?” said 
Heidi, standing still. 

“Nothing, but stay here. Ill learn,” he blubbered. But Heidi, wanting to 
know something about the Hottentots herself, could only be kept back by 
piteous screams from Peter. So at last they settled down again, and before it 
was time to go, Peter knew the last letter, and had even begun to read 


syllables. From this day on he progressed more quickly. 


It was three weeks since Heidi had paid her last visit to the grandmother, 
for much snow had fallen since. One evening, Peter, coming home, said 
triumphantly: 

“T can do it!” 

“What is it you can do, Peter?” asked his mother, eagerly. 

“Read.” 

“What, is it possible? Did you hear it, grandmother?” exclaimed Brigida. 

The grandmother also was curious to learn how this had happened. 

“I must read a song now; Heidi told me to,” Peter continued. To the 
women’s amazement, Peter began. After every verse his mother would 
exclaim, “Who would have ever thought it!” while the grandmother remained 
silent. 

One day later, when it happened that it was Peter’s turn to read in school, 
the teacher said: 

“Peter, must I pass you by again, as usual? Or do you want to try — I shall 
not say to read, but to stammer through a line?” 

Peter began and read three lines without stopping. 

In dumb astonishment, the teacher, putting down his book, looked at the 
boy. 

“What miracle has happened to you?” he exclaimed. “For a long time I 
tried to teach you with all my patience, and you were not even able to grasp 
the letters, but now that I had given you up as hopeless, you have not only 
learnt how to spell, but even to read. How did this happen, Peter?” 

“Tt was Heidi,” the boy replied. 

In great amazement, the teacher looked at the little girl. Then the kind man 
continued: 

“I have noticed a great change in you, Peter. You used to stay away from 
school, sometimes more than a week, and lately you have not even missed a 
day. Who has brought about this change?” 

“The uncle.” 

Every evening now Peter on his return home read one song to his 


grandmother, but never more. To the frequent praises of Brigida, the old 


woman once replied: “I am glad he has learnt something, but nevertheless I 
am longing for the spring to come. Then Heidi can visit me, for when she 
reads, the verses sound so different. I cannot always follow Peter, and the 
songs don’t thrill me the way they do when Heidi says them!” 

And no wonder! For Peter would often leave out long and difficult words, 
— what did three or four words matter! So it happened sometimes that there 


were hardly any nouns left in the hymns that Peter read. 


XX. NEWS FROM DISTANT FRIENDS 


May HAD COME. Warm sunshine was bathing the whole Alp in glorious 
light, and having melted the last snow, had brought the first spring flowers to 
the surface. A merry spring wind was blowing, drying up the damp places in 
the shadow. High above in the azure heaven the eagle floated peacefully. 

Heidi and her grandfather were back on the Alp. The child was so happy to 
be home again that she jumped about among the beloved objects. Here she 
discovered a new spring bud, and there she watched the gay little gnats and 
beetles that were swarming in the sun. 

The grandfather was busy in his little shop, and a sound of hammering and 
sawing could be heard. Heidi had to go and see what the grandfather was 
making. There before the door stood a neat new chair, while the old man was 
busy making a second. 

“Oh, I know what they are for,” said Heidi gaily. “You are making them for 
Clara and grandmama. Oh, but we need a third — or do you think that Miss 
Rottenmeier won’t come, perhaps?” 

“T really don’t know,” said grandfather: “but it is safer to have a chair for 
her, if she should come.” 

Heidi, thoughtfully looking at the backless chairs, remarked: “Grandfather, 
I don’t think she would sit down on those.” 

“Then we must invite her to sit down on the beautiful green lounge of 
grass,” quietly answered the old man. 

While Heidi was still wondering what the grandfather had meant, Peter 
arrived, whistling and calling. As usual, Heidi was soon surrounded by the 
goats, who also seemed happy to be back on the Alp. Peter, angrily pushing 
the goats aside, marched up to Heidi, thrusting a letter into her hand. 

“Did you get a letter for me on the pasture?” Heidi said, astonished. 

“No.” 


“Where did it come from?” 

“From my bag.” 

The letter had been given to Peter the previous evening; putting it in his 
lunch-bag, the boy had forgotten it there till he opened the bag for his dinner. 
Heidi immediately recognized Clara’s handwriting, and bounding over to her 
grandfather, exclaimed: “A letter has come from Clara. Wouldn’t you like me 
to read it to you, grandfather?” 

Heidi immediately read to her two listeners, as follows: — 

Dear Heidi: — 

We are all packed up and shall travel in two or three days. Papa is leaving, 
too, but not with us, for he has to go to Paris first. The dear doctor visits us 
now every day, and as soon as he opens the door, he calls, ‘Away to the Alp!’ 
for he can hardly wait for us to go. If you only knew how he enjoyed being 
with you last fall! He came nearly every day this winter to tell us all about 
you and the grandfather and the mountains and the flowers he saw. He said 
that it was so quiet in the pure, delicious air, away from towns and streets, that 
everybody has to get well there. He is much better himself since his visit, and 
seems younger and happier. Oh, how I look forward to it all! The doctor’s 
advice is, that I shall go to Ragatz first for about six weeks, then I can go to 
live in the village, and from there I shall come to see you every fine day. 
Grandmama, who is coming with me, is looking forward to the trip too. But 
just think, Miss Rottenmeier does not want to go. When grandmama urges 
her, she always declines politely. I think Sebastian must have given her such a 
terrible description of the high rocks and fearful abysses, that she is afraid. I 
think he told her that it was not safe for anybody, and that only goats could 
climb such dreadful heights. She used to be so eager to go to Switzerland, but 
now neither Tinette nor she wants to take the risk. I can hardly wait to see you 
again! 


Good-bye, dear Heidi, with much love from grandmama, 


I am your true friend, 
Clara. 


When Peter heard this, he swung his rod to right and left. Furiously driving 
the goats before him, he bounded down the hill. 

Heidi visited the grandmother next day, for she had to tell her the good 
news. Sitting up in her corner, the old woman was spinning as usual. Her face 
looked sad, for Peter had already announced the near visit of Heidi’s friends, 
and she dreaded the result. 

After having poured out her full heart, Heidi looked at the old woman. 
“What is it, grandmother?” said the child. “Are you not glad?” 

“Oh yes, Heidi, I am glad, because you are happy.” 

“But, grandmother, you seem so anxious. Do you still think Miss 
Rottenmeier is coming?” 

“Oh no, it is nothing. Give me your hand, for I want to be sure that you are 
still here. I suppose it will be for the best, even if I shall not live to see the 
day!” 

“Oh, but then I would not care about this coming,” said the child. 

The grandmother had hardly slept all night for thinking of Clara’s coming. 
Would they take Heidi away from her, now that she was well and strong? But 
for the sake of the child she resolved to be brave. 

“Heidi,” she said, “please read me the song that begins with ‘God will see 
to it.’” 

Heidi immediately did as she was told; she knew nearly all the 
grandmother’s favorite hymns by now and always found them quickly. 

“That does me good, child,” the old woman said. Already the expression of 
her face seemed happier and less troubled. “Please read it a few times over, 
child,” she entreated. 

Thus evening came, and when Heidi wandered homewards, one twinkling 
star after another appeared in the sky. Heidi stood still every few minutes, 
looking up to the firmament in wonder. When she arrived home, her 
grandfather also was looking up to the stars, murmuring to himself: “What a 
wonderful month! — one day clearer than the other. The herbs will be fine 


and strong this year.” 


The blossom month had passed, and June, with the long, long days, had 
come. Quantities of flowers were blooming everywhere, filling the air with 
perfume. The month was nearing its end, when one morning Heidi came 
running out of the hut, where she had already completed her duties. Suddenly 
she screamed so loud that the grandfather hurriedly came out to see what had 
happened. 

“Grandfather! Come here! Look, look!” 

A strange procession was winding up the Alm. First marched two men, 
carrying an open sedan chair with a young girl in it, wrapped up in many 
shawls. Then came a stately lady on horseback, who, talking with a young 
guide beside her, looked eagerly right and left. Then an empty rolling-chair, 
carried by a young fellow, was followed by a porter who had so many covers, 
shawls and furs piled up on his basket that they towered high above his head. 

“They are coming! they are coming!” cried Heidi in her joy, and soon the 
party had arrived at the top. Great was the happiness of the children at seeing 
each other again. When grandmama had descended from her horse, she 
tenderly greeted Heidi first, and then turned to the uncle, who had approached 
the group. The two met like two old friends, they had heard so much about 
each other. 

After the first words were exchanged, the grandmother exclaimed: “My 
dear uncle, what a wonderful residence you have. Who would have ever 
thought it! Kings could envy you here! Oh, how well my Heidi is looking, 
just like a little rose!” she continued, drawing the child closely to her side and 
patting her cheeks. “What glory everywhere! Clara, what do you say to it 
all?” 

Clara, looking about her rapturously, cried: “Oh, how wonderful, how 
glorious! I have never dreamt it could be as beautiful as that. Oh grandmama, 
I wish I could stay here!” 

The uncle had busied himself in the meantime with getting Clara’s rolling- 
chair for her. Then, going up to the girl, he gently lifted her into her seat. 
Putting some covers over her knees, he tucked her feet in warmly. It seemed 


as if the grandfather had done nothing else all his life than nurse lame people. 


“My dear uncle,” said the grandmama, surprised, “please tell me where 
you learned that, for I shall send all the nurses I know here immediately.” 

The uncle smiled faintly, while he replied: “It comes more from care than 
study.” 

His face became sad. Before his eyes had risen bygone times. For that was 
the way he used to care for his poor wounded captain, whom he had found in 
Sicily after a violent battle. He alone had been allowed to nurse him till his 
death, and now he would take just as good care of poor, lame Clara. 

When Clara had looked a long time at the cloudless sky above and all the 
rocky crags, she said longingly: “I wish I could walk round the hut to the fir- 
trees. If I only could see all the things you told me so much about!” 

Heidi pushed with all her might, and behold! the chair rolled easily over 
the dry grass. When they had come into the little grove, Clara could not see 
her fill of those splendid trees that must have stood there so many, many 
years. Although the people had changed and vanished, they had remained the 
same, ever looking down into the valley. 

When they passed the empty goat-shed, Clara said pitifully: “Oh 
grandmama, if I could only wait up here for Schwänli and Bärli! I am afraid I 
shan’t see Peter and his goats, if we have to go away so soon again.” 

“Dear child, enjoy now what you can,” said the grandmama, who had 
followed. 

“Oh, what wonderful flowers!” exclaimed Clara again; “whole bushes of 
exquisite, red blossoms. Oh, if I could only pick some of those bluebells!” 

Heidi, immediately gathering a large bunch, put them in Clara’s lap. 

“Clara, this is really nothing in comparison with the many flowers in the 
pasture. You must come up once and see them. There are so many that the 
ground seems golden with them. If you ever sit down among them, you will 
feel as if you could never get up any more, it is so beautiful.” 

“Oh, grandmama, do you think I can ever go up there?” Clara asked with a 
wild longing in her eyes. “If I could only walk with you, Heidi, and climb 


round everywhere!” 


“T’ll push you!” Heidi said for comfort. To show how easy it was, she 
pushed the chair at such a rate that it would have tumbled down the mountain, 
if the grandfather had not stopped it at the last moment. 

It was time for dinner now. The table was spread near the bench, and soon 
everybody sat down. The grandmother was so overcome by the view and the 
delicious wind that fanned her cheek that she remarked: “What a wondrous 
place this is! I have never seen its like! But what do I see?” she continued. “I 
think you are actually eating your second piece of cheese, Clara?” 

“Oh grandmama, it tastes better than all the things we get in Ragatz,” 
replied the child, eagerly eating the savory dish. 

“Don’t stop, our mountain wind helps along where the cooking is faulty!” 
contentedly said the old man. 

During the meal the uncle and the grandmama had soon got into a lively 
conversation. They seemed to agree on many things, and understood each 
other like old friends. A little later the grandmama looked over to the west. 

“We must soon start, Clara, for the sun is already low; our guides will be 
here shortly.” 

Clara’s face had become sad, and she entreated: “Oh, please let us stay 
here another hour or so. We haven’t even seen the hut yet. I wish the day were 
twice as long.” 

The grandmama assented to Clara’s wish to go inside. When the rolling- 
chair was found too broad for the door, the uncle quietly lifted Clara in his 
strong arms and carried her in. Grandmama was eagerly looking about her, 
glad to see everything so neat. Then going up the little ladder to the hay-loft, 
she discovered Heidi’s bed. “Is that your bed, Heidi? What a delicious 
perfume! It must be a healthy place to sleep,” she said, looking out through 
the window. The grandfather, with Clara, was coming up, too, with Heidi 
following. 

Clara was perfectly entranced. “What a lovely place to sleep! Oh, Heidi, 
you can look right up to the sky from your bed. What a good smell! You can 
hear the fir-trees roar here, can’t you? Oh, I never saw a more delightful bed- 


room!” 


The uncle, looking at the old lady, said now: “I have an idea that it would 
give Clara new strength to stay up here with us a little while. Of course, I only 
mean if you did not object. You have brought so many wraps that we can 
easily make a soft bed for Clara here. My dear lady, you can easily leave the 
care to me. Pll undertake it gladly.” 

The children screamed for joy, and grandmama’s face was beaming. 

“What a fine man you are!” she burst out. “I was just thinking myself that 
a stay here would strengthen the child, but then I thought of the care and 
trouble for you. And now you have offered to do it, as if it was nothing at all. 
How can I thank you enough, uncle?” 

After shaking hands many times, the two prepared Clara’s bed, which, 
thanks to the old lady’s precautions, was soon so soft that the hay could not be 
felt through at all. 

The uncle had carried his new patient back to her rolling-chair, and there 
they found her sitting, with Heidi beside her. They were eagerly talking of 
their plans for the coming weeks. When they were told that Clara might stay 
for a month or so, their faces beamed more than ever. 

The guide, with the horse, and the carriers of the chair, now appeared, but 
the last two were not needed any more and could be sent away. 

When the grandmother got ready to leave, Clara called gaily to her: “Oh 
grandmama, it won’t be long, for you must often come and see us.” 

While the uncle was leading the horse down the steep incline, the 
grandmama told him that she would go back to Ragatz, for the Dörfli was too 
lonely for her. She also promised to come back from time to time. 

Before the grandfather had returned, Peter came racing down to the hut 
with all his goats. Seeing Heidi, they ran up to her in haste, and so Clara made 
the acquaintance of Schwänli and Bärli and all the others. 

Peter, however, kept away, only sending furious looks at the two girls. 
When they bade him good-night, he only ran away, beating the air with his 
Stick. 

The end of the joyous day had come. The two children were both lying in 
their beds. 


“Oh, Heidi!” Clara exclaimed, “I can see so many glittering stars, and I 
feel as if we were driving in a high carriage straight into the sky.” 

“Yes, and do you know why the stars twinkle so merrily?” inquired Heidi. 

“No, but tell me.” 

“Because they know that God in heaven looks after us mortals and we 
never need to fear. See, they twinkle and show us how to be merry, too. But 
Clara, we must not forget to pray to God and ask Him to think of us and keep 
us safe.” 

Sitting up in bed, they then said their evening prayer. As soon as Heidi lay 
down, she fell asleep. But Clara could not sleep quite yet, it was too 
wonderful to see the stars from her bed. 

In truth she had never seen them before, because in Frankfurt all the blinds 
were always down long before the stars came out, and at night she had never 
been outside the house. She could hardly keep her eyes shut, and had to open 
them again and again to watch the twinkling, glistening stars, till her eyes 


closed at last and she saw two big, glittering stars in her dream. 


XXI. OF FURTHER EVENTS ON THE ALP 


THE SUN was just rising, and the Alm-Uncle was watching how mountain 
and dale awoke to the new day, and the clouds above grew brighter. 

Next, the old man turned to go back into the hut, and softly climbed the 
ladder. Clara, having just a moment ago opened her eyes, looked about her in 
amazement. Bright sunbeams danced on her bed. Where was she? But soon 
she discovered her sleeping friend, and heard the grandfather’s cheery voice: 

“How did you sleep? Not tired?” 

Clara, feeling fresh and rested, said that she had never slept better in all her 
life. Heidi was soon awake, too, and lost no time in coming down to join 
Clara, who was already sitting in the sun. 

A cool morning breeze fanned their cheeks, and the spicy fragrance from 
the fir-trees filled their lungs with every breath. Clara had never experienced 
such well-being in all her life. She had never breathed such pure, cool 
morning air and never felt such warm, delicious sunshine on her feet and 
hands. It surpassed all her expectations. 

“Oh, Heidi, I wish I could always stay up here with you!” she said. 

“Now you can see that everything is as beautiful as I told you,” Heidi 
replied triumphantly. “Up on the Alp with grandfather is the loveliest spot in 
allthe world.” 

The grandfather was just coming out of the shed with two full bowls of 
steaming, snow-white milk. Handing one to each of the children, he said to 
Clara: “This will do you good, little girl. It comes from Schwänli and will 
give you strength. To your health! Just drink it!” he said encouragingly, for 
Clara had hesitated a little. But when she saw that Heidi’s bowl was nearly 
empty already, she also drank without even stopping. Oh, how good it was! It 
tasted like cinnamon and sugar. 


“We’ll take two tomorrow,” said the grandfather. 


After their breakfast, Peter arrived. While the goats were rushing up to 
Heidi, bleating loudly, the grandfather took the boy aside. 

“Just listen, and do what I tell you,” he said. “From now on you must let 
Schwänli go wherever she likes. She knows where to get the richest herbs, 
and you must follow her, even if she should go higher up than usual. It won’t 
do you any harm to climb a little more, and will do all the others good. I want 
the goats to give me splendid milk, remember. What are you looking at so 
furiously?” 

Peter was silent, and without more ado started off, still angrily looking 
back now and then. As Heidi had followed a little way, Peter called to her: 
“You must come along, Heidi, Schwänli has to be followed everywhere.” 

“No, but I can’t,” Heidi called back: “I won’t be able to come as long as 
Clara is with me. Grandfather has promised, though, to let us come up with 
you once.” 

With those words Heidi returned to Clara, while the goatherd was hurrying 
onward, angrily shaking his fists. 

The children had promised to write a letter to grandmama every day, so 
they immediately started on their task. Heidi brought out her own little three- 
legged stool, her school-books and her papers, and with these on Clara’s lap 
they began to write. Clara stopped after nearly every sentence, for she had to 
look around. Oh, how peaceful it was with the little gnats dancing in the sun 
and the rustling of the trees! From time to time they could hear the shouting 
of a shepherd re-echoed from many rocks. 

The morning had passed, they knew not how, and dinner was ready. They 
again ate outside, for Clara had to be in the open air all day, if possible. The 
afternoon was spent in the cool shadow of the fir-trees. Clara had many things 
to relate of Frankfurt and all the people that Heidi knew. It was not long 
before Peter arrived with his flock, but without even answering the girls’ 
friendly greeting, he disappeared with a grim scowl. 

While Schwänli was being milked in the shed, Clara said: 

“Oh, Heidi, I feel as if I could not wait for my milk. Isn’t it funny? All my 


life I have only eaten because I had to. Everything always tasted to me like 


cod-liver oil, and I have often wished that I should never have to eat. And 
now I am so hungry!” 

“Oh yes, I know,” Heidi replied. She had to think of the days in Frankfurt 
when her food seemed to stick in her throat. 

When at last the full bowls were brought by the old man, Clara, seizing 
hers, eagerly drank the contents in one draught and even finished before 
Heidi. 

“Please, may I have a little more?” she asked, holding out the bowl. 

Nodding, much pleased, the grandfather soon refilled it. This time he also 
brought with him a slice of bread and butter for the children. He had gone to 
Maiensass that afternoon to get the butter, and his trouble was well rewarded: 
they enjoyed it as if it had been the rarest dish. 

This evening Clara fell asleep the moment she lay down. Two or three days 
passed in this pleasant way. The next brought a surprise. Two strong porters 
came up the Alp, each carrying on his back a fresh, white bed. They also 
brought a letter from grandmama, in which she thanked the children for their 
faithful writing, and told them that the beds were meant for them. When they 
went to sleep that night, they found their new beds in exactly the same 
position as their former ones had been. 

Clara’s rapture in her new life grew greater every day, and she could not 
write enough of the grandfather’s kindly care and of Heidi’s entertaining 
stories. She told her grandmama that her first thought in the morning always 
was: “Thank God, I am still in the Alm-hut.” 

Grandmama was highly pleased at those reports, and put her projected visit 
off a little while, for she had found the ride pretty tiring. 

The grandfather took excellent care of his little patient, and no day passed 
on which he did not climb around to find the most savory herbs for Schwänli. 
The little goat thrived so that everybody could see it in the way her eyes were 
flashing. 

It was the third week of Clara’s stay. Every morning after the grandfather 


had carried her down, he said to her: “Would my Clara try to stand a little?” 


Clara always sighed, “Oh, it hurts me so!” but though she would cling to him, 
he made her stand a little longer every day. 

This summer was the finest that had been for years. Day after day the sun 
shone on a cloudless sky, and at night it would pour its purple, rosy light 
down on the rocks and snow-fields till everything seemed to glow like fire. 

Heidi had told Clara over and over again of all the flowers on the pasture, 
of the masses of golden roses and the blue-flowers that covered the ground. 
She had just been telling it again, when a longing seized her, and jumping up 
she ran over to her grandfather, who was busy carving in the shop. 

“Oh, grandfather,” she cried from afar, “won’t you come with us to the 
pasture tomorrow? Oh, it’s so beautiful up there now.” 

“All right, I will,” he replied; “but tell Clara that she must do something to 
please me; she must try to stand longer this evening for me.” 

Heidi merrily came running with her message. Of course, Clara promised, 
for was it not her greatest wish to go up with Heidi to the pasture! When Peter 
returned this evening, he heard of the plan for the morrow. But for answer 
Peter only growled, nearly hitting poor Thistlefinch in his anger. 

The children had just resolved to stay awake all night to talk about the 
coming day, when their conversation suddenly ceased and they were both 
peacefully slumbering. In her dreams Clara saw before her a field that was 
thickly strewn with light-blue flowers, while Heidi heard the eagle scream to 


her from above, “Come, come, come!” 


XXII. SOMETHING UNEXPECTED HAPPENS 


THE NEXT DAY dawned cloudless and fair. The grandfather was still with 
the children, when Peter came climbing up; his goats kept at a good distance 
from him, to evade the rod, which was striking right and left. The truth was 
that the boy was terribly embittered and angry by the changes that had come. 
When he passed the hut in the morning, Heidi was always busy with the 
strange child, and in the evening it was the same. All summer long Heidi had 
not been up with him a single time; it was too much! And to-day she was 
coming at last, but again in company with this hateful stranger. 

It was then that Peter noticed the rolling-chair standing near the hut. After 
carefully glancing about him, he rushed at the hated object and pushed it 
down the incline. The chair fairly flew away and had soon disappeared. 

Peter’s conscience smote him now, and he raced up the Alp, not daring to 
pause till he had reached a blackberry bush. There he could hide, when the 
uncle might appear. Looking down, he watched his fallen enemy tumbling 
downwards, downwards. 

Sometimes it was thrown high up into the air, to crash down again the next 
moment harder than ever. Pieces were falling from it right and left, and were 
blown about. Now the stranger would have to travel home and Heidi would 
be his again! But Peter had forgotten that a bad deed always brings a 


punishment. 





HE WATCHED HIS FALLEN ENEMY TUMBLING DOWNWARDS, 
DOWNWARDS 

Heidi just now came out of the hut. The grandfather, with Clara, followed. 
Heidi at first stood still, and then, running right and left, she returned to the 
old man. 

“What does this mean? Have you rolled the chair away Heidi?” he asked. 

“T am just looking for it everywhere, grandfather. You said it was beside 
the shop door,” said the child, still hunting for the missing object. A strong 
wind was blowing, which at this moment violently closed the shop-door. 

“Grandfather, the wind has done it,” exclaimed Heidi eagerly. “Oh dear! if 
it has rolled all the way down to the village, it will be too late to go to-day. It 
will take us a long time to fetch it.” 

“Tf it has rolled down there, we shall never get it any more, for it will be 


smashed to pieces,” said the old man, looking down and measuring the 


distance from the corner of the hut. 

“T don’t see how it happened,” he remarked. 

“What a shame! now I’! never be able to go up to the pasture,” lamented 
Clara. “I am afraid Pll have to go home now. What a pity, what a pity!” 

“You can find a way for her to stay, grandfather, can’t you?” 

“We’ll go up to the pasture to-day, as we have planned. Then we shall see 
what further happens.” 

The children were delighted, and the grandfather lost no time in getting 
ready. First he fetched a pile of covers, and seating Clara on a sunny spot on 
the dry ground, he got their breakfast. 

“I wonder why Peter is so late to-day,” he said, leading his goats out of the 
shed. Then, lifting Clara up on one strong arm, he carried the covers on the 
other. 

“Now, march!” he cried. “The goats come with us.” 

That suited Heidi, and with one arm round Schwänli and the other round 
Barli, she wandered up. Her little companions were so pleased at having her 
with them again that they nearly crushed her with affection. 

What was their astonishment when, arriving on top, they saw Peter already 
lying on the ground, with his peaceful flock about him. 

“What did you mean by going by us like that? I’ll teach you!” called the 
uncle to him. 

Peter was frightened, for he knew the voice. 

“Nobody was up yet,” the boy retorted. 

“Have you seen the chair?” asked the uncle again. 

“Which?” Peter growled. 

The uncle said no more. Unfolding the covers, he put Clara down on the 
dry grass. Then, when he had been assured of Clara’s comfort, he got ready to 
go home. The three were to stay there till his return in the evening. When 
dinner time had come, Heidi was to prepare the meal and see that Clara got 
Schwänli’s milk. 

The sky was a deep blue, and the snow on the peaks was glistening. The 


eagle was floating above the rocky crags. The children felt wonderfully 


happy. Now and then one of the goats would come and lie down near them. 
Tender little Snowhopper came oftener than any and would rub her head 
against their shoulders. 

They had been sitting quietly for a few hours, drinking in the beauty about 
them, when Heidi suddenly began to long for the spot where so many flowers 
grew. In the evening it would be too late to see them, for they always shut 
their little eyes by then. 

“Oh, Clara,” she said hesitatingly, “would you be angry if I went away 
from you a minute and left you alone? I want to see the flowers; But wait!—” 
Jumping away, she brought Clara some bunches of fragrant herbs and put 
them in her lap. Soon after she returned with little Snowhopper. 

“So, now you don’t need to be alone,” said Heidi. When Clara had assured 
her that it would give her pleasure to be left alone with the goats, Heidi 
started on her walk. Clara slowly handed one leaf after another to the little 
creature; it became more and more confiding, and cuddling close to the child, 
ate the herbs out of her hand. It was easy to see how happy it was to be away 
from the boisterous big goats, which often annoyed it. Clara felt a sensation of 
contentment such as she had never before experienced. She loved to sit there 
on the mountain-side with the confiding little goat by her. A great desire rose 
in her heart that hour. She longed to be her own master and be able to help 
others instead of being helped by them. Many other thoughts and ideas rushed 
through her mind. How would it be to live up here in continual sunshine? The 
world seemed so joyous and wonderful all of a sudden. Premonitions of future 
undreamt-of happiness made her heart beat. Suddenly she threw both arms 
about the little goat and said: “Oh, little Snowhopper how beautiful it is up 
here! If I could always stay with you!” 

Heidi in the meantime had reached the spot, where, as she had expected, 
the whole ground was covered with yellow rock-roses. Near together in 
patches the bluebells were nodding gently in the breeze. But all the perfume 
that filled the air came from the modest little brown flowers that hid their 
heads between the golden flower-cups. Heidi stood enraptured, drawing in the 


perfumed air. 


Suddenly she turned and ran back to Clara, shouting to her from far: “Oh, 
you must come, Clara, it is so lovely there. In the evening it won’t be so fine 
any more. Don’t you think I could carry you?” 

“But Heidi,” Clara said, “of course you can’t; you are much smaller than I 
am. Oh, I wish I could walk!” 

Heidi meditated a little. Peter was still lying on the ground. He had been 
staring down for hours, unable to believe what he saw before him. He had 
destroyed the chair to get rid of the stranger, and there she was again, sitting 
right beside his playmate. 

Heidi now called to him to come down, but as reply he only grumbled: 
“Shan’t come.” 

“But you must; come quickly, for I want you to help me. Quickly!” urged 
the child. 

“Don’t want to,” sounded the reply. 

Heidi hurried up the mountain now and shouted angrily to the boy: “Peter, 
if you don’t come this minute, I shall do something that you won’t like.” 

Those words scared Peter, for his conscience was not clear. His deed had 
rejoiced him till this moment, when Heidi seemed to talk as if she knew it all. 
What if the grandfather should hear about it! Trembling with fear, Peter 
obeyed. 

“T shall only come if you promise not to do what you said,” insisted the 
boy. 

“No, no, I won’t. Don’t be afraid,” said Heidi compassionately: “Just come 
along; it isn’t so hard.” 

Peter, on approaching Clara, was told to help raise the lame child from the 
ground on one side, while Heidi helped on the other. This went easily enough, 
but difficulties soon followed. Clara was not able to stand alone, and how 
could they get any further? 

“You must take me round the neck,” said Heidi, who had seen what poor 
guides they made. 

The boy, who had never offered his arm to anybody in his life, had to be 


shown how first, before further efforts could be made. But it was too hard. 


Clara tried to set her feet forward, but got discouraged. 

“Press your feet on the ground more and I am sure it will hurt you less,” 
suggested Heidi. 

“Do you think so?” said Clara, timidly. 

But, obeying, she ventured a firmer step and soon another, uttering a little 
cry as she went. 

“Oh, it really has hurt me less,” she said joyfully. 

“Try it again,” Heidi urged her. Clara did, and took another step, and then 
another, and another still. Suddenly she cried aloud: “Oh, Heidi, I can do it. 
Oh, I really can. Just look! I can take steps, one after another.” 

Heidi rapturously exclaimed: “Oh, Clara, can you really? Can you walk? 
Oh, can you take steps now? Oh, if only grandfather would come! Now you 
can walk, Clara, now you can walk,” she kept on saying joyfully. 

Clara held on tight to the children, but with every new step she became 
more firm. 

“Now you can come up here every day,” cried Heidi. “Now we can walk 
wherever we want to and you don’t have to be pushed in a chair any more. 
Now you’ll be able to walk all your life. Oh, what joy!” 

Clara’s greatest wish, to be able to be well like other people, had been 
fulfilled at last. It was not very far to the flowering field. Soon they reached it 
and sat down among the wealth of bloom. It was the first time that Clara had 
ever rested on the dry, warm earth. All about them the flowers nodded and 
exhaled their perfume. It was a scene of exquisite beauty. 

The two children could hardly grasp this happiness that had come to them. 
It filled their hearts brimming full and made them silent. Peter also lay 
motionless, for he had gone to sleep. 

Thus the hours flew, and the day was long past noon. Suddenly all the 
goats arrived, for they had been seeking the children. They did not like to 
graze in the flowers, and were glad when Peter awoke with their loud 
bleating. The poor boy was mightily bewildered, for he had dreamt that the 
rolling-chair with the red cushions stood again before his eyes. On awaking, 


he had still seen the golden nails; but soon he discovered that they were 


nothing but flowers. Remembering his deed, he obeyed Heidi’s instructions 
willingly. 

When they came back to their former place, Heidi lost no time in setting 
out the dinner. The bag was very full to-day, and Heidi hurried to fulfill her 
promise to Peter, who with bad conscience had understood her threat 
differently. She made three heaps of the good things, and when Clara and she 
were through, there was still a lot left for the boy. It was too bad that all this 
treat did not give him the usual satisfaction, for something seemed to stick in 
his throat. 

Soon after their belated dinner, the grandfather was seen climbing up the 
Alp. Heidi ran to meet him, confusedly telling him of the great event. The old 
man’s face shone at this news. Going over to Clara, he said: “So you have 
risked it? Now we have won.” 

Then picking her up, he put one arm around her waist, and the other one he 
stretched out as support, and with his help she marched more firmly than ever. 
Heidi jumped and bounded gaily by their side. In all this excitement the 
grandfather did not lose his judgment, and before long lifted Clara on his arm 
to carry her home. He knew that too much exertion would be dangerous, and 
rest was needed for the tired girl. 

Peter, arriving in the village late that day, saw a large disputing crowd. 
They were all standing about an interesting object, and everybody pushed and 
fought for a chance to get nearest. It was no other than the chair. 

“I saw it when they carried it up,” Peter heard the baker say. “I bet it was 
worth at least five hundred francs. I should just like to know how it has 
happened.” 

“The wind might have blown it down,” remarked Barbara, who was staring 
open-mouthed at the beautiful velvet cushions. “The uncle said so himself.” 

“It is a good thing if nobody else has done it,” continued the baker. “When 
the gentleman from Frankfurt hears what has happened, he’ll surely find out 
all about it, and I should pity the culprit. I am glad I haven’t been up on the 
Alm for so long, else they might suspect me, as they would anybody who 
happened to be up there at the time.” 


Many more opinions were uttered, but Peter had heard enough. He quietly 
slipped away and went home. What if they should find out he had done it? A 
policeman might arrive any time now and they might take him away to 
prison. Peter’s hair stood up on end at this alarming thought. 

He was so troubled when he came home that he did not answer any 
questions and even refused his dish of potatoes. Hurriedly creeping into bed, 
he groaned. 

“T am sure Peter has eaten sorrel again, and that makes him groan so,” said 
his mother. 

“You must give him a little more bread in the morning, Brigida. Take a 
piece of mine,” said the compassionate grandmother. 

When Clara and Heidi were lying in their beds that night, glancing up at 
the shining stars, Heidi remarked: “Didn’t you think to-day, Clara, that it is 
fortunate God does not always give us what we pray for fervently, because He 
knows of something better?” 

“What do you mean, Heidi?” asked Clara. 

“You see, when I was in Frankfurt I prayed and prayed to come home 
again, and when I couldn’t, I thought He had forgotten me. But if I had gone 
away so soon you would never have come here and would never have got 
well.” 

Clara, becoming thoughtful, said: “But, Heidi, then we could not pray for 
anything any more, because we would feel that He always knows of 
something better.” 

“But, Clara, we must pray to God every day to show we don’t forget that 
all gifts come from Him. Grandmama has told me that God forgets us if we 
forget Him. But if some wish remains unfulfilled we must show our 
confidence in Him, for he knows best.” 

“How did you ever think of that?” asked Clara. 

“Grandmama told me, but I know that it is so. We must thank God to-day 
that He has made you able to walk, Clara.” 

“T am glad that you have reminded me, Heidi, for I have nearly forgotten it 


in my excitement.” 


The children both prayed and sent their thanks up to heaven for the 
restoration of the invalid. 

Next morning a letter was written to grandmama, inviting her to come up 
to the Alp within a week’s time, for the children had planned to take her by 
surprise. Clara hoped then to be able to walk alone, with Heidi for her guide. 

The following days were happier still for Clara. Every morning she awoke 
with her heart singing over and over again, “Now I am well! Now I can walk 
like other people!” 

She progressed, and took longer walks every day. Her appetite grew 
amazingly, and the grandfather had to make larger slices of the bread and 
butter that, to his delight, disappeared so rapidly. He had to fill bowl after 
bowl of the foaming milk for the hungry children. In that way they reached 


the end of the week that was to bring the grandmama. 





XXIII. PARTING TO MEET AGAIN 


A DAY BEFORE her visit the grandmama had sent a letter to announce her 
coming. Peter brought it up with him next moming. The grandfather was 
already before the hut with the children and his merry goats. His face looked 
proud, as he contemplated the rosy faces of the girls and the shining hair of 
his two goats. 

Peter, approaching, neared the uncle slowly. As soon as he had delivered 
the letter, he sprang back shyly, looking about him as if he was afraid. Then 
with a leap he started off. 

“T should like to know why Peter behaves like the Big Turk when he is 
afraid of the rod,” said Heidi, watching his strange behavior. 

“Maybe Peter fears a rod that he deserves,” said the old man. 

All the way Peter was tormented with fear. He could not help thinking of 
the policeman who was coming from Frankfurt to fetch him to prison. 

It was a busy morning for Heidi, who put the hut in order for the expected 
visitor. The time went by quickly, and soon everything was ready to welcome 
the good grandmama. 

The grandfather also returned from a walk, on which he had gathered a 
glorious bunch of deep-blue gentians. The children, who were sitting on the 
bench, exclaimed for joy when they saw the glowing flowers. 

Heidi, getting up from time to time to spy down the path, suddenly 
discovered grandmama, sitting on a white horse and accompanied by two 
men. One of them carried plenty of wraps, for without those the lady did not 
dare to pay such a visit. 

The party came nearer and nearer, and soon reached the top. 

“What do I see? Clara, what is this? Why are you not sitting in your chair? 


How is this possible?” cried the grandmama in alarm, dismounting hastily. 


Before she had quite reached the children she threw her arms up in great 
excitement: 

“Clara, is that really you? You have red, round cheeks, my child! I hardly 
know you any more!” Grandmama was going to rush at her grandchild, when 
Heidi slipped from the bench, and Clara, taking her arm, they quietly took a 
little walk. The grandmama was rooted to the spot from fear. What was this? 
Upright and firm, Clara walked beside her friend. When they came back their 
rosy faces beamed. Rushing toward the children, the grandmother hugged 
them over and over again. 

Looking over to the bench, she beheld the uncle, who sat there smiling. 
Taking Clara’s arm in hers, she walked over to him, continually venting her 
delight. When she reached the old man, she took both his hands in hers and 
said: 

“My dear, dear uncle! What have we to thank you for! This is your work, 
your care and nursing—” 

“But our Lord’s sunshine and mountain air,” interrupted the uncle, smiling. 

Then Clara called, “Yes, and also Schwänli’s good, delicious milk. 
Grandmama, you ought to see how much goat-milk I can drink now; oh, it is 
so good!” 

“Indeed I can see that from your cheeks,” said the grandmama, smiling. 
“No, I hardly recognize you any more. You have become broad and round! I 
never dreamt that you could get so stout and tall! Oh, Clara, is it really true? I 
cannot look at you enough. But now I must telegraph your father to come. I 
shan’t tell him anything about you, for it will be the greatest joy of all his life. 
My dear uncle, how are we going to manage it? Have you sent the men 
away?” 

“T have, but I can easily send the goatherd.” 

So they decided that Peter should take the message. The uncle immediately 
whistled so loud that it resounded from all sides. Soon Peter arrived, white 
with fear, for he thought his doom had come. But he only received a paper 


that was to be carried to the post-office of the village. 


Relieved for the moment, Peter set out. Now all the happy friends sat down 
round the table, and grandmama was told how the miracle had happened. 
Often the talk was interrupted by exclamations of surprise from grandmama, 
who still believed it was all a dream. How could this be her pale, weak little 
Clara? The children were in a constant state of joy, to see how their surprise 
had worked. 

Meanwhile Mr. Sesemann, having finished his business in Paris, was also 
preparing a surprise. Without writing his mother he traveled to Ragatz on a 
sunny summer morning. He had arrived on this very day, some hours after his 
mother’s departure, and now, taking a carriage, he drove to Mayenfeld. 

The long ascent to the Alp from there seemed very weary and far to the 
traveller. When would he reach the goat-herd’s hut? There were many little 
roads branching off in several directions, and sometimes Mr. Sesemann 
doubted if he had taken the right path. But not a soul was near, and no sound 
could be heard except the rustling of the wind and the hum of little insects. A 
merry little bird was singing on a larch-tree, but nothing more. 

Standing still and cooling his brow, he saw a boy running down the hill at 
topmost speed. Mr. Sesemann called to him, but with no success, for the boy 
kept at a shy distance. 

“Now, my boy, can’t you tell me if I am on the right path to the hut where 
Heidi lives and the people from Frankfurt are staying?” 

A dull sound of terror was the only reply. Peter shot off and rushed head 
over heels down the mountain-side, turning wild somersaults on his perilous 


way. His course resembled the course his enemy had taken some days ago. 





PETER SHOT OFF AND RUSHED DOWN THE MOUNTAIN-SIDE, 
TURNING WILD SOMERSAULTS ON HIS PERILOUS WAY 

“What a funny, bashful mountaineer!” Mr. Sesemann remarked to himself, 
thinking that the appearance of a stranger had upset this simple son of the 
Alps. After watching the downward course of the boy a little while, he soon 
proceeded on his way. 

In spite of the greatest effort, Peter could not stop himself, and kept rolling 
on. But his fright and terror were still more terrible than his bumps and blows. 
This stranger was the policeman, that was a certain fact! At last, being thrown 
against a bush, he clutched it wildly. 

“Good, here’s another one!” a voice near Peter said. “I wonder who is 
going to be pushed down tomorrow, looking like a half-open potato-bag?” 
The village baker was making fun of him. For a little rest after his weary 
work, he had quietly watched the boy. 


Peter regained his feet and slunk away. How did the baker know the chair 
had been pushed? He longed to go home to bed and hide, for there alone he 
felt safe. But he had to go up to the goats, and the uncle had clearly told him 
to come back as quickly as he could. Groaning, he limped away up to the Alp. 
How could he run now, with his fear and all his poor, sore limbs? 

Mr. Sesemann had reached the hut soon after meeting Peter, and felt 
reassured. Climbing further, with renewed courage, he at last saw his goal 
before him, but not without long and weary exertion. He saw the Alm-hut 
above him, and the swaying fir-trees. Mr. Sesemann eagerly hurried to 
encounter his beloved child. They had seen him long ago from the hut, and a 
treat was prepared for him that he never suspected. 

As he made the last steps, he saw two forms coming towards him. A tall 
girl, with light hair and rosy face, was leaning on Heidi, whose dark eyes 
sparkled with keen delight. Mr. Sesemann stopped short, staring at this vision. 
Suddenly big tears rushed from his eyes, for this shape before him recalled 
sweet memories. Clara’s mother had looked exactly like this fair maiden. Mr. 
Sesemann at this moment did not know if he was awake or dreaming. 

“Papa, don’t you know me any more?” Clara called with beaming eyes. 
“Have I changed so much?” 

Mr. Sesemann rushed up to her, folding her in his arms. “Yes, you have 
changed. How is it possible? Is it really true? Is it really you, Clara?” asked 
the over-joyed father, embracing her again and again, and then gazing at her, 
as she stood tall and firm by his side. 

His mother joined them now, for she wanted to see the happiness of her 
son. 

“What do you say to this, my son? Isn’t our surprise finer than yours?” she 
greeted him. “But come over to our benefactor now, — I mean the uncle.” 

“Yes, indeed, I also must greet our little Heidi,’ said the gentleman, 
shaking Heidi’s hand. “Well? Always fresh and happy on the mountain? I 
guess I don’t need to ask, for no Alpine rose can look more blooming. Ah, 


child, what joy this is to me!” 


With beaming eyes the child looked at the kind gentleman who had always 
been so good to her. Her heart throbbed in sympathy with his joy. While the 
two men, who had at last approached each other, were conversing, 
grandmama walked over to the grove. There, under the fir-trees, another 
surprise awaited her. A beautiful bunch of wondrously blue gentians stood as 
if they had grown there. 

“How exquisite, how wonderful! What a sight!” she exclaimed, clapping 
her hands. “Heidi, come here! Have you brought me those? Oh, they are 
beautiful!” 

The children had joined her, Heidi assuring her that it was another person’s 
deed. 

“Oh grandmama, up on the pasture it looks just like that,” Clara remarked. 
“Just guess who brought you the flowers?” 

At that moment a rustle was heard, and they saw Peter, who was trying to 
sneak up behind the trees to avoid the hut. Immediately the old lady called to 
him, for she thought that Peter himself had picked the flowers for her. He 
must be creeping away out of sheer modesty, the kind lady thought. To give 
him his reward, she called: 

“Come here, my boy! don’t be afraid.” 

Petrified with fear, Peter stood still. What had gone before had robbed him 
of his courage. He thought now that all was over with him. With his hair 
standing up on end and his pale face distorted by anguish, he approached. 

“Come straight to me, boy,” the old lady encouraged him. “Now tell me, 
boy, if you have done that.” 

In his anxiety, Peter did not see the grandmama’s finger that pointed to the 
flowers. He only saw the uncle standing near the hut, looking at him 
penetratingly, and beside him the policeman, the greatest horror for him in the 
world. Trembling in every limb, Peter answered, “Yes!” 

“Well, but what are you so frightened about?” 

“Because — because it is broken and can never be mended again,” Peter 


said, his knees tottering under him. 


The grandmama now walked over to the hut: “My dear uncle,” she asked 
kindly, “is this poor lad out of his mind?” 

“Not at all,” was the reply; “only the boy was the wind which blew away 
the wheel-chair. He is expecting the punishment he well deserves.” 

Grandmama was very much surprised, for she vowed that Peter looked far 
from wicked. Why should he have destroyed the chair? The uncle told her 
that he had noticed many signs of anger in the boy since Clara’s advent on the 
Alp. He assured her that he had suspected the boy from the beginning. 

“My dear uncle,” the old lady said with animation, “we must not punish 
him further. We must be just. It was very hard on him when Clara robbed him 
of Heidi, who is and was his greatest treasure. When he had to sit alone day 
after day, it roused him to a passion which drove him to this wicked deed. It 
was rather foolish, but we all get so when we get angry.” 

The lady walked over to the boy again, who was still quivering with fear. 

Sitting down on the bench, she began: 

“Come, Peter, Pll tell you something. Stop trembling and listen. You 
pushed the chair down, to destroy it. You knew very well that it was wicked 
and deserved punishment. You tried very hard to conceal it, did you not? But 
if somebody thinks that nobody knows about a wicked deed, he is wrong; 
God always knows it. As soon as He finds that a man is trying to conceal an 
evil he has done, He wakens a little watchman in his heart, who keeps on 
pricking the person with a thorn till all his rest is gone. He keeps on calling to 
the evildoer: ‘Now you’ll be found out! Now your punishment is near!’ — 
His joy has flown, for fear and terror take its place. Have you not just had 
such an experience, Peter?” 

Peter nodded, all contrite. He certainly had experienced this. 

“You have made a mistake,” the grandmama continued, “by thinking that 
you would hurt Clara by destroying her chair. It has so happened that what 
you have done has been the greatest good for her. She would probably never 
have tried to walk, if her chair had been there. If she should stay here, she 
might even go up to the pasture every single day. Do you see, Peter? God can 


turn a misdeed to the good of the injured person and bring trouble on the 


offender. Have you understood me, Peter? Remember the little watchman 
when you long to do a wicked deed again. Will you do that?” 

“Yes, I shall,” Peter replied, still fearing the policeman, who had not left 
yet. 

“So now that matter is all settled,” said the old lady in conclusion. “Now 
tell me if you have a wish, my boy, for I am going to give you something by 
which to remember your friends from Frankfurt. What is it? What would you 
like to have?” 

Peter, lifting his head, stared at the grandmama with round, astonished 
eyes. He was confused by this sudden change of prospect. 

Being again urged to utter a wish, he saw at last that he was saved from the 
power of the terrible man. He felt as if the most crushing load had fallen off 
him. He knew now that it was better to confess at once, when something had 
gone wrong, so he said: “I have also lost the paper.” 

Reflecting a while, the grandmama understood and said: “That is right. 
Always confess what is wrong, then it can be settled. And now, what would 
you like to have?” 

So Peter could choose everything in the world he wished. His brain got 
dizzy. He saw before him all the wonderful things in the fair in Mayenfeld. 
He had often stood there for hours, looking at the pretty red whistles and the 
little knives; unfortunately Peter had never possessed more than half what 
those objects cost. 

He stood thinking, not able to decide, when a bright thought struck him. 

“Ten pennies,” said Peter with decision. 

“That certainly is not too much,” the old lady said with a smile, taking out 
of her pocket a big, round thaler, on top of which she laid twenty pennies. 
“Now PII explain this to you. Here you have as many times ten pennies as 
there are weeks in the year. You’ll be able to spend one every Sunday through 
the year.” 

“All my life?” Peter asked quite innocently. 

The grandmama began to laugh so heartily at this that the two men came 


over to join her. 


Laughingly she said: “You shall have it my boy; I will put it in my will and 
then you will do the same, my son. Listen! Peter the goatherd shall have a ten- 
penny piece weekly as long as he lives.” 

Mr. Sesemann nodded. 

Peter, looking at his gift, said solemnly: “God be thanked!” Jumping and 
bounding, he ran away. His heart was so light that he felt he could fly. 

A little later the whole party sat round the table holding a merry feast. 
After dinner, Clara, who was lively as never before, said to her father: 

“Oh, Papa, if you only knew all the things grandfather did for me. It would 
take many days to tell you; I shall never forget them all my life. Oh, if we 
could please him only half as much as what he did for me.” 

“Tt is my greatest wish, too, dear child,” said her father; “I have been trying 
to think of something all the time. We have to show our gratitude in some 
way.” 

Accordingly Mr. Sesemann walked over to the old man, and began: “My 
dear friend, may I say one word to you. I am sure you believe me when I tell 
you that I have not known any real joy for years. What was my wealth to me 
when I could not cure my child and make her happy! With the help of the 
Lord you have made her well. You have given her a new life. Please tell me 
how to show my gratitude to you. I know I shall never be able to repay you, 
but what is in my power I shall do. Have you any request to make? Please let 
me know.” 

The uncle had listened quietly and had looked at the happy father. 

“Mr. Sesemann, you can be sure that I also am repaid by the great joy I 
experience at the recovery of Clara,” said the uncle firmly. “I thank you for 
your kind offer, Mr. Sesemann. As long as I live I have enough for me and the 
child. But I have one wish. If this could be fulfilled, my life would be free of 
care.” 

“Speak, my dear friend,” urged Clara’s father. 

“T am old,” continued the uncle, “and shall not live many years. When I die 
I cannot leave Heidi anything. The child has no relations except one, who 


even might try to take advantage of her if she could. If you would give me the 


assurance, Mr. Sesemann, that Heidi will never be obliged to go into the 
world and earn her bread, you would amply repay me for what I was able to 
do for you and Clara.” 

“My dear friend, there is no question of that,” began Mr. Sesemann; “the 
child belongs to us! I promise at once that we shall look after her so that there 
will not be any need of her ever earning her bread. We all know that she is not 
fashioned for a life among strangers. Nevertheless, she has made some true 
friends, and one of them will be here very shortly. Dr. Classen is just now 
completing his last business in Frankfurt. He intends to take your advice and 
live here. He has never felt so happy as with you and Heidi. The child will 
have two protectors near her, and I hope with God’s will, that they may be 
spared a long, long time.” 

“And may it be God’s will!” added the grandmama, who with Heidi had 
joined them, shaking the uncle tenderly by the hand. Putting her arms around 
the child, she said: “Heidi, I want to know if you also have a wish?” 

“Yes indeed, I have,” said Heidi, pleased. 

“Tell me what it is, child!” 

“T should like to have my bed from Frankfurt with the three high pillows 
and the thick, warm cover. Then grandmother will be able to keep warm and 
won’t have to wear her shawl in bed. Oh, PII be so happy when she won’t 
have to lie with her head lower than her heels, hardly able to breathe!” 

Heidi had said all this in one breath, she was so eager. 

“Oh dear, I had nearly forgotten what I meant to do. I am so glad you have 
reminded me, Heidi. If God sends us happiness we must think of those who 
have many privations. I shall telegraph immediately for the bed, and if Miss 
Rottenmeier sends it off at once, it can be here in two days. I hope the poor 
blind grandmother will sleep better when it comes.” 

Heidi, in her happiness, could hardly wait to bring the old woman the good 
news. Soon it was resolved that everybody should visit the grandmother, who 
had been left alone so long. Before starting, however, Mr. Sesemann revealed 
his plans. He proposed to travel through Switzerland with his mother and 


Clara. He would spend the night in the village, so as to fetch Clara from the 


Alm next morning for the journey. From there they would go first to Ragatz 
and then further. The telegram was to be mailed that night. 

Clara’s feelings were divided, for she was sorry to leave the Alp, but the 
prospect of the trip delighted her. 

When everything was settled, they all went down, the uncle carrying Clara, 
who could not have risked the lengthy walk. All the way down Heidi told the 
old lady of her friends in the hut; the cold they had to bear in winter and the 
little food they had. 

Brigida was just hanging up Peter’s shirt to dry, when the whole company 
arrived. Rushing into the house, she called to her mother: “Now they are all 
going away. Uncle is going, too, carrying the lame child.” 

“Oh, must it really be?” sighed the grandmother. “Have you seen whether 
they took Heidi away? Oh, if she only could give me her hand once more! Oh, 
I long to hear her voice once more!” 

The same moment the door was flung open and Heidi held her tight. 

“Grandmother, just think. My bed with the three pillows and the thick 
cover is coming from Frankfurt. Grandmama has said that it will be here in 
two days.” 

Heidi thought that grandmother would be beside herself with joy, but the 
old woman, smiling sadly, said: 

“Oh, what a good lady she must be! I know I ought to be glad she is taking 
you with her, Heidi, but I don’t think I shall survive it long.” 

“But nobody has said so,” the grandmama, who had overheard those 
words, said kindly. Pressing the old woman’s hand, she continued: “It is out 
of the question. Heidi will stay with you and make you happy. To see Heidi 
again, we will come up every year to the Alm, for we have many reasons to 
thank the Lord there.” 

Immediately the face of the grandmother lighted up, and she cried tears of 
joy. 

“Oh, what wonderful things God is doing for me!” said the grandmother, 
deeply touched. “How good people are to trouble themselves about such a 


poor old woman as I. Nothing in this world strengthens the belief in a good 


Father in Heaven more than this mercy and kindness shown to a poor, useless 
little woman, like me.” 

“My dear grandmother,” said Mrs. Sesemann, “before God in Heaven we 
are all equally miserable and poor; woe to us, if He should forget us! — But 
now we must say good-bye; next year we shall come to see you just as soon 
as we come up the Alp. We shall never forget you!” With that, Mrs. Sesemann 
shook her hand. It was some time before she was allowed to leave, however, 
because the grandmother thanked her over and over again, and invoked all 
Heaven’s blessings on her and her house. 

Mr. Sesemann and his mother went on down, while Clara was carried up to 
spend her last night in the hut. 

Next morning, Clara shed hot tears at parting from the beloved place, 
where such gladness had been hers. Heidi consoled her with plans for the 
coming summer, that was to be even more happy than this one had been. Mr. 
Sesemann then arrived, and a few last parting words were exchanged. 

Clara, half crying, suddenly said: “Please give my love to Peter and the 
goats, Heidi! Please greet Schwänli especially from me, for she has helped a 
great deal in making me well. What could I give her?” 

“You can send her salt, Clara. You know how fond she is of that,” advised 
little Heidi. 

“Oh, I will surely do that,” Clara assented. “TIl send her a hundred pounds 
of salt as a remembrance from me.” 

It was time to go now, and Clara was able to ride proudly beside her father. 
Standing on the edge of the slope, Heidi waved her hand, her eyes following 
Clara till she had disappeared. 


The bed has arrived. Grandmother sleeps so well every night now, that 
before long she will be stronger than ever. Grandmama has not forgotten the 


cold winter on the Alp and has sent a great many warm covers and shawls to 


the goatherd’s hut. Grandmother can wrap herself up now and will not have to 
sit shivering in a corner. 

In the village a large building is in progress. The doctor has arrived and is 
living at present in his old quarters. He has taken the uncle’s advice and has 
bought the old ruins that sheltered Heidi and her grandfather the winter 
before. He is rebuilding for himself the portion with the fine apartment 
already mentioned. The other side is being prepared for Heidi and her 
grandfather. The doctor knows that his friend is an independent man and likes 
to have his own dwelling. Bärli and Schwänli, of course, are not forgotten; 
they will spend the winter in a good solid stable that is being built for them. 

The doctor and the Alm-Uncle become better friends every day. When they 
overlook the progress of the building, they generally come to speak of Heidi. 
They both look forward to the time when they will be able to move into the 
house with their merry charge. They have agreed to share together the 
pleasure and responsibility that Heidi brings them. The uncle’s heart is filled 
with gratitude too deep for any words when the doctor tells him that he will 
make ample provision for the child. Now her grandfather’s heart is free of 
care, for if he is called away, another father will take care of Heidi and love 
her in his stead. 

At the moment when our story closes, Heidi and Peter are sitting in 
grandmother’s hut. The little girl has so many interesting things to relate and 
Peter is trying so hard not to miss anything, that in their eagerness they are 
not aware that they are near the happy grandmother’s chair. All summer long 
they have hardly met, and very many wonderful things have happened. They 
are all glad at being together again, and it is hard to tell who is the happiest of 
the group. I think Brigida’s face is more radiant than any, for Heidi has just 
told her the story of the perpetual ten-penny piece. Finally the grandmother 
says: “Heidi, please read me a song of thanksgiving and praise. I feel that I 


must praise and thank the Lord for the blessings He has brought to us all!” 


THE END 
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VOM FREUNDLICHEN DORFE Maienfeld führt ein Fußweg durch grüne, 
baumreiche Fluren bis zum Fuße der Höhen, die von dieser Seite groß und 
ernst auf das Tal herniederschauen. Wo der Fußweg anfängt, beginnt bald 
Heideland mit dem kurzen Gras und den kräftigen Bergkräutern dem 
Kommenden entgegenzuduften, denn der Fußweg geht steil und direkt zu den 
Alpen hinauf. 

Auf diesem schmalen Bergpfade stieg am hellen, sonnigen Junimorgen ein 
großes, kräftig aussehendes Mädchen dieses Berglandes hinan, ein Kind an 
der Hand führend, dessen Wangen so glühend waren, dass sie selbst die 
sonnverbrannte, völlig braune Haut des Kindes flammend rot 
durchleuchteten. Es war auch kein Wunder: Das Kind war trotz der heißen 
Junisonne so verpackt, als hätte es sich eines bitteren Frostes zu erwehren. 
Das kleine Mädchen mochte kaum fünf Jahre zählen; was aber seine 
natürliche Gestalt war, konnte man nicht ersehen, denn es hatte sichtlich zwei, 
wenn nicht drei Kleider übereinander angezogen und drüberhin ein großes, 
rotes Baumwolltuch um und um gebunden, so dass die kleine Person eine 
völlig formlose Figur darstellte, die, in zwei schwere, mit Nägeln beschlagene 
Bergschuhe gesteckt, sich heiß und mühsam den Berg hinaufarbeitete. Eine 
Stunde vom Tal aufwärts mochten die beiden gestiegen sein, als sie zu dem 
Weiler kamen, der auf halber Höhe der Alm liegt und ’im Dörfli’ heißt. Hier 
wurden die Wandernden fast von jedem Hause aus angerufen, einmal vom 
Fenster, einmal von einer Haustür und einmal vom Wege her, denn das 
Mädchen war in seinem Heimatort angelangt. Es machte aber nirgends Halt, 
sondern erwiderte alle zugerufenen Grüße und Fragen im Vorbeigehen, ohne 
still zu stehen, bis es am Ende des Weilers bei dem letzten der zerstreuten 
Häuschen angelangt war. Hier rief es aus einer Tür: “Wart einen Augenblick, 


Dete, ich komme mit, wenn du weiter hinaufgehst.” 


Die Angeredete stand still; sofort machte sich das Kind von ihrer Hand los 
und setzte sich auf den Boden. 

“Bist du müde, Heidi?”, fragte die Begleiterin. 

“Nein, es ist mir heiß”, entgegnete das Kind. 

“Wir sind jetzt gleich oben, du musst dich nur noch ein wenig anstrengen 
und große Schritte nehmen, dann sind wir in einer Stunde oben”, ermunterte 
die Gefährtin. 

Jetzt trat eine breite gutmütig aussehende Frau aus der Tür und gesellte 
sich zu den beiden. Das Kind war aufgestanden und wanderte nun hinter den 
zwei alten Bekannten her, die sofort in ein lebhaftes Gespräch gerieten über 
allerlei Bewohner des ‘Dörfli’ und vieler umherliegender Behausungen. 

“Aber wohin willst du eigentlich mit dem Kinde, Dete?”, fragte jetzt die 
neu Hinzugekommene. “Es wird wohl deiner Schwester Kind sein, das 
hinterlassene.” 

“Das ist es”, erwiderte Dete, “ich will mit ihm hinauf zum Öhi, es muss 
dort bleiben.” 

“Was, beim Alm-Öhi soll das Kind bleiben? Du bist, denk ich, nicht recht 
bei Verstand, Dete! Wie kannst du so etwas tun! Der Alte wird dich aber 
schon heimschicken mit deinem Vorhaben!” 

“Das kann er nicht, er ist der Großvater, er muss etwas tun, ich habe das 
Kind bis jetzt gehabt, und das kann ich dir schon sagen, Barbel, dass ich einen 
Platz, wie ich ihn jetzt haben kann, nicht dahinten lasse um des Kindes willen; 
jetzt soll der Großvater das Seinige tun.” 

“Ja, wenn der wäre wie andere Leute, dann schon”, bestätigte die kleine 
Barbel eifrig; “aber du kennst ja den. Was wird der mit einem Kinde anfangen 
und dann noch einem so kleinen! Das hält’s nicht aus bei ihm! Aber wo willst 
du denn hin?” 

“Nach Frankfurt”, erklärte Dete, “da bekomm ich einen extraguten Dienst. 
Die Herrschaft war schon im vorigen Sommer unten im Bad, ich habe ihre 
Zimmer auf meinem Gang gehabt und sie besorgt, und schon damals wollten 


sie mich mitnehmen, aber ich konnte nicht fortkommen, und jetzt sind sie 


wieder da und wollen mich mitnehmen, und ich will auch gehen, da kannst du 
sicher sein.” 

“Ich möchte nicht das Kind sein!”, rief die Barbel mit abwehrender 
Gebärde aus. “Es weiß ja kein Mensch, was mit dem Alten da oben ist! Mit 
keinem Menschen will er etwas zu tun haben, jahraus, jahrein setzt er keinen 
Fuß in eine Kirche, und wenn er mit seinem dicken Stock im Jahr einmal 
herunterkommt, so weicht ihm alles aus und muss sich vor ihm fürchten. Mit 
seinen dicken grauen Augenbrauen und dem furchtbaren Bart sieht er auch 
aus wie ein alter Heide und Indianer, dass man froh ist, wenn man ihm nicht 
allein begegnet.” 

“Und wenn auch”, sagte Dete trotzig, “er ist der Großvater und muss für 
das Kind sorgen, er wird ihm wohl nichts tun, sonst hat er’s zu verantworten, 
nicht ich.” 

“Ich möchte nur wissen”, sagte die Barbel forschend, “was der Alte auf 
dem Gewissen hat, dass er solche Augen macht und so mutterseelenallein da 
droben auf der Alm bleibt und sich fast nie blicken lässt. Man sagt allerhand 
von ihm; du weißt doch gewiss auch etwas davon, von deiner Schwester, 
nicht, Dete?” 

“Freilich, aber ich rede nicht; wenn er’s hörte, so käme ich schön an!” 

Aber die Barbel hätte schon lange gern gewusst, wie es sich mit dem Alm- 
Öhi verhalte, dass er so menschenfeindlich aussehe und da oben ganz allein 
wohne und die Leute immer so mit halben Worten von ihm redeten, als 
fürchteten sie sich, gegen ihn zu sein, und wollten doch nicht für ihn sein. 
Auch wusste die Barbel gar nicht, warum der Alte von allen Leuten im Dörfli 
der Alm-Öhi genannt wurde, er konnte doch nicht der wirkliche Oheim von 
den sämtlichen Bewohnern sein; da aber alle ihn so nannten, tat sie es auch 
und nannte den Alten nie anders als Öhi, was die Aussprache der Gegend für 
Oheim ist. Die Barbel hatte sich erst vor kurzer Zeit nach dem Dörfli hinauf 
verheiratet, vorher hatte sie unten im Prättigau gewohnt, und so war sie noch 
nicht so ganz bekannt mit allen Erlebnissen und besonderen Persönlichkeiten 
aller Zeiten vom Dörfli und der Umgegend. Die Dete, ihre gute Bekannte, war 
dagegen vom Dörfli gebürtig und hatte da gelebt mit ihrer Mutter bis vor 


einem Jahr; da war diese gestorben, und die Dete war nach dem Bade Ragaz 
hinübergezogen, wo sie im großen Hotel als Zimmermädchen einen guten 
Verdienst fand. Sie war auch an diesem Morgen mit dem Kinde von Ragaz 
hergekommen; bis Maienfeld hatte sie auf einem Heuwagen fahren können, 
auf dem ein Bekannter von ihr heimfuhr und sie und das Kind mitnahm. — 
Die Barbel wollte also diesmal die gute Gelegenheit, etwas zu vernehmen, 
nicht unbenutzt vorbeigehen lassen; sie fasste vertraulich die Dete am Arm 
und sagte: “Von dir kann man doch vernehmen, was wahr ist und was die 
Leute darüber hinaus sagen; du weißt, denk ich, die ganze Geschichte. Sag 
mir jetzt ein wenig, was mit dem Alten ist und ob der immer so gefürchtet 
und ein solcher Menschenhasser war.” 

“Ob er immer so war, kann ich, denk ich, nicht präzis wissen, ich bin jetzt 
sechsundzwanzig und er sicher siebzig Jahr alt; so hab ich ihn nicht gesehen, 
wie er jung war, das wirst du nicht erwarten. Wenn ich aber wüsste, dass es 
nachher nicht im ganzen Prättigau herumkäme, so könnte ich dir schon 
allerhand erzählen von ihm; meine Mutter war aus dem Domleschg und er 
auch.” 

“A bah, Dete, was meinst denn?”, gab die Barbel ein wenig beleidigt 
zurück; “es geht nicht so streng mit dem Schwatzen im Prättigau, und dann 
kann ich schon etwas für mich behalten, wenn es sein muss. Erzähl mir’s 
jetzt, es muss dich nicht gereuen.” 

“Ja nu, so will ich, aber halt Wort!”, mahnte die Dete. Erst sah sie sich aber 
um, ob das Kind nicht zu nah sei und alles anhöre, was sie sagen wollte; aber 
das Kind war gar nicht zu sehen, es musste schon seit einiger Zeit den beiden 
Begleiterinnen nicht mehr gefolgt sein, diese hatten es aber im Eifer der 
Unterhaltung nicht bemerkt. Dete stand still und schaute sich überall um. Der 
Fußweg machte einige Krümmungen, doch konnte man ihn fast bis zum 
Dörfli hinunter übersehen, es war aber niemand darauf sichtbar. 

“Jetzt seh ich’s”, erklärte die Barbel; “siehst du dort?”, und sie wies mit 
dem Zeigefinger weitab vom Bergpfad. “Es klettert die Abhänge hinauf mit 


dem Geißenpeter und seinen Geißen. Warum der heut so spät hinauffährt mit 


seinen Tieren? Es ist aber gerad recht, er kann nun zu dem Kinde sehen, und 
du kannst mir umso besser erzählen.” 

“Mit dem Nach-ihm-Sehen muss sich der Peter nicht anstrengen”, 
bemerkte die Dete; “es ist nicht dumm für seine fünf Jahre, es tut seine Augen 
auf und sieht, was vorgeht, das hab ich schon bemerkt an ihm, und es wird 
ihm einmal zugut kommen, denn der Alte hat gar nichts mehr als seine zwei 
Geißen und die Almhütte.” 

“Hat er denn einmal mehr gehabt?”, fragte die Barbel. 

“Der? Ja, das denk ich, dass er einmal mehr gehabt hat”, entgegnete eifrig 
die Dete; “eins der schönsten Bauerngüter im Domleschg hat er gehabt. Er 
war der ältere Sohn und hatte nur noch einen Bruder, der war still und 
ordentlich. Aber der Ältere wollte nichts tun, als den Herrn spielen und im 
Lande herumfahren und mit bösem Volk zu tun haben, das niemand kannte. 
Den ganzen Hof hat er verspielt und verzecht, und wie es herauskam, da sind 
sein Vater und seine Mutter hintereinander gestorben vor lauter Gram, und der 
Bruder, der nun auch am Bettelstab war, ist vor Verdruss in die Welt hinaus, 
es weiß kein Mensch wohin, und der Öhi selber, als er nichts mehr hatte als 
einen bösen Namen, ist auch verschwunden. Erst wusste niemand wohin, 
dann vernahm man, er sei unter das Militär gegangen nach Neapel, und dann 
hörte man nichts mehr von ihm zwölf oder fünfzehn Jahre lang. Dann auf 
einmal erschien er wieder im Domleschg mit einem halb erwachsenen Buben 
und wollte diesen in der Verwandtschaft unterzubringen suchen. Aber es 
schlossen sich alle Türen vor ihm, und keiner wollte mehr etwas von ihm 
wissen. Das erbitterte ihn sehr; er sagte, ins Domleschg setze er keinen Fuß 
mehr, und dann kam er hierher ins Dörfli und lebte da mit dem Buben. Die 
Frau muss eine Bündnerin gewesen sein, die er dort unten getroffen und dann 
bald wieder verloren hatte. Er musste noch etwas Geld haben, denn er ließ 
den Buben, den Tobias, ein Handwerk erlernen, Zimmermann, und der war 
ein ordentlicher Mensch und wohlgelitten bei allen Leuten im Dörfli. Aber 
dem Alten traute keiner, man sagte auch, er sei von Neapel desertiert, es wäre 
ihm sonst schlimm gegangen, denn er habe einen erschlagen, natürlich nicht 


im Krieg, verstehst du, sondern beim Raufhandel. Wir anerkannten aber die 


Verwandtschaft, da meiner Mutter Großmutter mit seiner Großmutter 
Geschwisterkind gewesen war. So nannten wir ihn Öhi, und da wir fast mit 
allen Leuten im Dörfli wieder verwandt sind vom Vater her, so nannten ihn 
diese alle auch Öhi, und seit er dann auf die Alm hinaufgezogen war, hieß er 
eben nur noch der ‘Alm-Ohi’.” 

“Aber wie ist es dann mit dem Tobias gegangen?”, fragte gespannt die 
Barbel. 

“Wart nur, das kommt schon, ich kann nicht alles auf einmal sagen”, 
erklärte Dete. “Also der Tobias war in der Lehre draußen in Mels, und sowie 
er fertig war, kam er heim ins Dörfli und nahm meine Schwester zur Frau, die 
Adelheid, denn sie hatten sich schon immer gern gehabt, und auch wie sie nun 
verheiratet waren, konnten sie’s sehr gut zusammen. Aber es ging nicht lange. 
Schon zwei Jahre nachher, wie er an einem Hausbau mithalf, fiel ein Balken 
auf ihn herunter und schlug ihn tot. Und wie man den Mann so entstellt nach 
Hause brachte, da fiel die Adelheid vor Schrecken und Leid in ein heftiges 
Fieber und konnte sich nicht mehr erholen, sie war sonst nicht sehr kräftig 
und hatte manchmal so eigene Zustände gehabt, dass man nicht recht wusste, 
schlief sie oder war sie wach. Nur ein paar Wochen, nachdem der Tobias tot 
war, begrub man auch die Adelheid. Da sprachen alle Leute weit und breit 
von dem traurigen Schicksal der beiden, und leise und laut sagten sie, das sei 
die Strafe, die der Öhi verdient habe für sein gottloses Leben, und ihm selbst 
wurde es gesagt und auch der Herr Pfarrer redete ihm ins Gewissen, er sollte 
doch jetzt Buße tun, aber er wurde nur immer grimmiger und verstockter und 
redete mit niemandem mehr, es ging ihm auch jeder aus dem Wege. Auf 
einmal hieß es, der Öhi sei auf die Alm hinaufgezogen und komme gar nicht 
mehr herunter, und seither ist er dort und lebt mit Gott und Menschen im 
Unfrieden. Das kleine Kind der Adelheid nahmen wir zu uns, die Mutter und 
ich; es war ein Jahr alt. Wie nun im letzten Sommer die Mutter starb und ich 
im Bad drunten etwas verdienen wollte, nahm ich es mit und gab es der alten 
Ursel oben im Pfäfferserdorf in die Kost. Ich konnte auch im Winter im Bad 
bleiben, es gab allerhand Arbeit, weil ich zu nähen und flicken verstehe, und 


früh im Frühling kam die Herrschaft aus Frankfurt wieder, die ich voriges 


Jahr bedient hatte und die mich mitnehmen will; übermorgen reisen wir ab, 
und der Dienst ist gut, das kann ich dir sagen.” 

“Und dem Alten da droben willst du nun das Kind übergeben? Es nimmt 
mich nur wunder, was du denkst, Dete”, sagte die Barbel vorwurfsvoll. 

“Was meinst du denn?”, gab Dete zurück. “Ich habe das Meinige an dem 
Kinde getan, und was sollte ich denn mit ihm machen? Ich denke, ich kann 
eines, das erst fünf Jahre alt wird, nicht mit nach Frankfurt nehmen. Aber 
wohin gehst du eigentlich, Barbel, wir sind ja schon halbwegs auf der Alm?” 

“Ich bin auch gleich da, wo ich hinmuss”, entgegnete die Barbel; “ich habe 
mit der Geißenpeterin zu reden, sie spinnt mir im Winter. So leb wohl, Dete, 
mit Glück!” 

Dete reichte der Begleiterin die Hand und blieb stehen, während diese der 
kleinen, dunkelbraunen Almhütte zuging, die einige Schritte seitwärts vom 
Pfad in einer Mulde stand, wo sie vor dem Bergwind ziemlich geschützt war. 
Die Hütte stand auf der halben Höhe der Alm, vom Dörfli aus gerechnet, und 
dass sie in einer kleinen Vertiefung des Berges stand, war gut, denn sie sah so 
baufällig und verfallen aus, dass es auch so noch ein gefährliches 
Darinwohnen sein musste, wenn der Föhnwind so mächtig über die Berge 
strich, dass alles an der Hütte klapperte, Türen und Fenster, und alle die 
morschen Balken zitterten und krachten. Hätte die Hütte an solchen Tagen 
oben auf der Alm gestanden, sie wäre unverzüglich ins Tal hinabgeweht 
worden. 

Hier wohnte der Geißenpeter, der elfjährige Bube, der jeden Morgen unten 
im Dörfli die Geißen holte, um sie hoch auf die Alm hinaufzutreiben, um sie 
da die kurzen kräftigen Kräuter fressen zu lassen bis zum Abend; dann sprang 
der Peter mit den leichtfüßigen Tierchen wieder herunter, tat, im Dörfli 
angekommen, einen schrillen Pfiff durch die Finger, und jeder Besitzer holte 
seine Geiß auf dem Platz. Meistens kamen kleine Buben und Mädchen, denn 
die friedlichen Geißen waren nicht zu fürchten, und das war denn den ganzen 
Sommer durch die einzige Zeit am Tage, da der Peter mit seinesgleichen 
verkehrte; sonst lebte er nur mit den Geißen. Er hatte zwar daheim seine 


Mutter und die blinde Großmutter; aber da er immer am Morgen sehr früh 


fortmusste und am Abend vom Dörfli spät heimkam, weil er sich da noch so 
lange als möglich mit den Kindern unterhalten musste, so verbrachte er 
daheim nur gerade so viel Zeit, um am Morgen seine Milch und Brot und am 
Abend ebendasselbe hinunterzuschlucken und dann sich aufs Ohr zu legen 
und zu schlafen. Sein Vater, der auch schon der Geißenpeter genannt worden 
war, weil er in früheren Jahren in demselben Berufe gestanden hatte, war vor 
einigen Jahren beim Holzfällen verunglückt. Seine Mutter, die zwar Brigitte 
hieß, wurde von jedermann um des Zusammenhangs willen die Geißenpeterin 
genannt, und die blinde Großmutter kannten weit und breit Alt und Jung nur 
unter dem Namen Großmutter. 

Die Dete hatte wohl zehn Minuten gewartet und sich nach allen Seiten 
umgesehen, ob die Kinder mit den Geißen noch nirgends zu sehen seien; als 
dies aber nicht der Fall war, so stieg sie noch ein wenig höher, wo sie besser 
die ganze Alm bis hinunter übersehen konnte, und guckte nun von hier aus 
bald dahin, bald dorthin mit Zeichen großer Ungeduld auf dem Gesicht und in 
den Bewegungen. Unterdessen rückten die Kinder auf einem großen Umwege 
heran, denn der Peter wusste viele Stellen, wo allerhand Gutes an Sträuchern 
und Gebüschen für seine Geißen zu nagen war; darum machte er mit seiner 
Herde vielerlei Wendungen auf dem Wege. Erst war das Kind mühsam 
nachgeklettert, in seiner schweren Rüstung vor Hitze und Unbequemlichkeit 
keuchend und alle Kräfte anstrengend. Es sagte kein Wort, blickte aber 
unverwandt bald auf den Peter, der mit seinen nackten Füßen und leichten 
Höschen ohne alle Mühe hin und her sprang, bald auf die Geißen, die mit den 
dünnen, schlanken Beinchen noch leichter über Busch und Stein und steile 
Abhänge hinaufkletterten. Auf einmal setzte das Kind sich auf den Boden 
nieder, zog mit großer Schnelligkeit Schuhe und Strümpfe aus, stand wieder 
auf, zog sein rotes, dickes Halstuch weg, machte sein Röckchen auf, zog es 
schnell aus und hatte gleich noch eins auszuhäkeln, denn die Base Dete hatte 
ihm das Sonntagskleidchen über das Alltagszeug angezogen, um der Kürze 
willen, damit niemand es tragen müsse. Blitzschnell war auch das 
Alltagsröcklein weg, und nun stand das Kind im leichten Unterröckchen, die 


bloßen Arme aus den kurzen Hemdärmelchen vergnüglich in die Luft 


hinausstreckend. Dann legte es schön alles auf ein Häufchen, und nun sprang 
und kletterte es hinter den Geißen und neben dem Peter her, so leicht als nur 
eines aus der ganzen Gesellschaft. Der Peter hatte nicht Acht gegeben, was 
das Kind mache, als es zurückgeblieben war. Wie es nun in der neuen 
Bekleidung nachgesprungen kam, zog er lustig grinsend das ganze Gesicht 
auseinander und schaute zurück, und wie er unten das Häuflein Kleider liegen 
sah, ging sein Gesicht noch ein wenig mehr auseinander, und sein Mund kam 
fast von einem Ohr bis zum anderen; er sagte aber nichts. Wie nun das Kind 
sich so frei und leicht fühlte, fing es ein Gespräch mit dem Peter an, und er 
fing auch an zu reden und musste auf vielerlei antworten, denn das Kind 
wollte wissen, wie viele Geißen er habe und wohin er mit ihnen gehe und was 
er dort tue, wo er hinkomme. So langten endlich die Kinder samt den Geißen 
oben bei der Hütte an und kamen der Base Dete zu Gesicht. Kaum aber hatte 
diese die herankletternde Gesellschaft erblickt, als sie laut aufschrie: “Heidi, 
was machst du? Wie siehst du aus? Wo hast du deinen Rock und den zweiten 
und das Halstuch? Und ganz neue Schuhe habe ich dir gekauft auf den Berg 
und dir neue Strümpfe gemacht, und alles fort! Alles fort! Heidi, was machst 
du, wo hast du alles?” 

Das Kind zeigte ruhig den Berg hinunter und sagte: “Dort!” Die Base 
folgte seinem Finger. Richtig, dort lag etwas und obenauf war ein roter Punkt, 
das musste das Halstuch sein. 

“Du Unglückstropf!”, rief die Base in großer Aufregung. “Was kommt dir 
denn in den Sinn, warum hast du alles ausgezogen? Was soll das sein?” 

“Ich brauch es nicht”, sagte das Kind und sah gar nicht reuevoll aus über 
seine Tat. 

“Ach du unglückseliges, vernunftloses Heidi, hast du denn auch noch gar 
keine Begriffe?”, jammerte und schalt die Base weiter. “Wer sollte nun wieder 
da hinunter, es ist ja eine halbe Stunde! Komm, Peter, lauf du mir schnell 
zurück und hol das Zeug, komm schnell und steh nicht dort und glotze mich 
an, als wärst du am Boden festgenagelt.” 

“Ich bin schon zu spät”, sagte Peter langsam und blieb, ohne sich zu 


rühren, auf demselben Fleck stehen, von dem aus er, beide Hände in die 


Taschen gesteckt, dem Schreckensausbruch der Base zugehört hatte. 
“Du stehst ja doch nur und reißest deine Augen auf und kommst, denk ich, 
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nicht weit auf die Art!”, rief ihm die Base Dete zu. “Komm her, du musst 
etwas Schönes haben, siehst du?” Sie hielt ihm ein neues Fünferchen hin, das 
glänzte ihm in die Augen. Plötzlich sprang er auf und davon auf dem 
geradesten Weg die Alm hinunter und kam in ungeheuren Sätzen in kurzer 
Zeit bei dem Häuflein Kleider an, packte sie auf und erschien damit so 
schnell, dass ihn die Base rühmen musste und ihm sogleich sein 
Fünfrappenstück überreichte. Peter steckte es schnell tief in seine Tasche, und 
sein Gesicht glänzte und lachte in voller Breite, denn ein solcher Schatz 
wurde ihm nicht oft zuteil. 

“Du kannst mir das Zeug noch tragen bis zum Öhi hinauf, du gehst ja auch 
den Weg”, sagte die Base Dete jetzt, indem sie sich anschickte, den steilen 
Abhang zu erklimmen, der gleich hinter der Hütte des Geißenpeter 
emporragte. Willig übernahm dieser den Auftrag und folgte der 
Voranschreitenden auf dem Fuße nach, den linken Arm um sein Bündel 
geschlungen, in der Rechten die Geißenrute schwingend. Das Heidi und die 
Geißen hüpften und sprangen fröhlich neben ihm her. So gelangte der Zug 
nach drei Viertelstunden auf die Almhöhe, wo frei auf dem Vorsprung des 
Berges die Hütte des alten Öhi stand, allen Winden ausgesetzt, aber auch 
jedem Sonnenblick zugänglich und mit der vollen Aussicht weit ins Tal hinab. 
Hinter der Hütte standen drei alte Tannen mit dichten, langen, 
unbeschnittenen Ästen. Weiter hinten ging es nochmals bergan bis hoch 
hinauf in die alten, grauen Felsen, erst noch über schöne, kräuterreiche 
Höhen, dann in steiniges Gestrüpp und endlich zu den kahlen, steilen Felsen 
hinan. 

An die Hütte festgemacht, der Talseite zu, hatte sich der Öhi eine Bank 
gezimmert. Hier saß er, eine Pfeife im Mund, beide Hände auf seine Knie 
gelegt, und schaute ruhig zu, wie die Kinder, die Geißen und die Base Dete 
herankletterten, denn die Letztere war nach und nach von den anderen 
überholt worden. Heidi war zuerst oben; es ging geradeaus auf den Alten zu, 


streckte ihm die Hand entgegen und sagte: “Guten Abend, Großvater!” 


“So, so, wie ist das gemeint?”, fragte der Alte barsch, gab dem Kinde kurz 
die Hand und schaute es mit einem langen, durchdringenden Blick an, unter 
seinen buschigen Augenbrauen hervor. Heidi gab den langen Blick 
ausdauernd zurück, ohne nur einmal mit den Augen zu zwinkern, denn der 
Großvater mit dem langen Bart und den dichten, grauen Augenbrauen, die in 
der Mitte zusammengewachsen waren und aussahen wie eine Art Gesträuch, 
war so verwunderlich anzusehen, dass Heidi ihn recht betrachten musste. 
Unterdessen war auch die Base herangekommen samt dem Peter, der eine 
Weile stille stand und zusah, was sich da ereigne. 

“Ich wünsche Euch guten Tag, Öhi”, sagte die Dete hinzutretend, “und hier 
bring ich Euch das Kind vom Tobias und der Adelheid. Ihr werdet es wohl 
nicht mehr kennen, denn seit es jährig war, habt Ihr es nie mehr gesehen.” 

“So, was muss das Kind bei mir?”, fragte der Alte kurz; “und du dort”, rief 
er dem Peter zu, “du kannst gehen mit deinen Geißen, du bist nicht zu früh; 
nimm meine mit!” 

Der Peter gehorchte sofort und verschwand, denn der Öhi hatte ihn 
angeschaut, dass er schon genug davon hatte. 

“Es muss eben bei Euch bleiben, Öhi”, gab die Dete auf seine Frage 
zurück. “Ich habe, denk ich, das Meinige an ihm getan die vier Jahre durch, es 
wird jetzt wohl an Euch sein, das Eurige auch einmal zu tun.” 

“So”, sagte der Alte und warf einen blitzenden Blick auf die Dete. “Und 
wenn nun das Kind anfängt, dir nachzuflennen und zu winseln, wie kleine 
Unvernünftige tun, was muss ich dann mit ihm anfangen?” 

“Das ist dann Eure Sache”, warf die Dete zurück, “ich meine fast, es habe 
mir auch kein Mensch gesagt, wie ich es mit dem Kleinen anzufangen habe, 
als es mir auf den Händen lag, ein einziges Jährchen alt, und ich schon für 
mich und die Mutter genug zu tun hatte. Jetzt muss ich meinem Verdienst 
nach, und Ihr seid der Nächste am Kind; wenn Ihr’s nicht haben könnt, so 
macht mit ihm, was Ihr wollt, dann habt Ihr’s zu verantworten, wenn’s 
verdirbt, und Ihr werdet wohl nicht nötig haben, noch etwas aufzuladen.” 

Die Dete hatte kein recht gutes Gewissen bei der Sache, darum war sie so 


hitzig geworden und hatte mehr gesagt, als sie im Sinn gehabt hatte. Bei ihren 


letzten Worten war der Öhi aufgestanden; er schaute sie so an, dass sie einige 
Schritte zurückwich; dann streckte er den Arm aus und sagte befehlend: 
“Mach, dass du hinunterkommst, wo du heraufgekommen bist, und zeig dich 
nicht so bald wieder!” Das ließ sich die Dete nicht zweimal sagen. “So lebt 
wohl, und du auch, Heidi”, sagte sie schnell und lief den Berg hinunter in 
einem Trab bis ins Dörfli hinab, denn die innere Aufregung trieb sie vorwärts 
wie eine wirksame Dampfkraft. Im Dörfli wurde sie diesmal noch viel mehr 
angerufen, denn es wunderte die Leute, wo das Kind sei; sie kannten ja alle 
die Dete genau und wussten, wem das Kind gehörte und alles, was mit ihm 
vorgegangen war. Als es nun aus allen Türen und Fenstern tönte: “Wo ist das 
Kind? Dete, wo hast du das Kind gelassen?”, rief sie immer unwilliger 
zurück: “Droben beim Alm-Öhi! Nun, beim Alm-Öhi, ihr hört’s ja!” 

Sie wurde aber so maßleidig, weil die Frauen von allen Seiten ihr zuriefen: 
“Wie kannst du so etwas tun!”, und: “Das arme Tröpfli!”, und: “So ein kleines 
Hilfloses da droben lassen!”, und dann wieder und wieder: “Das arme 
Tröpfli!” Die Dete lief, so schnell sie konnte, weiter und war froh, als sie 
nichts mehr hörte, denn es war ihr nicht wohl bei der Sache; ihre Mutter hatte 
ihr beim Sterben das Kind noch übergeben. Aber sie sagte sich zur 
Beruhigung, sie könne dann ja eher wieder etwas für das Kind tun, wenn sie 
nun viel Geld verdiene, und so war sie sehr froh, dass sie bald weit von allen 
Leuten, die ihr dreinredeten, weg- und zu einem schönen Verdienst kommen 


konnte. 


Beim Großvater 


NACHDEM DIE DETE verschwunden war, hatte der Öhi sich wieder auf die 
Bank hingesetzt und blies nun große Wolken aus seiner Pfeife; dabei starrte er 
auf den Boden und sagte kein Wort. Derweilen schaute das Heidi vergnüglich 
um sich, entdeckte den Geißenstall, der an die Hütte angebaut war, und 
guckte hinein. Es war nichts drin. Das Kind setzte seine Untersuchungen fort 
und kam hinter die Hütte zu den alten Tannen. Da blies der Wind durch die 
Äste so stark, dass es sauste und brauste oben in den Wipfeln. Heidi blieb 
stehen und hörte zu. Als es ein wenig stiller wurde, ging das Kind um die 
kommende Ecke der Hütte herum und kam vorn wieder zum Großvater 
zurück. Als es diesen noch in derselben Stellung erblickte, wie es ihn 
verlassen hatte, stellte es sich vor ihn hin, legte die Hände auf den Rücken 
und betrachtete ihn. Der Großvater schaute auf. “Was willst du jetzt tun?”, 
fragte er, als das Kind immer noch unbeweglich vor ihm stand. 

“Ich will sehen, was du drinnen hast, in der Hütte”, sagte Heidi. 

“So komm!”, und der Großvater stand auf und ging voran in die Hütte 
hinein. 

“Nimm dort dein Bündel Kleider noch mit”, befahl er im Hereintreten. 

“Das brauch ich nicht mehr”, erklärte Heidi. 

Der Alte kehrte sich um und schaute durchdringend auf das Kind, dessen 
schwarze Augen glühten in Erwartung der Dinge, die da drinnen sein 
konnten. “Es kann ihm nicht an Verstand fehlen”, sagte er halblaut. “Warum 
brauchst du’s nicht mehr?”, setzte er laut hinzu. 

“Ich will am liebsten gehen wie die Geißen, die haben ganz leichte 
Beinchen.” 

“So, das kannst du, aber hol das Zeug”, befahl der Großvater, “es kommt 
in den Kasten.” Heidi gehorchte. Jetzt machte der Alte die Tür auf und Heidi 


trat hinter ihm her in einen ziemlich großen Raum ein, es war der Umfang der 


ganzen Hütte. Da stand ein Tisch und ein Stuhl daran; in einer Ecke war des 
Großvaters Schlaflager, in einer anderen hing der große Kessel über dem 
Herd; auf der anderen Seite war eine große Tür in der Wand, die machte der 
Großvater auf, es war der Schrank. Da hingen seine Kleider drin und auf 
einem Gestell lagen ein paar Hemden, Strümpfe und Tücher und auf einem 
anderen einige Teller und Tassen und Gläser und auf dem obersten ein rundes 
Brot und geräuchertes Fleisch und Käse, denn in dem Kasten war alles 
enthalten, was der Alm-Öhi besaß und zu seinem Lebensunterhalt gebrauchte. 
Wie er nun den Schrank aufgemacht hatte, kam das Heidi schnell heran und 
stieß sein Zeug hinein, so weit hinter des Großvaters Kleider als möglich, 
damit es nicht so leicht wieder zu finden sei. Nun sah es sich aufmerksam um 
in dem Raum und sagte dann: “Wo muss ich schlafen, Großvater?” 

“Wo du willst”, gab dieser zur Antwort. 

Das war dem Heidi eben recht. Nun fuhr es in alle Winkel hinein und 
schaute jedes Plätzchen aus, wo am schönsten zu schlafen wäre. In der Ecke 
vorüber des Großvaters Lagerstätte war eine kleine Leiter aufgerichtet; Heidi 
kletterte hinauf und langte auf dem Heuboden an. Da lag ein frischer, 
duftender Heuhaufen oben, und durch eine runde Luke sah man weit ins Tal 
hinab. 

“Hier will ich schlafen”, rief Heidi hinunter, “hier ist’s schön! Komm und 
sieh einmal, wie schön es hier ist, Großvater!” 

“Weiß schon”, tönte es von unten herauf. 

“Ich mache jetzt das Bett!”, rief das Kind wieder, indem es oben geschäftig 
hin und her fuhr; “aber du musst heraufkommen und mir ein Leintuch 
mitbringen, denn auf ein Bett kommt auch ein Leintuch, und darauf liegt 
man.” 

“So, so”, sagte unten der Großvater, und nach einer Weile ging er an den 
Schrank und kramte ein wenig darin herum; dann zog er unter seinen Hemden 
ein langes, grobes Tuch hervor, das musste so etwas sein wie ein Leintuch. Er 
kam damit die Leiter herauf. Da war auf dem Heuboden ein ganz artiges 


Bettlein zugerichtet; oben, wo der Kopf liegen musste, war das Heu hoch 


aufgeschichtet, und das Gesicht kam so zu liegen, dass es gerade auf das 
offene, runde Loch traf. 

“Das ist recht gemacht”, sagte der Großvater, “jetzt wird das Tuch 
kommen, aber wart noch” — damit nahm er einen guten Wisch Heu von dem 
Haufen und machte das Lager doppelt so dick, damit der harte Boden nicht 
durchgefühlt werden konnte — ; “so, jetzt komm her damit.” Heidi hatte das 
Leintuch schnell zuhanden genommen, konnte es aber fast nicht tragen, so 
schwer war’s; aber das war sehr gut, denn durch das feste Zeug konnten die 
spitzen Heuhalme nicht durchstechen. Jetzt breiteten die beiden miteinander 
das Tuch über das Heu, und wo es zu breit und zu lang war, stopfte Heidi die 
Enden eilfertig unter das Lager. Nun sah es recht gut und reinlich aus, und 
Heidi stellte sich davor und betrachtete es nachdenklich. 

“Wir haben noch etwas vergessen, Großvater”, sagte es dann. 

“Was denn?”, fragte er. 

“Eine Decke; denn wenn man ins Bett geht, kriecht man zwischen das 
Leintuch und die Decke hinein.” 

“So, meinst du? Wenn ich aber keine habe?”, sagte der Alte. 

“Oh, dann ist’s gleich, Großvater”, beruhigte Heidi, “dann nimmt man 
wieder Heu zur Decke”, und eilfertig wollte es gleich wieder an den Heustock 
gehen, aber der Großvater wehrte es ihm. 

“Wart einen Augenblick”, sagte er, stieg die Leiter hinab und ging an sein 
Lager hin. Dann kam er wieder und legte einen großen, schweren, leinenen 
Sack auf den Boden. 

“Ist das nicht besser als Heu?”, fragte er. Heidi zog aus Leibeskräften an 
dem Sacke hin und her, um ihn auseinander zu legen, aber die kleinen Hände 
konnten das schwere Zeug nicht bewältigen. Der Großvater half, und wie es 
nun ausgebreitet auf dem Bette lag, da sah alles sehr gut und haltbar aus, und 
Heidi stand staunend vor seinem neuen Lager und sagte: “Das ist eine 
prächtige Decke und das ganze Bett! Jetzt wollt ich, es wäre schon Nacht, so 
könnte ich hineinliegen.” 

“Ich meine, wir könnten erst einmal etwas essen”, sagte der Großvater, 


“oder was meinst du?” Heidi hatte über dem Eifer des Bettens alles andere 


vergessen; nun ihm aber der Gedanke ans Essen kam, stieg ein großer Hunger 
in ihm auf, denn es hatte auch heute noch gar nichts bekommen als früh am 
Morgen sein Stück Brot und ein paar Schlucke dünnen Kaffees, und nachher 
hatte es die lange Reise gemacht. So sagte Heidi ganz zustimmend: “Ja, ich 
mein es auch.” 

“So geh hinunter, wenn wir denn einig sind”, sagte der Alte und folgte dem 
Kind auf dem Fuß nach. Dann ging er zum Kessel hin, schob den großen weg 
und drehte den kleinen heran, der an der Kette hing, setzte sich auf den 
hölzernen Dreifuß mit dem runden Sitz davor hin und blies ein helles Feuer 
an. Im Kessel fing es an zu sieden, und unten hielt der Alte an einer langen 
Eisengabel ein großes Stück Käse über das Feuer und drehte es hin und her, 
bis es auf allen Seiten goldgelb war. Heidi hatte mit gespannter 
Aufmerksamkeit zugesehen; jetzt musste ihm etwas Neues in den Sinn 
gekommen sein; auf einmal sprang es weg und an den Schrank und von da 
hin und her. Jetzt kam der Großvater mit einem Topf und dem Käsebraten an 
der Gabel zum Tisch heran; da lag schon das runde Brot darauf und zwei 
Teller und zwei Messer, alles schön geordnet, denn das Heidi hatte alles im 
Schrank gut wahrgenommen und wusste, dass man das alles nun gleich zum 
Essen brauchen werde. 

“So, das ist recht, dass du selbst etwas ausdenkst”, sagte der Großvater und 
legte den Braten auf das Brot als Unterlage; “aber es fehlt noch etwas auf dem 
Tisch.” 

Heidi sah, wie einladend es aus dem Topf hervordampfte, und sprang 
schnell wieder an den Schrank. Da stand aber nur ein einziges Schüsselchen. 
Heidi war nicht lang in Verlegenheit, dort hinten standen zwei Gläser; 
augenblicklich kam das Kind zurück und stellte Schüsselchen und Glas auf 
den Tisch. 

“Recht so; du weißt dir zu helfen; aber wo willst du sitzen?” Auf dem 
einzigen Stuhl saß der Großvater selbst. Heidi schoss pfeilschnell zum Herd 
hin, brachte den kleinen Dreifuß zurück und setzte sich drauf. 

“Einen Sitz hast du wenigstens, das ist wahr, nur ein wenig weit unten”, 


sagte der Großvater; “aber von meinem Stuhl wärst auch zu kurz, auf den 
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Tisch zu langen; jetzt musst aber einmal etwas haben, so komm!” Damit stand 
er auf, füllte das Schüsselchen mit Milch, stellte es auf den Stuhl und rückte 
den ganz nah an den Dreifuß hin, so dass das Heidi nun einen Tisch vor sich 
hatte. Der Großvater legte ein großes Stück Brot und ein Stück von dem 
goldenen Käse darauf und sagte: “Jetzt iss!” Er selbst setzte sich nun auf die 
Ecke des Tisches und begann sein Mittagsmahl. Heidi ergriff sein 
Schüsselchen und trank und trank ohne Aufenthalt, denn der ganze Durst 
seiner langen Reise war ihm wieder aufgestiegen. Jetzt tat es einen langen 
Atemzug — denn im Eifer des Trinkens hatte es lange den Atem nicht holen 
können — und stellte sein Schüsselchen hin. 

“Gefällt dir die Milch?”, fragte der Großvater. 

“Ich habe noch gar nie so gute Milch getrunken”, antwortete Heidi. 

“So musst du mehr haben”, und der Großvater füllte das Schüsselchen 
noch einmal bis oben hin und stellte es vor das Kind, das vergnüglich in sein 
Brot biss, nachdem es von dem weichen Käse darauf gestrichen, denn der 
war, so gebraten, weich wie Butter, und das schmeckte ganz kräftig 
zusammen, und zwischendurch trank es seine Milch und sah sehr vergnüglich 
aus. Als nun das Essen zu Ende war, ging der Großvater in den Geißenstall 
hinaus und hatte da allerhand in Ordnung zu bringen, und Heidi sah ihm 
aufmerksam zu, wie er erst mit dem Besen säuberte, dann frische Streu legte, 
dass die Tierchen darauf schlafen konnten; wie er dann nach dem Schöpfchen 
ging nebenan und hier runde Stöcke zurechtschnitt und an einem Brett 
herumhackte und Löcher hineinbohrte und dann die runden Stöcke 
hineinsteckte und aufstellte; da war es auf einmal ein Stuhl, wie der vom 
Großvater, nur viel höher, und Heidi staunte das Werk an, sprachlos vor 
Verwunderung. 

“Was ist das, Heidi?”, fragte der Großvater. 

“Das ist mein Stuhl, weil er so hoch ist; auf einmal war er fertig”, sagte das 
Kind, noch in tiefem Erstaunen und Bewunderung. 

“Es weiß, was es sieht, es hat die Augen am rechten Ort”, bemerkte der 
Großvater vor sich hin, als er nun um die Hütte herumging und hier einen 


Nagel einschlug und dort einen und dann an der Tür etwas zu befestigen hatte 


und so mit Hammer und Nägeln und Holzstücken von einem Ort zum anderen 
wanderte und immer etwas ausbesserte oder wegschlug, je nach dem 
Bedürfnis. Heidi ging Schritt für Schritt hinter ihm her und schaute ihm 
unverwandt mit der größten Aufmerksamkeit zu, und alles, was da vorging, 
war ihm sehr kurzweilig anzusehen. 

So kam der Abend heran. Es fing stärker an zu rauschen in den alten 
Tannen, ein mächtiger Wind fuhr daher und sauste und brauste durch die 
dichten Wipfel. Das tönte dem Heidi so schön in die Ohren und ins Herz 
hinein, dass es ganz fröhlich darüber wurde und hüpfte und sprang unter den 
Tannen umher, als hätte es eine unerhörte Freude erlebt. Der Großvater stand 
unter der Schopftür und schaute dem Kind zu. Jetzt ertönte ein schriller Pfiff. 
Heidi hielt an in seinen Sprüngen, der Großvater trat heraus. Von oben 
herunter kam es gesprungen, Geiß um Geiß, wie eine Jagd, und mittendrin der 
Peter. Mit einem Freudenruf schoss Heidi mitten in das Rudel hinein und 
begrüßte die alten Freunde von heute Morgen einen um den anderen. Bei der 
Hütte angekommen, stand alles still, und aus der Herde heraus kamen zwei 
schöne, schlanke Geißen, eine weiße und eine braune, auf den Großvater zu 
und leckten seine Hände, denn er hielt ein wenig Salz darin, wie er jeden 
Abend zum Empfang seiner zwei Tierlein tat. Der Peter verschwand mit 
seiner Schar. Heidi streichelte zärtlich die eine und dann die andere von den 
Geißen und sprang um sie herum, um sie von der anderen Seite auch zu 
streicheln, und war ganz Glück und Freude über die Tierchen. “Sind sie unser, 
Großvater? Sind sie beide unser? Kommen sie in den Stall? Bleiben sie 
immer bei uns?”, so fragte Heidi hintereinander in seinem Vergnügen, und der 
Großvater konnte kaum sein stetiges “Ja, ja!” zwischen die eine und die 
andere Frage hineinbringen. Als die Geißen ihr Salz aufgeleckt hatten, sagte 
der Alte: “Geh und hol dein Schüsselchen heraus und das Brot.” 

Heidi gehorchte und kam gleich wieder. Nun melkte der Großvater gleich 
von der Weißen das Schüsselchen voll und schnitt ein Stück Brot ab und 
sagte: “Nun iss und dann geh hinauf und schlaf! Die Base Dete hat noch ein 


Bündelchen abgelegt für dich, da seien Hemdlein und so etwas darin, das liegt 


unten im Kasten, wenn du’s brauchst; ich muss nun mit den Geißen hinein, so 
schlaf wohl!” 

“Gut Nacht, Großvater! Gut Nacht — wie heißen sie, Großvater, wie 
heißen sie?”, rief das Kind und lief dem verschwindenden Alten und den 
Geißen nach. 

“Die Weiße heißt Schwänli und die Braune Bärli”, gab der Großvater 
zurück. 

“Gut Nacht, Schwänli, gut Nacht, Bärli!”, rief nun Heidi noch mit Macht, 
denn eben verschwanden beide in den Stall hinein. Nun setzte sich Heidi noch 
auf die Bank und aß sein Brot und trank seine Milch; aber der starke Wind 
wehte es fast von seinem Sitz herunter; so machte es schnell fertig, ging dann 
hinein und stieg zu seinem Bett hinauf, in dem es auch gleich nachher so fest 
und herrlich schlief, als nur einer im schönsten Fürstenbett schlafen konnte. 
Nicht lange nachher, noch eh es völlig dunkel war, legte auch der Großvater 
sich auf sein Lager, denn am Morgen war er immer schon mit der Sonne 
wieder draußen, und die kam sehr früh über die Berge hereingestiegen in 
dieser Sommerszeit. In der Nacht kam der Wind so gewaltig, dass bei seinen 
Stößen die ganze Hütte erzitterte und es in allen Balken krachte; durch den 
Schornstein heulte und ächzte es wie Jammerstimmen, und in den alten 
Tannen draußen tobte es mit solcher Wut, dass hier und da ein Ast 
niederkrachte. Mitten in der Nacht stand der Großvater auf und sagte halblaut 
vor sich hin: “Es wird sich wohl fürchten.” Er stieg die Leiter hinauf und trat 
an Heidis Lager heran. Der Mond draußen stand einmal hell leuchtend am 
Himmel, dann fuhren wieder die jagenden Wolken darüber hin und alles 
wurde dunkel. Jetzt kam der Mondschein eben leuchtend durch die runde 
Öffnung herein und fiel gerade auf Heidis Lager. Es hatte sich feuerrote 
Backen erschlafen unter seiner schweren Decke, und ruhig und friedlich lag 
es auf seinem runden Ärmchen und träumte von etwas Erfreulichem, denn 
sein Gesichtchen sah ganz wohlgemut aus. Der Großvater schaute so lange 
auf das friedlich schlafende Kind, bis der Mond wieder hinter die Wolken trat 


und es dunkel wurde, dann kehrte er auf sein Lager zurück. 


Auf der Weide 


HEIDI ERWACHTE AM frühen Morgen an einem lauten Pfiff, und als es die 
Augen aufschlug, kam ein goldener Schein durch das runde Loch 
hereingeflossen auf sein Lager und auf das Heu daneben, dass alles golden 
leuchtete ringsherum. Heidi schaute erstaunt um sich und wusste durchaus 
nicht, wo es war. Aber nun hörte es draußen des Großvaters tiefe Stimme, und 
jetzt kam ihm alles in den Sinn: Woher es gekommen war und dass es nun auf 
der Alm beim Großvater sei, nicht mehr bei der alten Ursel, die fast nichts 
mehr hörte und meistens fror, so dass sie immer am Küchenfenster oder am 
Stubenofen gesessen hatte, wo dann auch Heidi hatte verweilen müssen oder 
doch ganz in der Nähe, damit die Alte sehen konnte, wo es war, weil sie es 
nicht hören konnte. Da war es dem Heidi manchmal zu eng drinnen, und es 
wäre lieber hinausgelaufen. So war es sehr froh, als es in der neuen 
Behausung erwachte und sich erinnerte, wie viel Neues es gestern gesehen 
hatte und was es heute wieder alles sehen könnte, vor allem das Schwänli und 
das Bärli. Heidi sprang eilig aus seinem Bett und hatte in wenig Minuten alles 
wieder angelegt, was es gestern getragen hatte, denn es war sehr wenig. Nun 
stieg es die Leiter hinunter und sprang vor die Hütte hinaus. Da stand schon 
der Geißenpeter mit seiner Schar, und der Großvater brachte eben Schwänli 
und Bärli aus dem Stall herbei, dass sie sich der Gesellschaft anschlossen. 
Heidi lief ihm entgegen, um ihm und den Geißen guten Tag zu sagen. 

“Willst mit auf die Weide?”, fragte der Großvater. Das war dem Heidi eben 
recht, es hüpfte hoch auf vor Freude. 

“Aber erst waschen und sauber sein, sonst lacht einen die Sonne aus, wenn 
sie so schön glänzt da droben und sieht, dass du schwarz bist; sieh, dort ist’s 
für dich gerichtet.” Der Großvater zeigte auf einen großen Zuber voll Wasser, 
der vor der Tür in der Sonne stand. Heidi sprang hin und patschte und rieb, 


bis es ganz glänzend war. Unterdessen ging der Großvater in die Hütte hinein 


und rief dem Peter zu: “Komm hierher, Geißengeneral, und bring deinen 
Habersack mit.” Verwundert folgte Peter dem Ruf und streckte sein Säcklein 
hin, in dem er sein mageres Mittagessen bei sich trug. 

“Mach auf”, befahl der Alte und steckte nun ein großes Stück Brot und ein 
ebenso großes Stück Käse hinein. Der Peter machte vor Erstaunen seine 
runden Augen so weit auf als nur möglich, denn die beiden Stücke waren 
wohl doppelt so groß wie die zwei, die er als eignes Mittagsmahl drinnen 
hatte. 

“So, nun kommt noch das Schüsselchen hinein”, fuhr der Öhi fort, “denn 
das Kind kann nicht trinken wie du, nur so von der Geiß weg, es kennt das 
nicht. Du melkst ihm zwei Schüsselchen voll zu Mittag, denn das Kind geht 
mit dir und bleibt bei dir, bis du wieder herunterkommst; gib Acht, dass es 
nicht über die Felsen hinunterfällt, hörst du?” — 

Nun kam Heidi hereingelaufen. “Kann mich die Sonne jetzt nicht 
auslachen, Großvater?”, fragte es angelegentlich. Es hatte sich mit dem 
groben Tuch, das der Großvater neben dem Wasserzuber aufgehängt hatte, 
Gesicht, Hals und Arme in seinem Schrecken vor der Sonne so erstaunlich 
gerieben, dass es krebsrot vor dem Großvater stand. Er lachte ein wenig. 

“Nein, nun hat sie nichts zu lachen”, bestätigte er. “Aber weißt was? Am 
Abend, wenn du heimkommst, da gehst du noch ganz hinein in den Zuber, 
wie ein Fisch; denn wenn man geht wie die Geißen, da bekommt man 
schwarze Füße. Jetzt könnt ihr ausziehen.” 

Nun ging es lustig die Alm hinan. Der Wind hatte in der Nacht das letzte 
Wölkchen weggeblasen; dunkelblau schaute der Himmel von allen Seiten 
hernieder, und mittendrauf stand die leuchtende Sonne und schimmerte auf 
die grüne Alp, und alle die blauen und gelben Blümchen darauf machten ihre 
Kelche auf und schauten ihr fröhlich entgegen. Heidi sprang hierhin und 
dorthin und jauchzte vor Freude, denn da waren ganze Trüppchen feiner, roter 
Himmelsschlüsselchen beieinander, und dort schimmerte es ganz blau von 
den schönen Enzianen, und überall lachten und nickten die zartblätterigen, 
goldenen Cystusröschen in der Sonne. Vor Entzücken über all die 


flimmernden winkenden Blümchen vergaß Heidi sogar die Geißen und auch 


den Peter. Es sprang ganze Strecken voran und dann auf die Seite, denn dort 
funkelte es rot und da gelb und lockte Heidi auf alle Seiten. Und überall brach 
Heidi ganze Scharen von den Blumen und packte sie in sein Schürzchen ein, 
denn es wollte sie alle mit heimnehmen und ins Heu stecken in seiner 
Schlafkammer, dass es dort werde wie hier draußen. — So hatte der Peter 
heut nach allen Seiten zu gucken, und seine kugelrunden Augen, die nicht 
besonders schnell hin und her gingen, hatten mehr Arbeit, als der Peter gut 
bewältigen konnte, denn die Geißen machten es wie das Heidi: Sie liefen auch 
dahin und dorthin, und er musste überallhin pfeifen und rufen und seine Rute 
schwingen, um wieder alle die Verlaufenen zusammenzutreiben. 

“Wo bist du schon wieder, Heidi?”, rief er jetzt mit ziemlich grimmiger 
Stimme. 

“Da”, tönte es von irgendwoher zurück. Sehen konnte Peter niemand, denn 
Heidi saß am Boden hinter einem Hügelchen, das dicht mit duftenden 
Prünellen besät war; da war die ganze Luft umher so mit Wohlgeruch erfüllt, 
dass Heidi noch nie so Liebliches eingeatmet hatte. Es setzte sich in die 
Blumen hinein und zog den Duft in vollen Zügen ein. 

“Komm nach!”, rief der Peter wieder. “Du musst nicht über die Felsen 
hinunterfallen, der Öhi hat’s verboten.” 

“Wo sind die Felsen?”, fragte Heidi zurück, bewegte sich aber nicht von 
der Stelle, denn der süße Duft strömte mit jedem Windhauch dem Kinde 
lieblicher entgegen. 

“Dort oben, ganz oben, wir haben noch weit, drum komm jetzt! Und oben 
am höchsten sitzt der alte Raubvogel und krächzt.” 

Das half. Augenblicklich sprang Heidi in die Höhe und rannte mit seiner 
Schürze voller Blumen dem Peter zu. 

“Jetzt hast genug”, sagte dieser, als sie wieder zusammen weiterkletterten; 
“sonst bleibst du immer stecken, und wenn du alle nimmst, hat’s morgen 
keine mehr.” Der letzte Grund leuchtete Heidi ein, und dann hatte es die 
Schürze schon so angefüllt, dass da wenig Platz mehr gewesen wäre, und 
morgen mussten auch noch da sein. So zog es nun mit dem Peter weiter, und 


die Geißen gingen nun alle geregelter, denn sie rochen die guten Kräuter von 


dem hohen Weideplatz schon von fern und strebten nun ohne Aufenthalt 
dahin. Der Weideplatz, wo Peter gewöhnlich Halt machte mit seinen Geißen 
und sein Quartier für den Tag aufschlug, lag am Fuße der hohen Felsen, die, 
erst noch von Gebüsch und Tannen bedeckt, zuletzt ganz kahl und schroff 
zum Himmel hinaufragen. An der einen Seite der Alp ziehen sich 
Felsenklüfte weit hinunter und der Großvater hatte Recht, davor zu warnen. 
Als nun dieser Punkt der Höhe erreicht war, nahm Peter seinen Sack ab und 
legte ihn sorgfältig in eine kleine Vertiefung des Bodens hinein, denn der 
Wind kam manchmal in starken Stößen dahergefahren, und den kannte Peter 
und wollte seine kostbare Habe nicht den Berg hinunterrollen sehen; dann 
streckte er sich lang und breit auf den sonnigen Weideboden hin, denn er 
musste sich nun von der Anstrengung des Steigens erholen. 

Heidi hatte unterdessen sein Schürzchen losgemacht und schön fest 
zusammengerollt mit den Blumen darin zum Proviantsack in die Vertiefung 
hineingelegt, und nun setzte es sich neben den ausgestreckten Peter hin und 
schaute um sich. Das Tal lag weit unten im vollen Morgenglanz; vor sich sah 
Heidi ein großes, weites Schneefeld sich erheben, hoch in den dunkelblauen 
Himmel hinauf, und links davon stand eine ungeheure Felsenmasse, und zu 
jeder Seite derselben ragte ein hoher Felsenturm kahl und zackig in die Bläue 
hinauf und schaute von dort oben ganz ernsthaft auf das Heidi nieder. Das 
Kind saß mäuschenstill da und schaute ringsum, und weit umher war eine 
große, tiefe Stille; nur ganz sanft und leise ging der Wind über die zarten, 
blauen Glockenblümchen und die goldnen, strahlenden Cystusröschen, die 
überall herumstanden auf ihren dünnen Stängelchen und leise und fröhlich hin 
und her nickten. Der Peter war entschlafen nach seiner Anstrengung, und die 
Geißen kletterten oben an den Büschen umher. Dem Heidi war es so schön 
zumute, wie in seinem Leben noch nie. Es trank das goldene Sonnenlicht, die 
frischen Lüfte, den zarten Blumenduft in sich ein und begehrte gar nichts 
mehr, als so dazubleiben immerzu. So verging eine gute Zeit und Heidi hatte 
so oft und so lange zu den hohen Bergstöcken drüben aufgeschaut, dass es 
nun war, als hätten sie alle auch Gesichter bekommen und schauten ganz 


bekannt zu ihm hernieder, so wie gute Freunde. 


Jetzt hörte Heidi über sich ein lautes, scharfes Geschrei und Krächzen 
ertönen, und wie es aufschaute, kreiste über ihm ein so großer Vogel, wie es 
nie in seinem Leben gesehen hatte, mit weit ausgebreiteten Schwingen in der 
Luft umher, und in großen Bogen kehrte er immer wieder zurück und 
krächzte laut und durchdringend über Heidis Kopf. 

“Peter! Peter! Erwache!”, rief Heidi laut. “Sich, der Raubvogel ist da, sieh! 
Sieh!” 

Peter erhob sich auf den Ruf und schaute mit Heidi dem Vogel nach, der 
sich nun höher und höher hinaufschwang ins Himmelsblau und endlich über 
grauen Felsen verschwand. 

“Wo ist er jetzt hin?”, fragte Heidi, das mit gespannter Aufmerksamkeit 
den Vogel verfolgt hatte. 

“Heim ins Nest”, war Peters Antwort. 

“Ist er dort oben daheim? Oh, wie schön so hoch oben! Warum schreit er 
so?”, fragte Heidi weiter. 

“Weil er muss”, erklärte Peter. 

“Wir wollen doch dort hinaufklettern und sehen, wo er daheim ist”, schlug 
Heidi vor. 

“Oh! oh! oh!”, brach der Peter aus, jeden Ausruf mit verstärkter 
Missbilligung hervorstoßend; “wenn keine Geiß mehr dorthin kann und der 
Öhi gesagt hat, du dürfest nicht über die Felsen hinunterfallen.” 

Jetzt begann der Peter mit einem Mal ein so gewaltiges Pfeifen und Rufen 
anzustimmen, dass Heidi gar nicht wusste, was begegnen sollte; aber die 
Geißen mussten die Töne verstehen, denn eine nach der anderen kam 
heruntergesprungen, und nun war die ganze Schar auf der grünen Halde 
versammelt, die einen fortnagend an den würzigen Halmen, die anderen hin 
und her rennend und die Dritten ein wenig gegeneinander stoßend mit ihren 
Hörnern zum Zeitvertreib. Heidi war aufgesprungen und rannte mitten unter 
den Geißen umher, denn das war ihm ein neuer, unbeschreiblich 
vergnüglicher Anblick, wie die Tierlein durcheinander sprangen und sich 
lustig machten, und Heidi sprang von einem zum anderen und machte mit 


jedem ganz persönliche Bekanntschaft, denn jedes war eine ganz besondere 


Erscheinung für sich und hatte seine eigenen Manieren. Unterdessen hatte 
Peter den Sack herbeigeholt und alle vier Stücke, die drin waren, schön auf 
den Boden hingelegt in ein Viereck, die großen Stücke auf Heidis Seite und 
die kleinen auf die seinige hin, denn er wusste genau, wie er sie erhalten hatte. 
Dann nahm er das Schüsselchen und melkte schöne, frische Milch hinein vom 
Schwänli und stellte das Schüsselchen mitten ins Viereck. Dann rief er Heidi 
herbei, musste aber länger rufen als nach den Geißen, denn das Kind war so 
in Eifer und Freude über die mannigfaltigen Sprünge und Erlustigungen 
seiner neuen Spielkameraden, dass es nichts sah und nichts hörte außer 
diesen. Aber Peter wusste sich verständlich zu machen, er rief, dass es bis in 
die Felsen hinaufdröhnte, und nun erschien Heidi und die gedeckte Tafel sah 
so einladend aus, dass es um sie herumhüpfte vor Wohlgefallen. 

“Hör auf zu hopsen, es ist Zeit zum Essen”, sagte Peter, “jetzt sitz und fang 
an.” 

Heidi setzte sich hin. “Ist die Milch mein?”, fragte es, nochmals das 
schöne Viereck und den Hauptpunkt in der Mitte mit Wohlgefallen 
betrachtend. 

“Ja”, erwiderte Peter, “und die zwei großen Stücke zum Essen sind auch 
dein, und wenn du ausgetrunken hast, bekommst du noch ein Schüsselchen 
vom Schwänli und dann komm ich.” 

“Und von wem bekommst du die Milch?”, wollte Heidi wissen. 

“Von meiner Geiß, von der Schnecke. Fang einmal zu essen an”, mahnte 
Peter wieder. Heidi fing bei seiner Milch an, und sowie es sein leeres 
Schüsselchen hinstellte, stand Peter auf und holte ein zweites herbei. Dazu 
brach Heidi ein Stück von seinem Brot ab, und das ganze übrige Stück, das 
immer noch größer war, als Peters eigenes Stück gewesen, das nun schon 
samt Zubehör fast zu Ende war, reichte es diesem hinüber mit dem ganzen 
großen Brocken Käse und sagte: “Das kannst du haben, ich habe nun genug.” 

Peter schaute das Heidi mit sprachloser Verwunderung an, denn noch nie 
in seinem Leben hätte er so sagen und etwas weggeben können. Er zögerte 
noch ein wenig, denn er konnte nicht recht glauben, dass es dem Heidi ernst 


sei; aber dieses hielt erst fest seine Stücke hin, und da Peter nicht zugriff, 


legte sie es ihm aufs Knie. Nun sah er, dass es ernst gemeint sei; er erfasste 
sein Geschenk, nickte in Dank und Zustimmung und hielt nun ein so 
reichliches Mittagsmahl wie noch nie in seinem Leben als Geißbub. Heidi 
schaute derweilen nach den Geißen aus. “Wie heißen sie alle, Peter?”, fragte 
es. 

Das wusste dieser nun ganz genau und konnte es umso besser in seinem 
Kopf behalten, da er daneben wenig darin aufzubewahren hatte. Er fing also 
an und nannte ohne Anstoß eine nach der anderen, immer je mit dem Finger 
die betreffende bezeichnend. Heidi hörte mit gespannter Aufmerksamkeit der 
Unterweisung zu, und es währte gar nicht lange, so konnte es sie alle 
voneinander unterscheiden und jede bei ihrem Namen nennen, denn es hatte 
eine jede ihre Besonderheiten, die einem gleich im Sinne bleiben mussten; 
man musste nur allen genau zusehen, und das tat Heidi. Da war der große 
Türk mit den starken Hörnern, der wollte mit diesen immer gegen alle 
anderen stoßen, und die meisten liefen davon, wenn er kam, und wollten 
nichts von dem groben Kameraden wissen. Nur der kecke Distelfink, das 
schlanke, behände Geißchen, wich ihm nicht aus, sondern rannte von sich aus 
manchmal drei-, viermal hintereinander so rasch und tüchtig gegen ihn an, 
dass der große Türk öfters ganz erstaunt dastand und nicht mehr angriff, denn 
der Distelfink stand ganz kriegslustig vor ihm und hatte scharfe Hörnchen. Da 
war das kleine, weiße Schneehöppli, das immer so eindringlich und 
flehentlich meckerte, dass Heidi schon mehrmals zu ihm hingelaufen war und 
es tröstend beim Kopf genommen hatte. Auch jetzt sprang das Kind wieder 
hin, denn die junge, jammernde Stimme hatte eben wieder flehentlich 
gerufen. Heidi legte seinen Arm um den Hals des Geißleins und fragte ganz 
teilnehmend: “Was hast du, Schneehöppli? Warum rufst du so um Hilfe?” Das 
Geißlein schmiegte sich nahe und vertrauensvoll an Heidi an und war jetzt 
ganz still. Peter rief von seinem Sitz aus, mit einigen Unterbrechungen, denn 
er hatte immer noch zu beißen und zu schlucken: “Es tut so, weil die Alte 
nicht mehr mitkommt, sie haben sie verkauft nach Maienfeld vorgestern, nun 
kommt sie nicht mehr auf die Alm.” 

“Wer ist die Alte?”, fragte Heidi zurück. 


“Pah, seine Mutter”, war die Antwort. 

“Wo ist die Großmutter?”, rief Heidi wieder. 

“Hat keine.” 

“Und der Großvater?” 

“Hat keinen.” 

“Du armes Schneehöppli du”, sagte Heidi und drückte das Tierlein zärtlich 
an sich. “Aber jammere jetzt nur nicht mehr so; siehst du, ich komme nun 
jeden Tag mit dir, dann bist du nicht mehr so verlassen, und wenn dir etwas 
fehlt, kannst du nur zu mir kommen.” 

Das Schneehöppli rieb ganz vergnügt seinen Kopf an Heidis Schulter und 
meckerte nicht mehr kläglich. Unterdessen hatte Peter sein Mittagsmahl 
beendet und kam nun auch wieder zu seiner Herde und zu Heidi heran, das 
schon wieder allerlei Betrachtungen angestellt hatte. 

Weitaus die zwei schönsten und saubersten Geißen der ganzen Schar 
waren Schwänli und Bärli, die sich auch mit einer gewissen Vornehmheit 
betrugen, meistens ihre eigenen Wege gingen und besonders dem 
zudringlichen Türk abweisend und verächtlich begegneten. — 

Die Tierchen hatten nun wieder begonnen, nach den Büschen 
hinaufzuklettern, und jedes hatte seine eigene Weise dabei, die einen 
leichtfertig über alles weg hüpfend, die anderen bedächtlich die guten 
Kräutlein suchend unterwegs, der Türk hier und da seine Angriffe probierend. 
Schwänli und Bärli kletterten hübsch und leicht hinan und fanden oben 
sogleich die schönsten Büsche, stellten sich geschickt daran auf und nagten 
sie zierlich ab. Heidi stand mit den Händen auf dem Rücken und schaute dem 
allen mit der größten Aufmerksamkeit zu. 

“Peter”, bemerkte es jetzt zu dem wieder auf dem Boden Liegenden, “die 
schönsten von allen sind das Schwänli und das Bärli.” 

“Weiß schon”, war die Antwort. “Der Alm-Öhi putzt und wäscht sie und 
gibt ihnen Salz und hat den schönsten Stall.” 

Aber auf einmal sprang Peter auf und setzte in großen Sprüngen den 
Geißen nach, und das Heidi lief hintendrein; da musste etwas begegnet sein, 


es konnte da nicht zurückbleiben. Der Peter sprang durch den Geißenrudel 


durch der Seite der Alm zu, wo die Felsen schroff und kahl weit hinabstiegen 
und ein unbesonnenes Geißlein, wenn es dorthin ging, leicht hinunterstürzen 
und alle Beine brechen konnte. Er hatte gesehen, wie der vorwitzige 
Distelfink nach jener Seite hin gehüpft war, und kam noch gerade recht, denn 
eben sprang das Geißlein dem Rande des Abgrundes zu. Peter wollte es eben 
packen, da stürzte er auf den Boden und konnte nur noch im Sturze ein Bein 
des Tierleins erwischen und es daran festhalten. Der Distelfink meckerte 
voller Zorn und Überraschung, dass er so am Bein festgehalten und am 
Fortsetzen seines fröhlichen Streifzuges gehindert war, und strebte 
eigensinnig vorwärts. Der Peter schrie nach Heidi, dass es ihm beistehe, denn 
er konnte nicht aufstehen und riss dem Distelfink fast das Bein aus. Heidi war 
schon da und erkannte gleich die schlimme Lage der beiden. Es riss schnell 
einige wohlduftende Kräuter aus dem Boden und hielt sie dem Distelfink 
unter die Nase und sagte begütigend: 

“Komm, komm, Distelfink, du musst auch vernünftig sein! Sieh, da kannst 
du hinabfallen und ein Bein brechen, das tut dir furchtbar weh.” 

Das Geißlein hatte sich schnell umgewandt und dem Heidi vergnüglich die 
Kräuter aus der Hand gefressen. Derweilen war der Peter auf seine Füße 
gekommen und hatte den Distelfink an der Schnur erfasst, an welcher sein 
Glöckchen um den Hals gebunden war, und Heidi erfasste diese von der 
anderen Seite, und so führten die beiden den Ausreißer zu der friedlich 
weidenden Herde zurück. Als ihn aber Peter hier in Sicherheit hatte, erhob er 
seine Rute und wollte ihn zur Strafe tüchtig durchprügeln, und der Distelfink 
wich scheu zurück, denn er merkte, was begegnen sollte. Aber Heidi schrie 
laut auf: “Nein, Peter, nein, du musst ihn nicht schlagen, sieh, wie er sich 
fürchtet!” 

“Er verdient’s”, schnurrte Peter und wollte zuschlagen. Aber Heidi fiel ihm 
in den Arm und rief ganz entrüstet: “Du darfst ihm nichts tun, es tut ihm weh, 
lass ihn los!” 

Peter schaute erstaunt auf das gebietende Heidi, dessen schwarze Augen 
ihn so anfunkelten, dass er unwillkürlich seine Rute niederhielt. “So kann er 


gehen, wenn du mir morgen wieder von deinem Käse gibst”, sagte dann der 


Peter nachgebend, denn eine Entschädigung wollte er haben für den 
Schrecken. 

“Allen kannst du haben, das ganze Stück morgen und alle Tage, ich 
brauche ihn gar nicht”, sagte Heidi zustimmend, “und Brot gebe ich dir auch 
ganz viel, wie heute; aber dann darfst du den Distelfink nie, gar nie schlagen 
und auch das Schneehöppli nie und gar keine Geiß.” 

“Es ist mir gleich”, bemerkte Peter, und das war bei ihm soviel als eine 
Zusage. Jetzt ließ er den Schuldigen los, und der fröhliche Distelfink sprang 
in hohen Sprüngen auf und davon in die Herde hinein. — 

So war unvermerkt der Tag vergangen, und schon war die Sonne im 
Begriff, weit drüben hinter den Bergen hinabzugehen. Heidi saß wieder am 
Boden und schaute ganz still auf die Blauglöckchen und die Cystusröschen, 
die im goldenen Abendschein leuchteten, und alles Gras wurde wie golden 
angehaucht und die Felsen droben fingen an zu schimmern und zu funkeln, 
und auf einmal sprang Heidi auf und schrie: “Peter! Peter! Es brennt! Es 
brennt! Alle Berge brennen und der große Schnee drüben brennt und der 
Himmel. O sieh! Sieh! Der hohe Felsenberg ist ganz glühend! Oh, der schöne, 
feurige Schnee! Peter, sieh auf, sieh, das Feuer ist auch beim Raubvogel! Sieh 
doch die Felsen! Sieh die Tannen! Alles, alles ist im Feuer!” 

“Es war immer so”, sagte jetzt der Peter gemütlich und schälte an seiner 
Rute fort, “aber es ist kein Feuer.” 

“Was ist es denn?”, rief Heidi und sprang hierhin und dorthin, dass es 
überallhin sehe, denn es konnte gar nicht genug bekommen, so schön war’s 
auf allen Seiten. “Was ist es, Peter, was ist es?”, rief Heidi wieder. 

“Es kommt von selbst so”, erklärte Peter. 

“O sieh, sieh”, rief Heidi in großer Aufregung, “auf einmal werden sie 
rosenrot! Sieh den mit dem Schnee und den mit den hohen, spitzigen Felsen! 
Wie heißen sie, Peter?” 

“Berge heißen nicht”, erwiderte dieser. 

“O wie schön, sieh den rosenroten Schnee! Oh, und an den Felsen oben 


sind viele, viele Rosen! Oh, nun werden sie grau! Oh! Oh! Nun ist alles 


ausgelöscht! Nun ist alles aus, Peter!” Und Heidi setzte sich auf den Boden 
und sah so verstört aus, als ginge wirklich alles zu Ende. 

“Es ist morgen wieder so”, erklärte Peter. “Steh auf, nun müssen wir 
heim.” 

Die Geißen wurden herbeigepfiffen und -gerufen und die Heimfahrt 
angetreten. 

“Ist’s alle Tage wieder so, alle Tage, wenn wir auf der Weide sind?”, fragte 
Heidi, begierig nach einer bejahenden Versicherung horchend, als es nun 
neben dem Peter die Alm hinunterstieg. 

“Meistens”, gab dieser zur Antwort. 

“Aber gewiss morgen wieder?”, wollte es noch wissen. 

“Ja, ja, morgen schon!”, versicherte Peter. 

Nun war Heidi wieder froh und es hatte so viele Eindrücke in sich 
aufgenommen und so viele Dinge gingen ihm im Sinn herum, dass es nun 
ganz stillschwieg, bis es bei der Almhütte ankam und den Großvater unter den 
Tannen sitzen sah, wo er auch eine Bank angebracht hatte und am Abend 
seine Geißen erwartete, die von dieser Seite herunterkämen. Heidi sprang 
gleich auf ihn zu und Schwänli und Bärli hinter ihm drein, denn die Geißen 
kannten ihren Herrn und ihren Stall. Der Peter rief dem Heidi nach: “Komm 
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dann morgen wieder! Gute Nacht!” Denn es war ihm sehr daran gelegen, dass 
das Heidi wiederkomme. 

Da rannte das Heidi schnell wieder zurück und gab dem Peter die Hand 
und versicherte ihm, dass es wieder mitkomme, und dann sprang es mitten in 
die davonziehende Herde hinein und fasste noch einmal das Schneehöppli um 
den Hals und sagte vertraulich: “Schlaf wohl, Schneehöppli, und denk dran, 
dass ich morgen wiederkomme und dass du nie mehr so jämmerlich meckern 
musst.” 

Das Schneehöppli schaute ganz freundlich und dankbar zu Heidi auf und 
sprang dann fröhlich der Herde nach. 

Heidi kam unter die Tannen zurück. 

“O Großvater, das war so schön!”, rief es, noch bevor es bei ihm war. “Das 


Feuer und die Rosen am Felsen und die blauen und gelben Blumen, und sieh, 


was ich hier bringe!” Und damit schüttete Heidi seinen ganzen 
Blumenreichtum aus dem gefalteten Schürzchen vor den Großvater hin. Aber 
wie sahen die armen Blümchen aus! Heidi erkannte sie nicht mehr. Es war 
alles wie Heu, und kein einziges Kelchlein stand mehr offen. 

“O Großvater, was haben sie?”, rief Heidi ganz erschrocken aus. “So 
waren sie nicht, warum sehen sie so aus?” 

“Die wollen draußen stehen in der Sonne und nicht ins Schürzchen 
hinein”, sagte der Großvater. 

“Dann will ich gar keine mehr mitnehmen. Aber, Großvater, warum hat der 
Raubvogel so gekrächzt?”, fragte Heidi nun angelegentlich. 

“Jetzt gehst du ins Wasser und ich in den Stall und hole Milch, und 
nachher kommen wir hinein zusammen in die Hütte und essen zu Nacht, dann 
sag ich dir’s.” 

So wurde getan, und wie nun später Heidi auf seinem hohen Stuhl saß vor 
seinem Milchschüsselchen und der Großvater neben ihm, da kam das Kind 
gleich wieder mit seiner Frage: “Warum krächzt der Raubvogel so und schreit 
immer so herunter, Großvater?” 

“Der höhnt die Leute aus dort unten, dass sie so viele zusammensitzen in 
den Dörfern und einander bös machen. Da höhnt er hinunter: “Würdet ihr 
auseinander gehen und jedes seinen Weg und auf eine Höhe steigen wie ich, 
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so wär’s euch wohler!’” Der Großvater sagte diese Worte fast wild, so dass 
dem Heidi das Gekrächz des Raubvogels dadurch noch eindrücklicher wurde 
in der Erinnerung. 

“Warum haben die Berge keinen Namen, Grofvater?”, fragte Heidi wieder. 

“Die haben Namen”, erwiderte dieser, “und wenn du mir einen so 
beschreiben kannst, dass ich ihn kenne, so sage ich dir, wie er heißt.” 

Nun beschrieb Heidi den Felsenberg mit den zwei hohen Türmen genau so, 
wie es ihn gesehen hatte, und der Großvater sagte wohlgefällig: “Recht so, 
den kenn ich, der heißt Falknis. Hast du noch einen gesehen?” 

Nun beschrieb Heidi den Berg mit dem großen Schneefeld, auf dem der 
ganze Schnee im Feuer gestanden hatte und dann rosenrot geworden war und 


dann auf einmal ganz bleich und erloschen dastand. 


“Den erkenn ich auch”, sagte der Großvater, “das ist die Schesaplana; so 
hat es dir gefallen auf der Weide?” 

Nun erzählte Heidi alles vom ganzen Tage, wie schön es gewesen, und 
besonders von dem Feuer am Abend, und nun sollte der Großvater auch 
sagen, woher es gekommen war, denn der Peter hätte nichts davon gewusst. 

“Siehst du”, erklärte der Großvater, “das macht die Sonne, wenn sie den 
Bergen gute Nacht sagt, dann wirft sie ihnen noch ihre schönsten Strahlen zu, 
dass sie sie nicht vergessen, bis sie am Morgen wiederkommt.” 

Das gefiel dem Heidi und es konnte fast nicht erwarten, dass wieder ein 
Tag komme, da es hinaufkonnte auf die Weide und wieder sehen, wie die 
Sonne den Bergen gute Nacht sagte. Aber erst musste es nun schlafen gehen, 
und es schlief auch die ganze Nacht herrlich auf seinem Heulager, und 
träumte von lauter schimmernden Bergen und roten Rosen darauf und 


mittendrin das Schneehöppli in fröhlichen Sprüngen. 


Bei der Großmutter 


AM ANDERN MORGEN kam wieder die helle Sonne, und dann kam der Peter 
und die Geißen, und wieder zogen sie alle miteinander nach der Weide hinauf, 
und so ging es Tag für Tag, und Heidi wurde bei diesem Weideleben ganz 
gebräunt und so kräftig und gesund, dass ihm gar nie etwas fehlte, und so froh 
und glücklich lebte Heidi von einem Tag zum anderen, wie nur die lustigen 
Vögelein leben auf allen Bäumen im grünen Wald. Wie es nun Herbst wurde 
und der Wind lauter zu sausen anfing über die Berge hin, dann sagte etwa der 
Großvater: “Heut bleibst du da, Heidi; ein Kleines, wie du bist, kann der 
Wind mit einem Ruck über alle Felsen ins Tal hinabwehen.” 

Wenn aber das am Morgen der Peter vernahm, sah er sehr unglücklich aus, 
denn er sah lauter Missgeschick vor sich: Einmal wusste er vor Langeweile 
nun gar nicht mehr, was anfangen, wenn Heidi nicht bei ihm war; dann kam 
er um sein reichliches Mittagsmahl, und dann waren die Geißen so störrig an 
diesen Tagen, dass er die doppelte Mühe mit ihnen hatte; denn die waren nun 
auch so an Heidis Gesellschaft gewöhnt, dass sie nicht vorwärts wollten, 
wenn es nicht dabei war, und auf alle Seiten rannten. Heidi wurde niemals 
unglücklich, denn es sah immer irgendetwas Erfreuliches vor sich. Am 
liebsten ging es schon mit Hirt und Geißen auf die Weide zu den Blumen und 
zum Raubvogel hinauf, wo so mannigfaltige Dinge zu erleben waren mit all 
den verschieden gearteten Geißen; aber auch das Hämmern und Sägen und 
Zimmern des Großvaters war sehr unterhaltend für Heidi; und traf es sich, 
dass er gerade die schönen runden Geißkäschen zubereitete, wenn es daheim 
bleiben musste, so war das ein ganz besonderes Vergnügen, dieser 
merkwürdigen Tätigkeit zuzuschauen, wobei der Großvater beide Arme bloß 
machte und damit in dem großen Kessel herumrührte. Aber vor allem 
anziehend war für das Heidi an solchen Windtagen das Wogen und Rauschen 


in den drei alten Tannen hinter der Hütte. Da musste es immer von Zeit zu 


Zeit hinlaufen von allem anderen weg, was es auch sein mochte, denn so 
schön und wunderbar war gar nichts wie dieses tiefe, geheimnisvolle Tosen in 
den Wipfeln da droben; da stand Heidi unten und lauschte hinauf und konnte 
niemals genug bekommen, zu sehen und zu hören, wie das wehte und wogte 
und rauschte in den Bäumen mit großer Macht. Jetzt gab die Sonne nicht 
mehr heiß wie im Sommer, und Heidi suchte seine Strümpfe und Schuhe 
hervor und auch den Rock, denn nun wurde es immer frischer, und wenn das 
Heidi unter den Tannen stand, wurde es durchblasen wie ein dünnes Blättlein, 
aber es lief doch immer wieder hin und konnte nicht in der Hütte bleiben, 
wenn es das Windeswehen vernahm. 

Dann wurde es kalt, und der Peter hauchte in die Hände, wenn er früh am 
Morgen heraufkam, aber nicht lange; denn auf einmal fiel über Nacht ein 
tiefer Schnee, und am Morgen war die ganze Alm schneeweiß und kein 
einziges grünes Blättlein mehr zu sehen ringsum und um. Da kam der 
Geißenpeter nicht mehr mit seiner Herde, und Heidi schaute ganz verwundert 
durch das kleine Fenster, denn nun fing es wieder zu schneien an, und die 
dicken Flocken fielen fort und fort, bis der Schnee so hoch wurde, dass er bis 
ans Fenster hinaufreichte, und dann noch höher, dass man das Fenster gar 
nicht mehr aufmachen konnte und man ganz verpackt war in dem Häuschen. 
Das kam dem Heidi so lustig vor, dass es immer von einem Fenster zum 
anderen rannte, um zu sehen, wie es denn noch werden wollte und ob der 
Schnee noch die ganze Hütte zudecken wollte, dass man müsste ein Licht 
anzünden am hellen Tag. Es kam aber nicht so weit, und am anderen Tag ging 
der Großvater hinaus — denn nun schneite es nicht mehr — und schaufelte 
ums ganze Haus herum und warf große, große Schneehaufen aufeinander, 
dass es war wie hier ein Berg und dort ein Berg und dort ein Berg um die 
Hütte herum; aber nun waren die Fenster wieder frei und auch die Tür, und 
das war gut, denn als am Nachmittag Heidi und der Großvater am Feuer 
saßen, jedes auf seinem Dreifuß — denn der Großvater hatte längst auch 
einen für das Kind gezimmert — , da polterte auf einmal etwas heran und 
schlug immerzu gegen die Holzschwelle und machte endlich die Tür auf. Es 


war der Geißenpeter; er hatte aber nicht aus Unart so gegen die Tür gepoltert, 


sondern um seinen Schnee von den Schuhen abzuschlagen, die hoch hinauf 
davon bedeckt waren; eigentlich der ganze Peter war von Schnee bedeckt, 
denn er hatte sich durch die hohen Schichten so durchkämpfen müssen, dass 
ganze Massen an ihm hängen geblieben und auf ihm festgefroren waren, denn 
es war sehr kalt. Aber er hatte nicht nachgegeben, denn er wollte zu Heidi 
hinauf, er hatte es jetzt acht Tage lang nicht gesehen. 

“Guten Abend”, sagte er im Eintreten, stellte sich gleich so nah als 
möglich ans Feuer heran und sagte weiter nichts mehr; aber sein ganzes 
Gesicht lachte vor Vergnügen, dass er da war. Heidi schaute ihn sehr 
verwundert an, denn nun er so nah am Feuer war, fing es überall an ihm zu 
tauen an, so dass der ganze Peter anzusehen war wie ein gelinder Wasserfall. 

“Nun, General, wie steht’s?”, sagte jetzt der Großvater. “Nun bist du ohne 
Armee und musst am Griffel nagen.” 

“Warum muss er am Griffel nagen, Großvater?”, fragte Heidi sogleich mit 
Wissbegierde. 

“Im Winter muss er in die Schule gehen”, erklärte der Großvater; “da lernt 
man lesen und schreiben, und das geht manchmal schwer, da hilft’s ein wenig 
nach, wenn man am Griffel nagt; ist’s nicht wahr, General?” 

“Ja, ‘s ist wahr”, bestätigte Peter. 

Jetzt war Heidis Teilnahme an der Sache wach geworden und es hatte sehr 
viele Fragen über die Schule und alles, was da begegnete und zu hören und zu 
sehen war, an den Peter zu richten, und da immer viel Zeit verfloss über einer 
Unterhaltung, an der Peter teilnehmen musste, so konnte er derweilen schön 
trocknen von oben bis unten. Es war immer eine große Anstrengung für ihn, 
seine Vorstellungen in die Worte zu bringen, die bedeuteten, was er meinte; 
aber diesmal hatte er’s besonders streng, denn kaum hatte er eine Antwort 
zustande gebracht, so hatte ihm Heidi schon wieder zwei oder drei 
unerwartete Fragen zugeworfen und meistens solche, die einen ganzen Satz 
als Antwort erforderten. 

Der Großvater hatte sich ganz still verhalten während dieser Unterhaltung, 
aber es hatte ihm öfter ganz lustig um die Mundwinkel gezuckt, was ein 


Zeichen war, dass er zuhörte. 


“So, General, nun warst du im Feuer und brauchst Stärkung, komm, halt 
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mit!” Damit stand der Großvater auf und holte das Abendessen aus dem 
Schrank hervor, und Heidi rückte die Stühle zum Tisch. Unterdessen war auch 
eine Bank an die Wand gezimmert worden vom Großvater; nun er nicht mehr 
allein war, hatte er da und dort allerlei Sitze zu zweien eingerichtet, denn 
Heidi hatte die Art, dass es sich überall nah zum Großvater hielt, wo er ging 
und stand und saß. So hatten sie alle drei gut Platz zum Sitzen und der Peter 
tat seine runden Augen ganz weit auf, als er sah, welch ein mächtiges Stück 
von dem schönen getrockneten Fleisch der Alm-Öhi ihm auf seine dicke 
Brotschnitte legte. So gut hatte es der Peter lange nicht gehabt. Als nun das 
vergnügte Mahl zu Ende war, fing es an zu dunkeln, und Peter schickte sich 
zur Heimkehr an. Als er nun “Gute Nacht” und “Dank Euch Gott” gesagt 
hatte und schon unter der Tür war, kehrte er sich noch einmal um und sagte: 
“Am Sonntag komm ich wieder, heut über acht Tag, und du solltest auch 
einmal zur Großmutter kommen, hat sie gesagt.” 

Das war ein ganz neuer Gedanke für Heidi, dass es zu jemandem gehen 
sollte, aber er fasste auf der Stelle Boden bei ihm, und gleich am folgenden 
Morgen war sein Erstes, dass es erklärte: “Großvater, jetzt muss ich gewiss zu 
der Großmutter hinunter, sie erwartet mich.” 

“Es hat zu viel Schnee”, erwiderte der Großvater abwehrend. 

Aber das Vorhaben saß fest in Heidis Sinn, denn die Großmutter hatte es ja 
sagen lassen; so musste es sein. So verging kein Tag mehr, an dem das Kind 
nicht fünf- und sechsmal sagte: “Großvater, jetzt muss ich gewiss gehen, die 
Großmutter wartet ja immer auf mich.” 

Am vierten Tag, als es draußen knisterte und knarrte vor Kälte bei jedem 
Schritt und die ganze große Schneedecke ringsum hart gefroren war, aber eine 
schöne Sonne ins Fenster guckte, gerade auf Heidis hohen Stuhl hin, wo es 
am Mittagsmahl saß, da begann es wieder sein Sprüchlein: “Heut muss ich 
aber gewiss zur Großmutter gehen, es währt ihr sonst zu lange.” Da stand der 
Großvater auf vom Mittagstisch, stieg auf den Heuboden hinauf, brachte den 
dicken Sack herunter, der Heidis Bettdecke war, und sagte: “So komm!” In 


großer Freude hüpfte das Kind ihm nach in die glitzernde Schneewelt hinaus. 


In den alten Tannen war es nun ganz still und auf allen Ästen lag der weiße 
Schnee und in dem Sonnenschein schimmerte und funkelte es überall von den 
Bäumen in solcher Pracht, dass Heidi hoch aufsprang vor Entzücken und ein 
Mal übers andere ausrief: “Komm heraus, Großvater, komm heraus! Es ist 
lauter Silber und Gold an den Tannen!” Denn der Großvater war in den 
Schopf hineingegangen und kam nun heraus mit einem breiten Stoßschlitten: 
Da war vorn eine Stange angebracht, und von dem flachen Sitz konnte man 
die Füße nach vorn hinunterhalten und gegen den Schneeboden stemmen und 
der Fahrt die Weisung geben. Hier setzte sich der Großvater hin, nachdem er 
erst die Tannen ringsum mit Heidi hatte beschauen müssen, nahm das Kind 
auf seinen Schoß, wickelte es um und um in den Sack ein, damit es hübsch 
warm bleibe, und drückte es fest mit dem linken Arm an sich, denn das war 
nötig bei der kommenden Fahrt. Dann umfasste er mit der rechten Hand die 
Stange und gab einen Ruck mit beiden Füßen. Da schoss der Schlitten davon 
die Alm hinab mit einer solchen Schnelligkeit, dass das Heidi meinte, es 
fliege in der Luft wie ein Vogel, und laut aufjauchzte. Auf einmal stand der 
Schlitten still, gerade bei der Hütte vom Geißenpeter. Der Großvater stellte 
das Kind auf den Boden, wickelte es aus seiner Decke heraus und sagte: 

“So, nun geh hinein, und wenn es anfängt dunkel zu werden, dann komm 
wieder heraus und mach dich auf den Weg.” Dann kehrte er um mit seinem 
Schlitten und zog ihn den Berg hinauf. 

Heidi machte die Tür auf und kam in einen kleinen Raum hinein, da sah es 
schwarz aus, und ein Herd war da und einige Schüsselchen auf einem Gestell, 
das war die kleine Küche; dann kam gleich wieder eine Tür, die machte Heidi 
wieder auf und kam in eine enge Stube hinein, denn das Ganze war nicht eine 
Sennhütte, wie beim Großvater, wo ein einziger, großer Raum war und oben 
ein Heuboden, sondern es war ein kleines, uraltes Häuschen, wo alles eng war 
und schmal und dürftig. Als Heidi in das Stübchen trat, stand es gleich vor 
dem Tisch, daran saß eine Frau und flickte an Peters Wams, denn dieses 
erkannte Heidi sogleich. In der Ecke saß ein altes, gekrümmtes Mütterchen 


und spann. Heidi wusste gleich, woran es war; es ging geradaus auf das 


Spinnrad zu und sagte: “Guten Tag, Großmutter, jetzt komme ich zu dir; hast 
du gedacht, es währe lang, bis ich komme?” 

Die Großmutter erhob den Kopf und suchte die Hand, die gegen sie 
ausgestreckt war, und als sie diese erfasst hatte, befühlte sie dieselbe erst eine 
Weile nachdenklich in der ihrigen, dann sagte sie: “Bist du das Kind droben 
beim Alm-Öhi, bist du das Heidi?” 

“Ja, ja”, bestätigte das Kind, “jetzt gerade bin ich mit dem Großvater im 
Schlitten heruntergefahren.” 

“Wie ist das möglich! Du hast ja eine so warme Hand! Sag, Brigitte, ist der 
Alm-Öhi selber mit dem Kind heruntergekommen?” 

Peters Mutter, die Brigitte, die am Tisch geflickt hatte, war aufgestanden 
und betrachtete nun mit Neugierde das Kind von oben bis unten; dann sagte 
sie: “Ich weiß nicht, Mutter, ob der Öhi selber heruntergekommen ist mit ihm; 
es ist nicht glaublich, das Kind wird’s nicht recht wissen.” 

Aber das Heidi sah die Frau sehr bestimmt an und gar nicht, als sei es im 
Ungewissen, und sagte: “Ich weiß ganz gut, wer mich in die Bettdecke 
gewickelt hat und mit mir heruntergeschlittelt ist; das ist der Großvater.” 

“Es muss doch etwas daran sein, was der Peter so gesagt hat den Sommer 
durch vom Alm-Öhi, wenn wir dachten, er wisse es nicht recht”, sagte die 
Großmutter; “wer hätte freilich auch glauben können, dass so etwas möglich 
sei; ich dachte, das Kind lebte keine drei Wochen da oben. Wie sieht es auch 
aus, Brigitte!” Diese hatte das Kind unterdessen so von allen Seiten 
angesehen, dass sie nun wohl berichten konnte, wie es aussah. 

“Es ist so fein gegliedert, wie die Adelheid war”, gab sie zur Antwort; 
“aber es hat die schwarzen Augen und das krause Haar, wie es der Tobias 
hatte und auch der Alte droben; ich glaube, es sieht den zweien gleich.” 

Unterdessen war Heidi müßig geblieben; es hatte ringsum geguckt und 
alles genau betrachtet, was da zu sehen war. Jetzt sagte es: “Sieh, Großmutter, 
dort schlägt es einen Laden immer hin und her, und der Großvater würde auf 
der Stelle einen Nagel einschlagen, dass er wieder fest hält, sonst schlägt er 


auch einmal eine Scheibe ein; sieh, sieh, wie er tut!” 


“Ach, du gutes Kind”, sagte die Großmutter, “sehen kann ich es nicht, aber 
hören kann ich es wohl und noch viel mehr, nicht nur den Laden; da kracht 
und klappert es überall, wenn der Wind kommt, und er kann überall 
hereinblasen; es hält nichts mehr zusammen, und in der Nacht, wenn sie beide 
schlafen, ist es mir manchmal so angst und bang, es falle alles über uns 
zusammen und schlage uns alle drei tot; ach, und da ist kein Mensch, der 
etwas ausbessern könnte an der Hütte, der Peter versteht’s nicht.” 

“Aber warum kannst du denn nicht sehen, wie der Laden tut, Großmutter? 
Sieh jetzt wieder, dort, gerade dort.” Und Heidi zeigte die Stelle deutlich mit 
dem Finger. 

“Ach Kind, ich kann ja gar nichts sehen, gar nichts, nicht nur den Laden 
nicht”, klagte die Großmutter. 

“Aber wenn ich hinausgehe und den Laden ganz aufmache, dass es recht 
hell wird, kannst du dann sehen, Großmutter?” 

“Nein, nein, auch dann nicht, es kann mir niemand mehr hell machen.” 

“Aber wenn du hinausgehst in den ganz weißen Schnee, dann wird es dir 
gewiss hell; komm nur mit mir, Großmutter, ich will dir’s zeigen.” Heidi 
nahm die Großmutter bei der Hand und wollte sie fortziehen, denn es fing an, 
ihm ganz ängstlich zumute zu werden, dass es ihr nirgends hell wurde. 

“Lass mich nur sitzen, du gutes Kind; es bleibt doch dunkel bei mir, auch 
im Schnee und in der Helle, sie dringt nicht mehr in meine Augen.” 

“Aber dann doch im Sommer, Großmutter”, sagte Heidi, immer ängstlicher 
nach einem guten Ausweg suchend; “weißt, wenn dann wieder die Sonne 
ganz heiß herunterbrennt und dann ‘gute Nacht’ sagt und die Berge alle 
feuerrot schimmern und alle gelben Blümlein glitzern, dann wird es dir 
wieder schön hell?” 

“Ach, Kind, ich kann sie nie mehr sehen, die feurigen Berge und die 
goldenen Blümlein droben, es wird mir nie mehr hell auf Erden, nie mehr.” 

Jetzt brach Heidi in lautes Weinen aus. Voller Jammer schluchzte es 
fortwährend: “Wer kann dir denn wieder hell machen? Kann es niemand? 


Kann es gar niemand?” 


Die Großmutter suchte nun das Kind zu trösten, aber es gelang ihr nicht so 
bald. Heidi weinte fast nie; wenn es aber einmal anfing, dann konnte es auch 
fast nicht mehr aus der Betrübnis herauskommen. Die Großmutter hatte schon 
allerhand probiert, um das Kind zu beschwichtigen, denn es ging ihr zu 
Herzen, dass es so jämmerlich schluchzen musste. Jetzt sagte sie: “Komm, du 
gutes Heidi, komm hier heran, ich will dir etwas sagen. Siehst du, wenn man 
nichts sehen kann, dann hört man so gern ein freundliches Wort, und ich höre 
es gern, wenn du redest; komm, setz dich da nahe zu mir und erzähl mir 
etwas, was du machst da droben und was der Großvater macht, ich habe ihn 
früher gut gekannt; aber jetzt hab ich seit manchem Jahr nichts mehr gehört 
von ihm als durch den Peter, aber der sagt nicht viel.” 

Jetzt kam dem Heidi ein neuer Gedanke; es wischte rasch seine Tränen 
weg und sagte tröstlich: “Wart nur, Großmutter, ich will alles dem Großvater 
sagen, er macht dir schon wieder hell und macht, dass die Hütte nicht 
zusammenfällt, er kann alles wieder in Ordnung machen.” 

Die Großmutter schwieg stille, und nun fing Heidi an, ihr mit großer 
Lebendigkeit zu erzählen von seinem Leben mit dem Großvater und von den 
Tagen auf der Weide und von dem jetzigen Winterleben mit dem Großvater, 
was er alles aus Holz machen könne, Bänke und Stühle und schöne Krippen, 
wo man für das Schwänli und Bärli das Heu hineinlegen könnte, und einen 
neuen großen Wassertrog zum Baden im Sommer, und ein neues 
Milchschüsselchen und Löffel, und Heidi wurde immer eifriger im 
Beschreiben all der schönen Sachen, die so auf einmal aus einem Stück Holz 
herauskommen, und wie es dann neben dem Großvater stehe und ihm 
zuschaue und wie es das alles auch einmal machen wolle. Die Großmutter 
hörte mit großer Aufmerksamkeit zu, und von Zeit zu Zeit sagte sie 
dazwischen: “Hörst du’s auch, Brigitte? Hörst du, was es vom Öhi sagt?” 

Mit einem Mal wurde die Erzählung unterbrochen durch ein großes 
Gepolter an der Tür, und herein stampfte der Peter, blieb aber sogleich stille 
stehen und sperrte seine runden Augen ganz erstaunlich weit auf, als er das 
Heidi erblickte, und schnitt die allerfreundlichste Grimasse, als es ihm 


sogleich zurief: “Guten Abend, Peter!” 


“Ist denn das möglich, dass der schon aus der Schule kommt”, rief die 
Großmutter ganz verwundert aus. “So geschwind ist mir seit manchem Jahr 
kein Nachmittag vergangen! Guten Abend, Peterli, wie geht es mit dem 
Lesen?” 

“Gleich”, gab der Peter zur Antwort. 

“So, so”, sagte die Großmutter ein wenig seufzend, “ich habe gedacht, es 
gäbe vielleicht eine Änderung auf die Zeit, wenn du dann zwölf Jahre alt 
wirst gegen den Hornung hin.” 

“Warum muss es eine Änderung geben, Großmutter?”, fragte Heidi gleich 
mit Interesse. 

“Ich meine nur, dass er es etwa noch hätte lernen können”, sagte die 
Großmutter, “das Lesen mein ich. Ich habe dort oben auf dem Gestell ein 
altes Gebetbuch, da sind schöne Lieder drin, die habe ich so lange nicht mehr 
gehört, und im Gedächtnis habe ich sie auch nicht mehr; da habe ich gehofft, 
wenn der Peterli nun lesen lerne, so könne er mir etwa ein gutes Lied lesen; 
aber er kann es nicht lernen, es ist ihm zu schwer.” 

“Ich denke, ich muss Licht machen, es wird ja schon ganz dunkel”, sagte 
jetzt Peters Mutter, die immer emsig am Wams fortgeflickt hatte; “der 
Nachmittag ist mir auch vergangen, ohne dass ich’s merkte.” 

Nun sprang Heidi von seinem Stühlchen auf, streckte eilig seine Hand aus 
und sagte: “Gut Nacht, Großmutter, ich muss auf der Stelle heim, wenn es 
dunkel wird”, und hintereinander bot es dem Peter und seiner Mutter die 
Hand und ging der Tür zu. Aber die Großmutter rief besorgt: “Wart, wart, 
Heidi; so allein musst du nicht fort, der Peter muss mit dir, hörst du? Und gib 
Acht auf das Kind, Peterli, dass es nicht umfällt, und steh nicht still mit ihm, 
dass es nicht friert, hörst du? Hat es auch ein dickes Halstuch an?” 

“Ich habe gar kein Halstuch an”, rief Heidi zurück, “aber ich will schon 
nicht frieren”; damit war es zur Tür hinaus und huschte so behend weiter, dass 
der Peter kaum nachkam. Aber die Großmutter rief jammernd: “Lauf ihm 
nach, Brigitte, lauf, das Kind muss ja erfrieren, so bei der Nacht, nimm mein 
Halstuch mit, lauf schnell!” Die Brigitte gehorchte. Die Kinder hatten aber 


kaum ein paar Schritte den Berg hinan getan, so sahen sie von oben herunter 


den Großvater kommen, und mit wenigen rüstigen Schritten stand er vor 
ihnen. 

“Recht so, Heidi, Wort gehalten!”, sagte er, packte das Kind wieder fest in 
seine Decke ein, nahm es auf seinen Arm und stieg den Berg hinauf. Eben 
hatte die Brigitte noch gesehen, wie der Alte das Kind wohl verpackt auf 
seinen Arm genommen und den Rückweg angetreten hatte. Sie trat mit dem 
Peter wieder in die Hütte ein und erzählte der Großmutter mit Verwunderung, 
was sie gesehen hatte. Auch diese musste sich sehr verwundern und ein Mal 
über das andere sagen: “Gott Lob und Dank, dass er so ist mit dem Kind, Gott 
Lob und Dank! Wenn er es nur auch wieder zu mir lässt, das Kind hat mir so 
wohl gemacht! Was hat es für ein gutes Herz und wie kann es so kurzweilig 
erzählen!” Und immer wieder freute sich die Großmutter, und bis sie ins Bett 
ging, sagte sie immer wieder: “Wenn es nur auch wiederkommt! Jetzt habe 
ich doch noch etwas auf der Welt, auf das ich mich freuen kann!” Und die 
Brigitte stimmte jedes Mal ein, wenn die Großmutter wieder dasselbe sagte, 
und auch der Peter nickte jedes Mal zustimmend mit dem Kopf und zog 
seinen Mund weit auseinander vor Vergnüglichkeit und sagte: “Hab’s schon 
gewusst.” 

Unterdessen redete das Heidi in seinem Sack drinnen immerzu an den 
Großvater heran; da die Stimme aber nicht durch den achtfachen Umschlag 
dringen konnte und er daher kein Wort verstand, sagte er: “Wart ein wenig, 
bis wir daheim sind, dann sag’s.” 

Sobald er nun, oben angekommen, in seine Hütte eingetreten war und 
Heidi aus seiner Hülle herausgeschält hatte, sagte es: “Großvater, morgen 
müssen wir den Hammer und die großen Nägel mitnehmen und den Laden 
festschlagen bei der Großmutter und sonst noch viele Nägel einschlagen, denn 
es kracht und klappert alles bei ihr.” 

“Müssen wir? So, das müssen wir? Wer hat dir das gesagt?”, fragte der 
Großvater. 

“Das hat mir kein Mensch gesagt, ich weiß es sonst”, entgegnete Heidi, 
“denn es hält alles nicht mehr fest und es ist der Großmutter angst und bang, 


wenn sie nicht schlafen kann und es so tut, und sie denkt: ‘Jetzt fällt alles ein 


und gerade auf unsere Köpfe’; und der Großmutter kann man gar nicht mehr 
hell machen, sie weiß gar nicht, wie man es könnte, aber du kannst es schon, 
Großvater; denk nur, wie traurig es ist, wenn sie immer im Dunkeln ist und es 
ihr dann noch angst und bang ist und es kann ihr kein Mensch helfen als du! 
Morgen wollen wir gehen und ihr helfen; gelt, Großvater, wir wollen?” 

Heidi hatte sich an den Großvater angeklammert und schaute mit 
zweifellosem Vertrauen zu ihm auf. Der Alte schaute eine kleine Welle auf 
das Kind nieder, dann sagte er: “Ja, Heidi, wir wollen machen, dass es nicht 
mehr so klappert bei der Großmutter, das können wir; morgen tun wir’s.” 

Nun hüpfte das Kind vor Freude im ganzen Hüttenraum herum und rief ein 
Mal ums andere: “Morgen tun wir’s! Morgen tun wir’s!” 

Der Großvater hielt Wort. Am folgenden Nachmittag wurde dieselbe 
Schlittenfahrt ausgeführt. Wie am vorhergehenden Tag stellte der Alte das 
Kind vor der Tür der Geißenpeter-Hütte nieder und sagte: “Nun geh hinein, 
und wenn’s Nacht wird, komm wieder.” Dann legte er den Sack auf den 
Schlitten und ging um das Häuschen herum. 

Kaum hatte Heidi die Tür aufgemacht und war in die Stube 
hineingesprungen, so rief schon die Großmutter aus der Ecke: “Da kommt das 
Kind! Das ist das Kind!”, und ließ vor Freude den Faden los und das Rädchen 
stehen und streckte beide Hände nach dem Kinde aus. Heidi lief zu ihr, rückte 
gleich das niedere Stühlchen ganz nahe an sie heran, setzte sich darauf und 
hatte der Großmutter schon wieder eine große Menge von Dingen zu erzählen 
und von ihr zu erfragen. Aber auf einmal ertönten so gewaltige Schläge an 
das Haus, dass die Großmutter vor Schrecken so zusammenfuhr, dass sie fast 
das Spinnrad umwarf, und zitternd ausrief: “Ach du mein Gott, jetzt kommt’s, 
es fällt alles zusammen!” Aber Heidi hielt sie fest um den Arm und sagte 
tröstend: “Nein, nein, Großmutter, erschrick du nur nicht, das ist der 
Großvater mit dem Hammer, jetzt macht er alles fest, dass es dir nicht mehr 
angst und bang wird.” 

“Ach, ist auch das möglich! Ist auch so etwas möglich! So hat uns doch 
der liebe Gott nicht ganz vergessen!”, rief die Großmutter aus. “Hast du’s 


gehört, Brigitte, was es ist, hörst du’s? Wahrhaftig, es ist ein Hammer! Geh 


hinaus, Brigitte, und wenn es der Alm-Öhi ist, so sag ihm, er soll doch dann 
auch einen Augenblick hereinkommen, dass ich ihm auch danken kann.” 

Die Brigitte ging hinaus. Eben schlug der Alm-Öhi mit großer Gewalt neue 
Kloben in die Mauer; Brigitte trat an ihn heran und sagte: “Ich wünsche Euch 
guten Abend, Öhi, und die Mutter auch, und wir haben Euch zu danken, dass 
Ihr uns einen solchen Dienst tut, und die Mutter möchte Euch noch gern 
eigens danken drinnen; sicher, es hätte uns das nicht gerad einer getan, wir 
wollen Euch auch dran denken, denn sicher—” 

“Macht’s kurz”, unterbrach sie der Alte hier; “was Ihr vom Alm-Öhi haltet, 
weiß ich schon. Geht nur wieder hinein; wo’s fehlt, find ich selber.” 

Brigitte gehorchte sogleich, denn der Öhi hatte eine Art, der man sich nicht 
leicht widersetzte. Er klopfte und hämmerte um das ganze Häuschen herum, 
stieg dann das schmale Treppchen hinauf bis unter das Dach, hämmerte 
weiter und weiter, bis er auch den letzten Nagel eingeschlagen, den er 
mitgebracht hatte. Unterdessen war auch schon die Dunkelheit 
hereingebrochen, und kaum war er heruntergestiegen und hatte seinen 
Schlitten hinter dem Geißenstall hervorgezogen, als auch schon Heidi aus der 
Tür trat und vom Großvater wie gestern verpackt auf den Arm genommen 
und der Schlitten nachgezogen wurde, denn allein da drauf sitzend, wäre die 
ganze Umhüllung vom Heidi abgefallen, und es wäre fast oder ganz erfroren. 
Das wusste der Großvater wohl und hielt das Kind ganz warm in seinem Arm. 

So ging der Winter dahin. In das freudlose Leben der blinden Großmutter 
war nach langen Jahren eine Freude gefallen und ihre Tage waren nicht mehr 
lang und dunkel, einer wie der andere, denn nun hatte sie immer etwas in 
Aussicht, nach dem sie verlangen konnte. Vom frühen Morgen an lauschte sie 
auch schon auf den trippelnden Schritt, und ging dann die Tür auf und das 
Kind kam wirklich dahergesprungen, dann rief sie jedes Mal in lauter Freude: 
“Gottlob! Da kommt’s wieder!” Und Heidi setzte sich zu ihr und plauderte 
und erzählte so lustig von allem, was es wusste, dass es der Großmutter ganz 
wohl machte und ihr die Stunden dahingingen, sie merkte es nicht, und kein 
einziges Mal fragte sie mehr so wie früher: “Brigitte, ist der Tag noch nicht 


um?”, sondern jedes Mal, wenn Heidi die Tür hinter sich schloss, sagte sie: 


“Wie war doch der Nachmittag so kurz; ist es nicht wahr, Brigitte?” Und diese 
sagte: “Doch sicher, es ist mir, wir haben erst die Teller vom Essen 
weggestellt.” Und die Großmutter sagte wieder: “Wenn mir nur der Herrgott 
das Kind erhält und dem Alm-Öhi den guten Willen! Sieht es auch gesund 
aus, Brigitte?” Und jedes Mal erwiderte diese: “Es sieht aus wie ein 
Erdbeerapfel.” 

Heidi hatte auch eine große Anhänglichkeit an die alte Großmutter, und 
wenn es ihm wieder in den Sinn kam, dass ihr gar niemand, auch der 
Großvater nicht mehr hell machen konnte, überkam es immer wieder eine 
große Betrübnis; aber die Großmutter sagte ihm immer wieder, dass sie am 
wenigsten davon leide, wenn es bei ihr sei, und Heidi kam auch an jedem 
schönen Wintertag heruntergefahren auf seinem Schlitten. Der Großvater 
hatte, ohne weitere Worte, so fortgefahren, hatte jedes Mal den Hammer und 
allerlei andere Sachen mit aufgeladen und manchen Nachmittag durch an dem 
Geißenpeter-Häuschen herumgeklopft. Das hatte aber auch seine gute 
Wirkung; es krachte und klapperte nicht mehr die ganzen Nächte durch, und 
die Großmutter sagte, so habe sie manchen Winter lang nicht mehr schlafen 


können, das wolle sie auch dem Öhi nie vergessen. 


Es kommt ein Besuch und dann noch einer, 
der mehr Folgen hat 


Rs 


SCHNELL WAR DER Winter und noch schneller der fröhliche Sommer darauf 
vergangen, und ein neuer Winter neigte sich schon wieder dem Ende zu. 
Heidi war glücklich und froh wie die Vöglein des Himmels und freute sich 
jeden Tag mehr auf die herannahenden Frühlingstage, da der warme Föhn 
durch die Tannen brausen und den Schnee wegfegen würde und dann die 
helle Sonne die blauen und gelben Blümlein hervorlocken und die Tage der 
Weide kommen würden, die für Heidi das Schönste mit sich brachten, was es 
auf Erden geben konnte. Heidi stand nun in seinem achten Jahre; es hatte vom 
Großvater allerlei Kunstgriffe erlernt: Mit den Geißen wusste es so gut 
umzugehen als nur einer, und Schwänli und Bärli liefen ihm nach wie treue 
Hündlein und meckerten gleich laut vor Freude, wenn sie nur seine Stimme 
hörten. In diesem Winter hatte Peter schon zweimal vom Schullehrer im 
Dörfli den Bericht gebracht, der Alm-Öhi solle das Kind, das bei ihm sei, nun 
in die Schule schicken, es habe schon mehr als das Alter und hätte schon im 
letzten Winter kommen sollen. Der Öhi hatte beide Male dem Schullehrer 
sagen lassen, wenn er etwas mit ihm wolle, so sei er daheim, das Kind schicke 
er nicht in die Schule. Diesen Bericht hatte der Peter richtig überbracht. 

Als die Märzsonne den Schnee an den Abhängen geschmolzen hatte und 
überall die weißen Schneeglöckchen hervorguckten im Tal und auf der Alm 
die Tannen ihre Schneelast abgeschüttelt hatten und die Äste wieder lustig 
wehten, da rannte Heidi vor Wonne immer hin und her von der Haustür zum 
Geißenstall und von da unter die Tannen und dann wieder hinein zum 
Großvater, um ihm zu berichten, wie viel größer das Stück grüner Boden 
unter den Bäumen wieder geworden sei, und gleich nachher kam es wieder 


nachzusehen, denn es konnte nicht erwarten, dass alles wieder grün wurde 


und der ganze schöne Sommer mit Grün und Blumen wieder auf die Alm 
gezogen kam. 

Als Heidi so am sonnigen Märzmorgen hin und her rannte und jetzt wohl 
zum zehnten Mal über die Türschwelle sprang, wäre es vor Schrecken fast 
rückwärts wieder hineingefallen, denn auf einmal stand es vor einem 
schwarzen alten Herrn, der es ganz ernsthaft anblickte. Als er aber seinen 
Schrecken sah, sagte er freundlich: “Du musst nicht erschrecken vor mir, die 
Kinder sind mir lieb. Gib mir die Hand! Du wirst das Heidi sein; wo ist der 
Großvater?” 

“Er sitzt am Tisch und schnitzt runde Löffel von Holz”, erklärte Heidi und 
machte nun die Tür wieder auf. 

Es war der alte Herr Pfarrer aus dem Dörfli, der den Öhi vor Jahren gut 
gekannt hatte, als er noch unten wohnte und sein Nachbar war. Er trat in die 
Hütte ein, ging auf den Alten zu, der sich über sein Schnitzwerk hinbeugte, 
und sagte: “Guten Morgen, Nachbar.” 

Verwundert schaute dieser in die Höhe, stand dann auf und entgegnete: 
“Guten Morgen dem Herrn Pfarrer.” Dann stellte er seinen Stuhl vor den 
Herrn hin und fuhr fort: “Wenn der Herr Pfarrer einen Holzsitz nicht scheut, 
hier ist einer.” 

Der Herr Pfarrer setzte sich. “Ich habe Euch lange nicht gesehen, 
Nachbar”, sagte er dann. 

“Ich den Herrn Pfarrer auch nicht”, war die Antwort. 

“Ich komme heut, um etwas mit Euch zu besprechen”, fing der Herr 
Pfarrer wieder an; “ich denke, Ihr könnt schon wissen, was meine 
Angelegenheit ist, worüber ich mich mit Euch verständigen und hören will, 
was Ihr im Sinne habt.” 

Der Herr Pfarrer schwieg und schaute auf Heidi, das an der Tür stand und 
die neue Erscheinung aufmerksam betrachtete. 

“Heidi, geh zu den Geißen”, sagte der Großvater. “Kannst ein wenig Salz 
mitnehmen und bei ihnen bleiben, bis ich auch komme.” 


Heidi verschwand sofort. 


“Das Kind hätte schon vor dem Jahr und noch sicherer diesen Winter die 
Schule besuchen sollen”, sagte nun der Herr Pfarrer; “der Lehrer hat Euch 
mahnen lassen, Ihr habt keine Antwort darauf gegeben; was habt Ihr mit dem 
Kind im Sinn, Nachbar?” 

“Ich habe im Sinn, es nicht in die Schule zu schicken”, war die Antwort. 

Verwundert schaute der Herr Pfarrer auf den Alten, der mit gekreuzten 
Armen auf seiner Bank saß und gar nicht nachgiebig aussah. 

“Was wollt Ihr aus dem Kinde machen?”, fragte jetzt der Herr Pfarrer. 

“Nichts, es wächst und gedeiht mit den Geißen und den Vögeln; bei denen 
ist es ihm wohl und es lernt nichts Böses von ihnen.” 

“Aber das Kind ist keine Geiß und kein Vogel, es ist ein Menschenkind. 
Wenn es nichts Böses lernt von diesen seinen Kameraden, so lernt es auch 
sonst nichts von ihnen; es soll aber etwas lernen, und die Zeit dazu ist da. Ich 
bin gekommen, es Euch zeitig zu sagen, Nachbar, damit Ihr Euch besinnen 
und einrichten könnt den Sommer durch. Dies war der letzte Winter, den das 
Kind so ohne allen Unterricht zugebracht hat; nächsten Winter kommt es zur 
Schule, und zwar jeden Tag.” 

“Ich tu’s nicht, Herr Pfarrer”, sagte der Alte unentwegt. 

“Meint Ihr denn wirklich, es gebe kein Mittel, Euch zur Vernunft zu 
bringen, wenn Ihr so eigensinnig bei Eurem unvernünftigen Tun beharren 
wollt?”, sagte der Herr Pfarrer jetzt ein wenig eifrig. “Ihr seid weit in der Welt 
herumgekommen und habt viel gesehen und vieles lernen können, ich hätte 
Euch mehr Einsicht zugetraut, Nachbar.” 

“So”, sagte jetzt der Alte und seine Stimme verriet, dass es auch in seinem 
Innern nicht mehr so ganz ruhig war; “und meint denn der Herr Pfarrer, ich 
werde wirklich im nächsten Winter am eisigen Morgen durch Sturm und 
Schnee ein zartgliedriges Kind den Berg hinunterschicken, zwei Stunden 
weit, und zur Nacht wieder heraufkommen lassen, wenn’s manchmal tobt und 
tut, dass unsereiner fast in Wind und Schnee ersticken müsste, und dann ein 
Kind wie dieses? Und vielleicht kann sich der Herr Pfarrer auch noch der 
Mutter erinnern, der Adelheid; sie war mondsüchtig und hatte Zufälle, soll 


das Kind auch so etwas holen mit der Anstrengung? Es soll mir einer 


kommen und mich zwingen wollen! Ich gehe vor alle Gerichte mit ihm, und 
dann wollen wir sehen, wer mich zwingt!” 

“Ihr habt ganz Recht, Nachbar”, sagte der Herr Pfarrer mit Freundlichkeit; 
“es wäre nicht möglich, das Kind von hier aus zur Schule zu schicken. Aber 
ich kann sehen, das Kind ist Euch lieb; tut um seinetwillen etwas, das Ihr 
schon lange hättet tun sollen, kommt wieder ins Dörfli herunter und lebt 
wieder mit den Menschen. Was ist das für ein Leben hier oben, allein und 
verbittert gegen Gott und Menschen! Wenn Euch einmal etwas zustoßen 
würde hier oben, wer würde Euch beistehen? Ich kann auch gar nicht 
begreifen, dass Ihr den Winter durch nicht halb erfriert in Eurer Hütte, und 
wie das zarte Kind es nur aushalten kann!” 

“Das Kind hat junges Blut und eine gute Decke, das möchte ich dem Herrn 
Pfarrer sagen, und dann noch eins: Ich weiß, wo es Holz gibt, und auch, wann 
die gute Zeit ist, es zu holen; der Herr Pfarrer darf in meinen Schopf 
hineingehen, es ist etwas drin, in meiner Hütte geht das Feuer nie aus den 
Winter durch. Was der Herr Pfarrer mit dem Herunterkommen meint, ist nicht 
für mich; die Menschen da unten verachten mich und ich sie auch, wir bleiben 
voneinander, so ist’s beiden wohl.” 

“Nein, nein, es ist Euch nicht wohl; ich weiß, was Euch fehlt”, sagte der 
Herr Pfarrer mit herzlichem Ton. “Mit der Verachtung der Menschen dort 
unten ist es so schlimm nicht. Glaubt mir, Nachbar: Sucht Frieden mit Eurem 
Gott zu machen, bittet um seine Verzeihung, wo Ihr sie nötig habt, und dann 
kommt und seht, wie anders Euch die Menschen ansehen und wie wohl es 
Euch noch werden kann.” 

Der Herr Pfarrer war aufgestanden, er hielt dem Alten die Hand hin und 
sagte nochmals mit Herzlichkeit: “Ich zähle darauf, Nachbar, im nächsten 
Winter seid Ihr wieder unten bei uns und wir sind die alten, guten Nachbarn. 
Es würde mir großen Kummer machen, wenn ein Zwang gegen Euch müsste 
angewandt werden; gebt mir jetzt die Hand darauf, dass ihr herunterkommt 
und wieder unter uns leben wollt, ausgesöhnt mit Gott und den Menschen.” 

Der Alm-Öhi gab dem Herrn Pfarrer die Hand und sagte fest und 


bestimmt: “Der Herr Pfarrer meint es recht mit mir; aber was er erwartet, das 


tu ich nicht, ich sag es sicher und ohne Wandel: Das Kind schick ich nicht, 
und herunter komm ich nicht.” 

“So helf Euch Gott!”, sagte der Herr Pfarrer und ging traurig zur Tür 
hinaus und den Berg hinunter. 

Der Alm-Öhi war verstimmt. Als Heidi am Nachmittag sagte: “Jetzt 
wollen wir zur Großmutter”, erwiderte er kurz: “Heut nicht.” Den ganzen Tag 
sprach er nicht mehr, und am folgenden Morgen, als Heidi fragte: “Gehen wir 
heut zur Großmutter?”, war er noch gleich kurz von Worten wie im Ton und 
sagte nur: “Wollen sehen.” Aber noch bevor die Schüsselchen vom 
Mittagessen weggestellt waren, trat schon wieder ein Besuch zur Tür herein, 
es war die Base Dete. Sie hatte einen schönen Hut auf dem Kopf mit einer 
Feder darauf und ein Kleid, das alles mitfegte, was am Boden lag, und in der 
Sennhütte lag da allerlei, das nicht an ein Kleid gehörte. Der Öhi schaute sie 
an von oben bis unten und sagte kein Wort. Aber die Base Dete hatte im Sinn, 
ein sehr freundliches Gespräch zu führen, denn sie fing an zu rühmen und 
sagte, das Heidi sehe so gut aus, sie habe es fast nicht mehr gekannt und man 
könne schon sehen, dass es ihm nicht schlecht gegangen sei beim Großvater. 
Sie habe aber gewiss auch immer darauf gedacht, es ihm wieder abzunehmen, 
denn sie habe ja schon begreifen können, dass ihm das Kleine im Weg sein 
müsse, aber in jenem Augenblick habe sie es ja nirgends sonst hintun können; 
seitdem aber habe sie Tag und Nacht nachgesonnen, wo sie das Kind etwa 
unterbringen könnte, und deswegen komme sie auch heute, denn auf einmal 
habe sie etwas vernommen, da könne das Heidi zu einem solchen Glück 
kommen, dass sie es gar nicht habe glauben wollen. Dann sei sie aber auf der 
Stelle der Sache nachgegangen, und nun könne sie sagen, es sei alles so gut 
wie in Richtigkeit, das Heidi komme zu einem Glück wie unter 
Hunderttausenden nicht eines. Furchtbar reiche Verwandte von ihrer 
Herrschaft, die fast im schönsten Haus in ganz Frankfurt wohnen, die haben 
ein einziges Töchterlein, das müsse immer im Rollstuhl sitzen, denn es sei auf 
einer Seite lahm und sonst nicht gesund, und so sei es fast immer allein und 
müsse auch allen Unterricht allein nehmen bei einem Lehrer, und das sei ihm 


so langweilig, und auch sonst hätte es gern eine Gespielin im Haus, und da 


haben sie so davon geredet bei ihrer Herrschaft, und wenn man nur so ein 
Kind finden könnte, wie die Dame beschrieb, die in dem Haus die Wirtschaft 
führte, denn ihre Herrschaft habe viel Mitgefühl und möchte dem kranken 
Töchterlein eine gute Gespielin gönnen. Die Wirtschaftsdame hatte nun 
gesagt, sie wolle so ein recht unverdorbenes, so ein eigenartiges, das nicht sei 
wie alle, die man so alle Tage sehe. Da habe sie selbst denn auf der Stelle an 
das Heidi gedacht und sei gleich hingelaufen und habe der Dame alles so 
beschrieben vom Heidi und so von seinem Charakter, und die Dame habe 
sogleich zugesagt. Nun könne gar kein Mensch wissen, was dem Heidi alles 
an Glück und Wohlfahrt bevorstehe, denn wenn es dann einmal dort sei und 
die Leute es gern mögen und es etwa mit dem eigenen Töchterchen etwas 
geben sollte — man könne ja nie wissen, es sei doch so schwächlich — , und 
wenn eben die Leute doch nicht ohne ein Kind bleiben wollten, so könnte ja 
das unerhörteste Glück — 

“Bist du bald fertig?”, unterbrach hier der Öhi, der bis dahin kein Wort 
dazwischengeredet hatte. 

“Pah”, gab die Dete zurück und warf den Kopf auf, “Ihr tut gerade, wie 
wenn ich Euch das ordinärste Zeug gesagt hätte, und ist doch durchs ganze 
Prättigau auf und ab nicht einer, der nicht Gott im Himmel dankte, wenn ich 
ihm die Nachricht brächte, die ich Euch gebracht habe.” 

“Bring sie, wem du willst, ich will nichts davon”, sagte der Öhi trocken. 

Aber jetzt fuhr die Dete auf wie eine Rakete und rief: “Ja, wenn Ihr es so 
meint, dann will ich Euch denn schon auch sagen, wie ich es meine: Das Kind 
ist jetzt acht Jahre alt und kann nichts und weiß nichts, und Ihr wollt es nichts 
lernen lassen; Ihr wollt es in keine Schule und in keine Kirche schicken, das 
haben sie mir gesagt unten im Dörfli, und es ist meiner einzigen Schwester 
Kind; ich hab es zu verantworten, wie’s mit ihm geht, und wenn ein Kind ein 
Glück erlangen kann wie jetzt das Heidi, so kann ihm nur einer davor sein, 
dem es um alle Leute gleich ist und der keinem etwas Gutes wünscht. Aber 
ich gebe nicht nach, das sag ich Euch, und die Leute habe ich alle für mich, es 
ist kein Einziger unten im Dörfli, der nicht mir hilft und gegen Euch ist, und 


wenn Ihr’s etwa wollt vor Gericht kommen lassen, so besinnt Euch wohl, 


Öhi; es gibt noch Sachen, die Euch dann könnten aufgewärmt werden, die Ihr 
nicht gern hörtet, denn wenn man’s einmal mit dem Gericht zu tun hat, so 
wird noch manches aufgespürt, an das keiner mehr denkt.” 

“Schweig!”, donnerte der Öhi heraus, und seine Augen flammten wie 
Feuer. “Nimm’s und verdirb’s! Komm mir nie mehr vor Augen mit ihm, ich 
will’s nie sehen mit dem Federhut auf dem Kopf und Worten im Mund wie 
dich heut!” 

Der Öhi ging mit großen Schritten zur Tür hinaus. 

“Du hast den Großvater bös gemacht”, sagte Heidi und blitzte mit seinen 
schwarzen Augen die Base wenig freundlich an. 

“Er wird schon wieder gut, komm jetzt”, drängte die Base; “wo sind deine 
Kleider?” 

“Ich komme nicht”, sagte Heidi. 

“Was sagst du?”, fuhr die Base auf; dann änderte sie den Ton ein wenig 
und fuhr halb freundlich, halb ärgerlich weiter: “Komm, komm, du verstehst’s 
nicht besser, du wirst es so gut haben, wie du gar nicht weißt.” Dann ging sie 
an den Schrank, nahm Heidis Sachen hervor und packte sie zusammen: “So, 
komm jetzt, nimm dort dein Hütchen, es sieht nicht schön aus, aber es ist 
gleich für einmal, setz es auf und mach, dass wir fortkommen.” 

“Ich komme nicht”, wiederholte Heidi. 

“Sei doch nicht so dumm und störrig wie eine Geiß; denen hast du’s 
abgesehen. Begreif doch nur, jetzt ist der Großvater bös, du hast’s ja gehört, 
dass er gesagt hat, wir sollen ihm nicht mehr vor Augen kommen, er will es 
nun haben, dass du mit mir gehst, und jetzt musst du ihn nicht noch böser 
machen. Du weißt gar nicht, wie schön es ist in Frankfurt und was du alles 
sehen wirst, und gefällt es dir dann nicht, so kannst du wieder heimgehen; bis 
dahin ist der Großvater dann wieder gut.” 

“Kann ich gerad wieder umkehren und heimkommen heut Abend?”, fragte 
Heidi. 

“Ach was, komm jetzt! Ich sag dir’s ja, du kannst wieder heim, wann du 


willst. Heut gehen wir bis nach Maienfeld hinunter und morgen früh sitzen 


wir in der Eisenbahn, mit der bist du nachher im Augenblick wieder daheim, 
das geht wie geflogen.” 

Die Base Dete hatte das Bündelchen Kleider auf den Arm und Heidi an die 
Hand genommen; so gingen sie den Berg hinunter. 

Da es noch nicht Weidezeit war, ging der Peter noch zur Schule ins Dörfli 
hinunter, oder sollte doch dahin gehen; aber er machte hier und da einen Tag 
Ferien, denn er dachte, es nütze nichts, dahin zu gehen, das Lesen brauche 
man auch nicht, und ein wenig herumfahren und große Ruten suchen nütze 
etwas, denn diese könne man brauchen. So kam er eben in der Nähe seiner 
Hütte von der Seite her mit sichtlichem Erfolg seiner heutigen Bestrebungen, 
denn er trug ein ungeheures Bündel langer, dicker Haselruten auf der Achsel. 
Er stand still und starrte die zwei Entgegenkommenden an, bis sie bei ihm 
ankamen; dann sagte er: “Wo willst du hin?” 

“Ich muss nur geschwind nach Frankfurt mit der Base”, antwortete Heidi, 
“aber ich will zuerst noch zur Großmutter hinein, sie wartet auf mich.” 

“Nein, nein, keine Rede, es ist schon viel zu spät”, sagte die Base eilig und 
hielt das fortstrebende Heidi fest bei der Hand; “du kannst dann gehen, wenn 
du wieder heimkommst, komm jetzt!” Damit zog die Base das Heidi fest 
weiter und ließ es nicht mehr los, denn sie fürchtete, es könne drinnen dem 
Kinde wieder in den Sinn kommen, es wolle nicht fort, und die Großmutter 
könne ihm helfen wollen. Der Peter sprang in die Hütte hinein und schlug mit 
seinem ganzen Bündel Ruten so furchtbar auf den Tisch los, dass alles 
erzitterte und die Großmutter vor Schrecken vom Spinnrad aufsprang und laut 
aufjammerte. Der Peter hatte sich Luft machen müssen. 

“Was ist’s denn? Was ist’s denn?”, rief angstvoll die Großmutter, und die 
Mutter, die am Tisch gesessen hatte und fast aufgeflogen war bei dem Knall, 
sagte in angeborener Langmut: “Was hast, Peterli; warum tust so wüst?” 

“Weil sie das Heidi mitgenommen hat”, erklärte Peter. 

“Wer? Wer? Wohin, Peterli, wohin?”, fragte die Großmutter jetzt mit neuer 
Angst; sie musste aber schnell erraten haben, was vorging, die Tochter hatte 
ihr ja vor kurzem berichtet, sie habe die Dete gesehen zum Alm-Öhi 


hinaufgehen. Ganz zitternd vor Eile machte die Großmutter das Fenster auf 


und rief flehentlich hinaus: “Dete, Dete, nimm uns das Kind nicht weg! 
Nimm uns das Heidi nicht!” 

Die beiden Laufenden hörten die Stimme, und die Dete mochte wohl 
ahnen, was sie rief, denn sie fasste das Kind noch fester und lief, was sie 
konnte. Heidi widerstrebte und sagte: “Die Großmutter hat gerufen, ich will 
zu ihr.” 

Aber das wollte die Base gerade nicht und beschwichtigte das Kind, es 
solle nur schnell kommen jetzt, dass sie nicht noch zu spät kämen, sondern 
dass sie morgen weiterreisen könnten, es könnte ja dann sehen, wie es ihm 
gefallen werde in Frankfurt, dass es gar nie mehr fortwolle dort; und wenn es 
doch heim wolle, so könne es ja gleich gehen und dann erst noch der 
Großmutter etwas mit heimbringen, was sie freue. Das war eine Aussicht für 
Heidi, die ihm gefiel. Es fing an zu laufen ohne Widerstreben. 

“Was kann ich der Großmutter heimbringen?”, fragte es nach einer Welle. 

“Etwas Gutes”, sagte die Base, “so schöne, weiche Weißbrötchen, da wird 
sie Freud haben daran, sie kann ja doch das harte, schwarze Brot fast nicht 
mehr essen.” 

“Ja, sie gibt es immer wieder dem Peter und sagt: ‘Es ist mir zu hart’; das 
habe ich selbst gesehen”, bestätigte das Heidi. “So wollen wir geschwind 
gehen, Base Dete; dann kommen wir vielleicht heut noch nach Frankfurt, dass 
ich bald wieder da bin mit den Brötchen.” 

Heidi fing nun so zu rennen an, dass die Base mit ihrem Bündel auf dem 
Arm fast nicht mehr nachkam. Aber sie war sehr froh, dass es so rasch ging, 
denn nun kamen sie gleich zu den ersten Häusern vom Dörfli, und da konnte 
es wieder allerhand Reden und Fragen geben, die das Heidi wieder auf andere 
Gedanken bringen konnten. So lief sie stracks durch, und das Kind zog dabei 
noch so stark an ihrer Hand, dass alle Leute es sehen konnten, wie sie um des 
Kindes willen so pressieren musste. So rief sie auf alle die Fragen und 
Anrufungen, die ihr aus allen Fenstern und Türen entgegentönten, nur immer 
zurück: “Ihr seht’s ja, ich kann jetzt nicht still stehen, das Kind pressiert und 


wir haben noch weit.” 


“Nimmst’s mit?”— “Läuft’s dem Alm-Öhi fort?”— “Es ist nur ein 
Wunder, dass es noch am Leben ist!”— “Und dazu noch so rotbackig!” So 
tönte es von allen Seiten, und die Dete war froh, dass sie ohne Verzug 
durchkam und keinen Bescheid geben musste und auch Heidi kein Wort sagte, 
sondern nur immer vorwärts strebte in großem Eifer. — 

Von dem Tage an machte der Alm-Öhi, wenn er herunterkam und durchs 
Dörfli ging, ein böseres Gesicht als je zuvor. Er grüßte keinen Menschen und 
sah mit seinem Käsereff auf dem Rücken, mit dem ungeheuren Stock in der 
Hand und den zusammengezogenen dicken Brauen so drohend aus, dass die 
Frauen zu den kleinen Kindern sagten: “Gib Acht! Geh dem Alm-Öhi aus 
dem Weg, er könnte dir noch etwas tun!” 

Der Alte verkehrte mit keinem Menschen im Dörfli, er ging nur durch und 
weit ins Tal hinab, wo er seinen Käse verhandelte und seine Vorräte an Brot 
und Fleisch einnahm. Wenn er so vorbeigegangen war im Dörfli, dann 
standen hinter ihm die Leute alle in Trüppchen zusammen, und jeder wusste 
etwas Besonderes, was er am Alm-Öhi gesehen hatte, wie er immer wilder 
aussehe und dass er jetzt keinem Menschen mehr auch nur einen Gruß 
abnehme, und alle kamen darin überein, dass es ein großes Glück sei, dass das 
Kind habe entweichen können, und man habe auch wohl gesehen, wie es 
fortgedrängt habe, so, als fürchte es, der Alte sei schon hinter ihm drein, um 
es zurückzuholen. Nur die blinde Großmutter hielt unverrückt zum Alm-Öhi, 
und wer zu ihr heraufkam, um bei ihr spinnen zu lassen oder das Gesponnene 
zu holen, dem erzählte sie es immer wieder, wie gut und sorgfältig der Alm- 
Öhi mit dem Kind gewesen sei und was er an ihr und der Tochter getan habe, 
wie manchen Nachmittag er an ihrem Häuschen herumgeflickt, das ohne 
seine Hilfe gewiss schon zusammengefallen wäre. So kamen denn auch diese 
Berichte ins Dörfli herunter; aber die meisten, die sie vernahmen, sagten 
dann, die Großmutter sei vielleicht zu alt zum Begreifen, sie werde es wohl 
nicht recht verstanden haben, sie werde wohl auch nicht mehr gut hören, weil 
sie nichts mehr sehe. 

Der Alm-Öhi zeigte sich jetzt nicht mehr bei den Geißenpeters; es war gut, 


dass er die Hütte so fest zusammengenagelt hatte, denn sie blieb für lange 


Zeit ganz unberührt. Jetzt begann die blinde Großmutter ihre Tage wieder mit 
Seufzen, und nicht einer verstrich, an dem sie nicht klagend sagte: “Ach, mit 
dem Kind ist alles Gute und alle Freude von uns genommen, und die Tage 
sind so leer! Wenn ich nur noch einmal das Heidi hören könnte, eh ich sterben 


muss!” 


Ein neues Kapitel und lauter neue Dinge 


Im HAUSE DES Herrn Sesemann in Frankfurt lag das kranke Töchterlein, 
Klara, in dem bequemen Rollstuhl, in welchem es den ganzen Tag sich 
aufhielt und von einem Zimmer ins andere gestoßen wurde. Jetzt saß es im so 
genannten Studierzimmer, das neben der großen Essstube lag und wo vielerlei 
Gerätschaften herumstanden und -lagen, die das Zimmer wohnlich machten 
und zeigten, dass man hier gewöhnlich sich aufhielt. An dem großen, schönen 
Bücherschrank mit den Glastüren konnte man sehen, woher das Zimmer 
seinen Namen hatte und dass es wohl der Raum war, wo dem lahmen 
Töchterchen der tägliche Unterricht erteilt wurde. 

Klara hatte ein blasses, schmales Gesichtchen, aus dem zwei milde, blaue 
Augen herausschauten, die in diesem Augenblick auf die große Wanduhr 
gerichtet waren, die heute besonders langsam zu gehen schien, denn Klara, 
die sonst kaum ungeduldig wurde, sagte jetzt mit ziemlicher Ungeduld in der 
Stimme: “Ist es denn immer noch nicht Zeit, Fräulein Rottenmeier?” 

Die Letztere saß sehr aufrecht an einem kleinen Arbeitstisch und stickte. 
Sie hatte eine geheimnisvolle Hülle um sich, einen großen Kragen oder 
Halbmantel, welcher der Persönlichkeit einen feierlichen Anstrich verlieh, der 
noch erhöht wurde durch eine Art von hoch gebauter Kuppel, die sie auf dem 
Kopf trug. Fräulein Rottenmeier war schon seit mehreren Jahren, seitdem die 
Dame des Hauses gestorben war, im Hause Sesemann, führte die Wirtschaft 
und hatte die Oberaufsicht über das ganze Dienstpersonal. 

Herr Sesemann war meistens auf Reisen, überließ daher dem Fräulein 
Rottenmeier das ganze Haus, nur mit der Bedingung, dass sein Töchterlein in 
allem eine Stimme haben solle und nichts gegen dessen Wunsch geschehen 
dürfe. 

Während oben Klara zum zweiten Mal mit Zeichen der Ungeduld Fräulein 


Rottenmeier befragte, ob die Zeit noch nicht da sei, da die Erwarteten 


erscheinen konnten, stand unten vor der Haustür die Dete mit Heidi an der 
Hand und fragte den Kutscher Johann, der eben vom Wagen gestiegen war, ob 
sie wohl Fräulein Rottenmeier so spät noch stören dürfe. 

“Das ist nicht meine Sache”, brummte der Kutscher; “klingeln Sie den 
Sebastian herunter, drinnen im Korridor.” 

Dete tat, wie ihr geheißen war, und der Bediente des Hauses kam die 
Treppe herunter mit großen, runden Knöpfen auf seinem Aufwärterrock und 
fast ebenso großen runden Augen im Kopfe. 

“Ich wollte fragen, ob ich um diese Zeit Fräulein Rottenmeier noch stören 
dürfe”, brachte die Dete wieder an. 

“Das ist nicht meine Sache”, gab der Bediente zurück; “klingeln Sie die 
Jungfer Tinette herunter an der anderen Klingel”, und ohne weitere Auskunft 
verschwand der Sebastian. 

Dete klingelte wieder. Jetzt erschien auf der Treppe die Jungfer Tinette mit 
einem blendend weißen Deckelchen auf der Mitte des Kopfes und einer 
spöttischen Miene auf dem Gesicht. 

“Was ist?”, fragte sie auf der Treppe, ohne herunterzukommen. Dete 
wiederholte ihr Gesuch. Jungfer Tinette verschwand, kam aber bald wieder 
und rief von der Treppe herunter: “Sie sind erwartet!” 

Jetzt stieg Dete mit Heidi die Treppe hinauf und trat, der Jungfer Tinette 
folgend, in das Studierzimmer ein. Hier blieb Dete höflich an der Tür stehen, 
Heidi immer fest an der Hand haltend, denn sie war gar nicht sicher, was dem 
Kinde etwa begegnen konnte auf diesem so fremden Boden. 

Fräulein Rottenmeier erhob sich langsam von ihrem Sitz und kam näher, 
um die angekommene Gespielin der Tochter des Hauses zu betrachten. Der 
Anblick schien sie nicht zu befriedigen. Heidi hatte sein einfaches 
Baumwollröckchen an und sein altes, zerdrücktes Strohhütchen auf dem 
Kopf. Das Kind guckte sehr harmlos darunter hervor und betrachtete mit 
unverhehlter Verwunderung den Turmbau auf dem Kopf der Dame. 

“Wie heißest du?”, fragte Fräulein Rottenmeier, nachdem auch sie einige 
Minuten lang forschend das Kind angesehen hatte, das kein Auge von ihr 


verwandte. 


“Heidi”, antwortete es deutlich und mit klangvoller Stimme. 

“Wie? Wie? Das soll doch wohl kein christlicher Name sein? So bist du 
doch nicht getauft worden. Welchen Namen hast du in der Taufe erhalten?”, 
fragte Fräulein Rottenmeier weiter. 

“Das weiß ich jetzt nicht mehr”, entgegnete Heidi. 

“Ist das eine Antwort!”, bemerkte die Dame mit Kopfschütteln. “Jungfer 
Dete, ist das Kind einfältig oder schnippisch?” 

“Mit Erlaubnis und wenn es die Dame gestattet, so will ich gern reden für 
das Kind, denn es ist sehr unerfahren”, sagte die Dete, nachdem sie dem Heidi 
heimlich einen kleinen Stoß gegeben hatte für die unpassende Antwort. “Es 
ist aber nicht einfältig und auch nicht schnippisch, davon weiß es gar nichts; 
es meint alles so, wie es redet. Aber es ist heut zum ersten Mal in einem 
Herrenhaus und kennt die gute Manier nicht; aber es ist willig und nicht 
ungelehrig, wenn die Dame wollte gütige Nachsicht haben. Es ist Adelheid 
getauft worden, wie seine Mutter, meine Schwester selig.” 

“Nun wohl, dies ist doch ein Name, den man sagen kann”, bemerkte 
Fräulein Rottenmeier. “Aber, Jungfer Dete, ich muss Ihnen doch sagen, dass 
mir das Kind für sein Alter sonderbar vorkommt. Ich habe Ihnen mitgeteilt, 
die Gespielin für Fräulein Klara müsste in ihrem Alter sein, um denselben 
Unterricht mit ihr zu verfolgen und überhaupt ihre Beschäftigungen zu teilen. 
Fräulein Klara hat das zwölfte Jahr zurückgelegt; wie alt ist das Kind?” 

“Mit Erlaubnis der Dame”, fing die Dete wieder beredt an, “es war mir 
eben selber nicht mehr so ganz gegenwärtig, wie alt es sei; es ist wirklich ein 
wenig jünger, viel trifft es nicht an, ich kann’s so ganz genau nicht sagen, es 
wird so um das zehnte Jahr, oder so noch etwas dazu sein, nehm ich an.” 

“Jetzt bin ich acht, der Großvater hat’s gesagt”, erklärte Heidi. Die Base 
stieß es wieder an, aber Heidi hatte keine Ahnung, warum, und wurde 
keineswegs verlegen. 

“Was, erst acht Jahre alt?”, rief Fräulein Rottenmeier mit einiger 
Entrüstung aus. “Vier Jahre zu wenig! Was soll das geben! Und was hast du 
denn gelernt? Was hast du für Bücher gehabt bei deinem Unterricht?” 


“Keine”, sagte Heidi. 


“Wie? Was? Wie hast du denn lesen gelernt?”, fragte die Dame weiter. 

“Das hab ich nicht gelernt und der Peter auch nicht”, berichtete Heidi. 

“Barmherzigkeit! Du kannst nicht lesen? Du kannst wirklich nicht lesen!”, 
rief Fräulein Rottenmeier im höchsten Schrecken aus. “Ist es die Möglichkeit, 
nicht lesen! Was hast du denn aber gelernt?” 

“Nichts”, sagte Heidi der Wahrheit gemäß. 

“Jungfer Dete”, sagte Fräulein Rottenmeier nach einigen Minuten, in 
denen sie nach Fassung rang, “es ist alles nicht nach Abrede, wie konnten Sie 
mir dieses Wesen zuführen?” Aber die Dete ließ sich nicht so bald 
einschüchtern; sie antwortete herzhaft: “Mit Erlaubnis der Dame, das Kind ist 
gerade, was ich dachte, dass sie haben wolle; die Dame hat mir beschrieben, 
wie es sein müsse, so ganz apart und nicht wie die anderen, und so musste ich 
das Kleine nehmen, denn die Größeren sind bei uns dann nicht mehr so apart, 
und ich dachte, dieses passe wie gemacht auf die Beschreibung. Jetzt muss 
ich aber gehen, denn meine Herrschaft erwartet mich; ich will, wenn’s meine 
Herrschaft erlaubt, bald wieder kommen und nachsehen, wie es geht mit 
ihm.” Mit einem Knicks war die Dete zur Tür hinaus und die Treppe hinunter 
mit schnellen Schritten. Fräulein Rottenmeier stand einen Augenblick noch 
da, dann lief sie der Dete nach; es war ihr wohl in den Sinn gekommen, dass 
sie noch eine Menge von Dingen mit der Base besprechen wollte, wenn das 
Kind wirklich dableiben sollte, und da war es doch nun einmal und, wie sie 
bemerkte, hatte die Base fest im Sinn, es dazulassen. 

Heidi stand noch auf demselben Platz an der Tür, wo es von Anfang an 
gestanden hatte. Bis dahin hatte Klara von ihrem Sessel aus schweigend allem 
zugesehen. Jetzt winkte sie Heidi: “Komm hierher!” 

Heidi trat an den Rollstuhl heran. 

“Willst du lieber Heidi heißen oder Adelheid?”, fragte Klara. 

“Ich heiße nur Heidi und sonst nichts”, war Heidis Antwort. 

“So will ich dich immer so nennen”, sagte Klara; “der Name gefällt mir für 
dich, ich habe ihn aber nie gehört, ich habe aber auch nie ein Kind gesehen, 
das so aussieht wie du. Hast du immer nur so kurzes, krauses Haar gehabt?” 

“Ja, ich denk’s”, gab Heidi zur Antwort. 


“Bist du gern nach Frankfurt gekommen?”, fragte Klara weiter. 

“Nein, aber morgen geh ich dann wieder heim und bringe der Großmutter 
weiße Brötchen!”, erklärte Heidi. 

“Du bist aber ein kurioses Kind!”, fuhr jetzt Klara auf. “Man hat dich ja 
express nach Frankfurt kommen lassen, dass du bei mir bleibest und die 
Stunden mit mir nehmest, und siehst du, es wird nun ganz lustig, weil du gar 
nicht lesen kannst, nun kommt etwas ganz Neues in den Stunden vor. Sonst ist 
es manchmal so schrecklich langweilig und der Morgen will gar nicht zu 
Ende kommen. Denn siehst du, alle Morgen um zehn Uhr kommt der Herr 
Kandidat, und dann fangen die Stunden an und dauern bis um zwei Uhr, das 
ist so lange. Der Herr Kandidat nimmt auch manchmal das Buch ganz nahe 
ans Gesicht heran, so, als wäre er auf einmal ganz kurzsichtig geworden, aber 
er gähnt nur furchtbar hinter dem Buch, und Fräulein Rottenmeier nimmt 
auch von Zeit zu Zeit ihr großes Taschentuch hervor und hält es vor das ganze 
Gesicht hin, so, als sei sie ganz ergriffen von etwas, das wir lesen; aber ich 
weiß recht gut, dass sie nur ganz schrecklich gähnt dahinter, und dann sollte 
ich auch so stark gähnen und muss es immer hinunterschlucken, denn wenn 
ich nur ein einziges Mal herausgähne, so holt Fräulein Rottenmeier gleich den 
Fischtran und sagt, ich sei wieder schwach, und Fischtran nehmen ist das 
Allerschrecklichste, da will ich doch lieber Gähnen schlucken. Aber nun 
wird’s viel kurzweiliger, da kann ich dann zuhören, wie du lesen lernst.” 

Heidi schüttelte ganz bedenklich mit dem Kopf, als es vom Lesenlernen 
hörte. 

“Doch, doch, Heidi, natürlich musst du lesen lernen, alle Menschen 
müssen, und der Herr Kandidat ist sehr gut, er wird niemals böse, und er 
erklärt dir dann schon alles. Aber siehst du, wenn er etwas erklärt, dann 
verstehst du nichts davon; dann musst du nur warten und gar nichts sagen, 
sonst erklärt er dir noch viel mehr und du verstehst es noch weniger. Aber 
dann nachher, wenn du etwas gelernt hast und es weißt, dann verstehst du 
schon, was er gemeint hat.” 

Jetzt kam Fräulein Rottenmeier wieder ins Zimmer zurück; sie hatte Dete 


nicht mehr zurückrufen können und war sichtlich aufgeregt davon, denn sie 


hatte dieser eigentlich gar nicht einlässlich sagen können, was alles nicht nach 
Abrede sei bei dem Kinde, und da sie nicht wusste, was nun zu tun sei, um 
ihren Schritt rückgängig zu machen, war sie umso aufgeregter, denn sie selbst 
hatte die ganze Sache angestiftet. Sie lief nun vom Studierzimmer ins 
Esszimmer hinüber, und von da wieder zurück, und kehrte dann unmittelbar 
wieder um und fuhr hier den Sebastian an, der seine runden Augen eben 
nachdenklich über den gedeckten Tisch gleiten ließ, um zu sehen, ob sein 
Werk keinen Mangel habe. 

“Denk Er morgen Seine großen Gedanken fertig und mach Er, dass man 
heut noch zu Tische komme.” 

Mit diesen Worten fuhr Fräulein Rottenmeier an Sebastian vorbei und rief 
nach der Tinette mit so wenig einladendem Ton, dass die Jungfer Tinette mit 
noch viel kleineren Schritten herantrippelte als sonst gewöhnlich — und sich 
mit so spöttischem Gesicht hinstellte, dass selbst Fräulein Rottenmeier nicht 
wagte, sie anzufahren; umso mehr schlug ihr die Aufregung nach innen. 

“Das Zimmer der Angekommenen ist in Ordnung zu bringen, Tinette”, 
sagte die Dame mit schwer errungener Ruhe; “es liegt alles bereit, nehmen 
Sie noch den Staub von den Möbeln weg.” 

“Es ist der Mühe wert”, spöttelte Tinette und ging. 

Unterdessen hatte Sebastian die Doppeltüren zum Studierzimmer mit 
ziemlichem Knall aufgeschlagen, denn er war sehr ergrimmt, aber sich in 
Antworten Luft zu machen durfte er nicht wagen Fräulein Rottenmeier 
gegenüber; dann trat er ganz gelassen ins Studierzimmer, um den Rollstuhl 
hinüberzustoßen. Während er den Griff hinten am Stuhl, der sich verschoben 
hatte, zurechtdrehte, stellte sich Heidi vor ihn hin und schaute ihn unverwandt 
an, was er bemerkte. Auf einmal fuhr er auf. “Na, was ist denn da Besonderes 
dran?”, schnurrte er Heidi an in einer Weise, wie er es wohl nicht getan, hätte 
er Fräulein Rottenmeier gesehen, die eben wieder auf der Schwelle stand und 
gerade hereintrat, als Heidi entgegnete: “Du siehst dem Geißenpeter gleich.” 

Entsetzt schlug die Dame ihre Hände zusammen. “Ist es die Möglichkeit!”, 
stöhnte sie halblaut. “Nun duzt sie mir den Bedienten! Dem Wesen fehlen alle 
Urbegriffe!” 


Der Stuhl kam herangerollt und Klara wurde von Sebastian 
hinausgeschoben und auf ihren Sessel an den Tisch gesetzt. 

Fräulein Rottenmeier setzte sich neben sie und winkte Heidi, es sollte den 
Platz ihr gegenüber einnehmen. Sonst kam niemand zu Tische, und es war 
viel Platz da; die drei saßen auch weit auseinander, so dass Sebastian mit 
seiner Schüssel zum Anbieten guten Raum fand. Neben Heidis Teller lag ein 
schönes, weißes Brötchen; das Kind schaute mit erfreuten Blicken darauf. Die 
Ähnlichkeit, die Heidi entdeckt hatte, musste sein ganzes Vertrauen für den 
Sebastian erweckt haben, denn es saß mäuschenstill und rührte sich nicht, bis 
er mit der großen Schüssel zu ihm herantrat und ihm die gebratenen 
Fischchen hinhielt, dann zeigte es auf das Brötchen und fragte: “Kann ich das 
haben?” Sebastian nickte und warf dabei einen Seitenblick auf Fräulein 
Rottenmeier, denn es wunderte ihn, was die Frage für einen Eindruck auf sie 
mache. Augenblicklich ergriff Heidi sein Brötchen und steckte es in die 
Tasche. Sebastian machte eine Grimasse, denn das Lachen kam ihn an; er 
wusste aber wohl, dass ihm das nicht erlaubt war. Stumm und unbeweglich 
blieb er immer noch vor Heidi stehen, denn reden durfte er nicht, und 
weggehen durfte er wieder nicht, bis man sich bedient hatte. Heidi schaute 
ihm eine Zeit lang verwundert zu, dann fragte es: “Soll ich auch von dem 
essen?” Sebastian nickte wieder. “So gib mir”, sagte es und schaute ruhig auf 
seinen Teller. Sebastians Grimasse wurde sehr bedenklich, und die Schüssel 
in seinen Händen fing an gefährlich zu zittern. 

“Er kann die Schüssel auf den Tisch setzen und nachher wiederkommen”, 
sagte jetzt Fräulein Rottenmeier mit strengem Gesicht. Sebastian verschwand 
sogleich. “Dir, Adelheid, muss ich überall die ersten Begriffe beibringen, das 
sehe ich”, fuhr Fräulein Rottenmeier mit tiefem Seufzer fort. “Vor allem will 
ich dir zeigen, wie man sich am Tische bedient”, und nun machte die Dame 
deutlich und eingehend alles vor, was Heidi zu tun hatte. “Dann”, fuhr sie 
weiter, “muss ich dir hauptsächlich bemerken, dass du am Tisch nicht mit 
Sebastian zu sprechen hast, auch sonst nur dann, wenn du einen Auftrag oder 
eine notwendige Frage an ihn zu richten hast; dann aber nennst du ihn nie 


mehr anders als Sie oder Er, hörst du? Dass ich dich niemals mehr ihn anders 


nennen höre. Auch Tinette nennst du Sie, Jungfer Tinette. Mich nennst du so, 
wie du mich von allen nennen hörst; wie du Klara nennen sollst, wird sie 
selbst bestimmen.” 

“Natürlich Klara”, sagte diese. Nun folgte aber noch eine Menge von 
Verhaltungsmaßregeln, über Aufstehen und Zubettegehen, über Hereintreten 
und Hinausgehen, über Ordnunghalten, Türenschließen, und über alledem 
fielen dem Heidi die Augen zu, denn es war heute vor fünf Uhr aufgestanden 
und hatte eine lange Reise gemacht. Es lehnte sich an den Sesselrücken und 
schlief ein. Als dann nach längerer Zeit Fräulein Rottenmeier zu Ende 
gekommen war mit ihrer Unterweisung, sagte sie: “Nun denke daran, 
Adelheid! Hast du alles recht begriffen?” 

“Heidi schläft schon lange”, sagte Klara mit ganz belustigtem Gesicht, 
denn das Abendessen war für sie seit langer Zeit nie so kurzweilig verflossen. 

“Es ist doch völlig unerhört, was man mit diesem Kind erlebt!”, rief 
Fräulein Rottenmeier in großem Ärger und klingelte so heftig, dass Tinette 
und Sebastian miteinander herbeigestürzt kamen; aber trotz allen Lärms 
erwachte Heidi nicht, und man hatte die größte Mühe, es so weit zu erwecken, 
dass es nach seinem Schlafgemach gebracht werden konnte; erst durch das 
Studierzimmer, dann durch Klaras Schlafstube, dann durch die Stube von 


Fräulein Rottenmeier zu dem Eckzimmer, das nun für Heidi eingerichtet war. 


Fräulein Rottenmeier hat einen unruhigen Tag 


ALs HEIDI AM ersten Morgen in Frankfurt seine Augen aufschlug, konnte 
es durchaus nicht begreifen, was es erblickte. Es rieb ganz gewaltig seine 
Augen, guckte dann wieder auf und sah dasselbe. Es saß auf einem hohen, 
weißen Bett und vor sich sah es einen großen, weiten Raum, und wo die Helle 
herkam, hingen lange, lange weiße Vorhänge, und dabei standen zwei Sessel 
mit großen Blumen darauf, und dann kam ein Sofa an der Wand mit 
denselben Blumen und ein runder Tisch davor, und in der Ecke stand ein 
Waschtisch mit Sachen darauf, wie Heidi sie noch gar nie gesehen hatte. Aber 
nun kam ihm auf einmal in den Sinn, dass es in Frankfurt sei, und der ganze 
gestrige Tag kam ihm in Erinnerung und zuletzt noch ganz klar die 
Unterweisungen der Dame, soweit es sie gehört hatte. Heidi sprang nun von 
seinem Bett herunter und machte sich fertig. Dann ging es an ein Fenster und 
dann an das andere; es musste den Himmel sehen und die Erde draußen, es 
fühlte sich wie im Käfig hinter den großen Vorhängen. Es konnte diese nicht 
wegschieben; so kroch es dahinter, um an ein Fenster zu kommen. Aber 
dieses war so hoch, dass Heidi nur gerade mit dem Kopf so weit 
hinaufreichte, dass es durchsehen konnte. Aber Heidi fand nicht, was es 
suchte. Es lief von einem Fenster zum anderen und dann wieder zum ersten 
zurück; aber immer war dasselbe vor seinen Augen, Mauern und Fenster und 
wieder Mauern und dann wieder Fenster. Es wurde Heidi ganz bange. Noch 
war es früh am Morgen, denn Heidi war gewöhnt, früh aufzustehen auf der 
Alm und dann sogleich hinauszulaufen vor die Tür und zu sehen, wie’s 
draußen sei, ob der Himmel blau und die Sonne schon droben sei, ob die 
Tannen rauschen und die kleinen Blumen schon die Augen offen haben. Wie 
das Vögelein, das zum ersten Mal in seinem schön glänzenden Gefängnis 
sitzt, hin und her schießt und bei allen Stäben probiert, ob es nicht dazwischen 


durchschlüpfen und in die Freiheit hinausfliegen könne, so lief Heidi immer 


von dem einen Fenster zum anderen, um zu probieren, ob es nicht aufgemacht 
werden könne, denn dann musste man doch etwas anderes sehen als Mauern 
und Fenster, da musste doch unten der Erdboden, das grüne Gras und der 
letzte schmelzende Schnee an den Abhängen zum Vorschein kommen, und 
Heidi sehnte sich, das zu sehen. Aber die Fenster blieben fest verschlossen, 
wie sehr auch das Kind drehte und zog und von unten suchte, die kleinen 
Finger unter die Rahmen einzutreiben, damit es Kraft hätte, sie aufzudrücken; 
es blieb alles eisenfest aufeinander sitzen. Nach langer Zeit, als Heidi einsah, 
dass alle Anstrengungen nichts halfen, gab es seinen Plan auf und überdachte 
nun, wie es wäre, wenn es vor das Haus hinausginge und hintenherum, bis es 
auf den Grasboden käme, denn es erinnerte sich, dass es gestern Abend vorn 
am Haus nur über Steine gekommen war. Jetzt klopfte es an seiner Tür und 
unmittelbar darauf steckte Tinette den Kopf herein und sagte kurz: “Frühstück 
bereit!” 

Heidi verstand keineswegs eine Einladung unter diesen Worten; auf dem 
spöttischen Gesicht der Tinette stand viel mehr eine Warnung, ihr nicht zu nah 
zu kommen, als eine freundliche Einladung geschrieben, und das las Heidi 
deutlich von dem Gesicht und richtete sich danach. Es nahm den kleinen 
Schemel unter dem Tisch empor, stellte ihn in eine Ecke, setzte sich darauf 
und wartete so ganz still ab, was nun kommen würde. Nach einiger Zeit kam 
etwas mit ziemlichem Geräusch, es war Fräulein Rottenmeier, die schon 
wieder in Aufregung geraten war und in Heidis Stube hineinrief: “Was ist mit 
dir, Adelheid? Begreifst du nicht, was ein Frühstück ist? Komm herüber!” 

Das verstand nun Heidi und folgte sogleich nach. Im Esszimmer saß Klara 
schon lang an ihrem Platz und begrüßte Heidi freundlich, machte auch ein 
viel vergnügteres Gesicht als sonst gewöhnlich, denn sie sah voraus, dass 
heute wieder allerlei Neues geschehen würde. Das Frühstück ging nun ohne 
Störung vor sich; Heidi aß ganz anständig sein Butterbrot, und wie alles zu 
Ende war, wurde Klara wieder ins Studierzimmer hinübergerollt und Heidi 
wurde von Fräulein Rottenmeier angewiesen, nachzufolgen und bei Klara zu 


bleiben, bis der Herr Kandidat kommen würde, um die Unterrichtsstunden zu 


beginnen. Als die beiden Kinder allein waren, sagte Heidi sogleich: “Wie 
kann man hinaussehen hier und ganz hinunter auf den Boden?” 

“Man macht ein Fenster auf und guckt hinaus”, antwortete Klara belustigt. 

“Man kann diese Fenster nicht aufmachen”, versetzte Heidi traurig. 

“Doch, doch”, versicherte Klara, “nur du noch nicht, und ich kann dir auch 
nicht helfen; aber wenn du einmal den Sebastian siehst, so macht er dir schon 
eines auf.” 

Das war eine große Erleichterung für Heidi zu wissen, dass man doch die 
Fenster öffnen und hinausschauen könne, denn noch war es ganz unter dem 
Druck des Gefangenseins von seinem Zimmer her. Klara fing nun an, Heidi 
zu fragen, wie es bei ihm zu Hause sei, und Heidi erzählte mit Freuden von 
der Alm und den Geißen und der Weide und allem, was ihm lieb war. 

Unterdessen war der Herr Kandidat angekommen; aber Fräulein 
Rottenmeier führte ihn nicht, wie gewöhnlich, ins Studierzimmer, denn sie 
musste sich erst aussprechen und geleitete ihn zu diesem Zweck ins 
Esszimmer, wo sie sich vor ihn hinsetzte und ihm in großer Aufregung ihre 
bedrängte Lage schilderte und wie sie in diese hineingekommen war. 

Sie hatte nämlich vor einiger Zeit Herrn Sesemann nach Paris geschrieben, 
wo er eben verweilte, seine Tochter habe längst gewünscht, es möchte eine 
Gespielin für sie ins Haus aufgenommen werden, und auch sie selbst glaube, 
dass eine solche in den Unterrichtsstunden ein Sporn, in der übrigen Zeit eine 
anregende Gesellschaft für Klara sein würde. Eigentlich war die Sache für 
Fräulein Rottenmeier selbst sehr wünschbar, denn sie wollte gern, dass 
jemand da sei, der ihr die Unterhaltung der kranken Klara abnehme, wenn es 
ihr zu viel war, was öfters geschah. Herr Sesemann hatte geantwortet, er 
erfülle gern den Wunsch seiner Tochter, doch mit der Bedingung, dass eine 
solche Gespielin in allem ganz gehalten werde wie jene, er wolle keine 
Kinderquälerei in seinem Hause— “was freilich eine sehr unnütze 
Bemerkung von dem Herrn war”, setzte Fräulein Rottenmeier hinzu, “denn 
wer wollte Kinder quälen!” Nun aber erzählte sie weiter, wie ganz 
erschrecklich sie hineingefallen sei mit dem Kinde, und führte alle Beispiele 


von seinem völlig begriffslosen Dasein an, die es bis jetzt geliefert hatte, dass 


nicht nur der Unterricht des Herrn Kandidaten buchstäblich beim Abc 
anfangen müsse, sondern dass auch sie auf jedem Punkte der menschlichen 
Erziehung mit dem Uranfang zu beginnen hätte. Aus dieser unheilvollen Lage 
sehe sie nur ein Rettungsmittel: Wenn der Herr Kandidat erklären werde, zwei 
so verschiedene Wesen könnten nicht miteinander unterrichtet werden ohne 
großen Schaden des vorgerückteren Teiles; das wäre für Herrn Sesemann ein 
triftiger Grund, die Sache rückgängig zu machen, und so würde er zugeben, 
dass das Kind gleich wieder dahin zurückgeschickt würde, woher es 
gekommen war; ohne seine Zustimmung aber dürfte sie das nicht 
unternehmen, nun der Hausherr wisse, dass das Kind angekommen sei. Aber 
der Herr Kandidat war behutsam und niemals einseitig im Urteilen. Er tröstete 
Fräulein Rottenmeier mit vielen Worten und der Ansicht, wenn die junge 
Tochter auf der einen Seite so zurück sei, so möchte sie auf der anderen umso 
geförderter sein, was bei einem geregelten Unterricht bald ins Gleichgewicht 
kommen werde. Als Fräulein Rottenmeier sah, dass der Herr Kandidat sie 
nicht unterstützen, sondern seinen Abc-Unterricht übernehmen wollte, machte 
sie ihm die Tür zum Studierzimmer auf, und nachdem er hereingetreten war, 
schloss sie schnell hinter ihm zu und blieb auf der anderen Seite, denn vor 
dem Abc hatte sie einen Schrecken. Sie ging jetzt mit großen Schritten im 
Zimmer auf und nieder, denn sie hatte zu überlegen, wie die Dienstboten 
Adelheid zu benennen hätten. Herr Sesemann hatte ja geschrieben, sie müsste 
wie seine Tochter gehalten werden, und dieses Wort musste sich 
hauptsächlich auf das Verhältnis zu den Dienstboten beziehen, dachte 
Fräulein Rottenmeier. Sie konnte aber nicht lange ungestört überlegen, denn 
auf einmal ertönte drinnen im Studierzimmer ein erschreckliches Gekrache 
fallender Gegenstände und dann ein Hilferuf nach Sebastian. Sie stürzte 
hinein. Da lag auf dem Boden alles übereinander, die sämtlichen Studien- 
Hilfsmittel, Bücher, Hefte, Tintenfass und obendrauf der Tischteppich, unter 
dem ein schwarzes Tintenbächlein hervorfloss, die ganze Stube entlang. Heidi 
war verschwunden. 

“Da haben wir’s”, rief Fräulein Rottenmeier händeringend aus. “Teppich, 


Bücher, Arbeitskorb, alles in der Tinte! Das ist noch nie geschehen! Das ist 
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das Unglückswesen, da ist kein Zweifel 

Der Herr Kandidat stand sehr erschrocken da und schaute auf die 
Verwüstung, die allerdings nur eine Seite hatte und eine recht bestürzende. 
Klara dagegen verfolgte mit vergnügtem Gesicht die ungewöhnlichen 
Ereignisse und deren Wirkungen und sagte nun erklärend: “Ja, Heidi hat’s 
gemacht, aber nicht mit Absicht, es muss gewiss nicht gestraft werden, es war 
nur so schrecklich eilig, fortzukommen, und riss den Teppich mit, und so fiel 
alles hintereinander auf den Boden. Es fuhren viele Wagen hintereinander 
vorbei, darum ist es so fortgeschossen; es hat vielleicht noch nie eine Kutsche 
gesehen.” 

“Da, ist’s nicht, wie ich sagte, Herr Kandidat? Nicht einen Urbegriff hat 
das Wesen! Keine Ahnung davon, was eine Unterrichtsstunde ist, dass man 
dabei zuzuhören und still zu sitzen hat. Aber wo ist das Unheil bringende 
Ding hin? Wenn es fortgelaufen wäre! Was würde mir Herr Sesemann—” 

Fräulein Rottenmeier lief hinaus und die Treppe hinunter. Hier, unter der 
geöffneten Haustür, stand Heidi und guckte ganz verblüfft die Straße auf und 
ab. 

“Was ist denn? Was fällt dir denn ein? Wie kannst du so davonlaufen!”, 
fuhr Fräulein Rottenmeier das Kind an. 

“Ich habe die Tannen rauschen gehört, aber ich weiß nicht, wo sie stehen, 
und höre sie nicht mehr”, antwortete Heidi und schaute enttäuscht nach der 
Seite hin, wo das Rollen der Wagen verhallt war, das in Heidis Ohren dem 
Tosen des Föhns in den Tannen ähnlich geklungen hatte, so dass es in 
höchster Freude dem Ton nachgerannt war. 

“Tannen! Sind wir im Wald? Was sind das für Einfälle! Komm herauf und 
sieh, was du angerichtet hast!” Damit stieg Fräulein Rottenmeier wieder die 
Treppe hinan; Heidi folgte ihr und stand nun sehr verwundert vor der großen 
Verheerung, denn es hatte nicht gemerkt, was es alles mitriss vor Freude und 
Eile, die Tannen zu hören. 

“Das hast du einmal getan, ein zweites Mal tust du’s nicht wieder”, sagte 


Fräulein Rottenmeier, auf den Boden zeigend; “zum Lernen sitzt man still auf 


seinem Sessel und gibt Acht. Kannst du das nicht selbst fertig bringen, so 
muss ich dich an deinen Stuhl festbinden. Kannst du das verstehen?” 

“Ja”, entgegnete Heidi, “aber ich will schon festsitzen.” Denn jetzt hatte es 
begriffen, dass es eine Regel ist, in einer Unterrichtsstunde still zu sitzen. 

Jetzt mussten Sebastian und Tinette hereinkommen, um die Ordnung 
wiederherzustellen. Der Herr Kandidat entfernte sich, denn der weitere 
Unterricht musste nun aufgegeben werden. Zum Gähnen war heute gar keine 
Zeit gewesen. 

Am Nachmittag musste Klara immer eine Zeit lang ruhen und Heidi hatte 
alsdann seine Beschäftigung selbst zu wählen; so hatte Fräulein Rottenmeier 
ihm am Morgen erklärt. Als nun nach Tisch Klara sich in ihrem Sessel zur 
Ruhe gelegt hatte, ging Fräulein Rottenmeier nach ihrem Zimmer, und Heidi 
sah, dass nun die Zeit da war, da es seine Beschäftigung selbst wählen konnte. 
Das war dem Heidi sehr erwünscht, denn es hatte schon immer im Sinn, etwas 
zu unternehmen; es musste aber Hilfe dazu haben und stellte sich darum vor 
das Esszimmer mitten auf den Korridor, damit die Persönlichkeit, die es zu 
beraten gedachte, ihm nicht entgehen könne. Richtig, nach kurzer Zeit kam 
Sebastian die Treppe herauf mit dem großen Teebrett auf den Armen, denn er 
brachte das Silberzeug aus der Küche herauf, um es im Schrank des 
Esszimmers zu verwahren. Als er auf der letzten Stufe der Treppe 
angekommen war, trat Heidi vor ihn hin und sagte mit großer Deutlichkeit: 
“Sie oder Er!” 

Sebastian riss die Augen so weit auf, als es nur möglich war, und sagte 
ziemlich barsch: “Was soll das heißen, Mamsell?” 

“Ich möchte nur gern etwas fragen, aber es ist gewiss nichts Böses wie 
heute Morgen”, fügte Heidi beschwichtigend hinzu, denn es merkte, dass 
Sebastian ein wenig erbittert war, und dachte, es komme noch von der Tinte 
am Boden her. 

“So, und warum muss es denn heißen Sie oder Er, das möcht ich zuerst 
wissen”, gab Sebastian im gleichen barschen Ton zurück. 

“Ja, so muss ich jetzt immer sagen”, versicherte Heidi; “Fräulein 


Rottenmeier hat es befohlen.” 


Jetzt lachte Sebastian so laut auf, dass Heidi ihn ganz verwundert ansehen 
musste, denn es hatte nichts Lustiges bemerkt; aber Sebastian hatte auf einmal 
begriffen, was Fräulein Rottenmeier befohlen hatte, und sagte nun sehr 
erlustigt: “Schon recht, so fahre die Mamsell nur zu.” 

“Ich heiße gar nicht Mamsell”, sagte nun Heidi seinerseits ein wenig 
geärgert; “ich heiße Heidi.” 

“Ist schon recht; die gleiche Dame hat aber befohlen, dass ich Mamsell 
sage”, erklärte Sebastian. 

“Hat sie? Ja, dann muss ich schon so heißen”, sagte Heidi mit Ergebung, 
denn es hatte wohl gemerkt, dass alles so geschehen musste, wie Fräulein 
Rottenmeier befahl. 

“Jetzt habe ich schon drei Namen”, setzte es mit einem Seufzer hinzu. 

“Was wollte die kleine Mamsell denn fragen?”, fragte Sebastian jetzt, 
indem er, ins Esszimmer eingetreten, sein Silberzeug im Schrank 
zurechtlegte. 

“Wie kann man ein Fenster aufmachen, Sebastian?” 

“So, gerade so”, und er machte den großen Fensterflügel auf. 

Heidi trat heran, aber es war zu klein, um etwas sehen zu können; es langte 
nur bis zum Gesims hinauf. 

“Da, so kann das Mamsellchen einmal hinausgucken und sehen, was unten 
ist”, sagte Sebastian, indem er einen hohen hölzernen Schemel herbeigeholt 
hatte und hinstellte. Hoch erfreut stieg Heidi hinauf und konnte endlich den 
ersehnten Blick durch das Fenster tun. Aber mit dem Ausdruck der größten 
Enttäuschung zog es sogleich den Kopf wieder zurück. 

“Man sieht nur die steinerne Straße hier, sonst gar nichts”, sagte das Kind 
bedauerlich; “aber wenn man um das ganze Haus herumgeht, was sieht man 
dann auf der anderen Seite, Sebastian?” 

“Gerade dasselbe”, gab dieser zur Antwort. 

“Aber wohin kann man denn gehen, dass man weit, weit hinuntersehen 
kann über das ganze Tal hinab?” 

“Da muss man auf einen hohen Turm hinaufsteigen, einen Kirchturm, so 


einen, wie der dort ist mit der goldenen Kugel oben drauf. Da guckt man von 


oben herunter und sieht weit über alles weg.” 

Jetzt stieg Heidi eilig von seinem Schemel herunter, rannte zur Tür hinaus, 
die Treppe hinunter und trat auf die Straße hinaus. Aber die Sache ging nicht, 
wie Heidi sich vorgestellt hatte. Als es aus dem Fenster den Turm gesehen 
hatte, kam es ihm vor, es könne nur über die Straße gehen, so müsste er gleich 
vor ihm stehen. Nun ging Heidi die ganze Straße hinunter, aber es kam nicht 
an den Turm, konnte ihn auch nirgends mehr entdecken und kam nun in eine 
andere Straße hinein und weiter und weiter, aber immer noch sah es den Turm 
nicht. Es gingen viele Leute an ihm vorbei, aber die waren alle so eilig, dass 
Heidi dachte, sie hätten nicht Zeit, ihm Bescheid zu geben. Jetzt sah es an der 
nächsten Straßenecke einen Jungen stehen, der eine kleine Drehorgel auf dem 
Rücken und ein ganz kurioses Tier auf dem Arme trug. Heidi lief zu ihm hin 
und fragte: “Wo ist der Turm mit der goldenen Kugel zuoberst?” 

“Weiß nicht”, war die Antwort. 

“Wen kann ich denn fragen, wo er sei?”, fragte Heidi weiter. 

“Weiß nicht.” 

“Weißt du keine andere Kirche mit einem hohen Turm?” 

“Freilich weiß ich eine.” 

“So komm und zeige mir sie.” 

“Zeig du zuerst, was du mir dafür gibst.” Der Junge hielt seine Hand hin. 
Heidi suchte in seiner Tasche herum. Jetzt zog es ein Bildchen hervor, darauf 
ein schönes Kränzchen von roten Rosen gemalt war; erst sah es noch eine 
kleine Weile darauf hin, denn es reute Heidi ein wenig. Erst heute Morgen 
hatte Klara es ihm geschenkt; aber hinuntersehen ins Tal, über die grünen 
Abhänge! “Da”, sagte Heidi und hielt das Bildchen hin, “willst du das?” 

Der Junge zog die Hand zurück und schüttelte den Kopf. 

“Was willst du denn?”, fragte Heidi und steckte vergnügt sein Bildchen 
wieder ein. 

“Geld.” 

“Ich habe keins, aber Klara hat, sie gibt mir dann schon; wie viel willst 
du?” 


“Zwanzig Pfennige.” 


“So komm jetzt.” 

Nun wanderten die beiden eine lange Straße hin, und auf dem Wege fragte 
Heidi den Begleiter, was er auf dem Rücken trage, und er erklärte ihm, es sei 
eine schöne Orgel unter dem Tuch, die mache eine prachtvolle Musik, wenn 
er daran drehe. 

Auf einmal standen sie vor einer alten Kirche mit hohem Turm; der Junge 
stand still und sagte: “Da.” 

“Aber wie komm ich da hinein?”, fragte Heidi, als es die fest 
verschlossenen Türen sah. 

“Weiß nicht”, war wieder die Antwort. 

“Glaubst du, man könne hier klingeln, so wie man dem Sebastian tut?” 

“Weiß nicht.” 

Heidi hatte eine Klingel entdeckt an der Mauer und zog jetzt aus allen 
Kräften daran. 

“Wenn ich dann hinaufgehe, so musst du warten hier unten, ich weiß jetzt 
den Weg nicht mehr zurück, du musst mir ihn dann zeigen.” 

“Was gibst du mir dann?” 

“Was muss ich dir dann wieder geben?” 

“Wieder zwanzig Pfennige.” 

Jetzt wurde das alte Schloss inwendig umgedreht und die knarrende Tür 
geöffnet; ein alter Mann trat heraus und schaute erst verwundert, dann 
ziemlich erzürnt auf die Kinder und fuhr sie an: “Was untersteht ihr euch, 
mich da herunterzuklingeln? Könnt ihr nicht lesen, was über der Klingel 
steht: ‘Für solche, die den Turm besteigen wollen’?” 

Der Junge wies mit dem Zeigefinger auf Heidi und sagte kein Wort. Heidi 
antwortete: “Eben auf den Turm wollt ich.” 

“Was hast du droben zu tun?”, fragte der Türmer; “hat dich jemand 
geschickt?” 

“Nein”, entgegnete Heidi, “ich möchte nur hinaufgehen, dass ich 
hinuntersehen kann.” 

“Macht, dass ihr heimkommt, und probiert den Spaß nicht wieder, oder ihr 


kommt nicht gut weg zum zweiten Mal!” Damit kehrte sich der Türmer um 


und wollte die Tür zumachen. 

Aber Heidi hielt ihn ein wenig am Rockschoß und sagte bittend: “Nur ein 
einziges Mal!” 

Er sah sich um, und Heidis Augen schauten so flehentlich zu ihm auf, dass 
es ihn ganz umstimmte; er nahm das Kind bei der Hand und sagte freundlich: 
“Wenn dir so viel daran gelegen ist, so komm mit mir!” 

Der Junge setzte sich auf die steinernen Stufen vor der Tür nieder und 
zeigte, dass er nicht mitwollte. 

Heidi stieg an der Hand des Türmers viele, viele Treppen hinauf; dann 
wurden diese immer schmäler, und endlich ging es noch ein ganz enges 
Treppchen hinauf, und nun waren sie oben. Der Türmer hob Heidi vom 
Boden auf und hielt es an das offene Fenster. 

“Da, jetzt guck hinunter”, sagte er. 

Heidi sah auf ein Meer von Dächern, Türmen und Schornsteinen nieder; es 
zog bald seinen Kopf zurück und sagte niedergeschlagen: “Es ist gar nicht, 
wie ich gemeint habe.” 

“Siehst du wohl? Was versteht so ein Kleines von Aussicht! So, komm nun 
wieder herunter und läute nie mehr an einem Turm!” 

Der Türmer stellte Heidi wieder auf den Boden und stieg ihm voran die 
schmalen Stufen hinab. Wo diese breiter wurden, kam links die Tür, die in des 
Türmers Stübchen führte, und nebenan ging der Boden bis unter das schräge 
Dach hin. Dort hinten stand ein großer Korb und davor saß eine dicke graue 
Katze und knurrte, denn in dem Korb wohnte ihre Familie und sie wollte 
jeden Vorübergehenden davor warnen, sich in ihre Familienangelegenheiten 
zu mischen. Heidi stand still und schaute verwundert hinüber, eine so 
mächtige Katze hatte es noch nie gesehen; in dem alten Turm wohnten aber 
ganze Herden von Mäusen, so holte sich die Katze ohne Mühe jeden Tag ein 
halbes Dutzend Mäusebraten. Der Türmer sah Heidis Bewunderung und 
sagte: “Komm, sie tut dir nichts, wenn ich dabei bin; du kannst die Jungen 
ansehen.” 


Heidi trat an den Korb heran und brach in ein großes Entzücken aus. 


“Oh, die netten Tierlein! Die schönen Kätzchen!”, rief es ein Mal ums 
andere und sprang hin und her um den Korb herum, um auch recht alle 
komischen Gebärden und Sprünge zu sehen, welche die sieben oder acht 
jungen Kätzchen vollführten, die in dem Korb rastlos übereinanderhin 
krabbelten, sprangen, fielen. 

“Willst du eins haben?”, fragte der Türmer, der Heidis Freudensprüngen 
vergnügt zuschaute. 

“Selbst für mich? Für immer?”, fragte Heidi gespannt und konnte das 
große Glück fast nicht glauben. 

“Ja, gewiss, du kannst auch noch mehr haben, du kannst sie alle zusammen 
haben, wenn du Platz hast”, sagte der Mann, dem es gerade recht war, seine 
kleinen Katzen loszuwerden, ohne dass er ihnen ein Leid antun musste. 

Heidi war im höchsten Glück. In dem großen Hause hatten ja die Kätzchen 
so viel Platz, und wie musste Klara erstaunt und erfreut sein, wenn die 
niedlichen Tierchen ankamen! 

“Aber wie kann ich sie mitnehmen?”, fragte nun Heidi und wollte schnell 
einige fangen mit seinen Händen, aber die dicke Katze sprang ihm auf den 
Arm und fauchte es so grimmig an, dass es sehr erschrocken zurückfuhr. 

“Ich will sie dir bringen, sag nur, wohin”, sagte der Türmer, der die alte 
Katze nun streichelte, um sie wieder gut zu machen, denn sie war seine 
Freundin und hatte schon viele Jahre mit ihm auf dem Turm gelebt. 

“Zum Herrn Sesemann in dem großen Haus, wo an der Haustür ein 
goldener Hundskopf ist mit einem dicken Ring im Maul”, erklärte Heidi. 

Es hätte nicht einmal so viel gebraucht für den Türmer, der schon seit 
langen Jahren auf dem Turm saß und jedes Haus weithin kannte, und dazu 
war der Sebastian noch ein alter Bekannter von ihm. 

“Ich weiß schon”, bemerkte er; “aber wem muss ich die Dinger bringen, 
bei wem muss ich nachfragen, du gehörst doch nicht Herrn Sesemann?” 

“Nein, aber die Klara, sie hat eine so große Freude, wenn die Kätzchen 
kommen!” 

Der Türmer wollte nun weitergehen, aber Heidi konnte sich von dem 


unterhaltenden Schauspiel fast nicht trennen. 


“Wenn ich nur schon eins oder zwei mitnehmen könnte! Eins für mich und 
eins für Klara, kann ich nicht?” 

“So wart ein wenig”, sagte der Türmer, trug dann die alte Katze behutsam 
in sein Stübchen hinein und stellte sie an das Essschüsselchen hin, schloss die 
Tür vor ihr zu und kam zurück: “So, nun nimm zwei!” 

Heidis Augen leuchteten vor Wonne. Es las ein weißes und dann ein gelb 
und weiß gestreiftes aus und steckte eins in die rechte und eins in die linke 
Tasche. Nun ging’s die Treppe hinunter. 

Der Junge saß noch auf den Stufen draußen, und als nun der Türmer hinter 
Heidi die Tür zugeschlossen hatte, sagte das Kind: “Welchen Weg müssen wir 
nun zu Herrn Sesemanns Haus?” 

“Weiß nicht”, war die Antwort. 

Heidi fing nun an zu beschreiben, was es wusste, die Haustür und die 
Fenster und die Treppen, aber der Junge schüttelte zu allem den Kopf, es war 
ihm alles unbekannt. 

“Siehst du”, fuhr dann Heidi im Beschreiben fort, “aus einem Fenster sieht 
man ein großes, großes, graues Haus und das Dach geht so” — Heidi 
zeichnete hier mit dem Zeigefinger große Zacken in die Luft hinaus. 

Jetzt sprang der Junge auf, er mochte ähnliche Merkmale haben, seine 
Wege zu finden. Er lief nun in einem Zug drauflos und Heidi hinter ihm drein, 
und in kurzer Zeit standen sie richtig vor der Haustür mit dem großen 
Messing-Tierkopf. Heidi zog die Glocke. Bald erschien Sebastian, und wie er 
Heidi erblickte, rief er drängend: “Schnell! Schnell!” 

Heidi sprang eilig herein, und Sebastian schlug die Tür zu; den Jungen, der 
verblüfft draußen stand, hatte er gar nicht bemerkt. 

“Schnell, Mamsellchen”, drängte Sebastian weiter, “gleich ins Esszimmer 
hinein, sie sitzen schon am Tisch. Fräulein Rottenmeier sieht aus wie eine 
geladene Kanone; was stellt aber auch die kleine Mamsell an, so 
fortzulaufen?” 

Heidi war ins Zimmer getreten. Fräulein Rottenmeier blickte nicht auf; 
Klara sagte auch nichts, es war eine etwas unheimliche Stille. Sebastian 


rückte Heidi den Sessel zurecht. Jetzt, wie es auf seinem Stuhl saß, begann 


Fräulein Rottenmeier mit strengem Gesicht und einem ganz feierlich-ernsten 
Ton: “Adelheid, ich werde nachher mit dir sprechen, jetzt nur so viel: Du hast 
dich sehr ungezogen, wirklich strafbar benommen, dass du das Haus verlässt, 
ohne zu fragen, ohne dass jemand ein Wort davon wusste, und herumstreichst 
bis zum späten Abend; es ist eine völlig beispiellose Aufführung.” 

“Miau”, tönte es wie als Antwort zurück. 

Aber jetzt stieg der Zorn der Dame. “Wie, Adelheid”, rief sie in immer 
höheren Tönen, “du unterstehst dich noch, nach aller Ungezogenheit einen 
schlechten Spaß zu machen? Hüte dich wohl, sag ich dir!” 

“Ich mache”, fing Heidi an— “Miau! Miau!” 

Sebastian warf fast seine Schüssel auf den Tisch und stürzte hinaus. 

“Es ist genug”, wollte Fräulein Rottenmeier rufen; aber vor Aufregung 
tönte ihre Stimme gar nicht mehr. “Steh auf und verlass das Zimmer.” 

Heidi stand erschrocken von seinem Sessel auf und wollte noch einmal 
erklären: “Ich mache gewiss”— “Miau! Miau! Miau!” 

“Aber Heidi”, sagte jetzt Klara, “wenn du doch siehst, dass du Fräulein 
Rottenmeier so böse machst, warum machst du immer wieder ‘miau’?” 

“Ich mache nicht, die Kätzlein machen”, konnte Heidi endlich ungestört 
hervorbringen. 

“Wie? Was? Katzen? junge Katzen?”, schrie Fräulein Rottenmeier auf. 
“Sebastian! Tinette! Sucht die greulichen Tiere! Schafft sie fort!” Damit 
stürzte die Dame ins Studierzimmer hinein und riegelte die Türen zu, um 
sicherer zu sein, denn junge Katzen waren für Fräulein Rottenmeier das 
Schrecklichste in der Schöpfung. Sebastian stand draußen vor der Tür und 
musste erst fertig lachen, eh er wieder eintreten konnte. Er hatte, als er Heidi 
bediente, einen kleinen Katzenkopf aus dessen Tasche herausgucken gesehen 
und sah dem Spektakel entgegen, und wie er nun ausbrach, konnte er sich 
nicht mehr halten, kaum noch seine Schüssel auf den Tisch setzen. Endlich 
trat er denn wieder gefasst ins Zimmer herein, nachdem die Hilferufe der 
geängsteten Dame schon längere Zeit verklungen waren. Jetzt sah es ganz still 


und friedlich aus drinnen; Klara hielt die Kätzchen auf ihrem Schoß, Heidi 


kniete neben ihr und beide spielten mit großer Wonne mit den zwei winzigen, 
graziösen Tierchen. 

“Sebastian”, sagte Klara zu dem Eintretenden, “Sie müssen uns helfen; Sie 
müssen ein Nest finden für die Kätzchen, wo Fräulein Rottenmeier sie nicht 
sieht, denn sie fürchtet sich vor ihnen und will sie forthaben; aber wir wollen 
die niedlichen Tierchen behalten und sie immer hervorholen, sobald wir allein 
sind. Wo kann man sie hintun?” 

“Das will ich schon besorgen, Fräulein Klara”, entgegnete Sebastian 
bereitwillig; “ich mache ein schönes Bettchen in einem Korb und stelle den 
an einen Ort, wo mir die furchtsame Dame nicht dahinter kommt, verlassen 
Sie sich auf mich.” Sebastian ging gleich an die Arbeit und kicherte beständig 
vor sich hin, denn er dachte: “Das wird noch was absetzen!”, und der 
Sebastian sah es nicht ungern, wenn Fräulein Rottenmeier ein wenig in 
Aufregung geriet. 

Nach längerer Zeit erst, als der Augenblick des Schlafengehens nahte, 
machte Fräulein Rottenmeier ein ganz klein wenig die Tür auf und rief durch 
das Spältchen heraus: “Sind die abscheulichen Tiere fortgeschafft?” 

“Jawohl! Jawohl!”, gab Sebastian zurück, der sich im Zimmer zu schaffen 
gemacht hatte in Erwartung dieser Frage. Schnell und leise fasste er die 
beiden Kätzchen auf Klaras Schoß und verschwand damit. 

Die besondere Strafrede, die Fräulein Rottenmeier Heidi noch zu halten 
gedachte, verschob sie auf den folgenden Tag, denn heute fühlte sie sich zu 
erschöpft nach all den vorhergegangenen Gemütsbewegungen von Ärger, 
Zorn und Schrecken, die ihr Heidi ganz unwissentlich nacheinander 
verursacht hatte. Sie zog sich schweigend zurück, und Klara und Heidi 


folgten vergnügt nach, denn sie wussten ihre Kätzchen in einem guten Bett. 


Im Hause Sesemann geht’s unruhig zu 


ALS SEBASTIAN AM folgenden Morgen dem Herrn Kandidaten die Haustür 
geöffnet und ihn zum Studierzimmer geführt hatte, zog schon wieder jemand 
die Hausglocke an, aber mit solcher Gewalt, dass Sebastian die Treppe völlig 
hinunterschoss, denn er dachte: “So schellt nur der Herr Sesemann selbst, er 
muss unerwartet nach Hause gekommen sein.” Er riss die Tür auf — ein 
zerlumpter Junge mit einer Drehorgel auf dem Rücken stand vor ihm. 

“Was soll das heißen?”, fuhr ihn Sebastian an. “Ich will dich lehren, 
Glocken herunterzureißen! Was hast du hier zu tun?” 

“Ich muss zur Klara”, war die Antwort. 

“Du ungewaschener Straßenkäfer du; kannst du nicht sagen ‘Fräulein 
Klara’, wie unsereins tut? Was hast du bei Fräulein Klara zu tun?”, fragte 
Sebastian barsch. 

“Sie ist mir vierzig Pfennige schuldig”, erklärte der Junge. 

“Du bist, denk ich, nicht recht im Kopf! Wie weißt du überhaupt, dass ein 
Fräulein Klara hier ist?” 

“Gestern habe ich ihr den Weg gezeigt, macht zwanzig, und dann wieder 
zurück den Weg gezeigt, macht vierzig.” 

“Da siehst du, was für Zeug du zusammenflunkerst; Fräulein Klara geht 
niemals aus, kann gar nicht gehen, mach, dass du dahin kommst, wo du 
hingehörst, bevor ich dir dazu verhelfe!” 

Aber der Junge ließ sich nicht einschüchtern; er blieb unbeweglich stehen 
und sagte trocken: “Ich habe sie doch gesehen auf der Straße, ich kann sie 
beschreiben: Sie hat kurzes, krauses Haar, das ist schwarz, und die Augen 
sind schwarz und der Rock ist braun, und sie kann nicht reden wie wir.” 

“Oho”, dachte jetzt Sebastian und kicherte in sich hinein, “das ist die 
kleine Mamsell, die hat wieder etwas angestellt.” Dann sagte er, den Jungen 
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hereinziehend: “‘s ist schon recht, komm mir nur nach und warte vor der Tür, 


bis ich wieder herauskomme. Wenn ich dich dann einlasse, kannst du gleich 
etwas spielen; das Fräulein hört es gern.” 

Oben klopfte er am Studierzimmer und wurde hereingerufen. 

“Es ist ein Junge da, der durchaus an Fräulein Klara selbst etwas zu 
bestellen hat”, berichtete Sebastian. 

Klara war sehr erfreut über das außergewöhnliche Ereignis. 

“Er soll nur gleich hereinkommen”, sagte sie, “nicht wahr, Herr Kandidat, 
wenn er doch mit mir selbst sprechen muss.” 

Der Junge war schon eingetreten, und nach Anweisung fing er sofort seine 
Orgel zu drehen an. Fräulein Rottenmeier hatte, um dem Abc auszuweichen, 
sich im Esszimmer allerlei zu schaffen gemacht. Auf einmal horchte sie auf. 
— Kamen die Töne von der Straße her? Aber so nahe? Wie konnte vom 
Studierzimmer her eine Drehorgel ertönen? Und dennoch — wahrhaftig — 
sie stürzte durch das lange Esszimmer und riss die Tür auf. Da — unglaublich 
— da stand mitten im Studierzimmer ein zerlumpter Orgelspieler und drehte 
sein Instrument mit größter Emsigkeit. Der Herr Kandidat schien immerfort 
etwas sagen zu wollen, aber es wurde nichts vernommen. Klara und Heidi 
hörten mit ganz erfreuten Gesichtern der Musik zu. 
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“Aufhören! Sofort aufhören!”, rief Fräulein Rottenmeier ins Zimmer 
hinein. Ihre Stimme wurde übertönt von der Musik. Jetzt lief sie auf den 
Jungen zu — aber auf einmal hatte sie etwas zwischen den Füßen, sie sah auf 
den Boden: ein grausiges, schwarzes Tier kroch ihr zwischen den Füßen 
durch — eine Schildkröte. Jetzt tat Fräulein Rottenmeier einen Sprung in die 
Höhe, wie sie seit vielen Jahren keinen getan hatte, dann schrie sie aus 
Leibeskräften: “Sebastian! Sebastian!” 

Plötzlich hielt der Orgelspieler inne, denn diesmal hatte die Stimme die 
Musik übertönt. Sebastian stand draußen vor der halb offenen Tür und 
krümmte sich vor Lachen, denn er hatte zugesehen, wie der Sprung vor sich 
ging. Endlich kam er herein. Fräulein Rottenmeier war auf einen Stuhl 
niedergesunken. 

“Fort mit allem, Mensch und Tier! Schaffen Sie sie weg, Sebastian, 


sofort!”, rief sie ihm entgegen. Sebastian gehorchte bereitwillig, zog den 


Jungen hinaus, der schnell seine Schildkröte erfasst hatte, drückte ihm 
draußen etwas in die Hand und sagte: “Vierzig für Fräulein Klara, und vierzig 
fürs Spielen, das hast du gut gemacht”; damit schloss er hinter ihm die 
Haustür. Im Studierzimmer war es wieder ruhig geworden; die Studien 
wurden wieder fortgesetzt, und Fräulein Rottenmeier hatte sich nun auch 
festgesetzt in dem Zimmer, um durch ihre Gegenwart ähnliche Gräuel zu 
verhüten. Den Vorfall wollte sie nach den Unterrichtsstunden untersuchen und 
den Schuldigen so bestrafen, dass er daran denken würde. 

Schon wieder klopfte es an die Tür, und herein trat abermals Sebastian mit 
der Nachricht, es sei ein großer Korb gebracht worden, der sogleich an 
Fräulein Klara selbst abzugeben sei. 

“An mich?”, fragte Klara erstaunt und äußerst neugierig, was das sein 
möchte; “zeigen Sie doch gleich einmal her, wie er aussieht.” 

Sebastian brachte einen bedeckten Korb herein und entfernte sich dann 
eilig wieder. 

“Ich denke, erst wird der Unterricht beendet, dann der Korb ausgepackt”, 
bemerkte Fräulein Rottenmeier. 

Klara konnte sich nicht vorstellen, was man ihr gebracht hatte; sie schaute 
sehr verlangend nach dem Korb. 

“Herr Kandidat”, sagte sie, sich selbst in ihrem Deklinieren unterbrechend, 
“könnte ich nicht nur einmal schnell hineinsehen, um zu wissen, was drin ist, 
und dann gleich wieder fortfahren?” 

“In einer Hinsicht könnte man dafür, in einer anderen dawider sein”, 
entgegnete der Herr Kandidat; “dafür spräche der Grund, dass, wenn nun Ihre 
ganze Aufmerksamkeit auf diesen Gegenstand gerichtet ist—”; die Rede 
konnte nicht beendigt werden. Der Deckel des Korbes saß nur lose darauf, 
und nun sprangen mit einem Mal ein, zwei drei und wieder zwei und immer 
noch mehr junge Kätzchen darunter hervor und ins Zimmer hinaus, und mit 
einer so unbegreiflichen Schnelligkeit fuhren sie überall herum, dass es war, 
als wäre das ganze Zimmer voll solcher Tierchen. Sie sprangen über die 
Stiefel des Herrn Kandidaten, bissen an seinen Beinkleidern, kletterten am 


Kleid von Fräulein Rottenmeier empor, krabbelten um ihre Füße herum, 


sprangen an Klaras Sessel hinauf, kratzten, krabbelten, miauten; es war ein 
arges Gewirre. Klara rief immerfort voller Entzücken: “Oh, die niedlichen 
Tierchen! Die lustigen Sprünge! Sieh! Sieh! Heidi, hier, dort, sieh dieses!” 
Heidi schoss ihnen vor Freude in alle Winkel nach. Der Herr Kandidat stand 
sehr verlegen am Tisch und zog bald den einen, bald den andern Fuß in die 
Höhe, um ihn dem unheimlichen Gekrabbel zu entziehen. Fräulein 
Rottenmeier saß erst sprachlos vor Entsetzen in ihrem Sessel, dann fing sie an 
aus Leibeskräften zu schreien: “Tinette! Tinette! Sebastian! Sebastian!”, denn 
vom Sessel aufzustehen konnte sie unmöglich wagen, da konnten ja mit 
einem Mal alle die kleinen Scheusale an ihr emporspringen. 

Endlich kamen Sebastian und Tinette auf die wiederholten Hilferufe 
herbei, und jener packte gleich eins nach dem andern der kleinen Geschöpfe 
in den Korb hinein und trug sie auf den Estrich zu dem Katzenlager, das er für 
die zwei von gestern bereitet hatte. 

Auch am heutigen Tage hatte kein Gähnen während der Unterrichtsstunden 
stattgefunden. Am späten Abend, als Fräulein Rottenmeier sich von den 
Aufregungen des Morgens wieder hinlänglich erholt hatte, berief sie 
Sebastian und Tinette ins Studierzimmer herauf, um hier eine gründliche 
Untersuchung über die strafwürdigen Vorgänge anzustellen. Nun kam es denn 
heraus, dass Heidi auf seinem gestrigen Ausflug die sämtlichen Ereignisse 
vorbereitet und herbeigeführt hatte. Fräulein Rottenmeier saß weiß vor 
Entrüstung da und konnte erst keine Worte für ihre Empfindungen finden. Sie 
winkte mit der Hand, dass Sebastian und Tinette sich entfernen sollten. Jetzt 
wandte sie sich an Heidi, das neben Klaras Sessel stand und nicht recht 
begriff, was es verbrochen hatte. 

“Adelheid”, begann sie mit strengem Ton, “ich weiß nur eine Strafe, die 
dir empfindlich sein könnte, denn du bist eine Barbarin; aber wir wollen 
sehen, ob du unten im dunklen Keller bei Molchen und Ratten nicht zahm 
wirst, dass du dir keine solchen Dinge mehr einfallen lässt.” 

Heidi hörte still und verwundert sein Urteil an, denn in einem 
schreckhaften Keller war es noch nie gewesen, der anstoßende Raum in der 


Almhiitte, den der Großvater Keller nannte, wo immer die fertigen Käse lagen 


und die frische Milch stand, war eher ein anmutiger und einladender Ort, und 
Ratten und Molche hatte es noch keine gesehen. 

Aber Klara erhob einen lauten Jammer: “Nein, nein, Fräulein Rottenmeier, 
man muss warten, bis der Papa da ist; er hat ja geschrieben, er komme nun 
bald, und dann will ich ihm alles erzählen, und er sagt dann schon, was mit 
Heidi geschehen soll.” 

Gegen diesen Oberrichter durfte Fräulein Rottenmeier nichts einwenden, 
umso weniger, da er wirklich in Bälde zu erwarten war. Sie stand auf und 
sagte etwas grimmig: “Gut, Klara, aber auch ich werde ein Wort mit Herrn 
Sesemann sprechen.” Damit verließ sie das Zimmer. 

Es verflossen nun ein paar ungestörte Tage, aber Fräulein Rottenmeier kam 
nicht mehr aus der Aufregung heraus, stündlich trat ihr die Täuschung vor 
Augen, die sie in Heidis Persönlichkeit erlebt hatte, und es war ihr, als sei seit 
seiner Erscheinung im Hause Sesemann alles aus den Fugen gekommen und 
komme nicht wieder hinein. Klara war sehr vergnügt; sie langweilte sich nie 
mehr, denn in den Unterrichtsstunden machte Heidi die kurzweiligsten 
Sachen; die Buchstaben machte es immer alle durcheinander und konnte sie 
nie kennen lernen, und wenn der Herr Kandidat mitten im Erklären und 
Beschreiben ihrer Formen war, um sie ihm anschaulicher zu machen und als 
Vergleichung etwa von einem Hörnchen oder einem Schnabel sprach dabei, 
rief es auf einmal in aller Freude aus: “Es ist eine Geiß!”, oder: “Es ist ein 
Raubvogel!” Denn die Beschreibungen weckten in seinem Gehirn allerlei 
Vorstellungen, nur keine Buchstaben. In den späteren Nachmittagsstunden saß 
Heidi wieder bei Klara und erzählte ihr immer wieder von der Alm und dem 
Leben dort, so viel und so lange, bis das Verlangen darnach in ihm so 
brennend wurde, dass es immer zum Schluss versicherte: “Nun muss ich 
gewiss wieder heim! Morgen muss ich gewiss gehen!” Aber Klara 
beschwichtigte immer wieder diese Anfälle und bewies Heidi, dass es doch 
sicher dableiben müsse, bis der Papa komme; dann werde man schon sehen, 
wie es weitergehe. Wenn Heidi alsdann immer wieder nachgab und gleich 
wieder zufrieden war, so half ihm eine fröhliche Aussicht dazu, die es im 


Stillen hatte, dass mit jedem Tage, den es noch dablieb, sein Häuflein 


Brötchen für die Großmutter wieder um zwei größer würde, denn mittags und 
abends lag immer ein schönes Weißbrötchen bei seinem Teller; das steckte es 
gleich ein, denn es hätte das Brötchen nie essen können beim Gedanken, dass 
die Großmutter nie eines habe und das harte, schwarze Brot fast nicht mehr 
essen konnte. Nach Tisch saß Heidi jeden Tag ein paar Stunden lang ganz 
allein in seinem Zimmer und regte sich nicht, denn dass es in Frankfurt 
verboten war, nur so hinauszulaufen, wie es auf der Alm getan, das hatte es 
nun begriffen und tat es nie mehr. Mit Sebastian drüben im Esszimmer ein 
Gespräch führen durfte es auch nicht, das hatte Fräulein Rottenmeier auch 
verboten, und mit Tinette eine Unterhaltung zu probieren, daran kam ihm kein 
Sinn; es ging ihr immer scheu aus dem Wege, denn sie redete nur in 
höhnischem Ton mit ihm und spöttelte es fortwährend an, und Heidi verstand 
ihre Art ganz gut, und dass sie es nur immer ausspottete. So saß Heidi täglich 
da und hatte alle Zeit, sich auszudenken, wie nun die Alm wieder grün war 
und wie die gelben Blümchen im Sonnenschein glitzerten und wie alles 
leuchtete rings um die Sonne, der Schnee und die Berge und das ganze weite 
Tal, und Heidi konnte es manchmal fast nicht mehr aushalten vor Verlangen, 
wieder dort zu sein. Die Base hatte ja auch gesagt, es könne wieder 
heimgehen, wann es wolle. So kam es, dass Heidi eines Tages es nicht mehr 
aushielt; es packte in aller Eile seine Brötchen in das große rote Halstuch 
zusammen, setzte sein Strohhütchen auf und zog aus. Aber schon unter der 
Haustür traf es auf ein großes Reisehindernis, auf Fräulein Rottenmeier selbst, 
die eben von einem Ausgang zurückkehrte. Sie stand still und schaute in 
starrem Erstaunen Heidi von oben bis unten an, und ihr Blick blieb vorzüglich 
auf dem gefüllten roten Halstuch haften. Jetzt brach sie los. 

“Was ist das für ein Aufzug? Was heißt das überhaupt? Habe ich dir nicht 
streng verboten, je wieder herumzustreichen? Nun probierst du’s doch wieder 
und dazu noch völlig aussehend wie eine Landstreicherin.” 

“Ich wollte nicht herumstreichen, ich wollte nur heimgehen”, entgegnete 
Heidi erschrocken. 

“Wie? Was? Heimgehen? Heimgehen wolltest du?” Fräulein Rottenmeier 


schlug die Hände zusammen vor Aufregung. “Fortlaufen! Wenn das Herr 


Sesemann wüsste! Fortlaufen aus seinem Hause! Mach nicht, dass er das je 
erfährt! Und was ist dir denn nicht recht in seinem Hause? Wirst du nicht viel 
besser behandelt, als du verdienst? Fehlt es dir an irgendetwas? Hast du je in 
deinem ganzen Leben eine Wohnung oder einen Tisch oder eine Bedienung 
gehabt, wie du hier hast? Sag!” 

“Nein”, entgegnete Heidi. 

“Das weiß ich wohl!”, fuhr die Dame eifrig fort. “Nichts fehlt dir, gar 
nichts, du bist ein ganz unglaublich undankbares Kind, und vor lauter 
Wohlsein weißt du nicht, was du noch alles anstellen willst!” 

Aber jetzt kam dem Heidi alles obenauf, was in ihm war, und brach hervor: 
“Ich will ja nur heim, und wenn ich so lang nicht komme, so muss das 
Schneehöppli immer klagen, und die Großmutter erwartet mich, und der 
Distelfink bekommt die Rute, wenn der Geißenpeter keinen Käse bekommt, 
und hier kann man gar nie sehen, wie die Sonne gute Nacht sagt zu den 
Bergen; und wenn der Raubvogel in Frankfurt obenüber fliegen würde, so 
würde er noch viel lauter krächzen, dass so viele Menschen beieinander sitzen 
und einander bös machen und nicht auf den Felsen gehen, wo es einem wohl 
ist.” 

“Barmherzigkeit, das Kind ist übergeschnappt!”, rief Fräulein Rottenmeier 
aus und stürzte mit Schrecken die Treppe hinauf, wo sie sehr unsanft gegen 
den Sebastian rannte, der eben hinunter wollte. “Holen Sie auf der Stelle das 
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unglückliche Wesen herauf!”, rief sie ihm zu, indem sie sich den Kopf rieb, 
denn sie war hart angestoßen. 

“Ja, ja, schon recht, danke schön”, gab Sebastian zurück und rieb sich den 
seinen, denn er war noch härter angefahren. 

Heidi stand mit flammenden Augen noch auf derselben Stelle fest und 
zitterte vor innerer Erregung am ganzen Körper. 

“Na, schon wieder was angestellt?”, fragte Sebastian lustig; als er aber 
Heidi, das sich nicht rührte, recht ansah, klopfte er ihm freundlich auf die 
Schulter und sagte tröstend: “Pah! Pah! Das muss sich das Mamsellchen nicht 
so zu Herzen nehmen, nur lustig, das ist die Hauptsache! Sie hat mir eben 


jetzt auch fast ein Loch in den Kopf gerannt; aber nur nicht einschüchtern 


lassen! Na? Immer noch auf demselben Fleck? Wir müssen hinauf, sie hat’s 
befohlen.” 

Heidi ging nun die Treppe hinauf, aber langsam und leise und gar nicht, 
wie sonst seine Art war. Das tat dem Sebastian Leid zu sehen; er ging hinter 
dem Heidi her und sprach ermutigende Worte zu ihm: “Nur nicht abgeben! 
Nur nicht traurig werden! Nur immer tapfer darauf zu! Wir haben ja ein ganz 
vernünftiges Mamsellchen, hat noch gar nie geweint, seit es bei uns ist; sonst 
weinen sie ja zwölfmal im Tag in dem Alter, das kennt man. Die Kätzchen 
sind auch lustig droben, die springen auf dem ganzen Estrich herum und tun 
wie närrisch. Nachher gehen wir mal zusammen hinauf und schauen ihnen zu, 
wenn die Dame drinnen weg ist, ja?” 

Heidi nickte ein wenig mit dem Kopf, aber so freudlos, dass es dem 
Sebastian recht zu Herzen ging und er ganz teilnehmend dem Heidi 
nachschaute, wie es nach seinem Zimmer hin schlich. 

Am Abendessen heute sagte Fräulein Rottenmeier kein Wort, aber 
fortwährend warf sie sonderbar wachsame Blicke zu Heidi hinüber, so als 
erwartete sie, es könnte plötzlich etwas Unerhörtes unternehmen; aber Heidi 
saß mäuschenstill am Tisch und rührte sich nicht, es aß nicht und trank nicht; 
nur sein Brötchen hatte es schnell in die Tasche gesteckt. 

Am folgenden Morgen, als der Herr Kandidat die Treppe heraufkam, 
winkte ihn Fräulein Rottenmeier geheimnisvoll ins Esszimmer herein, und 
hier teilte sie ihm in großer Aufregung ihre Besorgnis mit, die 
Luftveränderung, die neue Lebensart und die ungewohnten Eindrücke hätten 
das Kind um den Verstand gebracht, und sie erzählte ihm von Heidis 
Fluchtversuch und wiederholte ihm von seinen sonderbaren Reden, was sie 
noch wusste. Aber der Herr Kandidat besänftigte und beruhigte Fräulein 
Rottenmeier, indem er sie versicherte, dass er die Wahrnehmung gemacht 
habe, die Adelheid sei zwar einerseits allerdings eher exzentrisch, aber 
anderseits doch wieder bei richtigem Verstand, so dass sich nach und nach bei 
einer allseitig erwogenen Behandlung das nötige Gleichgewicht einstellen 


könne, was er im Auge habe; er finde den Umstand wichtiger, dass er 


durchaus nicht über das Abc hinauskomme mit ihr, indem sie die Buchstaben 
nicht zu fassen imstande sei. 

Fräulein Rottenmeier fühlte sich beruhigter und entließ® den Herrn 
Kandidaten zu seiner Arbeit. Am späteren Nachmittag stieg ihr die 
Erinnerung an Heidis Aufzug bei seiner vorgehabten Abreise auf, und sie 
beschloss, die Gewandung des Kindes durch verschiedene Kleidungsstücke 
der Klara in den nötigen Stand zu setzen, bevor Herr Sesemann erscheinen 
würde. Sie teilte ihre Gedanken darüber an Klara mit, und da diese mit allem 
einverstanden war und dem Heidi eine Menge Kleider und Tücher und Hüte 
schenken wollte, verfügte sich die Dame in Heidis Zimmer, um seinen 
Kleiderschrank zu besehen und zu untersuchen, was da von dem Vorhandenen 
bleiben und was entfernt werden solle. Aber in wenig Minuten kam sie wieder 
zurück mit Gebärden des Abscheus. “Was muss ich entdecken, Adelheid!”, 
rief sie aus. “Es ist nie dagewesen! In deinem Kleiderschrank, einem Schrank 
für Kleider, Adelheid, im Fuß dieses Schrankes, was finde ich? Einen Haufen 
kleiner Brote! Brot, sage ich, Klara, im Kleiderschrank! Und einen solchen 
Haufen aufspeichern!”— “Tinette”, rief sie jetzt ins Esszimmer hinaus, 
“schaffen Sie mir das alte Brot fort aus dem Schrank der Adelheid und den 
zerdrückten Strohhut auf dem Tisch!” 

“Nein! Nein!”, schrie Heidi auf; “ich muss den Hut haben, und die 
Brötchen sind für die Großmutter”, und Heidi wollte der Tinette nachstürzen, 
aber es wurde von Fräulein Rottenmeier festgehalten. 

“Du bleibst hier und der Kram wird hingebracht, wo er hingehört”, sagte 
sie bestimmt und hielt das Kind zurück. Aber nun warf sich Heidi an Klaras 
Sessel nieder und fing ganz verzweiflungsvoll zu weinen an, immer lauter 
und schmerzlicher, und schluchzte ein Mal ums andere in seinem Jammer auf: 
“Nun hat die Großmutter keine Brötchen mehr. Sie waren für die Großmutter, 
nun sind sie alle fort und die Großmutter bekommt keine!”, und Heidi weinte 
auf, als wollte ihm das Herz zerspringen. Fräulein Rottenmeier lief hinaus. 
Klara wurde es angst und bange bei dem Jammer. “Heidi, Heidi, weine nur 
nicht so”, sagte sie bittend, “hör mich nur! Jammere nur nicht so, sieh, ich 


verspreche dir, ich gebe dir gerade so viel Brötchen für die Großmutter, oder 


noch mehr, wenn du einmal heimgehst, und dann sind diese frisch und weich, 
und die deinen wären ja ganz hart geworden und waren es schon. Komm, 
Heidi, weine nur nicht mehr so!” 

Heidi konnte noch lange nicht aus seinem Schluchzen herauskommen; 
aber es verstand Klaras Trost und hielt sich daran, sonst hätte es gar nicht 
mehr zu weinen aufhören können. Es musste auch noch mehrere Male seiner 
Hoffnung gewiss werden und Klara, durch die letzten Anfälle von Schluchzen 
unterbrochen, fragen: “Gibst du mir so viele, viele, wie ich hatte, für die 
Großmutter?” 

Und Klara versicherte immer wieder: “Gewiss, ganz gewiss, noch mehr, 
sei nur wieder froh!” 

Noch zum Abendtisch kam Heidi mit den rot verweinten Augen, und als es 
sein Brötchen erblickte, musste es gleich noch einmal aufschluchzen. Aber es 
bezwang sich jetzt mit Gewalt, denn es verstand, dass es sich am Tisch ruhig 
verhalten musste. Sebastian machte heute jedes Mal die merkwürdigsten 
Gebärden, wenn er in Heidis Nähe kam; er deutete bald auf seinen, bald auf 
Heidis Kopf, dann nickte er wieder und kniff die Augen zu, so als wollte er 
sagen: “Nur getrost! Ich hab’s schon gemerkt und besorgt.” 

Als Heidi später in sein Zimmer kam und in sein Bett steigen wollte, lag 
sein zerdrücktes Strohhütchen unter der Decke versteckt. Mit Entzücken zog 
es den alten Hut hervor, zerdrückte ihn vor lauter Freude noch ein wenig mehr 
und versteckte ihn dann, in ein Taschentüchlein eingewickelt, in die 
allerhinterste Ecke seines Schrankes. Das Hütchen hatte der Sebastian unter 
die Decke gesteckt; er war zu gleicher Zeit mit Tinette im Esszimmer 
gewesen, als diese gerufen wurde, und hatte Heidis Jammerruf vernommen. 
Dann war er Tinette nachgegangen, und als sie aus Heidis Zimmer heraustrat 
mit ihrer Brotlast und dem Hütchen oben darauf, hatte er schnell dieses 
weggenommen und ihr zugerufen: “Das will ich schon forttun.” Darauf hatte 
er es in aller Freude für Heidi gerettet, was er ihm beim Abendessen zur 


Erheiterung andeuten wollte. 


Der Hausherr hört allerlei in seinem Hause, 
das er noch nicht gehört hat 


Ks 


EINIGE TAGE NACH diesen Ereignissen war im Hause Sesemann große 
Lebendigkeit und ein eifriges Treppauf- und Treppabrennen, denn eben war 
der Hausherr von seiner Reise zurückgekehrt, und aus dem bepackten Wagen 
wurde von Sebastian und Tinette eine Last nach der anderen hinaufgetragen, 
denn Herr Sesemann brachte immer eine Menge schöner Sachen mit nach 
Hause. 

Er selbst war vor allem in das Zimmer seiner Tochter eingetreten, um sie 
zu begrüßen. Heidi saß bei ihr, denn es war die Zeit des späten Nachmittags, 
da die beiden immer zusammen waren. Klara begrüßte ihren Vater mit großer 
Zärtlichkeit, denn sie liebte ihn sehr, und der gute Papa grüßte sein Klärchen 
nicht weniger liebevoll. Dann streckte er seine Hand dem Heidi entgegen, das 
sich leise in eine Ecke zurückgezogen hatte, und sagte freundlich: “Und das 
ist unsre kleine Schweizerin; komm her, gib mir mal eine Hand! So ist’s 
recht! Nun sag mir mal, seid ihr auch gute Freunde zusammen, Klara und du? 
Nicht zanken und böse werden, und dann weinen und dann versöhnen, und 
dann wieder von vorn anfangen, nun?” 

“Nein, Klara ist immer gut mit mir”, entgegnete Heidi. 

“Und Heidi hat auch noch gar nie versucht zu zanken, Papa”, warf Klara 
schnell ein. 

“So ist’s gut, das hör ich gern”, sagte der Papa, indem er aufstand. “Nun 
musst du aber erlauben, Klärchen, dass ich etwas genieße; heute habe ich 
noch nichts bekommen. Nachher komm ich wieder zu dir und du sollst sehen, 
was ich mitgebracht habe!” 

Herr Sesemann trat ins Esszimmer ein, wo Fräulein Rottenmeier den Tisch 
überschaute, der für sein Mittagsmahl gerüstet war. Nachdem Herr Sesemann 


sich niedergelassen und die Dame ihm gegenüber Platz genommen hatte und 


aussah wie ein lebendiges Missgeschick, wandte sich der Hausherr zu ihr: 
“Aber Fräulein Rottenmeier, was muss ich denken? Sie haben zu meinem 
Empfang ein wahrhaft erschreckendes Gesicht aufgesetzt. Wo fehlt es denn? 
Klärchen ist ganz munter.” 

“Herr Sesemann”, begann die Dame mit gewichtigem Ernst, “Klara ist mit 
betroffen, wir sind fürchterlich getäuscht worden.” 

“Wieso?”, fragte Herr Sesemann und trank in aller Ruhe einen Schluck 
Wein. 

“Wir hatten ja beschlossen, wie Sie wissen, Herr Sesemann, eine Gespielin 
für Klara ins Haus zu nehmen, und da ich ja weiß, wie sehr Sie darauf halten, 
dass nur Gutes und Edles Ihre Tochter umgebe, hatte ich meinen Sinn auf ein 
junges Schweizermädchen gerichtet, indem ich hoffte, eines jener Wesen bei 
uns eintreten zu sehen, von denen ich schon so oft gelesen, welche, der reinen 
Bergluft entsprossen, sozusagen, ohne die Erde zu berühren, durch das Leben 
gehen.” 

“Ich glaube zwar”, bemerkte hier Herr Sesemann, “dass auch die 
Schweizerkinder den Erdboden berühren, wenn sie vorwärts kommen wollen; 
sonst wären ihnen wohl Flügel gewachsen statt der Füße.” 

“Ach, Herr Sesemann, Sie verstehen mich wohl”, fuhr das Fräulein fort; 
“Ich meinte eine jener so bekannten, in den hohen, reinen Bergregionen 
lebenden Gestalten, die nur wie ein idealer Hauch an uns vorüberziehen.” 

“Was sollte aber meine Klara mit einem idealen Hauch anfangen, Fräulein 
Rottenmeier?” 

“Nein, Herr Sesemann, ich scherze nicht, die Sache ist mir ernster, als Sie 
denken; ich bin schrecklich, wirklich ganz schrecklich getäuscht worden.” 

“Aber worin liegt denn das Schreckliche? So gar erschrecklich sieht mir 
das Kind nicht aus”, bemerkte ruhig Herr Sesemann. 

“Sie sollten nur eines wissen, Herr Sesemann, nur das eine, mit was für 
Menschen und Tieren dieses Wesen Ihr Haus in Ihrer Abwesenheit bevölkert 
hat; davon könnte der Herr Kandidat erzählen.” 


“Mit Tieren? Wie muss ich das verstehen, Fräulein Rottenmeier?” 


“Es ist eben nicht zu verstehen; die ganze Aufführung dieses Wesens wäre 
nicht zu verstehen, wenn nicht aus dem einen Punkte, dass es Anfälle von 
völliger Verstandesgestörtheit hat.” 

Bis hierher hatte Herr Sesemann die Sache nicht für wichtig gehalten; aber 
Gestörtheit des Verstandes? Eine solche konnte ja für seine Tochter die 
bedenklichsten Folgen haben. Herr Sesemann schaute Fräulein Rottenmeier 
sehr genau an, so, als wollte er sich erst versichern, ob nicht etwa bei ihr eine 
derartige Störung zu bemerken sei. In diesem Augenblick wurde die Tür 
aufgetan und der Herr Kandidat angemeldet. 

“Ah, da kommt unser Herr Kandidat, der wird uns Aufschluss geben!”, rief 
ihm Herr Sesemann entgegen. “Kommen Sie, kommen Sie, setzen Sie sich zu 
mir!” Herr Sesemann streckte dem Eintretenden die Hand entgegen. “Der 
Herr Kandidat trinkt eine Tasse schwarzen Kaffee mit mir, Fräulein 
Rottenmeier! Setzen Sie sich, setzen Sie sich — keine Komplimente! Und 
nun sagen Sie mir, Herr Kandidat, was ist mit dem Kinde, das als Gespielin 
meiner Tochter ins Haus gekommen ist und das Sie unterrichten. Was hat es 
für eine Bewandtnis mit den Tieren, die es ins Haus gebracht, und wie steht es 
mit seinem Verstand?” 

Der Herr Kandidat musste erst seine Freude über Herrn Sesemanns 
glückliche Rückkehr aussprechen und ihn willkommen heißen, weswegen er 
ja gekommen war; aber Herr Sesemann drängte ihn, dass er ihm Aufschluss 
gebe über die fraglichen Punkte. So begann denn der Herr Kandidat: “Wenn 
ich mich über das Wesen dieses jungen Mädchens aussprechen soll, Herr 
Sesemann, so möchte ich vor allem darauf aufmerksam machen, dass, wenn 
auch auf der einen Seite sich ein Mangel der Entwicklung, welcher durch eine 
mehr oder weniger vernachlässigte Erziehung, oder besser gesagt, etwas 
verspäteten Unterricht verursacht und durch die mehr oder weniger, jedoch 
durchaus nicht in jeder Beziehung zu verurteilende, im Gegenteil ihre guten 
Seiten unstreitig dartuende Abgeschiedenheit eines längeren 
Alpenaufenthalts, welcher, wenn er nicht eine gewisse Dauer überschreitet, ja 


ohne Zweifel seine gute Seite—” 


“Mein lieber Herr Kandidat”, unterbrach hier Herr Sesemann, “Sie geben 
sich wirklich zu viel Mühe; sagen Sie mir, hat auch Ihnen das Kind einen 
Schrecken beigebracht durch eingeschleppte Tiere, und was halten Sie 
überhaupt von diesem Umgang für mein Töchterchen?” 

“Ich möchte dem jungen Mädchen in keiner Art zu nahe treten”, begann 
der Herr Kandidat wieder, “denn wenn es auch auf der einen Seite in einer Art 
von gesellschaftlicher Unerfahrenheit, welche mit dem mehr oder weniger 
unkultivierten Leben, in welchem das junge Mädchen bis zu dem Augenblick 
seiner Versetzung nach Frankfurt sich bewegte, welche Versetzung allerdings 
in die Entwicklung dieses, ich möchte sagen noch völlig, wenigstens teilweise 
unentwickelten, aber anderseits mit nicht zu verachtenden Anlagen begabten 
und wenn allseitig umsichtig geleitet—” 

“Entschuldigen Sie, Herr Kandidat, bitte, lassen Sie sich nicht stören, ich 
werde — ich muss schnell einmal nach meiner Tochter sehen.” Damit lief 
Herr Sesemann zur Tür hinaus und kam nicht wieder. Drüben im 
Studierzimmer setzte er sich zu seinem Töchterchen hin; Heidi war 
aufgestanden. Herr Sesemann wandte sich nach dem Kinde um: “Hör mal, 
Kleine, hol mir doch schnell — wart einmal — hol mir mal” — (Herr 
Sesemann wusste nicht recht, was er bedurfte, Heidi sollte aber ein wenig 
ausgeschickt werden)— “hol mir doch mal ein Glas Wasser.” 

“Frisches?”, fragte Heidi. 

“Jawohl! Jawohl! Recht frisches!”, gab Herr Sesemann zurück. Heidi 
verschwand. 

“Nun, mein liebes Klärchen”, sagte der Papa, indem er ganz nah an sein 
Töchterchen heranrückte und dessen Hand in die seinige legte, “sag du mir 
klar und fasslich: Was für Tiere hat diese deine Gespielin ins Haus gebracht 
und warum muss Fräulein Rottenmeier denken, sie sei zeitweise nicht ganz 
recht im Kopf; kannst du mir das sagen?” 

Das konnte Klara, denn die erschrockene Dame hatte auch ihr von Heidis 
sich verwirrenden Reden gesprochen, die aber für Klara alle einen Sinn 
hatten. Sie erzählte erst dem Vater die Geschichten von der Schildkröte und 


den jungen Katzen und erklärte ihm dann Heidis Reden, welche die Dame so 


erschreckt hatten. Jetzt lachte Herr Sesemann herzlich. “So willst du nicht, 
dass ich das Kind nach Haus schicke, Klärchen, du bist seiner nicht müde?”, 
fragte der Vater. 

“Nein, nein, Papa, tu nur das nicht!”, rief Klara abwehrend aus. “Seit Heidi 
da ist, begegnet immer etwas, jeden Tag, und es ist so kurzweilig, ganz anders 
als vorher, da begegnete nie etwas, und Heidi erzählt mir auch so viel.” 

“Schon gut, schon gut, Klärchen, da kommt ja auch deine Freundin schon 
wieder. Na, schönes, frisches Wasser geholt?”, fragte Herr Sesemann, da ihm 
Heidi nun ein Glas Wasser hinstreckte. 

“Ja, frisch vom Brunnen”, antwortete Heidi. 

“Du bist doch nicht selbst zum Brunnen gelaufen, Heidi?”, sagte Klara. 

“Doch gewiss, es ist ganz frisch, aber ich musste weit gehen, denn am 
ersten Brunnen waren so viele Leute. Da ging ich die Straße ganz hinab, aber 
beim zweiten waren wieder so viele Leute; da ging ich in die andere Straße 
hinein und dort nahm ich Wasser, und der Herr mit den weißen Haaren lässt 
Herrn Sesemann freundlich grüßen.” 

“Na, die Expedition ist gut”, lachte Herr Sesemann, “und wer ist denn der 
Herr?” 

“Er kam beim Brunnen vorbei und dann stand er still und sagte: “Weil du 
doch ein Glas hast, so gib mir auch einmal zu trinken; wem bringst du dein 
Glas Wasser?’ Und ich sagte: ‘Herrn Sesemann.’ Da lachte er sehr stark, und 
dann sagte er den Gruß und auch noch, Herr Sesemann solle sich’s schmecken 
lassen.” 

“So, und wer lässt mir denn wohl den guten Wunsch sagen? Wie sah der 
Herr denn weiter aus?”, fragte Herr Sesemann. 

“Er lacht freundlich und hat eine dicke goldene Kette und ein goldenes 
Ding hängt daran mit einem großen roten Stein und auf seinem Stock ist ein 
Rosskopf.” 

“Das ist der Herr Doktor”— “Das ist mein alter Doktor”, sagten Klara und 
ihr Vater wie aus einem Munde, und Herr Sesemann lachte noch ein wenig in 
sich hinein im Gedanken an seinen Freund und dessen Betrachtungen über 


diese neue Weise, seinen Wasserbedarf sich zuführen zu lassen. 


Noch an demselben Abend erklärte Herr Sesemann, als er allein mit 
Fräulein Rottenmeier im Esszimmer saß, um allerlei häusliche 
Angelegenheiten mit ihr zu besprechen, die Gespielin seiner Tochter werde 
im Hause bleiben; er finde, das Kind sei in einem normalen Zustand, und 
seine Gesellschaft sei seiner Tochter sehr lieb und angenehmer als jede 
andere. “Ich wünsche daher”, setzte Herr Sesemann sehr bestimmt hinzu, 
“dass dieses Kind jederzeit durchaus freundlich behandelt und seine 
Eigentümlichkeiten nicht als Vergehen betrachtet werden. Sollten Sie 
übrigens mit dem Kinde nicht allein fertig werden, Fräulein Rottenmeier, so 
ist ja eine gute Hilfe für Sie in Aussicht, da in nächster Zeit meine Mutter zu 
ihrem längeren Aufenthalt in mein Haus kommt, und meine Mutter wird mit 
jedem Menschen fertig, wie er sich auch anstelle, das wissen Sie ja wohl, 
Fräulein Rottenmeier?” 

“Jawohl, das weiß ich, Herr Sesemann”, entgegnete die Dame, aber nicht 
mit dem Ausdruck der Erleichterung im Hinblick auf die angezeigte Hilfe. — 

Herr Sesemann hatte diesmal nur eine kurze Zeit Ruhe zu Hause, schon 
nach vierzehn Tagen riefen ihn seine Geschäfte wieder nach Paris, und er 
tröstete sein Töchterchen, das mit der nahen Abreise nicht einverstanden war, 
mit der Aussicht auf die baldige Ankunft der Großmama, die schon nach 
einigen Tagen erwartet werden konnte. 

Kaum war auch Herr Sesemann abgereist, als schon der Brief anlangte, der 
die Abreise der Frau Sesemann aus Holstein, wo sie auf einem alten Gute 
wohnte, anzeigte und die bestimmte Zeit ihrer Ankunft auf den folgenden Tag 
meldete, damit der Wagen nach dem Bahnhof geschickt würde, um sie 
abzuholen. 

Klara war voller Freude über die Nachricht und erzählte noch an 
demselben Abend dem Heidi so viel und so lange von der Großmama, dass 
Heidi auch anfing, von der ‘Großmama’ zu reden, worauf Fräulein 
Rottenmeier Heidi mit Missbilligung anblickte, was aber das Kind auf nichts 
Besonderes bezog, denn es fühlte sich unter fortdauernder Missbilligung der 
Dame. Als es sich dann später entfernte, um in sein Schlafzimmer zu gehen, 


berief Fräulein Rottenmeier es erst in das ihrige herein und erklärte ihm hier, 


es habe niemals den Namen ‘Großmama’ anzuwenden, sondern wenn Frau 
Sesemann nun da sei, habe es sie stets “gnädige Frau’ anzureden. “Verstehst 
du das?”, fragte die Dame, als Heidi sie etwas zweifelhaft ansah; sie gab ihm 
aber einen so abschließenden Blick zurück, dass Heidi sich keine Erklärung 


mehr erbat, obschon es den Titel nicht verstanden hatte. 


Eine Großmama 


AM FOLGENDEN ABEND waren große Erwartungen und lebhafte 
Vorbereitungen im Hause Sesemann sichtbar, man konnte deutlich bemerken, 
dass die erwartete Dame ein bedeutendes Wort im Hause mitzusprechen hatte 
und dass jedermann großen Respekt vor ihr empfand. Tinette hatte ein ganz 
neues, weißes Deckelchen auf den Kopf gesetzt, und Sebastian raffte eine 
Menge von Schemeln zusammen und stellte sie an alle passenden Stellen hin, 
damit die Dame gleich einen Schemel unter den Füßen finde, wohin sie sich 
auch setzen möge. Fräulein Rottenmeier ging zur Musterung der Dinge sehr 
aufrecht durch die Zimmer, so wie um anzudeuten, dass, wenn auch eine 
zweite Herrschermacht herannahe, die ihrige dennoch nicht am Erlöschen sei. 

Jetzt rollte der Wagen vor das Haus, und Sebastian und Tinette stürzten die 
Treppe hinunter; langsam und würdevoll folgte Fräulein Rottenmeier nach, 
denn sie wusste, dass auch sie zum Empfang der Frau Sesemann zu 
erscheinen hatte. Heidi war beordert worden, sich in sein Zimmer 
zurückzuziehen und da zu warten, bis es gerufen würde, denn die Großmutter 
würde zuerst bei Klara eintreten und diese wohl allein sehen wollen. Heidi 
setzte sich in einen Winkel und repetierte seine Anrede. Es währte gar nicht 
lange, so steckte die Tinette den Kopf ein klein wenig unter Heidis Zimmertür 
und sagte kurz angebunden wie immer: “Hinübergehen ins Studierzimmer!” 

Heidi hatte Fräulein Rottenmeier nicht fragen dürfen, wie es mit der 
Anrede sei, aber es dachte, die Dame habe sich nur versprochen, denn es hatte 
bis jetzt immer erst den Titel nennen gehört und nachher den Namen; so hatte 
es sich nun die Sache zurechtgelegt. Wie es die Tür zum Studierzimmer 
aufmachte, rief ihm die Großmutter mit freundlicher Stimme entgegen: “Ah, 
da kommt ja das Kind! Komm mal her zu mir und lass dich recht ansehen.” 

Heidi trat heran, und mit seiner klaren Stimme sagte es sehr deutlich: 
“Guten Tag, Frau Gnädige.” 


“Warum nicht gar!”, lachte die Großmama. “Sagt man so bei euch? Hast 
du das daheim auf der Alp gehört?” 

“Nein, bei uns heißt niemand so”, erklärte Heidi ernsthaft. 

“So, bei uns auch nicht”, lachte die Großmama wieder und klopfte Heidi 
freundlich auf die Wange. “Das ist nichts! In der Kinderstube bin ich die 
Großmama; so sollst du mich nennen, das kannst du wohl behalten, wie?” 

“Ja, das kann ich gut”, versicherte Heidi, “vorher hab ich schon immer so 
gesagt.” 

“So, so, verstehe schon!”, sagte die Großmama und nickte ganz lustig mit 
dem Kopfe. Dann schaute sie Heidi genau an und nickte von Zeit zu Zeit 
wieder mit dem Kopf, und Heidi guckte ihr auch ganz ernsthaft in die Augen, 
denn da kam etwas so Herzliches heraus, dass es dem Heidi ganz wohl 
machte, und die ganze Großmama gefiel dem Heidi so, dass es sie 
unverwandt anschauen musste. Sie hatte so schöne weiße Haare, und um den 
Kopf ging eine schöne Spitzenkrause, und zwei breite Bänder flatterten von 
der Haube weg und bewegten sich immer irgendwie, so als ob stets ein 
leichter Wind um die Großmama wehe, was das Heidi ganz besonders 
anmutete. 

“Und wie heißt du, Kind?”, fragte jetzt die Großmama. 

“Ich heiße nur Heidi; aber weil ich soll Adelheid heißen, so will ich schon 
Acht geben—”; Heidi stockte, denn es fühlte sich ein wenig schuldig, da es 
noch immer keine Antwort gab, wenn Fräulein Rottenmeier unversehens rief: 
“Adelheid!”, indem es ihm noch immer nicht recht gegenwärtig war, dass dies 
sein Name sei, und Fräulein Rottenmeier war eben ins Zimmer getreten. 

“Frau Sesemann wird unstreitig billigen”, fiel hier die eben Eingetretene 
ein, “dass ich einen Namen wählen musste, den man doch aussprechen kann, 
ohne sich selbst genieren zu müssen, schon um der Dienstboten willen.” 

“Werteste Rottenmeier”, entgegnete Frau Sesemann, “wenn ein Mensch 
einmal ‘Heidi’ heißt und an den Namen gewöhnt ist, so nenn ich ihn so, und 
dabei bleibt’s!” 

Es war Fräulein Rottenmeier sehr genierlich, dass die alte Dame sie 


beständig nur bei ihrem Namen nannte, ohne weitere Titulatur; aber da war 


nichts zu machen; die Großmama hatte einmal ihre eigenen Wege, und diese 
ging sie, da half kein Mittel dagegen. Auch ihre fünf Sinne hatte die 
Großmama noch ganz scharf und gesund, und sie bemerkte, was im Hause 
vorging, sobald sie es betreten hatte. 

Als am Tage nach ihrer Ankunft Klara sich zur gewohnten Zeit nach Tisch 
niederlegte, setzte die Großmama sich neben sie auf einen Lehnstuhl und 
schloss ihre Augen für einige Minuten; dann stand sie schon wieder auf — 
denn sie war gleich wieder munter — und trat ins Esszimmer hinaus; da war 
niemand. “Die schläft”, sagte sie vor sich hin, ging dann nach dem Zimmer 
der Dame Rottenmeier und klopfte kräftig an die Tür. Nach einiger Zeit 
erschien diese und fuhr erschrocken ein wenig zurück bei dem unerwarteten 
Besuch. 

“Wo hält sich das Kind auf um diese Zeit, und was tut es? Das wollte ich 
wissen”, sagte Frau Sesemann. 

“In seinem Zimmer sitzt es, wo es sich nützlich beschäftigen könnte, wenn 
es den leisesten Tätigkeitstrieb hätte; aber Frau Sesemann sollte nur wissen, 
was für verkehrtes Zeug sich dieses Wesen oft ausdenkt und wirklich 
ausführt, Dinge, die ich in gebildeter Gesellschaft kaum erzählen könnte.” 

“Das würde ich gerade auch tun, wenn ich so da drinnen säße wie dieses 
Kind, das kann ich Ihnen sagen, und Sie könnten zusehen, wie Sie mein Zeug 
in gebildeter Gesellschaft erzählen wollten! Jetzt holen Sie mir das Kind 
heraus und bringen Sie mir’s in meine Stube, ich will ihm einige hübsche 
Bücher geben, die ich mitgebracht habe.” 

“Das ist ja gerade das Unglück, das ist es ja eben!”, rief Fräulein 
Rottenmeier aus und schlug die Hände zusammen. “Was sollte das Kind mit 
Büchern tun? In all dieser Zeit hat es noch nicht einmal das Abc erlernt; es ist 
völlig unmöglich, diesem Wesen auch nur einen Begriff beizubringen, davon 
kann der Herr Kandidat reden! Wenn dieser treffliche Mensch nicht die 
Geduld eines himmlischen Engels besäße, er hätte diesen Unterricht längst 
aufgegeben.” 

“So, das ist merkwürdig, das Kind sieht nicht aus wie eines, das das Abc 


nicht erlernen kann”, sagte Frau Sesemann. “Jetzt holen Sie mir’s herüber, es 


kann vorläufig die Bilder in den Büchern ansehen.” 

Fräulein Rottenmeier wollte noch einiges bemerken, aber Frau Sesemann 
hatte sich schon umgewandt und ging rasch ihrem Zimmer zu. Sie musste sich 
sehr verwundern über die Nachricht von Heidis Beschränktheit und gedachte, 
die Sache zu untersuchen, jedoch nicht mit dem Herrn Kandidaten, den sie 
zwar um seines guten Charakters willen sehr schätzte; sie grüßte ihn auch 
immer, wenn sie mit ihm zusammentraf, überaus freundlich, lief dann aber 
sehr schnell auf eine andere Seite, um nicht in ein Gespräch mit ihm 
verwickelt zu werden, denn seine Ausdrucksweise war ihr ein wenig 
beschwerlich. 

Heidi erschien im Zimmer der Großmama und machte die Augen weit auf, 
als es die prächtigen bunten Bilder in den großen Büchern sah, welche die 
Großmama mitgebracht hatte. Auf einmal schrie Heidi laut auf, als die 
Großmama wieder ein Blatt umgewandt hatte; mit glühendem Blick schaute 
es auf die Figuren, dann stürzten ihm plötzlich die hellen Tränen aus den 
Augen, und es fing gewaltig zu schluchzen an. Die Großmama schaute das 
Bild an. Es war eine schöne, grüne Weide, wo allerlei Tierlein herumweideten 
und an den grünen Gebüschen nagten. In der Mitte stand der Hirt, auf einen 
langen Stab gestützt, der schaute den fröhlichen Tierchen zu. Alles war wie in 
Goldschimmer gemalt, denn hinten am Horizont war eben die Sonne im 
Untergehen. 

Die Großmama nahm Heidi bei der Hand. “Komm, komm, Kind”, sagte 
sie in freundlichster Weise, “nicht weinen, nicht weinen. Das hat dich wohl an 
etwas erinnert; aber sieh, da ist auch eine schöne Geschichte dazu, die erzähl 
ich heut Abend. Und da sind noch so viele schöne Geschichten in dem Buch, 
die kann man alle lesen und wieder erzählen. Komm, nun müssen wir etwas 
besprechen zusammen, trockne schön deine Tränen, so, und nun stell dich 
hier vor mich hin, dass ich dich recht ansehen kann; so ist’s recht, nun sind 
wir wieder fröhlich.” 

Aber noch verging einige Zeit, bevor Heidi zu schluchzen aufhören 


konnte. Die Großmama ließ ihm auch eine gute Weile zur Erholung, nur sagte 


sie von Zeit zu Zeit ermunternd: “So, nun ist’s gut, nun sind wir wieder froh 
zusammen.” 

Als sie endlich das Kind beruhigt sah, sagte sie: “Nun musst du mir was 
erzählen, Kind! Wie geht es denn beim Herrn Kandidaten in den 
Unterrichtsstunden, lernst du auch gut und kannst du was?” 

“O nein”, antwortete Heidi seufzend; “aber ich wusste schon, dass man es 
nicht lernen kann.” 

“Was kann man denn nicht lernen, Heidi, was meinst du?” 

“Lesen kann man nicht lernen, es ist zu schwer.” 

“Das wäre! Und woher weißt du denn diese Neuigkeit?” 

“Der Peter hat es mir gesagt und er weiß es schon, der muss immer wieder 
probieren, aber er kann es nie lernen, es ist zu schwer.” 

“So, das ist mir ein eigener Peter, der! Aber sieh, Heidi, man muss nicht 
alles nur so hinnehmen, was einem ein Peter sagt, man muss selbst probieren. 
Gewiss hast du nicht recht mit all deinen Gedanken dem Herrn Kandidaten 
zugehört und seine Buchstaben angesehen.” 

“Es nützt nichts”, versicherte Heidi mit dem Ton der vollen Ergebung in 
das Unabänderliche. 

“Heidi”, sagte nun die Großmama, “jetzt will ich dir etwas sagen: Du hast 
noch nie lesen gelernt, weil du deinem Peter geglaubt hast; nun aber sollst du 
mir glauben, und ich sage dir fest und sicher, dass du in kurzer Zeit lesen 
lernen kannst, wie eine große Menge von Kindern, die geartet sind wie du und 
nicht wie der Peter. Und nun musst du wissen, was nachher kommt, wenn du 
dann lesen kannst — du hast den Hirten gesehen auf der schönen, grünen 
Weide — ; sobald du nun lesen kannst, bekommst du das Buch, da kannst du 
seine ganze Geschichte vernehmen, ganz so, als ob sie dir jemand erzählte, 
alles, was er macht mit seinen Schafen und Ziegen und was ihm für 
merkwürdige Dinge begegnen. Das möchtest du schon wissen, Heidi, nicht?” 

Heidi hatte mit gespannter Aufmerksamkeit zugehört, und mit leuchtenden 
Augen sagte es jetzt, tief Atem holend: “Oh, wenn ich nur schon lesen 


könnte!” 


“Jetzt wird’s kommen, und gar nicht lange wird’s währen, das kann ich 
schon sehen, Heidi, und nun müssen wir mal nach der Klara sehen; komm, 
die schönen Bücher nehmen wir mit.” Damit nahm die Großmama Heidi bei 
der Hand und ging mit ihm nach dem Studierzimmer. 

Seit dem Tage, da Heidi hatte heimgehen wollen und Fräulein Rottenmeier 
es auf der Treppe ausgescholten und ihm gesagt hatte, wie schlecht und 
undankbar es sich erweise durch sein Fortlaufenwollen und wie gut es sei, 
dass Herr Sesemann nichts davon wisse, war mit dem Kinde eine 
Veränderung vorgegangen. Es hatte begriffen, dass es nicht heimgehen könne, 
wenn es wolle, wie ihm die Base gesagt hatte, sondern dass es in Frankfurt zu 
bleiben habe, lange, lange, vielleicht für immer. Es hatte auch verstanden, 
dass Herr Sesemann es sehr undankbar von ihm finden würde, wenn es 
heimgehen wollte, und es dachte sich aus, dass die Großmama und Klara auch 
so denken würden. So durfte es keinem Menschen sagen, dass es heimgehen 
möchte, denn dass die Großmama, die so freundlich mit ihm war, auch böse 
würde, wie Fräulein Rottenmeier geworden war, das wollte Heidi nicht 
verursachen. Aber in seinem Herzen wurde die Last, die darinnen lag, immer 
schwerer; es konnte nicht mehr essen, und jeden Tag wurde es ein wenig 
bleicher. Am Abend konnte es oft lange, lange nicht einschlafen, denn sobald 
es allein war und alles still ringsumher, kam ihm alles so lebendig vor die 
Augen, die Alm und der Sonnenschein darauf und die Blumen; und schlief es 
endlich doch ein, so sah es im Traum die roten Felsenspitzen am Falknis und 
das feurige Schneefeld an der Schesaplana, und erwachte dann Heidi am 
Morgen und wollte voller Freude hinausspringen aus der Hütte — da war es 
auf einmal in seinem großen Bett in Frankfurt, so weit, weit weg, und konnte 
nicht mehr heim. Dann drückte Heidi oft seinen Kopf in das Kissen und 
weinte lang, ganz leise, dass niemand es höre. 

Heidis freudloser Zustand entging der Großmama nicht. Sie ließ einige 
Tage vorübergehen und sah zu, ob die Sache sich ändere und das Kind sein 
niedergeschlagenes Wesen verlieren würde. Als es aber gleich blieb und die 
Großmama manchmal am frühen Morgen schon sehen konnte, dass Heidi 


geweint hatte, da nahm sie eines Tages das Kind wieder in ihre Stube, stellte 


es vor sich hin und sagte mit großer Freundlichkeit: “Jetzt sag mir, was dir 
fehlt, Heidi; hast du einen Kummer?” 

Aber gerade dieser freundlichen Großmama wollte Heidi nicht sich so 
undankbar zeigen, dass sie vielleicht nachher gar nicht mehr so freundlich 
wäre; so sagte Heidi traurig: “Man kann es nicht sagen.” 

“Nicht? Kann man es etwa der Klara sagen?”, fragte die Großmama. 

“O nein, keinem Menschen”, versicherte Heidi und sah dabei so 
unglücklich aus, dass es die Großmama erbarmte. 

“Komm, Kind”, sagte sie, “ich will dir was sagen: Wenn man einen 
Kummer hat, den man keinem Menschen sagen kann, so klagt man ihn dem 
lieben Gott im Himmel und bittet ihn, dass er helfe, denn er kann allem Leid 
abhelfen, das uns drückt. Das verstehst du, nicht wahr? Du betest doch jeden 
Abend zum lieben Gott im Himmel und dankst ihm für alles Gute und bittest 
ihn, dass er dich vor allem Bösen behüte?” 

“O nein, das tu ich nie”, antwortete das Kind. 

“Hast du denn gar nie gebetet, Heidi, weißt du nicht, was das ist?” 

“Nur mit der ersten Großmutter habe ich gebetet, aber es ist schon lang, 
und jetzt habe ich es vergessen.” 

“Siehst du, Heidi, darum musst du so traurig sein, weil du jetzt gar 
niemanden kennst, der dir helfen kann. Denk einmal nach, wie wohl das tun 
muss, wenn einen im Herzen etwas immerfort drückt und quält und man kann 
so jeden Augenblick zum lieben Gott hingehen und ihm alles sagen und ihn 
bitten, dass er helfe, wo uns sonst gar niemand helfen kann! Und er kann 
überall helfen und uns geben, was uns wieder froh macht.” 

Durch Heidis Augen fuhr ein Freudenstrahl: “Darf man ihm alles, alles 
sagen?” 

“Alles, Heidi, alles.” 

Das Kind zog seine Hand aus den Händen der Großmama und sagte eilig: 
“Kann ich gehen?” 

“Gewiss! Gewiss!”, gab diese zur Antwort, und Heidi lief davon und 
hinüber in sein Zimmer, und hier setzte es sich auf seinen Schemel nieder und 


faltete seine Hände und sagte dem lieben Gott alles, was in seinem Herzen 


war und es so traurig machte, und bat ihn dringend und herzlich, dass er ihm 
helfe und es wieder heimkommen lasse zum Großvater. — 

Es mochte etwas mehr als eine Woche verflossen sein seit diesem Tage, als 
der Herr Kandidat begehrte, der Frau Sesemann seine Aufwartung zu machen, 
indem er eine Besprechung über einen merkwürdigen Gegenstand mit der 
Dame abzuhalten gedachte. Er wurde auf ihre Stube berufen, und hier, wie er 
eintrat, streckte ihm Frau Sesemann sogleich freundlich die Hand entgegen: 
“Mein lieber Herr Kandidat, seien Sie mir willkommen! Setzen Sie sich her 
zu mir, hier” — sie rückte ihm den Stuhl zurecht. “So, nun sagen Sie mir, was 
bringt Sie zu mir; doch nichts Schlimmes, keine Klagen?” 

“Im Gegenteil, gnädige Frau”, begann der Herr Kandidat; “es ist etwas 
vorgefallen, das ich nicht mehr erwarten konnte und keiner, der einen Blick in 
alles Vorhergegangene hätte werfen können, denn nach allen Voraussetzungen 
musste angenommen werden, dass es eine völlige Unmöglichkeit sein müsse, 
was dennoch jetzt wirklich geschehen ist und in der wunderbarsten Weise 
stattgefunden hat, gleichsam im Gegensatz zu allem folgerichtig zu 
Erwartenden—” 

“Sollte das Kind Heidi etwa lesen gelernt haben, Herr Kandidat?”, setzte 
hier Frau Sesemann ein. 

In sprachlosem Erstaunen schaute der tiberraschte Herr die Dame an. 

“Es ist ja wirklich völlig wunderbar”, sagte er endlich, “nicht nur, dass das 
junge Mädchen nach all meinen gründlichen Erklärungen, und 
ungewöhnlichen Bemühungen das Abc nicht erlernt hat, sondern auch und 
besonders, dass es jetzt in kürzester Zeit, nachdem ich mich entschlossen 
hatte, das Unerreichbare aus den Augen zu lassen und ohne alle weiter 
greifenden Erläuterungen nur noch sozusagen die nackten Buchstaben vor die 
Augen des jungen Mädchens zu bringen, sozusagen über Nacht das Lesen 
erfasst hat, und dann sogleich mit einer Korrektheit die Worte liest, wie mir 
bei Anfängern noch selten vorgekommen ist. Fast ebenso wunderbar ist mir 
die Wahrnehmung, dass die gnädige Frau gerade diese fern liegende Tatsache 


als Möglichkeit vermutete.” 


“Es geschehen viele wunderbare Dinge im Menschenleben”, bestätigte 
Frau Sesemann und lächelte vergnüglich; “es können auch einmal zwei Dinge 
glücklich zusammentreffen, wie ein neuer Lerneifer und eine neue 
Lehrmethode, und beide können nichts schaden, Herr Kandidat. Jetzt wollen 
wir uns freuen, dass das Kind so weit ist, und auf guten Fortgang hoffen.” 

Damit begleitete sie den Herrn Kandidaten zur Tür hinaus und ging rasch 
nach dem Studierzimmer, um sich selbst der erfreulichen Nachricht zu 
versichern. Richtig saß hier Heidi neben Klara und las dieser eine Geschichte 
vor, sichtlich selbst mit dem größten Erstaunen und mit einem wachsenden 
Eifer in die neue Welt eindringend, die ihm aufgegangen war, nun ihm mit 
einem Mal aus den schwarzen Buchstaben Menschen und Dinge 
entgegentraten und Leben gewannen und zu herzbewegenden Geschichten 
wurden. Noch am selben Abend, als man sich zu Tische setzte, fand Heidi auf 
seinem Teller das große Buch liegen mit den schönen Bildern, und als es 
fragend nach der Großmama blickte, sagte diese freundlich nickend: “Ja, ja, 
nun gehört es dir.” 

“Für immer? Auch wenn ich heimgehe?”, fragte Heidi ganz rot vor Freude. 

“Gewiss, für immer!”, versicherte die Großmama; “morgen fangen wir an 
zu lesen.” 

“Aber du gehst nicht heim, noch viele Jahre nicht, Heidi”, warf Klara hier 
ein; “wenn nun die Großmama wieder fortgeht, dann musst du erst recht bei 
mir bleiben.” 

Noch vor dem Schlafengehen musste Heidi in seinem Zimmer sein 
schönes Buch ansehen, und von dem Tage an war es sein Liebstes, über 
seinem Buch zu sitzen und immer wieder die Geschichten zu lesen, zu denen 
die schönen bunten Bilder gehörten. Sagte am Abend die Großmama: “Nun 
liest uns Heidi vor”, so war das Kind sehr beglückt, denn das Lesen ging ihm 
nun ganz leicht, und wenn es die Geschichten laut vorlas, so kamen sie ihm 
noch viel schöner und verständlicher vor, und die Großmama erklärte dann 
noch so vieles und erzählte immer noch mehr dazu. Am liebsten beschaute 
Heidi immer wieder seine grüne Weide und den Hirten mitten unter der 


Herde, wie er so vergnüglich, auf seinen langen Stab gelehnt, dastand, denn 


da war er noch bei der schönen Herde des Vaters und ging nur den lustigen 
Schäfchen und Ziegen nach, weil es ihn freute. Aber dann kam das Bild, wo 
er, vom Vaterhaus weggelaufen, nun in der Fremde war und die Schweinchen 
hüten musste und ganz mager geworden war bei den Trebern, die er allein 
noch zu essen bekam. Und auf dem Bilde schien auch die Sonne nicht mehr 
so golden, da war das Land grau und nebelig. Aber dann kam noch ein Bild 
zu der Geschichte: Da kam der alte Vater mit ausgebreiteten Armen aus dem 
Hause heraus und lief dem heimkehrenden reuigen Sohn entgegen, um ihn zu 
empfangen, der ganz furchtsam und abgemagert in einem zerrissenen Wams 
daherkam. Das war Heidis Lieblingsgeschichte, die es immer wieder las, laut 
und leise, und es konnte nie genug der Erklärungen bekommen, welche die 
Großmama den Kindern dazu machte. Da waren aber noch so viele schöne 
Geschichten in dem Buch, und bei dem Lesen derselben und dem 
Bilderbesehen gingen die Tage sehr schnell dahin, und schon nahte die Zeit 


heran, welche die Großmama zu ihrer Abreise bestimmt hatte. 


Heidi nimmt auf einer Seite zu und auf der anderen ab 


DIE GROßMAMA HATTE während der ganzen Zeit ihres Aufenthalts jeden 
Nachmittag, wenn Klara sich hinlegte und Fräulein Rottenmeier, 
wahrscheinlich der Ruhe bedürftig, geheimnisvoll verschwand, sich einen 
Augenblick neben Klara hingesetzt; aber schon nach fünf Minuten war sie 
wieder auf den Füßen und hatte dann immer Heidi auf ihre Stube berufen, 
sich mit ihm besprochen und es auf allerlei Weise beschäftigt und unterhalten. 
Die Großmama hatte hübsche kleine Puppen und zeigte dem Heidi, wie man 
ihnen Kleider und Schürzchen macht, und ganz unvermerkt hatte Heidi das 
Nähen erlernt und machte den kleinen Frauenzimmern die schönsten Röcke 
und Mäntelchen, denn die Großmama hatte immer Zeugstücke von den 
prächtigsten Farben. Nun Heidi lesen konnte, durfte es auch immer wieder der 
Großmama seine Geschichten vorlesen; das machte ihm die größte Freude, 
denn je mehr es seine Geschichten las, desto lieber wurden sie ihm, denn 
Heidi lebte alles ganz mit durch, was die Leute alle zu erleben hatten, und so 
hatte es zu ihnen allen ein sehr nahes Verhältnis und freute sich immer wieder, 
bei ihnen zu sein. Aber so recht froh sah Heidi nie aus, und seine lustigen 
Augen waren nie mehr zu sehen. 

Es war die letzte Woche, welche die Großmama in Frankfurt zubringen 
wollte. Sie hatte eben nach Heidi gerufen, dass es auf ihre Stube komme; es 
war die Zeit, da Klara schlief. Als Heidi eintrat mit seinem großen Buch unter 
dem Arm, winkte ihm die Großmama, dass es ganz nahe zu ihr herankomme, 
legte das Buch weg und sagte: “Nun komm, Kind, und sag mir, warum bist du 
nicht fröhlich? Hast du immer noch denselben Kummer im Herzen?” 

“Ja”, nickte Heidi. 

“Hast du ihn dem lieben Gott geklagt?” 

“Ja.” 


“Und betest du nun alle Tage, dass alles gut werde und er dich froh 
mache?” 

“O nein, ich bete jetzt gar nie mehr.” 

“Was sagst du mir, Heidi? Was muss ich hören? Warum betest du denn 
nicht mehr?” 

“Es nützt nichts, der liebe Gott hat nicht zugehört, und ich glaube es auch 
wohl”, fuhr Heidi in einiger Aufregung weiter, “wenn nun am Abend so viele, 
viele Leute in Frankfurt alle miteinander beten, so kann der liebe Gott ja nicht 
auf alle Acht geben, und mich hat er gewiss gar nicht gehört.” 

“So, wie weißt du denn das so sicher, Heidi?” 

“Ich habe alle Tage das Gleiche gebetet, manche Woche lang, und der liebe 
Gott hat es nie getan.” 

“Ja, so geht’s nicht zu, Heidi! Das musst du nicht meinen! Siehst du, der 
liebe Gott ist für uns alle ein guter Vater, der immer weiß, was gut für uns ist, 
wenn wir es gar nicht wissen. Wenn wir aber nun etwas von ihm haben 
wollen, das nicht gut für uns ist, so gibt er uns das nicht, sondern etwas viel 
Besseres, wenn wir fortfahren, so recht herzlich zu ihm zu beten, aber nicht 
gleich weglaufen und alles Vertrauen zu ihm verlieren. Siehst du, was du nun 
von ihm erbitten wolltest, das war in diesem Augenblick nicht gut für dich; 
der liebe Gott hat dich schon gehört, er kann alle Menschen auf einmal 
anhören und übersehen, siehst du, dafür ist er der liebe Gott und nicht ein 
Mensch wie du und ich. Und weil er nun wohl wusste, was für dich gut ist, 
dachte er bei sich: ‘Ja, das Heidi soll schon einmal haben, wofür es bittet, aber 
erst dann, wenn es ihm gut ist, und so wie es darüber recht froh werden kann. 
Denn wenn ich jetzt tue, was es will, und es merkt nachher, dass es doch 
besser gewesen wäre, ich hätte ihm seinen Willen nicht getan, dann weint es 
nachher und sagt: Hätte mir doch der liebe Gott nur nicht gegeben, wofür ich 
bat, es ist gar nicht so gut, wie ich gemeint habe.’ Und während nun der liebe 
Gott auf dich niedersah, ob du ihm auch recht vertrautest und täglich zu ihm 
kommest und betest und immer zu ihm aufsehest, wenn dir etwas fehlt, da bist 
du weggelaufen ohne alles Vertrauen, hast nie mehr gebetet und hast den 


lieben Gott ganz vergessen. Aber siehst du, wenn einer es so macht und der 


liebe Gott hört seine Stimme gar nie mehr unter den Betenden, so vergisst er 
ihn auch und lässt ihn gehen, wohin er will. Wenn es ihm dabei aber schlecht 
geht und er jammert: ‘Mir hilft aber auch gar niemand!’, dann hat keiner 
Mitleiden mit ihm, sondern jeder sagt zu ihm: ‘Du bist ja selbst vom lieben 
Gott weggelaufen, der dir helfen konnte!’ Willst du’s so haben, Heidi, oder 
willst du gleich wieder zum lieben Gott gehen und ihn um Verzeihung bitten, 
dass du so von ihm weggelaufen bist, und dann alle Tage zu ihm beten und 
ihm vertrauen, dass er alles gut für dich machen werde, so dass du auch 
wieder ein frohes Herz bekommen kannst?” 

Heidi hatte sehr aufmerksam zugehört; jedes Wort der Großmama fiel in 
sein Herz, denn zu ihr hatte das Kind ein unbedingtes Vertrauen. 

“Ich will jetzt gleich auf der Stelle gehen und den lieben Gott um 
Verzeihung bitten, und ich will ihn nie mehr vergessen”, sagte Heidi 
reumütig. 

“So ist’s recht, Kind, er wird dir auch helfen zur rechten Zeit, sei nur 
getrost!”, ermunterte die Großmama, und Heidi lief sofort in sein Zimmer 
hinüber und betete ernstlich und reuig zum lieben Gott und bat ihn, dass er es 
doch nicht vergessen und auch wieder zu ihm niederschauen möge. — 

Der Tag der Abreise war gekommen, es war für Klara und Heidi ein 
trauriger Tag; aber die Großmama wusste es so einzurichten, dass sie gar 
nicht zum Bewusstsein kamen, dass es eigentlich ein trauriger Tag sei, 
sondern es war eher wie ein Festtag, bis die gute Großmama im Wagen 
davonfuhr. Da trat eine Leere und Stille im Hause ein, als wäre alles vorüber, 
und solange noch der Tag währte, saßen Klara und Heidi wie verloren da und 
wussten gar nicht, wie es nun weiter kommen sollte. 

Am folgenden Tag, als die Unterrichtsstunden vorbei und die Zeit da war, 
da die Kinder gewöhnlich zusammensaßen, trat Heidi mit seinem Buch unter 
dem Arm herein und sagte: “Ich will dir nun immer, immer vorlesen; willst 
du, Klara?” 

Der Klara war der Vorschlag recht für einmal, und Heidi machte sich mit 
Eifer an seine Tätigkeit. Aber es ging nicht lange, so hörte schon wieder alles 


auf, denn kaum hatte Heidi eine Geschichte zu lesen begonnen, die von einer 


sterbenden Großmutter handelte, als es auf einmal laut aufschrie: “Oh, nun ist 
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die Großmutter tot!”, und in ein jammervolles Weinen ausbrach, denn alles, 
was es las, war dem Heidi volle Gegenwart, und es glaubte nicht anders, als 
nun sei die Großmutter auf der Alm gestorben, und es klagte in immer 
lauterem Weinen: “Nun ist die Großmutter tot, und ich kann nie mehr zu ihr 
gehen, und sie hat nicht ein einziges Brötchen mehr bekommen!” 

Klara suchte immerfort dem Heidi zu erklären, dass es ja nicht die 
Großmutter auf der Alm sei, sondern eine ganz andere, von der diese 
Geschichte handle; aber auch, als sie endlich dazu gekommen war, dem 
aufgeregten Heidi diese Verwechslung klar zu machen, konnte es sich doch 
nicht beruhigen und weinte immer noch untröstlich weiter, denn der Gedanke 
war ihm nun im Herzen erwacht, die Großmutter könne ja sterben, während 
es So weit weg sei, und der Großvater auch noch, und wenn es dann nach 
einiger Zeit wieder heimkomme, so sei alles still und tot auf der Alm und es 
stehe ganz allein da und könne niemals mehr die sehen, die ihm lieb waren. 

Währenddessen war Fräulein Rottenmeier ins Zimmer getreten und hatte 
noch Klaras Bemühungen, Heidi über seinen Irrtum aufzuklären, mit 
angehört. Als das Kind aber immer noch nicht aufhören konnte zu 
schluchzen, trat sie mit sichtlichen Zeichen der Ungeduld zu den Kindern 
heran und sagte mit bestimmtem Ton: “Adelheid, nun ist des grundlosen 
Geschreis genug! Ich will dir eines sagen: Wenn du noch ein einziges Mal 
beim Lesen deiner Geschichten solchen Ausbrüchen den Lauf lässt, so nehme 
ich das Buch aus deinen Händen und für immer!” 

Das machte Eindruck. Heidi wurde ganz weiß vor Schrecken, das Buch 
war sein höchster Schatz. Es trocknete in größter Eile seine Tränen und 
schluckte und würgte sein Schluchzen mit Gewalt hinunter, so dass kein 
Tönchen mehr laut wurde. Das Mittel hatte geholfen, Heidi weinte nie mehr, 
was es auch lesen mochte; aber manchmal hatte es solche Anstrengungen zu 
machen, um sich zu überwinden und nicht aufzuschreien, dass Klara öfter 
ganz erstaunt sagte: “Heidi, du machst so schreckliche Grimassen, wie ich 
noch nie gesehen habe.” Aber die Grimassen machten keinen Lärm und fielen 


der Dame Rottenmeier nicht auf, und wenn Heidi seinen Anfall von 


verzweiflungsvoller Traurigkeit niedergerungen hatte, kam alles wieder ins 
Geleise für einige Zeit und war tonlos vorübergegangen. Aber seinen Appetit 
verlor Heidi so sehr und sah so mager und bleich aus, dass der Sebastian fast 
nicht ertragen konnte, das so mit anzusehen und Zeuge sein zu müssen, wie 
Heidi bei Tisch die schönsten Gerichte an sich vorübergehen ließ und nichts 
essen wollte. Er flüsterte ihm auch öfter ermunternd zu, wenn er ihm eine 
Schüssel hinhielt: “Nehmen von dem, Mamsellchen, ‘s ist vortrefflich. Nicht 
so! Einen rechten Löffel voll, noch einen!”, und dergleichen väterlicher Räte 
mehr; aber es half nichts: Heidi aß fast gar nicht mehr, und wenn es sich am 
Abend auf sein Kissen legte, so hatte es augenblicklich alles vor Augen, was 
daheim war, und nur ganz leise weinte es dann vor Sehnsucht in sein Kissen 
hinein, so dass es gar niemand hören konnte. 

So ging eine lange Zeit dahin. Heidi wusste gar nie, ob es Sommer oder 
Winter sei, denn die Mauern und Fenster, die es aus allen Fenstern des Hauses 
Sesemann erblickte, sahen immer gleich aus, und hinaus kam es nur, wenn es 
Klara besonders gut ging und eine Ausfahrt im Wagen mit ihr gemacht 
werden konnte, die aber immer sehr kurz war, denn Klara konnte nicht 
vertragen, lang zu fahren. So kam man kaum aus den Mauern und 
Steinstraßen heraus, sondern kehrte gewöhnlich vorher wieder um und fuhr 
immerfort durch große, schöne Straßen, wo Häuser und Menschen in Fülle zu 
sehen waren, aber nicht Gras und Blumen, keine Tannen und keine Berge, 
und Heidis Verlangen nach dem Anblick der schönen gewohnten Dinge 
steigerte sich mit jedem Tage mehr, so dass es jetzt nur den Namen eines 
dieser Erinnerung weckenden Worte zu lesen brauchte, so war schon ein 
Ausbruch des Schmerzes nahe, und Heidi hatte mit aller Gewalt dagegen zu 
ringen. So waren Herbst und Winter vergangen, und schon blendete die Sonne 
wieder so stark auf die weißen Mauern am Hause gegenüber, dass Heidi 
ahnte, nun sei die Zeit nahe, da der Peter wieder zur Alm führe mit den 
Geißen, da die goldenen Cystusröschen glitzerten droben im Sonnenschein 
und allabendlich ringsum alle Berge im Feuer ständen. Heidi setzte sich in 
seinem einsamen Zimmer in einen Winkel und hielt sich mit beiden Händen 


die Augen zu, dass es den Sonnenschein drüben an der Mauer nicht sehe; und 


so saß es regungslos, sein brennendes Heimweh lautlos niederkämpfend, bis 


Klara wieder nach ihm rief. 


Im Hause Sesemann spukt’s 


SEIT EINIGEN TAGEN wanderte Fräulein Rottenmeier meistens schweigend 
und in sich gekehrt im Haus herum. Wenn sie um die Zeit der Dämmerung 
von einem Zimmer ins andere oder über den langen Korridor ging, schaute sie 
öfters um sich, gegen die Ecken hin und auch schnell einmal hinter sich, so, 
als denke sie, es könnte jemand leise hinter ihr herkommen und sie 
unversehens am Rock zupfen. So allein ging sie aber nur noch in den 
bewohnten Räumen herum. Hatte sie auf dem oberen Boden, wo die feierlich 
aufgerüsteten Gastzimmer lagen, oder gar in den unteren Räumen etwas zu 
besorgen, wo der große geheimnisvolle Saal war, in dem jeder Tritt einen 
weithin schallenden Widerhall gab und die alten Ratsherren mit den großen, 
weißen Kragen so ernsthaft und unverwandt auf einen niederschauten, da rief 
sie nun regelmäßig die Tinette herbei und sagte ihr, sie habe mitzukommen, 
im Fall etwas von dort herauf- oder von oben herunterzutragen wäre. Tinette 
ihrerseits machte es pünktlich ebenso; hatte sie oben oder unten irgendein 
Geschäft abzutun, so rief sie den Sebastian herbei und sagte ihm, er habe sie 
zu begleiten, es möchte etwas herbeizubringen sein, das sie nicht allein tragen 
könnte. Wunderbarerweise tat auch Sebastian akkurat dasselbe; wurde er in 
die abgelegenen Räume geschickt, so holte er den Johann herauf und wies ihn 
an, ihn zu begleiten, im Fall er nicht herbeischaffen könnte, was erforderlich 
sei. Und jedes folgte immer ganz willig dem Ruf, obschon eigentlich nie 
etwas herbeizutragen war, so dass jedes gut hätte allein gehen können; aber es 
war so, als denke der Herbeigerufene immer bei sich, er könne den anderen 
auch bald für denselben Dienst nötig haben. Während sich solches oben 
zutrug, stand unten die langjährige Köchin tiefsinnig bei ihren Töpfen und 
schüttelte den Kopf und seufzte: “Dass ich das noch erleben musste!” 

Es ging im Hause Sesemann seit einiger Zeit etwas ganz Seltsames und 


Unheimliches vor. Jeden Morgen, wenn die Dienerschaft herunterkam, stand 


die Haustür weit offen; aber weit und breit war niemand zu sehen, der mit 
dieser Erscheinung im Zusammenhang stehen konnte. In den ersten Tagen, da 
dies geschehen war, wurden gleich mit Schrecken alle Zimmer und Räume 
des Hauses durchsucht, um zu sehen, was alles gestohlen sei, denn man 
dachte, ein Dieb habe sich im Hause verstecken können und sei in der Nacht 
mit dem Gestohlenen entflohen; aber da war gar nichts fortgekommen, es 
fehlte im ganzen Hause nicht ein einziges Ding. Abends wurde nicht nur die 
Tür doppelt zugeriegelt, sondern es wurde noch der hölzerne Balken 
vorgeschoben — es half nichts: Am Morgen stand die Tür weit offen; und so 
früh nun auch die ganze Dienerschaft in ihrer Aufregung am Morgen 
herunterkommen mochte — die Tür stand offen, wenn auch ringsum alles 
noch im tiefen Schlaf lag und Fenster und Türen an allen anderen Häusern 
noch fest verrammelt waren. Endlich fassten sich der Johann und der 
Sebastian ein Herz und machten sich auf die dringenden Zureden der Dame 
Rottenmeier bereit, die Nacht unten in dem Zimmer, das an den großen Saal 
stieß, zuzubringen und zu erwarten, was geschehe. Fräulein Rottenmeier 
suchte mehrere Waffen des Herrn Sesemann hervor und übergab dem 
Sebastian eine große Liqueurflasche, damit Stärkung vorausgehen und gute 
Wehr nachfolgen könne, wo sie nötig sei. 

Die beiden setzten sich an dem festgesetzten Abend hin und fingen gleich 
an, sich Stärkung zuzutrinken, was sie erst sehr gesprächig und dann ziemlich 
schläfrig machte, worauf sie beide sich an die Sesselrücken lehnten und 
verstummten. Als die alte Turmuhr drüben zwölf schlug, ermannte sich 
Sebastian und rief seinen Kameraden an; der war aber nicht leicht zu 
erwecken; sooft ihn Sebastian anrief, legte er seinen Kopf von einer Seite der 
Sessellehne auf die andere und schlief weiter. Sebastian lauschte nunmehr 
gespannt, er war nun wieder ganz munter geworden. Es war alles 
mäuschenstill, auch von der Straße war kein Laut mehr zu hören. Sebastian 
entschlief nicht wieder, denn jetzt wurde es ihm sehr unheimlich in der 
großen Stille, und er rief den Johann nur noch mit gedämpfter Stimme an und 
rüttelte ihn von Zeit zu Zeit ein wenig. Endlich, als es droben schon ein Uhr 


geschlagen hatte, war der Johann wach geworden und wieder zum klaren 


Bewusstsein gekommen, warum er auf dem Stuhl sitze und nicht in seinem 
Bett liege. Jetzt fuhr er auf einmal sehr tapfer empor und rief: “Nun, 
Sebastian, wir müssen doch einmal hinaus und sehen, wie’s steht; du wirst 
dich ja nicht fürchten. Nur mir nach.” 

Johann machte die leicht angelehnte Zimmertür weit auf und trat hinaus. 
Im gleichen Augenblick blies aus der offenen Haustür ein scharfer Luftzug 
her und löschte das Licht aus, das der Johann in der Hand hielt. Dieser stürzte 
zurück, warf den hinter ihm stehenden Sebastian beinah rücklings ins Zimmer 
hinein, riss ihn dann mit, schlug die Tür zu und drehte in fieberhafter Eile den 
Schlüssel um, solang er nur umging. Dann riss er seine Streichhölzer hervor 
und zündete sein Licht wieder an. Sebastian wusste gar nicht recht, was 
vorgefallen war, denn hinter dem breiten Johann stehend, hatte er den Luftzug 
nicht so deutlich empfunden. Wie er aber jenen nun bei Licht besah, tat er 
einen Schreckensruf, denn der Johann war kreideweiß und zitterte wie 
Espenlaub. “Was ist’s denn? Was war denn draußen?”, fragte der Sebastian 
teilnehmend. 

“Sperrangelweit offen die Tür”, keuchte Johann, “und auf der Treppe eine 
weiße Gestalt, siehst du, Sebastian, nur so die Treppe hinauf — husch und 
verschwunden.” 

Dem Sebastian gruselte es den ganzen Rücken hinauf. Jetzt setzten sich die 
beiden ganz nah zusammen und regten sich nicht mehr, bis dass der neue 
Morgen da war und es auf der Straße anfing, lebendig zu werden. Dann traten 
sie zusammen hinaus, machten die weit offen stehende Haustür zu und 
stiegen dann hinauf, um Fräulein Rottenmeier Bericht zu erstatten über das 
Erlebte. Die Dame war auch schon zu sprechen, denn die Erwartung der zu 
vernehmenden Dinge hatte sie nicht mehr schlafen lassen. Sobald sie nun 
vernommen hatte, was vorgefallen war, setzte sie sich hin und schrieb einen 
Brief an Herrn Sesemann, wie er noch keinen erhalten hatte; er möge sich nur 
sogleich, ohne Verzug, aufmachen und nach Hause zurückkehren, denn da 
geschähen unerhörte Dinge. Dann wurde ihm das Vorgefallene mitgeteilt 
sowie auch die Nachricht, dass fortgesetzt die Tür jeden Morgen offen stehe; 


dass also keiner im Hause seines Lebens mehr sicher sei bei dergestalt 


allnächtlich offen stehender Hauspforte und dass man überhaupt nicht 
absehen könne, was für dunkle Folgen dieser unheimliche Vorgang noch nach 
sich ziehen könne. Herr Sesemann antwortete umgehend, es sei ihm 
unmöglich, so plötzlich alles liegen zu lassen und nach Hause zu kommen. 
Die Gespenstergeschichte sei ihm sehr befremdend, er hoffe auch, sie sei 
vorübergehend; sollte es indessen keine Ruhe geben, so möge Fräulein 
Rottenmeier an Frau Sesemann schreiben und sie fragen, ob sie nicht nach 
Frankfurt zu Hilfe kommen wollte; gewiss würde seine Mutter in kürzester 
Zeit mit den Gespenstern fertig, und diese trauten sich nachher sicher so bald 
nicht wieder, sein Haus zu beunruhigen. Fräulein Rottenmeier war nicht 
zufrieden mit dem Ton dieses Briefes; die Sache war ihr zu wenig ernst 
aufgefasst. Sie schrieb unverzüglich an Frau Sesemann, aber von dieser Seite 
her tönte es nicht eben befriedigender, und die Antwort enthielt einige ganz 
anzügliche Bemerkungen. Frau Sesemann schrieb, sie gedenke nicht, extra 
von Holstein nach Frankfurt hinunterzureisen, weil die Rottenmeier 
Gespenster sehe. Übrigens sei niemals ein Gespenst gesehen worden im 
Hause Sesemann, und wenn jetzt eines darin herumfahre, so könne es nur ein 
lebendiges sein, mit dem die Rottenmeier sich sollte verständigen können; wo 
nicht, so solle sie die Nachtwächter zu Hilfe rufen. 

Aber Fräulein Rottenmeier war entschlossen, ihre Tage nicht mehr in 
Schrecken zuzubringen, und sie wusste sich zu helfen. Bis dahin hatte sie den 
beiden Kindern nichts von der Geistererscheinung gesagt, denn sie 
befürchtete, die Kinder würden vor Furcht Tag und Nacht keinen Augenblick 
mehr allein bleiben wollen, und das konnte sehr unbequeme Folgen für sie 
haben. Jetzt ging sie stracks ins Studierzimmer hinüber, wo die beiden 
zusammensaßen, und erzählte mit gedämpfter Stimme von den nächtlichen 
Erscheinungen eines Unbekannten. Sofort schrie Klara auf, sie bleibe keinen 
Augenblick mehr allein, der Papa müsse nach Hause kommen und Fräulein 
Rottenmeier müsse zum Schlafen in ihr Zimmer hinüberziehen, und Heidi 
dürfe auch nicht mehr allein sein, sonst könne das Gespenst einmal zu ihm 
kommen und ihm etwas tun; sie wollten alle in einem Zimmer schlafen und 


die ganze Nacht das Licht brennen lassen, und Tinette müsste nebenan 


schlafen und der Sebastian und der Johann müssten auch herunterkommen 
und auf dem Korridor schlafen, dass sie gleich schreien und das Gespenst 
erschrecken könnten, wenn es etwa die Treppe heraufkommen wollte. Klara 
war sehr aufgeregt und Fräulein Rottenmeier hatte nun die größte Mühe, sie 
etwas zu beschwichtigen. Sie versprach ihr, sogleich an den Papa zu 
schreiben und auch ihr Bett in Klaras Zimmer stellen und sie nie mehr allein 
lassen zu wollen. Alle konnten sie nicht in demselben Raume schlafen, aber 
wenn Adelheid sich auch fürchten sollte, so müsste Tinette ihr Nachtlager bei 
ihr aufschlagen. Aber Heidi fürchtete sich mehr vor der Tinette als vor 
Gespenstern, von denen das Kind noch gar nie etwas gehört hatte, und es 
erklärte gleich, es fürchte das Gespenst nicht und wolle schon allein in seinem 
Zimmer bleiben. Hierauf eilte Fräulein Rottenmeier an ihren Schreibtisch und 
schrieb an Herrn Sesemann, die unheimlichen Vorgänge im Hause, die 
allnächtlich sich wiederholten, hätten die zarte Konstitution seiner Tochter 
dergestalt erschüttert, dass die schlimmsten Folgen zu befürchten seien; man 
habe Beispiele von plötzlich eintretenden epileptischen Zufällen oder 
Veitstanz in solchen Verhältnissen, und seine Tochter sei allem ausgesetzt, 
wenn dieser Zustand des Schreckens im Hause nicht gehoben werde. 

Das half. Zwei Tage darauf stand Herr Sesemann vor seiner Tür und 
schellte dergestalt an seiner Hausglocke, dass alles zusammenlief und einer 
den anderen anstarrte, denn man glaubte nicht anders, als nun lasse der Geist 
frecherweise noch vor Nacht seine boshaften Stücke aus. Sebastian guckte 
ganz behutsam durch einen halb geöffneten Laden von oben herunter; in dem 
Augenblick schellte es noch einmal so nachdrücklich, dass jeder 
unwillkürlich eine Menschenhand hinter dem tüchtigen Ruck vermutete. 
Sebastian hatte die Hand erkannt, stürzte durchs Zimmer, kopfüber die Treppe 
hinunter, kam aber unten wieder auf die Füße und riss die Haustür auf. Herr 
Sesemann grüßte kurz und stieg ohne weiteres nach dem Zimmer seiner 
Tochter hinauf. Klara empfing den Papa mit einem lauten Freudenruf, und als 
er sie so munter und völlig unverändert sah, glättete sich seine Stirn, die er 
vorher sehr zusammengezogen hatte, und immer mehr, als er nun von ihr 


selbst hörte, sie sei so wohl wie immer und sie sei so froh, dass er gekommen 


sei, dass es ihr jetzt ganz recht sei, dass ein Geist im Haus herumfahre, weil er 
doch daran schuld sei, dass der Papa heimkommen musste. 

“Und wie führt sich das Gespenst weiter auf, Fräulein Rottenmeier?”, 
fragte nun Herr Sesemann mit einem lustigen Ausdruck in den Mundwinkeln. 

“Nein, Herr Sesemann”, entgegnete die Dame ernst, “es ist kein Scherz. 
Ich zweifle nicht daran, dass morgen Herr Sesemann nicht mehr lachen wird; 
denn was in dem Hause vorgeht, deutet auf Fürchterliches, das hier in 
vergangener Zeit muss vorgegangen und verheimlicht worden sein.” 

“So, davon weiß ich nichts”, bemerkte Herr Sesemann, “muss aber bitten, 
meine völlig ehrenwerten Ahnen nicht verdächtigen zu wollen. Und nun rufen 
Sie mir den Sebastian ins Esszimmer, ich will allein mit ihm reden.” 

Herr Sesemann ging hinüber und Sebastian erschien. Es war Herrn 
Sesemann nicht entgangen, dass Sebastian und Fräulein Rottenmeier sich 
nicht eben mit Zuneigung betrachteten; so hatte er seine Gedanken. 

“Komm Er her, Bursche”, winkte er dem Eintretenden entgegen, “und sag 
Er mir nun ganz ehrlich: Hat Er nicht etwa selbst ein wenig Gespenst gespielt, 
so um Fräulein Rottenmeier etwas Kurzweil zu machen, he?” 

“Nein, meiner Treu, das muss der gnädige Herr nicht glauben; es ist mir 
selbst nicht ganz gemütlich bei der Sache”, entgegnete Sebastian mit 
unverkennbarer Ehrlichkeit. 

“Nun, wenn es so steht, so will ich morgen Ihm und dem tapferen Johann 
zeigen, wie Gespenster beim Licht aussehen. Schäme Er sich, Sebastian, ein 
junger, kräftiger Bursch, wie Er ist, vor Gespenstern davonzulaufen! Nun geh 
Er unverzüglich zu meinem alten Freund, Doktor Classen: meine Empfehlung 
und er möchte unfehlbar heut Abend neun Uhr bei mir erscheinen; ich sei 
extra von Paris hergereist, um ihn zu konsultieren. Er müsse die Nacht bei mir 
wachen, so schlimm sei’s; er solle sich richten! Verstanden, Sebastian?” 

“Jawohl, jawohl! Der gnädige Herr kann sicher sein, dass ich’s gut 
mache.” Damit entfernte sich Sebastian, und Herr Sesemann kehrte zu seinem 
Töchterchen zurück, um ihr alle Furcht vor einer Erscheinung zu benehmen, 


die er noch heute ins nötige Licht stellen wollte. 


Punkt neun Uhr, als die Kinder zur Ruhe gegangen und auch Fräulein 
Rottenmeier sich zurückgezogen hatte, erschien der Doktor, der unter seinen 
grauen Haaren noch ein recht frisches Gesicht und zwei lebhaft und 
freundlich blickende Augen zeigte. Er sah etwas ängstlich aus, brach aber 
gleich nach seiner Begrüßung in ein helles Lachen aus und sagte, seinem 
Freunde auf die Schulter klopfend: “Nun, nun, für einen, bei dem man 
wachen soll, siehst du noch leidlich aus, Alter.” 

“Nur Geduld, Alter”, gab Herr Sesemann zurück; “derjenige, für den du 
wachen musst, wird schon schlimmer aussehen, wenn wir ihn erst abgefangen 
haben.” 

“Also doch ein Kranker im Haus und dazu einer, der eingefangen werden 
muss?” 

“Weit schlimmer, Doktor, weit schlimmer. Ein Gespenst im Hause, bei mir 
spukt’s!” 

Der Doktor lachte laut auf. 

“Schöne Teilnahme das, Doktor!”, fuhr Herr Sesemann fort; “schade, dass 
meine Freundin Rottenmeier sie nicht genießen kann. Sie ist fest überzeugt, 
dass ein alter Sesemann hier herumrumort und Schauertaten abbüßt.” 

“Wie hat sie ihn aber nur kennen gelernt?”, fragte der Doktor noch immer 
sehr erheitert. 

Herr Sesemann erzählte nun seinem Freunde den ganzen Vorgang und wie 
noch jetzt allnächtlich die Haustür geöffnet werde, nach der Angabe der 
sämtlichen Hausbewohner, und fügte hinzu, um für alle Fälle vorbereitet zu 
sein, habe er zwei gut geladene Revolver in das Wachtlokal legen lassen; 
denn entweder sei die Sache ein sehr unerwünschter Scherz, den sich 
vielleicht irgendein Bekannter der Dienerschaft mache, um die Leute des 
Hauses in Abwesenheit des Hausherrn zu erschrecken — dann könnte ein 
kleiner Schrecken, wie ein guter Schuss ins Leere, ihm nicht unheilsam sein 
— ; oder auch es handle sich um Diebe, die auf diese Weise erst den 
Gedanken an Gespenster aufkommen lassen wollten, um nachher umso 
sicherer zu sein, dass niemand sich herauswage — in diesem Falle könnte 


eine gute Waffe auch nicht schaden. 


Während dieser Erklärungen waren die Herren die Treppe 
hinuntergestiegen und traten in dasselbe Zimmer ein, wo Johann und 
Sebastian auch gewacht hatten. Auf dem Tische standen einige Flaschen 
schönen Weines, denn eine kleine Stärkung von Zeit zu Zeit konnte nicht 
unerwünscht sein, wenn die Nacht da zugebracht werden musste. Daneben 
lagen die beiden Revolver, und zwei, ein helles Licht verbreitende 
Armleuchter standen mitten auf dem Tisch, denn so im Halbdunkel wollte 
Herr Sesemann das Gespenst denn doch nicht erwarten. 

Nun wurde die Tür ans Schloss gelehnt, denn zu viel Licht durfte nicht in 
den Korridor hinausfließen, es konnte das Gespenst verscheuchen. Jetzt 
setzten sich die Herren gemütlich in ihre Lehnstühle und fingen an, sich 
allerlei zu erzählen, nahmen auch hier und da dazwischen einen guten 
Schluck, und so schlug es zwölf Uhr, eh sie sich’s versahen. 

“Das Gespenst hat uns gewittert und kommt wohl heut gar nicht”, sagte 
der Doktor jetzt. 

“Nur Geduld, es soll erst um ein Uhr kommen”, entgegnete der Freund. 

Das Gespräch wurde wieder aufgenommen. Es schlug ein Uhr. Ringsum 
war es völlig still, auch auf den Straßen war aller Lärm verklungen. Auf 
einmal hob der Doktor den Finger empor. 

“Pst, Sesemann, hörst du nichts?” 

Sie lauschten beide. Leise, aber ganz deutlich hörten sie, wie der Balken 
zurückgeschoben, dann der Schlüssel zweimal im Schloss umgedreht, jetzt 
die Tür geöffnet wurde. Herr Sesemann fuhr mit der Hand nach seinem 
Revolver. 

“Du fürchtest dich doch nicht?”, sagte der Doktor und stand auf. 

“Behutsam ist besser”, flüsterte Herr Sesemann, erfasste mit der Linken 
den Armleuchter mit drei Kerzen, mit der Rechten den Revolver und folgte 
dem Doktor, der, gleichermaßen mit Leuchter und Schießgewehr bewaffnet, 
voranging. Sie traten auf den Korridor hinaus. 

Durch die weit geöffnete Tür floss ein bleicher Mondschein herein und 


beleuchtete eine weiße Gestalt, die regungslos auf der Schwelle stand. 


“Wer da?”, donnerte jetzt der Doktor heraus, dass es durch den ganzen 
Korridor hallte, und beide Herren traten nun mit Lichtern und Waffen an die 
Gestalt heran. Sie kehrte sich um und tat einen leisen Schrei. Mit bloßen 
Füßen im weißen Nachtkleidchen stand Heidi da, schaute mit verwirrten 
Blicken in die hellen Flammen und auf die Waffen und zitterte und bebte wie 
ein Blättlein im Winde von oben bis unten. Die Herren schauten einander in 
großem Erstaunen an. 

“Ich glaube wahrhaftig, Sesemann, es ist deine kleine Wasserträgerin”, 
sagte der Doktor. 

“Kind, was soll das heißen?”, fragte nun Herr Sesemann. “Was wolltest du 
tun? Warum bist du hier heruntergekommen?” 

Schneeweiß vor Schrecken stand Heidi vor ihm und sagte fast tonlos: “Ich 
weiß nicht.” 

Jetzt trat der Doktor vor: “Sesemann, der Fall gehört in mein Gebiet; geh, 
setz dich einstweilen in deinen Lehnstuhl drinnen, ich will vor allem das Kind 
hinbringen, wo es hingehört.” 

Damit legte er seinen Revolver auf den Boden, nahm das zitternde Kind 
ganz väterlich bei der Hand und ging mit ihm der Treppe zu. 

“Nicht fürchten, nicht fürchten”, sagte er freundlich im Hinaufsteigen, “nur 
ganz ruhig sein, da ist gar nichts Schlimmes dabei, nur getrost sein.” 

In Heidis Zimmer eingetreten, stellte der Doktor seinen Leuchter auf den 
Tisch, nahm Heidi auf den Arm, legte es in sein Bett hinein und deckte es 
sorgfältig zu. Dann setzte er sich auf den Sessel am Bett und wartete, bis 
Heidi ein wenig beruhigt war und nicht mehr an allen Gliedern bebte. Dann 
nahm er das Kind bei der Hand und sagte begütigend: “So, nun ist alles in 
Ordnung, nun sag mir auch noch, wo wolltest du denn hin?” 

“Ich wollte gewiss nirgends hin”, versicherte Heidi; “ich bin auch gar nicht 
selbst hinuntergegangen, ich war nur auf einmal da.” 

“So, so, und hast du etwa geträumt in der Nacht, weißt du, so, dass du 
deutlich etwas sahst und hörtest?” 

“Ja, jede Nacht träumt es mir und immer gleich. Dann mein ich, ich sei 


beim Großvater, und draußen hör ich’s in den Tannen sausen und denke: Jetzt 


glitzern so schön die Sterne am Himmel, und ich laufe geschwind und mache 
die Tür auf an der Hütte und da ist’s so schön! Aber wenn ich erwache, bin 
ich immer noch in Frankfurt.” Heidi fing schon an zu kämpfen und zu 
schlucken an dem Gewicht, das den Hals hinaufstieg. 

“Hm, und tut dir denn auch nichts weh, nirgends? Nicht im Kopf oder im 
Rücken?” 

“O nein, nur hier drückt es so wie ein großer Stein immerfort.” 

“Hm, etwa so, wie wenn man etwas gegessen hat und wollte es nachher 
lieber wieder zurückgeben?” 

“Nein, so nicht, aber so schwer, wie wenn man stark weinen sollte.” 

“So, so, und weinst du denn so recht heraus?” 

“O nein, das darf man nicht, Fräulein Rottenmeier hat es verboten.” 

“Dann schluckst du’s herunter zum andern, nicht wahr, so? Richtig! Nun, 
du bist doch recht gern in Frankfurt, nicht?” 

“O ja”, war die leise Antwort; sie klang aber so, als bedeute sie eher das 
Gegenteil. 

“Hm, und wo hast du mit deinem Großvater gelebt?” 

“Immer auf der Alm.” 

“So, da ist’s doch nicht so besonders kurzweilig, eher ein wenig 
langweilig, nicht?” 

“O nein, da ist’s so schön, so schön!” Heidi konnte nicht weiter; die 
Erinnerung, die eben durchgemachte Aufregung, das lang verhaltene Weinen 
überwältigten die Kräfte des Kindes; gewaltsam stürzten ihm die Tränen aus 
den Augen und es brach in ein lautes, heftiges Schluchzen aus. 

Der Doktor stand auf; er legte freundlich Heidis Kopf auf das Kissen 
nieder und sagte: “So, noch ein klein wenig weinen, das kann nichts schaden, 
und dann schlafen, ganz fröhlich einschlafen; morgen wird alles gut.” Dann 
verließ er das Zimmer. 

Wieder unten in die Wachtstube eingetreten, ließ er sich dem harrenden 
Freunde gegenüber in den Lehnstuhl nieder und erklärte dem mit gespannter 
Erwartung Lauschenden: “Sesemann, dein kleiner Schützling ist erstens 


mondsüchtig; völlig unbewusst hat er dir allnächtlich als Gespenst die 


Haustür aufgemacht und deiner ganzen Mannschaft die Fieber des Schreckens 
ins Gebein gejagt. Zweitens wird das Kind vom Heimweh verzehrt, so dass es 
schon jetzt fast zum Geripplein abgemagert ist und es noch völlig werden 
würde; also schnelle Hilfe! Für das erste Übel und die in hohem Grade 
stattfindende Nervenaufregung gibt es nur ein Heilmittel, nämlich, dass du 
sofort das Kind in die heimatliche Bergluft zurückversetzest; für das zweite 
gibt’s ebenfalls nur eine Medizin, nämlich ganz dieselbe. Demnach reist das 
Kind morgen ab, das ist mein Rezept.” 

Herr Sesemann war aufgestanden. In größter Aufregung lief er das Zimmer 
auf und ab; jetzt brach er aus: “Mondsüchtig! Krank! Heimweh! Abgemagert 
in meinem Hause! Das alles in meinem Hause! Und niemand sieht zu und 
weiß etwas davon! Und du, Doktor, du meinst, das Kind, das frisch und 
gesund in mein Haus gekommen ist, schicke ich elend und abgemagert 
seinem Großvater zurück? Nein, Doktor, das kannst du nicht verlangen, das tu 
ich nicht, das werde ich nie tun. Jetzt nimm das Kind in die Hand, mach 
Kuren mit ihm, mach, was du willst, aber mach es mir heil und gesund, dann 
will ich es heimschicken, wenn es will; aber erst hilf du!” 

“Sesemann”, entgegnete der Doktor ernsthaft, “bedenke, was du tust! 
Dieser Zustand ist keine Krankheit, die man mit Pulvern und Pillen heilt. Das 
Kind hat keine zähe Natur, indessen, wenn du es jetzt gleich wieder in die 
kräftige Bergluft hinaufschickst, an die es gewöhnt ist, so kann es wieder 
völlig gesunden; wenn nicht — du willst nicht, dass das Kind dem Großvater 
unheilbar oder gar nicht mehr zurückkomme?” 

Herr Sesemann war erschrocken stehen geblieben: “Ja, wenn du so redest, 
Doktor, dann ist nur ein Weg, dann muss sofort gehandelt werden.” Mit 
diesen Worten nahm Herr Sesemann den Arm seines Freundes und wanderte 
mit ihm hin und her, um die Sache noch weiter zu besprechen. Dann brach der 
Doktor auf, um nach Hause zu gehen, denn es war unterdessen viel Zeit 
vergangen, und durch die Haustür, die diesmal vom Herrn des Hauses 


aufgeschlossen wurde, drang schon der helle Morgenschimmer herein. 


Am Sommerabend die Alm hinan 


HERR SESEMANN STIEG in großer Erregtheit die Treppe hinauf und 
wanderte mit festem Schritt zum Schlafgemach der Dame Rottenmeier. Hier 
klopfte er so ungewöhnlich kräftig an die Tür, dass die Bewohnerin mit einem 
Schreckensruf aus dem Schlaf auffuhr. Sie hörte die Stimme des Hausherrn 
draußen: “Bitte sich zu beeilen und im Esszimmer zu erscheinen, es muss 
sofort eine Abreise vorbereitet werden.” 

Fräulein Rottenmeier schaute auf ihre Uhr, es war halb fünf des Morgens; 
zu solcher Stunde war sie in ihrem Leben noch nie aufgestanden. Was konnte 
nur vorgefallen sein? Vor Neugierde und angstvoller Erwartung nahm sie alles 
verkehrt in die Hand und kam durchaus nicht vorwärts, denn was sie einmal 
auf den Leib gebracht hatte, suchte sie nachher rastlos im Zimmer herum. 

Unterdessen ging Herr Sesemann den Korridor entlang und zog mit aller 
Kraft an jedem Glockenzug, der je für die verschiedenen Glieder der 
Dienerschaft angebracht war, so dass in jedem der betreffenden Zimmer eine 
Schreckensgestalt aus dem Bett sprang und verkehrt in die Kleider fuhr, denn 
einer wie der andere dachte sogleich, das Gespenst habe irgendwie den 
Hausherrn gepackt und dies sei sein Hilferuf. So kamen sie nach und nach, 
einer schauerlicher aussehend als der andere, herunter und stellten sich mit 
Erstaunen vor den Hausherrn hin, denn dieser ging frisch und munter im 
Esszimmer auf und ab und sah keineswegs aus, als habe ihn ein Gespenst 
erschreckt. Johann wurde sofort hingeschickt, Pferde und Wagen in Ordnung 
zu bringen und sie nachher vorzuführen. Tinette erhielt den Auftrag, sogleich 
Heidi aufzuwecken und es in den Stand zu stellen, eine Reise anzutreten. 
Sebastian erhielt den Auftrag, nach dem Hause zu eilen, wo Heidis Base im 
Dienst stand, und diese herbeizuholen. Fräulein Rottenmeier war unterdessen 
zurechtgekommen mit ihrem Anzug, und alles saß, wie es musste, nur die 


Haube saß verkehrt auf dem Kopf, so dass es von weitem aussah, als sitze ihr 


das Gesicht auf dem Rücken. Herr Sesemann schrieb den rätselhaften Anblick 
dem frühen Schlafbrechen zu und ging unverweilt an die 
Geschäftsverhandlungen. Er erklärte der Dame, sie habe ohne Zögern einen 
Koffer zur Stelle zu schaffen, die sämtliche Habe des Schweizerkindes 
hineinzupacken — so nannte Herr Sesemann gewöhnlich das Heidi, dessen 
Name ihm etwas ungewohnt war — , dazu noch einen guten Teil von Klaras 
Zeug, damit das Kind was Rechtes mitbringe; es müsse aber alles schnell und 
ohne langes Besinnen vor sich gehen. 

Fräulein Rottenmeier blieb vor Überraschung wie in den Boden 
eingewurzelt stehen und starrte Herrn Sesemann an. Sie hatte erwartet, er 
wolle ihr im Vertrauen die Mitteilung einer schauerlichen Geistergeschichte 
machen, die er in der Nacht erlebt und die sie eben jetzt bei dem hellen 
Morgenlicht nicht ungern gehört hätte; stattdessen diese völlig prosaischen 
und dazu noch sehr unbequemen Aufträge. So schnell konnte sie das 
Unerwartete nicht bewältigen. Sprachlos stand sie immer noch da und 
erwartete ein Weiteres. 

Aber Herr Sesemann hatte keine Erklärungen im Sinn; er ließ die Dame 
stehen, wo sie stand, und ging nach dem Zimmer seiner Tochter. Wie er 
vermutet hatte, war diese durch die ungewöhnliche Bewegung im Hause wach 
geworden und lauschte nach allen Seiten hin, was wohl vorgehe. Der Vater 
setzte sich nun an ihr Bett und erzählte ihr den ganzen Verlauf der 
Geistererscheinung und dass Heidi nach des Doktors Ausspruch sehr 
angegriffen sei und wohl nach und nach seine nächtlichen Wanderungen 
ausdehnen, vielleicht gar das Dach besteigen würde, was dann mit den 
höchsten Gefahren verbunden wäre. Er habe also beschlossen, das Kind sofort 
heimzuschicken, denn solche Verantwortung könne er nicht auf sich nehmen, 
und Klara müsse sich dareinfinden, sie sehe ja ein, dass es nicht anders sein 
könne. 

Klara war sehr schmerzlich überrascht von der Mitteilung und wollte erst 
allerlei Auswege finden, aber es half nichts, der Vater blieb fest bei seinem 
Entschluss, versprach aber, im nächsten Jahre mit Klara nach der Schweiz zu 


reisen, wenn sie nun recht vernünftig sei und keinen Jammer erhebe. So ergab 


sich Klara in das Unvermeidliche, begehrte aber zum Ersatz, dass der Koffer 
für Heidi in ihr Zimmer gebracht und da gepackt werde, damit sie 
hineinstecken könne, was ihr Freude mache, was der Papa sehr gern 
bewilligte, ja er ermunterte Klara noch, dem Kinde eine schöne Aussteuer 
zurechtzumachen. Unterdessen war die Base Dete angelangt und stand in 
großer Erwartung im Vorzimmer, denn dass sie um diese ungewöhnliche Zeit 
einberufen worden war, musste etwas Außerordentliches bedeuten. Herr 
Sesemann trat zu ihr heraus und erklärte ihr, wie es mit Heidi stehe und dass 
er wünsche, sie möchte das Kind sofort, gleich heute noch, nach Hause 
bringen. Die Base sah sehr enttäuscht aus; diese Nachricht hatte sie nicht 
erwartet. Sie erinnerte sich auch noch recht wohl der Worte, die ihr der Öhi 
mit auf den Weg gegeben hatte, dass sie ihm nie mehr vor die Augen kommen 
solle, und so das Kind dem Alten einmal bringen und dann nehmen und dann 
wiederbringen, das schien ihr nicht ganz geraten zu sein. Sie besann sich also 
nicht lange, sondern sagte mit großer Beredsamkeit, heute wäre es ihr leider 
völlig unmöglich, die Reise anzutreten, und morgen könnte sie noch weniger 
daran denken, und die Tage darauf wäre es am allerunmöglichsten, um der 
darauf folgenden Geschäfte willen, und nachher könnte sie dann gar nicht 
mehr. Herr Sesemann verstand die Sprache und entließ die Base ohne 
weiteres. Nun ließ er den Sebastian vortreten und erklärte ihm, er habe sich 
unverzüglich zur Reise zu rüsten; heute habe er mit dem Kinde bis nach Basel 
zu fahren, morgen bringe er es heim. Dann könne er sogleich wieder 
umkehren, zu berichten habe er nichts, ein Brief an den Großvater werde 
diesem alles erklären. 

“Nun aber noch eine Hauptsache, Sebastian”, schloss Herr Sesemann, “und 
dass Er mir das pünktlich besorgt! Den Gasthof in Basel, den ich Ihm hier auf 
meine Karte geschrieben, kenne ich. Er weist meine Karte vor, dann wird Ihm 
ein gutes Zimmer angewiesen werden für das Kind; für sich selbst wird Er 
schon sorgen. Dann geht Er erst in des Kindes Zimmer hinein und verrammelt 
alle Fenster so vollständig, dass nur große Gewalt sie aufzubringen 
vermöchte. Ist das Kind zu Bett, so geht Er und schließt von außen die Tür ab, 


denn das Kind wandert herum in der Nacht und könnte Gefahr laufen in dem 


fremden Haus, wenn es etwa hinausginge und die Haustür aufmachen wollte; 
versteht Er das?” 

“Ah! Ah! Ah! Das war’s? So war’s?”, stieß Sebastian jetzt in größter 
Verwunderung aus, denn es war ihm eben ein großes Licht aufgegangen über 
die Geistererscheinung. 

“Ja, so war’s! Das war’s! Und Er ist ein Hasenfuß, und dem Johann kann 
Er sagen, er sei desgleichen und alle miteinander eine lächerliche 
Mannschaft.” Damit ging Herr Sesemann nach seiner Stube, setzte sich hin 
und schrieb einen Brief an den Alm-Öhi. 

Sebastian war verdutzt mitten im Zimmer stehen geblieben und 
wiederholte jetzt zu öfteren Malen in seinem Innern: “Hätt ich mich doch von 
dem Feigling von einem Johann nicht in die Wachtstube hineinreißen lassen, 
sondern wäre dem weißen Figürchen nachgegangen, was ich doch jetzt 
unzweifelhaft tun würde!”, denn jetzt beleuchtete die helle Sonne jeden 
Winkel der hellgrauen Stube mit voller Klarheit. 

Unterdessen stand Heidi völlig ahnungslos in seinem Sonntagsröckchen 
und wartete ab, was geschehen sollte, denn die Tinette hatte es nur aus dem 
Schlafe aufgerüttelt, die Kleider aus dem Schrank genommen und das 
Anziehen gefördert, ohne ein Wort zu sagen. Sie sprach niemals mit dem 
ungebildeten Heidi, denn das war ihr zu gering. 

Herr Sesemann trat mit seinem Brief ins Esszimmer ein, wo das Frühstück 
bereitstand, und rief: “Wo ist das Kind?” 

Heidi wurde gerufen. Als es zu Herrn Sesemann herantrat, um ihm ‘guten 
Morgen’ zu sagen, schaute er ihm fragend ins Gesicht: “Nun, was sagst du 
denn dazu, Kleine?” 

Heidi blickte verwundert zu ihm auf. 

“Du weißt am Ende noch gar nichts”, lachte Herr Sesemann. “Nun, heut 
gehst du heim, jetzt gleich.” 

“Heim?”, wiederholte Heidi tonlos und wurde schneeweiß, und eine kleine 
Weile konnte es gar keinen Atem mehr holen, so stark wurde sein Herz von 


dem Eindruck gepackt. 


“Nun, willst du etwa nichts wissen davon?”, fragte Herr Sesemann 
lächelnd. 

“O ja, ich will schon”, kam jetzt heraus, und nun war Heidi dunkelrot 
geworden. 

“Gut, gut”, sagte Herr Sesemann ermunternd, indem er sich setzte und 
Heidi winkte, dasselbe zu tun. “Und nun tüchtig frühstücken und hernach in 
den Wagen und fort.” 

Aber Heidi konnte keinen Bissen herunterbringen, wie es sich auch 
zwingen wollte aus Gehorsam; es war in einem Zustand von Aufregung, dass 
es gar nicht wusste, ob es wache oder träume und ob es vielleicht wieder auf 
einmal erwachen und im Nachthemdchen an der Haustür stehen werde. 

“Sebastian soll reichlich Proviant mitnehmen”, rief Herr Sesemann 
Fräulein Rottenmeier zu, die eben eintrat; “das Kind kann nicht essen, 
begreiflicherweise. — Geh hinüber zu Klara, bis der Wagen vorfährt”, setzte 
er freundlich, zu Heidi gewandt, hinzu. 

Das war Heidis Wunsch: Es sprang hinüber. Mitten in Klaras Zimmer war 
ein ungeheurer Koffer zu sehen, noch stand dessen Deckel weit offen. 

“Komm, Heidi, komm”, rief ihm Klara entgegen. “Sieh, was ich dir habe 
einpacken lassen, komm, freut’s dich?” 

Und sie nannte ihm eine ganze Menge von Dingen, Kleider und Schürzen, 
Tücher und Nähgerät, “und sieh hier, Heidi”, und Klara hob triumphierend 
einen Korb in die Höhe. Heidi guckte hinein und sprang hoch auf vor Freude, 
denn drinnen lagen wohl zwölf schöne, weiße, runde Brötchen, alle für die 
Großmutter. Die Kinder vergaßen in ihrem Jubel ganz, dass nun der 
Augenblick komme, da sie sich trennen mussten, und als mit einem Mal der 
Ruf erschallte: “Der Wagen ist bereit!” — da war keine Zeit mehr zum 
Traurigwerden. Heidi lief in sein Zimmer, da musste noch ein schönes Buch 
von der Großmama liegen, niemand konnte es eingepackt haben, denn es lag 
unter dem Kopfkissen, weil Heidi Tag und Nacht sich nicht davon trennen 
konnte. Das wurde in den Korb auf die Brötchen gelegt. Dann machte es 
seinen Schrank auf; noch suchte es nach einem Gute, das man vielleicht auch 
nicht eingepackt hatte. Richtig — auch das alte rote Tuch lag noch da, 


Fräulein Rottenmeier hatte es zu gering erachtet, um mit eingepackt zu 
werden. Heidi wickelte es um einen anderen Gegenstand und legte es 
zuoberst auf den Korb, so dass das rote Paket sehr sichtbar zur Erscheinung 
kam. Dann setzte es sein schönes Hütchen auf und verließ sein Zimmer. 

Die beiden Kinder mussten sich schnell Lebewohl sagen, denn Herr 
Sesemann stand schon da, um Heidi nach dem Wagen zu bringen. Fräulein 
Rottenmeier stand oben an der Treppe, um hier Heidi zu verabschieden. Als 
sie das seltsame rote Bündelchen erblickte, nahm sie es schnell aus dem Korb 
heraus und warf es auf den Boden. 

“Nein, Adelheid”, sagte sie tadelnd, “so kannst du nicht reisen von diesem 
Hause aus; solches Zeug brauchst du überhaupt nicht mitzuschleppen. Nun 
lebe wohl.” 

Auf dieses Verbot hin durfte Heidi sein Bündelchen nicht wieder 
aufnehmen, aber es schaute mit einem flehentlichen Blick zu dem Hausherrn 
auf, so, als wollte man ihm seinen größten Schatz nehmen. 

“Nein, nein”, sagte Herr Sesemann in sehr bestimmtem Tone, “das Kind 
soll mit heimtragen, was ihm Freude macht, und sollte es auch junge Katzen 
oder Schildkröten mit fortschleppen, so wollen wir uns darüber nicht 
aufregen, Fräulein Rottenmeier.” 

Heidi hob eilig sein Bündelchen wieder vom Boden auf, und Dank und 
Freude leuchteten ihm aus den Augen. Unten am Wagen reichte Herr 
Sesemann dem Kinde die Hand und sagte ihm mit freundlichen Worten, sie 
würden seiner gedenken, er und seine Tochter Klara; er wünschte ihm alles 
Gute auf den Weg, und Heidi dankte recht schön für alle Guttaten, die ihm 
zuteil geworden waren, und zum Schluss sagte es: “Und den Herrn Doktor 
lasse ich tausendmal grüßen und ihm auch vielmals danken.” Denn es hatte 
sich wohl gemerkt, wie er gestern Abend gesagt hatte: “Und morgen wird 
alles gut.” Nun war es so gekommen, und Heidi dachte, er habe dazu 
geholfen. 

Jetzt wurde das Kind in den Wagen gehoben und der Korb und die 
Provianttasche und der Sebastian kamen nach. Herr Sesemann rief noch 


einmal freundlich: “Glückliche Reise!”, und der Wagen rollte davon. 


Bald nachher saß Heidi in der Eisenbahn und hielt unbeweglich seinen 
Korb auf dem Schoße fest, denn es wollte ihn nicht einen Augenblick aus den 
Händen lassen, seine kostbaren Brötchen für die Großmutter waren ja darin, 
die musste es sorgfältig hüten und von Zeit zu Zeit einmal wieder ansehen 
und sich freuen darüber. Heidi saß mäuschenstille während mehrerer Stunden, 
denn erst jetzt kam es recht zum Bewusstsein, dass es auf dem Wege sei heim 
zum Großvater, auf die Alm, zur Großmutter, zum Geißenpeter, und nun kam 
ihm alles vor Augen, eins nach dem anderen, was es wieder sehen werde und 
wie alles aussehen werde daheim, und dabei stiegen ihm wieder neue 
Gedanken auf, und auf einmal sagte es ängstlich: “Sebastian, ist auch sicher 
die Großmutter auf der Alm nicht gestorben?” 

“Nein, nein”, beruhigte dieser, “wollen’s nicht hoffen, wird schon noch am 
Leben sein.” 

Dann fiel Heidi wieder in sein Sinnen zurück; nur hier und da guckte es 
einmal in seinen Korb hinein, denn alle die Brötchen der Großmutter auf den 
Tisch legen war sein Hauptgedanke. Nach längerer Zeit sagte es wieder: 
“Sebastian, wenn man nur auch ganz sicher wissen könnte, dass die 
Großmutter noch am Leben ist.” 

“Jawohl! Jawohl!”, entgegnete der Begleiter halb schlafend; “Wird schon 
noch leben, wüsste auch gar nicht, warum nicht.” 

Nach einiger Zeit drückte der Schlaf auch Heidis Augen zu, und nach der 
vergangenen unruhigen Nacht und dem frühen Aufstehen war es so 
schlafbedürftig, dass es erst wieder erwachte, als Sebastian es tüchtig am Arm 
schüttelte und ihm zurief: “Erwachen! Erwachen! Gleich aussteigen, in Basel 
angekommen!” 

Am folgenden Morgen ging’s weiter, viele Stunden lang. Heidi saß wieder 
mit seinem Korb auf dem Schoß, den es um keinen Preis dem Sebastian 
übergeben wollte; aber heute sagte es gar nichts mehr, denn nun wurde mit 
jeder Stunde die Erwartung gespannter. Dann auf einmal, als Heidi gar nicht 
daran dachte, ertönte laut der Ruf: “Maienfeld!” Es sprang von seinem Sitz 
auf, und dasselbe tat Sebastian, der auch überrascht worden war. Jetzt standen 


sie draußen, der Koffer mit ihnen, und der Bahnzug pfiff weiter ins Tal hinein. 


Sebastian sah ihm wehmiitig nach, denn er wäre viel lieber so sicher und ohne 
Mühe weitergereist, als dass er nun eine Fußpartie unternehmen sollte, die 
dazu noch mit einer Bergbesteigung enden musste, die sehr beschwerlich und 
dazu gefahrvoll sein konnte in diesem Lande, wo doch alles noch halb wild 
war, wie Sebastian annahm. Er schaute daher sehr vorsichtig um sich, wen er 
etwa beraten könnte über den sichersten Weg nach dem ‘Dörfli’. Unweit des 
kleinen Stationsgebäudes stand ein kleiner Leiterwagen mit einem mageren 
Rösslein davor; auf diesen wurden von einem breitschultrigen Manne ein paar 
große Säcke aufgeladen, die mit der Bahn hergebracht worden waren. 
Sebastian trat zu ihm heran und brachte seine Frage nach dem sichersten Weg 
zum Dörfli vor. 

“Hier sind alle Wege sicher”, war die kurze Antwort. 

Jetzt fragte Sebastian nach dem besten Wege, auf dem man gehen könne, 
ohne in die Abgründe zu stürzen, und auch wie man einen Koffer nach dem 
betreffenden Dörfli befördern könnte. Der Mann schaute nach dem Koffer hin 
und maß ihn ein wenig mit den Augen; dann erklärte er, wenn das Ding nicht 
zu schwer sei, so wolle er es auf seinen Wagen nehmen, da er selbst nach dem 
Dörfli fahre, und so gab noch ein Wort das andere, und endlich kamen die 
beiden überein, der Mann solle Kind und Koffer mit auf seinen Wagen 
nehmen, und nachher vom Dörfli aus könne das Kind am Abend mit 
irgendjemand auf die Alm geschickt werden. 

“Ich kann allein gehen, ich weiß schon den Weg vom Dörfli auf die Alm”, 
sagte hier Heidi, das mit Aufmerksamkeit der Verhandlung zugehört hatte. 
Dem Sebastian fiel eine schwere Last vom Herzen, als er sich so auf einmal 
seiner Aussicht auf das Bergklettern entledigt sah. Er winkte nun Heidi 
geheimnisvoll auf die Seite und überreichte ihm hier eine schwere Rolle und 
einen Brief an den Großvater und erklärte ihm, die Rolle sei ein Geschenk 
von Herrn Sesemann, die müsse aber zuunterst in den Korb gesteckt werden, 
noch unter die Brötchen, und darauf müsse genau Acht gegeben werden, dass 
sie nicht verloren gehe, denn darüber würde Herr Sesemann ganz fürchterlich 
böse und sein Leben lang nie mehr gut werden; das sollte das Mamsellchen 


nur ja bedenken. 


“Ich verliere sie schon nicht”, sagte Heidi zuversichtlich und steckte die 
Rolle samt dem Brief zuallerunterst in den Korb hinein. Nun wurde der 
Koffer aufgeladen, und nachher hob Sebastian Heidi samt seinem Korb auf 
den hohen Sitz empor, reichte ihm seine Hand hinauf zum Abschied und 
ermahnte es noch einmal mit allerlei Zeichen, auf den Inhalt des Korbes ein 
Auge zu haben; denn der Führer war noch in der Nähe, und Sebastian war 
vorsichtig, besonders jetzt, da er wusste, er hätte eigentlich selbst das Kind an 
Ort und Stelle bringen sollen. Der Führer schwang sich jetzt neben Heidi auf 
den Sitz hinauf, und der Wagen rollte den Bergen zu, während Sebastian, froh 
über seine Befreiung von der gefürchteten Bergreise, sich am 
Stationshäuschen niedersetzte, um den zurückgehenden Bahnzug abzuwarten. 

Der Mann auf dem Wagen war der Bäcker vom Dörfli, welcher seine 
Mehlsäcke nach Hause fuhr. Er hatte Heidi nie gesehen, aber wie jedermann 
im Dörfli wusste er von dem Kinde, das man dem Alm-Öhi gebracht hatte; 
auch hatte er Heidis Eltern gekannt und sich gleich vorgestellt, er werde es 
mit dem viel besprochenen Kinde hier zu tun haben. Es wunderte ihn nun ein 
wenig, warum das Kind schon wieder heimkommen und während der Fahrt 
fing er nun mit Heidi ein Gespräch an: “Du wirst das Kind sein, das oben 
beim Alm-Öhi war, beim Großvater?” 

“Ja.” 

“So ist es dir schlecht gegangen, dass du schon wieder von so weit her 
heimkommst?” 

“Nein, das ist es mir nicht; kein Mensch kann es so gut haben, wie man es 
in Frankfurt hat.” 

“Warum läufst du denn heim?” 

“Nur weil es mir der Herr Sesemann erlaubt hat, sonst wär ich nicht 
heimgelaufen.” 

“Pah, warum bist du denn aber nicht lieber dort geblieben, wenn man dir’s 
erlaubt hat, heimzugehen?” 

“Weil ich tausendmal lieber heimwill zum Großvater auf die Alm als sonst 
alles auf der Welt.” 


“Denkst vielleicht anders, wenn du hinaufkommst”, brummte der Bäcker; 
“nimmt mich aber doch wunder”, sagte er dann zu sich selbst, “es kann 
wissen, wie’s ist.” 

Nun fing er an zu pfeifen und sagte nichts mehr, und Heidi schaute um sich 
und fing an innerlich zu zittern vor Erregung, denn es erkannte die Bäume am 
Wege, und drüben standen die hohen Zacken des Falknis-Berges und schauten 
zu ihm herüber, so als grüßten sie es wie gute alte Freunde; und Heidi grüßte 
wieder, und mit jedem Schritt vorwärts wurde Heidis Erwartung gespannter, 
und es meinte, es müsse vom Wagen herunterspringen und aus allen Kräften 
laufen, bis es ganz oben wäre. Aber es blieb doch still sitzen und rührte sich 
nicht, aber alles zitterte an ihm. Jetzt fuhren sie im Dörfli ein, eben schlug die 
Glocke fünf Uhr. Augenblicklich sammelte sich eine Gesellschaft von 
Kindern und Frauen um den Wagen herum, und ein paar Nachbarn traten auch 
noch herzu, denn der Koffer und das Kind auf des Bäckers Wagen hatten die 
Aufmerksamkeit aller Umwohnenden auf sich gezogen, und jeder wollte 
wissen, woher und wohin und wem beide zugehörten. Als der Bäcker Heidi 
heruntergehoben hatte, sagte es eilig: “Danke, der Großvater holt dann schon 
den Koffer”, und wollte davonrennen. Aber von allen Seiten wurde es 
festgehalten, und eine Menge von Stimmen fragten alle auf einmal, jede etwas 
Eigenes. Heidi drängte sich mit einer solchen Angst auf dem Gesichte durch 
die Leute, dass man ihm unwillkürlich Platz machte und es laufen ließ, und 
einer sagte zum anderen: “Du siehst ja, wie es sich fürchtet, es hat auch alle 
Ursache.” Und dann fingen sie noch an, sich zu erzählen, wie der Alm-Öhi 
seit einem Jahr noch viel ärger geworden sei als vorher und mit keinem 
Menschen mehr ein Wort rede und ein Gesicht mache, als wolle er am 
liebsten jeden umbringen, der ihm in den Weg komme, und wenn das Kind 
auf der ganzen Welt noch wüsste wohin, so liefe es nicht in das alte 
Drachennest hinauf. Aber hier fiel der Bäcker in das Gespräch ein und sagte, 
er werde wohl mehr wissen als sie alle, und erzählte dann sehr geheimnisvoll, 
wie ein Herr das Kind bis nach Maienfeld gebracht und es ganz freundlich 
entlassen habe und auch gleich ohne Markten ihm den geforderten Fahrpreis 


und dazu noch ein Trinkgeld gegeben habe, und überhaupt könne er sicher 


sagen, dass es dem Kind wohl genug gewesen sei, wo es war, und es selbst 
begehrt habe, zum Großvater zurückzugehen. Diese Nachricht brachte eine 
große Verwunderung hervor und wurde nun gleich im ganzen Dörfli so 
verbreitet, dass noch am gleichen Abend kein Haus daselbst war, in dem man 
nicht davon redete, dass das Heidi aus allem Wohlleben zum Großvater 
zurückbegehrt habe. 

Heidi lief vom Dörfli bergan, so schnell es nur konnte; von Zeit zu Zeit 
musste es aber plötzlich stille stehen, denn es hatte ganz den Atem verloren; 
sein Korb am Arm war doch ziemlich schwer, und dazu ging es nun immer 
steiler, je höher hinauf es ging. Heidi hatte nur noch einen Gedanken: “Wird 
auch die Großmutter noch auf ihrem Plätzchen sitzen am Spinnrad in der 
Ecke, ist sie auch nicht gestorben unterdessen?” Jetzt erblickte Heidi die 
Hütte oben in der Vertiefung an der Alm, sein Herz fing an zu klopfen, Heidi 
rannte noch mehr, immer mehr und immer lauter schlug ihm das Herz. Jetzt 
war es oben — vor Zittern konnte es fast die Tür nicht aufmachen — doch 
jetzt — es sprang hinein bis mitten in die kleine Stube und stand da, völlig 
außer Atem, und brachte keinen Ton hervor. 

“Ach du mein Gott”, tönte es aus der Ecke hervor, “so sprang unser Heidi 
herein, ach, wenn ich es noch ein Mal im Leben bei mir haben könnte! Wer ist 
hereingekommen?” 

“Da bin ich ja, Großmutter, da bin ich ja”, rief Heidi jetzt und stürzte nach 
der Ecke und gleich auf seine Knie zu der Großmutter heran, fasste ihren Arm 
und ihre Hände und legte sich an sie und konnte vor Freude gar nichts mehr 
sagen. Erst war die Großmutter so überrascht, dass auch sie kein Wort 
hervorbringen konnte; dann fuhr sie mit der Hand streichelnd über Heidis 
Kraushaare hin, und nun sagte sie ein Mal über das andere: “Ja, ja, das sind 
seine Haare und es ist ja seine Stimme, ach du lieber Gott, dass du mich das 
noch erleben lässt!” Und aus den blinden Augen fielen ein paar große 
Freudentränen auf Heidis Hand nieder. “Bist du’s auch, Heidi, bist du auch 
sicher wieder da?” 

“Ja, ja, sicher, Großmutter”, rief Heidi nun mit aller Zuversicht, “weine nur 


nicht, ich bin ganz gewiss wieder da und komme alle Tage zu dir und gehe nie 


wieder fort, und du musst auch manchen Tag kein hartes Brot mehr essen, 
siehst du, Großmutter, siehst du?” 

Und Heidi packte nun aus seinem Korb ein Brötchen nach dem andern aus, 
bis es alle zwölf auf dem Schoß der Großmutter aufgehäuft hatte. 

“Ach Kind! Ach Kind! Was bringst du denn für einen Segen mit!”, rief die 
Großmutter aus, als es nicht enden wollte mit den Brötchen und immer noch 
eines folgte. “Aber der größte Segen bist du mir doch selber, Kind!” Dann 
griff sie wieder in Heidis krause Haare und strich über seine heißen Wangen 
und sagte wieder: “Sag noch ein Wort, Kind, sag noch etwas, dass ich dich 
hören kann.” 

Heidi erzählte nun der Großmutter, welche große Angst es habe ausstehen 
müssen, sie sei vielleicht gestorben unterdessen und habe nun gar nie die 
weißen Brötchen bekommen, und es könne nie, nie mehr zu ihr gehen. 

Jetzt trat Peters Mutter herein und blieb einen Augenblick unbeweglich 
stehen vor Erstaunen. Dann rief sie: “Sicher, es ist das Heidi, wie kann auch 
das sein!” 

Heidi stand auf und gab ihr die Hand, und die Brigitte konnte sich gar 
nicht genug verwundern darüber, wie Heidi aussehe, und ging um das Kind 
herum und sagte: “Großmutter, wenn du doch nur sehen könntest, was für ein 
schönes Röcklein das Heidi hat und wie es aussieht; man kennt es fast nicht 
mehr. Und das Federnhütlein auf dem Tisch gehört dir auch noch? Setz es 
doch einmal auf, so kann ich sehen, wie du drin aussiehst.” 

“Nein, ich will nicht”, erklärte Heidi, “du kannst es haben, ich brauche es 
nicht mehr, ich habe schon noch mein eigenes.” Damit machte Heidi sein 
rotes Bündelchen auf und nahm sein altes Hütchen daraus hervor, das auf der 
Reise zu den Knicken, die es schon vorher gehabt, noch einige bekommen 
hatte. Aber das kümmerte das Heidi wenig; es hatte ja nicht vergessen, wie 
der Großvater beim Abschied nachgerufen hatte, in einem Federnhut wolle er 
es niemals sehen; darum hatte Heidi sein Hütchen so sorgfältig aufgehoben, 
denn es dachte ja immer ans Heimgehen zum Großvater. Aber die Brigitte 
sagte, so einfältig müsse es nicht sein, es sei ja ein prächtiges Hütchen, das 


nehme sie nicht; man könnte es ja etwa dem Töchterlein vom Lehrer im 


Dörfli verkaufen und noch viel Geld bekommen, wenn es das Hütlein nicht 
tragen wolle. Aber Heidi blieb bei seinem Vorhaben und legte das Hütchen 
leise hinter die Großmutter in den Winkel, wo es ganz verborgen war. Dann 
zog Heidi auf einmal sein schönes Röcklein aus, und über das Unterröckchen, 
in dem es nun mit bloßen Armen dastand, band es das rote Halstuch, und nun 
fasste es die Hand der Großmutter und sagte: “Jetzt muss ich heim zum 
Großvater, aber morgen komm ich wieder zu dir; gute Nacht, Großmutter.” 

“Ja, komm auch wieder, Heidi, komm auch morgen wieder”, bat die 
Großmutter und drückte seine Hand zwischen den ihrigen und konnte das 
Kind fast nicht loslassen. 

“Warum hast du denn dein schönes Röcklein ausgezogen?”, fragte die 
Brigitte. 

“Weil ich lieber so zum Großvater will, sonst kennt er mich vielleicht nicht 
mehr, du hast mich ja auch fast nicht gekannt darin.” 

Die Brigitte ging noch mit Heidi vor die Tür hinaus, und hier sagte sie ein 
wenig geheimnisvoll zu ihm: “Den Rock hättest du schon anbehalten können, 
er hätte dich doch gekannt; aber sonst musst du dich in Acht nehmen; der 
Peterli sagt, der Alm-Öhi sei jetzt immer bös und rede kein Wort mehr.” 

Heidi sagte ‘gute Nacht’ und stieg die Alm hinan mit seinem Korb am 
Arm. Die Abendsonne leuchtete ringsum auf die grüne Alm, und jetzt war 
auch drüben das große Schneefeld an der Schesaplana sichtbar geworden und 
strahlte herüber. Heidi musste alle paar Schritte wieder stille stehen und sich 
umkehren, denn die hohen Berge hatte es im Rücken beim Hinaufsteigen. 
Jetzt fiel ein roter Schimmer vor seinen Füßen auf das Gras, es kehrte sich 
um, da — so hatte es die Herrlichkeit nicht mehr im Sinn gehabt und auch nie 
so im Traum gesehen — die Felshörner am Falknis flammten zum Himmel 
auf, das weite Schneefeld glühte und rosenrote Wolken zogen darüber hin; das 
Gras rings auf der Alm war golden, von allen Felsen flimmerte und leuchtete 
es nieder und unten schwamm weithin das ganze Tal in Duft und Gold. Heidi 
stand mitten in der Herrlichkeit, und vor Freude und Wonne liefen ihm die 
hellen Tränen die Wangen herunter, und es musste die Hände falten und in 


den Himmel hinaufschauen und ganz laut dem lieben Gott danken, dass er es 


wieder heimgebracht hatte und dass alles, alles noch so schön sei und noch 
viel schöner, als es gewusst hatte, und dass alles wieder ihm gehöre; und 
Heidi war so glücklich und so reich in all der großen Herrlichkeit, dass es gar 
nicht Worte fand, dem lieben Gott genug zu danken. Erst als das Licht 
ringsum verglühte, konnte Heidi wieder von der Stelle weg; nun rannte es 
aber so den Berg hinan, dass es gar nicht lange dauerte, so erblickte es oben 
die Tannenwipfel über dem Dache und jetzt das Dach und die ganze Hütte, 
und auf der Bank an der Hütte saß der Großvater und rauchte sein Pfeifchen, 
und über die Hütte her wogten die alten Tannenwipfel und raschelten im 
Abendwind. Jetzt rannte das Heidi noch mehr, und bevor der Alm-Öhi nur 
recht sehen konnte, was da herankam, stürzte das Kind schon auf ihn hin, 
warf seinen Korb auf den Boden und umklammerte den Alten, und vor 
Aufregung des Wiedersehens konnte es nichts sagen, als nur immer ausrufen: 
“Großvater! Großvater! Großvater!” 

Der Großvater sagte auch nichts. Seit vielen Jahren waren ihm zum 
erstenmal wieder die Augen nass geworden, und er musste mit der Hand 
darüber fahren. Dann löste er Heidis Arme von seinem Hals, setzte das Kind 
auf seine Knie und betrachtete es einen Augenblick. “So, bist du wieder 
heimgekommen, Heidi”, sagte er dann; “wie ist das? Besonders hoffärtig 
siehst du nicht aus, haben sie dich fortgeschickt?” 

“O nein, Großvater”, fing Heidi nun mit Eifer an, “das musst du nicht 
glauben, sie waren alle so gut, die Klara und die Großmama und der Herr 
Sesemann; aber siehst du, Großvater, ich konnte es fast gar nicht mehr 
aushalten, bis ich wieder bei dir daheim sein könnte, und ich habe manchmal 
gemeint, ich müsse ganz ersticken, so hat es mich gewürgt; aber ich habe 
gewiss nichts gesagt, weil es undankbar war. Aber dann auf einmal an einem 
Morgen rief mich der Herr Sesemann ganz früh — aber ich glaube, der Herr 
Doktor war schuld daran — aber es steht vielleicht alles in dem Brief” — 
damit sprang Heidi auf den Boden und holte seinen Brief und seine Rolle aus 
dem Korb herbei und legte beide in die Hand des Großvaters. 

“Das gehört dir”, sagte dieser und legte die Rolle neben sich auf die Bank. 


Dann nahm er den Brief und las ihn durch: Ohne ein Wort zu sagen, steckte er 


dann das Blatt in die Tasche. 

“Meinst, du könntest auch noch Milch trinken mit mir, Heidi?”, fragte er 
nun, indem er das Kind bei der Hand nahm, um in die Hütte einzutreten. 
“Aber nimm dort dein Geld mit dir, da kannst du ein ganzes Bett daraus 
kaufen und Kleider für ein paar Jahre.” 

“Ich brauch es gewiss nicht, Großvater”, versicherte Heidi; “ein Bett hab 
ich schon, und Kleider hat mir Klara so viele eingepackt, dass ich gewiss nie 
mehr andere brauche.” 

“Nimm’s, nimm’s, und leg’s in den Schrank, du wirst’s schon einmal 
brauchen können.” 

Heidi gehorchte und hüpfte nun dem Großvater nach in die Hütte hinein, 
wo es vor Freude über das Wiedersehen in alle Winkel sprang und die Leiter 
hinauf — aber da stand es plötzlich still und rief in Betroffenheit von oben 
herunter: “Oh, Großvater, ich habe kein Bett mehr!” 

“Kommt schon wieder”, tönte es von unten herauf, “wusste ja nicht, dass 
du wieder heimkommst; jetzt komm zur Milch!” 

Heidi kam herunter und setzte sich auf seinen hohen Stuhl am alten Platze, 
und nun erfasste es sein Schüsselchen und trank mit einer Begierde, als wäre 
etwas so Köstliches noch nie in seinen Bereich gekommen, und als es mit 
einem tiefen Atemzug das Schüsselchen hinstellte, sagte es: “So gut wie 
unsere Milch ist doch gar nichts auf der Welt, Großvater.” 

Jetzt ertönte draußen ein schriller Pfiff; wie der Blitz schoss Heidi zur Tür 
hinaus. Da kam die ganze Schar der Geißen hüpfend, springend, Sätze 
machend von der Höhe herunter, mittendrin der Peter. Als er Heidi ansichtig 
wurde, blieb er auf der Stelle völlig wie angewurzelt stehen und starrte es 
sprachlos an. Heidi rief: “Guten Abend, Peter!”, und stürzte mitten in die 
Geißen hinein: “Schwänli! Barli! Kennt ihr mich noch?”, und die Geißlein 
mussten seine Stimme gleich erkannt haben, denn sie rieben ihre Köpfe an 
Heidi und fingen an leidenschaftlich zu meckern vor Freude, und Heidi rief 
alle nacheinander beim Namen, und alle rannten wie wild durcheinander und 
drängten sich zu ihm heran; der ungeduldige Distelfink sprang hoch auf und 


über zwei Geißen weg, um gleich in die Nähe zu kommen, und sogar das 


schüchterne Schneehöppli drängte mit einem ziemlich eigensinnigen Bohren 
den großen Türk auf die Seite, der nun ganz verwundert über die Frechheit 
dastand und seinen Bart in die Luft hob, um zu zeigen, dass er es sei. 

Heidi war außer sich vor Freude, alle die alten Gefährten wieder zu haben; 
es umarmte das kleine, zartliche Schneehöppli wieder und wieder und 
streichelte den stürmischen Distelfink und wurde vor großer Liebe und 
Zutraulichkeit der Geißen hin und her gedrängt und geschoben, bis es nun 
ganz in Peters Nähe kam, der noch immer auf demselben Platze stand. 

“Komm herunter, Peter, und sag mir einmal guten Abend!”, rief ihm Heidi 
jetzt zu. 

“Bist denn wieder da?”, brachte er nun endlich in seinem Erstaunen 
heraus, und nun kam er herzu und nahm Heidis Hand, die dieses ihm schon 
lange hingehalten hatte, und nun fragte er, so wie er immer getan hatte bei der 
Heimkehr am Abend: “Kommst morgen wieder mit?” 

“Nein, morgen nicht, aber übermorgen vielleicht, denn morgen muss ich 
zur Großmutter.” 

“Es ist recht, dass du wieder da bist”, sagte der Peter und verzog sein 
Gesicht auf alle Seiten vor ungeheurem Vergnügen, dann schickte er sich zur 
Heimfahrt an; aber heute wurde es ihm so schwer wie noch nie mit seinen 
Geißen, denn als er sie endlich mit Locken und Drohen so weit gebracht hatte, 
dass sie sich um ihn sammelten, und Heidi, den einen Arm um Schwänlis und 
den andern um Bärlis Kopf gelegt, davonspazierte, da kehrten mit einem Male 
alle wieder um und liefen den dreien nach. Heidi musste mit seinen zwei 
Geißen in den Stall eintreten und die Tür zumachen, sonst wäre der Peter 
niemals mit seiner Herde fortgekommen. Als das Kind dann in die Hütte 
zurückkam, da sah es sein Bett schon wieder aufgerichtet, prächtig hoch und 
duftend, denn das Heu war noch nicht lange hereingeholt, und darüber hatte 
der Großvater ganz sorgfältig die sauberen Leintücher gebreitet. Heidi legte 
sich mit großer Lust hinein und schlief so herrlich, wie es ein ganzes Jahr lang 
nicht geschlafen hatte. Während der Nacht verließ der Großvater wohl 
zehnmal sein Lager und stieg die Leiter hinauf und lauschte sorgsam, ob 


Heidi auch schlafe und nicht unruhig werde, und suchte am Loch nach, wo 


sonst der Mond hereinkam auf Heidis Lager, ob auch das Heu noch fest 
drinnen sitze, das er hineingestopft hatte, denn von nun an durfte der 
Mondschein nicht mehr hereinkommen. Aber Heidi schlief in einem Zuge fort 
und wanderte keinen Schritt herum, denn sein großes, brennendes Verlangen 
war gestillt worden: Es hatte alle Berge und Felsen wieder im Abendglühen 
gesehen, es hatte die Tannen rauschen gehört, es war wieder daheim auf der 
Alm. 


Am Sonntag, wenn’s läutet 


HEIDI STAND UNTER den wogenden Tannen und wartete auf den Großvater, 
der mitgehen und den Koffer vom Dörfli heraufholen wollte, während es bei 
der Großmutter wäre. Das Kind konnte es fast nicht erwarten, die Großmutter 
wieder zu sehen und zu hören, wie ihr die Brötchen geschmeckt hatten, und 
doch wurde ihm wieder die Zeit nicht lang, denn es konnte ja nicht genug die 
heimatlichen Töne von dem Tannenrauschen über ihm und das Duften und 
Leuchten der grünen Weiden und der goldenen Blumen darauf eintrinken. 

Jetzt trat der Großvater aus der Hütte, schaute noch einmal rings um sich 
und sagte dann mit zufriedenem Ton: “So, nun können wir gehen.” 

Denn es war Sonnabend heut, und an dem Tage machte der Alm-Öhi alles 
sauber und in Ordnung in der Hütte, im Stall und ringsherum, das war seine 
Gewohnheit, und heut hatte er den Morgen dazu genommen, um gleich 
nachmittags mit Heidi ausziehen zu können, und so sah nun alles ringsherum 
gut und zu seiner Zufriedenheit aus. Bei der Geißenpeter-Hütte trennten sie 
sich, und Heidi sprang hinein. Schon hatte die Großmutter seinen Schritt 
gehört und rief ihm liebevoll entgegen: “Kommst du, Kind? Kommst du 
wieder?” 

Dann erfasste sie Heidis Hand und hielt sie ganz fest, denn immer noch 
fürchtete sie, das Kind könnte ihr wieder entrissen werden. Und nun musste 
die Großmutter erzählen, wie die Brötchen geschmeckt hätten, und sie sagte, 
sie habe sich so daran erlabt, dass sie meine, sie sei heute viel kräftiger als 
lang nicht mehr, und Peters Mutter fügte hinzu, die Großmutter habe vor 
lauter Sorge, sie werde zu bald fertig damit, nur ein einziges Brötchen essen 
wollen, gestern und heut zusammen, und sie käme gewiss noch ziemlich zu 
Kräften, wenn sie so acht Tage lang hintereinander jeden Tage eines essen 
wollte. Heidi hörte der Brigitte mit Aufmerksamkeit zu und blieb jetzt noch 


eine Zeit lang nachdenklich. Nun hatte es seinen Weg gefunden. “Ich weiß 


schon, was ich mache, Großmutter”, sagte es in freudigem Eifer; “ich 
schreibe der Klara einen Brief und dann schickt sie mir gewiss noch einmal so 
viel Brötchen, wie da sind, oder zweimal, denn ich hatte schon einen großen 
Haufen ganz gleiche im Kasten, und als man mir sie weggenommen hatte, 
sagte Klara, sie gebe mir gerade so viele wieder, und das tut sie schon.” 

“Ach Gott”, sagte die Brigitte, “das ist eine gute Meinung; aber denk, sie 
werden auch hart. Wenn man nur hier und da einen übrigen Batzen hätte, der 
Bäcker unten im Dörfli macht auch solche, aber ich vermag kaum das 
schwarze Brot zu bezahlen.” 

Jetzt schoss ein heller Freudenstrahl über Heidis Gesicht: “Oh, ich habe 
furchtbar viel Geld, Großmutter”, rief es jubelnd aus und hüpfte vor Freuden 
in die Höhe, “jetzt weiß ich, was ich damit mache! Alle, alle Tage musst du 
ein neues Brötchen haben und am Sonntage zwei, und der Peter kann sie 
heraufbringen vom Dörfli.” 

“Nein, nein, Kind!”, wehrte die Großmutter; “das kann nicht sein, das Geld 
hast du nicht dazu bekommen, du musst es dem Großvater geben, er sagt dir 
dann schon, was du damit machen musst.” 

Aber Heidi ließ sich nicht stören in seiner Freude, es jauchzte und hüpfte 
in der Stube herum und rief ein Mal übers andere: “Jetzt kann die Großmutter 
jeden Tag ein Brötchen essen und wird wieder ganz kräftig, und — oh, 
Großmutter”, rief es mit neuem Jubel, “wenn du dann so gesund wirst, so 
wird es dir gewiss auch wieder hell, es ist vielleicht nur, weil du so schwach 
bist.” 

Die Großmutter schwieg still, sie wollte des Kindes Freude nicht trüben. 
Bei seinem Herumhüpfen fiel dem Heidi auf einmal das alte Liederbuch der 
Großmutter in die Augen, und es kam ihm ein neuer freudiger Gedanke: 
“Großmutter, jetzt kann ich auch ganz gut lesen; soll ich dir einmal ein Lied 
lesen aus deinem alten Buch?” 

“O ja”, bat die Großmutter freudig überrascht; “kannst du das auch 
wirklich, Kind, kannst du das?” 

Heidi war auf einen Stuhl geklettert und hatte das Buch mit einer dicken 


Staubwolke heruntergezogen, denn es hatte lange unberührt gelegen da oben; 


nun wischte es Heidi sauber ab, setzte sich damit auf seinen Schemel zur 
Großmutter hin und fragte, was es nun lesen solle. 
“Was du willst, Kind, was du willst”, und mit gespannter Erwartung saß 
die Großmutter da und hatte ihr Spinnrad ein wenig von sich geschoben. 
Heidi blätterte und las leise hier und da eine Linie: “jetzt kommt etwas von 
der Sonne, das will ich dir lesen, Großmutter.” Und Heidi begann und wurde 


selbst immer eifriger und immer wärmer, während es las: 


“Die güldne Sonne Voll 
Freud und Wonne 
Bringt unsern Grenzen 
Mit ihrem Glänzen 


Ein herzerquickendes, liebliches Licht. 


Mein Haupt und Glieder 
Die lagen darnieder; 
Aber nun steh ich, 

Bin munter und fröhlich, 


Schaue den Himmel mit meinem Gesicht. 


Mein Auge schauet, 
Was Gott gebauet 
Zu seinen Ehren, 
Und uns zu lehren, 


Wie sein Vermögen sei mächtig und groß. 


Und wo die Frommen 
Dann sollen hinkommen, 
Wenn sie mit Frieden 
Von hinnen geschieden 


Aus dieser Erde vergänglichem Schoß. 


Alles vergehet, 
Gott aber stehet 


Ohn alles Wanken, 
Seine Gedanken, 
Sein Wort und Wille hat ewigen Grund. 


Sein Heil und Gnaden 

Die nehmen nicht Schaden, 
Heilen im Herzen, 

Die tödlichen Schmerzen, 


Halten uns zeitlich und ewig gesund. 


Kreuz und Elende — 
Das nimmt ein Ende, 
Nach Meeresbrausen 
Und Windessausen 


Leuchtet der Sonne erwünschtes Gesicht. 


Freude die Fülle 

Und selige Stille 

Darf ich erwarten 

Im himmlischen Garten, 


3» 


Dahin sind meine Gedanken gericht’. 


Die Großmutter saß still da mit gefalteten Händen, und ein Ausdruck 


unbeschreiblicher Freude, so wie ihn Heidi nie an ihr gesehen hatte, lag auf 


ihrem Gesicht, obschon ihr die Tränen die Wangen herabliefen. Als Heidi 


schwieg, bat sie mit Verlangen: “Oh, noch einmal, Heidi, lass es mich noch 


einmal hören: 


‘Kreuz und Elende 


Das nimmt ein Ende’—” 


Und das Kind fing noch einmal an und las in eigener Freude und 


Verlangen: 


“Kreuz und Elende — 
Das nimmt ein Ende, 
Nach Meeresbrausen 
Und Windessausen 


Leuchtet der Sonne erwünschtes Gesicht. 


Freude die Fülle 

Und selige Stille 

Darf ich erwarten 

Im himmlischen Garten, 


3» 


Dahin sind meine Gedanken gericht’. 


“O Heidi, das macht hell! Das macht so hell im Herzen! Oh, wie hast du 
mir wohl gemacht, Heidi!” 

Ein Mal ums andere sagte die Großmutter die Worte der Freude, und Heidi 
strahlte vor Glück und musste sie nur immer ansehen, denn so hatte es die 
Großmutter nie gesehen. Sie hatte gar nicht mehr das alte trübselige Gesicht, 
sondern schaute so freudig und dankend auf, als sähe sie schon mit neuen, 
hellen Augen in den schönen himmlischen Garten hinein. 

Jetzt klopfte es am Fenster, und Heidi sah den Großvater draußen, der ihm 
winkte, mit heimzukommen. Es folgte schnell, aber nicht ohne die 
Großmutter zu versichern, morgen komme es wieder, und auch wenn es mit 
Peter auf die Weide gehe, so komme es doch im halben Tag zurück; denn dass 
es der Großmutter wieder hell machen konnte und sie wieder fröhlich wurde, 
das war nun für Heidi das allergrößte Glück, das es kannte, noch viel größer, 
als auf der sonnigen Weide und bei den Blumen und Geißen zu sein. Die 
Brigitte lief dem Heidi unter die Tür nach mit Rock und Hut, dass es seine 
Habe mitnehme. Den Rock nahm es auf den Arm, denn der Großvater kenne 
es jetzt schon, dachte es bei sich; aber den Hut wies es hartnäckig zurück, die 
Brigitte sollte ihn nur behalten, es setze ihn nie, nie mehr auf den Kopf. Heidi 
war so erfüllt von seinen Erlebnissen, dass es gleich dem Großvater alles 


erzählen musste, was ihm das Herz erfreute, dass man die weißen Brötchen 


auch unten im Dörfli für die Großmutter holen könne, wenn man nur Geld 
habe, und dass es der Großmutter auf einmal so hell und wohl geworden war, 
und wie Heidi das alles zu Ende geschildert hatte, kehrte es wieder zum 
Ersten zurück und sagte ganz zuversichtlich: “Gelt, Großvater, wenn die 
Großmuttter schon nicht will, so gibst du mir doch alles Geld in der Rolle, 
dass ich dem Peter jeden Tag ein Stück geben kann zu einem Brötchen und 
am Sonntag zwei?” 

“Aber das Bett, Heidi?”, sagte der Großvater; “ein rechtes Bett für dich 
wäre gut, und nachher bleibt schon noch für manches Brötchen.” 

Aber Heidi ließ dem Großvater keine Ruhe und bewies ihm, dass es auf 
seinem Heubett viel besser schlafe, als es jemals in seinem Kissenbett in 
Frankfurt geschlafen habe, und bat so eindringlich und unablässig, dass der 
Großvater zuletzt sagte: “Das Geld ist dein, mach, was dich freut; du kannst 
der Großmutter manches Jahr lang Brot holen dafür.” 

Heidi jauchzte auf: “O juhe! Nun muss die Großmutter gar nie mehr 
hartes, schwarzes Brot essen, und, o Großvater! Nun ist doch alles so schön 
wie noch gar nie, seit wir leben!”, und Heidi hüpfte hoch auf an der Hand des 
Großvaters und jauchzte in die Luft hinauf wie die fröhlichen Vögel des 
Himmels. Aber auf einmal wurde es ganz ernsthaft und sagte: “Oh, wenn nun 
der liebe Gott gleich auf der Stelle getan hätte, was ich so stark erbetete, dann 
wäre doch alles nicht so geworden, ich wäre nur gleich wieder 
heimgekommen und hätte der Großmutter nur wenige Brötchen gebracht und 
hätte ihr nicht lesen können, was ihr wohl macht; aber der liebe Gott hatte 
schon alles ausgedacht, so viel schöner, als ich es wusste; die Großmama hat 
es mir gesagt, und nun ist alles so gekommen. Oh, wie bin ich froh, dass der 
liebe Gott nicht nachgab, wie ich so bat und jammerte! Aber jetzt will ich 
immer so beten, wie die Großmama sagte, und dem lieben Gott immer 
danken, und wenn er etwas nicht tut, das ich erbeten will, dann will ich gleich 
denken: Es geht gewiss wieder wie in Frankfurt, der liebe Gott denkt gewiss 
etwas viel Besseres aus. Aber wir wollen auch alle Tage beten, gelt Großvater, 
und wir wollen es nie mehr vergessen, damit der liebe Gott uns auch nicht 


vergisst.” 


“Und wenn’s einer doch täte?”, murmelte der Großvater. 

“Oh, dem geht’s nicht gut, denn der liebe Gott vergisst ihn dann auch und 
lässt ihn ganz laufen, und wenn es ihm einmal schlecht geht und er jammert, 
so hat kein Mensch Mitleid mit ihm, sondern alle sagen nur: Er ist ja zuerst 
vom lieben Gott weggelaufen, nun lässt ihn der liebe Gott auch gehen, der 
ihm helfen könnte.” 

“Das ist wahr, Heidi, woher weißt du das?” 

“Von der Großmama, sie hat mir alles erklärt.” 

Der Großvater ging eine Weile schweigend weiter. Dann sagte er, seine 
Gedanken verfolgend, vor sich hin: “Und wenn’s einmal so ist, dann ist es so; 
zurück kann keiner, und wen der Herrgott vergessen hat, den hat er 
vergessen.” 

“O nein, Großvater, zurück kann einer, das weiß ich auch von der 
Großmama, und dann geht es so wie in der schönen Geschichte in meinem 
Buch, aber die weißt du nicht; jetzt sind wir aber gleich daheim, und dann 
wirst du schon erfahren, wie schön die Geschichte ist.” 

Heidi strebte in seinem Eifer rascher und rascher die letzte Steigung hinan, 
und kaum waren sie oben angelangt, als es des Großvaters Hand losließ und 
in die Hütte hineinrannte. Der Großvater nahm den Korb von seinem Rücken, 
in den er die Hälfte der Sachen aus dem Koffer hineingestoßen hatte, denn 
den ganzen Koffer heraufzubringen wäre ihm zu schwer gewesen. Dann 
setzte er sich nachdenklich auf die Bank nieder. Heidi kam wieder 
herbeigerannt, sein großes Buch unter dem Arm: “Oh, das ist recht, 
Großvater, dass du schon dasitzt”, und mit einem Satz war Heidi an seiner 
Seite und hatte schon seine Geschichte aufgeschlagen, denn die hatte es schon 
so oft und immer wieder gelesen, dass das Buch von selbst aufging an dieser 
Stelle. Jetzt las Heidi mit großer Teilnahme von dem Sohne, der es gut hatte 
daheim, wo draußen auf des Vaters Feldern die schönen Kühe und Schäflein 
weideten und er in einem schönen Mäntelchen, auf seinen Hirtenstab gestützt, 
bei ihnen auf der Weide stehen und dem Sonnenuntergang zusehen konnte, 
wie es alles auf dem Bilde zu sehen war. “Aber auf einmal wollte er sein Hab 


und Gut für sich haben und sein eigener Meister sein und forderte es dem 


Vater ab und lief fort damit und verprasste alles. Und als er gar nichts mehr 
hatte, musste er hingehen und Knecht sein bei einem Bauer, der hatte aber 
nicht so schöne Tiere, wie auf seines Vaters Feldern waren, sondern nur 
Schweinlein; diese musste er hüten, und er hatte nur noch Fetzen auf sich und 
bekam nur von den Trebern, welche die Schweinchen aßen, ein klein wenig. 
Da dachte er daran, wie er es daheim beim Vater gehabt und wie gut der Vater 
mit ihm gewesen war und wie undankbar er gegen den Vater gehandelt hatte, 
und er musste weinen vor Reue und Heimweh. Und er dachte: ‘Ich will zu 
meinem Vater gehen und ihn um Verzeihung bitten und ihm sagen, ich bin 
nicht mehr wert, dein Sohn zu heißen, aber lass mich nur dein Tagelöhner bei 
dir sein.’ Und wie er von ferne gegen das Haus seines Vaters kam, da sah ihn 
der Vater und kam herausgelaufen — was meinst du jetzt, Großvater?”, 
unterbrach sich Heidi in seinem Vorlesen; “jetzt meinst du, der Vater sei noch 
böse und sage zu ihm: ‘Ich habe dir’s ja gesagt!’? Jetzt hör nur, was kommt: 
Und sein Vater sah ihn und es jammerte ihn und lief und fiel ihm um den Hals 
und küsste ihn, und der Sohn sprach zu ihm: ‘Vater, ich habe gesündigt gegen 
den Himmel und vor dir und bin nicht mehr wert, dein Sohn zu heißen.’ Aber 
der Vater sprach zu seinen Knechten: ‘Bringt das beste Kleid her und zieht es 
ihm an und gebt ihm einen Ring an seine Hand und Schuhe an die Füße, und 
bringt das gemästete Kalb her und schlachtet es und lasst uns essen und 
fröhlich sein, denn dieser mein Sohn war tot und ist wieder lebendig 
geworden, und er war verloren und ist wieder gefunden worden.’ Und sie 
fingen an, fröhlich zu sein.” 

“Ist denn das nicht eine schöne Geschichte, Großvater?”, fragte Heidi, als 
dieser immer noch schweigend dasaß und es doch erwartet hatte, er werde 
sich freuen und verwundern. 

“Doch, Heidi, die Geschichte ist schön”, sagte der Großvater; aber sein 
Gesicht war so ernsthaft, dass Heidi ganz stille wurde und seine Bilder ansah. 
Leise schob es noch einmal sein Buch vor den Großvater hin und sagte: 
“Sieh, wie es ihm wohl ist”, und zeigte mit seinem Finger auf das Bild des 
Heimgekehrten, wie er im frischen Kleid neben dem Vater steht und wieder 


zu ihm gehört als sein Sohn. 


Ein paar Stunden später, als Heidi längst im tiefen Schlafe lag, stieg der 
Großvater die kleine Leiter hinauf; er stellte sein Lämpchen neben Heidis 
Lager hin, so dass das Licht auf das schlafende Kind fiel. Es lag da mit 
gefalteten Händen, denn zu beten hatte Heidi nicht vergessen. Auf seinem 
rosigen Gesichtchen lag ein Ausdruck des Friedens und seligen Vertrauens, 
der zu dem Großvater reden musste, denn lange, lange stand er da und rührte 
sich nicht und wandte kein Auge von dem schlafenden Kinde ab. Jetzt faltete 
auch er die Hände, und halblaut sagte er mit gesenktem Haupte: “Vater, ich 
habe gesündigt gegen den Himmel und vor dir und bin nicht mehr wert, dein 
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Sohn zu heißen!” Und ein paar große Tränen rollten dem Alten die Wangen 
herab. — 

Wenige Stunden nachher in der ersten Frühe des Tages stand der Alm-Öhi 
vor seiner Hütte und schaute mit hellen Augen um sich. Der Sonntagmorgen 
flimmerte und leuchtete über Berg und Tal. Einzelne Frühglocken tönten aus 
den Tälern herauf, und oben in den Tannen sangen die Vögel ihre 
Morgenlieder. 

Jetzt trat der Großvater in die Hütte zurück. “Komm, Heidi!”, rief er auf 
den Boden hinauf. “Die Sonne ist da! Zieh ein gutes Röcklein an, wir wollen 
in die Kirche miteinander!” 

Heidi machte nicht lange; das war ein ganz neuer Ruf vom Großvater, dem 
musste es schnell folgen. In kurzer Zeit kam es heruntergesprungen in seinem 
schmucken Frankfurter Röckchen. Aber voller Erstaunen blieb Heidi vor 
seinem Großvater stehen und schaute ihn an. “O Großvater, so hab ich dich 
nie gesehen”, brach es endlich aus, “und den Rock mit den silbernen Knöpfen 
hast du noch gar nicht getragen, oh, du bist so schön in deinem schönen 
Sonntagsrock.” 

Der Alte blickte vergnüglich lächelnd auf das Kind und sagte: “Und du in 
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dem deinen; jetzt komm!” Er nahm Heidis Hand in die seine, und so 
wanderten sie miteinander den Berg hinunter. Von allen Seiten tönten jetzt die 
hellen Glocken ihnen entgegen, immer voller und reicher, je weiter sie kamen, 
und Heidi lauschte mit Entzücken und sagte: “Hörst du’s, Großvater? Es ist 


wie ein großes, großes Fest.” 


Unten im Dörfli waren schon alle Leute in der Kirche und fingen eben zu 
singen an, als der Großvater mit Heidi eintrat und ganz hinten auf der letzten 
Bank sich niedersetzte. Aber mitten im Singen stieß der zunächst Sitzende 
seinen Nachbar mit dem Ellenbogen an und sagte: “Hast du das gesehen? Der 
Alm-Öhi ist in der Kirche!” 

Und der Angestoßene stieß den Zweiten an und so fort, und in kürzester 
Zeit flüsterte es an allen Ecken: “Der Alm-Öhi! Der Alm-Öhi!”, und die 
Frauen mussten fast alle einen Augenblick den Kopf umdrehen, und die 
meisten fielen ein wenig aus der Melodie, so dass der Vorsänger die größte 
Mühe hatte, den Gesang schön aufrechtzuerhalten. Aber als dann der Herr 
Pfarrer anfing zu predigen, ging die Zerstreutheit ganz vorüber, denn es war 
ein so warmes Loben und Danken in seinen Worten, dass alle Zuhörer davon 
ergriffen wurden, und es war, als sei ihnen allen eine große Freude 
widerfahren. Als der Gottesdienst zu Ende war, trat der Alm-Öhi mit dem 
Kinde an der Hand heraus und schritt dem Pfarrhaus zu, und alle, die mit ihm 
heraustraten und die schon draußen standen, schauten ihm nach, und die 
meisten gingen hinter ihm her, um zu sehen, ob er wirklich ins Pfarrhaus 
eintrete, was er tat. Dann sammelten sie sich in Gruppen zusammen und 
besprachen in großer Aufregung das Unerhörte, dass der Alm-Öhi in der 
Kirche erschienen war, und alle schauten mit Spannung nach der Pfarrhaustür, 
wie der Öhi wohl wieder herauskommen werde, ob in Zorn und Hader oder 
im Frieden mit dem Herrn Pfarrer, denn man wusste ja gar nicht, was den 
Alten heruntergebracht hatte und wie es eigentlich gemeint sei. Aber doch 
war schon bei vielen eine neue Stimmung eingetreten, und einer sagte zum 
andern: “Es wird wohl mit dem Alm-Öhi nicht so bös sein, wie man tut; man 
kann ja nur sehen, wie sorglich er das Kleine an der Hand hält.” Und der 
andere sagte: “Das hab ich ja immer gesagt, und zum Pfarrer hinein ginge er 
auch nicht, wenn er so bodenschlecht wäre, sonst müsste er sich ja fürchten; 
man übertreibt auch viel.” Und der Bäcker sagte: “Hab ich das nicht 
zuallererst gesagt? Seit wann läuft denn ein kleines Kind, das zu essen und zu 
trinken hat, was es will, und sonst alles Gute, aus alledem weg und heim zu 


einem Großvater, wenn der bös und wild ist und es sich zu fürchten hat vor 


ihm?” Und es kam eine ganz liebevolle Stimmung gegen den Alm-Öhi auf 
und nahm überhand, denn jetzt nahten sich auch die Frauen herzu, und diese 
hatten so manches von der Geißenpeterin und der Großmutter gehört, das den 
Alm-Öhi ganz anders darstellte, als die allgemeine Meinung war, und das 
ihnen jetzt auf einmal glaublich schien, dass es mehr und mehr so wurde, als 
warteten sie alle da, um einen alten Freund zu bewillkommnen, der ihnen 
lange gemangelt hatte. 

Der Alm-Öhi war unterdessen an die Tür der Studierstube getreten und 
hatte angeklopft. Der Herr Pfarrer machte auf und trat dem Eintretenden 
entgegen, nicht überrascht, wie er wohl hätte sein können, sondern so, als 
habe er ihn erwartet; die ungewohnte Erscheinung in der Kirche musste ihm 
nicht entgangen sein. Er ergriff die Hand des Alten und schüttelte sie 
wiederholt mit der größten Herzlichkeit, und der Alm-Öhi stand schweigend 
da und konnte erst kein Wort herausbringen, denn auf solchen herzlichen 
Empfang war er nicht vorbereitet. Jetzt fasste er sich und sagte: “Ich komme, 
um den Herrn Pfarrer zu bitten, dass er mir die Worte vergessen möchte, die 
ich zu ihm auf der Alm geredet habe, und dass er mir nicht nachtragen wolle, 
wenn ich widerspenstig war gegen seinen wohlmeinenden Rat. Der Herr 
Pfarrer hat ja in allem Recht gehabt und ich war im Unrecht, aber ich will 
jetzt seinem Rate folgen und auf den Winter wieder ein Quartier im Dörfli 
beziehen, denn die harte Jahreszeit ist nichts für das Kind dort oben, es ist zu 
zart, und wenn auch dann die Leute hier unten mich von der Seite ansehen, so 
wie einen, dem nicht zu trauen ist, so habe ich es nicht besser verdient, und 
der Herr Pfarrer wird es ja nicht tun.” 

Die freundlichen Augen des Pfarrers glänzten vor Freude. Er nahm noch 
einmal des Alten Hand und drückte sie in der seinen und sagte mit Rührung: 
“Nachbar, Ihr seid in der rechten Kirche gewesen, noch eh Ihr in die meinige 
herunterkamt; des freu ich mich, und dass Ihr wieder zu uns kommen und mit 
uns leben wollt, soll Euch nicht gereuen, bei mir sollt Ihr als ein lieber Freund 
und Nachbar alle Zeit willkommen sein, und ich gedenke manches 
Winterabendstündchen fröhlich mit Euch zu verbringen, denn Eure 


Gesellschaft ist mir lieb und wert, und für das Kleine wollen wir auch gute 


Freunde finden.” Und der Herr Pfarrer legte sehr freundlich seine Hand auf 
Heidis Krauskopf und nahm es bei der Hand und führte es hinaus, indem er 
den Großvater fortbegleitete, und erst draußen vor der Haustür nahm er 
Abschied, und nun konnten alle die herumstehenden Leute sehen, wie der 
Herr Pfarrer dem Alm-Öhi die Hand immer noch einmal schüttelte, gerade als 
wäre das sein bester Freund, von dem er sich fast nicht trennen könnte. Kaum 
hatte dann auch die Tür sich hinter dem Herrn Pfarrer geschlossen, so drängte 
die ganze Versammlung dem Alm-Öhi entgegen, und jeder wollte der Erste 
sein, und so viele Hände wurden miteinander dem Herankommenden 
entgegengestreckt, dass er gar nicht wusste, welche zuerst ergreifen, und einer 
rief ihm zu: “Das freut mich! Das freut mich, Öhi, dass Ihr auch wieder 
einmal zu uns kommt!”, und ein anderer: “Ich hätte auch schon lang gern 
wieder einmal ein Wort mit Euch geredet, Öhi!” Und so tönte und drängte es 
von allen Seiten, und wie nun der Öhi auf alle die freundlichen Begrüßungen 
erwiderte, er gedenke, sein altes Quartier im Dörfli wieder zu beziehen und 
den Winter mit den alten Bekannten zu verleben, da gab es erst einen rechten 
Lärm, und es war gerade so, wie wenn der Alm-Öhi die beliebteste 
Persönlichkeit im ganzen Dörfli wäre, die jeder mit Nachteil entbehrt hatte. 
Noch weit an die Alm hinauf wurden Großvater und Kind von den meisten 
begleitet, und beim Abschied wollte jeder die Versicherung haben, dass der 
Alm-Öhi bald einmal bei ihm vorspreche, wenn er wieder herunterkomme; 
und wie nun die Leute den Berg hinab zurückkehrten, blieb der Alte stehen 
und schaute ihnen lange nach, und auf seinem Gesichte lag ein so warmes 
Licht, als schiene bei ihm die Sonne von innen heraus. Heidi schaute 
unverwandt zu ihm auf und sagte ganz erfreut: “Großvater, heut wirst du 
immer schöner, so warst du noch gar nie.” 

“Meinst du?”, lächelte der Großvater. “Ja, und siehst du, Heidi, mir geht’s 
auch heut über Verstehen und Verdienen gut, und mit Gott und Menschen im 
Frieden stehen, das macht einem so wohl! Der liebe Gott hat’s gut mit mir 
gemeint, dass er dich auf die Alm schickte.” 

Bei der Geißenpeter-Hütte angekommen, machte der Großvater gleich die 


Tür auf und trat ein. “Grüß Gott, Großmutter”, rief er hinein; “ich denke, wir 


müssen einmal wieder ans Flicken gehen, bevor der Herbstwind kommt.” 

“Du mein Gott, das ist der Öhi!”, rief die Großmutter voll freudiger 
Überraschung aus. “Dass ich das noch erlebe! Dass ich Euch noch einmal 
danken kann für alles, das Ihr für uns getan habt, Öhi! Vergelt’s Gott! 
Vergelt’s Gott!” 

Und mit zitternder Freude streckte die alte Großmutter ihre Hand aus, und 
als der Angeredete sie herzlich schüttelte, fuhr sie fort, indem sie die seinige 
fest hielt: “Und eine Bitte hab ich auch noch auf dem Herzen, Öhi: Wenn ich 
Euch je etwas zuleid getan habe, so straft mich nicht damit, dass Ihr noch 
einmal das Heidi fortlasst, bevor ich unten bei der Kirche liege. Oh, Ihr wisst 
nicht, was mir das Kind ist!”, und sie hielt es fest an sich, denn Heidi hatte 
sich schon an sie geschmiegt. 

“Keine Sorge, Großmutter”, beruhigte der Öhi; “damit will ich weder Euch 
noch mich strafen. Jetzt bleiben wir alle beieinander und, will’s Gott, noch 
lange so.” 

Jetzt zog die Brigitte den Öhi ein wenig geheimnisvoll in eine Ecke hinein 
und zeigte ihm das schöne Federnhütchen und erzählte ihm, wie es sich damit 
verhalte, und dass sie ja natürlich so etwas einem Kinde nicht abnehme. 

Aber der Großvater sah ganz wohlgefällig auf sein Heidi hin und sagte: 
“Der Hut ist sein, und wenn es ihn nicht mehr auf den Kopf tun will, so hat es 
Recht, und hat es ihn dir gegeben, so nimm ihn nur.” 

Die Brigitte war höchlich erfreut über das unerwartete Urteil. “Er ist 
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gewiss mehr als zehn Franken wert, seht nur!”, und in ihrer Freude streckte 
sie das Hütchen hoch auf. “Was aber auch dieses Heidi für einen Segen von 
Frankfurt mit heimgebracht hat! Ich habe schon manchmal denken müssen, 
ob ich nicht den Peterli auch ein wenig nach Frankfurt schicken solle; was 
meint Ihr, Öhi?” 

Dem Öhi schoss es ganz lustig aus den Augen. Er meinte, es könnte dem 
Peterli nichts schaden; aber er würde doch eine gute Gelegenheit dazu 
abwarten. 

Jetzt fuhr der Besprochene eben zur Tür herein, nachdem er zuerst mit dem 


Kopf so fest dagegen gerannt war, dass alles erklirrte davon; er musste 


pressiert sein. Atemlos und keuchend stand er nun mitten in der Stube still 
und streckte einen Brief aus. Das war auch ein Ereignis, das noch nie 
vorgekommen war, ein Brief mit einer Aufschrift an das Heidi, den man ihm 
auf der Post im Dörfli übergeben hatte. Jetzt setzten sich alle voller Erwartung 
um den Tisch herum, und Heidi machte seinen Brief auf und las ihn laut und 
ohne Anstoß vor. Der Brief war von der Klara Sesemann geschrieben. Sie 
erzählte Heidi, dass es seit seiner Abreise so langweilig geworden sei in ihrem 
Hause, sie es nicht lang hintereinander so aushalten könne und so lange den 
Vater gebeten habe, bis er die Reise ins Bad Ragaz schon auf den kommenden 
Herbst festgestellt habe, und die Großmama wolle auch mitkommen, denn sie 
wolle auch das Heidi und den Großvater besuchen auf der Alm. Und weiter 
ließ die Großmama noch dem Heidi sagen, es habe Recht getan, dass es der 
alten Großmutter die Brötchen habe mitbringen wollen, und damit sie diese 
nicht trocken essen müsse, komme gleich der Kaffee noch dazu, er sei schon 
auf der Reise, und wenn sie selbst nach der Alm komme, so müsse das Heidi 
sie auch zur Großmutter führen. 

Da gab es nun eine solche Freude und Verwunderung über diese 
Nachrichten und so viel zu reden und zu fragen, da die große Erwartung alle 
gleich betraf, dass selbst der Großvater nicht bemerkte, wie spät es schon war, 
und so vergnügt und fröhlich waren sie alle in der Aussicht auf die 
kommenden Tage und fast noch mehr in der Freude über das Zusammensein 
an dem heutigen, dass die Großmutter zuletzt sagte: “Das Schönste ist doch, 
wenn so ein alter Freund kommt und uns wieder die Hand gibt, so wie vor 
langer Zeit; das gibt so ein tröstliches Gefühl ins Herz, dass wir einmal alles 
wieder finden, was uns lieb ist. Ihr kommt doch bald wieder, Öhi, und das 
Kind morgen schon?” 

Das wurde der Großmutter in die Hand hinein versprochen; nun aber war 
es Zeit zum Aufbruch, und der Großvater wanderte mit Heidi die Alm hinan, 
und wie am Morgen die hellen Glocken von nah und fern sie heruntergerufen 
hatten, so begleitete nun aus dem Tale herauf das friedliche Geläut der 
Abendglocken sie bis hinauf zur sonnigen Almhiitte, die ganz sonntäglich im 


Abendschimmer ihnen entgegenglänzte. 


Wenn aber die Großmama kommt im Herbst, dann gibt es gewiss noch 
manche neue Freude und Überraschung für das Heidi wie für die Großmutter, 
und sicher kommt auch gleich ein richtiges Bett auf den Heuboden hinauf, 
denn wo die Großmama hintritt, da kommen alle Dinge bald in die 


erwünschte Ordnung und Richtigkeit, nach außen wie nach innen. 


Heidi kann brauchen, was es gelernt hat 


Reisezurüstungen 


Ks 


DER FREUNDLICHE HERR Doktor, der den Entscheid gegeben hatte, daß 
das Kind Heidi wieder in seine Heimat zurückgebracht werden sollte, ging 
eben durch die breite Straße dem Hause Sesemann zu. Es war ein sonniger 
Septembermorgen, so licht und lieblich, daß man hätte denken können, alle 
Menschen müßten sich darüber freuen. Aber der Herr Doktor schaute auf die 
weißen Steine zu seinen Füßen, so daß er den blauen Himmel über sich nicht 
einmal bemerken konnte. Es lag eine Traurigkeit auf seinem Gesichte, die 
man vorher nie da gesehen hatte, und seine Haare waren viel grauer geworden 
seit dem Frühjahr. Der Doktor hatte eine einzige Tochter gehabt, mit der er 
seit dem Tode seiner Frau sehr nahe zusammen gelebt hatte und die seine 
ganze Freude gewesen war. Vor einigen Monaten war ihm das blühende 
Mädchen durch den Tod entrissen worden. Seither sah man den Herrn Doktor 
nie mehr so recht fröhlich, wie er vorher fast immer gewesen war. 

Auf den Zug an der Hausglocke öffnete Sebastian mit großer 
Zuvorkommenheit die Eingangstür und machte gleich alle Bewegungen eines 
ergebenen Dieners; denn der Herr Doktor war nicht nur der erste Freund des 
Hausherrn und dessen Töchterchen, durch seine Freundlichkeit hatte er sich, 
wie überall, die sämtlichen Hausbewohner zu guten Freunden gemacht. 

»Alles beim alten, Sebastian?« fragte der Herr Doktor wie gewohnt mit 
freundlicher Stimme und ging die Treppe hinauf, gefolgt von Sebastian, der 
nicht aufhörte, allerlei Zeichen der Ergebenheit zu machen, obschon der Herr 
Doktor sie eigentlich nicht sehen konnte, denn er kehrte dem Nachfolgenden 
den Rücken. 

»Gut, daß du kommst, Doktor«, rief Herr Sesemann dem Eintretenden 
entgegen. »Wir müssen durchaus noch einmal die Schweizerreise besprechen, 
ich muß von dir hören, ob du unter allen Umständen bei deinem Ausspruche 
bleibst, auch nachdem nun bei Klärchen entschieden ein besserer Zustand 


eingetreten ist.« 


»Mein lieber Sesemann, wie kommst du mir denn vor?« entgegnete der 
Angekommene, indem er sich zu seinem Freunde hinsetzte. »Ich möchte 
wirklich wünschen, daß deine Mutter hier wäre; mit der wird alles gleich klar 
und einfach und kommt ins rechte Geleise. Mit dir aber ist ja kein 
Fertigwerden. Du lässest mich heute zum dritten Male zu dir kommen, damit 
ich dir immer noch einmal dasselbe sage. — 

»Ja, du hast recht, die Sache muß dich ungeduldig machen, aber du mußt 
doch begreifen, lieber Freund« — und Herr Sesemann legte seine Hand wie 
bittend auf die Schulter seines Freundes —, »es wird mir gar zu schwer, dem 
Kinde zu versagen, was ich ihm so bestimmt versprochen hatte und worauf es 
sich nun monatelang Tag und Nacht gefreut hat. Auch diese letzte schlimme 
Zeit hat das Kind so geduldig ertragen, immer in der Hoffnung, daß die 
Schweizerreise nahe sei und daß es seine Freundin Heidi auf der Alp 
besuchen könne; und nun soll ich dem guten Kinde, das ja sonst schon so 
vieles entbehren muß, die langgenährte Hoffnung mit einemmal wieder 
durchstreichen — das ist mir fast nicht möglich.« 

»Sesemann, das muß sein«, sagte sehr bestimmt der Herr Doktor, und als 
sein Freund stillschweigend und niedergeschlagen dasaß, fuhr er nach einer 
Weile fort: »Bedenke doch, wie die Sache steht. Klara hat seit Jahren keinen 
so schlimmen Sommer gehabt, wie dieser letzte war. Von einer so großen 
Reise kann keine Rede sein, ohne daß wir die schlimmsten Folgen zu 
befürchten hätten. Dazu sind wir nun in den September eingetreten, da kann 
es ja noch schön sein oben auf der Alp, es kann aber auch schon sehr kühl 
werden. Die Tage sind nicht mehr lang, und oben bleiben und da die Nächte 
zubringen kann Klara doch nun gar nicht. So hätte sie kaum ein paar Stunden 
oben zu verweilen. Der Weg von Bad Ragaz dort hinauf muß ja schon 
mehrere Stunden dauern, denn zur Alp hinauf muß sie entschieden im Sessel 
getragen werden. Kurz, Sesemann, es kann nicht sein! Aber ich will mit dir 
hineingehen und mit Klara reden, sie ist ja ein vernünftiges Mädchen, ich will 
ihr meinen Plan mitteilen. Im kommenden Mai soll sie erst nach Ragaz 
hinkommen; dort soll eine längere Badekur unternommen werden, so lange, 


bis es hübsch warm wird oben auf der Alp. Dann kann sie dort von Zeit zu 


Zeit hinaufgetragen werden, da wird sie diese Bergpartien erfrischt und 
gestärkt, wie sie dann sein wird, ganz anders genießen, als es jetzt geschähe. 
Du begreifst auch, Sesemann, wenn wir noch eine leise Hoffnung für den 
Zustand deines Kindes aufrechterhalten wollen, so haben wir die äußerste 
Schonung und die sorgfältigste Behandlung zu beobachten.« 

Herr Sesemann, der bis dahin schweigend und mit dem Ausdrucke 
trauriger Ergebung zugehört hatte, fuhr jetzt auf einmal empor: 

»Doktor«, rief er aus, »sag es mir ehrlich: Hast du wirklich noch Hoffnung 
auf eine Änderung dieses Zustandes?« 

Der Herr Doktor zuckte die Achseln. »Wenig«, sagte er halblaut. »Aber 
komm, denk einmal einen Augenblick an mich, lieber Freund! Hast du nicht 
ein liebes Kind, das nach dir verlangt und sich auf deine Heimkehr freut, 
wenn du weg bist? Nie mußt du in ein verödetes Haus zurückkehren und dich 
allein an deinen Tisch hinsetzen. Und dein Kind hat’s auch gut daheim. Muß 
es auch vieles entbehren, was andere genießen können, so ist es in manch 
anderem auch vor vielen bevorzugt. Nein, Sesemann, ihr seid nicht so sehr zu 
beklagen, ihr habt es doch recht gut, so zusammenzusein; denk an mein 
einsames Haus! « 

Herr Sesemann war aufgestanden und ging nun mit großen Schritten im 
Zimmer auf und ab, wie er immer zu tun pflegte, wenn ihn irgendeine Sache 
stark beschäftigte. Auf einmal stand er vor seinem Freunde still und klopfte 
ihm auf die Schulter. 

»Doktor, ich habe einen Gedanken: Ich kann dich nicht so sehen, du bist ja 
gar nicht mehr der alte. Du mußt ein wenig aus dir heraus, und weißt du, wie? 
Du sollst die Reise unternehmen und das Kind Heidi auf seiner Alp besuchen 
in unser aller Namen.« 

Der Herr Doktor war sehr überrascht von dem Vorschlage und wollte sich 
dagegen wehren, aber Herr Sesemann ließ ihm keine Zeit. Er war so erfreut 
und erfüllt von seiner neuen Idee, daß er den Freund unter den Arm faßte und 
nach dem Zimmer seines Töchterchens hinüberzog. Der gute Herr Doktor war 
für die kranke Klara immer eine erfreuliche Erscheinung, denn er hatte sie 


von jeher mit einer großen Freundlichkeit behandelt und ihr jedesmal, wenn 


er kam, etwas Lustiges und Erheiterndes zu erzählen gewußt. Warum er das 
jetzt nicht mehr konnte, wußte sie wohl und hätte so gern ihn wieder froh 
gemacht. Sie streckte ihm gleich die Hand entgegen, und er setzte sich zu ihr 
hin. Herr Sesemann rückte seinen Stuhl auch heran, und indem er Klara bei 
der Hand faßte, fing er an von der Schweizerreise zu reden und wie er sich 
selbst darauf gefreut hatte. Über den Hauptpunkt aber, daß sie nun unmöglich 
mehr stattfinden könnte, glitt er eilig hinweg, denn er fürchtete sich ein wenig 
vor den kommenden Tränen. Dann ging er schnell auf den neuen Gedanken 
über und machte Klara darauf aufmerksam, wie wohltätig es für ihren guten 
Freund wäre, wenn er diese Erholungsreise unternehmen würde. 

Die Tränen waren wirklich aufgestiegen und schwammen in den blauen 
Augen, wie sehr sich auch Klara Mühe gab, sie niederzudrücken, denn sie 
wußte, wie ungern der Papa sie weinen sah. Aber es war auch hart, daß nun 
alles aus sein sollte, und den ganzen Sommer hindurch war die Aussicht auf 
die Reise zum Heidi ihre einzige Freude und ihr Trost gewesen in all den 
langen, einsamen Stunden, die sie durchlebt hatte. Aber Klara war nicht 
gewohnt zu markten, sie wußte recht gut, daß der Papa ihr nur versagte, was 
zum Bösen führen würde und darum nicht sein durfte. Sie schluckte ihre 
Tränen hinunter und wandte sich nun der einzigen Hoffnung zu, die ihr blieb. 
Sie nahm die Hand ihres guten Freundes und streichelte sie und bat 
flehentlich: 

»O bitte, Herr Doktor, nicht wahr, Sie gehen zum Heidi, und dann kommen 
Sie, um mir alles zu erzählen, wie es ist dort oben und was das Heidi macht 
und der Großvater und der Peter und die Geißen, ich kenne sie alle so gut! 
Und dann nehmen Sie mit, was ich dem Heidi schicken will, ich habe schon 
alles ausgedacht und auch etwas für die Großmutter. Bitte, Herr Doktor, tun 
Sie’s doch; ich will auch gewiß unterdessen Fischtran nehmen, soviel Sie nur 
wollen.« 

Ob dieses Versprechen der Sache den Ausschlag gab, kann man nicht 
wissen, aber es ist anzunehmen, denn der Herr Doktor lächelte und sagte: 


»Dann muß ich ja wohl gehen, Klärchen, so wirst du uns einmal rund und 


fest, wie wir dich haben wollen, Papa und ich. Und wann muß ich denn 
reisen, hast du das schon bestimmt?« 

»Am liebsten gleich morgen früh, Herr Doktor«, entgegnete Klara. 

»Ja, sie hat recht«, fiel hier der Vater ein; »die Sonne scheint, der Himmel 
ist blau, es ist keine Zeit zu verlieren, für jeden solchen Tag ist es schade, den 
du noch nicht auf der Alp genießen kannst.« 

Der Herr Doktor mußte ein wenig lachen: »Nächstens wirst du mir 
vorwerfen, daß ich noch da bin, Sesemann; so muß ich wohl machen, daß ich 
fortkomme.« 

Aber Klara hielt den Aufstehenden fest; erst mußte sie ihm ja noch alle 
Aufträge an das Heidi übergeben und ihm noch so vieles anempfehlen, das er 
recht betrachten und ihr dann davon erzählen sollte. Die Sendung an das 
Heidi konnte ihm erst später zugeschickt werden, denn Fräulein Rottenmeier 
mußte erst alles verpacken helfen; sie war aber eben auf einer ihrer 
Wanderungen durch die Stadt begriffen, von denen sie nicht so schnell 
zurückkehrte. 

Der Herr Doktor versprach, alles genau auszurichten, die Reise, wenn 
nicht am Morgen früh, so doch womöglich noch im Laufe des folgenden 
Tages anzutreten und dann bei seiner Heimkehr getreulich Bericht zu erstatten 
über alles, was er gesehen und erlebt haben würde. 

Die Diener eines Hauses haben oft eine merkwürdige Gabe, die Dinge zu 
erfassen, die im Hause ihrer Herren vor sich gehen, lange bevor diese dazu 
kommen, ihnen Mitteilung davon zu machen. Sebastian und Tinette mußten 
diese Gabe in hohem Grade besitzen, denn eben, als der Herr Doktor, von 
Sebastian begleitet, die Treppe hinunterging, trat Tinette ins Zimmer der 
Klara ein, die nach dem Mädchen geschellt hatte. 

»Holen Sie diese Schachtel voll ganz frischer, weicher Kuchen, wie wir sie 
zum Kaffee haben, Tinette«, sagte Klara und deutete auf die Schachtel hin, 
die schon lange bereitgestanden hatte. Tinette erfaßte das bezeichnete Ding an 
einer Ecke und ließ es verächtlich an ihrer Hand baumeln. Unter der Türe 
sagte sie schnippisch: 


»Es ist wohl der Mühe wert.« 


Als der Sebastian unten mit gewohnter Höflichkeit die Türe aufgemacht 
hatte, sagte er mit einem Bückling: 

»Wenn der Herr Doktor wollten so freundlich sein und dem Mamsellchen 
auch einen Gruß vom Sebastian bestellen.« 

»Ah, sieh da, Sebastian«, sagte der Herr Doktor freundlich; »so wissen Sie 
denn auch schon, daß ich reise?« 

Sebastian mußte ein wenig husten. 

»Ich bin... ich habe... ich weiß selbst nicht mehr recht... ach ja, jetzt 
erinnere ich mich: Ich bin eben zufällig durch das Eßzimmer gegangen, da 
habe ich den Namen des Mamsellchens aussprechen gehört, und wie es so 
geht, man hängt dann so einen Gedanken an den anderen an und so... und in 
der Weise...« 

»Jawohl, jawohl«, lachelte der Herr Doktor, »und je mehr Gedanken einer 
hat, je mehr wird er inne. Auf Wiedersehen, Sebastian, der Gruß wird 
bestellt.« 

Jetzt wollte der Herr Doktor gerade durch die offene Haustür enteilen, aber 
er traf auf ein Hindernis: Der starke Wind hatte Fräulein Rottenmeier 
verhindert, ihre Wanderung weiter fortzusetzen; eben war sie zurückgekehrt 
und wollte ihrerseits durch die offene Tür eintreten. Der Wind hatte ihr weites 
Tuch, in das sie sich gehüllt hatte, aber dergestalt aufgebläht, daß es gerade so 
anzusehen war, als habe sie die Segel aufgespannt. Der Herr Doktor wich 
augenblicklich zurück. Aber gegen diesen Mann hatte Fräulein Rottenmeier 
von jeher eine besondere Anerkennung und Zuvorkommenheit an den Tag 
gelegt. Auch sie wich mit ausgesuchter Höflichkeit zurück, und eine Weile 
standen die beiden mit rücksichtsvoller Gebärde da und machten einander 
gegenseitig Platz. Jetzt aber kam ein so starker Windstoß, daß Fräulein 
Rottenmeier auf einmal mit vollen Segeln gegen den Doktor heranflog. Er 
konnte eben noch ausweichen; die Dame aber wurde noch ein gutes Stück 
über ihn hinausgetrieben, so daß sie wieder zurückkehren mußte, um nun den 
Freund des Hauses mit Anstand zu begrüßen. Der gewalttätige Vorgang hatte 
sie ein wenig verstimmt, aber der Herr Doktor hatte eine Art und Weise, die 


ihr gekräuseltes Gemüt bald glättete und eine sanfte Stimmung darüber 


verbreitete. Er teilte ihr seinen Reiseplan mit und bat sie in der 
einnehmendsten Weise, ihm die Sendung an das Heidi so zu verpacken, wie 
nur sie zu packen verstehe. Dann empfahl sich der Herr Doktor. 

Klara erwartete, daß sie erst einige Kämpfe mit Fräulein Rottenmeier zu 
bestehen haben würde, bevor diese ihre Zustimmung zum Absenden all der 
Gegenstände geben werde, die Klara für das Heidi bestimmt hatte. Aber 
diesmal hatte sie sich getäuscht: Fräulein Rottenmeier war ausnehmend gut 
gelaunt. Sogleich räumte sie alles weg, was auf dem großen Tische lag, um 
die Dinge alle, die Klara zusammengebracht hatte, darauf auszubreiten und 
dann vor ihren Augen die Sendung zu verpacken. Es war keine leichte Arbeit, 
denn die Gegenstände, die da zusammengerollt werden sollten, waren 
vielgestaltig. Erst kam der kleine dicke Mantel mit der Kapuze, den Klara für 
das Heidi ausgesonnen hatte, damit es im kommenden Winter die Großmutter 
besuchen könnte, wann es wollte, und nicht warten müßte, bis der Großvater 
kommen konnte und es dann in den Sack eingewickelt werden mußte, damit 
es nicht erfriere. Dann kam ein dickes, warmes Tuch für die alte Großmutter, 
damit sie sich darin einhülle und nicht frieren müsse, wenn der Wind wieder 
so schaurig um die Hütte klappern würde. Dann kam die große Schachtel mit 
den Kuchen; die war auch für die Großmutter bestimmt, daß sie zu ihrem 
Kaffee auch einmal etwas anderes als ein Brötchen zu essen habe. Jetzt folgte 
eine ungeheure Wurst; die hatte Klara ursprünglich für den Peter bestimmt, 
weil er doch nie etwas anderes als Käse und Brot bekam. Aber sie hatte sich 
jetzt anders besonnen, denn sie fürchtete, der Peter könnte vor Freuden die 
ganze Wurst auf einmal aufessen. Darum sollte die Mutter Brigitte diese 
bekommen und erst für sich und die Großmutter einen guten Teil davon 
nehmen und dem Peter den seinigen in verschiedenen Lieferungen abgeben. 
Jetzt kam noch ein Säckchen Tabak; der war für den Großvater, der ja so gern 
ein Pfeifchen rauchte, wenn er am Abend vor der Hütte saß. Zuletzt kam noch 
eine Anzahl geheimnisvoller Säckchen, Päckchen und Schächtelchen, welche 
Klara mit besonderer Freude zusammengekramt hatte, denn da sollte das 
Heidi allerhand Überraschungen finden, die ihm große Freude machen 


würden. Endlich war das Werk beendet, und ein stattlicher Ballen lag 


reisefertig an der Erde. Fräulein Rottenmeier schaute darauf nieder, in 
tiefsinnige Betrachtungen über die Kunst zu packen versunken. Klara 
ihrerseits warf Blicke froher Erwartung darauf hin, denn sie sah das Heidi vor 
sich, wie es vor Überraschung in die Höhe springen und aufjauchzen würde, 
wenn das ungeheure Paket bei ihm anlangte. 

Jetzt trat Sebastian herein und hob mit einem starken Schwung den Ballen 
auf seine Schulter, um ihn unverzüglich nach dem Hause des Herrn Doktors 


zu spedieren. 


Ein Gast auf der Alm 


Das FRÜHROT GLÜHTE über den Bergen, und ein frischer Morgenwind 
rauschte durch die Tannen und wogte die alten Äste mächtig hin und her. Das 
Heidi schlug seine Augen auf, der Ton hatte es erweckt. Dieses Rauschen 
packte das Heidi immer im Innersten seines Wesens und zog es mit Gewalt 
hinaus unter die Tannen. Es schoß von seinem Lager auf und hatte kaum Zeit, 
sich fertigzumachen; das mußte aber doch sein, denn Heidi wußte nun recht 
gut, daß man immer sauber und ordentlich aussehen muß. Jetzt kam es von 
dem Leiterchen herunter; des Großvaters Lager war schon leer; es sprang 
hinaus. Draußen vor der Tür stand der Großvater und schaute den Himmel 
nach allen Seiten hin an, wie er jeden Morgen tat, um zu sehen, wie der Tag 
werden wollte. 

Es zogen rosige Wölkchen oben hin, und mehr und mehr blaute der 
Himmel, und drüben floß es wie lauter Gold über die Höhen und das 
Weideland, denn eben kam droben die Sonne über die hohen Felsen 
heraufgestiegen. 

»O wie schön! O wie schön! Guten Tag, Großvater«, rief das Heidi 
heranspringend. 

»So, sind deine Augen auch schon hell?« gab der Großvater zurück, dem 
Heidi die Hand zum Morgengruß hinhaltend. 

Jetzt lief das Heidi unter die Tannen und hüpfte vor Freuden über das 
Tosen und Sausen da droben unter den wogenden Ästen herum, und bei jedem 
neuen Windstoß und lauten Wipfelbrausen jauchzte es auf vor Wonne und 
sprang noch ein wenig höher. 

Unterdessen war der Großvater zum Stalle hingegangen und hatte dem 
Schwänli und Bärli die Milch abgenommen; dann hatte er beide schön geputzt 
und gewaschen zur Bergreise und brachte sie nun auf den Platz heraus. Als 


das Heidi seine Freunde erblickte, kam es herangesprungen und faßte sie 


beide um den Hals, begrüßte sie zärtlich, und sie meckerten fröhlich und 
zutraulich, und jede von den Geißen wollte dem Heidi mehr Zuneigung 
beweisen und drückte ihren Kopf noch immer näher an seine Schultern heran, 
so daß es zwischen den zweien fast zerdrückt wurde. Aber das Heidi hatte 
keine Furcht, und wenn das lebhafte Bärli gar zu arg bohrte und drängte mit 
seinem Kopfe, dann sagte das Heidi: »Nein, Bärli, du stößt ja wie der große 
Türk«, und augenblicklich zog Bärli seinen Kopf zurück und stellte sich ganz 
anständig hin, und das Schwänli hatte auch schon seinen Kopf in die Höhe 
gereckt und machte eine vornehme Gebärde, so daß man deutlich sehen 
konnte, es dachte bei sich: Das soll mir denn keiner nachsagen, daß ich mich 
benehme wie der Türk. Denn das schneeweiße Schwänli war noch ein wenig 
vornehmer als das braune Bärli. 

Jetzt hörte man von unten herauf die Pfiffe des Peter ertönen, und bald 
kamen sie heraufgesprungen, die lustigen Geißen alle, voran der flinke 
Distelfink in hohen Sprüngen. Gleich war das Heidi wieder mitten in dem 
Rudel drin, und vor lauter stürmischen Begrüßungen wurde es hin- und 
hergeschoben, und dann schob es wieder ein wenig, denn es wollte zu dem 
schüchternen Schneehöppli vordringen, das ja von den größeren immer 
wieder weggedrängt wurde, wenn es dem Heidi entgegenstrebte. 

Nun kam der Peter heran und tat einen letzten, fürchterlichen Pfiff, der 
sollte die Geißen aufscheuchen und der Weide zujagen, denn er wollte Platz 
bekommen, um dem Heidi etwas zu sagen. Die Geißen sprangen ein wenig 
auseinander auf den Pfiff hin; so konnte der Peter vorrücken und sich nun vor 
das Heidi hinstellen. 

»Du kannst einmal wieder mitkommen heut«, war seine etwas störrige 
Anrede. 

»Nein, das kann ich nicht, Peter«, entgegnete das Heidi. »Jeden 
Augenblick können sie jetzt von Frankfurt kommen, und dann muß ich 
daheim sein.« 

»Das hast du schon manchmal gesagt«, brummte der Peter. 

»Es gilt aber immer noch, und es gilt, bis sie kommen«, gab das Heidi 


zurück. »Oder meinst du etwa, ich müsse nicht daheim sein, wenn sie von 


Frankfurt zu mir kommen? Meinst du etwa so etwas, Peter?« 

»Sie können zum Öhi kommen«, versetzte der Peter knurrend. 

Jetzt ertönte von der Hütte her die kräftige Stimme des Großvaters: 
»Warum geht’s nicht vorwärts mit der Armee? Fehlt’s am Feldmarschall oder 
an den Truppen?« 

Augenblicklich machte der Peter kehrum, schwang seine Rute in der Luft, 
daß sie sauste und alle Geißen, die den Ton wohl kannten, auf und davon 
rannten, der Peter hinter ihnen drein, alle miteinander in vollem Trabe den 
Berg hinan. 

Seit das Heidi wieder daheim beim Großvater war, kam ihm hier und da 
etwas in den Sinn, woran es vorher nicht gedacht hatte. So machte es jetzt alle 
Morgen mit großer Anstrengung sein Bett zurecht und strich so lange daran 
herum, bis es ganz glatt aussah. Dann lief es in der Hütte hin und her, stellte 
jeden Stuhl an seinen Ort, und was etwa da und dort herumlag oder -hing, das 
kramte es alles in den Schrank hinein. Dann holte es einen Lappen herbei, 
kletterte auf einen Stuhl hinauf und rieb so lange mit seinem Lappen auf dem 
Tische herum, bis dieser ganz blank war. Wenn dann der Großvater wieder 
hereinkam, schaute er wohlgefällig um sich und sagte etwa: »Bei uns ist’s 
jetzt immer wie Sonntag, das Heidi ist nicht vergebens in der Fremde 
gewesen.« 

Auch heute hatte Heidi, nachdem der Peter fortgetrabt war und es mit dem 
Großvater gefrühstückt hatte, sich gleich an seine Geschäfte gemacht, aber es 
wurde fast nicht fertig damit. Draußen war es heut morgen gar so schön, und 
alle Augenblicke geschah wieder etwas, was das Kind in seiner Tätigkeit 
unterbrach. Jetzt kam durch das offene Fenster ein Sonnenstrahl so lustig 
hereingeschossen, und es war geradezu, als riefe er: »Komm heraus, Heidi, 
komm heraus!« Da konnte es nicht mehr drinnen bleiben, es rannte hinaus. 
Da lag der funkelnde Sonnenschein um die ganze Hütte herum, und auf allen 
Bergen glänzte er und weit, weit das Tal hinunter, und der Boden dort am 
Abhang sah so goldig und trocken aus, es mußte ein wenig darauf 
niedersetzen und umherschauen. Dann kam ihm auf einmal in den Sinn, daß 


das Dreibeinstühlchen noch mitten in der Hütte stand und der Tisch noch 


nicht geputzt war vom Morgenessen. Nun sprang es schnell auf und lief in die 
Hütte zurück. Aber es währte gar nicht lange, so sauste es draußen so mächtig 
durch die Tannen, daß es dem Heidi in alle Glieder fuhr, es mußte schon 
wieder hinaus und ein wenig mithüpfen, wenn alle Zweige da droben hin und 
her wogten und rollten. Der Großvater hatte einstweilen hinten im Schopf 
allerlei Arbeit zu verrichten; er trat von Zeit zu Zeit unter die Tür hinaus und 
schaute lächelnd Heidis Sprüngen zu. Eben war er wieder zurückgetreten, als 
mit einemmal das Heidi laut aufschrie: 

»Großvater, Großvater! Komm, komm!« 

Er trat rasch wieder heraus, fast erschrocken, was mit dem Kinde sei. Da 
sah er, wie dieses dem Abhange zulief, laut schreiend: »Sie kommen, sie 
kommen! Und voran der Herr Doktor!« 

Das Heidi stürzte seinem alten Freunde entgegen. Dieser streckte grüßend 
die Hand aus. Wie das Kind ihn erreicht hatte, umfaßte es zärtlich den 
ausgestreckten Arm und rief in voller Herzensfreude: »Guten Tag, Herr 
Doktor! Und ich danke auch noch vieltausendmal!« 

»Grüß Gott, Heidi! Und wofür dankst du denn schon?« fragte freundlich 
lächelnd der Herr Doktor. 

»Daß ich wieder heim konnte zum Großvater«, erklärte ihm das Kind. 

Dem Herrn Doktor ging’s wie ein Sonnenschein über das Gesicht. Diesen 
Empfang auf der Alp hatte er nicht erwartet. Im Gefühl seiner Einsamkeit war 
er unter tiefsinnigen Gedanken den Berg hinaufgestiegen und hatte noch nicht 
einmal gesehen, wie schön es um ihn her war und daß es immer schöner 
wurde. Er hatte angenommen, das Kind Heidi werde ihn kaum mehr kennen; 
es hatte ihn so wenig gesehen, und er kam sich vor wie einer, der kommt, den 
Leuten eine Enttäuschung zu bereiten, und den sie darum nicht ansehen 
mögen, weil er ja die erwarteten Freunde nicht mitbrachte. Statt dessen 
leuchtete dem Heidi die helle Freude aus den Augen, und voller Dank und 
Liebe hielt es immer noch den Arm seines guten Freundes fest. 

Mit väterlicher Zärtlichkeit nahm der Herr Doktor das Kind bei der Hand. 
»Komm, Heidi«, sagte er in freundlichster Weise, »führe mich nun zu deinem 


Großvater und zeige mir, wo du daheim bist.« 


Aber das Heidi blieb noch stehen und schaute verwundert den Berg 
hinunter. 

»Wo sind denn Klara und die Großmama?« fragte es jetzt. 

»Ja, nun muß ich dir’s sagen, was dir leid tun wird wie mir auch«, 
erwiderte der Herr Doktor. »Sieh, Heidi, ich komme allein. Klara war recht 
krank und konnte nicht mehr reisen, und so kam auch die Großmama nicht 
mit. Aber dann im Frühjahr, wenn die Tage wieder warm und schön lang 
werden, dann kommen sie ganz sicher.« 

Das Heidi stand sehr betroffen da; es konnte gar nicht fassen, daß es nun 
alles, was es so sicher vor sich gesehen hatte, auf einmal gar nicht mehr sehen 
sollte. Regungslos stand es eine Weile wie verwirrt von dem Unerwarteten. 
Schweigend stand der Herr Doktor vor ihm, und ringsum war alles still, nur 
hoch oben hörte man den Wind durch die Tannen sausen. Da fiel es dem 
Heidi auf einmal wieder ein, warum es heruntergelaufen sei und daß der Herr 
Doktor ja gekommen sei. Es schaute zu ihm auf. Da lag etwas so Trauriges in 
den Augen, die zu ihm niederschauten, wie es noch gar nicht gesehen hatte. 
So war es nie gewesen, wenn der Herr Doktor in Frankfurt es angeblickt 
hatte. Das ging dem Heidi zu Herzen; es konnte nicht sehen, daß jemand 
traurig war, und nun gar der gute Herr Doktor. Gewiß war er so, weil Klara 
und die Großmama nicht hatten mitkommen können. Es suchte schnell nach 
einem Trost und fand ihn. 

»Oh, es währt gewiß nicht lange, bis es wieder Frühling wird, und dann 
kommen sie ja bestimmt«, tröstete das Heidi. »Bei uns währt es gar nie lange, 
und dann können sie ja viel länger dableiben, das will die Klara gewiß noch 
lieber. Und jetzt wollen wir zum Großvater hinauf.« Hand in Hand mit dem 
guten Freunde stieg es nun zu der Hütte hinan. Es war dem Heidi so sehr 
daran gelegen, den Herrn Doktor wieder froh zu machen, daß es ihn noch 
einmal zu überzeugen anfing, es währe so wenig lange auf der Alm, bis die 
langen, warmen Sommertage wiederkommen, daß man es kaum merke, und 
dabei wurde das Heidi selbst so überzeugt von seinem Trost, daß es oben dem 


Großvater ganz fröhlich entgegenrief: 


»Sie sind noch nicht da, aber es währt gar nicht lange, so kommen sie 
auch.« 

Für den Großvater war der Herr Doktor kein Fremder, das Kind hatte ja so 
viel von ihm gesprochen. Der Alte streckte seinem Gaste die Hand entgegen 
und bewillkommte ihn mit Herzlichkeit. Dann setzten sich die Männer auf die 
Bank an der Hütte. Auch für das Heidi wurde da noch ein Plätzchen gemacht, 
und der Herr Doktor winkte ihm freundlich, daß es neben ihm sitzen solle. 
Nun fing er an zu erzählen, wie Herr Sesemann ihn ermuntert habe, die Reise 
zu machen, und wie er auch selbst gefunden, es möchte gut für ihn sein, da er 
sich seit langem nicht mehr recht frisch und rüstig fühle. Dem Heidi sagte er 
dann ins Ohr, es werde bald noch etwas den Berg heraufkommen, das aus 
Frankfurt mit hergereist sei und ihm eine viel größere Freude machen werde 
als der alte Doktor. Das Heidi war sehr gespannt darauf zu erfahren, was das 
sein könne. Der Großvater ermunterte den Herrn Doktor sehr, die schönen 
Herbsttage noch auf der Alm zuzubringen oder wenigstens an jedem schönen 
Tage heraufzukommen, denn hier oben zu bleiben, dazu konnte ihn der 
Almöhi nicht einladen, da war ja keine Gelegenheit, den Herrn zu logieren. Er 
riet aber seinem Gaste, nicht bis nach Ragaz zurückzukehren, sondern unten 
im Dörfli ein Zimmer zu beziehen, das er im dortigen Wirthause in einer 
einfachen, aber ganz ordentlichen Art finden werde. So könnte der Herr 
Doktor jeden Morgen nach der Alm heraufkommen, was ihm wohltun müßte, 
meinte der Öhi, auch würde er dann gern den Herrn noch auf allerlei Punkte 
führen, weiter hinauf in die Berge, wo es ihm gefallen sollte. Diesem gefiel 
der ganze Vorschlag sehr wohl, und es wurde festgesetzt, daß er ausgeführt 
werden sollte. 

Unterdessen war die Sonne in den Mittag gekommen; der Wind hatte sich 
schon lange gelegt, und die Tannen waren ganz still geworden. Die Luft war 
für die Höhe noch mild und lieblich und säuselte erfrischende Kühle um die 
sonnenbeschienene Bank. 

Jetzt stand der Almöhi auf und ging in die Hütte hinein, kam aber gleich 


wieder und brachte einen Tisch heraus, den er vor die Bank hinstellte. 


»So, Heidi, nun hol herbei, was wir zum Essen brauchen«, sagte er. »Der 
Herr muß nun vorlieb nehmen; ist unsere Küche auch einfach, so ist das 
Eßzimmer doch anständig.« 

»Das meine ich auch«, erwiderte der Herr Doktor, indem er auf das 
sonnenbeleuchtete Tal hinunterschaute, »und die Einladung nehme ich an, 
hier oben muß es schmecken.« 

Das Heidi lief nun hin und her wie ein Wiesel und brachte herbei, was es 
nur drinnen im Schranke finden konnte, denn daß es den Herrn Doktor 
bewirten durfte, war ihm eine ungeheure Freude. Der Großvater bereitete 
unterdessen das Mahl und trat nun heraus mit dem dampfenden Milchkruge 
und dem goldig glänzenden Käsebraten. Dann schnitt er schöne, durchsichtige 
Schnitten von dem rosigen Fleisch herunter, das er hier oben an der reinen 
Luft getrocknet hatte. Dem Herrn Doktor schmeckte sein Mittagsmahl so gut 
wie das ganze Jahr durch noch kein einziges Mal. 

»Ja, ja, hierhin muß unsere Klara kommen«, sagte er jetzt. »Da wird sie zu 
ganz neuen Kräften gelangen, und wenn sie eine Zeitlang ißt wie ich heute, so 
wird sie rund und fest werden, wie sie in ihrem Leben noch nie war.« 

Jetzt kam von unten herauf einer angestiegen, der hatte einen großen 
Ballen auf dem Rücken. Wie er oben bei der Hütte ankam, warf er seine Last 
auf den Boden hin und zog ein paar gute Züge von der frischen Almluft ein. 

»Ah, da kommt, was mit mir von Frankfurt hergereist ist«, sagte der Herr 
Doktor aufstehend, und das Heidi mit sich ziehend, trat er an den Ballen hin 
und fing an, ihn aufzulösen. Als die erste schwere Hülle weg war, sagte er: 
»So, Kind, nun fahr weiter fort und hol dir deine Schätze selbst heraus.« 

Das Heidi tat so, und wie nun alles auseinanderrollte, schaute es mit 
großen, verwunderten Augen auf die Dinge hin. Erst als der Herr Doktor 
wieder herzutrat und von der großen Schachtel den Deckel weghob, dem 
Heidi bedeutend: »Sieh, was die Großmutter zum Kaffee bekommt«, da schrie 
es auf vor Freuden: »Oh! Oh! Jetzt kann die Großmutter einmal schöne 
Kuchen essen!« und sprang rings um die Schachtel herum und wollte gleich 
alles zusammenpacken und zur Großmutter hinuntereilen. Aber der Großvater 


sagte, gegen Abend wollten sie dann miteinander den Herrn Doktor begleiten 


und die Sachen mitnehmen. Jetzt fand das Heidi auch das schöne Säckchen 
Tabak und brachte es schnell dem Großvater herüber. Das gefiel ihm sehr 
wohl. Er füllte gleich sein Pfeifchen damit, und die beiden Männer sprachen 
nun, auf der Bank sitzend und große Rauchwolken von sich blasend, über 
allerhand Dinge, während das Heidi hin und her sprang von einem seiner 
Schätze zum andern. Auf einmal kam es wieder zu der Bank zurück, stellte 
sich vor den Gast hin, und sowie die erste Pause im Gespräch entstand, sagte 
es sehr bestimmt: 

»Nein, das andere hat mir nicht mehr Freude gemacht als der alte Herr 
Doktor.« 

Die beiden Männer mußten ein wenig lachen, und der Herr Doktor sagte, 
das hätte er nicht gedacht. 

Als die Sonne halb hinter die Berge hinabsteigen wollte, stand der Gast 
auf, um seine Rückreise nach dem Dörfli anzutreten und dort Quartier zu 
nehmen. Der Großvater packte die Kuchenschachtel, die große Wurst und das 
Tuch unter seinen Arm, der Herr Doktor nahm das Heidi an die Hand, und so 
wanderten sie den Berg hinunter bis zur Geißenpeter-Hütte. Hier mußte das 
Heidi Abschied nehmen. Es sollte drinnen bei der Großmutter warten, bis es 
wieder abgeholt würde vom Großvater, welcher seinen Gast nach dem Dörfli 
hinunter geleiten wollte. Als der Herr Doktor dem Heidi die Hand zum 
Abschied bot, fragte es: »Wollen Sie etwa gern morgen mit den Geißen auf 


die Weide hinaufgehen?«, denn das war das Schönste, was es kannte. 
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»Es bleibt dabei, Heidi«, erwiderte er, »wir gehen zusammen. « 

Nun gingen die Männer weiter, und das Heidi trat bei der Großmutter ein. 
Erst schleppte es mit Anstrengung die Kuchenschachtel mit, dann mußte es 
wieder hinaus, um die Wurst zu holen, denn der Großvater hatte alles vor der 
Tür niedergelegt. Nachher mußte es erst noch einmal hinaus, das große Tuch 
zu holen. Es brachte alles so nahe an die Großmutter heran als nur möglich, 
damit sie recht alles berühren könne und wisse, was es sei. Das Tuch legte es 
ihr auf die Knie. 

»Es ist alles aus Frankfurt, von der Klara und der Großmama«, berichtete 
es der hocherstaunten Großmutter und der verwunderten Brigitte, der die 
Überraschung so in die Glieder gefahren war, daß sie unbeweglich zugeschaut 
hatte, wie das Heidi mit der größten Anstrengung die schweren Gegenstände 
hereingeschleppt und nun alles vor ihren Augen ausgebreitet hatte. 

»Aber gelt, Großmutter, die Kuchen freuen dich furchtbar stark? Sieh nur, 


wie weich sie sind!« rief das Heidi immer wieder, und die Großmutter 


bestätigte: »Ja, ja, gewiß, Heidi, was sind das auch für gute Leute!« Dann 
strich sie wieder mit der Hand über das warme, weiche Tuch und sagte: » Aber 
das ist etwas Herrliches für den kalten Winter! Das ist etwas so Prächtiges, 
daß ich nie geglaubt hätte, ich könnte in meinem Leben dazu kommen.« 

Das Heidi aber mußte sich sehr verwundern, daß die Großmutter an dem 
grauen Tuch noch mehr Freude haben konnte als an den Kuchen. Die Brigitte 
stand immer noch vor der Wurst, die auf dem Tische lag, und schaute sie fast 
mit Verehrung an. In ihrem ganzen Leben hatte sie nie eine solche 
Riesenwurst gesehen, und diese sollte sie nun selbst besitzen und einmal 
sogar anschneiden; das kam ihr unglaublich vor. Sie schüttelte den Kopf und 
sagte zaghaft: »Man wird doch noch den Öhi fragen müssen, wie das gemeint 
sei.« 

Aber das Heidi sagte ganz ohne Zweifel: 

»Das ist zum Essen gemeint und gar nicht anders.« 

Jetzt kam der Peter hereingestolpert: »Der Almöhi kommt hinter mir drein, 
das Heidi soll...«; er konnte nicht mehr weiter. Seine Blicke waren auf den 
Tisch gefallen, wo die Wurst lag, und der Anblick hatte ihn so überwältigt, 
daß er kein Wort mehr fand. Aber das Heidi hatte schon gemerkt, was 
kommen sollte, und gab schnell der Großmutter die Hand. Der Almöhi ging 
zwar jetzt nie mehr an der Hütte vorbei, ohne schnell hereinzutreten und die 
Großmutter zu grüßen, und sie freute sich auch immer, wenn sie seinen 
Schritt hörte, denn er hatte jedesmal ein ermunterndes Wort für sie; aber heute 
war es spät geworden für das Heidi, das alle Morgen mit der Sonne draußen 
war. Der Großvater aber sagte: »Das Kind muß seinen Schlaf haben«, und 
dabei blieb er. So rief er durch die offene Tür der Großmutter nur eine gute 
Nacht zu und nahm das heranspringende Heidi bei der Hand, und unter dem 
flimmernden Sternenhimmel hin wanderten die beiden ihrer friedlichen Hütte 


ZU. 


Eine Vergeltung 


AM ANDEREN MORGEN in der Frühe stieg der Herr Doktor vom Dörfli den 
Berg hinan in der Gesellschaft des Peter und seiner Geißen. Der freundliche 
Herr versuchte ein paarmal mit dem Geißbuben ein Gespräch anzuknüpfen, 
aber es gelang ihm nicht, kaum daß er als Antwort auf einleitende Fragen 
unbestimmte, einsilbige Worte zu hören bekam. Der Peter ließ sich nicht so 
leicht in ein Gespräch ein. So wanderte die ganze schweigende Gesellschaft 
bis hinauf zur Almhütte, wo schon erwartend das Heidi stand mit seinen 
beiden Geißen, alle drei munter und fröhlich wie der frühe Sonnenschein auf 
allen Höhen. 

»Kommst mit?« fragte der Peter, denn als Frage oder als Aufforderung 
sprach er jeden Morgen diesen Gedanken aus. 

»Freilich, natürlich, wenn der Herr Doktor mitkommt«, gab das Heidi 
zurück. 

Der Peter sah den Herrn ein wenig von der Seite an. 

Jetzt trat der Großvater hinzu, das Mittagsbrotsäckchen in der Hand. Erst 
grüßte er den Herrn mit aller Ehrerbietung, dann trat er zum Peter hin und 
hing ihm das Säckchen um. 

Es war schwerer als sonst, denn der Öhi hatte ein schönes Stück von dem 
rötlichen Fleische hineingelegt. Er hatte gedacht, vielleicht gefalle es dem 
Herrn droben auf der Weide und er nehme dann gern sein Mittagsmahl gleich 
dort mit den Kindern ein. Der Peter lächelte fast von einem Ohr bis zum 
andern, denn er ahnte, daß da drinnen etwas Ungewöhnliches versteckt sei. 

Nun wurde die Bergfahrt angetreten. Das Heidi wurde ganz von seinen 
Geißen umringt, jede wollte zunächst bei ihm sein, und eine schob die andere 
immer ein wenig seitwärts. So wurde es eine Zeitlang mitten in dem Rudel 
mit fortgeschoben. Aber jetzt stand es still und sagte ermahnend: »Nun müßt 


ihr artig vorauslaufen, aber dann nicht immer wiederkommen und mich 


drängen und stoßen. Ich muß jetzt ein wenig mit dem Herrn Doktor gehen.« 
Dann klopfte es dem Schneehöppli, das sich immer am nächsten zu ihm hielt, 
zärtlich auf den Rücken und ermahnte es noch besonders, nun recht folgsam 
zu sein. Dann arbeitete es sich aus dem Rudel heraus und ging nun neben dem 
Herrn Doktor her, der es gleich bei der Hand faßte und festhielt. Er mußte 
jetzt nicht mit Mühe nach einem Gespräch suchen wie vorher, denn das Heidi 
fing gleich an und hatte ihm so viel zu erzählen von den Geißen und ihren 
merkwürdigen Einfällen und von den Blumen oben und den Felsen und 
Vögeln, daß die Zeit unvermerkt dahinging und sie ganz unerwartet oben auf 
der Weide anlangten. Der Peter hatte im Hinaufgehen öfters seitwärts auf den 
Herrn Doktor Blicke geworfen, die diesem einen rechten Schrecken hätten 
beibringen können; er sah sie aber glücklicherweise nicht. 

Oben angelangt, führte das Heidi seinen guten Freund gleich auf die 
schönste Stelle, wohin es immer ging und sich auf den Boden setzte und 
umherschaute, denn da gefiel es ihm am besten. Es tat, wie es gewohnt war, 
und der Herr Doktor ließ sich gleich auch neben Heidi auf den sonnigen 
Weideboden nieder. Ringsum leuchtete der goldene Herbsttag über die Höhen 
und das weite grüne Tal. Von den unteren Alpen tönten überall die 
Herdenglocken herauf, so lieblich und wohltuend, als ob sie weit und breit 
den Frieden einläuteten. Auf dem großen Schneefelde drüben blitzten 
funkelnd und flimmernd goldene Sonnenstrahlen hin und her, und der graue 
Falknis hob seine Felsentürme in alter Majestät hoch in den dunkelblauen 
Himmel hinauf. Der Morgenwind wehte leise und wonnig über die Alp und 
bewegte nur sachte die letzten blauen Glockenblümchen, die noch 
übriggeblieben waren von der großen Schar des Sommers und nun noch 
wohlig ihre Köpfchen im warmen Sonnenscheine wiegten. Obenhin flog der 
große Raubvogel in weiten Bogen umher, aber er krächzte heute nicht. Mit 
ausgebreiteten Flügeln schwamm er ruhig durch die Bläue und ließ sich’s 
wohl sein. Das Heidi guckte dahin und dorthin. Die lustig nickenden Blumen, 
der blaue Himmel, der fröhliche Sonnenschein, der vergnügte Vogel in den 
Lüften, alles war so schön, so schön! Heidis Augen funkelten vor Wonne. 


Nun schaute es nach seinem Freunde, ob er auch alles recht sehe, was so 


schön war. Der Herr Doktor hatte bis jetzt still und gedankenvoll um sich 
geblickt. Wie er nun den freudeglänzenden Augen des Kindes begegnete, 
sagte er: 

»Ja, Heidi, es könnte schön sein hier, aber was meinst du? Wenn einer ein 
trauriges Herz hierher brächte, wie müßte er es wohl machen, daß er an all 
dem Schönen sich freuen könnte?« 

»Oh, oh!« rief das Heidi ganz fröhlich aus. »Hier hat man gar nie ein 
trauriges Herz, nur in Frankfurt.« 

Der Herr Doktor lächelte ein wenig, aber das ging schnell vorüber. Dann 
sagte er wieder: »Und wenn einer käme und alles Traurige aus Frankfurt mit 
hier heraufbrächte, Heidi; weißt du da auch noch etwas, das ihm helfen 
könnte?« 

»Man muß nur alles dem lieben Gott sagen, wenn man gar nicht mehr 
weiß, was machen«, sagte das Heidi ganz zuversichtlich. 

»Ja, das ist schon ein guter Gedanke, Kind«, bemerkte der Herr Doktor. 
»Wenn es aber von ihm selbst kommt, was so ganz traurig und elend macht, 
was kann man da dem lieben Gott sagen?« 

Das Heidi mußte nachdenken, was dann zu machen sei; es war aber ganz 
zuversichtlich, daß man für alle Traurigkeit eine Hilfe vom lieben Gott 
erhalten könne. Es suchte seine Antwort in seinen eigenen Erlebnissen. 

»Dann muß man warten«, sagte es nach einer Weile mit Sicherheit, »und 
nur immer denken: jetzt weiß der liebe Gott schon etwas Freudiges, das dann 
nachher aus dem anderen kommt, man muß nur noch ein wenig still sein und 
nicht fortlaufen. Dann kommt auf einmal alles so, daß man ganz gut sehen 
kann, der liebe Gott hatte die ganze Zeit nur etwas Gutes im Sinn gehabt; aber 
weil man das vorher noch nicht so sehen kann, sondern immer nur das 
furchtbar Traurige, so denkt man, es bleibe dann immer so.« 

»Das ist ein schöner Glaube, den mußt du festhalten, Heidi«, sagte der 
Herr Doktor. Eine Weile schaute er schweigend auf die mächtigen 
Felsenberge hinüber und in das sonnenleuchtende grüne Tal hinab, dann sagte 


er wieder: 


»Siehst du, Heidi, es könnte einer hier sitzen, der einen großen Schatten 
auf den Augen hätte, so daß er das Schöne gar nicht aufnehmen könnte, das 
ihn hier umgibt. Dann möchte doch wohl das Herz traurig werden hier, 
doppelt traurig, wo es so schön sein könnte. Kannst du das verstehen?« 

Jetzt schoß dem Heidi etwas Schmerzliches in sein frohes Herz. Der große 
Schatten auf den Augen brachte ihm die Großmutter in Erinnerung, die ja nie 
mehr die helle Sonne und all das Schöne hier oben sehen konnte. Das war ein 
Leid in Heidis Herzen, das immer neu erwachte, sobald die Sache ihm wieder 
ins Bewußtsein kam. Es schwieg eine Weile ganz still, denn das Weh hatte es 
so mitten in die Freude hineingetroffen. Dann sagte es ernsthaft: 

»Ja, das kann ich schon verstehen. Aber ich weiß etwas: Dann muß man 
die Lieder der Großmutter sagen, die machen einem wieder ein wenig helle 
und manchmal so hell, daß man ganz fröhlich wird. Das hat die Großmutter 
gesagt.« 

»Welche Lieder, Heidi?« fragte der Herr Doktor. 

»Ich kann nur das von der Sonne und dem schönen Garten und noch von 
dem andern langen die Verse, die der Großmutter lieb sind, denn die muß ich 
immer dreimal lesen«, erwiderte das Heidi. 

»So sag mir einmal diese Verse, die möchte ich auch hören«, und der Herr 
Doktor setzte sich zurecht, um aufmerksam zuzuhören. 

Heidi legte seine Hände ineinander und besann sich noch ein Weilchen: 

»Soll ich dort anfangen, wo die Großmutter sagt, daß einem wieder eine 
Zuversicht ins Herz kommt?« 

Der Herr Doktor nickte bejahend. 

Jetzt begann Heidi: 


»Ihn, ihn laß tun und walten, 
Er ist ein weiser Fürst 

Und wird es so gestalten, 
Daß du dich wundern wirst, 
Wenn er, wie ihm gebühret, 


Mit wunderbarem Rat 


Das Werk hinausgeführet, 
Das dich bekümmert hat. 


Er wird zwar eine Weile 

Mit seinem Trost verziehn 
Und tun an seinem Teile, 

Als hätt’ in seinem Sinn 

Er deiner sich begeben, 

Als sollt’st du für und für 

In Angst und Nöten schweben, 


Als fragt’ er nichts nach dir. 


Wird’s aber sich begeben, 
Daß du ihm treu verbleibst, 
So wird er dich erheben, 

Da du’s am mind’sten gläubst. 
Er wird dein Herz erlösen 
Von der so schweren Last, 
Die du zu keinem Bösen 


Bisher getragen hast.« 


Heidi hielt plötzlich inne, es war nicht sicher, daß der Herr Doktor auch 
noch zuhöre. Er hatte die Hand über seine Augen gebreitet und saß 
unbeweglich da. Es dachte, er sei vielleicht ein wenig eingeschlafen; wenn er 
dann wieder erwachte und noch mehr Verse hören wollte, würde er es schon 
sagen. Jetzt war alles still. Der Herr Doktor sagte nichts, aber er schlief doch 
nicht. Er war in eine längst vergangene Zeit zurückversetzt. Da stand er als 
ein kleiner Junge neben dem Sessel seiner lieben Mutter; die hatte ihren Arm 
um seinen Hals gelegt und sagte ihm das Lied vor, das er eben von Heidi 
hörte und das er so lange nicht mehr vernommen hatte. Jetzt hörte er die 
Stimme seiner Mutter wieder und sah ihre guten Augen so liebevoll auf ihm 
ruhen, und als die Worte des Liedes verklungen waren, hörte er die 


freundliche Stimme noch andere Worte zu ihm sprechen. Die mußte er gern 


hören und ihnen weit nachgehen in seinen Gedanken, denn noch lange Zeit 
saß er so da, das Gesicht in seine Hand gelegt, schweigend und regungslos. 
Als er sich endlich aufrichtete, sah er, wie das Heidi in Verwunderung nach 
ihm blickte. Er nahm die Hand des Kindes in die seinige. 

»Heidi, dein Lied war schön«, sagte er, und seine Stimme klang froher, als 
sie bis jetzt geklungen hatte. »Wir wollen wieder hierherkommen, dann sagst 
du mir’s noch einmal.« 

Während dieser ganzen Zeit hatte der Peter genug zu tun gehabt, seinem 
Ärger Luft zu machen. Da war das Heidi seit vielen Tagen nicht mit auf der 
Weide gewesen, und nun, da es endlich einmal wieder mit war, saß der alte 
Herr die ganze Zeit neben ihm, und der Peter konnte gar nicht an das Heidi 
herankommen. Das verdroß ihn sehr stark. Er stellte sich in einiger 
Entfernung hinter dem ahnungslosen Herrn auf, so daß dieser ihn nicht sehen 
konnte, und hier machte er erst eine große Faust und schwang sie drohend in 
der Luft herum, und nach einiger Zeit machte er zwei Fäuste, und je länger 
das Heidi neben dem Herrn sitzen blieb, je schrecklicher ballte der Peter seine 
Fäuste und streckte sie immer höher und drohender in die Luft hinauf hinter 
dem Rücken des Bedrohten. 

Unterdessen war die Sonne dahin gekommen, wo sie steht, wenn man zu 
Mittag essen muß; das kannte der Peter genau. Auf einmal schrie er aus allen 
Kräften zu den zweien hinüber: 

»Man muß essen!« 

Heidi stand auf und wollte den Sack herbeiholen, damit der Herr Doktor 
auf dem Platze, wo er saß, sein Mittagsmahl abhalten könne. Aber er sagte, er 
habe keinen Hunger, er wünsche nur ein Glas Milch zu trinken, dann wolle er 
gern noch ein wenig auf der Alp umhergehen und etwas weiter hinaufsteigen. 
Da fand das Heidi, dann habe es auch keinen Hunger und wolle auch nur 
Milch trinken, und nachher wolle es den Herrn Doktor hinaufführen zu den 
großen, moosbedeckten Steinen hoch oben, wo der Distelfink einmal fast 
hinuntergesprungen wäre und wo alle die würzigen Kräutlein wuchsen. Es lief 
zum Peter hinüber und erklärte ihm alles und daß er nun erst eine Schale 


Milch vom Schwänli nehmen müsse für den Herrn Doktor und dann noch 


eine, die wolle es für sich haben. Der Peter schaute erst eine Weile sehr 
erstaunt das Heidi an, dann fragte er: 

»Wer muß haben, was im Sack ist?« 

»Das kannst du haben, aber zuerst mußt du die Milch geben, und hurtig«, 
war Heidis Antwort. 

So rasch hatte der Peter in seinem Leben noch keine Tat vollendet, als er 
nun diese fertigbrachte, denn er sah immer den Sack vor sich und wußte noch 
nicht, wie das aussah, was drinnen war und ihm gehörte. Sobald drüben die 
beiden ruhig ihre Milch tranken, öffnete der Peter den Sack und tat einen 
Blick hinein. Als er das wundervolle Stück Fleisch gewahr wurde, da 
schüttelte es den ganzen Peter vor Freude, und er tat noch einen Blick hinein, 
um sich zu versichern, daß es auch wahr sei. Dann fuhr er mit der Hand in 
den Sack hinein, um die erwünschte Gabe zum Genuß herauszuholen. Aber 
auf einmal zog er die Hand wieder zurück, als ob er nicht zugreifen dürfe. Es 
war dem Peter in den Sinn gekommen, wie er dort hinter dem Herrn 
gestanden und gegen ihn gefaustet hatte, und nun schenkte ihm derselbe Herr 
sein ganzes unvergleichliches Mittagsessen. Jetzt reute den Peter seine Tat, 
denn es war ihm gerade so, wie wenn sie ihn verhinderte, sein schönes 
Geschenk herauszunehmen und sich daran zu erlaben. Auf einmal sprang er 
in die Höhe und lief zurück auf die Stelle hin, wo er gestanden hatte. Da 
streckte er seine beiden Hände ganz flach in die Luft hinauf, zum Zeichen, 
daß das Fausten nicht mehr gelte, und so blieb er eine gute Weile stehen, bis 
er das Gefühl hatte, die Sache sei nun wieder ausgeglichen. Dann kam er in 
großen Sprüngen zu dem Sack zurück, und nun, da das gute Gewissen 
hergestellt war, konnte er mit vollem Vergnügen in sein ungewöhnlich 
leckeres Mittagsmahl beißen. 

Der Herr Doktor und das Heidi waren lange miteinander herumgewandert 
und hatten sich sehr gut unterhalten. Jetzt aber fand der Herr, es sei Zeit für 
ihn zurückzukehren, und meinte, das Kind wolle nun auch gern noch ein 
wenig bei seinen Geißen bleiben. Aber das kam dem Heidi nicht in den Sinn, 
denn dann mußte ja der Herr Doktor mutterseelenallein die ganze Alp 


hinuntergehen. Bis zur Hütte vom Großvater wollte es ihn durchaus begleiten 


und auch noch ein Stück darüber hinaus. Es ging immer Hand in Hand mit 
seinem guten Freunde und hatte auf dem ganzen Wege ihm noch genug zu 
erzählen und ihm alle Stellen zu zeigen, wo die Geißen am liebsten weideten 
und wo es im Sommer am meisten von den glänzenden gelben Weideröschen 
und vom roten Tausendgüldenkraut und noch anderen Blumen gebe. Die 
wußte es nun alle zu benennen, denn der Großvater hatte ihm den Sommer 
durch alle ihre Namen beigebracht, so, wie er sie kannte. Aber zuletzt sagte 
der Herr Doktor, nun müsse es zurückkehren. Sie nahmen Abschied, und der 
Herr ging den Berg hinunter, doch kehrte er sich von Zeit zu Zeit noch einmal 
um. Dann sah er, wie das Heidi immer noch auf derselben Stelle stand und 
ihm nachschaute und mit der Hand ihm nachwinkte. So hatte sein eigenes, 
liebes Töchterchen getan, wenn er von Hause fortging. 

Es war ein klarer, sonniger Herbstmonat. Jeden Morgen kam der Herr 
Doktor zur Alp herauf, und dann ging es gleich weiter auf eine schöne 
Wanderung. öfters zog er mit dem Almöhi aus, hoch in die Felsenberge 
hinauf, wo die alten Wettertannen herunternickten und der große Vogel in der 
Nähe hausen mußte, denn da schwirrte er manchmal sausend und krächzend 
ganz nahe an den Köpfen der beiden Männer vorbei. Der Herr Doktor hatte 
ein großes Wohlgefallen an der Unterhaltung seines Begleiters, und er mußte 
sich immer mehr verwundern, wie gut der Öhi alle Kräutlein ringsherum auf 
seiner Alp kannte und wußte, wozu sie gut waren, und wieviel kostbare und 
gute Dinge er da droben überall herauszufinden wußte; so in den harzigen 
Tannen und in den dunklen Fichtenbäumen mit den duftenden Nadeln, in dem 
gekräuselten Moos, das zwischen den alten Baumwurzeln emporsproß, und in 
all den feinen Pflänzchen und unscheinbaren Blümchen, die noch ganz hoch 
oben dem kräftigen Alpenboden entsprangen. 

Ebenso genau kannte der Alte auch das Wesen und Treiben aller Tiere da 
oben, der großen und der kleinen, und er wußte dem Herrn Doktor ganz 
lustige Dinge von der Lebensweise dieser Bewohner der Felsenlöcher, der 
Erdhöhlen und auch der hohen Tannenwipfel zu erzählen. 

Dem Herrn Doktor verging die Zeit auf diesen Wanderungen, er wußte gar 


nicht, wie, und oftmals, wenn er am Abend dem Öhi herzlich die Hand zum 


Abschiede schüttelte, mußte er von neuem sagen: »Guter Freund, von Ihnen 
gehe ich nie fort, ohne wieder etwas gelernt zu haben.« 

An vielen Tagen aber, und gewöhnlich an den allerschönsten, wünschte der 
Herr Doktor mit dem Heidi auszuziehen. Dann saßen die beiden öfter 
miteinander auf dem schönen Vorsprunge der Alp, wo sie am ersten Tage 
gesessen hatten, und das Heidi mußte wieder seine Liederverse sagen und 
dem Herrn Doktor erzählen, was es nur wußte. Dann saß der Peter öfter hinter 
ihnen an seinem Platze, aber er war jetzt ganz zahm und faustete nie mehr. 

So ging der schöne Septembermonat zu Ende. Da kam der Herr Doktor 
eines Morgens und sah nicht so fröhlich aus, wie er sonst immer ausgesehen 
hatte. Er sagte, es sei sein letzter Tag, er müsse nach Frankfurt zurückkehren; 
das mache ihm große Mühe, denn er habe die Alp so liebgewonnen, als wäre 
sie seine Heimat. Dem Almöhi tat die Nachricht sehr leid, denn auch er hatte 
sich überaus gern mit dem Herrn Doktor unterhalten, und das Heidi hatte sich 
so daran gewöhnt, alle Tage seinen liebevollen Freund zu sehen, daß es gar 
nicht begreifen konnte, wie das nun mit einem Male ein Ende nehmen sollte. 
Es schaute fragend und ganz verwundert zu ihm auf. Aber es war wirklich so. 
Der Herr Doktor nahm Abschied vom Großvater und fragte dann, ob das 
Heidi ihn noch ein wenig begleiten werde. Es ging an seiner Hand den Berg 
hinunter, aber es konnte immer noch nicht recht fassen, daß er ganz fortgehe. 

Nach einer Weile stand der Herr Doktor still und sagte, nun sei das Heidi 
weit genug gekommen, es müsse zurückkehren. Er fuhr ein paarmal zärtlich 
mit seiner Hand über das krause Haar des Kindes hin und sagte: »Nun muß 
ich fort, Heidi! Wenn ich dich nur mit mir nach Frankfurt nehmen und bei mir 
behalten könnte!« 

Dem Heidi stand auf einmal ganz Frankfurt vor den Augen, die vielen, 
vielen Häuser und steinernen Straßen und auch Fräulein Rottenmeier und die 
Tinette, und es antwortete ein wenig zaghaft: »Ich wollte doch lieber, daß Sie 
wieder zu uns kämen.« 

»Nun ja, so wird’s besser sein. So leb wohl, Heidi«, sagte freundlich der 
Herr Doktor und hielt ihm die Hand hin. Das Kind legte die seinige hinein 


und schaute zu dem Scheidenden auf. Die guten Augen, die zu ihm 


niederblickten, füllten sich mit Wasser. Jetzt wandte sich der Herr Doktor 
rasch und eilte den Berg hinunter. 

Das Heidi blieb stehen und rührte sich nicht. Die liebevollen Augen und 
das Wasser, das es darinnen gesehen hatte, arbeiteten stark in seinem Herzen. 
Auf einmal brach es in ein lautes Weinen aus, und mit aller Macht stürzte es 
dem Forteilenden nach und rief, von Schluchzen unterbrochen, aus allen 
Kräften: 

»Herr Doktor! Herr Doktor!« 

Er kehrte um und stand still. 

Jetzt hatte ihn das Kind erreicht. Die Tränen strömten ihm die Wangen 
herunter, während es herausschluchzte: 

»Ich will gewiß auf der Stelle mit nach Frankfurt kommen und will bei 
Ihnen bleiben, so lang Sie wollen, ich muß es nur noch geschwind dem 
Großvater sagen.« 

Der Herr Doktor streichelte beruhigend das erregte Kind. 

»Nein, mein liebes Heidi«, sagte er mit dem freundlichsten Tone, »nicht 
jetzt auf der Stelle; du mußt noch unter den Tannen bleiben, du könntest mir 
wieder krank werden. Aber komm, ich will dich etwas fragen: Wenn ich 
einmal krank und allein bin, willst du dann zu mir kommen und bei mir 
bleiben? Kann ich denken, daß sich dann noch jemand um mich kümmern 
und mich liebhaben will?« 

»Ja, ja, dann will ich sicher kommen, noch am gleichen Tag, und Sie sind 
mir auch fast so lieb wie der Großvater«, versicherte das Heidi noch unter 
fortwährendem Schluchzen. 

Jetzt drückte ihm der Herr Doktor noch einmal die Hand, dann setzte er 
rasch seinen Weg fort. Das Heidi aber blieb auf derselben Stelle stehen und 
winkte fort und fort mit seiner Hand, solange es nur noch ein Pünktchen von 
dem forteilenden Herrn entdecken konnte. Als dieser zum letztenmal sich 
umwandte und nach dem winkenden Heidi und der sonnigen Alp 
zurückschaute, sagte er leise vor sich hin: »Dort oben ist’s gut sein, da können 


Leib und Seele gesunden, und man wird wieder seines Lebens froh.« 


Der Winter im Dörrfli 


Um DIE ALMHÜTTE lag der Schnee so hoch, daß es anzusehen war, als 
ständen die Fenster auf dem flachen Boden, denn weiter unten war von der 
ganzen Hütte gar nichts zu sehen, auch die Haustür war völlig verschwunden. 
Wäre der Almöhi noch oben gewesen, so hätte er dasselbe tun müssen, was 
der Peter täglich ausführen mußte, weil es gewöhnlich über Nacht wieder 
geschneit hatte. Jeden Morgen mußte dieser jetzt aus dem Fenster der Stube 
hinausspringen, und war es nicht sehr kalt, so daß über Nacht alles 
zusammengefroren war, so versank er dann so tief in dem weichen Schnee, 
daß er mit Händen und Füßen und mit dem Kopf auf alle Seiten stoßen und 
werfen und ausschlagen mußte, bis er sich wieder herausgearbeitet hatte. 
Dann bot ihm die Mutter den großen Besen aus dem Fenster, und mit diesem 
stieß und scharrte der Peter nun den Schnee vor sich weg, bis er zur Tür kam. 
Dort hatte er dann eine große Arbeit, denn da mußte aller Schnee abgegraben 
werden, sonst fiel entweder, wenn er noch weich war und die Tür aufging, die 
ganze große Masse in die Küche hinein, oder er fror zu, und nun war man 
ganz vermauert drinnen, denn durch diesen Eisfelsen konnte man nicht 
dringen, und durch das kleine Fenster konnte nur der Peter hinausschlüpfen. 
Für diesen brachte dann die Zeit des Gefrierens viele Bequemlichkeiten mit 
sich. Wenn er ins Dörfli hinunter mußte, öffnete er nur das Fenster, kroch 
durch und kam draußen zu ebener Erde auf dem festen Schneefelde an. Dann 
schob ihm die Mutter den kleinen Schlitten durch das Fenster nach, und der 
Peter hatte sich nur daraufzusetzen und abzufahren, wie und wo er wollte, er 
kam jedenfalls hinunter, denn die ganze Alm um und um war dann nur ein 
großer, ununterbrochener Schlittweg. 

Der Öhi war nicht auf der Alm den Winter; er hatte Wort gehalten. Sobald 
der erste Schnee gefallen war, hatte er Hütte und Stall abgeschlossen und war 


mit dem Heidi und den Geißen nach dem Dörfli hinuntergezogen. Dort stand 


in der Nähe der Kirche und des Pfarrhauses ein weitläufiges Gemäuer, das 
war in alter Zeit ein großes Herrenhaus gewesen, was man noch an vielen 
Stellen sehen konnte, obschon jetzt das Gebäude überall ganz oder halb 
zerfallen war. Da hatte einmal ein tapferer Kriegsmann gewohnt; der war in 
spanische Dienste gegangen und hatte da viele tapfere Taten verrichtet und 
viele Reichtümer erbeutet. Dann war er heimgekommen nach dem Dörfli und 
hatte aus seiner Beute ein prächtiges Haus errichtet; darinnen wollte er nun 
wohnen. Aber es ging gar nicht lange, so konnte er es in dem stillen Dörfli 
nicht mehr aushalten vor Langweile, denn er hatte zu lange draußen in der 
lärmvollen Welt gelebt. Er zog wieder hinaus und kam gar niemals mehr 
zurück. Als man nach vielen, vielen Jahren sicher wußte, daß er tot war, 
übernahm ein ferner Verwandter unten im Tal das Haus, aber es war schon am 
Verfallen, und der neue Besitzer wollte es nicht mehr aufbauen. So zogen 
arme Leute in das Haus, die wenig dafür bezahlen mußten, und wenn ein 
Stück abfiel von dem Gebäude, so ließ man es liegen. Seit jener Zeit waren 
nun wieder viele Jahre darübergegangen. Schon als der Öhi mit seinem 
jungen Buben Tobias hergekommen war, hatte er das verfallene Haus bezogen 
und darin gelebt. Seither hatte es meistens leer gestanden, denn wer nicht 
verstand, vorweg dem Verfalle ein wenig zu begegnen und die Löcher und 
Lücken, wo sie entstanden, gleich irgendwie zu stopfen und zu flicken, der 
konnte da nicht bleiben. Der Winter droben im Dörfli war lang und kalt. Dann 
blies und wehte es von allen Seiten durch die Räume, daß die Lichter 
auslöschten und die armen Leute vom Frost geschüttelt wurden. Aber der Öhi 
wußte sich zu helfen. Gleich nachdem er zu dem Entschluß gekommen war, 
den Winter im Dörfli zuzubringen, hatte er das alte Haus wieder übernommen 
und war den Herbst durch öfter heruntergekommen, um darin alles so 
herzurichten, wie es ihm gefiel. Um die Mitte des Oktobermonats war er dann 
mit dem Heidi heruntergezogen. 

Kam man von hinten an das Haus heran, so trat man gleich in einen 
offenen Raum ein, da war auf einer Seite die ganze Wand und auf der anderen 
die halbe eingefallen. Über dieser war noch ein Bogenfenster zu sehen, aber 


das Glas war längst weg daraus, und dicker Efeu rankte sich darum und hoch 


hinauf bis zur Decke, die noch zur Hälfte fest war. Die war schön gewölbt, 
und man konnte gut sehen, das war die Kapelle gewesen. Ohne Tür kam man 
weiter in eine große Halle hinein, da waren hier und da noch schöne 
Steinplatten auf dem Boden, und zwischendurch wuchs das Gras dicht empor. 
Da waren die Mauern auch alle halb weg und große Stücke der Decke dazu, 
und hätten da nicht ein paar dicke Säulen noch ein festes Stück der Decke 
getragen, so hätte man denken müssen, diese könne jeden Augenblick auf die 
Köpfe derer niederfallen, die darunter standen. Hier hatte der Öhi einen 
Bretterverschlag ringsum gemacht und den Boden dick mit Streu belegt, denn 
hier in der alten Halle sollten die Geißen logieren. Dann ging es durch allerlei 
Gänge, immer halb offen, daß einmal der Himmel hereinguckte und einmal 
wieder die Wiese und der Weg draußen. Aber zuvörderst, wo die schwere, 
eichene Tür noch fest in den Angeln hing, kam man in eine große, weite 
Stube hinein, die war noch gut. Da waren noch die vier festen Wände mit dem 
dunkeln Holzgetäfel ohne Lücken, und in der einen Ecke stand ein 
ungeheurer Ofen, der ging fast bis an die Decke hinauf, und auf die weißen 
Kacheln waren große, blaue Bilder hingemalt. Da waren alte Türme darauf, 
mit hohen Bäumen ringsum, und unter den Bäumen ging ein Jäger dahin mit 
seinen Hunden. Dann war wieder ein stiller See unter weitschattigen Eichen, 
und ein Fischer stand daran und hielt seine Rute weit in das Wasser hinaus. 
Um den ganzen Ofen herum ging eine Bank, so daß man da gleich hinsetzen 
und die Bilder studieren konnte. Hier gefiel es dem Heidi sogleich. Sowie es 
mit dem Großvater in die Stube eingetreten war, lief es auf den Ofen zu, 
setzte sich auf die Bank und fing an die Bilder zu betrachten. Aber wie es, auf 
der Bank weiter gleitend, bis hinter den Ofen gelangte, nahm eine neue 
Erscheinung seine ganze Aufmerksamkeit in Beschlag: In dem ziemlich 
großen Raume zwischen dem Ofen und der Wand waren vier Bretter 
aufgestellt, so wie zu einem Apfelbehälter. Darinnen lagen aber nicht Äpfel, 
da lag unverkennbar Heidis Bett, ganz so, wie es oben auf der Alm gewesen 
war: ein hohes Heulager mit dem Leintuch und dem Sack als Decke darauf. 


Das Heidi jauchzte auf: 


»Oh, Großvater, da ist meine Kammer, o wie schön! Aber wo mußt du 
schlafen?« 

»Deine Kammer muß nahe beim Ofen sein, damit du nicht frierst«, sagte 
der Großvater, »die meine kannst du auch sehen.« 

Das Heidi hüpfte durch die weite Stube dem Großvater nach, der auf der 
anderen Seite eine Tür aufmachte, die in einen kleinen Raum hineinführte, da 
hatte der Großvater sein Lager errichtet. Dann kam aber wieder eine Tür. Das 
Heidi machte sie geschwind auf und stand ganz verwundert still, denn da sah 
man in eine Art von Küche hinein, die war so ungeheuer groß, wie es noch 
nie in seinem Leben eine gesehen hatte. Da war viel Arbeit für den Großvater 
gewesen, und es blieb auch noch immer viel zu tun übrig, denn da waren 
Löcher und weite Spalten in den Mauern auf allen Seiten, wo der Wind 
hereinpfiff, und doch waren schon so viele mit Holzbrettern vernagelt 
worden, daß es aussah, als wären ringsum kleine Holzschränke in der Mauer 
angebracht. Auch die große, uralte Tür hatte der Großvater wieder mit vielen 
Drähten und Nägeln festzumachen verstanden, so daß man sie schließen 
konnte, und das war gut, denn nachher ging es in lauter verfallenes Gemäuer 
hinaus, wo dickes Gestrüpp emporwuchs und Scharen von Käfern und 
Eidechsen ihre Wohnungen hatten. 

Dem Heidi gefiel es wohl in der neuen Behausung, und schon am anderen 
Tage, als der Peter kam, um zu sehen, wie es in der neuen Wohnung zugehe, 
hatte es alle Winkel und Ecken so genau ausgeguckt, daß es ganz daheim war 
und den Peter überall herumführen konnte. Es ließ ihm auch durchaus keine 
Ruhe, bis er ganz gründlich alle die merkwürdigen Dinge betrachtet hatte, die 
der neue Wohnsitz enthielt. 

Das Heidi schlief vortrefflich in seinem Ofenwinkel, aber am Morgen 
meinte es doch immer, es sollte auf der Alp erwachen und es müsse gleich die 
Hüttentür aufmachen, um zu sehen, ob die Tannen darum nicht rauschten, 
weil der hohe, schwere Schnee darauf liege und die Äste niederdrücke. So 
mußte es jeden Morgen zuerst lange hin und her schauen, bis es sich wieder 
besinnen konnte, wo es war, und jedesmal fühlte es etwas auf seinem Herzen 


liegen, das es würgte und drückte, wenn es sah, daß es nicht daheim sei auf 


der Alp. Aber wenn es dann den Großvater reden hörte draußen mit dem 
Schwänli und dem Bärli und dann die Geißen so laut und lustig meckerten, 
als wollten sie ihm zurufen: »Mach doch, daß du einmal kommst, Heidi«, 
dann merkte es, daß es doch daheim war, und sprang fröhlich aus seinem 
Bette und dann so schnell als möglich in den großen Geißenstall hinaus. Aber 
am vierten Tage sagte das Heidi sorglich: »Heute muß ich gewiß zur 
Großmutter hinauf, sie kann nicht so lange allein sein.« 

Aber der Großvater war nicht einverstanden. »Heute nicht und morgen 
auch noch nicht«, sagte er. »Die Alm hinauf liegt der Schnee klaftertief, und 
immer noch schneit es fort; kaum kann der feste Peter durchkommen. Ein 
Kleines wie du, Heidi, wäre auf der Stelle eingeschneit und zugedeckt und 
nicht mehr zu finden. Wart noch ein wenig, bis es friert, dann kannst du 
bequem über die Schneedecke hinaufspazieren.« 

Das Warten machte zuerst dem Heidi ein wenig Kummer. Aber die Tage 
waren jetzt so angefüllt von Arbeit, daß immer einer unversehens dahin war 
und ein anderer kam. Jeden Morgen und jeden Nachmittag ging das Heidi 
jetzt in die Schule im Dörfli und lernte ganz eifrig, was da zu lernen war. Den 
Peter sah es aber fast nie in der Schule, denn meistens kam er nicht. Der 
Lehrer war ein milder Mann, der nur dann und wann sagte: »Es scheint mir, 
der Peter sei wieder nicht da. Die Schule täte ihm doch gut, aber es liegt auch 
gar viel Schnee dort hinauf, er wird wohl nicht durchkommen.« Aber gegen 
Abend, wenn die Schule aus war, kam der Peter meistens durch und machte 
seinen Besuch beim Heidi. 

Nach einigen Tagen kam die Sonne wieder hervor und warf ihre Strahlen 
über den weißen Boden hin, aber sie ging ganz früh wieder hinter die Berge 
hinab, so als gefalle es ihr lange nicht so gut herunterzuschauen wie im 
Sommer, wenn alles grünte und blühte. Aber am Abend kam der Mond ganz 
hell und groß herauf und leuchtete die ganze Nacht über die weiten 
Schneefelder hin, und am anderen Morgen glitzerte und flimmerte die ganze 
Alp von oben bis unten wie ein Kristall. Als der Peter wie die Tage vorher aus 
seinem Fenster in den tiefen Schnee hinabspringen wollte, ging es ihm, wie er 


nicht erwartet hatte. Er nahm einen Satz hinaus, aber anstatt ins Weiche hinab 


zu kommen, schlug es ihn auf dem unerwartet harten Boden gleich um, und 
unversehens fuhr er ein gutes Stück den Berg hinunter wie ein herrenloser 
Schlitten. Sehr verwundert kam er schließlich wieder auf seine Füße, und nun 
stampfte er mit aller Macht auf den Schneeboden, um sich zu versichern, daß 
auch wirklich möglich sei, was ihm soeben begegnet war. Es war richtig: Wie 
er auch stampfte und einschlug mit den Absätzen, kaum konnte er ein kleines 
Eissplitterchen herausschlagen. Die ganze Alm war steinhart zugefroren. Das 
war dem Peter eben recht: Er wußte, daß dieser Zustand der Dinge nötig war, 
damit das Heidi einmal wieder da heraufkommen konnte. Schleunig kehrte er 
um, schluckte seine Milch hinunter, welche die Mutter eben auf den Tisch 
gestellt hatte, steckte sein Stücklein Brot in die Tasche und sagte eilig: »Ich 
muß in die Schule.« 

»Ja, so geh und lern auch brav«, sagte die Mutter beistimmend. 

Der Peter kroch zum Fenster hinaus — denn nun war man eingesperrt um 
des Eisberges willen vor der Türe —, zog seinen kleinen Schlitten nach sich, 
setzte sich darauf und schoß den Berg hinunter. 

Es ging wie der Blitz, und als er beim Dörfli da ankam, wo es gleich weiter 
hinab gegen Maienfeld hin ging, fuhr der Peter weiter, denn es kam ihm so 
vor, als müßte er sich und dem Schlitten Gewalt antun, wenn er auf einmal 
den Lauf einhalten wollte. So fuhr er zu, bis er ganz unten in der Ebene 
ankam und es von selbst nicht mehr weiterging. Dann stieg er ab und schaute 
sich um. Die Gewalt der Niederfahrt hatte ihn noch ziemlich über Maienfeld 
hinausgejagt. Jetzt bedachte er, daß er jedenfalls zu spät in die Schule käme, 
da sie schon lange begonnen hatte, er aber zum Hinaufsteigen fast eine Stunde 
brauchte. So konnte er sich alle Zeit lassen zur Rückkehr. Das tat er denn 
auch und kam gerade oben im Dörfli wieder an, als das Heidi aus der Schule 
zurückgekehrt war und sich mit dem Großvater an den Mittagstisch setzte. 
Der Peter trat herein, und da er diesmal einen besonderen Gedanken 
mitzuteilen hatte, so lag ihm dieser obenauf, und er mußte ihn gleich beim 
Eintreten loswerden. 

»Es hat ihn«, sagte der Peter, mitten in der Stube stillstehend. 


»Wen? Wen? General! Das tönt ziemlich kriegerisch«, sagte der Öhi. 


»Den Schnee«, berichtete Peter. 

»Oh! Oh! jetzt kann ich zur Großmutter hinauf!« frohlockte das Heidi, das 
die Ausdrucksweise des Peter gleich verstanden hatte. »Aber warum bist du 
denn nicht in die Schule gekommen? Du konntest ja gut herunterschlittern«, 
setzte es auf einmal vorwurfsvoll hinzu, denn dem Heidi kam es vor, das sei 
nicht in der Ordnung, so draußen zu bleiben, wenn man doch gut in die 
Schule gehen könnte. 

»Bin zu weit gekommen mit dem Schlitten, war zu spät«, gab der Peter 
zurück. 

»Das nennt man desertieren«, sagte der Öhi, »und Leute, die das tun, 
nimmt man bei den Ohren, hörst du?« 

Der Peter riß erschrocken an seiner Kappe herum, denn vor keinem 
Menschen auf der Welt hatte er einen so großen Respekt wie vor dem Almöhi. 

»Und dazu ein Anführer, wie du einer bist, der muß sich doppelt schämen, 
so auszureißen«, fuhr der Öhi fort. »Was meinst, wenn einmal deine Geißen 
eine da und die andere dort hinausliefen und sie wollten dir nicht mehr folgen 
und nicht tun, was gut ist für sie, was würdest du dann machen?« 

»Sie hauen«, entgegnete der Peter kundig. 

»Und wenn einmal ein Bub so täte wie eine ungebärdige Geiß und er 
würde ein wenig durchgehauen, was würdest du dann sagen?« 

»Geschieht ihm recht«, war die Antwort. 

»So, jetzt weißt was, Geißenoberst: Wenn du noch einmal auf deinem 
Schlitten über die Schule hinausfährst zu einer Zeit, da du hinein solltest, so 
komm dann nachher zu mir und hol dir, was dir dafür gehört.« 

Jetzt verstand der Peter den Zusammenhang der Rede und daß er mit dem 
Buben gemeint sei, der fortlaufe wie eine ungebärdige Geiß. Er war ganz 
getroffen von dieser Ähnlichkeit und schaute ein wenig bänglich in die 
Winkel hinein, ob so etwas zu entdecken sei, wie er es in solchen Fällen für 
die Geißen gebrauchte. 

Aber ermunternd sagte nun der Öhi: »Komm an den Tisch jetzt und halt 
mit, dann geht das Heidi mit dir. Am Abend bringst du’s wieder heim, dann 


findest du dein Nachtessen hier.« 


Diese unerwartete Wendung der Dinge war dem Peter höchst erfreulich. 
Sein Gesicht verzog sich nach allen Seiten vor Vergnügen. Er gehorchte 
unverzüglich und setzte sich neben das Heidi hin. Das Kind aber hatte schon 
genug und konnte gar nicht mehr schlucken vor Freude, daß es zur 
Großmutter gehen sollte. Es schob die große Kartoffel und den Käsebraten, 
die noch auf seinem Teller lagen, dem Peter zu, der von der anderen Seite 
vom Öhi den Teller voll bekommen hatte, so daß ein ganzer Wall vor ihm 
aufgerichtet stand, aber der Mut zum Angriff fehlte ihm nicht. Das Heidi 
rannte an den Schrank und holte sein Mäntelchen von der Klara hervor. Jetzt 
konnte es, ganz warm eingepackt, mit der Kapuze über dem Kopf, seine Reise 
machen. Es stellte sich nun neben den Peter hin, und sobald dieser sein letztes 
Stück eingeschoben hatte, sagte es: »Jetzt komm!« Dann machten sie sich auf 
den Weg. Das Heidi hatte dem Peter sehr viel zu erzählen vom Schwänli und 
Bärli, daß sie beide am ersten Tage in dem neuen Stall gar nicht hatten fressen 
wollen und daß sie die Köpfe hatten hängen lassen den ganzen Tag und 
keinen Ton von sich gegeben hatten. Und es habe den Großvater gefragt, 
warum sie so tun. Dann habe er gesagt: Sie tun so wie es in Frankfurt, denn 
sie seien noch nie von der Alm heruntergekommen ihr Leben lang. Und das 
Heidi setzte hinzu: »Du solltest nur einmal erfahren, wie das ist, Peter.« 

Die beiden waren so fast oben angekommen, ohne daß der Peter ein 
einziges Wort gesagt hätte, und es war auch, als ob ihn ein tiefer Gedanke 
beschäftigte, daß er nicht einmal recht zuhören konnte wie sonst. Als sie nun 
bei der Hütte angekommen waren, stand der Peter still und sagte ein wenig 
störrisch: »Dann will ich noch lieber in die Schule gehen, als beim Öhi holen, 
was er gesagt hat.« 

Das Heidi war derselben Meinung und bestärkte den Peter ganz eifrig in 
seinem Vorsatz. Drinnen in der Stube saß die Mutter allein beim Flickwerk. 
Sie sagte, die Großmutter müsse die Tage im Bett bleiben, es sei zu kalt für 
sie, und dann sei ihr auch sonst nicht recht. Das war dem Heidi etwas Neues; 
sonst saß die Großmutter immer an ihrem Platz in der Ecke. Es rannte gleich 
zu ihr in die Kammer hinein. Sie lag ganz von dem grauen Tuche umwickelt 


in ihrem schmalen Bett mit der dünnen Decke. 


»Gott Lob und Dank!« sagte die Großmutter gleich, als sie das Heidi 
hereinspringen hörte. Sie hatte schon den ganzen Herbst durch eine geheime 
Angst im Herzen gehabt, die sie noch immer verfolgte, besonders wenn das 
Heidi eine Zeitlang nicht kam. Der Peter hatte berichtet, wie ein fremder Herr 
aus Frankfurt gekommen sei und immer mit auf die Weide komme und mit 
dem Heidi reden wolle, und die Großmutter meinte nicht anders, als der Herr 
sei gekommen, das Heidi wieder mit fortzunehmen. Wenn er auch nachher 
schon allein abreiste, so stieg die Angst doch immer wieder in ihr auf, es 
könnte irgendein Abgesandter von Frankfurt herkommen und das Kind 
wieder zurückholen. Das Heidi sprang zu dem Bett der Kranken hin und 
fragte sorglich: »Bist du stark krank, Großmutter?« 

»Nein, nein, Kind«, beruhigte die Alte, indem sie das Heidi liebevoll 
streichelte, »der Frost ist mir nur ein wenig in die Glieder gefahren.« 

»Wirst du dann auf der Stelle gesund, wenn es wieder warm ist?« fragte 
eindringlich das Heidi weiter. 

»Ja, ja, will’s Gott, noch vorher, daß ich wieder an mein Spinnrad kann. 
Ich meinte schon heute, ich wolle es probieren, morgen wird’s dann schon 
wieder gehen«, sagte die Großmutter in zuversichtlicher Weise, denn sie hatte 
schon gemerkt, daß das Kind erschrocken war. 

Ihre Worte beruhigten das Heidi, dem es sehr angst gewesen war, denn 
krank im Bett hatte es die Großmutter noch nie getroffen. Es betrachtete sie 
jetzt ein wenig verwundert, dann sagte es: 

»In Frankfurt legen sie einen Schal an zum Spazierengehen. Hast du etwa 
gemeint, man müsse ihn anlegen, wenn man ins Bett geht, Großmutter?« 

»Weißt du, Heidi«, entgegnete sie, »ich nehme den Schal so um im Bett, 
daß ich nicht friere. Ich bin so froh darüber, die Decke ist ein wenig dünn.« 

»Aber Großmutter«, fing das Heidi wieder an, »bei deinem Kopf geht es 
bergab, wo es ganz bergauf gehen sollte; so muß ein Bett nicht sein.« 

»Ich weiß schon, Kind, ich spüre es auch wohl«, und die Großmutter 
suchte auf dem Kissen, das wie ein dünnes Brett unter ihrem Kopfe lag, einen 


besseren Platz zu gewinnen. »Siehst du, das Kissen war nie besonders dick, 


und jetzt habe ich so viele Jahre darauf geschlafen, daß ich es ein wenig 
flachgelegen habe.« 

»O hätt ich nur in Frankfurt die Klara gefragt, ob ich nicht mein Bett 
mitnehmen könne«, sagte jetzt das Heidi. »Da hatte es drei große, dicke 
Kissen aufeinander, daß ich gar nicht schlafen konnte und immer weiter 
herunterrutschte, bis wo es flach war, und dann mußte ich wieder hinauf, weil 
man dort so schlafen muß. Könntest du so schlafen, Großmutter?« 

»Ja freilich, das macht warm, und man bekommt den Atem so gut, wenn 
man so hoch liegen kann mit dem Kopf«, sagte die Großmutter, ein wenig 
mühsam ihren Kopf aufrichtend, so wie um eine höhere Stelle zu finden. 
»Aber wir wollen jetzt nicht von dem reden, ich habe ja dem lieben Gott für 
so vieles zu danken, was andere Alte und Kranke nicht haben. Schon das gute 
Brötchen, das ich immer bekomme, und das schöne, warme Tuch hier und 
daß du so zu mir kommst, Heidi. Willst du mir auch wieder etwas lesen 
heute?« 

Das Heidi lief hinaus und holte das alte Liederbuch herbei. Nun suchte es 
ein schönes Lied nach dem andern, denn es kannte sie jetzt wohl, und es 
freute sich selbst, das alles wieder zu hören, es hatte ja seit vielen Tagen die 
Verse alle, die ihm lieb waren, nicht mehr gehört. 

Die Großmutter lag mit gefalteten Händen da, und auf ihrem Gesichte, das 
erst so bekümmert ausgesehen hatte, lag jetzt ein so freudiges Lächeln, als 
wäre ihr eben ein großes Glück zuteil geworden. 

Das Heidi hielt auf einmal inne. 

»Großmutter, bist du schon gesund geworden?« fragte es. 

»Es ist mir wohl, Heidi, es ist mir wohl geworden darüber. Lies es noch 
fertig, willst du?« 


Das Kind las sein Lied zu Ende, und als die letzten Worte kamen: 


»Wird mein Auge dunkler, trüber, 
Dann erleuchte meinen Geist, 
Daß ich fröhlich zieh’ hinüber, 


Wie man nach der Heimat reist«, 


da wiederholte sie die Großmutter und dann noch einmal und noch einmal, 
und auf ihrem Gesicht lag jetzt eine große freudige Erwartung. Dem Heidi 
wurde so wohl dabei. Der ganze sonnige Tag seiner Heimkehr stieg vor ihm 
auf, und voller Freude rief es aus: »Großmutter, ich weiß schon, wie es ist, 
wenn man nach der Heimat reist.« Sie antwortete nichts, aber sie hatte die 
Worte wohl vernommen, und der Ausdruck, der dem Heidi so wohl getan 
hatte, blieb auf ihrem Gesicht. 

Nach einer Weile sagte das Kind wieder: »Jetzt wird’s dunkel, Großmutter, 
ich muß heim; aber ich bin so froh, daß es dir jetzt wieder wohl ist.« 

Die Großmutter nahm die Hand des Kindes in die ihrige und hielt sie fest; 
dann sagte sie: 

»Ja, ich bin auch wieder so froh; wenn ich auch noch liegen bleiben muß, 
so ist es mir doch wohl. Siehst du, das weiß niemand, der es nicht erfahren 
hat, wie das ist, wenn man viele, viele Tage so ganz allein daliegt und hört 
kein Wort von einem andern Menschen und kann nichts sehen, nicht einen 
einzigen Sonnenstrahl. Dann kommen so schwere Gedanken über einen, daß 
man manchmal meint, es könne nie mehr Tag werden und man könne nicht 
mehr weiter. Aber wenn man dann einmal wieder die Worte hört, die du mir 
vorgelesen hast, so ist es, wie wenn einem ein Licht davon aufgehen würde 


im Herzen, an dem man sich wieder freuen kann.« 





Jetzt ließ die Großmutter die Hand des Kindes los, und nachdem es ihr 


gute Nacht gesagt, lief es in die Stube zurück und zog den Peter eilig hinaus, 
denn es war unterdessen Nacht geworden. Aber draußen stand der Mond am 
Himmel und schien hell auf den weißen Schnee, daß es war, als wolle der Tag 
schon wieder angehen. Der Peter zog seinen Schlitten zurecht, setzte sich 
vorn darauf, das Heidi hinter ihn, und fort schossen sie die Alm hinunter, 
nicht anders, als wären sie zwei Vögel, die durch die Lüfte sausen. 

Als später das Heidi auf seinem schönen, hohen Heubette hinter dem Ofen 
lag, da kam ihm die Großmutter wieder in den Sinn, wie sie so schlecht lag 
mit dem Kopfe, und dann mußte es an alles denken, was sie gesagt hatte, und 
an das Licht, das ihr die Worte im Herzen anzünden. Und es dachte: Wenn die 
Großmutter nur alle Tage die Worte hören könnte, dann würde es ihr jeden 
Tag einmal wohl. Aber es wußte, nun konnte eine ganze Woche, oder 
vielleicht auch zwei, vergehen, ehe es wieder zu ihr hinauf durfte. Das kam 


dem Heidi so traurig vor, daß es immer stärker nachsinnen mußte, was es nur 


machen könnte, daß die Großmutter die Worte jeden Tag zu hören bekäme. 
Auf einmal fiel ihm die Hilfe ein, und es war so froh darüber, daß es meinte, 
es könne gar nicht erwarten, daß der Morgen wiederkomme und es seinen 
Plan ausführen könne. Auf einmal setzte das Heidi sich wieder ganz gerade 
auf in seinem Bett, denn vor lauter Nachdenken hatte es ja sein Nachtgebet 
noch nicht zum lieben Gott hinaufgeschickt, und das wollte es doch nie mehr 
vergessen. 

Als es nun so recht von Herzen für sich und den Großvater und die 
Großmutter gebetet hatte, fiel es auf einmal in sein weiches Heu zurück und 
schlief ganz fest und friedlich bis zum hellen Morgen. 


Der Winter dauert fort 


AM ANDERN TAGE kam der Peter gerade zur rechten Zeit in die Schule 
heruntergefahren. Sein Mittagessen hatte er in seinem Sack mitgebracht, denn 
da ging es so zu: Wenn um Mittag die Kinder im Dörfli nach Hause gingen, 
dann setzten sich die einzelnen Schüler, die weit weg wohnten, auf die 
Klassentische, stemmten die Füße fest auf die Bänke und breiteten auf den 
Knien die mitgebrachten Speisen aus, um so ihr Mittagsmahl zu halten. Bis 
um ein Uhr konnten sie sich daran vergnügen, dann fing die Schule wieder an. 
Hatte der Peter einmal einen solchen Schultag mitgemacht, dann ging er am 
Schluß zum Öhi hinüber und machte seinen Besuch beim Heidi. 

Als er heute nach Schulschluß in die große Stube beim Öhi eintrat, schoß 
das Heidi gleich auf ihn zu, denn gerade auf ihn hatte es gewartet. »Peter, ich 
weiß etwas«, rief es ihm entgegen. 

»Sag’s«, gab er zurück. 

»Jetzt mußt du lesen lernen«, lautete die Nachricht. 

»Hab’s schon getan«, war die Antwort. 

»Ja, ja, Peter, so mein ich nicht«, eiferte jetzt das Heidi. »Ich meine so, daß 
du es nachher kannst. 

»Kann nicht«, bemerkte der Peter. 

»Das glaubt dir jetzt kein Mensch mehr und ich auch nicht«, sagte das 
Heidi sehr entschieden. »Die Großmama in Frankfurt hat schon gewußt, daß 
es nicht wahr ist, und sie hat mir gesagt, ich soll es nicht glauben.« 

Der Peter staunte über diese Nachricht. 

»Ich will dich schon lesen lehren, ich weiß ganz gut, wie«, fuhr das Heidi 
fort. »Du mußt es jetzt einmal erlernen, und dann mußt du alle Tage der 
Großmutter ein Lied lesen oder zwei.« 


»Das ist nichts«, brummte der Peter. 


Dieser hartnäckige Widerstand gegen etwas, das gut und recht war und 
dem Heidi so sehr am Herzen lag, brachte es in Aufregung. Mit blitzenden 
Augen stellte es sich jetzt vor den Buben hin und sagte bedrohlich: 

»Dann will ich dir schon sagen, was kommt, wenn du nie etwas lernen 
willst: Deine Mutter hat schon zweimal gesagt, du müssest auch nach 
Frankfurt, daß du allerhand lernest, und ich weiß schon, wo dort die Buben in 
die Schule gehen. Beim Ausfahren hat mir die Klara das furchtbar große Haus 
gezeigt. Aber dort gehen sie nicht nur, wenn sie Buben sind, sondern 
immerfort, wenn sie schon ganz große Herren sind, das habe ich selber 
gesehen. Und dann mußt du nicht meinen, daß nur ein einziger Lehrer da ist 
wie bei uns, und ein so guter. Da gehen immer ganze Reihen, viele 
miteinander in das Haus hinein, und alle sehen ganz schwarz aus, wie wenn 
sie in die Kirche gingen, und haben so hohe schwarze Hüte auf den Köpfen« 
— und das Heidi gab das Maß von den Hüten an vom Boden auf. 

Dem Peter fuhr ein Schauder den Rücken hinauf. 

»Und dann mußt du dort hinein unter alle die Herren«, fuhr das Heidi mit 
Eifer fort, »und wenn es dann an dich kommt, so kannst du gar nicht lesen 
und machst noch Fehler beim Buchstabieren. Dann kannst du nur sehen, wie 
dich die Herren ausspotten, das ist dann noch viel ärger als die Tinette, und du 
solltest nur wissen, wie es ist, wenn diese spottet.« 

»So will ich«, sagte der Peter halb kläglich, halb ärgerlich. 

Im Augenblick war das Heidi besänftigt. »So, das ist recht, dann wollen 
wir gleich anfangen«, sagte es erfreut, und geschäftig zog es den Peter an den 
Tisch hin und holte das nötige Werkzeug herbei. 

In dem großen Paket der Klara hatte sich auch ein Büchlein befunden, das 
dem Heidi wohlgefiel, und schon gestern nacht war es ihm in den Sinn 
gekommen, das könne es gut zu dem Unterricht für den Peter gebrauchen, 
denn das war ein Abc-Büchlein mit Sprüchen. 

Jetzt saßen die beiden am Tisch, die Köpfe über das kleine Buch gebeugt, 
und die Lehrstunde konnte beginnen. 

Der Peter mußte den ersten Spruch buchstabieren und dann wieder und 


dann noch einmal, denn das Heidi wollte die Sache sauber und geläufig 


haben. 
Endlich sagte es: »Du kannst’s immer noch nicht, aber ich will dir ihn jetzt 
einmal hintereinander lesen; wenn du weißt, wie’s heißen muß, kannst du’s 


dann besser zusammenbuchstabieren.« Und das Heidi las: 


»Geht heut dass AB C noch nicht, 


Kommst morgen du vors Schulgericht.« 


»Ich geh nicht«, sagte der Peter störrisch. 

»Wohin?« fragte das Heidi. 

»Vor das Gericht«, war die Antwort. 

»So mach, daß du einmal die drei Buchstaben kennst, dann mußt du ja 
nicht gehen«, bewies ihm das Heidi. 

Jetzt setzte der Peter noch einmal an und repetierte beharrlich die drei 
Buchstaben so lange fort, bis das Heidi sagte: 

»Jetzt kannst du die drei.« 

Da es aber nun bemerkt hatte, welch eine Wirkung der Spruch auf den 
Peter ausgeübt hatte, wollte es gleich noch ein wenig vorarbeiten für die 
folgenden Lehrstunden. 

»Wart, ich will dir jetzt noch die anderen Sprüche lesen«, fuhr es fort, 
»dann wirst du sehen, was alles noch kommen kann.« 


Und es begann sehr klar und verständlich zu lesen: 


»D E F G muß fließend sein, 


Sonst kommt ein Unglück hintendrein. 


Vergessen HIK, 
Das Unglück ist schon da. 


Wer am L M noch stottern kann, 


Zahlt eine Buß und schämt sich dann. 


Es gibt etwas, und wüßtest’s du, 
Du lerntest schnell N O PQ. 


Stehst du noch an bei R S T, 


Kommt etwas nach, das tut dir weh.« 


Hier hielt das Heidi inne, denn der Peter war so mäuschenstill, daß es 
einmal sehen mußte, was er mache. Alle die Drohungen und geheimen 
Schrecknisse hatten ihm so zugesetzt, daß er kein Glied mehr bewegte und 
schreckensvoll das Heidi anstarrte. 

Das rührte sogleich sein mitleidiges Herz, und tröstend sagte es: »Du mußt 
dich nicht fürchten, Peter; komm du jetzt nur jeden Abend zu mir, und wenn 
du dann lernst wie heut, so kennst du allemal zuletzt die Buchstaben, und 
dann kommt ja das andere nicht. Aber nun mußt du alle Tage kommen, nicht 
so, wie du in die Schule gehst; wenn es schon schneit, es tut dir ja nichts.« 

Der Peter versprach, so zu tun, denn der erschreckende Eindruck hatte ihn 
ganz zahm und willig gemacht. Jetzt trat er seinen Heimweg an. 

Der Peter befolgte Heidis Vorschrift pünktlich, und jeden Abend wurden 
mit Eifer die folgenden Buchstaben einstudiert und der Spruch beherzigt. 

Oft saß auch der Großvater in der Stube und hörte dem Exerzitium zu, 
indem er vergnüglich sein Pfeifchen rauchte, während es öfter in seinen 
Mundwinkeln zuckte, so, als ob ihn von Zeit zu Zeit eine große Heiterkeit 
übernehmen wollte. 

Nach der großen Anstrengung wurde der Peter dann meistens aufgefordert, 
noch dazubleiben und beim Abendessen mitzuhalten, was ihn alsbald für die 
ausgestandene Angst, die der heutige Spruch mit sich gebracht hatte, reichlich 


entschädigte. 


So gingen die Wintertage dahin. Der Peter erschien regelmäßig und machte 
wirklich Fortschritte mit seinen Buchstaben. 

Mit den Sprüchen hatte er aber täglich zu fechten. Man war jetzt beim U 
angelangt. Als das Heidi den Spruch las: 


»Wer noch das U in V verdreht, 


Kommt dahin, wo er nicht gern geht«, 


da knurrte der Peter: »Ja, wenn ich ginge!« Aber er lernte doch tüchtig zu, 
so, als stehe er unter dem Eindruck, es könnte ihn doch heimlich einer beim 
Kragen nehmen und dorthin bringen, wohin er nicht gern ginge. 

Am folgenden Abend las das Heidi: 


Ist dir das W noch nicht bekannt, 


Schau nach dem Rütlein an der Wand.« 


Da guckte der Peter hin und sagte höhnisch: »Hat keins.« 

»Ja, ja, aber weißt du, was der Großvater im Kasten hat?« fragte das Heidi. 
»Einen Stecken, fast so dick wie mein Arm, und wenn man ihn herausnimmt, 
so kann man nur sagen: »Schau nach dem Stecken an der Wand!«« 

Der Peter kannte den dicken Haselstock. Augenblicklich beugte er sich 
über sein W und suchte es zu erfassen. 


Am anderen Tage hieß es: 


»Willst du noch das X vergessen, 


Kriegst du heute nix zu essen.« 


Da schaute der Peter forschend zu dem Schrank hinüber, wo das Brot und 
der Käse darinlagen, und sagte ärgerlich: »Ich habe ja gar nicht gesagt, daß 
ich das X vergessen wolle.« 

»Es ist recht, wenn du das nicht vergessen willst, dann können wir auch 
gleich noch einen lernen«, schlug das Heidi vor, »dann hast du morgen nur 
noch einen einzigen Buchstaben.« 


Der Peter war nicht einverstanden. Aber schon las das Heidi: 


»Machst du noch Halt beim Y, 


Kommst du mit Hohn und Spott davon.« 


Da stiegen vor Peters Augen alle die Herren in Frankfurt auf mit den 
hohen schwarzen Hüten auf den Köpfen und Hohn und Spott in den 


Gesichtern. Augenblicklich warf er sich auf das Ypsilon und ließ es nicht 


wieder los, bis er es so gut kannte, daß er die Augen zutun konnte und doch 
noch wußte, wie es aussah. 

Am Tag darauf kam der Peter schon ein wenig hoch beim Heidi an, denn 
da war ja nur noch ein einziger Buchstabe zu verarbeiten, und als ihm das 
Heidi gleich den Spruch las: 


»Wer zögernd noch beim Z bleibt stehn, 
Muß zu den Hottentotten gehn!«, 


da höhnte der Peter: »Ja, wenn kein Mensch weiß, wo die sind!« 

»Freilich, Peter, das weiß der Großvater schon«, versicherte das Heidi. 
»Wart nur, ich will ihn geschwind fragen, wo sie sind, er ist nur beim Herrn 
Pfarrer drüben.« Und schon war das Heidi aufgesprungen und wollte zur Tür 
hinaus. 

»Wart«, schrie jetzt der Peter in voller Angst, denn schon sah er in seiner 
Einbildung den Almöhi mitsamt dem Herrn Pfarrer daherkommen und wie 
ihn die zwei nun gleich anpacken und den Hottentotten übersenden würden, 
denn er hatte ja wirklich nicht mehr gewußt, wie das Z hieß. Sein 
Angstgeschrei ließ das Heidi stillstehen. 

»Was hast du denn?« fragte es verwundert. 

»Nichts! Komm zurück! Ich will lernen«, stieß der Peter mit 
Unterbrechungen hervor. Aber das Heidi hätte jetzt selbst gern gewußt, wo 
die Hottentotten seien, und es wollte durchaus den Großvater fragen. Der 
Peter schrie ihm aber so verzweifelt nach, daß es nachgab und zurückkam. 
Nun mußte er aber auch etwas tun dafür. Nicht nur wurde das Z so manchmal 
wiederholt, daß der Buchstabe für alle Zeit in seinem Gedächtnis festsitzen 
mußte, sondern das Heidi ging gleich noch zum Syllabieren über, und an dem 
Abend lernte der Peter so viel, daß er um einen ganzen Ruck vorwärts kam. 
So ging es weiter Tag für Tag. 

Der Schnee war wieder weich geworden, und darüberhin schneite es 
neuerdings einen Tag um den andern, so daß das Heidi wohl drei Wochen 


lang gar nicht zur Großmutter hinauf konnte. Um so eifriger war es in seiner 


Arbeit an dem Peter, daß er es ersetzen könne beim Liederlesen. So kam eines 
Abends der Peter heim vom Heidi, trat in die Stube ein und sagte: 

»Ich kann’s!« 

»Was kannst du, Peterli?« fragte erwartungsvoll die Mutter. 

»Das Lesen«, antwortete er. 

»Ist auch das möglich! Hast du’s gehört, Großmutter?« rief die Brigitte 
aus. 

Die Großmutter hatte es gehört und mußte sich auch sehr verwundern, wie 
das zugegangen sei. 

»Ich muß jetzt ein Lied lesen, das Heidi hat’s gesagt«, berichtete der Peter 
weiter. Die Mutter holte hurtig das Buch herunter, und die Großmutter freute 
sich, sie hatte so lange kein gutes Wort gehört. Der Peter setzte sich an den 
Tisch hin und begann zu lesen. Seine Mutter saß aufhorchend neben ihm; 
nach jedem Verse mußte sie mit Bewunderung sagen: »Wer hätte es auch 
denken können!« 

Auch die Großmutter folgte mit Spannung einem Verse nach dem andern, 
sie sagte aber nichts dazu. 

Am Tage nach diesem Ereignis traf es sich, daß in der Schule in Peters 
Klasse eine Leseübung stattfand. Als die Reihe an den Peter kommen sollte, 
sagte der Lehrer: 

»Peter, muß man dich wieder übergehen, wie immer, oder willst du einmal 
wieder — ich will nicht sagen lesen, ich will sagen: versuchen, an einer Linie 
herumzustottern?« 

Der Peter fing an und las hintereinander drei Linien, ohne abzusetzen. 

Der Lehrer legte sein Buch weg. Mit stummem Erstaunen blickte er auf 
den Peter, so, als habe er desgleichen noch nie gesehen. Endlich sprach er: 
»Peter, an dir ist ein Wunder geschehen! Solange ich mit unbeschreiblicher 
Geduld an dir gearbeitet habe, warst du nicht imstande, auch nur das 
Buchstabieren richtig zu erfassen. Nun ich, obwohl ungern, die Arbeit an dir 
als nutzlos aufgegeben habe, geschieht es, daß du erscheinst und hast nicht 


nur das Buchstabieren, sondern ein ordentliches, sogar deutliches Lesen 


erlernt. Woher können zu unserer Zeit denn noch solche Wunder kommen, 
Peter?« 

»Vom Heidi«, antwortete dieser. 

Höchst verwundert schaute der Lehrer nach dem Heidi hin, das ganz 
harmlos auf seiner Bank saß, so daß nichts Besonderes an ihm zu sehen war. 
Er fuhr fort: 

»Ich habe überhaupt eine Veränderung an dir bemerkt, Peter. Während du 
früher oftmals die ganze Woche, ja mehrere Wochen hintereinander in der 
Schule gefehlt hast, so bist du in der letzten Zeit nicht einen Tag 
ausgeblieben. Woher kann eine solche Umwandlung zum Guten in dich 
gekommen sein?« 

»Vom Öhi«, war die Antwort. 

Mit immer größerem Erstaunen blickte der Lehrer vom Peter auf das Heidi 
und von diesem wieder auf den Peter zurück. 

»Wir wollen es noch einmal versuchen«, sagte er dann behutsam, und noch 
einmal mußte der Peter an drei Linien seine Kenntnisse erproben. Es war 
richtig, er hatte lesen gelernt. 

Sobald die Schule zu Ende war, eilte der Lehrer zum Herrn Pfarrer 
hinüber, um ihm mitzuteilen, was vorgefallen war und in welcher erfreulichen 
Weise der Öhi und das Heidi in der Gemeinde wirkten. 

Jeden Abend las jetzt der Peter daheim ein Lied vor. So weit gehorchte er 
dem Heidi, weiter aber nicht, ein zweites unternahm er nie; die Großmutter 
forderte ihn aber auch nie dazu auf. 

Die Mutter Brigitte mußte sich noch täglich verwundern, daß der Peter 
dieses Ziel erreicht hatte, und an manchen Abenden, wenn die Vorlesung 
vorbei war und der Vorleser in seinem Bett lag, mußte sie wieder zur 
Großmutter sagen: 

»Man kann sich doch nicht genug freuen, daß der Peterli das Lesen so 
schön erlernt hat. Jetzt kann man gar nicht wissen, was noch aus ihm werden 
kann.« 


Da antwortete einmal die Großmutter: 


»Ja, es ist so gut für ihn, daß er etwas gelernt hat; aber ich will doch 
herzlich froh sein, wenn der liebe Gott nun bald den Frühling schickt, daß das 
Heidi auch wieder heraufkommen kann. Es ist doch, wie wenn es ganz andere 
Lieder läse. Es fehlt so manchmal etwas in den Versen, wenn sie der Peter 
liest, und ich muß es dann suchen, und dann komme ich nicht mehr nach mit 
den Gedanken, und der Eindruck kommt mir nicht ins Herz, wie wenn mir das 
Heidi die Worte liest.« 

Das kam aber daher, weil der Peter sich beim Lesen ein wenig einrichtete, 
daß er’s nicht zu unbequem hatte. Wenn ein Wort kam, das gar zu lang war 
oder sonst schlimm aussah, so ließ er es lieber ganz aus, denn er dachte, um 
drei oder vier Worte in einem Verse werde es der Großmutter wohl gleich 
sein, es kommen ja dann noch viele. So kam es, daß es fast keine Hauptwörter 


mehr hatte in den Liedern, die der Peter vorlas. 


Die fernen Freunde regen sich 


DER MAI war gekommen. Von allen Höhen strömten die vollen 
Frühlingsbäche ins Tal herab. Ein warmer, lichter Sonnenschein lag auf der 
Alp. Sie war wieder grün geworden; der letzte Schnee war weggeschmolzen, 
und von den lockenden Sonnenstrahlen geweckt, guckten schon die ersten 
Blümchen mit ihren hellen Augen aus dem frischen Grase heraus. Droben 
rauschte der fröhliche Frühlingswind durch die Tannen und schüttelte ihnen 
die alten, dunkeln Nadeln fort, daß die jungen, hellgrünen herauskommen und 
die Bäume herrlich schmücken konnten. Hoch oben schwang wieder der alte 
Raubvogel seine Flügel in den blauen Lüften, und rings um die Almhütte lag 
der goldene Sonnenschein warm am Boden und trocknete die letzten feuchten 
Stellen auf, daß man wieder hinsetzen konnte, wo man nur wollte. 

Das Heidi war wieder auf der Alp. Es sprang dahin und dorthin und wußte 
gar nicht, wo es am schönsten war. Jetzt mußte es dem Winde lauschen, wie 
er tief und geheimnisvoll oben von den Felsen heruntersauste, immer näher 
und immer mächtiger, und jetzt schoß er in die Tannen und rüttelte und 
schüttelte sie, und es war, als jauchze er vor Vergnügen, und das Heidi mußte 
auch aufjauchzen und wurde dabei hin und her geblasen wie ein Blättlein. 
Dann lief es wieder auf das sonnige Plätzchen vor der Hütte und setzte sich 
auf den Boden und guckte in das kurze Gras hinein, zu entdecken, wie viele 
kleine Blumenkelche sich öffnen wollten oder schon offen waren. Da hüpften 
und krochen und tanzten auch so viele lustige Mücken und Käferchen in der 
Sonne herum und freuten sich, und das Heidi freute sich mit ihnen und sog 
den Frühlingsduft, der aus dem frisch erschlossenen Boden emporstieg, in 
langen Zügen ein und meinte, so schön sei es noch nie auf der Alp gewesen. 
Den tausend kleinen Tierlein mußte es so wohl sein wie ihm, denn es war 


gerade, als summten und sängen sie in heller Freude alle durcheinander: 
»Auf der Alp! Auf der Alp! Auf der Alp!« 


Vom Schopf hinter der Hütte hervor ertönte es hie und da wie ein eifriges 
Klopfen und Sägen, und das Heidi lauschte auch einmal dorthin, denn das 
waren die alten, heimatlichen Töne, die es so gut kannte, die von Anfang an 
zum Leben auf der Alp gehört hatten. Jetzt mußte es aufspringen und auch 
einmal dorthin rennen, denn es mußte doch wissen, was beim Großvater 
vorging. Vor der Schopftür stand schon fix und fertig ein schöner neuer Stuhl, 
und am zweiten arbeitete der Großvater mit geschickter Hand. 

»Oh, ich weiß schon, was das gibt«, rief das Heidi in Freuden aus. »Das ist 
nötig, wenn sie von Frankfurt kommen. Der ist für die Großmama und der, 
den du jetzt machst, für die Klara, und dann... dann muß noch einer sein«, 
fuhr das Heidi zögernd fort, »oder glaubst du nicht, Großvater, daß Fräulein 
Rottenmeier auch mitkommt?« 

»Das kann ich nun nicht sagen«, meinte der Großvater, »aber es ist 
sicherer, einen Stuhl bereit zu haben, daß wir sie zum Sitzen einladen können, 
wenn sie kommt.« 

Das Heidi schaute nachdenklich auf die hölzernen Stühlchen ohne Lehne 
hin und machte still seine Betrachtungen darüber, wie Fräulein Rottenmeier 
und ein solches Stühlchen zusammenpassen würden. Nach einer Weile sagte 
es, bedenklich den Kopf schüttelnd: 

»Großvater, ich glaube nicht, daß sie darauf sitzt.« 

»Dann laden wir sie auf das Kanapee mit dem schönen grünen 
Rasenüberzug ein«, entgegnete ruhig der Großvater. 

Als das Heidi noch nachsann, wo das schöne Kanapee mit dem grünen 
Rasenüberzug sei, erscholl plötzlich von oben her ein Pfeifen und Rufen und 
Rutenschwingen durch die Luft, daß das Heidi sofort wußte, woran es war. Es 
schoß hinaus und war augenblicklich von den herabspringenden Geißen 
umringt. Denen mußte es wohl sein, wie es dem Heidi war, wieder auf der 
Alp zu sein, denn sie machten so hohe Sprünge und meckerten so lebenslustig 
wie noch nie, und das Heidi wurde dahin und dorthin gedrängt, denn jede 
wollte ihm zunächst kommen und ihre Freude bei ihm auslassen. Aber der 


Peter stieß sie alle weg, eine rechts und die andere links, denn er hatte dem 


Heidi eine Botschaft zu überbringen. Als er zu ihm vorgedrungen war, hielt er 
ihm einen Brief entgegen. 

»Da!« sagte er, die weitere Erklärung der Sache dem Heidi selbst 
überlassend. Es war sehr erstaunt. 

»Hast du denn auf der Weide einen Brief für mich bekommen?« fragte es 
voller Verwunderung. 

»Nein«, war die Antwort. 

»Ja, wo hast du ihn denn genommen, Peter?« 

»Aus dem Brotsack.« 

Das war richtig. Gestern abend hatte der Postbeamte im Dörfli ihm den 
Brief an das Heidi mitgegeben. Den hatte der Peter in den leeren Sack gelegt. 
Am Morgen hatte er seinen Käse und sein Stück Brot darauf gepackt und war 
ausgezogen. Den Öhi und das Heidi hatte er wohl gesehen, als er ihre Geißen 
abholte, aber erst als er um Mittag mit Brot und Käse zu Ende war und noch 
die Krumen herausholen wollte, war der Brief wieder in seine Hand 
gekommen. 

Das Heidi las aufmerksam seine Adresse ab, dann sprang es zum 
Großvater in den Schopf zurück und streckte ihm in hoher Freude den Brief 
entgegen: »Von Frankfurt! Von der Klara! Willst du ihn gleich hören, 
Großvater?« 

Das wollte dieser schon gern, und auch der Peter, der dem Heidi gefolgt 
war, schickte sich zum Zuhören an. Er stemmte sich mit dem Rücken gegen 
den Türpfosten an, um einen festen Halt zu haben, denn so war es leichter, 


dem Heidi nachzukommen, wie es nun seinen Brief herunterlas: 


Liebes Heidi! 

Wir haben schon alles verpackt, und in zwei oder drei Tagen wollen wir 
abreisen, sobald Papa auch abreist, aber nicht mit uns, er muß zuerst noch 
nach Paris reisen. Alle Tage kommt der Herr Doktor und ruft schon unter der 
Tür: »Fort! Fort! Auf die Alp!« Er kann es gar nicht erwarten, daß wir gehen. 
Du solltest nur wissen, wie gern er selbst auf der Alp war! Den ganzen Winter 


ist er fast jeden Tag zu uns gekommen; dann sagte er immer, er komme zu mir, 


er müsse mir wieder erzählen! Dann setzte er sich zu mir hin und erzählte von 
allen Tagen, die er mit Dir und dem Großvater auf der Alp zugebracht hat, 
und von den Bergen und den Blumen und von der Stille so hoch oben über 
allen Dörfern und Straßen und von der frischen, herrlichen Luft; und er sagte 
oft: »Dort oben müssen alle Menschen wieder gesund werden.« Er ist auch 
selbst wieder so anders geworden, als er eine Zeitlang war, ganz jung und 
fröhlich sieht er wieder aus. Oh, wie freu ich mich, das alles zu sehen und bei 
Dir auf der Alp zu sein und auch den Peter und die Geißen kennenzulernen! 
Erst muß ich in Ragaz etwa sechs Wochen lang eine Kur machen, das hat der 
Herr Doktor befohlen, und dann sollen wir im Dörfli wohnen nachher, und 
ich soll dann an schönen Tagen auf die Alp hinaufgefahren werden in meinem 
Stuhl und den Tag über bei Dir bleiben. Die Großmama kommt mit und bleibt 
bei mir; sie freut sich auch, zu Dir hinaufzukommen. Aber denk, Fräulein 
Rottenmeier will nicht mit. Fast jeden Tag sagt die Großmama einmal: »Wie 
ist’s mit der Schweizerreise, werte Rottenmeier? Genieren Sie sich nicht, wenn 
Sie Lust haben mitzukommen.« Aber sie dankt immer furchtbar höflich und 
sagt, sie wolle nicht unbescheiden sein. Aber ich weiß schon, woran sie denkt: 
Der Sebastian hat eine so erschreckliche Beschreibung von der Alp gemacht, 
als er von Deinem Begleit nach Hause kam, wie furchtbare Felsen dort 
herunterstarren und man überall in Klüfte und Abgründe niederstürzen könne 
und daß es so steil hinaufgehe, daß man auf jedem Tritt befürchten müsse, 
wieder rücklings herunterzukommen, und daß wohl Ziegen, aber keine 
Menschen ohne Lebensgefahr da hinaufklettern können. Sie hat sehr 
geschaudert vor dieser Beschreibung, und seither schwärmt sie nicht mehr für 
Schweizerreisen wie früher. Der Schrecken ist auch in die Tinette gefahren, sie 
will auch nicht mit. So kommen wir allein, Großmama und ich; nur Sebastian 
muß uns bis nach Ragaz begleiten, dann kann er wieder heimkehren. 
Ich kann es fast nicht erwarten, bis ich zu Dir kommen kann. 
Lebe wohl, liebes Heidi, die Großmama läßt Dich tausendmal grüßen. 


Deine treue Freundin Klara. 


Als der Peter diese Worte vernommen hatte, sprang er von dem Türpfosten 
weg und hieb mit seiner Rute nach rechts und links so rücksichtslos und 
wütend drein, daß die Geißen alle im höchsten Schrecken die Flucht ergriffen 
und den Berg hinunterrannten in so maßlosen Sprüngen, wie sie noch selten 
gemacht hatten. Hinter ihnen her stürmte der Peter und hieb mit seiner Rute in 
die Luft hinein, als habe er an einem unsichtbaren Feinde einen unerhörten 
Grimm auszulassen. Dieser Feind war die Aussicht auf die Ankunft der Gäste 
aus Frankfurt, welche den Peter so sehr erbittert hatte. 

Das Heidi war so voller Glück und Freude, daß es durchaus am andern 
Tage der Großmutter einen Besuch machen und ihr alles erzählen mußte, wer 
nun von Frankfurt kommen und besonders auch, wer nicht kommen werde. 
Das mußte für die Großmutter ja von der größten Wichtigkeit sein, denn sie 
kannte die Personen alle so genau und lebte mit dem Heidi alles, was zu 
seinem Leben gehörte, immerfort mit der tiefsten Teilnahme durch. Es zog 
auch beizeiten aus am folgenden Nachmittag, denn jetzt konnte es seine 
Besuche schon wieder allein unternehmen: Die Sonne schien ja wieder hell 
und blieb lange am Himmel stehen, und über den trockenen Boden hin war es 
ein herrliches Bergabrennen, während der lustige Maiwind hinterhersauste 
und das Heidi noch ein wenig schneller hinunterjagte. Die Großmutter lag 
nicht mehr zu Bett. Sie saß wieder in ihrer Ecke und spann. Es lag aber ein 
Ausdruck auf ihrem Gesicht, als habe sie es mit schweren Gedanken zu tun. 
Das war so seit gestern abend, und die ganze Nacht durch hatten diese 
Gedanken sie verfolgt und nicht schlafen lassen. Der Peter war in seinem 
großen Grimm heimgekommen, und sie hatte aus seinen abgebrochenen 
Ausrufungen entnehmen können, daß eine Schar von Leuten aus Frankfurt 
nach der Almhütte hinaufkommen werde. Was dann weiter geschehen sollte, 
wußte er nicht, aber die Großmutter mußte weiterdenken, und das waren 
gerade die Gedanken, die sie ängstigten und ihr den Schlaf genommen hatten. 

Jetzt sprang das Heidi herein und gerade auf die Großmutter zu, setzte sich 
auf sein Schemelchen, das immer dastand, und erzählte ihr mit einem solchen 
Eifer alles, was es wußte, daß es selbst noch immer mehr davon erfüllt wurde. 


Aber auf einmal hörte es mitten in seinem Satze auf und fragte besorgt: 


»Was hast du, Großmutter, freut dich alles gar kein bißchen?« 

»Doch, doch, Heidi, es freut mich schon für dich, weil du eine so große 
Freude daran haben kannst«, antwortete sie und suchte ein wenig fröhlich 
auszusehen. 

»Aber Großmutter, ich kann ganz gut sehen, daß es dir angst ist. Meinst du 
etwa, Fräulein Rottenmeier komme doch noch mit?« fragte das Heidi, selber 
etwas ängstlich. 

»Nein, nein! Es ist nichts, es ist nichts!« beruhigte die Großmutter. »Gib 
mir ein wenig deine Hand, Heidi, daß ich recht spüren kann, daß du noch da 
bist. Es wird ja doch zu deinem Besten sein, wenn ich es auch fast nicht 
überleben kann.« 

»Ich will nichts von dem Besten, wenn du es fast nicht überleben kannst, 
Großmutter«, sagte das Heidi so bestimmt, daß dieser mit einemmal eine neue 
Befürchtung aufstieg. Sie mußte ja annehmen, daß die Leute aus Frankfurt 
kämen, das Heidi wiederzuholen, denn da es nun wieder gesund war, konnte 
es ja nicht anders sein, als daß sie es wiederhaben wollten. Das war die große 
Angst der Großmutter. Aber sie fühlte jetzt, daß sie es vor dem Heidi nicht 
merken lassen sollte. Es war ja so mitleidig mit ihr, und da könnte es sich 
vielleicht widersetzen und nicht gehen wollen, und das durfte nicht sein. Sie 
suchte nach einer Hilfe, aber nicht lange, denn sie kannte nur eine. 

»Ich weiß etwas, Heidi«, sagte sie nun, »das macht mir wohl und bringt 
mir die guten Gedanken wieder. Lies mir das Lied, wo es gleich im Anfang 
heißt: »Gott will’s machen.<« 

Das Heidi wußte jetzt so gut Bescheid in dem alten Liederbuch, daß es auf 


der Stelle fand, was die Großmutter begehrte, und es las mit hellem Ton: 


»Gott will’s machen, 

Daß die Sachen 

Gehen, wie es heilsam ist. 
Laß die Wellen 

Immer schwellen, 


Denk, wie du so sicher bist!« 


»Ja, ja, das ist’s grad, was ich hören mußte«, sagte die Großmutter 
erleichtert, und der Ausdruck der Bekümmernis verschwand aus ihrem 
Gesichte. Das Heidi schaute sie nachdenklich an, dann sagte es: 

»Gelt, Großmutter, »heilsam« heißt, wenn alles heilt, daß es einem wieder 
ganz wohl wird?« 

»Ja, ja, so wird’s sein«, nickte bejahend die Großmutter, »und weil der 
liebe Gott es so machen will, so kann man ja sicher sein, wie’s auch kommt. 
Lies es noch einmal, Heidi, daß wir’s so recht behalten können und nicht 
wieder vergessen.« 

Das Heidi las seinen Vers gleich noch einmal und dann noch ein paarmal, 
denn die Sicherheit gefiel ihm auch so gut. 

Als so der Abend herangekommen war und das Heidi wieder den Berg 
hinaufwanderte, da kam über ihm ein Sternlein nach dem andern heraus und 
funkelte und leuchtete zu ihm herunter, und es war gerade, als wollte jedes 
wieder neu ihm eine große Freude ins Herz hineinstrahlen, und alle 
Augenblicke mußte das Heidi wieder stille stehen und hinaufschauen, und wie 
sie alle ringsum am Himmel in immer hellerer Freude herunterblickten, da 
mußte es ganz laut hinaufrufen: »Ja, ich weiß schon, weil der liebe Gott alles 
so gut weiß, wie es heilsam ist, kann man eine solche Freude haben und ganz 
sicher sein!« Und die Sternlein alle schimmerten und glänzten und winkten 
dem Heidi zu mit ihren Augen fort und fort, bis es oben bei der Hütte 
angekommen war, wo der Großvater stand und auch zu den Sternen 
hinaufschaute, denn so schön hatten sie lange nicht mehr heruntergestrahlt. 

Nicht nur die Nächte, auch die Tage dieses Maimonats waren so hell und 
klar wie seit vielen Jahren nicht mehr, und öfters schaute der Großvater am 
Morgen mit Erstaunen zu, wie die Sonne mit derselben Pracht am 
wolkenlosen Himmel wieder aufstieg, wie sie niedergegangen war, und er 
mußte wiederholt sagen: »Das ist ein apartes Sonnenjahr; das gibt besondere 
Kraft in die Kräuter. Paß auf, Anführer, daß deine Springer nicht zu 
übermütig werden vom guten Futter!« 

Dann schwang der Peter ganz kühn seine Rute in der Luft, und auf seinem 


Gesicht stand deutlich die Antwort geschrieben: »Mit denen will ich’s schon 


aufnehmen.« 

So verfloß der grünende Mai, und es kam der Juni mit seiner noch 
wärmeren Sonne und den langen, langen lichten Tagen, die alle Blümlein auf 
der ganzen Alp herauslockten, daß sie glänzten und glühten ringsum und die 
ganze Luft weit umher mit ihrem süßen Duft erfüllten. Schon ging auch dieser 
Monat seinem Ende entgegen, als das Heidi eines Morgens aus der Hütte 
herausgesprungen kam, wo es seine Morgengeschäfte schon vollendet hatte. 
Es wollte schnell einmal unter die Tannen hinaus und dann ein wenig weiter 
hinauf, um zu sehen, ob der ganze große Busch von dem Tausendgüldenkraut 
offenstehe, denn die Blümchen waren so entzückend schön in der 
durchscheinenden Sonne. Aber als das Heidi um die Hütte herumrennen 
wollte, schrie es auf einmal aus allen Kräften so gewaltig auf, daß der Öhi aus 
dem Schopf heraustrat, denn das war etwas Ungewöhnliches. 

»Großvater! Großvater!« rief das Kind wie außer sich. »Komm hierher! 
Komm hierher! Sieh! Sieh!« 

Der Großvater erschien auf den Ruf, und sein Blick folgte dem 
ausgestreckten Arm des aufgeregten Kindes. 

Die Alm herauf schlängelte sich ein seltsamer Zug, wie noch nie einer hier 
gesehen worden war. Zuerst kamen zwei Männer mit einem offenen 
Tragsessel, darauf saß ein junges Mädchen, in viele Tücher eingehüllt. Dann 
kam ein Pferd, darauf saß eine stattliche Dame, die sehr lebhaft nach allen 
Seiten blickte und sich eifrig mit dem jungen Führer unterhielt, der ihr zur 
Seite ging. Dann kam ein leerer Rollstuhl, von einem andern jungen Burschen 
gestoßen, denn die Kranke, die hineingehörte, wurde den steilen Berg hinan 
auf dem Tragsessel sicherer transportiert. Zuletzt kam ein Träger, der hatte auf 
sein Reff so viele Decken, Tücher und Pelze übereinandergehäuft, daß sie 
oben noch hoch über seinen Kopf hinausragten. 

»Sie sind’s! Sie sind’s!« schrie das Heidi und hüpfte hoch auf vor Freude. 
Sie waren es wirklich. Nun kamen sie näher und näher, und nun waren sie da. 
Die Träger setzten ihren Sessel auf die Erde, das Heidi sprang herzu, und die 
beiden Kinder begrüßten sich mit ungeheurer Freude. Jetzt war auch die 


Großmama oben und stieg von ihrem Pferde herunter. Das Heidi rannte zu ihr 


hin und wurde mit großer Zärtlichkeit begrüßt. Dann wandte sich die 
Großmama zum Almöhi um, der sich genaht hatte, um sie zu 
bewillkommnen. Da war gar keine Steifheit in der Begrüßung, denn sie 
kannte ihn und er sie so gut, als hätten sie schon lange Zeit miteinander 
verkehrt. 

Gleich nach den ersten Worten der Begrüßung sagte auch die Großmama 
mit großer Lebhaftigkeit: »Mein lieber Öhi, was haben Sie für einen 
Herrensitz! Wer hätte das gedacht! Mancher König könnte Sie darum 
beneiden! Wie sieht auch mein Heidi aus! Wie ein Monatsröschen!« fuhr sie 
fort, indem sie das Kind an sich zog und ihm die frischen Backen streichelte. 
»Was ist das für eine Herrlichkeit um und um! Was sagst du, Klärchen, mein 
Kind, was sagst du!« 

Klara schaute in völligem Entzücken um sich. So etwas hatte sie ja in 
ihrem ganzen Leben nicht gekannt, nicht geahnt. 

»Oh, wie schön ist’s da! Oh, wie schön ist’s da!« rief sie einmal ums 
andere aus. »So hab ich mir’s nicht gedacht. O Großmama, hier möcht ich 
bleiben!« 

Der Öhi hatte derweilen den Rollstuhl herbeigerückt und einige der Tücher 
vom Reff heruntergenommen und hineingebettet. Jetzt trat er an den 
Tragsessel heran. 

»Wenn wir das Töchterchen nun in den gewohnten Stuhl setzten, so wäre 
es besser daran, der Reisesessel ist ein wenig hart«, sagte er, wartete aber 
nicht darauf, ob da jemand Hand anlegen werde, sondern hob sofort die 
kranke Klara mit seinen starken Armen sachte aus dem Strohsessel und setzte 
sie mit der größten Sorgfalt auf den weichen Sitz hin. Dann legte er die 
Tücher über die Knie zurecht und bettete ihr die Füße so bequem auf die 
Polster, als hätte der Öhi sein Leben lang nichts getan, als Menschen mit 
kranken Gliedern gepflegt. Die Großmama hatte im höchsten Erstaunen 
zugeschaut. 

»Mein lieber Öhi«, brach sie jetzt aus, »wenn ich wüßte, wo Sie die 
Krankenpflege erlernt haben, noch heute schickte ich alle Wärterinnen, die 


ich kenne, dahin, daß sie dasselbe tun. Wie ist denn so etwas möglich?« 


Der Öhi lächelte ein wenig. »Es kommt mehr vom Probieren als vom 
Studieren«, entgegnete er, aber auf seinem Gesichte lag trotz des Lächelns ein 
Zug der Traurigkeit. Vor seinen Augen war aus längst vergangener Zeit das 
leidende Antlitz eines Mannes aufgestiegen, der so in einen Stuhl gebettet 
dasaß und so verstümmelt war, daß er kaum ein Glied mehr gebrauchen 
konnte. Das war sein Hauptmann, den er in Sizilien nach dem heißen 
Gefechte so an der Erde gefunden und weggetragen hatte und der ihn nachher 
als einzigen Pfleger um sich litt und nicht mehr von sich gelassen hatte, bis 
seine schweren Leiden zu Ende waren. Der Öhi sah seinen Kranken wieder 
vor sich; es war ihm nicht anders, als ob es jetzt seine Sache sei, die kranke 
Klara zu pflegen und ihr alle die erleichternden Dienstleistungen zu erweisen, 
die er so wohl kannte. 

Der Himmel lag dunkelblau und wolkenlos über der Hütte und über den 
Tannen und weit über die hohen Felsen weg, die grau schimmernd 
hineinragten. Klara konnte sich gar nicht genug umschauen, sie war ganz 
voller Entzücken über alles, was sie sah. 

»O Heidi, wenn ich nur mit dir herumgehen könnte, hier rund um die Hütte 
und unter die Tannen!« rief sie sehnsüchtig aus. »Wenn ich doch alles mit dir 
ansehen könnte, was ich schon so lange kenne und doch noch nie gesehen 
habe!« 

Jetzt machte das Heidi eine große Anstrengung, und richtig, es gelang, der 
Stuhl rollte ganz schön über den trockenen Grasboden hin bis unter die 
Tannen. Hier wurde haltgemacht. So etwas hatte ja Klara wieder in ihrem 
Leben nie gesehen, wie die hohen, alten Tannen waren, deren lange, breite 
Äste bis auf den Boden herabwuchsen und da immer größer und dicker 
wurden. Auch die Großmama, die den Kindern gefolgt war, stand in hoher 
Bewunderung da. Sie wußte nicht, was das schönste an den uralten Bäumen 
war, ob die vollen, rauschenden Wipfel hoch oben im Blau oder die geraden, 
festen Säulenstämme, die mit ihren gewaltigen Ästen von so vielen, vielen 
Jahren erzählten, die sie schon da oben gestanden und auf das Tal 
niedergeschaut hatten, wo die Menschen kamen und gingen und immer 


wieder alles anders wurde, und sie waren immer dieselben geblieben. 


Unterdessen hatte das Heidi den Rollstuhl vor den Geißenstall 
hingeschoben und hatte da die kleine Tür weit aufgerissen, damit Klara auch 
alles recht sehen könne. Da war nun freilich für diesmal nicht sehr viel zu 
sehen, da die Bewohner nicht daheim waren. Ganz bedauerlich rief Klara 
zurück: 

»O Großmama, wenn ich doch nur Schwänli und Bärli noch erwarten 
könnte und alle die anderen Geißen und den Peter! Die kann ich ja alle gar 
nicht sehen, wenn wir dann immer so früh fort müssen, wie du gesagt hast; 
das ist so schade!« 

»Liebes Kind, jetzt erfreuen wir uns an all dem Schönen, das da ist, und 
denken nicht daran, was noch fehlen könnte«, berichtigte die Großmama, dem 
Stuhle folgend, der nun wieder weitergeschoben wurde. 

»Oh, die Blumen!« schrie Klara wieder auf. »Ganze Büsche so feine, rote 
Blümchen und alle die nickenden Blauglöckchen! Oh, wenn ich doch heraus 
könnte und sie holen!« 

Das Heidi rannte augenblicklich hin und brachte einen großen Strauß 
zurück. 

»Aber das ist noch gar nichts, Klara«, sagte es, die Blumen auf ihren 
Schoß legend. »Wenn du einmal mit uns auf die Weide hinaufkommst, dann 
wirst du erst etwas sehen! Auf einem Platz zusammen so viele, viele Büsche 
von dem roten Tausendgüldenkraut und noch viel, viel mehr blaue 
Glockenblümchen als hier und so viele tausend von den hellen, gelben 
Weideröschen, daß es ist wie lauter Gold, das am Boden glänzt. Und dann 
sind erst noch die mit den großen Blättern, der Großvater sagt, sie heißen 
Sonnenaugen, und dann sind noch die braunen, weißt du, mit den runden 
Köpfchen, die riechen so gut, und da ist es so schön! Wenn man da sitzt, dann 
kann man gar nicht mehr aufstehen, so schön ist es!« 

Heidis Augen funkelten vor Verlangen wiederzusehen, was es beschrieb, 
und Klara war wie angezündet davon, und aus ihren sanften blauen Augen 
leuchtete ein völliger Widerschein von Heidis feurigem Verlangen auf. 

»O Großmama, kann ich wohl dahin kommen? Glaubst du, ich kann so 


hoch hinauf?« fragte sie sehnsüchtig. »Oh, wenn ich nur gehen könnte, Heidi, 


und so mit dir auf der Alp herumsteigen, überallhin!« 

»Ich will dich schon stoßen«, beruhigte sie das Heidi und nahm nun zum 
Zeichen, wie leicht das gehe, einen solchen Anlauf um die Ecke herum, daß 
der Stuhl fast den Berg hinuntergeflogen wäre. Da stand aber der Großvater in 
der Nähe und hielt ihn eben noch rechtzeitig auf in seinem Lauf. 

Während der Besuch unter den Tannen stattgefunden hatte, war der 
Großvater nicht müßig gewesen. Bei der Bank vor der Hütte stand jetzt der 
Tisch und die nötigen Stühle, und alles lag schon bereit, damit hier das schöne 
Mittagsmahl eingenommen werden konnte, das noch in der Hütte drinnen im 
Kessel dampfte und an der großen Gabel über den Gluten schmorte. Es 
währte aber gar nicht lange, so hatte der Großvater alles auf den Tisch gesetzt, 
und fröhlich saß nun die ganze Gesellschaft beim Mahle. 

Die Großmama war in hellem Entzücken über diesen Speisesaal, von dem 
aus man weit, weit hinab ins Tal und über alle Berge weg in den blauen 
Himmel hinein schauen konnte. Ein milder Wind fächelte den Tischgenossen 
liebliche Kühlung zu und säuselte drüben in den Tannen so anmutig, als wäre 
er eine eigens zum Feste bestellte Tafelmusik. 

»So etwas ist mir noch nicht vorgekommen. Es ist eine wahre 
Herrlichkeit!« rief die Großmama wieder und wieder aus. »Aber was seh 
ich«, setzte sie jetzt in höchster Bewunderung hinzu, »ich glaube gar, du bist 
an einem zweiten Stück Käsebraten angekommen, Klärchen?« 

Wirklich lag das zweite golden glänzende Stück auf Klaras Brotschnitte. 

»Oh, das schmeckt so gut, Großmama, besser als die ganze Tafel in 
Ragaz«, versicherte Klara und biß mit großem Appetit in die gewürzige 
Speise hinein. 

»Nur zu! Nur zu!« sagte der Almöhi wohlgefallig. »Das ist unser 
Bergwind, der hilft nach, wo die Küche zurückbleibt.« 

So nahm das fröhliche Mahl seinen Verlauf. Die Großmama und der 
Almöhi verstanden sich ausnehmend wohl, und ihr Gespräch war immer 
lebhafter geworden. Sie stimmten in allerhand Meinungen über Menschen 
und Dinge und den Verlauf der Welt so gut überein, daß es war, als hätten die 


beiden schon jahrelang in einem freundschaftlichen Verkehr gestanden. So 


ging eine gute Zeit dahin, und auf einmal schaute die Großmama gegen 
Abend hin und sagte: 

»Wir müssen uns bald rüsten, Klärchen, die Sonne ist schon weit 
vorgerückt; die Leute müssen bald wiederkommen mit Pferd und Sessel.« 

Aber auf das eben noch so fröhliche Gesicht der Klara kam ein ganz 
trauriger Ausdruck, und sie bat eindringlich: »Oh, nur noch eine Stunde, 
Großmama, oder zwei! Wir haben ja die Hütte noch gar nicht gesehen und 
Heidis Bett und die ganze Einrichtung. Oh, wenn der Tag nur noch zehn 
Stunden hätte!« 

»Das ist nun nicht gut möglich«, meinte die Großmama, aber die Hütte 
wollte sie auch gern noch ansehen. Man brach also gleich vom Tische auf, 
und der Öhi lenkte den Stuhl mit fester Hand der Türe zu. Aber hier ging es 
nicht weiter, der Stuhl war viel zu breit, um durch die Öffnung eingehen zu 
können. Der Öhi besann sich nicht lange. Er hob Klara heraus und trug sie auf 
seinem sicheren Arm in die Hütte hinein. 

Hier lief die Großmama hin und her und besah sich genau die ganze 
Einrichtung und hatte ihren großen Spaß an der ganzen Häuslichkeit, die so 
hübsch aufgeräumt und wohlgeordnet aussah. »Das ist ja wohl dein Bett dort 
auf der Höhe, Heidi, nicht wahr?« fragte sie jetzt und stieg gleich 
unerschrocken das Leiterchen hinauf zum Heuboden. »Oh, wie das hübsch 
duftet, das muß ein gesundes Schlafgemach sein!« Und die Großmama ging 
zu dem Loche hin und guckte durch, und schon stieg auch der Großvater mit 
der Klara auf dem Arm nach, und hinterdrein hüpfte das Heidi herauf. 

Jetzt standen sie alle um Heidis schön aufgerüstetes Heubett herum, und 
ganz nachdenklich schaute die Großmama darauf hin und zog von Zeit zu 
Zeit in langen Atemzügen den würzigen Duft des frischen Heues mit Behagen 
ein. Klara war von Heidis Schlafstätte völlig hingerissen. 

»O Heidi, wie lustig hast du’s doch! Vom Bett aus siehst du gerade in den 
Himmel hinein und hast einen so schönen Geruch um dich und hörst die 
Tannen rauschen draußen. Oh, so lustig und kurzweilig hab ich noch gar kein 
Schlafzimmer gesehen!« 


Der Öhi schaute jetzt zu der Großmama hinüber. 


»Ich hätte so meine Gedanken«, sagte er, »wenn die Frau Großmama mir 
glauben wollte und ihr die Sache nicht widerstrebte. Ich meine, wenn wir das 
Töchterchen ein wenig hier oben behielten, so könnte es zu neuen Kräften 
kommen. Es sind da so allerhand Tücher und Decken mitgekommen, aus 
denen bereiten wir hier ein ganz apart weiches Bett, und um die Pflege des 
Töchterchens müßte die Frau Großmama keine Sorge haben, die übernehme 
ich.« 

Klara und Heidi jauchzten miteinander auf wie zwei freigelassene Vögel, 


und über das Gesicht der Großmama kam ein ganzer Sonnenschein. 
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»Mein lieber Ohi, Sie sind ein prächtiger Mann!« brach sie aus. »Was 
meinen Sie, was ich eben jetzt dachte? Ich sagte im stillen: Müßte nicht ein 
Aufenthalt hier oben das Kind ganz besonders stärken? Aber die Pflege! Die 
Sorge! Die Unbequemlichkeit für den Wirt! Und Sie kommen und sprechen es 
aus, so als wäre da gar nichts dabei. Ich muß Ihnen danken, mein lieber Öhi, 


ich muß Ihnen von ganzem Herzen danken!« Und die Großmama schüttelte 


dem Öhi die Hand ein Mal ums andere und immer wieder, und der Öhi 
schüttelte auch die ihrige mit einem ganz erfreuten Gesicht. 

Sofort ging der Öhi zur Tat über. Er trug Klara in ihren Sessel vor die 
Hütte zurück, vom Heidi gefolgt, das nicht wußte, wie hoch es vor Freude 
springen wollte. Dann lud er gleich die sämtlichen Tücher und Pelzdecken auf 
seine Arme und sagte wohlgefällig lächelnd: »Es ist gut, daß die Frau 
Großmama so wie zu einem Winterfeldzug gerüstet hatte: Das können wir 
brauchen.« 

»Mein lieber Öhi«, antwortete die Herzutretende lebhaft, »Vorsicht ist eine 
schöne Tugend und schützt vor manchem Ungemach. Wenn man auf den 
Reisen über Ihre Gebirge ohne Sturm und Wind und Wolkenbrüche 
davonkommt, so kann man nur danken, und das wollen wir tun, und meine 
Schutzmittelchen sind auch so noch gut zu gebrauchen; darin sind wir einig.« 

Während dieses kleinen Gespräches waren die beiden nach dem Heuboden 
hinaufgestiegen und begannen nun die Tücher über das Bett hinzubreiten, eins 
nach dem andern. Da waren ihrer so viele, daß das Bett zuletzt aussah wie 
eine kleine Festung. 

»Jetzt soll mir noch ein einziger Heuhalm durchstechen, wenn er kann«, 
sagte die Großmama, indem sie noch einmal mit der Hand auf allen Seiten 
eindrückte, aber die weiche Mauer war so undurchdringlich, daß wirklich 
keiner mehr durchstach. Nun stieg sie befriedigt die Leiter hinunter und trat 
zu den Kindern heraus, die mit strahlenden Angesichtern nahe 
zusammensaßen und ausmachten, was sie nun tun wollten vom Morgen bis 
zum Abend, solange Klara auf der Alp bleiben durfte. Aber wie lange würde 
das sein? Das war nun die große Frage, welche augenblicklich der Großmama 
vorgelegt wurde. Die sagte, das wisse der Großvater am besten, ihn müßten 
sie fragen, und als dieser eben herzutrat und nun die Frage an ihn gerichtet 
wurde, meinte er, vier Wochen seien gerade recht, um beurteilen zu können, 
ob die Alpluft ihre Schuldigkeit an dem Töchterchen tue oder nicht. Jetzt 
jubelten die Kinder erst recht auf, denn die Aussicht auf solches 


Zusammenbleiben übertraf alle ihre Erwartungen. 


Nun sah man von unten herauf wieder die Sesselträger und den 
Pferdeführer mit seinem Tier heranrücken. Die ersteren konnten gleich wieder 
umkehren. 

Als die Großmama sich anschickte, ihr Pferd zu besteigen, rief Klara 
fröhlich aus: »O Großmama, das ist nun gar kein Abschied, wenn du schon 
fortreitest, denn nun kommst du von Zeit zu Zeit zu uns zum Besuch auf die 
Alp, um zu sehen, was wir machen, und das ist dann so lustig, nicht, Heidi?« 

Heidi, das heute von einem Vergnügen ins andere fiel, konnte seine 
zustimmende Antwort nur durch einen hohen Freudensprung ausdrücken. 

Nun bestieg die Großmama das feste Saumtier, und der Öhi ergriff den 
Zügel und führte das Pferd mit sicherer Hand den steilen Berg hinunter. Wie 
auch die Großmama eiferte, er möchte doch nicht so weit mitgehen, es half 
nichts: Der Öhi erklärte, er werde ihr sein Geleit bis zum Dörfli hinunter 
geben, da die Alp so steil und der Ritt nicht ohne Gefahr sei. 

In dem einsamen Dörfli gedachte die Großmama, nun sie allein war, nicht 
zu bleiben. Sie wollte nach Ragaz zurückkehren und von dort aus dann von 
Zeit zu Zeit ihre Alpenreise wiederholen. 

Noch bevor der Öhi wieder zurückgekehrt war, kam der Peter mit seinen 
Geißen dahergerannt. Als diese merkten, wo das Heidi war, stürzten sie alle 
der Stelle zu. Im Augenblick war die Klara in ihrem Stuhle samt dem Heidi 
mitten in dem Rudel drinnen, und drängend und stoßend guckte immer eine 
der Geißen über die andere her, und jede wurde gleich vom Heidi der Klara 
genannt und vorgestellt. 

So kam es, daß diese in der kürzesten Zeit die langerwünschte 
Bekanntschaft mit dem kleinen Schneehöppli, dem lustigen Distelfink, den 
sauberen Geißen des Großvaters, mit allen, allen bis hinauf zum großen Türk 
gemacht hatte. Der Peter aber stand derweilen abseits und warf seltsam 
drohende Blicke auf die vergnügte Klara hin. 

Als nun die Kinder beide freundlich zu ihm hinüberriefen: »Gute Nacht, 
Peter!«, gab er durchaus keine Antwort, sondern hieb mit seiner Rute so 
grimmig in die Luft hinein, als wollte er diese völlig entzweischlagen. Dann 


lief er davon und sein Gefolge hinter ihm her. 


Zu allem Schönen, das Klara heute auf der Alp schon gesehen hatte, kam 
nun noch der Schluß. 

Als sie oben auf dem Heuboden auf dem großen, weichen Bette lag, zu 
dem nun auch das Heidi emporkletterte, da schaute sie durch das offene runde 
Loch gerade mitten in die schimmernden Sterne hinein, und voller Entzücken 
rief sie aus: 

»O Heidi, sieh, es ist gerade, wie wenn wir auf einem hohen Wagen in den 
Himmel hineinfahren würden!« 

»Ja, und weißt du, warum die Sterne so voller Freude sind und uns so mit 
den Augen winken?« fragte das Heidi. 

»Nein, das weiß ich nicht; was meinst du denn?« fragte Klara zurück. 

»Weil sie droben im Himmel sehen, wie der liebe Gott alles so gut 
einrichtet für die Menschen, daß sie gar keine Angst haben müssen und ganz 
sicher sein können, weil alles so kommt, wie es heilsam ist. Das freut sie so; 
sieh, wie sie winken, daß wir auch so fröhlich sein sollen! Aber weißt du, 
Klara, wir müssen auch nicht vergessen zu beten, wir müssen recht den lieben 
Gott bitten, daß er auch an uns denke, wenn er alles so schön einrichtet, daß 
wir auch immer so sicher sein können und uns vor gar nichts fürchten 
müssen.« 

Jetzt richteten sich die Kinder noch einmal auf und sagten jedes sein 
Nachtgebet. Dann legte sich das Heidi auf seinen runden Arm und schlief 
augenblicklich ein. Aber Klara blieb noch lange wach, denn etwas so 
Wunderbares wie diese Schlafstätte im Sternenschein hatte sie noch in ihrem 
Leben nicht gesehen. 

Sie hatte ja überhaupt kaum je die Sterne gesehen, denn außer dem Hause 
war sie des Nachts nie gewesen, und drinnen wurden die dichten Vorhänge 
längst niedergelassen, bevor die Sterne kamen. Wenn sie nun jetzt die Augen 
zumachen wollte, mußte sie sie gleich noch einmal aufschlagen, um zu sehen, 
ob denn die beiden großen, hellen Sterne immer noch hereinfunkelten und so 
merkwürdig winkten, wie das Heidi gesagt hatte. Und immer noch war es so, 


und Klara konnte es nicht genug bekommen, in das Flimmern und Leuchten 


hineinzuschauen, bis endlich ihre Augen von selbst zufielen und sie nur im 


Traume noch die zwei großen, schimmernden Sterne sah. 


Wie es auf der Alp weitergeht 


EBEN WAR DIE Sonne hinter den Felsen heraufgestiegen und warf nun ihre 
goldenen Strahlen über die Hütte und über das Tal hinab. Der Almöhi hatte, 
wie er jeden Morgen tat, still und andächtig zugeschaut, wie ringsum auf den 
Höhen und im Tal die leichten Nebel sich lichteten und das Land aus dem 
Dämmerschatten herausschaute und zum neuen Tage erwachte. 

Heller und heller wurden oben die lichten Morgenwolken, bis jetzt die 
Sonne völlig heraustrat und Fels und Wald und Hügel mit goldenem Lichte 
übergoß. 

Jetzt trat der Öhi in seine Hütte zurück und ging leise die kleine Leiter 
hinauf. Klara hatte eben die Augen aufgeschlagen und schaute in der höchsten 
Verwunderung auf die hellen Sonnenstrahlen, die durch das runde Loch 
hereindrangen und auf ihrem Bette tanzten und blitzten. Sie wußte gar nicht, 
was sie sah und wo sie war. Doch jetzt erblickte sie das schlafende Heidi an 
ihrer Seite, und nun ertönte auch die freundliche Stimme des Großvaters: 
»Gut geschlafen? Nicht müde?« Klara versicherte, sie sei nicht müde, und, 
einmal eingeschlafen, sei sie auch die ganze Nacht nicht mehr erwacht. Das 
gefiel dem Großvater, und nun fing er gleich an und besorgte die Klara so gut 
und so verständnisvoll, als wäre es geradezu sein Beruf, kranke Kinder zu 
besorgen und es ihnen bequem zu machen. 

Das Heidi hatte seine Augen jetzt auch aufgemacht und sah auf einmal mit 
Erstaunen, wie der Großvater die schon fertig gerüstete Klara auf den Arm 
nahm und forttrug. Da mußte es doch dabeisein. Blitzschnell ging seine 
Ausrüstung vor sich. Dann ging’s die Leiter hinunter, und nun war auch das 
Heidi aus der Tür und stand draußen, mit großer Verwunderung betrachtend, 
was der Großvater jetzt wieder ausführte. Er hatte am Abend vorher, als die 
Kinder schon oben auf ihrem Lager angekommen waren, überlegt, wo der 


breite Rollstuhl unter Dach gebracht werden könnte. Die Tür der Hütte war ja 


viel zu schmal, hier konnte er nie eingefahren werden. Da war ihm ein 
Gedanke gekommen. Er machte hinten am Schopf zwei große Laden los, so 
daß da eine breite Öffnung entstand. Der Stuhl wurde hineingestoßen und die 
hohen Bretter wieder an ihre Stelle gebracht, wenn auch nicht festgemacht. 
Das Heidi kam eben an, nachdem der Großvater Klara drinnen in ihren Stuhl 
gesetzt, dann die Bretter weggenommen hatte und nun mit ihr aus dem Schopf 
in den Morgensonnenschein herausgefahren kam. Mitten auf dem Platze ließ 
er den Stuhl stehen und ging dem Geißenstall zu. Das Heidi sprang an Klaras 
Seite. 

Der frische Morgenwind wehte um die Gesichter der Kinder, und ein 
würziger Tannenduft kam mit jedem neuen Windeswehen herüber und 
durchströmte die sonnige Morgenluft. Klara zog tiefe Züge ein und lehnte 
sich in ihren Stuhl zurück, in einem Gefühl des Wohlseins, wie sie es nie 
empfunden hatte. 

Noch nie in ihrem Leben hatte sie ja auch frische Morgenluft draußen in 
der freien Natur eingeatmet, und nun wehte die reine Alpenluft um sie so kühl 
und erfrischend, daß jeder Atemzug ein Genuß war. Dazu der helle, süße 
Sonnenschein, der gar nicht heiß war hier oben und so lieblich warm auf ihren 
Händen lag und an dem trockenen Grasboden zu ihren Füßen. Daß es so auf 
der Alp sein könnte, das hatte sich Klara gar nicht vorstellen können. 

»O Heidi, wenn ich nur immer, immer hier oben bei dir bleiben könnte!« 
sagte sie jetzt, sich ganz wohlig hin und her wendend in ihrem Stuhl, um so 
recht von allen Seiten Luft und Sonne einzutrinken. 

»Jetzt siehst du, daß es so ist, wie ich dir gesagt habe«, entgegnete das 
Heidi erfreut, »daß es am schönsten auf der ganzen Welt beim Großvater auf 
der Alm ist.« Eben trat dieser aus dem Stalle heraus zu den Kindern heran. Er 
brachte zwei Schüsselchen voll schäumender, schneeweißer Milch und reichte 
eins der Klara, das andere dem Heidi. 

»Das wird dem Töchterchen wohltun«, sagte er, Klara zunickend. »Sie ist 
vom Schwänli, die gibt Kraft. Zum Wohlsein! Nur zu!« Klara hatte noch nie 
Milch von einer Geiß getrunken, sie hatte erst zur Sicherheit ein wenig daran 


riechen müssen. Als sie nun aber sah, mit welcher Begier das Heidi seine 


Milch heruntertrank, ohne ein einziges Mal abzusetzen — so erstaunlich gut 
schmeckte sie ihm -, da setzte Klara auch an und trank und trank, und 
wahrhaftig, sie war so süß und kräftig, als wäre Zucker und Zimmet darin, 
und Klara trank zu, bis nichts mehr im Schüsselchen war. 

»Morgen nehmen wir zwei«, sagte der Großvater, der mit Befriedigung 
zugesehen hatte, wie Klara Heidis Beispiel gefolgt war. 

Jetzt erschien der Peter mit seiner Schar, und während das Heidi durch die 
allseitigen Morgenbegrüßungen gleich mitten in die Herde hineingedrängt 
wurde, nahm der Öhi den Peter ein wenig auf die Seite, damit dieser 
verstehen könne, was er ihm zu sagen hatte, denn die Geißen meckerten 
immer, eine stärker als die andere, vor lauter Freude und 
Freundschaftsbezeugungen, sobald sie das Heidi in ihrer Mitte hatten. 

»Jetzt hör zu und paß auf«, sagte der Öhi. »Von heut an lässest du dem 
Schwänli seinen Willen. Es hat die Fühlung, wo die kräftigsten Kräutlein 
sind; also wenn es hinauf will, so gehst du nach, den anderen tut’s ja auch gut, 
und wenn es höher will, als du sonst mit ihnen gehst, so gehst du wieder und 
hältst es nicht zurück, hörst du! Wenn du auch ein wenig klettern mußt, 
schad’t nichts, du gehst, wo es will, denn in dieser Sache ist es vernünftiger 
als du, und es muß nur noch vom Besten bekommen, daß es eine Prachtmilch 
gibt. Warum guckst du dort hinüber, wie wenn du einen verschlucken 
wolltest? Es wird dir niemand im Wege sein. So, jetzt vorwärts, und denk 
daran!« 

Der Peter war gewohnt, dem Öhi aufs Wort zu folgen. Er trat gleich seinen 
Marsch an; man konnte aber sehen, daß er noch etwas im Hinterhalt hatte, 
denn er drehte immer den Kopf um und rollte mit den Augen. Die Geißen 
folgten und drängten das Heidi noch eine Strecke mit vorwärts. Das war dem 
Peter eben recht. »Du mußt mit«, rief er jetzt drohend in den Geißenrudel 
hinein, »du mußt mit, wenn man dem Schwänli nachmuß.« 

»Nein, ich kann nicht«, rief das Heidi zurück, »und ich kann jetzt lange, 
lange nicht mitkommen, solange die Klara bei mir ist. Aber einmal kommen 


wir dann miteinander hinauf, der Großvater hat es uns versprochen.« 


Unter diesen Worten hatte das Heidi sich aus den Geißen herausgewunden 
und sprang nun zu Klara zurück. Jetzt machte der Peter mit beiden Fäusten 
eine so drohende Gebärde gegen den Rollstuhl hinunter, daß die Geißen auf 
die Seite sprangen. Er sprang aber auf der Stelle nach und ohne Aufenthalt 
eine ganze Strecke weit hinauf, bis er außer Sicht war, denn er dachte, der Öhi 
könnte ihn etwa gesehen haben, und er wollte lieber nicht wissen, was für 
einen Eindruck das Fausten dem Öhi gemacht habe. 

Klara und Heidi hatten für heute so viel im Sinn, daß sie gar nicht wußten, 
wo anfangen. Das Heidi schlug vor, zuerst den Brief an die Großmama zu 
schreiben, den hatten sie ja bestimmt versprochen, und so für jeden Tag einen 
neuen. Die Großmama war doch ihrer Sache nicht so ganz sicher, wie es in 
die Länge da droben der Klara behagen und auch, wie es mit ihrer Gesundheit 
gehen würde, und so hatte sie den Kindern das Versprechen abgenommen, ihr 
jeden Tag einen Brief zu schreiben und alles zu erzählen, was sie erlebten. So 
konnte die Großmama auch sogleich wissen, wenn sie oben nötig werden 
sollte, und bis dahin ruhig unten bleiben. 

»Müssen wir in die Hütte hinein zum Schreiben?« fragte Klara, die wohl 
dafür war, der Großmama Bericht zu geben; aber da draußen war es ihr so 
wohl, daß sie gar nicht weg mochte. 

Aber das Heidi wußte sich einzurichten. Augenblicklich rannte es in die 
Hütte hinein und kam mit seinen sämtlichen Schulsachen und dem niedrigen 
Dreibeinstühlchen beladen wieder zurück. Nun legte es sein Lesebuch und 
Schreibheft der Klara auf den Schoß, daß sie darauf schreiben konnte, und es 
selbst setzte sich an die Bank hin auf sein Stühlchen, und nun begannen sie 
beide der Großmama zu erzählen. Aber nach jedem Satze, den Klara 
geschrieben hatte, legte sie ihren Bleistift wieder hin und schaute um sich. Es 
war gar zu schön. Der Wind war nicht mehr so kühl; nur lieblich fächelnd 
wehte er um ihr Gesicht, und drüben in den Tannen flüsterte er leise. In der 
klaren Luft tanzten und summten die kleinen, fröhlichen Mücken, und weit 
umher lag eine große Stille auf dem ganzen sonnigen Gefilde. Groß und still 
schauten die hohen Felsenberge herüber, und das ganze weite Tal hinab lag 


alles wie im stillen Frieden. Nur dann und wann schallte das frohe Jauchzen 


eines Hirtenbuben durch die Luft, und leise gab das Echo die Töne in den 
Felsen wieder. 

Der Morgen war dahin, die Kinder wußten nicht, wie, und schon kam der 
Großvater mit der dampfenden Schüssel daher, denn er sagte, mit dem 
Töchterchen bleibe man nun draußen, solang ein Lichtstrahl am Himmel sei. 
So wurde das Mittagsmahl wie gestern vor der Hütte aufgestellt und mit 
Vergnügen eingenommen. Dann rollte das Heidi den Stuhl samt der Klara 
unter die Tannen hinüber, denn die Kinder hatten ausgemacht, den 
Nachmittag wollten sie dort in dem schönen Schatten sitzen und einander 
alles erzählen, was sich zugetragen, seit das Heidi Frankfurt verlassen hatte. 
Wenn auch da alles im gewohnten Geleise weitergegangen war, so hatte Klara 
doch allerlei Besonderes zu berichten von den Menschen, die im Hause 
Sesemann lebten und die dem Heidi ja so gut bekannt waren. 

So saßen die Kinder nebeneinander unter den alten Tannen, und je eifriger 
sie im Erzählen wurden, desto lauter pfiffen die Vögel oben in den Zweigen, 
denn das Geplauder da unten freute sie, und sie wollten auch mithalten. So 
flog die Zeit dahin, und unversehens war es Abend geworden, und schon kam 
das Geißenheer heruntergestürmt, der Anführer hintendrein mit Stirnrunzeln 
und grimmiger Miene. 

»Gute Nacht, Peter!« rief ihm das Heidi zu, als es sah, daß er nicht im 
Sinne hatte stillzustehen. 

»Gute Nacht, Peter!« rief auch Klara freundlich hinüber. 

Er gab keinen Gruß zurück und jagte schnaubend die Geißen weiter. 

Als Klara jetzt sah, wie der Großvater das saubere Schwänli zum Melken 
nach dem Stalle führte, da ergriff sie auf einmal ein solches Verlangen nach 
der gewürzigen Milch, daß sie es fast nicht erwarten konnte, bis der 
Großvater damit kommen würde. Sie mußte selbst erstaunen darüber. 

»Das ist aber einmal kurios, Heidi«, sagte sie. »Solange ich weiß, habe ich 
nur gegessen, weil ich mußte, und alles, was ich bekam, schmeckte nach 
Fischtran, und tausendmal habe ich gedacht: Wenn man nur nie essen müßte! 
Und jetzt kann ich es fast nicht erwarten, bis der Großvater kommt mit der 
Milch.« 


»Ja, ich weiß schon, was das ist«, entgegnete das Heidi ganz 
verständnisvoll, denn es gedachte der Tage in Frankfurt, da ihm alles im 
Halse steckenblieb und nicht hinunter wollte. Klara aber begriff die Sache 
doch nicht. Sie hatte aber, solange sie lebte, noch nie einen Tag lang in der 
freien Luft gesessen wie heute, und nun gar in dieser hohen, belebenden 
Bergluft. 

Als der Großvater mit seinen Schüsselchen herankam, erfaßte Klara 
schnell dankend das ihrige, und in durstigen Zügen trank sie hintereinander 
und war diesmal noch vor dem Heidi zu Ende. 

»Darf ich noch ein wenig haben?« fragte sie, dem Großvater das 
Schüsselchen hinhaltend. 

Er nickte wohlgefällig, nahm auch Heidis Gefäß wieder in Empfang und 
ging zur Hütte zurück. Als er wiederkam, brachte er auf jedem Schüsselchen 
einen hohen Deckel mit, der war aber von anderem Stoff, als die Deckel 
gewöhnlich sind. 

Der Großvater hatte am Nachmittag einen Gang nach dem grünen 
Maiensäß hinüber gemacht, zu der Sennhütte, wo die süße, hellgelbe Butter 
gemacht wird. Von dort hatte er einen schönen runden Ballen mitgebracht. 
Jetzt hatte er zwei feste Schnitten Brot genommen und die süße Butter schön 
dick daraufgestrichen. Diese sollten nun die Kinder zu ihrem Nachtessen 
haben. Gleich bissen auch alle beide so tief in die appetitlichen Schnitten 
hinein, daß der Großvater stehenblieb und zuschaute, wie das weitergehen 
würde, denn das gefiel ihm. 

Als Klara nachher auf ihrem Lager wieder nach den schimmernden 
Sternen schauen wollte, ging es ihr wie dem Heidi an ihrer Seite: Die Augen 
fielen ihr auf der Stelle zu, und es kam ein so fester, gesunder Schlaf über sie, 
wie sie ihn niemals gekannt hatte. 

In dieser erfreulichen Weise verging auch der folgende Tag und dann noch 
einer, und dann folgte eine große Überraschung für die Kinder. Es kamen 
zwei kräftige Träger den Berg heraufgestiegen; jeder trug auf seinem Reff ein 
hohes Bett, fertig aufgerüstet in der Bettschaft, beide ganz gleich bedeckt mit 


einer weißen Decke, sauber und nagelneu. Auch hatten die Männer einen 


Brief von der Großmama abzugeben. Da stand darin, daß diese Betten für 
Klara und Heidi seien, daß das Heu- und Deckenlager nun aufgehoben 
werden solle und daß von nun an das Heidi immer in einem richtigen Bette 
schlafen müsse, denn im Winter solle das eine der beiden ins Dörfli 
heruntergeschafft werden, das andere aber oben bleiben, damit Klara es 
immer vorfinde, wenn sie wiederkomme. Dann lobte die Großmama die 
Kinder um ihrer langen Briefe willen und ermunterte sie, täglich so 
fortzufahren, damit sie immer alles mitleben könne, als ob sie bei ihnen wäre. 

Der Großvater war hineingegangen, hatte den Inhalt von Heidis Lager auf 
den großen Heuhaufen geworfen und die Decken weggelegt. Nun kam er 
wieder, um mit Hilfe der Männer die beiden Betten dort hinauf zu 
transportieren. Dann rückte er sie hart aneinander, damit von beiden 
Kopfkissen aus die Aussicht durch das Loch dieselbe bliebe, denn er kannte 
die Freude der Kinder an dem Morgen- und Abendschein, der da 
hereinglänzte. 

Unterdessen saß die Großmama unten im Bade Ragaz und war hocherfreut 
über die vortrefflichen Nachrichten, die täglich von der Alp zu ihr 
heruntergelangten. 

Das Entzücken über ihr neues Leben steigerte sich bei Klara noch von Tag 
zu Tag, und sie wußte nicht genug zu sagen von der Güte und sorglichen 
Pflege des Großvaters und wie lustig und kurzweilig das Heidi sei, noch viel 
mehr als in Frankfurt, und wie sie jeden Morgen beim Erwachen immer zuerst 
denke: O gottlob; ich bin noch auf der Alp! 

Über diese ausnehmend erfreulichen Berichte war die Großmama jeden 
Tag aufs neue froh. Sie fand auch, da alles so stand, so könne sie ihren 
Besuch auf der Alp gar wohl noch ein wenig verschieben, was ihr nicht unlieb 
war, denn der Ritt den steilen Berg hinauf und wieder herunter war ihr doch 
etwas beschwerlich vorgekommen. 

Der Großvater mußte eine ganz besondere Teilnahme für seinen Pflegling 
gefaßt haben, denn es verging kein Tag, an welchem er nicht irgend etwas 
Neues zu seiner Kräftigung ausdachte. Er machte jetzt jeden Nachmittag 


weitere Gänge in die Felsen hinauf, immer höher, und jedesmal brachte er ein 


Bündelchen mit zurück, das duftete schon von weitem durch die Luft wie 
gewürzige Nelken und Thymian, und kehrten die Geißen am Abend heim, so 
fingen sie alle zu meckern und zu springen an und wollten alle miteinander in 
den Stall eindringen, wo das Bündelchen lag, denn sie kannten den Geruch. 
Aber der Öhi hatte die Tür gut zugemacht, denn er kletterte den seltenen 
Kräuterchen nicht nach, hoch an die Felsen hinauf, damit die Geißenschar 
ohne Mühe zu einer guten Mahlzeit komme. Die Kräutlein waren alle für das 
Schwänli bestimmt, damit es immer noch kräftigere Milch hergebe. Man 
konnte auch gut sehen, wie die außerordentliche Pflege bei ihm anschlug, 
denn es warf den Kopf immer lebendiger in die Höhe und machte ganz 
feurige Augen dazu. 

So war nun schon die dritte Woche gekommen, seit Klara auf der Alp war. 
Seit einigen Tagen hatte der Großvater des Morgens, wenn er sie heruntertrug, 
um sie in ihren Stuhl zu setzen, jedesmal gesagt: »Will das Töchterchen nicht 
einmal probieren, ein wenig auf dem Boden zu stehen?« Klara hatte dann 
wohl versucht, ihm den Gefallen zu tun, aber sie hatte immer gleich gesagt: 
»Oh, ‘s tut zu weh!« und hatte sich an ihn festgeklammert; er ließ sie aber 
jeden Tag ein wenig länger probieren. 

Ein so schöner Sommer war seit Jahren nicht auf der Alp gewesen. Jeden 
Tag zog die strahlende Sonne durch den wolkenlosen Himmel hin, und alle 
kleinen Blumen machten ihre Kelche weit auf und glühten und dufteten zu ihr 
empor, und am Abend warf sie ihr Purpur- und Rosenlicht auf die 
Felsenhörner und das Schneefeld hinüber und tauchte dann in ein golden 
flammendes Meer hinab. Davon erzählte das Heidi seiner Freundin Klara 
immer wieder, denn nur oben auf der Weide konnte man das alles so recht 
sehen, und von der Stelle oben am Abhange erzählte es mit besonderem 
Feuer, wie dort jetzt die großen Scharen der glitzernden, goldenen 
Weideröschen stehen und Blauglöckchen so viele, daß man meine, dort sei 
das Gras blau geworden, und daneben ganze Büsche von den braunen 
Kolbenblümchen, die so schön riechen, daß man nur auf den Boden sitzen 


müsse zu ihnen und gar nicht mehr fort wolle. 


Eben jetzt, unter den Tannen sitzend, hatte das Heidi aufs neue von den 
Blumen dort oben und der Abendsonne und den leuchtenden Felsen erzählt, 
und dabei war ein solches Verlangen in ihm aufgestiegen, wieder einmal 
dorthin zu kommen, daß es mit einemmal aufsprang und davonrannte, dem 
Großvater zu, der im Schopf auf seinem Schnitzstuhl saß. 

»O Großvater«, rief es schon von weitem hinüber, »kommst du morgen mit 
uns auf die Weide? Oh, jetzt ist es so schön dort oben!« 

»Es bleibt dabei«, sagte der Großvater zustimmend, »aber dann muß mir 
das Töchterchen auch einen Gefallen tun: Es muß mir heut abend das Stehen 
noch einmal recht probieren.« 

Frohlockend kam das Heidi mit seiner Nachricht zu Klara zurück, und 
diese versprach gleich, sovielmal versuchen zu wollen, auf ihren Füßen zu 
stehen, als der Großvater nur wolle, denn sie freute sich ganz ungeheuer, 
diese Reise nach der schönen Geißenweide hinauf zu machen. Das Heidi war 
so voller Jubel, daß es gleich dem Peter entgegenrief, sobald es ihn am Abend 
beim Herunterkommen erblickte: 

»Peter! Peter! Morgen kommen wir auch mit und bleiben den ganzen Tag 
dort oben.« 

Als Antwort brummte der Peter wie ein gereizter Bär und schlug mit Wut 
nach dem unschuldigen Distelfink, der neben ihm trabte. Aber der flinke 
Distelfink hatte die Bewegung zur rechten Zeit wahrgenommen. Er machte 
einen hohen Satz über das Schneehöppli weg, und der Hieb sauste in die Luft 
hinaus. 

Klara und Heidi bestiegen heute voll herrlicher Erwartungen ihre zwei 
schönen Betten, und so erfüllt waren sie von ihren Plänen für morgen, daß sie 
beschlossen, die ganze Nacht wach zu bleiben und immerfort davon zu 
sprechen, bis sie wieder aufstehen durften. Kaum lagen sie aber auf ihren 
guten Kissen, so hörten die Gespräche plötzlich auf, und Klara sah im Traume 
ein großes, großes Feld vor sich, das war ganz himmelblau anzusehen, so 
dicht besät war es von lauter Glockenblumen; und das Heidi hörte den 
Raubvogel oben in den Höhen, wie er herunterschrie: »Kommt! Kommt! 


Kommt!« 


Es geschieht, was keiner erwartet hat 


In ALLER FRÜHE trat der Öhi am andern Morgen aus der Hütte und schaute 
ringsum, wie der Tag sich gestalten wolle. Auf den hohen Bergspitzen lag ein 
rötlich-goldener Schein; ein frischer Wind fing an, die Äste der Tannen hin 
und her zu wiegen; die Sonne wollte kommen. 

Eine Weile noch stand der Alte und schaute andächtig zu, wie nach den 
hohen Berggipfeln die grünen Hügel golden zu schimmern begannen und 
dann aus dem Tale leise die dunkeln Schatten wichen und ein rosiges Licht 
hineinfloß und nun Höhen und Tiefen im Morgengolde erglänzten; die Sonne 
war gekommen. 

Jetzt holte der Öhi den Rollstuhl aus dem Schopf heraus, stellte ihn, zur 
Reise gerüstet, vor die Hütte hin und trat dann hinein, um den Kindern zu 
sagen, wie schön der Morgen erwacht sei, und sie herauszuholen. 

Eben jetzt kam der Peter herangestiegen. Seine Geißen kamen nicht 
zutraulich wie gewohnt an seiner Seite und nahe vor und hinter ihm den Berg 
herauf; sie schossen scheu umher, dahin und dorthin, denn der Peter hieb alle 
Augenblicke ohne jede Veranlassung um sich wie ein Wütender, und wo er 
traf, tat es nicht wohl. Der Peter war auf dem höchsten Punkt des Zornes und 
der Erbitterung angelangt. Seit Wochen hatte er nie mehr das Heidi für sich 
gehabt, so wie er’s gewohnt war. Kam er am Morgen von unten herauf, so 
wurde schon immer das fremde Kind in seinem Stuhle herausgetragen, und 
das Heidi gab sich mit ihm ab. Kam er am Abend von oben herunter, so stand 
noch der Rollstuhl mit seiner Inhaberin unter den Tannen, und das Heidi 
machte sich mit ihr zu schaffen. Nie war es noch zur Weide hinaufgekommen 
den ganzen Sommer, und nun heute wollte es kommen, aber mitsamt dem 
Stuhle und der Fremden darin und wollte die ganze Zeit nur mit dieser sich 
abgeben. Das sah der Peter voraus, und das hatte seinen inneren Grimm auf 
den höchsten Punkt gebracht. Jetzt erblickte er den Stuhl, der so stolz da auf 


seinen Rollen stand, und schaute ihn an wie einen Feind, der ihm alles zuleide 
getan hatte und heute noch viel mehr tun wollte. Der Peter schaute um sich — 
alles war still, kein Mensch zu sehen. Wie ein Wilder stürzte er jetzt auf den 
Stuhl, packte ihn an und stieß ihn mit so erbitterter Gewalt dem Bergabhange 
zu, daß der Stuhl förmlich davonflog und augenblicklich verschwunden war. 

Jetzt stürzte der Peter die Alm hinan, als hätte er selber Flügel bekommen, 
und er setzte kein einziges Mal ab, bis er oben zu einem großen 
Brombeerstrauch gelangte, hinter dem er verschwinden konnte, denn er 
begehrte nicht, daß der Öhi ihn erblickte. Er wollte aber doch gern sehen, was 
der Stuhl mache, und der Strauch auf dem Bergvorsprunge war gut gelegen. 
Der Peter konnte halb verborgen die Alm hinabschauen und, kam der Öhi 
zum Vorschein, hurtig sich ganz verstecken. So tat er, und was erschauten 
seine Blicke! Weit unten schon stürzte sein Feind dahin, von immer größerer 
Gewalt getrieben. Jetzt überschlug er sich, wieder und wieder, dann machte er 
einen hohen Satz, dann schlug es ihn wieder auf die Erde nieder, und 
überschlagend rollte er seinem Verderben entgegen. 

Schon flogen da und dort die Stücke von ihm weg, Füße, Lehnen, 
Polsterfetzen, alles hoch in die Luft geworfen. Der Peter empfand eine so 
unbändige Freude an dem Anblick, daß er mit beiden Füßen zugleich in die 
Luft springen mußte. Er lachte laut auf, er stampfte vor Wonne, er sprang in 
Sätzen im Kreise herum, er kam wieder an denselben Platz und guckte den 
Berg hinab. Ein neues Gelächter erscholl, neue Luftsprünge; der Peter war 
völlig außer sich vor Vergnügen über diesen Untergang seines Feindes, denn 
er sah lauter gute Dinge vor sich, die nun kommen würden. Jetzt mußte die 
Fremde abreisen, denn sie hatte kein Mittel mehr, sich zu bewegen. Das Heidi 
war wieder allein und kam mit ihm auf die Weide, und am Abend und 
Morgen war es für ihn da, wenn er kam, und alles war wieder in der alten 
Ordnung. Aber der Peter bedachte nicht, wie es geht, wenn man eine böse Tat 
begangen hat, und was dann nachher kommt. 

Jetzt kam das Heidi aus der Hütte gesprungen und rannte dem Schopf zu. 
Hinter ihm her kam der Großvater mit Klara auf dem Arm. Die Schopftür 


stand weit offen, die beiden Bretter daneben waren weggestellt, bis in den 


hintersten Winkel war es taghell. Das Heidi guckte hin und her, lief um die 
Ecke, kam wieder zurück, die ungeheuerste Verwunderung lag auf seinem 
Gesichte. Nun trat der Großvater heran. 

»Was ist das? Hast du den Stuhl weggerollt, Heidi?« fragte er. 

»Ich suche ihn ja allenthalben, Großvater, und du hast gesagt, er stehe 
neben der Schopftür«, sagte das Kind, immer noch nach allen Seiten mit den 
Augen herumsuchend. 

Der Wind war unterdessen stärker geworden; eben klapperte er an der 
Schopftür herum und warf sie auf einmal krachend gegen die Wand zurück. 

»Großvater, der Wind hat’s gemacht«, rief das Heidi, und seine Augen 
blitzten auf bei der Entdeckung. »Oh, wenn er den Stuhl bis ins Dörfli 
hinabgejagt hätte, dann bekäme man ihn erst viel zu spät wieder, und wir 
könnten gar nicht gehen.« 

»Wenn er dort hinuntergerollt ist, so kommt er gar nicht mehr zurück, dann 
ist er in hundert Stücken«, sagte der Großvater, um die Ecke tretend und den 
Berg hinabschauend. »Aber kurios ist’s doch zugegangen«, setzte er hinzu, 
indem er auf das Stück zurücksah, das der Stuhl erst um die Ecke der Hütte 
herum zu machen hatte. 

»Oh, wie schade, jetzt können wir gar nicht gehen und vielleicht gar nie«, 
jammerte Klara. »Nun muß ich gewiß heimgehen, wenn ich keinen Stuhl 
mehr habe. Oh, wie schade! Wie schade!« 

Aber das Heidi schaute ganz vertrauensvoll zu seinem Großvater auf und 
sagte: 

»Gelt, Großvater, du kannst schon etwas erfinden, daß es nicht so geht, wie 
die Klara meint, und daß sie nicht auf einmal heim muß?« 

»Jetzt gehen wir für diesmal auf die Weide, wie wir uns vorgenommen 
haben; dann wollen wir sehen, was weiter kommt«, sagte der Großvater. Die 
Kinder jubelten. 

Er trat nun wieder in die Hütte zurück, holte einen guten Teil der Tücher 
heraus, legte sie auf den sonnigsten Platz an die Hütte hin und setzte Klara 
darauf. Dann holte er den Kindern ihre Morgenmilch und führte Schwänli und 


Bärli vor den Stall hinaus. 


»Warum der nur so lange nicht von da unten heraufkommt«, sagte der Öhi 
vor sich hin, denn Peters Morgenpfiff war ja noch gar nicht ertönt. 

Jetzt nahm der Großvater Klara wieder auf den einen Arm, die Tücher auf 
den andern. 

»So, nun vorwärts!« sagte er vorangehend; »die Geißen kommen mit uns.« 

Das war dem Heidi eben recht. Einen Arm um Schwänlis und einen um 
Bärlis Hals gelegt, wanderte das Heidi hinter dem Großvater her, und die 
Geißen hatten solche Freude, einmal wieder mit dem Heidi auszuziehen, daß 
sie es fast zusammendrückten zwischen sich vor lauter Zärtlichkeit. 

Oben auf dem Weideplatze angelangt, sahen die Kommenden mit 
einemmal da und dort an den Abhängen die friedlich grasenden Geißen in 
Gruppen stehen und mittendrin den Peter, der Länge nach auf dem Boden 
liegend. 

»Ein andermal will ich dir das Vorbeigehen vertreiben, Schlafpelz, was 
heißt das?« rief ihm der Öhi zu. 

Der Peter war bei dem Ton der bekannten Stimme aufgeschossen. 

»War noch niemand auf«, gab er zurück. 

»Hast du etwas von dem Stuhl gesehen?« frug der Öhi wieder. 

»Von welchem?« rief der Peter störrisch zurück. 

Der Öhi sagte nichts mehr. Er breitete seine Tücher an den sonnigen 
Abhang hin, setzte Klara darauf und wollte wissen, ob’s ihr so bequem sei. 

»So bequem wie im Stuhl«, sagte sie dankend, »und am schönsten Platz 
bin ich da. Da ist’s so schön, Heidi, so schön!« rief sie, rings um sich 
blickend, aus. 

Der Großvater schickte sich zur Rückkehr an. Er sagte, sie sollten sich’s 
nun wohl sein lassen miteinander, und wenn die Zeit da sei, sollte Heidi das 
Mittagsmahl herbeiholen, das er, in den Sack verpackt, drüben in den 
Schatten gelegt hatte. Dann sollte der Peter ihnen Milch dazu geben, soviel 
sie trinken wollten, aber das Heidi sollte gut aufpassen, daß er sie vom 
Schwänli nehme. Gegen Abend wollte der Großvater wiederkommen; jetzt 
wollte er vor allem dem Stuhle nachgehen und sehen, was aus ihm geworden 


sei. 


Der Himmel war dunkelblau, und um und um war nicht ein einziges 
Wölkchen zu sehen. Auf dem großen Schneefelde drüben blitzte es wie von 
tausend und tausend Gold- und Silbersternen. Die grauen Felsenhörner 
standen hoch und fest an ihrem Platze, wie vor alter Zeit, und schauten 
ernsthaft ins Tal hinab. Der große Vogel wiegte sich oben im Blau, und über 
die Höhen strich der Bergwind hin und wehte kühl rings um die sonnige Alp. 
Den Kindern war es unbeschreiblich wohl. Von Zeit zu Zeit kam ein Geißlein 
heran und ließ sich ein wenig nieder bei ihnen; am häufigsten kam das 
zärtliche Schneehöppli und legte sein Köpfchen an das Heidi heran und wäre 
da wohl gar nicht mehr weggegangen, hätte es nicht ein anderes von der 
Herde wieder vertrieben. So lernte Klara jetzt eine um die andere von den 
Geien so nahe kennen, daß sie niemals mehr eine mit der andern 
verwechselte, denn jede hatte ja auch ein ganz besonderes Gesicht und ihre 
eigene Art. 

Sie wurden jetzt auch so zutraulich zu Klara, daß sie ihr ganz nahe kamen 
und ihre Köpfe an ihren Schultern rieben; das war immer das Zeichen ihrer 
nahen Bekanntschaft und Zuneigung. 

So waren schon einige Stunden vergangen; da kam es dem Heidi in den 
Sinn, wenn es doch einmal hinübergehen könnte an den Platz, wo die vielen 
Blumen waren, und sehen, ob sie auch alle offenstehen und so schön seien 
wie vor dem Jahr. Erst am Abend, wenn der Großvater wiederkam, konnte 
man auch mit Klara hinübergehen, und dann machten die Blumen vielleicht 
schon wieder die Augen zu. Das Verlangen stieg immer höher im Heidi, es 
konnte nicht mehr widerstehen. 

Ein wenig zaghaft fragte es: »Wirst du nicht böse, Klara, wenn ich 
geschwind von dir fortlaufe und du allein sein mußt? Ich möchte so gern 
sehen, wie die Blumen sind. Aber warte... « Dem Heidi war ein Gedanke 
gekommen. Es sprang auf die Seite und riß ein paar schöne Büschel von den 
grünen Kräutern aus. Dann nahm es das Schneehöppli um den Hals, das ihm 
gleich zugelaufen war, und führte es der Klara zu. 

»So, jetzt mußt du doch nicht allein sein«, sagte das Heidi, indem es auf 


seinen Platz neben Klara das Schneehöppli ein wenig hindrückte, was das 


Geißlein gleich gut verstand und sich niederlegte. Dann warf Heidi seine 
Blätter der Klara in den Schoß, und diese sagte erfreut, das Heidi solle jetzt 
nur gehen und die Blumen recht ansehen, sie wolle gern allein mit dem 
Geißlein bleiben; das hatte sie ja noch gar nie erlebt. Das Heidi rannte fort, 
und Klara fing nun an, Blättchen für Blättchen dem Schneehöppli 
hinzuhalten, und dieses wurde so zutraulich, daß es sich ganz an seine neue 
Freundin anschmiegte und die Blättchen ihr langsam aus den Fingern fraß. 
Man konnte auch gut sehen, wie wohl es ihm war, daß es da so ruhig und 
friedlich in gutem Schutze liegen durfte, denn draußen bei der Herde hatte es 
immer viele Verfolgungen auszustehen von den großen und starken Geißen. 
Der Klara kam es so köstlich vor, so ganz allein auf einem Berge zu sitzen, 
nur mit einem zutraulichen Geißlein, das ganz hilfsbedürftig zu ihr aufsah. 
Ein großer Wunsch stieg auf in ihr, auch einmal ihr eigener Herr zu sein und 
einem andern helfen zu können und nicht nur immer sich von allen anderen 
helfen lassen zu müssen. Und es kamen der Klara jetzt so viele Gedanken, die 
sie gar nie gehabt hatte, und eine unbekannte Lust, fortzuleben in dem 
schönen Sonnenschein und etwas zu tun, mit dem sie jemand erfreuen konnte, 
wie sie jetzt das Schneehöppli erfreute. Eine ganz neue Freude kam ihr ins 
Herz, so als ob alles, was sie wußte und kannte, auf einmal viel schöner und 
anders sein könnte, als sie es bis jetzt gesehen hatte, und es wurde ihr so 
schön und wohl zumute, daß sie das Geißlein um den Hals nehmen und 
ausrufen mußte: »O Schneehöppli, wie schön ist es hier oben; wenn ich nur 
immer da bei euch bleiben könnte!« 

Das Heidi war unterdessen an dem Blumenplatze angekommen. Es stieß 
einen Freudenschrei aus. Von leuchtendem Golde bedeckt lag die ganze Halde 
da. Das waren die schimmernden Ziströschen. Dichte, dunkelblaue Büsche 
von Glockenblumen wiegten sich darüber, und ein so starker gewürziger Duft 
wogte um die sonnige Halde, als wären die köstlichsten Balsamschalen da 
oben ausgeschüttet worden. Der ganze Wohlgeruch kam aber von den kleinen 
braunen Kolbenblümchen her, die ihre runden Köpfchen da und dort 


bescheiden zwischen den Goldkelchen emporstreckten. Das Heidi stand und 


schaute und zog den süßen Duft in langen Zügen ein. Auf einmal kehrte es 
um und kam außer Atem vor Erregung zu Klara zurück. 

»Oh, du mußt gewiß kommen«, rief es ihr schon von weitem zu. »Sie sind 
so schön, und alles ist so schön, und am Abend ist es vielleicht nicht mehr so. 
Ich kann dich vielleicht tragen, meinst du nicht?« 

Klara schaute das erregte Heidi mit Verwunderung an; sie schüttelte aber 
den Kopf. 

»Nein, nein, was denkst du, Heidi; du bist ja viel kleiner als ich. Oh, wenn 
ich nur gehen könnte!« 

Jetzt schaute das Heidi suchend um sich, es mußte etwas Neues im Sinne 
haben. Dort oben, wo der Peter vorher auf dem Boden gelegen hatte, saß er 
jetzt und starrte auf die Kinder herunter. So hatte er schon seit Stunden 
gesessen und immerzu herabgestarrt, so als könne er nicht fassen, was er vor 
sich sah. Er hatte den feindlichen Stuhl zerstört, damit alles aufhören und die 
Fremde sich gar nicht mehr bewegen könne, und eine kurze Weile nachher 
erschien sie da oben und saß vor ihm auf dem Boden neben dem Heidi. Das 
konnte ja nicht sein, und doch war es immer noch so, er konnte hinsehen, 
wann er wollte. 

Jetzt schaute das Heidi zu ihm auf. 

»Komm hier herunter, Peter!« rief es sehr bestimmt. 

»Komme nicht«, rief er zurück. 

»Doch, du mußt; komm, ich kann es nicht allein machen, du mußt mir 
helfen; komm schnell!« drängte das Heidi. 

»Komme nicht«, ertönte es wieder. 

Jetzt sprang das Heidi eine kleine Strecke den Berg hinan, dem 
Angeredeten entgegen. 

Da stand es mit flammenden Augen und rief hinauf: 

»Peter, wenn du nicht auf der Stelle kommst, so will ich dir auch etwas 
machen, das du dann gewiß nicht gern hast; das kannst du glauben!« 

Diese Worte gaben dem Peter einen Stich, und eine große Angst packte ihn 
an. Er hatte etwas Böses getan, das kein Mensch wissen sollte. Bis jetzt hatte 


es ihn gefreut, aber nun redete das Heidi, wie wenn es alles wüßte, und was es 


wußte, sagte es alles seinem Großvater, und vor dem fürchtete der Peter sich 
ja wie vor keinem andern. Wenn er nun vernähme, was mit dem Stuhl 
vorgegangen war! Den Peter würgte die Angst immer ärger. Er stand auf und 
kam dem wartenden Heidi entgegen. 

»Ich komme, aber dann mußt du das nicht machen«, sagte er, so zahm vor 
Furcht, daß das Heidi ganz mitleidig wurde. 

»Nein, nein, das tu ich nun schon nicht«, versicherte es. »Komm jetzt nur 
mit mir, es ist nichts zum Fürchten, was du tun mußt.« 

Bei Klara angelangt, ordnete nun das Heidi an, auf der einen Seite sollte 
der Peter, auf der andern wollte es selbst Klara fest unter den Arm fassen und 
aufheben. Das ging nun ziemlich gut, aber jetzt kam das Schwierigere. Klara 
konnte ja nicht stehen, wie sollte man sie nun festhalten und vorwärts 
bringen? Das Heidi war zu klein, um ihr mit seinem Arm eine Stütze zu 
bieten. 

»Du mußt mich jetzt um den Hals nehmen, ganz fest, so. Und den Peter 
mußt du am Arm nehmen und ganz fest darauf drücken, dann können wir dich 
tragen.« 

Aber der Peter hatte noch nie jemandem den Arm gegeben. Klara umfaßte 
diesen wohl, der Peter aber hielt ihn ganz steif am Leibe herunter wie einen 
langen Stecken. 

»So macht man es nicht, Peter«, sagte das Heidi sehr bestimmt. »Du mußt 
mit dem Arm einen Ring machen, und dann muß die Klara mit dem ihrigen 
durchfahren, und dann muß sie ganz fest aufdrücken, und du mußt um keinen 
Preis nachgeben, dann kommen wir schon vorwärts.« 

Das wurde nun so ausgeführt. Man kam aber nicht gut vorwärts. Klara war 
nicht so leicht, und das Gespann zu ungleich in der Größe. Auf der einen 
Seite ging es herab und auf der andern hinauf, das gab eine ziemliche 
Unsicherheit in den Stützen. 

Klara probierte es abwechselnd ein wenig mit den eigenen Füßen, zog aber 
einen nach dem andern immer bald wieder zurück. 

»Stampf einmal recht herunter«, schlug das Heidi vor, »dann tut es dir 


gewiß nachher weniger weh.« 


»Meinst du?« sagte Klara zaghaft. 

Sie gehorchte aber und wagte einen festen Schritt auf den Boden und dann 
mit dem zweiten Fuß; sie schrie aber ein wenig auf dabei. Dann hob sie den 
einen wieder und setzte ihn leiser hin. 

»Oh, das hat schon viel weniger weh getan«, sagte sie voller Freude. 

»Mach’s noch einmal«, drängte eifrig das Heidi. Klara tat es und dann 
noch einmal und noch einmal, und auf einmal schrie sie auf: 

»Ich kann, Heidi! Oh, ich kann! Sieh! Sieh! Ich kann Schritte machen, 
einen nach dem andern.« 

Jetzt jauchzte das Heidi noch viel mehr auf. 

»Oh! Oh! Kannst du gewiß selbst Schritte machen? Kannst du jetzt gehen? 
Kannst du gewiß selbst gehen? Oh, wenn nur der Großvater käme! Jetzt 
kannst du selbst gehen, Klara, jetzt kannst du gehen!« rief es ein Mal ums 
andere in jubelnder Freude aus. 

Klara hielt sich wohl fest an auf beiden Seiten, aber mit jedem Schritt 
wurde sie ein wenig sicherer, das konnten alle drei empfinden. Das Heidi kam 
ganz außer sich vor Freude. 

»Oh, nun können wir alle Tage miteinander auf die Weide gehen und auf 
der Alp herum, wo wir wollen«, rief es wieder aus, »und du kannst dein 
Lebtag gehen, wie ich, und mußt nie mehr im Stuhl gestoßen werden und 
wirst gesund. Oh, das ist die größte Freude, die wir haben können!« 

Klara stimmte mit dem ganzen Herzen ein. Gewiß kannte sie gar kein 
größeres Glück auf der Welt, als auch einmal gesund zu sein und herumgehen 
zu können wie die anderen Menschen und nicht mehr elend die ganzen Tage 
lang in den Krankensessel gebannt zu sein. 

Es war nicht weit zu der Blumenhalde hinüber. Dort sah man schon das 
Glitzern der Goldröschen in der Sonne. Jetzt waren sie bei den Büschen der 
blauen Glockenblumen angekommen, wo zwischendurch der sonnige Boden 
so einladend aussah. 

»Können wir nicht hier niedersetzen?« fragte Klara. 

Das war ganz nach Heidis Wunsch, und mitten in die Blumen hinein 


setzten sich die Kinder, Klara zum erstenmal, auf den trockenen, warmen 


Alpenboden hin; das gefiel ihr unbeschreiblich wohl. Und nun rings um sie 
die wiegenden blauen Glockenblumen, die schimmernden Goldröschen, das 
rote Tausendgüldenkraut und um und um der süße Duft der braunen 
Kolbenblümchen, der würzigen Prünellen. Alles war so schön! So schön! 

Auch das Heidi neben ihr meinte, so schön sei es noch nie gewesen da 
oben, und es wußte gar nicht, warum es eine solche Freude im Herzen hatte, 
daß es nur immer hätte laut jauchzen mögen. Aber auf einmal kam es ihm 
dann wieder in den Sinn, daß Klara gesund geworden war; das war zu allem 
Schönen ringsumher noch die allergrößte Freude. Klara wurde ganz still vor 
Wonne und Entzücken über alles, was sie sah, und über alle die Aussichten, 
die ihr aufgegangen waren durch das eben Erlebte. Das große Glück hatte fast 
nicht Platz in ihrem Herzen, und der Sonnenglanz und Blumenduft dazu 
überwältigten sie mit einem Wonnegefühl, das sie völlig verstummen machte. 

Auch der Peter lag still und regungslos mitten in dem Blumenfelde, denn 
er war fest eingeschlafen. 

Leise und lieblich wehte hier der Wind hinter den schützenden Felsen 
hervor und säuselte oben in den Büschen. Von Zeit zu Zeit mußte das Heidi 
wieder aufstehen und dahin laufen und dorthin, denn es war immer irgendwo 
noch schöner, die Blumen noch dichter, der Wohlgeruch noch stärker, weil ihn 
da der Wind hin und her wehte; überall mußte es wieder hinsetzen. 

So vergingen die Stunden. 

Die Sonne war längst über den Mittag hinaus, als ein Trüppchen der 
Geißen ganz ernsthaft auf die Blumenhalde zugeschritten kam. Es war nicht 
ihr Weideplatz, sie wurden nie dahin geführt, denn es gefiel ihnen nicht, in 
den Blumen zu grasen. Sie sahen aus wie eine Gesandtschaft, der Distelfink 
voran. Die Geißen waren sichtlich ausgegangen, ihre Gesellschafter zu 
suchen, die sie so lange im Stich gelassen hatten und über alle Ordnung 
hinaus fortgeblieben waren, denn die Geißen kannten ihre Zeit wohl. Als der 
Distelfink die drei Vermißten in dem Blumenfelde entdeckte, stieß er ein 
überlautes Meckern aus, und auf der Stelle stimmte der ganze Chor ein, und 
fortmeckernd kamen sie alle dahergetrabt. Jetzt erwachte der Peter. Er mußte 


sich aber stark die Augen reiben, denn es hatte ihm geträumt, der Rollstuhl 


stehe wieder schön rot gepolstert und unversehrt vor der Hütte, und noch im 
Erwachen hatte er die goldenen Nägel um das Polster herum in der Sonne 
blitzen gesehen, aber jetzt entdeckte er, daß es nur die gelben 
Glitzerbliimchen auf dem Boden gewesen waren. Jetzt kam dem Peter die 
Angst zurück, die er beim Anblick des unbeschädigten Stuhles ganz verloren 
hatte. Wenn auch das Heidi versprochen hatte, nichts zu machen, so war doch 
nun die Furcht im Peter lebendig geworden, die Sache könnte auch sonst noch 
auskommen. Er ließ sich jetzt ganz zahm und willig zum Führer machen und 
tat alles perfekt so, wie das Heidi es haben wollte. 

Als nun wieder alle drei auf dem Weideplatz angekommen waren, holte 
das Heidi hurtig seinen vollen Speisesack herbei und schickte sich an, sein 
Versprechen zu lösen, denn auf den Inhalt des Sackes hatte seine Drohung 
sich bezogen. Es hatte wohl bemerkt am Morgen, wieviel gute Sachen der 
Großvater da hineinpackte, und mit Freuden hatte es vorausgesehen, daß dem 
Peter davon ein guter Teil zufallen werde. Als er dann aber so störrig war, 
wollte es ihm zu verstehen geben, daß er nichts bekomme, was der Peter aber 
anders gedeutet hatte. Nun holte das Heidi Stück für Stück aus seinem Sack 
heraus und machte drei Häufchen davon, die wurden so hoch, daß es voller 
Befriedigung vor sich hinsagte: »Dann bekommt er noch alles, was wir zuviel 
haben.« 

Jetzt trug es jedem sein Häufchen zu, und mit dem seinigen setzte es sich 
neben Klara hin, und die Kinder ließen sich’s wohl schmecken nach der 
großen Anstrengung. 

Es ging aber, wie das Heidi vorausgesehen hatte: Als sie beide völlig satt 
waren, blieb noch so viel übrig, daß dem Peter noch einmal ein Häufchen, so 
groß wie das erste, zugeschoben werden konnte. Er aß still und beharrlich 
alles auf und dann noch die Krumen, aber er vollzog sein Werk nicht mit der 
gewohnten Befriedigung. Dem Peter lag etwas auf dem Magen, das nagte und 
würgte ihn und klemmte ihm jeden Bissen zusammen. 

Die Kinder waren so spät zu ihrer Mahlzeit gekommen, daß schon gleich 
nachher der Großvater zu sehen war, der die Alm hinanstieg, um sie 


abzuholen. Das Heidi stürzte ihm entgegen; es mußte ihm zuerst sagen, was 


sich ereignet hatte. Es war indes so erregt von seiner beglückenden Nachricht, 
daß es die Worte fast nicht fand, sie dem Großvater mitzuteilen. Er verstand 
aber sogleich, was das Kind berichtete, und eine helle Freude kam auf sein 
Gesicht. Er beschleunigte seinen Schritt, und bei Klara angekommen, sagte er 
fröhlich lächelnd: 

»So, haben wir’s gewagt? Nun haben wir’s auch gewonnen!« 

Dann hob er Klara vom Boden auf, umfaßte sie mit dem linken Arm und 
hielt ihr seine Rechte als starke Stütze für ihre Hand hin, und Klara 
marschierte, mit der festen Wand im Rücken, noch viel sicherer und 
unerschrockener dahin, als sie vorher getan hatte. 

Das Heidi hüpfte und jauchzte nebenher, und der Großvater sah aus, als sei 
ihm ein großes Glück widerfahren. Jetzt nahm er aber Klara mit einemmal auf 
seinen Arm und sagte: »Wir wollen’s nicht übertreiben, es ist auch Zeit zur 
Heimkehr«, und er machte sich gleich auf den Weg, denn er wußte, daß nun 
der Anstrengungen für heute genug waren und Klara der Ruhe bedurfte. 

Als der Peter spät am Abend mit seinen Geißen nach dem Dörfli herunter 
kam, stand eine Menge von Leuten an einem Knäuel zusammen, und eins 
stieß das andere ein wenig weg, um besser sehen zu können, was mittendrin 
am Boden lag. Das mußte der Peter auch sehen; er drückte und drängte rechts 
und links und bohrte sich hinein. 

Da, jetzt sah er’s. 

Auf dem Grase lag das Mittelstück vom Rollstuhl, und noch ein Teil des 
Rückens hing daran. Das rote Polster und die glänzenden Nägel zeugten noch 
davon, wie prächtig der Stuhl in seiner Vollkommenheit ausgesehen hatte. 

»Ich war dabei, als sie ihn hinauftrugen«, sagte der Bäcker, der neben dem 
Peter stand; »wenigstens 500 Franken war er wert, das wett ich mit jedem. Es 
nimmt mich nur wunder, wie es zugegangen ist.« 

»Der Wind kann ihn heruntergejagt haben, das hat der Öhi selbst gesagt«, 
bemerkte die Barbel, die nicht genug das schöne rote Zeug bewundern 
konnte. 

»Es ist gut, daß es kein anderer ist, der’s getan hat«, sagte der Bäcker 


wieder; »dem ging’s schön! Wenn es der Herr in Frankfurt vernimmt, wird er 


schon untersuchen lassen, wie’s zugegangen ist. Ich für mich bin froh, daß ich 
seit zwei Jahren nie mehr auf der Alm war; der Verdacht kann auf jeden 
fallen, der um die Zeit dort oben gesehen wurde.« 

Es wurden noch viele Meinungen ausgesprochen, aber der Peter hatte 
genug gehört. Er kroch ganz zahm und sachte aus dem Knäuel heraus und lief 
aus allen Kräften den Berg hinauf, so als wäre einer hinter ihm drein, der ihn 
packen wollte. Die Worte des Bäckers hatten ihm eine furchtbare Angst 
eingejagt. Er wußte ja jetzt, daß jeden Augenblick ein Polizeidiener aus 
Frankfurt ankommen konnte, der die Sache untersuchen mußte, und dann 
konnte es doch rauskommen, daß er es getan hatte, und dann würden sie ihn 
packen und nach Frankfurt ins Zuchthaus schleppen. Das sah der Peter vor 
sich, und seine Haare sträubten sich vor Schrecken. 

Ganz verstört kam er daheim an. Er gab keine Antwort, auf gar nichts, er 
wollte seine Kartoffeln nicht essen; eilends kroch er in sein Bett hinein und 
stöhnte. 

»Der Peterli hat wieder Sauerampfer gegessen, er hat’s im Magen, daß er 
so ächzen muß«, meinte die Mutter Brigitte. 

»Du mußt ihm ein wenig mehr Brot mitgeben, gib ihm morgen noch ein 
Stücklein von dem meinen«, sagte die Großmutter mitleidig. 

Als die Kinder heute von ihren Betten in den Sternenschein 
hinausschauten, sagte das Heidi: 

»Hast du nicht heut den ganzen Tag denken müssen, wie gut es doch ist, 
daß der liebe Gott nicht nachgibt, wenn wir noch so furchtbar stark beten um 
etwas, wenn er etwas viel Besseres weiß?« 

»Warum sagst du das jetzt auf einmal, Heidi?« fragte Klara. 

»Weißt du, weil ich in Frankfurt so stark gebetet habe, daß ich doch auf der 
Stelle heimgehen könne, und weil ich das immer nicht konnte, habe ich 
gedacht, der liebe Gott habe nicht zugehört. Aber weißt du, wenn ich so bald 
fortgelaufen wäre, so wärest du nie gekommen, und du wärest nicht gesund 
geworden auf der Alp.« 

Klara war ganz nachdenklich geworden. »Aber, Heidi«, fing sie nun 


wieder an, »dann müßten wir ja um gar nichts beten, weil der liebe Gott ja 


schon immer etwas viel Besseres im Sinn hat, als wir wissen und wir von ihm 
erbitten wollen.« 

»Ja, ja, Klara, meinst du, es gehe dann nur so?« eiferte jetzt das Heidi. 
»Alle Tage muß man zum lieben Gott beten und um alles, alles, denn er muß 
doch hören, daß wir es nicht vergessen, daß wir alles von ihm bekommen. 
Und wenn wir den lieben Gott vergessen wollen, so vergißt er uns auch, das 
hat die Großmama gesagt. Aber weißt du, wenn wir dann nicht bekommen, 
was wir gern hätten, dann müssen wir nicht denken, der liebe Gott hat nicht 
zugehört, und ganz aufhören zu beten, sondern dann müssen wir so beten: 
Jetzt weiß ich schon, lieber Gott, daß du etwas Besseres im Sinn hast, und 
jetzt will ich nur froh sein, daß du es so gut machen willst.« 

»Wie ist dir das alles so in den Sinn gekommen, Heidi?« fragte Klara. 

»Die Großmama hat mir’s zuerst erklärt, und dann ist es auch so 
gekommen, und dann hab ich’s gewußt. Aber ich meine auch, Klara«, fuhr 
das Heidi fort, indem es sich aufsetzte, »heute müssen wir gewiß dem lieben 
Gott noch recht danken, daß er das große Glück geschickt hat, daß du jetzt 
gehen kannst.« 

»Ja gewiß, Heidi, du hast recht, und ich bin froh, daß du mich noch 
erinnerst; vor lauter Freude hätte ich es fast vergessen.« 

Jetzt beteten die Kinder noch und dankten dem lieben Gott jedes in seiner 
Weise für das herrliche Gut, das er der so lange krank gewesenen Klara 
geschenkt hatte. 

Am andern Morgen meinte der Großvater, nun könnte man einmal an die 
Frau Großmama schreiben, ob sie nicht jetzt nach der Alp kommen wolle, es 
wäre da etwas Neues zu sehen. Aber die Kinder hatten einen andern Plan 
gemacht. Sie wollten der Großmama eine große Überraschung bereiten. Erst 
sollte Klara das Gehen noch besser lernen, so daß sie, allein auf das Heidi 
gestützt, einen kleinen Gang machen könnte; von allem aber müßte die 
Großmama keine Ahnung haben. Nun wurde der Großvater beraten, wie 
lange das noch währen könnte, und da er meinte, kaum acht Tage, so wurde 
im nächsten Briefe die Großmama dringend eingeladen, um diese Zeit auf die 


Alp zu kommen; von etwas Neuem wurde ihr aber kein Wort berichtet. 


Die Tage, die nun folgten, waren noch von den allerschönsten, welche 
Klara auf der Alp verlebt hatte. Jeden Morgen erwachte sie mit der lauten 
Freudenstimme in ihrem Herzen: »Ich bin gesund! Ich bin gesund! Ich muß 
nicht mehr im Rollstuhl sitzen, ich kann selbst umhergehen wie die anderen 
Menschen!« 

Dann folgte das Umhergehen, und jeden Tag ging es leichter und besser, 
und immer längere Gänge konnten gemacht werden. Die Bewegung brachte 
dann einen solchen Appetit mit sich, daß der Großvater seine dicken 
Butterschnitten täglich ein wenig größer machte und mit Wohlgefallen sah, 
wie sie verschwanden. Er brachte jetzt auch immer einen großen Topf voll 
von der schäumenden Milch herbei und füllte Schüsselchen um Schüsselchen. 
So kam das Ende der Woche heran und damit der Tag, der die Großmama 
bringen sollte! 


Es wird Abschied genommen, aber auf Wiedersehen 


DIE GROßMAMA HATTE einen Tag vor ihrer Ankunft noch einen Brief nach 
der Alp hinauf geschrieben, damit sie oben bestimmt wüßten, daß sie komme. 
Diesen Brief brachte am andern Tage der Peter in der Frühe mit sich, als er 
auf die Weide zog. Schon war der Großvater mit den Kindern aus der Hütte 
getreten, und auch Schwänli und Bärli standen beide draußen und schüttelten 
lustig ihre Köpfe in der frischen Morgenluft, während die Kinder sie 
streichelten und ihnen glückliche Reise wünschten zu ihrer Bergfahrt. 
Behaglich stand der Öhi dabei und schaute bald auf die frischen Gesichter der 
Kinder, bald auf seine sauber glänzenden Geißen nieder. Beides mußte ihm 
gefallen, denn er lächelte vergnüglich. 

Jetzt kam der Peter heran. Als er die Gruppe gewahr wurde, näherte er sich 
langsam, streckte den Brief dem Öhi entgegen, und sobald dieser ihn erfaßt 
hatte, sprang er scheu zurück, so als ob ihn etwas erschreckt habe, und dann 
guckte er schnell hinter sich, gerade als ob von hinten ihn auch noch etwas 
hätte erschrecken wollen; dann machte er einen Sprung und lief davon, den 
Berg hinauf. 

»Großvater«, sagte das Heidi, das dem Vorgang, verwundert zugeschaut 
hatte, »warum tut der Peter jetzt immer wie der große Türk, wenn der eine 
Rute hinter sich merkt; dann scheut er mit dem Kopf und schüttelt ihn nach 
allen Seiten und macht auf einmal Sprünge in die Luft hinauf.« 

»Vielleicht merkt der Peter auch eine Rute hinter sich, die er verdient«, 
antwortete der Großvater. 

Nur die erste Halde hinauf lief der Peter so in einem Zuge davon; sobald 
man ihn von unten nicht mehr sehen konnte, kam es anders. Da stand er still 
und drehte scheu den Kopf nach allen Seiten. Plötzlich tat er einen Sprung 
und schaute hinter sich, so erschreckt, als habe ihn eben einer im Genick 


gepackt. Hinter jedem Busch hervor, aus jeder Hecke heraus meinte jetzt der 


Peter den Polizeidiener aus Frankfurt auf sich losstürzen zu sehen. Je länger 
aber diese gespannte Erwartung dauerte, je schreckhafter wurde es dem Peter 
zumute, er hatte keinen ruhigen Augenblick mehr. 

Nun mußte das Heidi seine Hütte aufräumen, denn die Großmama sollte 
doch alles in guter Ordnung finden, wenn sie kam. Klara fand dieses 
geschäftige Treiben Heidis in allen Ecken der Hütte herum immer so 
kurzweilig, daß sie mit Vorliebe dieser Tätigkeit zuschaute. 

So vergingen die frühen Morgenstunden den Kindern unversehens, und 
schon konnte man der Ankunft der Großmama entgegensehen. 

Jetzt kamen die Kinder bereit und zum Empfange gerüstet wieder heraus 
und setzten sich nebeneinander auf die Bank vor die Hütte, in voller 
Erwartung auf die kommenden Ereignisse. 

Auch der Großvater trat jetzt wieder zu ihnen. Er hatte einen Gang 
gemacht und hatte einen großen Strauß dunkelblauer Enzianen mitgebracht, 
die leuchteten so schön in der hellen Morgensonne, daß die Kinder 
aufjauchzten bei dem Anblick. Der Großvater trug sie in die Hütte hinein. Von 
Zeit zu Zeit sprang das Heidi von der Bank, um auszuspähen, ob von dem 
Zuge der Großmama noch nichts zu entdecken sei. 

Aber jetzt: Da kam es von unten herauf, gerade so, wie das Heidi es 
erwartet hatte. Voran stieg der Führer, dann kam das weiße Roß und die 
Großmama darauf, und zuletzt kam der Träger mit dem hohen Reff, denn 
ohne reichlich Schutzmittel zog die Großmama nun einmal nicht auf die Alp. 

Näher und näher kam der Zug. Jetzt war die Höhe erreicht; die Großmama 
erblickte die Kinder von ihrem Pferde herunter. 

»Was ist denn das? Was seh ich, Klärchen? Du sitzest nicht in deinem 
Sessel! Wie ist das möglich?« rief sie erschrocken aus und stieg nun eilig 
herunter. Bevor sie aber noch bei den Kindern angekommen war, schlug sie 
die Hände zusammen und rief in der höchsten Aufregung: 

»Klärchen, bist du’s, oder bist du’s nicht? Du hast ja rote Wangen, 
kugelrunde! Kind! Ich kenne dich nicht mehr!« Jetzt wollte die Großmama 
auf Klara losstürzen. Aber unversehens war das Heidi von der Bank geglitten, 


Klara hatte sich schnell auf seine Schultern gestützt, und fort wanderten die 


Kinder, ganz gelassen einen kleinen Spaziergang machend. Die Großmama 
war plötzlich stillgestanden, erst vor Schrecken, sie meinte nicht anders, als 
das Heidi stelle eben etwas Unerhörtes an. 

Aber was sah sie vor sich! 

Aufrecht und sicher ging Klara neben dem Heidi her; jetzt kamen sie 
wieder zurück, beide mit strahlenden Gesichtern, beide mit rosenroten 
Backen. 

Jetzt stürzte die Großmama ihnen entgegen. Lachend und weinend 
umarmte sie ihr Klärchen, dann das Heidi, dann wieder Klara. Vor Freude 
fand die Großmama gar keine Worte. 

Auf einmal fiel ihr Blick auf den Öhi, der bei der Bank stand und mit 
behaglichem Lächeln nach den dreien herüberschaute. Jetzt faßte die 
Großmama Klaras Arm in den ihrigen und wanderte mit ihr unter 
immerwährenden Ausrufungen des Entzückens, daß es ja wirklich so sei, daß 
sie umherwandern könne mit dem Kinde, der Bank zu. Hier ließ sie Klara los 
und ergriff den Alten bei beiden Händen. 

»Mein lieber Öhi! Mein lieber Öhi! Was haben wir Ihnen zu danken! Es ist 
Ihr Werk! Es ist Ihre Sorge und Pflege...« 

»Und unseres Herrgotts Sonnenschein und Almluft«, fiel der Öhi lächelnd 
ein. 

»Ja, und Schwänlis gute, schöne Milch gewiß auch«, rief nun Klara 
ihrerseits. »Großmama, du solltest nur wissen, wie ich die Geißenmilch 
trinken kann und wie gut sie ist!« 

»Ja, das kann ich an deinen Backen sehen, Klärchen«, sagte jetzt die 
Großmama lachend. »Nein, dich kennt man nicht mehr; rund, breit bist du ja 
geworden, wie ich nie geahnt, daß du je werden könntest, und groß bist du, 
Klärchen! Nein, ist es denn auch wahr? Ich kann dich ja nicht genug ansehen! 
Aber nun muß auf der Stelle telegrafiert werden an meinen Sohn in Paris, er 
muß sogleich kommen. Ich sag ihm nicht, warum, das ist die größte Freude 
seines Lebens. Mein lieber Öhi, wie machen wir das? Sie haben wohl die 


Männer schon entlassen?« 


»Die sind fort«, antwortete er, »aber wenn’s der Frau Großmama pressiert, 
so läßt man den Geißenhüter herunterkommen, der hat Zeit.« 

Die Großmama bestand darauf, sofort ihrem Sohne eine Depesche zu 
schicken, denn dieses Glück sollte ihm keinen Tag vorenthalten bleiben. 

Nun ging der Öhi ein wenig auf die Seite, und hier tat er einen so 
durchdringenden Pfiff durch seine Finger, daß es hoch oben von den Felsen 
zurückpfiff, so weit weg hatte er das Echo geweckt. Es währte gar nicht lange, 
so kam der Peter heruntergerannt, er kannte den Pfiff wohl. Der Peter war 
kreideweiß, denn er dachte, der Almöhi rufe ihn zum Gericht. Es wurde ihm 
aber nur ein Papier übergeben, das die Großmama unterdessen überschrieben 
hatte, und der Öhi erklärte ihm, er habe das Papier sofort ins Dörfli 
hinunterzutragen und auf dem Postamt abzugeben, die Bezahlung werde der 
Öhi später selbst in Ordnung bringen, denn so viele Dinge auf einmal konnte 
man dem Peter nicht übertragen. 

Dieser ging nun mit seinem Papier in der Hand, für diesmal wieder 
erleichtert, davon, denn der Öhi hatte ja nicht zum Gericht gepfiffen, es war 
kein Polizeidiener angekommen. 

Endlich konnte man sich denn fest und ruhig zusammen um den Tisch vor 
der Hütte herumsetzen, und nun mußte der Großmama erzählt werden, wie 
von Anfang an alles sich zugetragen hatte. Wie zuerst der Großvater jeden 
Tag ein wenig das Stehen und dann ein Schrittchen mit Klara probiert hatte, 
wie dann die Reise auf die Weide gekommen war und der Wind den Rollstuhl 
fortgejagt hatte. Wie Klara vor Begierde nach den Blumen den ersten Gang 
machen konnte und so eins aus dem andern gekommen war. Aber es währte 
lange, bis diese Erzählung von den Kindern zu Ende gebracht wurde, denn 
zwischendurch mußte die Großmama immer wieder in Verwunderung und in 
Lob und Dank ausbrechen, und immer wieder rief sie aus: »Aber ist es denn 
auch möglich! Ist es denn auch wirklich kein Traum? Sind wir denn auch alle 
wach, und sitzen wir hier vor der Almhütte, und das Mädchen vor mir mit 
dem runden, frischen Gesicht ist mein altes, bleiches, kraftloses Klärchen?« 

Und Klara und Heidi hatten immer neue Freude, daß ihre schön 


ausgedachte Überraschung so gut gelungen war bei der Großmama und 


immer noch fortwirkte. 

Herr Sesemann hatte unterdessen seine Geschäfte in Paris beendet, und 
auch er hatte vor, eine Überraschung zu bereiten. Ohne ein Wort an seine 
Mutter zu schreiben, setzte er sich an einem der sonnigen Sommermorgen auf 
die Eisenbahn und fuhr in einem Zuge bis nach Basel, von wo er in aller 
Frühe des folgenden Tages gleich wieder aufbrach, denn es hatte ihn ein 
großes Verlangen ergriffen, einmal wieder sein Töchterchen zu sehen, von 
dem er nun den ganzen Sommer durch getrennt gewesen war. Im Bade Ragaz 
kam er einige Stunden nach der Abfahrt seiner Mutter an. 

Die Nachricht, daß sie eben heute die Reise nach der Alp unternommen 
habe, kam ihm gerade recht. Sofort setzte er sich in einen Wagen und fuhr 
nach Maienfeld hinüber. Als er da hörte, daß er auch noch bis zum Dörfli 
hinauffahren könne, tat er dies, denn er dachte, die Fußpartie den Berg hinauf 
werde ihm immer noch lang genug werden. 

Herr Sesemann hatte sich nicht getäuscht; die unausgesetzte Steigung die 
Alp hinan kam ihm sehr lang und beschwerlich vor. Noch immer war keine 
Hütte in Sicht, und er wußte doch, daß auf halbem Wege er auf die Wohnung 
des Geißenpeter stoßen sollte, denn oftmals hatte er die Beschreibung dieses 
Weges vernommen. 

Es waren überall Spuren von Fußgängern zu sehen, manchmal gingen die 
schmalen Wege nach allen Richtungen hin. Herr Sesemann wurde unsicher, 
ob er auch auf dem richtigen Pfade sei oder ob vielleicht die Hütte auf einer 
andern Seite der Alp liege. Er sah sich um, ob kein menschliches Wesen zu 
entdecken sei, das er um den Weg befragen könnte. Aber es war still ringsum, 
weit und breit war nichts zu sehen noch zu hören. Nur der Bergwind sauste 
dann und wann durch die Luft, und im sonnigen Blau summten die kleinen 
Mücken, und ein lustiges Vögelein pfiff da und dort auf einem einsamen 
Lärchenbäumchen. Herr Sesemann stand eine Weile still und ließ sich die 
heiße Stirne vom Alpenwinde kühlen. 

Jetzt kam jemand von oben heruntergelaufen; es war der Peter mit seiner 
Depesche in der Hand. Er lief gradaus, steil herunter, nicht auf dem Fußwege, 


auf dem Herr Sesemann stand. Sobald der Läufer aber nahe genug war, 


winkte ihm Herr Sesemann, daß er herüberkommen sollte. Zögernd und scheu 
kam der Peter heran, seitwärts, nicht gradaus, und so, als könne er nur mit 
dem einen Fuß richtig vorankommen und müsse den andern nachschleppen. 

»Na, Junge, frisch heran!« ermunterte Herr Sesemann. 

»Jetzt sag mir mal, komme ich auf diesem Wege zu der Hütte hinauf, wo 
der alte Mann mit dem Kinde Heidi wohnt, bei dem die Leute aus Frankfurt 
sind?« 

Ein dumpfer Ton furchtbarsten Schreckens war die Antwort, und so 
maßlos schoß der Peter davon, daß er kopfüber und über die steile Halde 
hinabstürzte und fortrollte in unwillkürlichen Purzelbäumen, immer weiter 
und weiter, ganz ähnlich, wie der Rollstuhl getan hatte, nur daß 
glücklicherweise der Peter nicht in Stücke ging, wie es bei dem Sessel der 
Fall gewesen war. 

Nur die Depesche wurde arg zugerichtet und flog in Fetzen davon. 

»Merkwürdig schüchterner Bergbewohner«, sagte Herr Sesemann vor sich 
hin, denn er dachte nicht anders, als daß die Erscheinung eines Fremden 
diesen starken Eindruck auf den einfachen Alpensohn hervorgebracht habe. 

Nachdem er Peters gewalttätige Talfahrt noch ein wenig betrachtet hatte, 
setzte Herr Sesemann seinen Weg weiter fort. 

Der Peter konnte trotz aller Anstrengung keinen festen Standpunkt 
gewinnen, er rollte immerzu, und von Zeit zu Zeit überschlug er sich noch in 
besonderer Weise. 

Aber das war nicht die schrecklichste Seite seines Schicksals in diesem 
Augenblick, viel erschrecklicher waren die Angst und das Entsetzen, die ihn 
erfüllten, nun er wußte, daß der Polizeidiener aus Frankfurt wirklich 
angekommen war. Denn er konnte nicht daran zweifeln, daß der Fremde es 
sei, der den Frankfurtern beim Almöhi nachgefragt hatte. Jetzt, am letzten 
hohen Abhange oberhalb des Dörfli, warf es den Peter an einen Busch hin, da 
konnte er sich endlich festklammern. Einen Augenblick blieb er noch liegen, 
er mußte sich erst wieder ein wenig besinnen, was mit ihm sei. 

»Gut so, wieder einer!« sagte eine Stimme hart neben dem Peter. »Und wer 


kriegt morgen den Puff da droben, daß er herunterkommt wie ein 


schlechtvernähter Kartoffelsack?« 

Es war der Bäcker, der so spottete. Da er da droben aus seinem heißen 
Tagewerk weg sich ein wenig erluften wollte, hatte er ruhig zugesehen, wie 
eben der Peter, dem Heranrollen des Stuhles nicht unähnlich, von oben 
heruntergekommen war. 

Der Peter schnellte auf seine Füße. Er hatte einen neuen Schrecken. Jetzt 
wußte der Bäcker auch schon, daß der Stuhl einen Puff bekommen hatte. 
Ohne ein einziges Mal zurückzusehen, lief der Peter wieder den Berg hinauf. 
Am liebsten wäre er jetzt heimgegangen und in sein Bett gekrochen, daß ihn 
keiner mehr finden konnte, denn da fühlte er sich am sichersten. Aber er hatte 
ja die Geißen noch oben, und der Öhi hatte ihm noch eingeschärft, bald 
wiederzukommen, damit die Herde nicht zu lange allein sei. Den Öhi aber 
fürchtete er vor allen und hatte einen solchen Respekt vor ihm, daß er niemals 
gewagt hätte, ihm ungehorsam zu sein. Der Peter ächzte laut und hinkte 
weiter, es mußte ja sein, er mußte wieder hinauf. Aber rennen konnte er jetzt 
nicht mehr, die Angst und die mannigfaltigen Stöße, die er soeben erduldet 
hatte, konnten nicht ohne Wirkung bleiben. So ging es denn mit Hinken und 
Stöhnen weiter die Alm hinauf. 

Herr Sesemann hatte kurz nach der Begegnung mit Peter die erste Hütte 
erreicht und wußte nun, daß er auf dem richtigen Wege war. Er stieg mit 
erneutem Mute weiter, und endlich, nach langer, mühevoller Wanderung, sah 
er sein Ziel vor sich. Dort oben stand die Almhütte, und oben darüber wogten 


die dunkeln Wipfel der alten Tannen. 








SERIE UFER BE 

Herr Sesemann ging mit Freuden an die letzte Steigung, gleich konnte er 
sein Kind überraschen. Aber schon war er von der Gesellschaft vor der Hütte 
entdeckt und erkannt worden, und für den Vater wurde vorbereitet, was er 
nicht ahnte. 

Als er den letzten Schritt zur Höhe getan hatte, kamen ihm von der Hütte 
her zwei Gestalten entgegen. Es war ein großes Mädchen mit hellblonden 
Haaren und einem rosigen Gesichtchen, das stützte sich auf das kleinere 
Heidi, dem ganze Freudenblitze aus den dunklen Augen funkelten. Herr 
Sesemann stutzte, er stand still und starrte die Herankommenden an. Auf 
einmal stürzten ihm die großen Tränen aus den Augen. Was stiegen auch für 
Erinnerungen in seinem Herzen auf! Ganz so hatte Klaras Mutter ausgesehen, 
das blonde Mädchen mit den angehauchten Rosenwangen. Herr Sesemann 


wußte nicht, war er wachend, oder träumte er. 


»Papa, kennst du mich denn gar nicht mehr?« rief ihm jetzt Klara mit 
freudestrahlendem Gesicht entgegen. »Bin ich denn so verändert?« 

Nun stürzte Herr Sesemann auf sein Töchterchen zu und schloß es in seine 
Arme. 

»Ja, du bist verändert! Ist es möglich? Ist es Wirklichkeit?« 

Und der überglückliche Vater trat wieder einen Schritt zurück, um noch 
einmal hinzusehen, ob denn das Bild nicht verschwinde vor seinen Augen. 

»Bist du’s, Klärchen, bist du’s denn wirklich?« mußte er ein Mal ums 
andere ausrufen. Dann schloß er sein Kind wieder in die Arme, und gleich 
nachher mußte er noch einmal sehen, ob es wirklich sein Klärchen sei, das 
aufrecht vor ihm stand. 

Jetzt war auch die Großmama herbeigekommen, sie konnte nicht so lange 
warten, bis sie das glückliche Gesicht ihres Sohnes erblicken sollte. 

»Na, mein lieber Sohn, was sagst du jetzt?« rief sie ihm zu. »Die 
Überraschung, die du uns machst, ist recht schön; aber diejenige, die man dir 
bereitet hat, ist noch viel schöner, nicht?« Und die erfreute Mutter begrüßte 
nun mit großer Herzlichkeit ihren lieben Sohn. »Aber jetzt, mein Lieber«, 
sagte sie dann, »kommst du mit mir dort hinüber, unsern Öhi zu begrüßen, der 
ist unser allergrößter Wohltäter.« 

»Gewiß, und auch unsere Hausgenossin, unser kleines Heidi, muß ich noch 
begrüßen«, sagte Herr Sesemann, indem er Heidis Hand schüttelte. »Nun? 
Immer frisch und gesund auf der Alp? Aber man muß nicht fragen, kein 
Alpenröschen kann blühender aussehen. Das ist mir eine Freude, Kind, das ist 
mir eine große Freude!« 

Auch das Heidi schaute mit leuchtender Freude zu dem freundlichen Herrn 
Sesemann auf. Wie gut war er immer zu ihm gewesen! Und daß er nun hier 
auf der Alp ein solches Glück finden sollte, das machte Heidis Herz laut 
schlagen vor großer Freude. 

Jetzt führte die Großmama ihren Sohn zum Almöhi hinüber, und während 
nun die beiden Männer sich sehr herzlich die Hände schüttelten und Herr 
Sesemann begann, seinen tiefgefühlten Dank auszusprechen und sein 


unermeßliches Erstaunen darüber, wie nur dieses Wunder hatte geschehen 


können, da wandte sich die Großmama und ging ein wenig nach der andern 
Seite hinüber, dann das hatte sie nun schon durchgesprochen. Sie wollte 
einmal nach den alten Tannen sehen. 

Da harrte ihrer schon wieder etwas Unerwartetes. Mitten unter den 
Bäumen, da, wo die langen Äste noch einen freien Platz gelassen hatten, stand 
ein großer Busch der wundervollsten, dunkelblauen Enzianen, so frisch und 
glänzend, als wären sie eben da herausgewachsen. Die Großmama schlug die 
Hände zusammen vor Entzücken. 

»Wie köstlich! Wie prächtig! Welch ein Anblick!« rief sie ein Mal ums 
andere aus. »Heidi, mein liebes Kind, komm hierher! Hast du mir das zur 
Freude bereitet? Es ist vollkommen wundervoll.« 

Die Kinder waren schon da. 

»Nein, nein, ich gewiß nicht«, sagte das Heidi, »aber ich weiß schon, wer’s 
gemacht hat.« 

»So ist’s droben auf der Weide, Großmama, und noch viel schöner«, fiel 
hier Klara ein. »Aber rat einmal, wer dir heut früh schon die Blumen von der 
Weide heruntergeholt hat!« Und Klara lächelte so vergnüglich zu ihrer Rede, 
daß der Großmama einen Augenblick der Gedanke kam, das Kind sei am 
Ende heute selbst schon dort oben gewesen. Das war doch aber fast nicht 
möglich. 

Jetzt hörte man ein leises Geräusch hinter den Tannenbäumen; es kam vom 
Peter her, der unterdessen hier oben angelangt war. Da er aber gesehen hatte, 
wer beim Öhi vor der Hütte stand, hatte er einen großen Bogen gemacht und 
wollte nun ganz heimlich hinter den Tannen hinaufschleichen. Aber die 
Großmama hatte ihn erkannt, und plötzlich stieg ein neuer Gedanke in ihr auf. 
Sollte der Peter die Blumen heruntergebracht haben und nun aus lauter Scheu 
und Bescheidenheit so heimlich vorbeischleichen wollen? Nein, das durfte 
nicht sein, er sollte doch eine kleine Belohnung haben. 

»Komm, mein Junge, komm hier heraus, frisch, ohne Scheu!« rief die 
Großmama laut und steckte ein wenig den Kopf zwischen die Bäume hinein. 

Starr vor Schrecken stand der Peter still. Er hatte keine Widerstandskraft 


mehr nach allem Erlebten. Er fühlte nur noch das eine: Jetzt ist’s aus! Alle 


Haare standen ihm aufrecht auf dem Kopf, und farblos und entstellt von 
höchster Angst trat der Peter hinter den Tannen hervor. 

»Nur frisch heran, ohne Umwege«, ermunterte die Großmama. »So, nun 
sag mir mal, Junge, hast du das gemacht?« 

Der Peter hob seine Augen nicht auf und sah nicht, wohin der Zeigefinger 
der Großmama wies. Er hatte gesehen, daß der Öhi an der Ecke der Hütte 
stand und daß dessen graue Augen durchdringend auf ihn gerichtet waren, 
und neben dem Öhi stand das Schrecklichste, das der Peter kannte, der 
Polizeidiener aus Frankfurt. An allen Gliedern zitternd und bebend, stieß der 
Peter einen Laut hervor, es war ein »Ja«. 

»Nanu«, sagte die Großmama, »was ist denn das Schreckliche dabei?« 

»Daß er... daß er... daß er auseinander ist und man ihn nicht mehr ganz 
machen kann«, brachte mühsam der Peter heraus, und nun schlotterten seine 
Knie so, daß er fast nicht mehr stehen konnte. Die Großmama ging nach der 
Hüttenecke hinüber. 

»Mein lieber Öhi, rappelt es denn wirklich ernstlich bei dem armen 
Buben?« fragte sie teilnehmend. 

»Gar nicht, gar nicht«, versicherte der Öhi. »Der Bube ist nur der Wind, 
der den Rollstuhl fortgejagt hat, und nun erwartet er seine wohlverdiente 
Strafe.« 

Das konnte nun die Großmama gar nicht glauben, denn sie meinte, boshaft 
sehe der Peter doch ganz und gar nicht aus, und sonst hätte er doch keinen 
Grund gehabt, den so notwendigen Rollstuhl zu zerstören. 

Aber dem Öhi war das Geständnis nur die Bestätigung eines Verdachtes 
gewesen, der gleich nach der Tat in ihm aufgestiegen war. Die grimmigen 
Blicke, die der Peter von Anfang an der Klara zugeworfen hatte, und andere 
Merkmale seiner Erbitterung gegen die neuen Erscheinungen auf der Alp 
waren dem Öhi nicht entgangen. Er hatte einen Gedanken an den andern 
gehängt, und so hatte er genau den ganzen Gang der Dinge erkannt und teilte 
ihn jetzt der Großmama in aller Klarheit mit. Als er zu Ende war, brach die 
Dame in große Lebhaftigkeit aus. 


»Nein, mein lieber Öhi, nein, nein, den armen Buben wollen wir nicht 
weiter strafen. Man muß billig sein. Da kommen die fremden Leute aus 
Frankfurt hereingebrochen und nehmen ihm ganze Wochen lang das Heidi 
weg, sein einziges Gut und wirklich ein großes Gut, und da sitzt er allein Tag 
für Tag und hat das Nachsehen. Nein, nein, da muß man billig sein; der Zorn 
hat ihn überwältigt und hat ihn zu der Rache getrieben, die ein wenig dumm 
war, aber im Zorn werden wir alle dumm.« 

Damit ging die Großmama zum Peter zurück, der noch immerfort bebte 
und schlotterte. 

Sie setzte sich auf die Bank unter die Tanne und sagte freundlich: »So, nun 
komm, mein Junge, da vor mich hin, ich habe dir etwas zu sagen. Höre auf zu 
zittern und zu beben und hör mir zu, das will ich haben. Du hast den Rollstuhl 
den Berg hinuntergejagt, damit er zerschmettere. Das war etwas Böses, das 
hast du recht wohl gewußt, und daß du eine Strafe verdientest, das wußtest du 
auch, und damit du diese nicht erhaltest, hast du dich recht anstrengen 
müssen, daß keiner es merke, was du getan hattest. Aber siehst du: Wer etwas 
Böses tut und denkt, es weiß keiner, der verrechnet sich immer. Der liebe Gott 
sieht und hört ja doch alles, und sobald er bemerkt, daß ein Mensch seine 
böse Tat verheimlichen will, so weckt er schnell in dem Menschen das 
Wachterchen auf, das er schon bei seiner Geburt in ihn hineingesetzt hat und 
das da drinnen schlafen darf, bis der Mensch ein Unrecht tut. Und das 
Wachterchen hat einen kleinen Stachel in der Hand, mit dem sticht es nun in 
einem fort den Menschen, daß er gar keinen ruhigen Augenblick mehr hat. 
Und auch mit seiner Stimme beängstigt es den Gequälten noch, denn es ruft 
ihm immer quälend zu: »Jetzt kommt alles aus! jetzt holen sie dich zur 
Strafe!< So muß er immer in Angst und Schrecken leben und hat keine Freude 
mehr, gar keine. Hast du nicht auch so etwas erfahren, Peter, eben jetzt?« 

Der Peter nickte ganz zerknirscht, aber wie ein Kenner, denn gerade so war 
es ihm ergangen. 

»Und noch in einer Weise hast du dich verrechnet«, fuhr die Großmama 
fort. »Sieh, wie das Böse, das du tatest, zum Besten ausfiel für die, der du es 


zufügen wolltest! Weil Klara keinen Sessel mehr hatte, auf dem man sie 


hinbringen konnte, und doch die schönen Blumen sehen wollte, so strengte sie 
sich ganz besonders an zu gehen, und so lernte sie’s und geht nun immer 
besser, und bleibt sie hier, so kann sie am Ende jeden Tag hinauf zur Weide 
gehen, viel öfter, als sie in ihrem Stuhle hinaufgekommen wäre. Siehst du 
wohl, Peter? So kann der liebe Gott, was einer böse machen wollte, nur 
schnell in seine Hand nehmen und für den andern, der geschädigt werden 
sollte, etwas Gutes daraus machen, und der Bösewicht hat das Nachsehen und 
den Schaden davon. Hast du nun auch alles gut verstanden, Peter, ja? So denk 
daran, und jedesmal, wenn es dich wieder gelüsten sollte, etwas Böses zu tun, 
denk an das Wächterchen da drinnen mit dem Stachel und der unangenehmen 
Stimme. Willst du das tun?« 

»Ja, so will ich«, antwortete der Peter, noch sehr gedrückt, denn noch 
wußte er ja nicht, wie alles enden würde, da der Polizeidiener immer noch 
drüben stand neben dem Öhi. 

»So, nun ist’s gut, die Sache ist abgetan«, schloß die Großmama. »Nun 
sollst du aber auch noch ein Andenken an die Frankfurter haben, das dich 
freut. So sag mir nun, mein Junge, hast du auch schon mal was gewünscht, 
das du haben möchtest? Was war’s denn? Was möchtest du am liebsten 
haben?« 

Jetzt hob der Peter seinen Kopf auf und starrte die Großmama mit ganz 
kugelrunden, erstaunten Augen an. Noch immer hatte er etwas Schreckliches 
erwartet, und nun sollte er auf einmal bekommen, was er gern hätte. Dem 
Peter kam alles durcheinander in seinen Gedanken. 

»Ja, ja, es ist mir Ernst«, sagte die Großmama. »Du sollst etwas haben, das 
dich freut, zur Erinnerung an die Leute von Frankfurt und zum Zeichen, daß 
sie nicht mehr daran denken, daß du etwas Unrechtes getan hast. Verstehst 
du’s nun, Junge?« 

In dem Peter fing die Einsicht aufzudämmern an, daß er keine Strafe mehr 
zu befürchten habe und daß die gute Frau, die vor ihm saß, ihn aus der Gewalt 
des Polizeidieners errettet hatte. Jetzt empfand er eine Erleichterung, als fiele 


ein Berg von ihm ab, der ihn fast zusammengedrückt hatte. Aber nun hatte er 


auch begriffen, daß es besser geht, wenn man gleich eingestellt, was gefehlt 
ist, und auf einmal sagte er: 

»Und das Papier hab ich auch verloren.« 

Die Großmama mußte sich ein wenig besinnen, aber der Zusammenhang 
kam ihr bald in den Sinn, und sie sagte freundlich: »So, so, es ist recht, daß 
du’s sagst! Immer gleich bekennen, was nicht recht ist; dann kommt’s wieder 
in Ordnung. Und jetzt, was hättest du gern?« 

Nun konnte der Peter auf der Welt wünschen, was er nur wollte. Es wurde 
ihm fast schwindelig. Der ganze Jahrmarkt von Maienfeld flimmerte vor 
seinen Augen mit all den schönen Sachen, die er oft stundenlang angestaunt 
und für immer unerreichbar gehalten hatte, denn Peters Besitztum hatte nie 
einen Fünfer überstiegen, und alle die lockenden Gegenstände kosteten immer 
das Doppelte. Da waren die schönen roten Pfeifchen, die er so gut für seine 
Geißen brauchen konnte. Da waren die lockenden Messer mit runden Heften, 
Krötenstecher genannt, mit denen man in allen Haselrutenhecken die besten 
Geschäfte machen konnte. 

Tiefsinnig stand der Peter da, denn er überdachte, welches von den zweien 
das Wünschbarste wäre, und er fand den Entscheid nicht. Aber jetzt kam ihm 
ein lichtvoller Gedanke; so konnte er sich noch bis zum nächsten Jahrmarkt 
besinnen. 

»Einen Zehner«, antwortete Peter jetzt entschlossen. 

Die Großmama lachte ein wenig. 

»Das ist nicht übertrieben. So komm her!« Sie zog jetzt ihren Beutel 
heraus und nahm einen großen, runden Taler heraus; darauf legte sie noch 
zwei Zehnerstückchen. 

»So, wir wollen gerade Rechnung machen«, fuhr sie fort; »das will ich dir 
erklären. Hier hast du nun gerade so viele Zehner, als Wochen im Jahre sind! 
So kannst du jeden Sonntag einen Zehner hervornehmen und verbrauchen, 
das ganze Jahr durch.« 

»Meiner Lebtag?« fragte der Peter ganz harmlos. 

Jetzt mußte die Großmama so ungeheuer lachen, daß die Herren drüben ihr 


Gespräch unterbrechen mußten, um zu hören, was da vorgehe. 


Die Großmama lachte immer noch. 

»Das sollst du haben, Junge, das gibt einen Passus in mein Testament, 
hörst du, mein Sohn? Und nachher geht er in das deinige über, also: Dem 
Geißenpeter einen Zehner wöchentlich, solange er am Leben ist.« 

Herr Sesemann nickte zustimmend und lachte auch herüber. 

Der Peter schaute noch einmal auf das Geschenk in seiner Hand, ob es 
auch wirklich wahr sei. Dann sagte er: »Danke Gott!« Und nun rannte er 
davon in ganz ungewöhnlichen Sprüngen, aber diesmal blieb er doch auf den 
Füßen, denn jetzt trieb ihn nicht der Schrecken davon, sondern eine Freude, 
wie der Peter noch gar keine gekannt hatte sein Leben lang. Alle Angst und 
Schrecken waren vergangen, und jede Woche hatte er einen Zehner zu 
erwarten sein Leben lang. 

Als später die Gesellschaft vor der Almhütte das fröhliche Mittagsmahl 
beendet hatte und nun noch in allerlei Gesprächen zusammensaß, da nahm 
Klara ihren Vater, der ganz strahlte vor Freude und jedesmal, wenn er sie 
wieder anschaute, noch ein wenig glücklicher aussah, bei der Hand und sagte 
mit einer Lebhaftigkeit, die man nie an der matten Klara gekannt hatte: 

»O Papa, wenn du nur wüßtest, was der Großvater alles für mich getan hat! 
So viel alle Tage, daß man es gar nicht nacherzählen kann, aber ich vergesse 
es in meinem ganzen Leben nicht. Und immer denke ich, wenn ich nur dem 
lieben Großvater auch etwas tun könnte oder etwas schenken, das ihm so 
recht Freude machen würde, auch nur halb soviel, wie er mir Freude gemacht 
hat.« 

»Das ist ja auch mein größter Wunsch, liebes Kind«, sagte der Vater. »Ich 
sinne schon immer darüber nach, wie wir unserem Wohltäter unseren Dank 
auch nur einigermaßen dartun könnten.« 

Herr Sesemann stand jetzt auf und ging zum Öhi hinüber, der neben der 
Großmama saß und sich ausnehmend gut mit ihr unterhalten hatte. Er stand 
aber jetzt auch auf. Herr Sesemann ergriff seine Hand und sagte in der 
freundschaftlichsten Weise: »Mein lieber Freund, lassen Sie uns ein Wort 
zusammen sprechen! Sie werden es verstehen, wenn ich Ihnen sage, daß ich 


seit langen Jahren keine rechte Freude mehr kannte. Was war mir all mein 


Geld und Gut, wenn ich mein armes Kind anblickte, das ich mit keinem 
Reichtum gesund und glücklich machen konnte? Nächst unserm Gott im 
Himmel haben Sie mir das Kind gesund gemacht und mir, wie ihm, damit ein 
neues Leben geschenkt. Nun sprechen Sie, womit kann ich Ihnen meine 
Dankbarkeit zeigen? Vergelten kann ich nie, was Sie uns getan haben, aber 
was ich vermag, das stelle ich zu Ihrer Verfügung. Sprechen Sie, mein 
Freund, was darf ich tun?« 

Der Öhi hatte still zugehört und den glücklichen Vater mit vergnügtem 
Lächeln angeblickt. 

»Herr Sesemann glaubt mir wohl, daß ich meinen Teil an der großen 
Freude über die Genesung auf unserer Alm auch habe; meine Mühe ist mir 
wohl dadurch vergolten«, sagte jetzt der Öhi in seiner festen Weise. »Für die 
gütigen Anerbietungen danke ich Herrn Sesemann, ich habe nichts nötig. 
Solange ich lebe, habe ich für das Kind und für mich genug. Aber einen 
Wunsch hätte ich; wenn mir der erfüllt werden könnte, so hätte ich für dieses 
Leben keine Sorge mehr.« 

»Sprechen Sie, sprechen Sie, mein lieber Freund!« drängte Herr Sesemann. 

»Ich bin alt«, fuhr der Öhi fort, »und kann nicht mehr lange hierbleiben. 
Wenn ich gehe, kann ich dem Kinde nichts hinterlassen, und Verwandte hat es 
keine mehr; nur eine einzige Person, die würde noch ihren Vorteil aus ihm 
ziehen wollen. Wenn mir der Herr Sesemann die Zusicherung geben wollte, 
daß das Heidi nie in seinem Leben hinaus muß, um sein Brot unter den 
Fremden zu suchen, dann hätte er mir reichlich zurückgegeben, was ich für 
ihn und sein Kind tun konnte.« 

»Aber, mein lieber Freund, davon kann ja niemals eine Rede sein«, brach 
Herr Sesemann nun aus. »Das Kind gehört ja zu uns. Fragen Sie meine 
Mutter, meine Tochter; das Kind Heidi werden Sie ja in ihrem Leben nicht 
anderen Leuten überlassen! Aber da, wenn es Ihnen eine Beruhigung ist, mein 
Freund, hier meine Hand darauf. Ich verspreche Ihnen: Nie in seinem Leben 
soll dieses Kind hinaus, um unter fremden Menschen sein Brot zu verdienen; 
dafür will ich sorgen, auch über meine Lebenszeit hinaus. Nun aber will ich 


noch etwas sagen. Dieses Kind ist nicht für ein Leben in der Fremde gemacht, 


wie auch die Verhältnisse wären; das haben wir erfahren. Aber es hat sich 
Freunde gemacht. Einen solchen kenne ich, der ist noch in Frankfurt; da tut er 
seine letzten Geschäfte ab, um dann nachher dahin zu gehen, wo es ihm 
gefällt, und sich da zur Ruhe zu setzen. Das ist mein Freund, der Doktor, der 
noch diesen Herbst hier ankommen wird und, Ihren Rat dazu in Anspruch 
nehmend, sich in dieser Gegend niederlassen will, denn in Ihrer und des 
Kindes Gesellschaft hat er sich so wohl befunden wie sonst nirgends mehr. So 
sehen Sie, das Kind Heidi wird fortan zwei Beschützer in seiner Nähe haben. 
Mögen ihm beide miteinander noch recht lange erhalten bleiben!« 

»Das gebe der liebe Gott!« fiel hier die Großmama ein, und den Wunsch 
ihres Sohnes bestätigend, schüttelte sie dem Öhi eine gute Weile mit großer 
Herzlichkeit die Hand. Dann faßte sie auf einmal das Heidi um den Hals, das 
neben ihr stand, und zog es zu sich heran. 

»Und du, mein liebes Heidi, dich muß man doch auch noch fragen. Komm, 
sag mir mal: Hast du denn nicht auch einen Wunsch, den du gern erfüllt 
hättest?« 

»Ja freilich, das hab ich schon«, antwortete das Heidi und blickte sehr 
erfreut zu der Großmama auf. 

»So, das ist recht, so komm heraus damit«, ermunterte diese. »Was hättest 
du denn gern, Kind?« 

»Ich hätte gern mein Bett aus Frankfurt mit den drei hohen Kissen und der 
dicken Decke, dann muß die Großmutter nicht mehr mit dem Kopf bergab 
liegen und kann fast nicht atmen, und sie hat warm genug unter der Decke 
und muß nicht immer mit dem Schal ins Bett gehen, weil sie sonst furchtbar 
friert.« 

Das Heidi hatte alles in einem Atemzuge gesagt vor Eifer, zu seinem 
gewünschten Ziel zu kommen. 

»Ach mein liebes Heidi, was sagst du mir da!« rief die Großmama erregt 
aus. »Das ist gut, daß du mich erinnerst. In der Freude vergißt man leicht, 
woran man zuallererst hätte denken sollen. Wenn uns der liebe Gott etwas 
Gutes schickt, müßten wir doch gleich an diejenigen denken, die so viel 


entbehren! Jetzt wird auf der Stelle nach Frankfurt telegrafiert! Noch heute 


soll die Rottenmeier das Bett zusammenpacken, in zwei Tagen kann es 
dasein. Will’s Gott, soll die Großmutter gut schlafen darin!« 

Das Heidi hüpfte frohlockend rings um die Großmama herum. Aber auf 
einmal stand es still und sagte eilig: »Nun muß ich gewiß geschwind zur 
Großmutter hinunter, es wird ihr auch wieder angst, wenn ich so lang nicht 
mehr komme.« 

Denn nun konnte das Heidi es nicht mehr erwarten, der Großmutter die 
Freudenbotschaft zu bringen, und es war ihm auch wieder in den Sinn 
gekommen, wie es der Großmutter angst gewesen, als es zuletzt bei ihr war. 

»Nein, nein, Heidi, was meinst du?« ermahnte der Großvater. »Wenn man 
Besuch hat, läuft man nicht mit einemmal auf und davon.« 

Aber die Großmama unterstützte das Heidi. 

»Mein lieber Öhi, das Kind hat so unrecht nicht«, sagte sie. »Die arme 
Großmutter ist auch seit langem viel zu kurz gekommen um meinetwillen. 
Nun wollen wir gleich alle miteinander zu ihr gehen, und ich denke, dort 
warte ich mein Pferd ab, und wir setzen dann unseren Weg weiter fort, und 
unten im Dörfli wird sogleich das Telegramm nach Frankfurt aufgegeben. 
Mein Sohn, was meinst du dazu?« 

Herr Sesemann hatte bis jetzt noch gar nicht Zeit gehabt, über seine 
Reisepläne zu sprechen. Er mußte also seine Mutter bitten, nicht sogleich ihr 
Unternehmen auszuführen, sondern noch einen Augenblick sitzen zu bleiben, 
bis er seine Absicht ausgesprochen habe. 

Herr Sesemann hatte sich vorgenommen, mit seiner Mutter eine kleine 
Reise durch die Schweiz zu machen und erst zu sehen, ob sein Klärchen 
imstande sei, eine kurze Strecke mitzureisen. Nun war es so gekommen, daß 
er die genußreichste Reise in Gesellschaft seiner Tochter vor sich sah, und 
nun wollte er auch gleich diese schönen Spätsommertage dazu benutzen. Er 
hatte im Sinne, die Nacht im Dörfli zuzubringen und am folgenden Morgen 
Klara auf der Alm abzuholen, um mit ihr zur Großmama nach dem Bade 
Ragaz hinunter und von da weiterzureisen. 

Klara war ein wenig betroffen über die Anzeige der plötzlichen Abreise 


von der Alp, aber es war ja so viel Freude daneben, und überdies war da gar 


keine Zeit, sich dem Bedauern hinzugeben. 

Schon war die Großmama aufgestanden und hatte Heidis Hand erfaßt, um 
den Zug anzuführen. Jetzt kehrte sie sich plötzlich um. 

»Aber was in aller Welt macht man nun mit Klärchen?« rief sie 
erschrocken aus, denn es war ihr in den Sinn gekommen, daß der Gang doch 
für sie viel zu weit sein würde. 

Aber schon hatte in gewohnter Weise der Öhi sein Pflegetöchterchen auf 
den Arm genommen und folgte mit festem Schritte der Großmama nach, die 
jetzt mit vielem Wohlgefallen zurücknickte. Zuletzt kam Herr Sesemann, und 
so ging der Zug weiter den Berg hinunter. 

Das Heidi mußte immerfort aufhüpfen vor Freude an der Seite der 
Großmama, und diese wollte nun alles wissen von der Großmutter, wie sie 
lebe und wie alles bei ihr zugehe, besonders im Winter bei der großen Kälte 
da droben. 

Das Heidi berichtete über alles ganz genau, denn es wußte schon, wie da 
alles zuging und wie dann die Großmutter zusammengeduckt in ihrem 
Winkelchen saß und zitterte vor Kälte. Es wußte auch gut, was sie dann zu 
essen hatte, und auch, was sie nicht hatte. 

Bis zur Hütte hinunter hörte die Großmama mit der lebhaftesten Teilnahme 
Heidis Berichten zu. 

Die Brigitte war eben daran, Peters zweites Hemd an die Sonne zu hängen, 
damit, wenn das eine wieder genug getragen war, das andere angezogen 
werden konnte. Sie erblickte die Gesellschaft und stürzte in die Stube hinein. 

»Jetzt grad geht alles fort, Mutter«, berichtete sie. »Es ist ein ganzer Zug; 
der Öhi begleitet sie, er trägt das Kranke.« 

»Ach, muß es denn wirklich sein?« seufzte die Großmutter. »So nehmen 
sie das Heidi mit, das hast du gesehen? Ach, wenn es mir nur auch noch die 
Hand geben dürfte! Wenn ich es nur auch noch einmal hörte!« 

Jetzt wurde stürmisch die Tür aufgemacht, und das Heidi war in wenigen 
Sprüngen in der Ecke bei der Großmutter und umklammerte sie. 

»Großmutter! Großmutter! Mein Bett kommt aus Frankfurt und alle drei 


Kissen und auch die dicke Decke; in zwei Tagen ist es da, das hat die 


Großmama gesagt.« 

Das Heidi hatte gar nicht schnell genug seinen Bericht herausbringen 
können, denn es konnte die ungeheure Freude der Großmutter fast nicht 
abwarten. Sie lächelte, aber ein wenig traurig sagte sie: 

»Ach, was muß das für eine gute Frau sein! Ich sollte mich nur freuen, daß 
sie dich mitnimmt, Heidi, aber ich kann es nicht lang überleben.« 

»Was? Was? Wer sagt denn der guten alten Großmutter so etwas?« fragte 
hier eine freundliche Stimme, und die Hand der Alten wurde dabei erfaßt und 
herzlich gedrückt, denn die Großmama war hinzugetreten und hatte alles 
gehört. »Nein, nein, davon ist keine Rede! Das Heidi bleibt bei der 
Großmutter und macht ihre Freude aus. Wir wollen das Kind auch 
wiedersehen, aber wir kommen zu ihm. Jedes Jahr werden wir nach der Alm 
hinaufkommen, denn wir haben Ursache, an dieser Stelle dem lieben Gott 
alljährlich unseren besonderen Dank zu sagen, wo er ein solches Wunder an 
unserem Kinde getan hat.« 

Jetzt kam der echte Freudenschein auf das Gesicht der Großmutter, und 
mit wortlosem Dank drückte sie fort und fort die Hand der guten Frau 
Sesemann, während ihr vor lauter Freude ein paar große Tränen die alten 
Wangen herabglitten. Das Heidi hatte den Freudenschein auf dem Gesichte 
der Großmutter gleich gesehen und war jetzt ganz beglückt. 

»Gelt, Großmutter«, sagte es, sich an sie schmiegend, »jetzt ist es so 
gekommen, wie ich dir zuletzt gelesen habe? Gelt, das Bett aus Frankfurt ist 
gewiß heilsam?« 

»Ach ja, Heidi, und noch so vieles, so viel Gutes, das der liebe Gott an mir 
tut!« sagte die Großmutter mit tiefer Rührung. »Wie ist es nur möglich, daß es 
so gute Menschen gibt, die sich um eine arme Alte bekümmern und so viel an 
ihr tun! Es ist nichts, das einem den Glauben so stärken kann an einen guten 
Vater im Himmel, der auch sein Geringstes nicht vergessen will, wie so etwas 
zu erfahren, daß es solche Menschen gibt voll Güte und Barmherzigkeit für 
ein armes, unnützes Weiblein, wie ich eins bin.« 

»Meine gute Großmutter«, fiel hier Frau Sesemann ein, »vor unserem 


Herrn im Himmel sind wir alle gleich armselig, und alle haben wir es gleich 


nötig, daß er uns nicht vergesse. Und nun nehmen wir Abschied, aber auf 
Wiedersehen, denn sobald wir nächstes Jahr wieder nach der Alm kommen, 
suchen wir auch die Großmutter wieder auf; die wird nie mehr vergessen!« 
Damit erfaßte Frau Sesemann noch einmal die Hand der Alten und schüttelte 
sie. 

Aber sie kam nicht so schnell fort, wie sie meinte, denn die Großmutter 
konnte nicht aufhören zu danken, und alles Gute, das der liebe Gott in seiner 
Hand habe, wünschte sie auf ihre Wohltäterin und deren ganzes Haus herab. 

Jetzt zog Herr Sesemann mit seiner Mutter talabwärts, während der Öhi 
Klara noch einmal mit nach Hause trug und das Heidi, ohne aufzusetzen, 
hochauf hüpfte neben ihnen her, denn es war so froh über die Aussicht der 
Großmutter, daß es mit jedem Schritt einen Sprung machen mußte. 

Am Morgen darauf aber gab es heiße Tränen bei der scheidenden Klara, 
nun sie fort mußte von der schönen Alm, wo es ihr so wohl gewesen war wie 
noch nie in ihrem Leben. Aber das Heidi tröstete sie und sagte: 

»Es ist im Augenblick wieder Sommer, und dann kommst du wieder, und 
dann ist’s noch viel schöner. Dann kannst du von Anfang an gehen, und wir 
können alle Tage mit den Geißen auf die Weide gehen und zu den Blumen 
hinauf, und alles Lustige geht von vorn an.« 

Herr Sesemann war nach Abrede gekommen, sein Töchterchen abzuholen. 
Er stand jetzt drüben beim Großvater, die Männer hatten noch allerlei zu 
besprechen. Klara wischte nun ihre Tränen weg, Heidis Worte hatten sie ein 
wenig getröstet. 

»Ich lasse auch den Peter noch grüßen«, sagte sie wieder, »und alle 
Geißen, besonders das Schwänli. Oh, wenn ich nur dem Schwänli ein 
Geschenk machen könnte; es hat so viel dazu geholfen, daß ich gesund 
geworden bin.« 

»Das kannst du schon ganz gut«, versicherte das Heidi. »Schick ihm nur 
ein wenig Salz, du weißt schon, wie gern es am Abend das Salz aus des 
Großvaters Hand schleckt.« 

Der Rat gefiel Klara wohl. 


»Oh, dann will ich ihm gewiß hundert Pfund Salz aus Frankfurt schicken«, 
rief sie erfreut aus, »es muß auch ein Andenken an mich haben.« 

Jetzt winkte Herr Sesemann den Kindern, denn er wollte abreisen. Diesmal 
war das weiße Pferd der Großmama für Klara gekommen, und jetzt konnte sie 
herunterreiten, sie brauchte keinen Tragsessel mehr. 

Das Heidi stellte sich auf den äußersten Rand des Abhanges hinaus und 
winkte mit seiner Hand der Klara zu, bis das letzte Restchen von Roß und 


Reiterin geschwunden war. 


Das Bett ist angekommen, und die Großmutter schläft jetzt so gut jede 
Nacht, daß sie gewiß dadurch zu ganz neuen Kräften kommt. Den harten 
Winter auf der Alp hat die gute Großmama auch nicht vergessen. Sie hat 
einen großen Warenballen nach der Geißenpeter-Hütte gesandt. Darin war so 
viel warmes Zeug verpackt, daß die Großmutter sich um und um damit 
einhüllen kann und gewiß nie mehr zitternd vor Kälte in ihrer Ecke sitzen 
muß. 

Im Dörfli ist ein großer Bau im Gange. Der Herr Doktor ist angekommen 
und hat vorderhand sein altes Quartier bezogen. Auf den Rat seines Freundes 
hin hat der Herr Doktor das alte Gebäude angekauft, das der Öhi im Winter 
mit dem Heidi bewohnt hatte und das ja schon einmal ein großer Herrensitz 
gewesen war, was man immer noch an der hohen Stube mit dem schönen 
Ofen und dem kunstreichen Getäfel sehen konnte. Diesen Teil des Hauses läßt 
der Herr Doktor als seine eigene Wohnung aufbauen. Die andere Seite wird 
als Winterquartier für den Öhi und das Heidi hergestellt, denn der Herr 
Doktor kennt den Alten als einen unabhängigen Mann, der seine eigene 
Behausung haben muß. Zuhinterst wird ein festgemauerter, warmer 
Geißenstall eingerichtet, da werden Schwänli und Bärli in sehr behaglicher 
Weise ihre Wintertage zubringen. 

Der Herr Doktor und der Almöhi werden täglich bessere Freunde, und 
wenn sie zusammen auf dem Gemäuer herumsteigen, um den Fortgang des 


Baues zu besichtigen, kommen ihre Gedanken meistens auf das Heidi, denn 


beiden ist die Hauptfreude an dem Hause, daß sie mit ihrem fröhlichen Kinde 
hier einziehen werden. 

»Mein lieber Freund«, sagte kürzlich der Herr Doktor, mit dem Öhi oben 
auf der Mauer stehend, »Sie müssen die Sache ansehen wie ich. Ich teile alle 
Freude an dem Kinde mit Ihnen, als wäre ich der nächste nach Ihnen, zu dem 
das Kind gehört; ich will aber auch alle Verpflichtungen teilen und nach 
bester Einsicht für das Kind sorgen. So habe ich auch meine Rechte an 
unserem Heidi und kann hoffen, daß es mich in meinen alten Tagen pflegt und 
um mich bleibt, was mein größter Wunsch ist. Das Heidi soll in alle 
Kindesrechte bei mir eintreten; so können wir es ohne Sorge zurücklassen, 
wenn wir einmal von ihm gehen müssen, Sie und ich.« 

Der Öhi drückte dem Herrn Doktor lange die Hand. Er sagte kein Wort, 
aber sein guter Freund konnte in den Augen des Alten die Rührung und hohe 
Freude lesen, die seine Worte erweckt hatten. 

Derweilen saßen das Heidi und der Peter bei der Großmutter, und das 
erstere hatte so viel zu tun mit Erzählen und der letztere mit Zuhören, daß sie 
alle beide kaum zu Atem kommen konnten und vor Eifer immer näher auf die 
glückliche Großmutter eindrangen. 

Wieviel war ihr auch zu berichten von alle dem, das den ganzen Sommer 
durch sich ereignet hatte, denn man war ja so wenig zusammengekommen 
während dieser Zeit. 

Und von den dreien sah immer eins glücklicher aus als das andere über das 
neue Zusammensein und über alle die wunderbaren Ereignisse. Jetzt aber war 
das Gesicht der Mutter Brigitte noch fast am glücklichsten anzusehen, da mit 
Heidis Hilfe nun zum erstenmal klar und verständlich die Geschichte des 
unaufhörlichen Zehners herauskam. Zuletzt aber sagte die Großmutter: 

»Heidi, lies mir ein Lob- und Danklied! Es ist mir, als könne ich nur noch 
loben und preisen und unserem Gott im Himmel Dank sagen für alles, was er 
an uns getan hat.« 
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PREFACE 


IN THE TRANSLATION of “Heimatlos” an effort has been made to hold as far 
as possible to the original, in order to give the reader of English the closest 
possible touch with the story as it stands in the German. This method retains 
the author’s delightful simplicity, and it leaves revealed, even in her 
roundabout way of telling things, her charming adaptability as a writer for 
children. 

The adult reader will pardon the repetitions, where the same thought is 
expressed in different ways, when it is remembered that the author is making 
doubly sure of reaching the understanding of the young mind. The literal 
rendering has been sacrificed only in a few instances, and then because of 
local idioms and national standards. 

It is the hope of the translator that these two stories, so widely read by the 
children of Germany, will help our own little ones, in these days of general 
prosperity, to appreciate the everyday comforts of home, to which they grow 
so accustomed as often to take them for granted, with little evidence of 
gratitude. 

E. S. H. 


LAKE SILS AND LAKE GARDA 


Ks 


CHAPTER I. THE QUIET HOME 


Ks 


IN THE UPPER Engadine Valley, on the road leading up to the Maloja Pass, 
lies a lonely town called Sils. Taking a diagonal path from the street back to 
the mountains, one comes to a smaller village known as Sils-Maria. Here, a 
little aside from the highway, in a field, two dwellings stood opposite each 
other. Both had old-fashioned doors and tiny windows set deep in the wall. 
One house had a garden, where herbs and vegetables and a few straggling 
flowers were growing. The other, which was much smaller, had only an old 
stable with a couple of chickens wandering in and out of it. 

At the same hour every morning there came out of this forlorn little house 
a man who was so tall that he had to stoop in order to pass through the 
doorway. His hair and eyes were very dark, and the lower part of his face was 
hidden by a heavy black beard. Familiar as this man’s figure was to the people 
of Sils, they always spoke of him as “the Italian.” His work took him 
regularly up the Maloja, where the roads were being improved, or down the 
Pass to St. Moritz Bath, where some new houses were going up. 

Each morning a boy followed the man to the door and stood looking 
wistfully after him. It would have been hard to say just what those great dark 
eyes were fixed upon, their gaze seemed so far reaching. 

Sunday afternoons, when the weather was favorable, the father and son 
would go for a walk together. So striking was the likeness between them that 
no one could help noticing it, although in the bearded face of the man the 
sadness was less apparent. They seldom spoke, but sometimes the man would 
hum or whistle a tune, and then the boy would listen eagerly. It was easy to 
see that music was their chief pleasure. When they were kept in the house by 
bad weather, the father would play familiar airs on a mouth organ or on a 
whistle that he had made himself — perhaps on a comb or even on a leaf from 
a tree. Once he brought home a violin, which delighted the boy beyond 


measure. He watched the father intently as he played, and later tried to bring 


out the same notes himself. He must have succeeded fairly well, for the man 
laughed, and laying his own fingers over the little ones, played several 
melodies from beginning to end. 

The next day, while the father was away, the boy practiced until he 
succeeded in playing his favorite tune, but after that the violin disappeared 
and was never brought back again. Sometimes, however, the father would 
sing in his deep voice, — softly, perhaps, at first, but louder as he caught the 
spirit of the music. Then the boy would sing, too, and when the words failed 
him — for the songs were in Italian, which he did not understand — he could 
still hum the air. There was one tune that he knew better than all the rest, for it 
was one his father had sung over and over again. It had many verses, and this 


was the way it began: 


“Una sera 


In Peschiera—” 


Though the music was sad, this song was the boy’s favorite. He would 
always sing it with much feeling, his clear, bell-like voice blending smoothly 
with the father’s rich bass. Often when they had finished all the verses, the 
man would put his hand on his son’s shoulder and say, “Good, Enrico! that 
went very well.” Only his father called him “Enrico”; to all others he was 
simply “Rico.” 

There was still another person who lived in the little cottage. This was 
Rico’s aunt, who kept house for the father and himself. In the winter, when 
she sat spinning beside the stove and it was too stormy to be out of doors, 
Rico had to be very careful of his behavior. Everything he did seemed to 
annoy her. The faultfinding made the loneliness still harder to bear when, as 
often happened, the father’s work kept him away from home for days at a 
time. 

Sometimes when Rico tried to escape from the presence of his aunt, she 
would say sharply: “Shut the door and sit down, Rico. You are forever letting 


the cold air into the house.” 


He was thankful that his bed upstairs offered a safe retreat after supper; 
and then he always had the pleasant anticipation that his father would 


probably soon come home again. 


CHAPTER Il. IN SCHOOL 


Rıco wAS NEARLY nine years old and had attended school two winters. 
There was no school in the mountains in the summer, for every one, including 
the teacher, was busy farming. Rico did not mind this, however, for he had his 
own way of passing the time. In the morning he would go out to the doorsteps 
where he would remain watching the house opposite until a girl with laughing 
eyes beckoned him to come across. They always had much to say to each 
other of all that had happened since they were together before. Her name was 
Stineli, and she and Rico were nearly the same age. They had always gone to 
school together, were in the same classes, and from the first had been the best 
of friends. 

Rico extended his intimacy to no one else. It was little pleasure to him to 
be with the boys of the neighborhood. When they wrestled in the school yard, 
Rico either walked away or paid no attention to them. If, however, they 
attacked him, he would face them with such a strange look that they ceased 
troubling him. 

With Stineli he was perfectly contented. She had a lovely face with merry 
light-brown eyes. Her fluffy golden hair was gathered into two heavy braids 
which hung loosely from her shoulders. She was scarcely nine years old, but 
there were seven younger brothers and sisters. For these she had to do a great 
many things, so that her time for play was sadly limited. The other children 
were Trudt, Sam, Peter, Urschli, Anna, Kunzli, and the baby. Calls for Stineli 
seemed to come from every direction, and she willingly helped wherever she 
could. The mother said that Stineli could put on three pairs of stockings for 
the little ones while Trudt, the younger sister, was getting a child’s foot in 
place for the first one. 

Stineli went to school gladly, for there was always the pleasant walk going 


and returning with Rico. So many duties fell to her share during the summer 


that she had no leisure except on Sunday afternoons. Then she and Rico, who 
had usually been waiting on the doorsteps opposite, would go hand in hand 
over the wide meadow to the wooded hill beyond that stretched far out into 
the lake. There they would sit and look down into the water and watch the 
waves beat against the shore. Here they enjoyed themselves so much that 
Stineli was happy all the week in looking forward to the pleasure of the next 
Sunday. 

There was some one else who contributed greatly to Stineli’s pleasure. 
This was her aged grandmother, who made her home with the family. She 
noticed how much was expected of Stineli and often gave her bits of money 
to brighten a hard day’s work. She was very fond of Rico and occasionally 
made it possible for Stineli to play with him by taking the household duties 
upon herself. 

The grandmother frequently spent the summer evenings sitting in the front 
yard, and Stineli and Rico liked to sit with her and listen to the stories she told 
them. When the vesper bell rang she would say, “Remember, that is the signal 
for our evening worship.” Then the three would devoutly repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

“Your evening devotion ought never to be neglected,” the grandmother 
continued one evening; “I have lived many more years than you have, and I 
have known many people, but I have observed that there is a time in the life 
of every one when prayer is needful. I have some in mind who did not pray, 
but when troubles came they had nothing to comfort them. I want you to 
know that you need not worry so long as you use this prayer.” 

It was May and the school was still in session, although it could not be 
kept open much longer, for the trees were beginning to show green tips, and 
great stretches of ground were entirely free from snow. Rico was standing in 
the doorway, observing these facts while waiting for Stineli. Earlier than usual 
the door across the way opened and she ran to him. 

“Have you been waiting long? No doubt you’ve been building air castles at 


the same time,” she said, laughing. “We shall not be late to-day, even if we 


walk slowly. Do you ever think about that pretty lake any more?” asked 
Stineli, as they walked along. 

“Indeed I do,” replied Rico; “I often dream of it, too, and I see large red 
flowers near the violet-colored hills I told you about.” 

“But dreams don’t count,” broke in Stineli. “I have dreamed that Peter 
climbed up the tallest tree, but when he got to the topmost branch I thought it 
was only a bird, and then he called to me to dress him. That proves how 
impossible dreams may be.” 

“This one of mine is possible,” asserted Rico. “It makes me think of 
something that I have really seen, and I know that I have looked at those 
flowers and the hills. The picture is too real to be a dream only.” As they 
neared the schoolhouse a company of children ran to meet them, and they all 
entered the schoolroom together. 

In a few moments the teacher came. He was an old man who had taught in 
this room many years, and his hair had grown thin and gray as the years 
passed by. This morning he began the exercises with a number of questions 
on previous work, following this with the song, “Little Lambs.” 

Rico was looking so attentively at the teacher’s fingering of the violin 
strings that he forgot to sing. The children, being accustomed to depending 
upon Rico’s voice, sang out of tune, and the notes from the violin became 
more and more uncertain until all was in confusion. The song was abruptly 
ended by the teacher’s throwing the violin on the table in disgust. “What are 
you trying to sing, you foolish children?” he exclaimed. “If I only knew who 
gets so out of tune and spoils the whole song!” 

A lad sitting next to Rico ventured to say, “I know why it went that way; it 
always does when Rico doesn’t sing.” 

“What is that I hear about you, Rico?” began the teacher, sharply. “You are 
a very obedient little fellow, but inattention is a serious fault, the result of 
which you have just seen. Let us try again. Now, Rico, see that you sing this 
time.” 

The children joined heartily, and Rico’s voice sustained the song to the 


end. Then the teacher gave the violin a few final strokes and laid it on the 


table. “A good instrument that!” he said, and rubbed his hands with evident 


satisfaction. 


CHAPTER Ill. THE SCHOOLMASTER’S VIOLIN 


AFTER SCHOOL STINELI and Rico found their way out of the mass of 
children and started for home. 

“Were you dreaming about your lake when you forgot to sing this 
morning?” asked Stineli. 

“No, something quite different,” answered Rico. “I was watching the 
teacher, and I am sure that I can play ‘Little Lambs,’ if I only had a violin.” 

The wish must have been a heartfelt one with Rico, for he said it with such 
a deep sigh that Stineli’s sympathy was at once aroused and she said: “We 
will buy one together. I have ever so many pennies that grandmother gave me 
— | think twelve in all. How many have you?” 
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“Not one,” said Rico, sadly. “My father gave me some before he went 
away, but my aunt took them. She said that I would only squander them 
anyway. I know we can’t get those.” 

“Maybe we have enough without them,” said Stineli, consolingly. 
“Grandmother will give me more soon, and it can’t be, Rico, that a violin 
costs much. You know it is only a piece of old wood with four strings drawn 
across it. That ought not to cost a great deal. Ask the teacher to-morrow how 
much one costs, and then we will try to get one.” 

So the subject was left, but Stineli secretly resolved to get up early to build 
the fires, because grandmother would notice it and give her some more 
pennies. 

The following day, after school, Stineli went out without Rico and stood at 
the corner of the building waiting for him. Rico was to ask the teacher 
concerning the violin. She waited so long that she wondered what could be 
keeping him, but finally he appeared. 

“What did he say? How much does it cost?” inquired Stineli, eagerly. 


“T didn’t dare ask him,” said Rico in a dejected tone. 


“Oh, what a shame!” she exclaimed; but noticing Rico’s sadness, she 
added, “It doesn’t matter, Rico; you can ask him to-morrow.” Then, in her 
cheerful way, she took his hand and they walked home without further 
mention of the subject. 

Rico had no better success, however, on the second day nor on the third. 
He remained nearly half an hour at the teacher’s entrance, not finding the 
courage to ring the bell. The fourth evening Stineli said to herself, “If he 
doesn’t ask the teacher to-night, I will.” This time, however, as Rico was 
standing at the door, the teacher came out suddenly and noticed the boy’s 
hesitating attitude. 

“What does this mean, Rico?” he asked, standing surprised and perplexed 
before him. “Why do you come to a person’s door without rapping? If you 
have no business here, why don’t you go home? If you wish to tell me 
something, you may do so now.” 

“What does a violin cost?” asked Rico, timidly. 

The teacher’s surprise and mistrust increased. 

“Rico,” he said severely, “what am I to think of you? Have you come 
purposely to ask useless questions, or what is your idea? Will you tell me 
what object you have in asking me what you did?” 

“I only wish to find out what a violin costs,” said Rico, still trembling at 
his own boldness. 

“You do not understand, Rico; now listen to what I say. One asks 
something for a reason, otherwise it would be a useless question. Now answer 
me truthfully, Rico, did you ask me this out of curiosity, or did some one who 
wishes to buy a violin send you?” 

“T should like to buy one,” said Rico, a little more bravely. 

“What did you say?” broke out the teacher, impatiently. “Such a senseless 
boy — and an Italian besides — to wish to buy a violin! You scarcely know 
what a violin is. Can you imagine how old I was before I was able to buy 
one? I was twenty-two years old and ready to enter my life work as teacher. 
What a child, to think of buying a violin! Now, to show you how foolish you 


are, I will tell you the price of one. Six solid dollars is what I paid for mine. 


Can you grasp an idea of the amount? We will put it into pennies. If one 
dollar contains one hundred pennies, then six dollars would contain six times 
one hundred, which is — Now, Rico, you are not dull at your studies; six 
times one hundred is—” 

“Six hundred pennies,” supplemented Rico, softly, for his voice nearly 
failed him as he compared Stineli’s twelve pennies with this large sum. 

“But further, Rico,” continued the teacher, “do you suppose that one need 
only to buy a violin in order to play it? One has to do much more than that. 
Just step in and let me show you.” 

The teacher opened the door as he spoke and took down the violin from its 
place on the wall. 

“There, take it on your arm and hold the bow in your hand; so, my boy. 
Now, if you can sound C, D, E, F, I will give you a half dollar right away.” 

Rico actually had the violin on his arm! His face flushed, as with sparkling 
eyes he played firmly and correctly, C, D, E, F. 

“You little rascal!” exclaimed the teacher. “Where did you learn that? Who 
taught you so that you can find the notes?” 

“I know something else too, if I might play it,” Rico ventured to say. 

“Play it,” directed the teacher. 


” 


Rico played the melody of the song, “Little Lambs,” with the greatest 
confidence, his eyes speaking his pleasure. 

The teacher had taken a chair and put on his spectacles. He had looked 
attentively at Rico’s fingers, moving with easy grace, then at his joyous 
countenance, and again at his fingers. The boy had played correctly. 

“Come to me, Rico,” said the teacher, as he moved his chair to the window 
and put Rico directly in front of him; “I want to talk a little with you. You see, 
your father is an Italian, Rico, and they do all sorts of things down there, they 
say, that we know nothing of up here in the hills. Now look me in the eyes 
and tell me the truth. How is it that you are able to play this tune correctly on 
my violin?” 

Rico looked steadily at the teacher and said frankly, “I learned it from you 


in school, where we sing it so often.” 


The teacher got up and paced the floor. This put the matter in an entirely 
different light. So he was himself the cause of this wonderful intelligence! All 
his suspicions vanished, and he good-naturedly took out his pocketbook. 

“There is the half dollar, Rico; it belongs to you. You had better go now, 
but keep on being attentive to the violin playing. It may be that you can make 
it amount to something, so that in twelve or fourteen years you can buy a 
violin for yourself. Good night.” 

Rico had looked longingly at the violin when he realized that he must go, 
and he now laid it very tenderly on the table. He was pondering the last words 
of the teacher, when Stineli came running to meet him. 

“How long it did take you!” she exclaimed. “Did you ask him?” 

“Yes, but it is all of no use,” said Rico with frowning brow. “A violin costs 
six hundred pennies, and in fourteen years, when everybody will probably be 
dead, he thought I could perhaps buy one. Who wants to live fourteen years 
from now? There, you may take that; I don’t want it,” and he put the half 
dollar into Stineli’s hand. 

“Six hundred pennies!” repeated Stineli in amazement. “And how did you 
get this money?” 

Rico told Stineli what had passed between him and the teacher, and again 
said, “It is of no use.” 

Stineli urged Rico to keep the money, but he would not take it again. 

“Then I will keep it and put it away with the pennies, and it shall belong to 
us both,” she said. 

Even Stineli felt discouraged, but happier thoughts came to her as they 
turned the corner to enter the field and she saw the indications of spring on 
every hand. 

“See, Rico, it will be summer in a short time, and we can go to the woods 
once more. Let us go this Sunday so that you will be happy again.” 

“T shall never be happy again, Stineli, but if you would like to go, I will go 
with you.” 

They arranged their plans so that they could go the following Sunday. It 


was not an easy task for Stineli to get away, for Peter, Sam, and Urschli had 


the measles, and a goat was sick at the stable. She was kept busy from the 
time she returned from school until late at night. Saturday she worked all day 
and much later than usual, but did it so willingly and was so cheerful that her 


father said: “Stineli is a perfect treasure. She makes us all happy.” 


CHAPTER IV. THE DISTANT LAKE WITHOUT A NAME 


WHEN STINELI AWOKE the following morning, she instantly realized that it 
was Sunday. The grandmother’s words of the previous evening were still 
fresh in her memory, “You deserve the whole afternoon to-morrow, and you 
shall have it.” 

After dinner, when Stineli had finished all the necessary duties and was 
prepared to join Rico, Peter called from his bed, “Stineli, come, stay with 
me!” 

The two others who were ill shouted, “No, no, Stineli, we want you!” 

The father said, “I should like to have you go to the barn and take a look at 
the goat first.” 

“Hush, everybody!” broke in the grandmother. “Stineli shall go in peace. I 
will look after these things myself. Remember, dear, that when the vesper bell 
rings, you are to come home like good children.” The grandmother knew that 
there would be two of them. 

Stineli flew away like a bird for whom the door of its cage had been 
opened, and went directly to Rico, who was waiting as usual. The sun was 
shining pleasantly, and the heaven was an unbroken blue above them as they 
crossed the meadow to reach the hill beyond. They still found patches of 
snow in the shaded places, until they got up where the whole surface had been 
exposed to the sun; from here they could see the waves beating steadily 
against the rocks on the shore. They searched for a dry place on a cliff directly 
over the water, and here they sat down. The wind was blowing a sharp gale at 
this height; it whistled in their ears and swayed the woods above them like a 
living mass of green. 

“Oh, see, Rico, how beautiful it is here!” exclaimed Stineli as she looked 
about. “I am so glad that spring has come again. See how the water sparkles 


in the sunlight. There really cannot be a prettier lake than this one.” 


“T should say there is!” exclaimed Rico. “You ought to see the one I mean! 
No such black fir trees with needles grow by my lake. We have shining green 
leaves and large red flowers there. The hills are not so high and black, nor so 
near, but show their violet colors from a distance. The sky and water are alla 
golden glow, and there is such a warm, fragrant air that one can always sit on 
the shore without being cold. The wind never blows like this, and there is no 
snow to cover one’s shoes as ours are covered now.” 

This description convinced Stineli that Rico was not speaking of a place 
that he had simply dreamed about, so she said half sadly: “Perhaps you can go 
there sometime and see it again. Do you know the way?” 

“No,” answered Rico, “but I know that you have to go up the Maloja. I 
have been as far as that with my father, and he showed me the road that leads 
ever and ever so far down toward the lake. It is such a long way that you 
could hardly get there.” 

“It would be easy enough,” remarked Stineli. “All you have to do is just to 
keep right on going farther and farther and at last you must get there.” 

“Yes,” said Rico, “but father told me something else too. You have to go to 
hotels to eat and to sleep on the way, and it takes money for that.” 

“But think of the money we own together!” cried Stineli. 

Rico frowned and said: “That doesn’t amount to anything. I found that out 
when I wanted to buy a violin.” 

“Then you had better stay at home and not go, Rico. It is always nice to be 
at home.” 

Rico sat lost in thought, his head resting on his arm. Stineli was busy 
gathering some moss and shaping it into pillows, which she intended to take 
to the sick ones when she and Rico went home. She thought nothing of Rico’s 
silence until he said: “You say that I can stay at home, but it seems to me 
exactly as if that were something I did not have. I am sure I don’t know where 
it is.” 

“O Rico, what are you saying!” cried the astonished Stineli, letting the 
moss fall unheeded in her lap. “You are at home here, of course. You are 


always at home where your father and mother—” Here she stopped abruptly 


as she remembered that Rico had no mother and that his father had not been at 
home for ever so long, and she shuddered as she thought of his aunt, of whom 
she had always been afraid. She scarcely knew how to continue, yet it grieved 
her to see Rico so sadly silent. She impulsively took his hand and said, “I 
should like to know the name of the lake where it is so beautiful.” 

Rico meditated a moment. “I don’t know it, Stineli. I wonder what it can 
be and why I can’t remember it!” 

“Let us try to find out,” suggested Stineli; “then, when we get money 
enough, you will be able to find your way to it. We might ask the teacher 
about it, and possibly grandmother could tell us.” 

“T think my father will know, and I will ask him just as soon as he comes 
back.” 

They heard the vesper bell ringing in the distance. They rose immediately 
and ran through the bushes and snow, down the hill and across the meadow. 
In a few moments they were panting beside the grandmother, who stood at the 
door waiting for them. She greeted them hastily and motioned for Stineli to 
pass into the house; then she added to Rico: “I think that you had better go in 
when you get to the house to-night, instead of waiting awhile outside. It may 
be better.” 

No one had ever spoken like that to him before, and he wondered why she 
asked it of him. He wished to obey the grandmother, but he could not help 


entering the house reluctantly. 


CHAPTER V. THE LAKE HAS A NAME 


THE AUNT WAS not in the living room when Rico entered, so he went to the 
kitchen door and opened it. There she stood, but before Rico had time to take 
a Step nearer, she raised her finger in warning: “Hush! don’t open and shut all 
the doors as if there were four of you coming. Go into the other room and 
keep still. Your father was brought home in a wagon, and he is sick upstairs.” 

Rico went to the bench by the window, where he sat motionless for fully 
half an hour. Then he decided that he would go up quietly and look at his 
father; it was past supper time, and perhaps the sick man might be needing 
something. He heard the aunt walking about the kitchen, so he silently slipped 
behind the stove and up the narrow stairway into his father’s room. 

In a moment he was again in the kitchen, saying faintly, “Come, aunt!” 

She was about to take him by the shoulders to shake him, when she caught 
sight of his frightened face. She shrank from him, exclaiming, “What has 
happened?” 

“If you will go to my father,” said Rico, “I will see if the grandmother can 
come over. My father must be dead.” 

“T will run for the pastor!” cried the aunt, and rushed out ahead of the 
trembling boy. 

Later he heard his aunt tell the pastor that for several weeks his father had 
been working down in the St. Gall district on a railroad. He had received a 
bad wound on his head while blasting stone. The journey home, part of which 
had to be taken in an open wagon, had proved too much for him. 

The following Sunday the man was buried. Rico was the only mourner to 
follow the coffin. A few neighbors joined him through sympathy, and thus the 
procession moved through Sils. Here Rico heard the pastor read aloud during 
the service, “The dead man was called Enrico Trevillo and was born in 


Peschiera on Lake Garda.” 


It seemed to Rico that he was hearing something he had known very well 
but had not been able to recall. He understood now why he had always had 


the lake in mind when he and the father had sung his favorite song: 


“Una sera 


In Peschiera.” 


As Rico was returning alone from the funeral, he noticed that the 
grandmother and Stineli were waiting in the yard. When he drew near they 
beckoned him to come to them. 

The grandmother gave the boy and girl some bread, saying: “Now go and 
take a walk together. Rico had better not be left alone to-day.” 

She looked pityingly after the boy as the children walked away. When she 
could see them no longer, she repeated softly: 


“Whatever in His care is laid 


Shall have a happy end.” 


CHAPTER VI. RICO’S MOTHER 


Rs 


THE TEACHER WAS coming down the path from Sils, leaning heavily on his 
cane. He came directly from the funeral of Rico’s father. He was coughing 
and panting as he greeted the grandmother, and he sank heavily to the seat 
beside her. 

“If you are willing,” he said, “I will rest here a few moments. My throat 
troubles me, and my chest is very weak. Of course, now that I am seventy 
years old I must expect such things. What a pity that a man of such powerful 
strength as the Italian must give up life! He was not yet thirty-five years old.” 

“Yes,” said the grandmother, “I, too, have been thinking how much better I 
might have been spared than he.” 

“I know how you feel,” replied the teacher, “but I suppose the older people 
have their place in life to fill as well as the younger ones. Where would they 
find precept and example but for us? What will become of the boy yonder?” 

“What will become of him?” repeated the grandmother. “I have been 
asking the same question, and I cannot tell you. I only know that there is a 
Heavenly Father whom he still has, and he will doubtless find a place for the 
homeless one.” 

“Tell me, neighbor, how it ever happened that an Italian should get a wife 
up here. There is no knowing what those strangers are.” 

“T will tell you about them,” said the grandmother. “You remember that the 
girl’s mother had lost her husband and several children, leaving her only this 
one daughter. She was a charming maiden, with whom the mother lived for 
years alone. I think that it is about twelve years since the handsome young 
Trevillo first came here. He had joined a group of men who were working on 
the Maloja. It was a case of love at first sight with the young people. I am 
glad to be able to say that Trevillo was not only a very handsome man but 
also very capable. The mother was proud of her son-in-law and wanted them 


to remain with her. They meant to do as she wished, but the daughter had a 


longing to see the place that Trevillo described to her when they walked up 
the Maloja. The mother objected strongly at first, but when she heard that 
Trevillo owned a house and farm, having left it simply to see something of the 
hills, she gave her consent and they moved away. She heard from them 
regularly through the mail, but the daughter preferred to remain in the new 
home, where they were very happy. 

“A number of years later, Trevillo came back to the mother, carrying a 
little boy. “There, mother,’ he said, as he held the boy for her to take, ‘we have 
come back to you without Marie. She and the other baby were buried a few 
days ago, and we cannot bear to live without her down there. If you don’t 
mind, we will stay here with you.’ 

“It brought both happiness and sorrow to the mother. Rico was four years 
old and extremely lovable and good. He was a comfort to her and her last 
great pleasure, for she died a year later. People advised Trevillo to get the aunt 
to keep house for him and the boy, and thus they have lived ever since.” 

“So that is their story!” remarked the teacher, when she had finished 
speaking. “I never could imagine how it came about. It is possible that some 
relative of Trevillo’s may come to take the child.” 

“Relatives!” said the grandmother, scornfully. “The aunt is a relative, and 
what does he get from her? Few enough kind words, I am sure.” 

The teacher rose stiffly. “I am rapidly getting old, my friend,” he said. “I 
feel my strength leaving me to such an extent that I can scarcely get about.” 

“You should still feel young in comparison with me,” said the 
grandmother, and she wondered at his feebleness as he walked away with 


slow, unsteady steps. 


CHAPTER VII. A PRECIOUS LEGACY AND A PRECIOUS 
PRAYER 


Ks 


THE PLEASANT SUMMER days were at hand. The grandmother did not 
forget Rico’s loneliness, and she helped Stineli with the work as much as 
possible, so that she and Rico might play together. 

In the early days of September, when every one made an effort to stay out 
of doors for the last of the warm evenings, the teacher was forced to remain in 
the house, for he was growing weaker and coughed more and more. One 
morning, when he tried to rise as usual, he fell back upon his pillow, 
exhausted. This brought to his mind serious thoughts of how things would be 
left in case he died. He had lived among these mountain people all his life and 
loved both his home and his work, but he had no children, and his wife had 
been dead many years. The only one who lived with him was a faithful old 
servant. He had made no plans for disposing of his property. He loved his 
violin more than all his other possessions, and it grieved him to realize that 
the time was at hand when he must leave it. He remembered the day that Rico 
had been there and had held it so lovingly, and the desire came to him to leave 
it with the boy, so that it might always have the care it deserved. It seemed a 
shame that he must actually give away things for which he had worked so 
hard and cared so much. Many plans for disposing of them presented 
themselves, but each was put aside as he faced the grim messenger and 
realized that earthly things had served him all they could. 

A fever was taking firm hold upon him. All the evening and through the 
long night he lay restless, thinking of his past and the little he had done for the 
world. He was seized by a longing to do some one a real kindness before it 
was too late. He reached for his cane and tapped the wall for his servant, 
whom he directed to summon the grandmother to him. It was not long before 
she stood by his bedside. Without waiting to extend his hand in greeting, he 


said: “Please be so kind as to take the violin from the wall and carry it to the 
little orphan, Rico. I want to give it to him. Tell him that I hope he will take 
good care of it.” 

The grandmother understood the restless impatience of the sick one, so she 
immediately lifted the violin from its place, saying: “That is truly good of 
you. How astonished he will be! I will come in later to see how you are 
feeling.” 

Rico was standing on the doorsteps when he saw the grandmother coming, 
and he ran to meet her. 

“I have come with good news for you, Rico,” she said. “The teacher has 
asked me to bring you this violin. He wishes to give it to you. Take it, Rico. It 
is your own now.” 

Rico seemed suddenly petrified. The grandmother touched his shoulder, 
repeating: “It is yours; take it, child, and be happy. The teacher wants you to 
have it.” 

Rico trembled as she laid the gift in his arms. “If that is true, I will take it,” 
was all he could say. 

“You will always be careful of it, won’t you?” asked the grandmother, to 
fulfill the teacher’s request, but she smiled as she thought how unnecessary 
the caution was. “Now, Rico,” she added, “I will go home, but I hope that you 
will not forget about the teacher’s kindness, for he is very sick.” 

Rico went up to his room, where he could be alone with his treasure. Here 
he examined it carefully and played softly to his heart’s content. So absorbed 
was he in his pleasure that he forgot to think of the time until it began to grow 
dark. 

His aunt met him at the foot of the stairs, saying: “You may have 
something to eat to-morrow. You are so excited to-day that you deserve 
nothing.” 

Rico had not thought about supper. He said nothing to his aunt, but walked 
contentedly over to find the grandmother. Stineli was lighting the kitchen fire 
when he went in. Ever since she had heard the good news in the morning, she 


had been wishing that she had time to run over to tell Rico how glad she was. 


Now that he suddenly stood before her, she could contain herself no longer. 
She exclaimed over and over as she danced about: “It is yours, Rico! I am so 
glad! It is yours! It is yours!” 

Before the rejoicing had subsided, the grandmother entered. Rico went up 
to her and said, “Grandmother, will it be right for me to go over to thank the 
teacher if he is sick?” 

She considered a moment, because the old man had looked so ill that 
morning; then she said, “Yes; I will go with you.” 

She led the way to the sick man’s room, Rico following closely with the 
precious violin, which had not been out of his arms since it had been given to 
him. 

The teacher had become very weak since morning. Rico stepped to the bed 
with such a happy, grateful face that he did not need to say a word. The sick 
man gave the boy a loving caress and then asked for the grandmother. Rico 
stepped aside and she took his place. “Grandmother,” said the teacher faintly, 
“T have been feeling so troubled that I shall be glad if you will pray for me.” 

Just then the vesper bell rang. Rico bowed his head as the grandmother 
prayed by the bed. After an interval of silence she gently closed the eyes of 
her old friend, for he had died during prayer. Then taking Rico by the hand, 
she led him softly from the room. 

Rico understood what had happened. He and the grandmother walked in 
silence until they reached her home. 

“Do not be unhappy, Rico,” she said; “your teacher has been suffering for 
some time, and we should rather rejoice that he is now at rest with the 
Heavenly Father. I know you will always remember him for his useful life 
and for his loving gift to you.” 


CHAPTER VIII. AT LAKE SILS 


DURING THE WEEK that followed Rico’s good fortune Stineli was as happy 
as a bird, in spite of the fact that there seemed to be ten more days than usual 
before Sunday came. It arrived at last, and proved to be a glorious day of 
sunshine. When she found herself with Rico, under the evergreens on the hill 
overlooking the lake, she felt so thankful that she could only dance about the 
moss-covered slope. After a while she seated herself on the edge of the cliff, 
where she could see both the lake and the village far down the hill. 

“Come, Rico,” she said; “now we can sing.” 

Rico sat down beside her and began tuning the violin, which, you may be 


sure, he had not forgotten to bring with him. Then they sang together: 


“Come down, little lambs, 


From the sunniest height—” 


and on through every one of the stanzas. Stineli was brimming over with 


fun. 
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“Come,” she said, “let’s make some more rhymes. How will this do? 


“Oh, climb, little lambs, 
To the beautiful green, 
Where the winds are all hushed 


And the clouds are unseen.” 


This made them laugh, and they sang the verses two or three times. “More, 


Stineli!” cried Rico, encouragingly, and Stineli went on: 


“Little lambs, little lambs, 
Under heavenly blue, 
‘Mong numberless flowers 


Of exquisite hue. 


“There’s aboy who is sad, 
Here’s a girl who is gay; 
But all lakes are alike 


Made of water, they say.” 


They laughed again and sang their verses over several times. “I wish we 


had some more,” said Rico; so Stineli added two more stanzas: 


“Little lambs, little lambs, 

So playful yet shy; 

Gay and happy are they, 
Though they know not just why. 


“Now the boy and the girl 
At the lake are so glad; 
If we think not at all, 


Can we ever be sad?” 


Then they began from the beginning and sang all the verses over and over 
again, and the more they sang them the better they liked their song. They tried 
to sing other songs during the afternoon, but every little while they would go 
back to what Rico called “Stineli’s song,” but what she called “our own 
song.” 

Once while they were singing, Stineli stopped abruptly and clapped her 
hands for joy. “I have just thought of a way to get to your pretty lake without 
money,” she said exultantly. 

Rico looked inquiringly at his companion. 

“Don’t you see?” she added hastily. “Now that you have a violin and know 
a song, it is very simple. You can stop at the door of the inns to play and sing; 
then the people will give you something to eat and let you sleep there, for 
they will know that you are not a beggar. You can keep on going until you get 


there, and you can come back in the same way.” 


They were still discussing the plan when they noticed that it was growing 
dark. They had not heard the vesper bell. Running down the hill, they found 
the grandmother out looking for them. 

They ran joyfully to her, taking it for granted that she knew they would 
have come earlier had they been aware of the time. “Oh, grandmother!” 
exclaimed Stineli; “you will be astonished to find how well Rico can play. We 
have a song all our own that we want to sing to you.” 

The grandmother smiled. It was a pleasure to her to see the children 
together. “I can see that you have enjoyed the afternoon,” she said when the 
song was ended. “I wonder, Rico,” she continued, “if you can play my 
favorite tune, “With heart and voice to Thee I sing.’ We will all sing if you can 
play for us.” 

The grandmother sang softly the first verses of the hymn and Rico took it 
up readily, for it proved to be familiar. Then the three joined in the singing, 


the grandmother speaking each verse before they began: 


“With heart and voice to Thee I sing, 
Lord of my life’s delight! 

O’er all the earth let love take wing 
To make dark places bright! 


“T know that Thou the well of grace 
And everlasting art; 

Thou, Lord, to whom we all can trace 
The pure and true of heart. 


“Why then unhappy should we live 
And sorrow day and night? 

Oh, let us take our cares and give 
To Him who has the might. 


“He never will refuse His aid 


If you a prayer will send; 


Whatever in His care is laid 


Shall have a happy end. 


“Then let the blessing onward go, 
And cause it not to stay, 

That you may rest in peace below 
And happy be alway.” 


“There, that was a real benediction,” said the grandmother. “You may go to 
rest in peace, children.” 

“And I believe I like the violin just as well as Rico does,” said Stineli. 
“Aren’t you glad he can play so well? And it’s so nice here, wouldn’t you like 
to have him play some more?” 

“T am very glad, dear,” said the grandmother, “but we will not play or sing 
any more to-night. We’ll let Rico go now, and let us all keep in our hearts the 
thought of the last song. Remember the Father will care for his own. Good 
night.” 


CHAPTER IX. A PUZZLING OCCURRENCE 


THAT EVENING RICO was later than usual in returning to the house, for the 
grandmother’s singing lesson had taken some time. The aunt met him at the 
door. 

“So this is the way you have begun!” she said sharply. “Your supper has 
been waiting for you long enough, so you may go to bed without it. I am sure 
it will not be my fault if you become a tramp. Any drudgery would be better 
than taking care of a boy like you.” 

Usually Rico made no response to her faultfinding. To-night he met her 
angry look with an expression of determination that she had never seen in his 
face before. 

“Very well,” he replied quietly, “I will take myself out of your way.” He 
said nothing more, and as he went up to his dark bedroom he heard his aunt 
bolt the door. 

The following evening, when the neighboring household had gathered 
about the table for supper, the aunt surprised them by coming to the door to 
inquire for Rico. She had not seen him that day. 

“Don’t worry,” said Stineli’s father, cheerfully; “he’ll come when he’s 
hungry.” 

As soon as the aunt saw that the boy had not taken refuge at the 
neighbor’s, she went on to explain that in the early morning she had found the 
door unbolted. At first she had supposed that her trouble with Rico had made 
her forget to fasten it, but when she saw that he was not in his room and that 
his bed had not been slept in, she concluded that he had run away. 

“Tf that is the case, something has surely happened to him,” said the father. 
“He may have fallen into a crevasse on the mountain. A boy climbing about in 
the dark might easily break his neck. You were wrong not to speak of it 


sooner, for how is any one to find him, now that the daylight is gone?” 


“Of course everybody will blame me for it,” the aunt retorted. “That is the 
way when a person is uncomplaining. No one will believe” (and here she told 
the truth) “what a stubborn, malicious, deceitful child he has been, nor how he 
has made my life miserable all through these long, long years. He will never 
be anything but an idle tramp.” 

The grandmother could bear no more in silence. She rose from the table, 
her eyes flashing with indignation. 

“Stop, neighbor, for pity’s sake!” she protested. “I know Rico very well. 
Ever since the father brought him here I have seen him almost constantly. 
Instead of saying harsh things about the child remember what danger he may 
be in this very minute. Don’t you suppose that he may also have some reason 
to complain?” 

The aunt had been thinking all day of Rico’s words, “I will take myself out 
of your way,” and trying to justify her own position. Now the grandmother’s 
rebuke made her ashamed. “I will go back,” she said, as she stepped out into 
the dark field. “Rico may have come home while I have been standing here.” 
In her heart she knew that she would be glad to find this true, but the little 
house was empty and still. 

Early the next morning the neighbors set forth to search carefully in the 
ravines and along the approaches to the glacier. When Stineli’s father noticed 
that she had followed the others he said, “That is right, Stineli; you can get 
into places where bigger folk could not go.” 

“But, father,” said Stineli, “if Rico went up the road he couldn’t have fallen 
into any such place, could he?” 

“Of course he could!” said the father. “He was such a dreamer that it 
would have been easy enough for him to lose his way. He probably paid no 
attention to where he was going, and wandered off toward the mountains.” 

A great fear entered Stineli’s heart when she heard this. For days she could 
scarcely eat or sleep and she went listlessly about her work as if she did not 
know what she was doing. 

No one could be found who had seen Rico since the night he left home. As 


time went on he was given up for dead. The neighbors tried to console one 


another by saying: “He is better off as it is. The child had no one to look after 


him properly.” 


CHAPTER X. ALITTLE LIGHT 


STINELI BECAME MORE and more depressed as the days passed. The 
children complained, “Stineli won’t tell us any more stories and she won’t 
laugh with us any more.” 

One day the mother spoke to the father about the change in Stineli, but all 
that he said was: “It is because she is growing so rapidly. Let her rest a little 
and give her plenty of goat’s milk to drink.” 

After about three weeks had passed in this way, the grandmother went with 
Stineli to her room one evening and said, “I can understand, dear, how hard 
you find it to forget about Rico, but I am afraid that you are not resigning 
yourself to the inevitable as it should be your duty to do for the sake of the 
dear ones about you.” 

“But, grandmother,” sobbed Stineli, “you don’t know how it hurts me to 
think that I gave Rico the notion of going to the lake; and now that he has 
been killed, I am to blame for it.” 

A great load seemed to fall from the grandmother as she heard these words. 
She had given Rico up for lost, for she could not otherwise account for his 
complete disappearance. A strong hope of his safety now came to her. 

“Tell me, child,” she said, “all that you know about his going to the lake.” 

Stineli told of Rico’s longing to see the pretty lake he remembered, and 
how she had advised him to make the trip. “I am sure,” she said, “that Rico 
started for the lake, but father says that he would get killed anyway.” 

“We have a right to hope for something better,” said the grandmother. 


“Have you forgotten the song we sang the last night that Rico was with us? 


‘Whatever in His care is laid 


Shall have a happy end.’ 


Of course it was wrong of you to advise Rico without consulting your 
parents, but you did it thoughtlessly and meant no harm, so you may dare to 
hope that there will be a happy ending to Rico’s going to the lake. I feel 
satisfied now that the child is alive and that he will be taken care of.” 

From that time on Stineli began to be her old self. To be sure, she missed 
her friend, but she cherished a secret hope that he would return to her. Day by 
day she looked up the road to see if he might not possibly be coming down 
the Maloja Pass, but the seasons came and went and nothing was heard from 


the missing boy. 


CHAPTER XI. ALONG JOURNEY 


WHEN RIco was so harshly dismissed by his aunt that Sunday evening, he 
went up to his room and took a chair in the darkness. His intention was to stay 
there only until his aunt had gone to bed. It seemed a simple undertaking to 
him to find his lake, now that Stineli had told him her plan. He dreaded the 
aunt’s interference, although he knew that she would be glad to have him 
gone. His first thought upon reaching his room was, “I will go to-night, as 
soon as she has gone to bed.” 

A feeling of relief swept over Rico as he contemplated the future when he 
should be able to live for days without seeing the aunt. He thought of the 
beautiful flowers he would gather to bring back to Stineli, for there was not 
the least doubt in his mind about his coming back to her. Then, as he walked 
in fancy on the sunny shore of the lake, and thought of its beautiful setting, he 
fell asleep. 

His uncomfortable position awakened him at last. The violin still lay in his 
lap, and as he felt it his plan came to his mind. The room was still as dark as 
when he had entered in the early evening. He was glad that he was wearing 
his best suit. He put on his hat and, going softly down the stairs, he quietly 
pushed back the bolt and let himself out into the brisk morning air. 

Over the hills he could see the first glimmer of morning. Soon he heard the 
cocks announcing the break of day, and he increased his pace so that he might 
get beyond the town before it was light enough for him to be recognized. He 
very much enjoyed the walk, combined with the feeling of freedom, as soon 
as he got to the open country. It was familiar to him, for he and the father had 
many times walked there together. He had no idea of the distance to the top of 
the Maloja, but after he had walked steadily for two hours, it began to seem 


like a long way. 


Bright daylight came at last, and after another hour of brisk walking he 
reached the summit of the mountain, where he and the father had so often 
stood looking at the scenery about them. A sunny morning was spread over 
the hills. The evergreen tops shimmered in the distance as if sprinkled with 
gold. Rico sat down by the roadside, a very tired and hungry boy, and well he 
might be, for he had eaten nothing since Sunday noon. Perhaps, he thought, 
he should find it much easier now that his way would be going downhill, and 
possibly it would not be much farther to the lake. 

As Rico sat by the roadside, lost in thought, the large stagecoach came 
rumbling by. Rico had often seen it and envied the coachman on that high seat 
where he could look about him so well and have control of those fine large 
horses. The coach halted in the driveway leading to the inn at the summit. 
Rico came closer and watched the driver as he came out of the inn; he had 
remained but a moment, and he was now carrying a huge slice of black bread 
and a large piece of cheese. He cut these into strips and began to eat them, 
occasionally giving a bite to the horses. While they were contentedly eating, 
the driver noticed Rico’s interested attention. 

“Well, little musician,” he said, “will you eat with us? Come nearer and I 
will give you some.” 

Rico had not realized how hungry he was until he saw the bread and 
cheese, but he quickly stepped forward at the invitation. The coachman cut 
such a large piece of bread and put such a thick slice of cheese on it that Rico 
had to find a place to lay his violin in order to have both hands free to hold his 
liberal portion. It pleased the man to see the way in which Rico attacked his 
breakfast, and he took the occasion to ask him a few questions. 

“You are a very young musician. Can you play anything?” 

“Yes, two new songs, and a few others.” 

“Is that so! And where do you expect your little legs to take you?” 

“To Peschiera on Lake Garda,” was Rico’s prompt reply. 

The coachman laughed so heartily at this that Rico was puzzled. 

“That is great!” said he. “Don’t you know that a little one like you could 


wear out the soles of his shoes, and his feet too, before he would see a drop of 


water from Lake Garda? Who sends you down there?” 

“T go of my own accord,” said Rico. 

“Bless me, did you ever see such a child! Where is your home?” 

“T don’t know; maybe it is at Lake Garda,” said Rico, earnestly. 

The coachman looked thoughtfully at the boy. He did not look like a 
runaway, neither did he have the appearance of neglect. His black curly hair 
hanging over his Sunday frock was very pretty and childlike. His attractive 
appearance and honest looks gained the man’s sympathy. 

“You carry your passport in your face, my lad,” he said. “It is all right, 
even if you don’t know where your home is. What will you give me if I put 
you on the high seat beside me and take you a long way on your journey?” 

Rico stared in amazement. To think of sitting on that high seat and riding 
down the valley! How he longed for the experience, but what had he to pay? 
“T haven’t anything to give but my violin, and I couldn’t part with that,” he 
said at last. 
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“Well,” said the coachman, laughing, “I shouldn’t know what to do with 
that if I had it, so you may keep it. Come, we will get on now, and you can 
play for me anyway.” 

Rico scarcely dared believe that the man meant what he said, but it was 
true, and he was hoisted up to the seat. The passengers were inside the coach, 
with the windows down, as the morning was cool. The driver took up the 
reins and they started down the hill that Rico had wanted to pass over for so 
long a time. In what a remarkable way was his desire fulfilled! He felt as if he 
were sailing between heaven and earth, and wondered how it had all come 
about. 

“Tell me, little traveler,” began the coachman, “where is your father?” 

“He is dead,” answered Rico. 

“Is that so! Where is your mother?” 


“She is dead, too,” came the answer. 


“That is too bad! How about grandfather and grandmother?” 

“They are dead.” 

“Well, well!” exclaimed the man. “But you must have brother or sister?” 

“They are dead,” was again Rico’s sad reply. 

“What was your father’s name?” 

“Enrico Trevillo from Peschiera on Lake Garda.” 

This made the coachman conclude that the boy belonged rightfully to 
Peschiera and that possibly he had been kidnapped by a mountaineer. 
However that might be, he determined to help the boy to get back to where he 
evidently belonged, and so he dismissed the matter from his mind. 

After they had descended the first hill and were riding along on a 
comparatively level stretch of road, the driver said, “Now, little musician, 
play us a lively piece of music.” 

Rico tuned his instrument, and feeling very grateful to the good man for 
letting him ride, he not only began to play but to sing with all the strength of 
his bell-like voice, “Come down, little lambs, from the sunniest height.” 

It so happened that there were on the coach three students who were taking 
a vacation trip in the hills. To them the music was most welcome, and 
Stineli’s verses appealed to their sense of humor. Rico was asked again and 
again to sing the song, and they joined in the singing as soon as they had 
learned the words. Sometimes they laughed so hard that they had to go back 
to the beginning. 

Thus the journey progressed merrily. If Rico stopped playing, they asked 
him for more, and threw him pieces of silver until he had quite a sum in his 
hat which he held safely between his knees. 

All the windows were now open, and some of the passengers were leaning 
out, trying to get a glimpse of the musician. The fun did not cease until the 
noon hour brought them to an inn, where they were to stop for dinner. The 
driver helped Rico transfer the money from his hat to his pockets, saying, “I 
am glad that you have that, for now you can buy your dinner.” 

The students had not been able to see Rico from their position on the 


coach, and were much surprised to find such a little boy. Their good humor 


increased, and they took him in their midst, giving him a place at their table 
and waiting upon him as upon an honored guest. Rico could not remember of 
ever having seen so pretty a table or of ever having eaten so good a dinner. 

“From whom did you learn that song?” asked one. 

“From Stineli; it is her song, because she made it herself,” answered Rico. 

“That was clever of Stineli,” said another. “Let us drink to her health and 
happiness, since her song has so richly entertained us this morning!” 

The noon hour was gone all too soon. As the passengers began taking their 
places in the coach, a large, heavily built man, clad in a brown worsted suit 
and carrying a heavy cane, came to Rico and said: “See here, little man, you 
sang very well this morning. I heard you from my window, and I want to tell 
you that I am in the business of buying and selling sheep, so I want to give 
you something, because you sang to us about the little lambs.” Then he 
pressed a large piece of silver into Rico’s hand. 

The man entered the coach, and the sturdy driver tossed Rico to his seat as 
if he were but a toy in his hands. A moment later they were speeding down 
the valley. 

Later in the afternoon Rico played again for them. He went over all the 
tunes he knew and finally played the melody and sang the song that he had 
learned from the grandmother the previous evening. This dreamy air must 
have lulled the students to sleep, for he heard nothing more from them. He put 
away his violin and watched the daylight fade and the stars begin to twinkle. 
The evening breeze was cooling the air. Rico thought of Stineli and the 
grandmother, and wondered what they were doing. In imagination he heard 
the vesper bells, and then he wondered no longer. He seemed to be with them 
as he folded his hands and, looking up to the star-sprinkled heaven, prayed as 
they had taught him. 


CHAPTER XII. THE JOURNEY CONTINUED 


RICO HAD FALLEN asleep. He was awakened by the coachman, who wanted 
to help him from the wagon. Everybody had hurried away except the students, 
who came to Rico to bid him good luck for the journey and ask him to tell 


Stineli about them. Then with a merry “good-by” they too departed. Rico 
could hear them singing Stineli’s song as they went. 


“If we think not at all, 


Can we ever be sad?” 


The next moment found Rico standing in the darkness, without any idea as 
to where he was or what he should do. It occurred to him that he had not 
thanked the coachman for having taken him so far, and he wanted to do so 
before going away. The man and the horses had disappeared, and it was too 
dark to see where they were. Soon Rico detected a faint glimmer to his left; 
this proved to be the light from the lantern in the barn, and he could dimly see 
the horses being led through the door into the stable. Rico hurried to the 
place, and finding that the large man who carried the cane was standing in the 
doorway, apparently waiting for the driver, the boy waited there also. 

The sheep buyer could not have noticed Rico at first, for suddenly he 
exclaimed: “What, you still here, little one? Where are you going to spend the 
night?” 

“T don’t know where,” answered Rico. 

“You don’t know where! at eleven o’clock at night — a little one like you! 
What does this mean?” the man’s breath nearly failed him in his 
astonishment, but he had no chance to finish his exclamation, for the 
coachman came out just at that moment, and Rico immediately stepped up to 


him, saying, “I forgot to thank you for bringing me so far, and I wanted to.” 


“Good that you did!” said the driver. “I was busy with the horses and 
forgot that I meant to hand you over to a friend.” The coachman turned to the 
other man, saying: “Here, good friend, I intended to ask you if you wouldn’t 
take this child with you down the valley, since you were going that way. He 
wants to go to Lake Garda, and he seems to be all alone in the world — you 
know what I mean.” 

“Stolen, perhaps,” said the large man as he cast a pitying glance at Rico. “I 
have little doubt of his belonging to those who would do well by him if they 
had him. Of course I will take him with me.” He motioned Rico to follow him 
as he bade the coachman good night. 

A short walk brought them to the door of an inn; they entered and took 
chairs at a small table in one corner of the room. “Let us count your money,” 
said Rico’s new friend. “We can tell then how far it will take you on your 
journey. Where is it that you wish to g0?” 

“To Peschiera on Lake Garda,” answered Rico. He took all the money 
from his pockets and piled it on the table, putting the large piece of silver on 
top. 

“Is that large piece the only one you have?” asked the friend. 

“The only one. I got it from you,” answered Rico. 

It pleased the man to have Rico remember this, and he was glad to know 
that of all the listeners he had been the most liberal. It occurred to him to add 
another coin, but the supper he had ordered came in just then, so he said 
instead: “Very well, you may keep what you have for to-morrow. I will pay 
for the supper and lodging to-night.” 

Rico was so tired that he found it difficult to eat anything. The man noticed 
this and let him go straight to bed. He had scarcely touched the pillow before 
he was fast asleep. 

Early the following morning Rico was aroused from a sound slumber by 
his friend, who stood before him, cane in hand, ready for the journey. A few 
moments later Rico joined him in the breakfast room, where their coffee was 
awaiting them. The man helped Rico to an abundant breakfast, telling him 


that they had a long journey before them, so that they must be fortified against 


hunger on the way. “A part of our trip to-day will be taken on the water, and 
that always sharpens a person’s appetite,” said he. 

The breakfast over, the travelers started on their way. They walked a short 
distance and then turned a corner, where Rico caught his breath in surprise, 
for a beautiful lake lay before them. “Aren’t we at Lake Garda?” he asked. 

“No, no, we are a long way from it yet,” replied his friend. “This is Lake 
Como, where we take a steamer.” 

They were soon at the steamship landing, where they entered a small 
vessel. The sunny shore seemed to speak a welcome to Rico. He and the man 
had taken chairs at a table. Rico took his largest piece of silver and laid it on 
the table in front of his friend, who was sitting with his hands resting on his 
cane. 

“What is that for?” he asked. “Have you too much money to suit you?” 

“You told me that I must pay to-day,” said Rico. 

“Tt is good of you to remember,” said the man, “but you mustn’t put your 
money on the table like that. Let me take it and I will settle the bill for you.” 

He went to the ticket agent, but when he saw how full his own purse was, 
he could not bear to use the only large piece the child possessed, so he gave it 
back to Rico with his ticket, saying: “There, you had better keep this; you 
may need it to-morrow. I am with you now, and there may be no one to look 
after you when I am gone. Who knows how much you may have occasion to 
use later! When you get to Peschiera have you some one to whom you can 
go?” 

“T don’t know of any one,” answered Rico. 

The man stifled his surprise, but he had a secret fear that all might not go 
well with the child. He resolved to find out more about the boy on his return 
trip, thinking that the coachman would be able to tell him, and so he asked 
Rico no more questions. 

When the steamer had landed her passengers, the man said, “We must 
hurry across to the railway station to catch our train, Rico, and I am going to 


take you by the hand; then I shall be sure not to lose you.” 


Rico had all he could do to keep up with the man, who walked on rapidly. 
He wished for time to look about him, but he had to wait until they reached 
the train, which was the first one he had ever seen. He felt very strange in it, 
even with the man at his side. He was glad that he was near a window, where 
he could look out, as everything was of interest to him. 

After about an hour’s ride, Rico’s friend said: “We are coming into 
Bergamo, where I shall have to leave you, Rico. All that you have to do is to 
sit still until the conductor comes to help you off, and then you will know that 
you are in Peschiera. He has promised me that he will tell you.” 

Rico very earnestly thanked his benefactor, and then he and the good man 
parted, each being sorry to leave the other. 

Sitting in the corner of the car, Rico meditated upon all that had come to 
pass in the last few days of his life. No one in the compartment paid any 
attention to him, and he was glad to spend his time looking out of the window, 
thinking of whatever he wished. Three hours had passed before the conductor 
came to him and took his hand to help him down the steps. Then pointing 
toward the station he said, “Peschiera.” The train started on, and Rico 


watched it move away until it was lost to view in the distance. 


CHAPTER XIII. LAKE GARDA 


Rıco WALKED A few paces away from the station and looked about him. 
This large white building, the open space in front of it, the winding street in 
the distance, were all strange to him. He was positive that he had never seen 
them before. He had to confess to himself, “I have not come to the right place, 
after all.” 

He sadly followed along the path between the trees until he came to a turn 
in the road which brought him to a sudden standstill, for before him lay the 
sky-blue lake, the water shimmering in the sunshine. Yonder were the 
towering hills in the distance, with the faint outlines of the white dwellings in 
the valleys. How familiar it seemed! Many a time he had stood just where he 
was at present. He recognized the trees, but where was the house? Oh, there 
should be a little white house near by, but it was gone! There was the street 
that led to it. How well he remembered it! There were the red flowers in the 
abundance he had been used to seeing. There ought to be a bridge a little 
farther down. In his eagerness to see it he ran toward it, and sure enough, it 
was there, just as memory had pictured it. 

A flood of recollections overpowered him. It was here that a lovely, loving 
woman had held him by the hand, — his mother. In fancy he saw her face 
distinctly and heard the sweet words of her lips, and understood anew the love 
revealed in her youthful eyes. Throwing himself upon the grass, Rico wept 
bitterly. 

The sun was setting before he dried his eyes and began to think of what he 
should do. The golden evening glow that his memory had cherished was on 
the water, the hills had taken the violet tints, and the fragrance of the roses 
perfumed the air. The beauty of the place comforted him, and he thought, 


“How I wish Stineli could see this!” 


When Rico left the bridge, the sun had set and the light of day was fast 
fading away into darkness. It seemed more like a home than anything he had 
known for years, and he reluctantly left the place. His first purpose was to 
take a closer look at the red flowers that he had noticed in the garden. He 
found a path leading from the street, where he could obtain a good view of 
them. It seemed to Rico that there must be bushels of the buds among the 
trees, shrubs, and vines. Again he thought, “If only Stineli could see them!” 

Rico could see a sturdy boy in the garden, cutting grapes from the vines. 
The side door of the attractive white house in front of the garden stood wide 
open. The young man noticed Rico and stopped his whistling to say, “Come 
here and play a tune if you can.” This was said in Italian, and Rico wondered 
at his own understanding of the words, for he was sure that he could not speak 
like that. After the young man had asked some questions and discovered that 
Rico could not answer, he directed him to the house to play there. 

Rico stopped at the door and played and sang Stineli’s song from 
beginning to end. Through the open door he noticed a lady sitting beside a 
child’s bed, sewing. When Rico was about to turn away, a little pale face was 
raised from the pillow and he heard a voice say, “Play some more, please.” 

Rico played another melody and again turned to go, but the child repeated, 
“Play some more.” 

So it happened time after time until Rico had played all the tunes he knew. 
When the little boy saw that Rico was really going away, he began to cry, 
begging Rico to come to him. The lady came out, offering a coin to Rico, who 
had played for the child with no thought of money. Then it occurred to him 
again that Stineli had said that people would give him something if he played 
for them, so he took it and put it into his pocket. 

The lady asked where Rico came from and where he was going, but he 
could not answer. 

“Have you parents here?” she continued, and Rico shook his head in reply, 
thus telling her that he could understand. Then she asked if he were all alone, 
and Rico nodded. “Then where will you go?” she questioned, and Rico shook 


his head with a little gesture to indicate that he did not know. 


The lady called the young man from the garden, and Rico heard her direct 
him to take the child to the hotel for the night, and to tell the landlord that the 
bill for lodging and supper was to be sent to her. “Perhaps the people at the 
hotel can understand the language he speaks,” she said. “He must have been 
away a long time to forget so much. He is too young to be out alone, and I 
want you to tell them to show him the way he wishes to go in the morning.” 

The little invalid was still crying, and the mother at last asked Rico if he 
would come to see him in the morning. As soon as he saw Rico nod his 
assent, the boy was satisfied. 

It was about ten minutes’ walk to the city proper. The young man led Rico 
directly to the landlady and explained his errand. In the meantime Rico 
noticed that the living room was filled with men who were smoking and 
talking. He heard the landlady dismiss the boy with, “Very well, I will do as 
you say.” 

She looked Rico over from head to foot as she asked him where he came 
from. He answered in German that he had come down the Maloja and could 
understand what the people said, although he could not speak in the same 
way. The landlord, who understood German, told Rico that he had been up to 
the mountains himself. 

“We will talk about it later,” he said, “if you will play for the guests a few 
moments first.” They had called for music as soon as they saw the violin. 

Rico was very tired, but he obediently played and sang, beginning as usual 
with Stineli’s song. None of the guests understood German, and they talked 
and laughed during the song. As soon as he had finished, some one called for 
a lively tune, and Rico tried to think of something they might like. He had 
never heard the music of the dance halls, but he finally thought of 


“Una sera 


In Peschiera.” 


The men joined Rico in the singing, much to his surprise, and they made 
the strongest chorus he had ever heard. It was fine to lead so many voices, and 


he played through the whole number of verses. 


When the song was ended, there was such a jubilee that Rico could not 
imagine what it meant. They surrounded him, shaking his hands and patting 
his shoulders, and then asked him to drink with them. 

Rico was bewildered, for he could not understand their surprise that he, a 
stranger, should know their song, — the song that no one outside their locality 
would care to learn. Moreover, he had played it with feeling, like a loyal 
Peschieran; hence this hilarious gratitude and brotherly welcome. 

Rico’s supper, consisting of boiled rice with chicken, was brought in and 
put on a corner table, and the landlady rescued him from his embarrassment 
by explaining that the child must eat and rest. She led him to the table, 
remaining to serve him. 

Rico was indeed hungry. It seemed as if a long time had elapsed since he 
had taken breakfast with his friend in the early morning, and he had tasted 
nothing since. He had scarcely finished eating when he found it almost 
impossible to keep awake. He had told them, in response to questions, that he 
had no home and that he was going nowhere. 

“That is too bad,” said the husband, kindly. “Don’t worry about anything 
now, for you must go to bed and get a good sleep. Perhaps Mrs. Menotti, the 
lady that sent you here, will give you some work if you go to see her to- 
morrow morning. I have no doubt of her helping you, since you have no 
home.” He did not notice that his wife was trying to keep him from saying 
this. 

The guests called for another song, but Rico was sent to bed, the wife 
taking him up to an attic storeroom that contained a quantity of ear corn and 
had its walls decorated with harnesses. In one corner, however, stood a bed, 
and Rico was soon tucked away in it and asleep. 

After the guests had departed, the woman said to her husband: “I don’t 
want you to send the boy to Mrs. Menotti. I can make him useful myself. 
Didn’t you notice how well he can play? They were all pleased with him, too. 
Mark my words that the boy will make a better player than any of the three 
that we now hire. He will learn the music easily, and we can soon get along 


by hiring only two men on dance days, for we shall have him for nothing, and 


we can hire him out besides. You would be more than foolish to let him go. I 
like his looks very much, and I say that we will keep him.” 
“Very well; I am quite willing,” the husband said amiably. He could see 


how well she had reasoned. 


CHAPTER XIV. NEW FRIENDS 


THE NEXT MORNING the landlady was standing in the doorway of the inn, 
observing the signs of the weather and planning the work of the day, when 
suddenly Mrs. Menotti’s servant appeared. This young man was manager as 
well as servant. He understood his work thoroughly, and the place prospered 
under his care. He had a habit of whistling wherever he went, and people 
thought it was because his life was such a happy, contented one that he could 
not help expressing his satisfaction. 

“If the boy I brought you last evening is still here,” he began, “Mrs. 
Menotti requests that you will send him over to her. Silvio wishes to see him 
again.” 

The landlady stiffened, but tried to say pleasantly: “Yes, to be sure, if she 
is not in too much of a hurry. It so happens that the boy is still in bed, and I 
would rather let him have his sleep out. You can go back and tell Mrs. 
Menotti that I will send him over later, as he is not going any farther. I have 
taken him for good and all. He is a little neglected orphan, but I will see that 
he is provided for hereafter.” 

When Rico at last awoke, he felt as fresh as if he had not taken the long 
journey the day before. The landlady admired his neat appearance as he came 
down the stairway. She beckoned to him to come to the kitchen, where she 
served him his late breakfast. 

“You may breakfast as well as this every morning, if you like, Rico,” she 
said, as she seated herself opposite him at the little table. “We have a still 
better dinner and supper, for we cook for the guests then. You might pay me 
by helping with the work and playing for us when we want you to, but of 
course it remains for you to decide whether you will stay or not.” 

The landlady had spoken in Italian, but Rico had understood her, and he 


found words enough to say, “Yes, I will stay.” 


When Rico’s breakfast was over, he was taken about the premises so that 
he might become familiar with the house, barn, chicken shed, and yard, and 
also the vegetable garden, for his help would be needed about them all. He 
was later sent to several places of business to get soap, oil, thread, and 
repaired shoes, and each time returned with his errand correctly done. It was 
therefore evident to the landlady that Rico knew the language well enough to 
be of great service to her. The afternoon was half over before she said to him, 
“You may take your violin over to Mrs. Menotti’s and stay until night, if you 
would like to. She is expecting you.” 

Rico was delighted, for that would take him near the place he loved. As 
soon as he reached the lake, he went to the bridge and sat down. He 
recognized this quiet, fragrant spot as all that was left to him of his home, for 
it was still associated with the tender care of his mother as no other place 
could be. Its restfulness appealed to him, and the beauty of the scene was a 
feast after the years spent in the hills. He longed to remain for the rest of the 
afternoon, but he realized that his time belonged to those who had given him a 
home, and so he resumed his way to the sick boy. 

The door was open at Mrs. Menotti’s, and the little invalid heard Rico’s 
step as soon as he entered the garden. Mrs. Menotti came down the path to 
meet him, and welcomed him so cordially and led him to the living room in 
such a motherly way that she won his affection immediately. 

Rico noticed how pleasantly the room opened to the garden. Each night the 
boy’s tiny bed was rolled into an adjoining room, where the mother slept. 
Early every morning it was taken back to the living room, where the morning 
sun and pleasant outlook gladdened the heart of the little sufferer. Beside the 
bed were the tiny crutches with which the mother at times assisted him to 
move about the room, for he was lame and had never been able to walk. 

As soon as the little one heard Rico, he lifted himself to a sitting posture by 
means of a cord which hung suspended from the ceiling. He could not raise 
himself without help. Rico noticed the frail hands and arms, and the pinched 


look of the wan face. The little frame seemed too delicate to be that of a boy. 


The child had seen but few strangers, though he had often longed for 
company, and now his large blue eyes fastened eagerly upon Rico. 

“What is your name?” he asked at the first opportunity. 

“Rico,” was the answer. 

“Mine is Silvio. How old are you?” 

“T am eleven.” 

“So am I,” said the little one. 

“Why, Silvio, you are forgetting!” broke in Mrs. Menotti. “You are not 
quite four, so Rico can see that you have made a mistake.” 

Silvio changed the subject. “Play something, Rico,” he said. 

Rico stepped some distance away from the bed before beginning to play. 
Mrs. Menotti sat in her accustomed place at the head of the bed. It was hard to 
tire Silvio by playing for him. Rico had exhausted his entire list of pieces, and 
yet the boy called for more. Mrs. Menotti tactfully brought in a plate of 
grapes and had Rico take her chair by the bed, where he and Silvio might 
enjoy them together. She slipped out of the room unnoticed by the children. 
She rejoiced to get out to the garden, for it had been days since Silvio would 
consent to her leaving him. 








PRICK AROS ON 





The children did not find it embarrassing to talk together. Rico could 
answer all the questions that Silvio asked, and was never at a loss to find a 
way of making himself understood where words failed him. The mother had 
time to take a long walk about the garden without Silvio’s having once called 
for her. 

It was getting dark when she returned. Rico rose to leave, but Silvio caught 
hold of his jacket and begged him to stay. 

“Unless you promise to come to see me every day I will not let you go,” he 
said. 

“But, Silvio,” said the mother, “you must remember that Rico cannot 
promise that, even if he would like to, for he must first ask the people with 
whom he is living. I will go to see them to-morrow, and perhaps we can 


arrange it so that Rico can come every day.” 


Silvio grasped Rico’s hand lovingly as he said good-by. “I hope you won’t 
forget to come every day,” he said. Rico was sorry to leave them. He loved 
Silvio and his mother for being so good to him. A homelike atmosphere filled 
the place and made him wish that his work might be done for them instead of 
for the people at the hotel. 

The next afternoon Mrs. Menotti called at the Golden Sun. The landlady 
was much flattered by this visit. She met her guest very cordially and led her 
to the parlor upstairs. Mrs. Menotti at once made her errand known, urging 
the landlady to let her have Rico at least a few evenings a week, saying that 
she should be glad to pay well for the favor. 

The landlady had been thankful that Mrs. Menotti had not interfered with 
her keeping Rico, so she willingly promised to let him go any evening that he 
did not have to play for dances. She was willing, she said, to let Mrs. Menotti 
pay what she pleased. 

It was agreed that Mrs. Menotti should clothe Rico in return for the time he 
would give her. This pleased the landlady immensely, for not only would she 
have all his help for nothing, but he would soon be earning something 
besides. 

The days passed quickly for Rico. In a short time he was speaking Italian 
as if he had always known it. It came to him the more readily because he had 
once known it; then, too, he had a good ear, and caught the true Italian accent 
with wonderful ease. 

The landlady found Rico much more useful than she had expected. She 
praised his neat way of doing his work by saying that she could not have done 
it better herself. If he were sent on an errand, he never failed to return 
promptly. He was industrious, patient, and good-tempered. When people 
questioned him about his past, he was very reticent. The landlady respected 
his silence and did not ask any questions. Thus he never gave his reason for 
coming to Peschiera. A story was told around the town, however, that Rico 
had run away from the people who had abused him in the mountains, that he 
had suffered many hardships on the long journey before he came to Peschiera, 
and that he had found the people there so kind-hearted that he had decided to 


go no farther. Whenever the landlady told the story, she always added that 
Rico deserved the good fortune of having found a home with them. 

The first week of Rico’s stay at the Golden Sun more people than usual 
assembled for the regular dance out of curiosity to see the little boy who had 
had such strange experiences, and to hear him play. In fact, so many came that 
the capacity of the house was taxed. The landlady flitted about among her 
guests as rosy as if she herself were the Golden Sun. Once, as she passed her 
husband, she whispered, “I told you that Rico would help out our dances.” 

Rico listened to the music as the pieces were played, and soon found no 
trouble in playing with the others. When the dancing ceased, he was asked to 
play the Peschiera song, and the dancers sang it enthusiastically as a fitting 
close to their evening of fun. It seemed to Rico that they had been 
boisterously happy all the evening. The noise had hurt his ears and racked his 
nerves so that he was thankful when it was over. The crowd dispersed after 
the song, and Rico hurried away to his attic bed, where he could at least have 
quiet. 

Later that evening the landlady said to her husband: “You see how well my 
plan works? The next time Rico can take the place of one of the players, so 
that we need hire but two.” 

The husband smiled at his wife’s sagacity and added: “Yes, and he ought to 
be a favorite with those who give tips. There is no question of his getting 
something in that way.” 

Only two days later there was a dance in Desenzano, and Rico was sent 
with the other players. The people there did not sing the Peschiera song, but 
they were as boisterous or worse than the Golden Sun crowd had been. The 
coarse laughter made Rico shudder, so that from beginning to end he thought, 
“If it were only over!” He carried home a pocketful of pennies, which he put 
uncounted into the landlady’s lap. She praised him for doing this and prepared 
a good supper for him. 

Rico had been promised for another dance in Riva the following week, and 
he was glad to go, for it would give him the opportunity to see closely what 


he had always looked at from a distance. Riva lies at the opposite end of the 


lake from Peschiera, and the white houses of the little towns built along the 
shore under the towering, rocky cliffs, had always seemed to throw him a 
glance of welcome. 

The musicians crossed the lake in an open boat under a clear blue sky. 
Rico’s thoughts were mostly with Stineli. He wished again that she might 
know how pretty the lake was, especially since she had at first doubted its 
existence. He knew how much she would enjoy the beautiful sight, and how 
much it would surprise her to see it. He meant to tell her all about it when he 
went back to her. 

The boat landed at Riva all too soon, and a few moments later Rico was 
playing for the same kind of people that he had played for at the two 
preceding dances. It occurred to him that it was much pleasanter to look at the 
white houses and friendly rocks from his accustomed place on the opposite 
shore, or to amuse Silvio at Mrs. Menotti’s, than to play amid the present 
tumult and applause. As they were returning to Peschiera that night he found 
no time to look about the town, though he had long wished to see the place. 

When there were no dances Rico was allowed to go to Mrs. Menotti’s 
every evening, for the landlady wished to prove herself grateful not only to 
Rico but to Mrs. Menotti as well. These evenings were Rico’s greatest 
pleasure. He invariably went to the bridge for a short time on his way over. It 
always gave him fresh comfort, for he knew to a certainty that it was a place 
that had once been a part of his home. He had found the exact spot where his 
mother used to sit most frequently when she held and fondled him. He would 
sit there and think it over and over, actually living in the spirit of the past. 
Each time he had to force himself to realize that Silvio needed him and would 
be waiting. Though it was always a little hard to leave the place, his peace of 
mind was restored as soon as he came to Mrs. Menotti’s, for she had endeared 
herself to him, and he realized that from her he received more affection than 
from any one else except Stineli. 

Mrs. Menotti had heard the story about Rico’s suffering in the hills, and 
she considered it wise to forbear asking questions, for fear of recalling to his 


mind painful scenes that had much better be forgotten. She longed to take 


Rico away from the hotel, for she knew that it was not the place for a 
sensitive nature such as his, but she saw that this would be an impossibility. 
Once she fondly put her hand on his head and said, “You poor little orphan, I 
do so wish I could keep you.” 

To Silvi, Rico became more and more necessary. He spoke of him at all 
times of the day and was always listening for his coming. Rico could speak 
fluently by this time, and it was Silvio’s greatest comfort to listen to the 
stories he would tell him. One day Rico told him about Stineli. Silvio was so 
interested that Rico enjoyed telling him about her. He told of Stineli’s seeing 
her brother Sam fall into the creek, and how she reached the place in time to 
catch one of his feet, holding on to him until the father, for whom she called 
as loudly as she could, should get to them. The frightened boy was in the 
meantime screaming with all his might. The father, taking it for granted that 
children are always noisy, did not trouble himself to go immediately, but 
when he had leisurely strolled across the field to find out why they called, he 
found Stineli still holding her brother. 

Rico told how she drew pictures for Peter and made playthings for Urschli 
out of wood, moss, or rushes, — sometimes with all combined, — and how 
all the children wanted her when they were sick, because she could entertain 
them so well. He also told of the good times he and Stineli had enjoyed 
together, and he became so animated in the telling that one would scarcely 
have recognized the quiet, sober Rico. Silvio’s delight in these stories made 
both boys forget to look at the clock in time for Rico to leave as early as 
usual. He was startled to see how late it was and hastily rose to go. 

“Good night, Silvio,” he said. “I am sorry that I cannot come to-morrow or 
the next day, but I must play for some dances.” 

This was too much for Silvio’s patience, and he called to his mother, who 
hastily came from the garden in the greatest anxiety. 

“Mother!” he cried, “Rico shall not go back to the hotel any more! I want 
him to stay here and I wish that you would make him. You will do it, won’t 
you, Rico?” 

“Tf I didn’t have to help at the hotel, I would,” answered Rico. 


Mrs. Menotti had feared such a scene for some time, but was troubled to 
know how to meet it even now. She knew too well what Rico was worth to 
the landlady and her husband in dollars and cents to entertain the faintest hope 
of their letting him go from them. She tried to quiet Silvio as best she could, 
and affectionately drew Rico to her, saying “You poor little orphan! I wish it 
were so that you might stay with us.” 

“What is an orphan? I want to be one, too,” said Silvio. 

“T am afraid my little boy is naughty to-night,” Mrs. Menotti admonished 
him. “An orphan is one who has neither father nor mother, and no place that 
he can call home. Don’t ever wish that again.” 

Mrs. Menotti did not notice Rico’s pathetic glance when she gave Silvio 
the meaning of the word. Later when she saw that Rico was gone, she 
supposed that he had slipped away without saying good night, for the sake of 
keeping Silvio quiet, and she gave it no further thought. 

“Now, Silvio,” she said, as she sat down by his bed, “I want to tell you 
something, so that you will never make such a fuss again. We have no more 
right to take Rico away from those people than they would have to take you 
away from me. How should you like never to see the garden again?” 

“I would come right home if they took me,” was Silvio’s valiant answer, 
but the illustration had served to quiet him, and he was soon tucked in his 
little bed and willing to go to sleep. 

It would be hard to tell just what passed in Rico’s mind when he quietly 
left the house that night and went down to the bridge. “I know now that I am 
an orphan,” he murmured, “and that there is no place that I can call home.” 
He longed to stay on the bridge all night, for its sweet association with the 
past was his only comfort, but he knew that the landlady would become 
alarmed at his absence, so he forced himself away to his cheerless attic. 

He did not need a candle to find his way to the bed, and he much preferred 
not to see his surroundings. An eager desire to see Stineli possessed him. He 
meant to tell her how it comforted him to know that she cared for him. It was 


late in the night before he could quiet his thoughts for sleep. 


CHAPTER XV. AN EMPHATIC APPEAL 


THE MATTER, HOWEVER, was not at all satisfactorily settled for Silvio. He 
understood that he must do without Rico for two days, but it wore upon his 
patience as the hours dragged along. He fretted and tossed about, wishing 
continually for Rico. Before the second day was over Mrs. Menotti’s strength 
had been severely taxed. 

When Rico understood that he was really homeless, his thoughts turned to 
Stineli more than ever before. A new feeling of satisfaction came to him as he 
considered how much her friendship had meant to him and how much the 
future might mean if they could be again together as in days past. So 
continually had she been in his mind the last few days, that he had scarcely 
reached Silvio’s side before he said, “Silvio, it seems to me as if no one could 
be quite happy without Stineli.” 

“Mamma, I want Stineli,” said Silvio, as he pulled himself to a sitting 
posture. “I want her to come to me because I can’t have Rico, and he says that 
no one can be quite happy without her.” 

Mrs. Menotti knew of whom they were speaking, for she had often heard 
Rico mention her during the years he had been with them. “Yes,” she said, “it 
would be delightful if we could have her, but my little boy must not forget to 
be reasonable.” 

“But we can have her, mamma,” broke in Silvio. “Rico knows where she 
is, and he can go to-morrow and bring her to us.” 

Mrs. Menotti had for some time secretly wished that Rico might find for 
her some one to assist in the care of Silvio, but she would not for a moment 
consider letting the boy go back to the perils from which he had so fortunately 
escaped. She sought to change the subject of conversation between the 


children, and endeavored to interest them in other things, but she failed to 


keep them from going back to the original subject. Silvio would invariably 
say, “Rico knows where she is and he must get her.” 

“Do you suppose that Rico will deliberately go among those wicked 
people to get her, when he can stay here in safety?” asked the mother. 

“Will you?” said Silvio, fastening his large blue eyes upon Rico. 

“Surely, I will go,” said Rico enthusiastically. 

“Rico, have you lost your senses?” exclaimed Mrs. Menotti. “What do you 
suppose I can do with you when you both begin to be unreasonable? You had 
better play something for Silvio, Rico, and I will go to the garden for a while. 
By the time I get back I shall hope to find two good, sensible boys.” 

The boys, however, did not care for music to-night, and they talked, 
instead, of possible ways of bringing Stineli to them and of how it would 
seem to have her there. 

When she returned from the garden, where she had enjoyed the quiet 
evening, Mrs. Menotti had to remind Rico that it was time to go home. Silvio 
urged his mother for a promise that Rico might be allowed to go for Stineli, 
and both boys eagerly awaited her answer. 

“You may feel differently about it in the morning, children,” she said. “I 
want you to go to sleep in peace; possibly before the night is over I can think 
of a way to Satisfy you.” 

Early the following morning Silvio raised himself in bed to see if his 
mother was awake and said, “Have you thought of a way, mamma?” 

Mrs. Menotti could not say that she had, and again the child’s discontent 
broke out. All that day and the next and for many days thereafter he would 
not be comforted. Mrs. Menotti thought it was only a fancy and would wear 
itself out, but the extra strain upon the boy began to tell upon his health to 
such an extent that the mother became alarmed. She was convinced that Silvio 
ought to have a companion, and she resolved to consult with some 
trustworthy person, to see if it were possible to get a child from the hills in 
safety. Mrs. Menotti understood that Rico had escaped from ill treatment in 
the hill country, and she avoided asking him questions about his past life, 


hoping that he was young enough to let silence efface all unpleasant 


memories. On this account she felt quite unwilling to let him undertake the 
journey, and even the consideration of such a possibility brought to her a 


fuller realization of how necessary he had become to their own happiness. 


CHAPTER XVI. THE ADVICE 


UNDER THESE CONDITIONS it was a pleasure and relief to Mrs. Menotti to 
see the pastor walking up the garden path. He came frequently to inquire after 
the health of the little one. As usual he was dressed in his long black coat. 

“Silvio, the pastor is coming; isn’t that nice?” said Mrs. Menotti, as she 
went to the door to meet him. 

“I don’t want to see him. I wish it were Stineli,” said Silvio, pouting. Then 
seeing that the pastor had heard him, he covered his head with the bedclothes. 

“My little boy is out of humor to-day, and I am sure he didn’t mean what 
he said,” apologized the mother. 

They heard the boy under the covers say, “I did mean it.” 

The pastor must have suspected where the voice came from, for he walked 
straight over to the bed, although there was not a bit of Silvio in sight. He 
said: “God bless you, my son, how are you feeling, and why do you hide 
yourself like a little fox? Creep out of there and tell me what you mean by 
Stineli.” 

Instantly Silvio’s head was out and he said, “Rico’s Stineli.” 

“You must be seated, pastor,” said Mrs. Menotti. “I will tell you what 
Silvio means, for I want your advice very much.” 

Mrs. Menotti recited in detail all that she knew about Stineli, the reason 
why they wished for her, and the obstacles in the way of getting her. “I have 
thought,” she said, “that it might be a good thing for the girl to get away from 
those wicked people, and I wonder if you can think of a safe way to bring her 
here.” 

“T think,” said the pastor, “that you have been misinformed about those 
people in the mountains. I am sure that there are kind-hearted men and 
women living there as well as here. People travel so much in these days that I 


am sure that it cannot be much of a task to get up there. One thing I am 


positive about is that the journey can be taken in absolute safety. Iknow some 
live-stock dealers who regularly make the trip from Bergamo to the 
mountains, and who will be able to tell me all about it. Since you are 
interested, I will see one of the men as soon as I go to Bergamo and I will let 
you know when I return.” 

Silvio’s eyes had grown larger as the pastor spoke, and he began to feel a 
great respect for the man who could so ably take his part. When the pastor 
extended his hand to Silvio in parting, the boy fairly plunged his little palm 
into the larger one, as much as to say, “You deserve it now.” 

Weeks passed by as Mrs. Menotti waited to hear further news from the 
minister, but Silvio’s patience did not again fail him. He felt sure that the 
good man would help him to get what he wished. 

When Rico heard that there was hope of his being sent for Stineli, he 
forgot that he had ever been sad. The expectation of having her there to enjoy 
the beautiful scenes and to share his companionship fairly made the world 
over for him. His serious expression gave way to a happy one, and his 
purpose so animated him that it added a new charm to his manner. He went 
often to see Silvio, and took pleasure in entertaining him by relating incidents 
of his active life among the people with whom he lived. He stopped playing 
the dreamy airs and substituted those more suited to his present mood. He 
played so well by this time that Mrs. Menotti was proud of his ability, and she 
often gave up a walk in order to listen to him. It was here, with those who 
loved him, that Rico enjoyed the music he had learned. The only regret of the 
day came when he had to bid them good night and go away, for it always 
brought afresh the longing for a home of his own. 

The change in Rico was noticed at the hotel where he lived. The landlady 
was much astonished one morning to have him ask her to hire some one else 
to care for the chickens and outbuildings. He thought that he had performed 
those duties as long as was necessary, and he preferred to be released also 
from blacking shoes and from similar work. The landlady remarked that he 
was indeed getting fastidious, but she was too wise to remonstrate, for she 
knew that there would still be enough for him to do. 


Mrs. Menotti had liberally provided Rico with wearing apparel. She 
selected as carefully in material and workmanship as if he were her own 
child. The landlady said that he always went about looking like a little prince, 
and she meant to find no fault in regard to the work he chose to do. “I am 
sure,” she said to her husband, “that since he brings so much money from the 
dances where he plays, I ought not to object to the slight expense of hiring a 
boy to do the menial work about the house and garden. Rico has been a credit 
to us so far.” 

The years had passed rapidly since Rico came to Peschiera. The vague, 
dreamy look in his eyes had given place to one of purpose and determination. 
He had the appearance of one much older than he was. 

Another autumn was at hand. The purple grapes were temptingly ripe on 
the vines, and the oleander blossoms sparkled in the sunshine. One morning, 
about the usual time for Rico to arrive at Mrs. Menotti’s, Silvio was listening 
for his step on the garden walk. He heard the gate open, but when he raised 
himself to look, there was the pastor instead of Rico! Silvio did not hide under 
the covers; instead, he clapped his hands, shouting, “Mamma, the pastor is 
here,” and stretched his arms to him as soon as he entered the room. 

This cordial welcome pleased the minister, and he went directly to Silvio’s 
bed, although he had seen the mother gathering some figs in the garden. He 
took the little one in his arms and said, “How is our Silvio to-day?” 

“Well, thank you. When can Rico go?” 

The good man laughed. “To-morrow morning, my son; he is to go at five 
o’clock,” he answered. 

Later the pastor explained to Mrs. Menotti that he had just returned from 
Bergamo, where he had spent a few days. He had looked up a stock dealer, 
according to his promise, and found that the man had made regular trips to the 
mountains for the last thirty years; every bit of the way that Rico would have 
to go was familiar to him. It so happened that he had made his plans to go up 
again, and if they would send Rico on the early morning train, he would take 
him along and see that he was well cared for; moreover, he had said that as he 


was acquainted with all the coachmen and conductors on the way, he would 


arrange for a safe return trip, so that the young travelers could not possibly go 
astray. 

“I wish that I could be certain that no harm would come to Rico,” said 
Mrs. Menotti to the pastor, as she accompanied him to the gate on his 
departure that morning. 

“You have no reasonable cause for worry,” replied the pastor. “Let the 
child go in peace, and we will pray God to bless the journey.” 

Just at this moment Rico came in sight. Silvio saw him from the doorway 
and shouted: “Don’t tell him! Please don’t tell him! I want to tell him myself. 
Come, Rico; I have something wonderful to tell you.” 

Mrs. Menotti left the boys alone while she packed some things for the 
journey. In a large traveling bag she put a great piece of smoked ham, a loaf 
of fresh bread, a package of dried fruit, some figs fresh from the garden, and a 
bottle of her best fruit juice wrapped in a napkin; next came shirts, stockings, 
shoes, handkerchiefs, and various other things, so that one might suppose that 
Rico were going for a month’s stay instead of a week. 

“How much I have learned to care for that boy,” she thought, as she looked 
about to make sure that nothing had been forgotten, and her heart sent up a 
silent prayer for a safe journey. 

“T think you had better take this bag to the station now, Rico,” she said to 
him when she came downstairs. “Silvio has told you that you are to go on the 
early train, and you will wish to explain matters to the landlady. You must ask 
her if it greatly inconveniences her to let you go so soon.” 

Rico was astonished to find that he was expected to take a traveling bag of 
such huge proportions, but knowing that loving hands had prepared it, he did 
not remonstrate, but took it gladly and did as he was directed. 

When Rico told the landlady that the pastor had planned for him to go to 
the mountains in the morning to get Stineli, she took it for granted that the girl 
was his sister, and inferred that the sister would live with them. Rico’s 
statement that Stineli was to live with Mrs. Menotti undeceived her. It was a 
disappointment, but she gave her consent, feeling thankful to Mrs. Menotti for 


not having tried to get Rico. 


“Tt must be that Rico likes it here,” said the landlady to some guests that 
evening, “because he is going back to get his sister.” She meant to let those 
people in the hills know how good a place the boy had, so she packed a large 
basket with sausages, cheese, and boiled eggs, and spread a loaf of bread with 
fresh butter, saying: “You mustn’t be hungry on the trip. If I put up more than 
you need, they will no doubt be glad to have some up there; besides, you must 
have something on the way back, for you will surely come back to me, won’t 
you, Rico?” 

“In a week I will be here again,” said Rico. He took his violin and went 
over to bid Silvio and the mother good-by. He asked them to care for his 
violin, for he would not have dared to intrust it to any one else. Rico could not 
spend the evening with them, because he was expected to go to bed early. 
Mrs. Menotti’s motherly farewell made his heart go out to her in gratitude, 
and Silvio’s “Come back soon” rang in his ears again and again as he walked 
through the darkness to the hotel. 


CHAPTER XVII. OVER THE MOUNTAINS 


LONG BEFORE FIVE o’clock the following morning, Rico was at the station, 
impatient to be off. He had slept but little during the night, for his mind was 
in a whirl at the thought that he was actually going back to Stineli. How glad 
he was that he might bring her to his good friends on his return! When he 
found that sleep was out of the question, he dressed, and going to the station, 
paced back and forth along the narrow platform until the train came in. 

When Rico selected his place in the car, he was reminded of his ride, years 
ago, when he sat half-frightened in a corner of the seat, with only his violin 
beside him. This time his luggage required more space in the compartment 
than he himself did. 

The stock dealer did not fail to join Rico at Bergamo, and they both 
enjoyed the lovely daylight sail on Lake Como. The boy recognized the place 
where they landed and also the inn where they took the stage. He looked 
especially for the door of the stable, where the lantern had shown him the way 
to the coachman on his former trip. He had not at that time been able to see 
his surroundings very clearly. 

The sun had set when the stage left the inn, so Rico entered the coach with 
his companion. He fell asleep almost immediately and did not wake until 
morning, when the sun was shining over the mountain tops. To his great 
surprise and joy he found that they were going up the zigzag road of the 
Maloja, so familiar to him. He could, however, see nothing but the sharp 
angles in the road, until they arrived at the summit, where they alighted for 
breakfast and to give the horses a rest. After breakfast Rico looked for the 
place where he sat years ago, when he was a tired and hungry little boy. He 
remembered distinctly how he had watched the stage which later picked him 


up and took him down the valley. Everything about him was of interest now, 


and he said to the coachman, “Will it trouble you if I sit up there with you so 
that I can see better?” 

“Certainly not,” said the man; “come up if you want to.” 

The passengers had already taken their places in the coach, and it was but a 
moment later when they started at a lively pace down the long, sloping grade. 
Rico presently saw the lake, the island with its pine trees, and beyond, the 
white houses of Sils. Across the fields was Sils-Maria. The little church 
showed up most distinctly at that distance, but Rico’s eyes were searching for 
something farther down the hill; soon he saw, as he had hoped, the two 
familiar houses. 

Rico’s heart began to beat wildly. Where and how would he find the little 
girl he had not seen for years? Suppose she should not be there any longer? 
Suppose she had forgotten him? It seemed but a moment before the stage 
stopped in Sils, and Rico alighted with his luggage. 

Stineli had seen many hard days since Rico’s disappearance. The children 
had grown older, so that they were less care, but the work, especially since the 
grandmother had died, had fallen more than ever upon her. The children were 
wont to say, “Stineli is the oldest, so she can do that,” and the parents often 
said, “Stineli is young and strong, so she can do that”; thus the willing hands 
were kept busy. She sorely missed Rico and the grandmother, the only ones 
who had ever regarded her comfort, but she tried hard to keep her cheerful 
nature uppermost, although she often thought, “The world is not the same 
now that they are gone.” 

On this sunny Saturday morning Stineli came out of the granary with a 
bundle of straw which she intended to braid into a broom. As she reached the 
path leading to Sils, she let her eyes follow along the dry, smooth way until 
her glance was arrested by the appearance of a strange young man coming in 
her direction. She knew from his dress that he was not a Silsan. He came 
more rapidly as soon as he noticed her and when quite close, stopped and 
looked at her. She glanced inquiringly at his face and immediately recognized 
her long-lost friend. Dropping her bundle, she ran to him, exclaiming: “O 


Rico, you are not dead after all! How glad I am to see you! How very tall you 


have grown! I would never have known you if it had not been for your face; 
nobody else has a face like yours. O Rico, how glad I am that you are here 
again!” 

Rico was pale, — the joy seemed too great, — and he had not been able to 
say one word. Stineli stood blushing in her pride of him, and waited for him 
to speak. 

“You have grown, too, Stineli,” he said at length; “otherwise you are the 
same as ever. The nearer I got to the house the more afraid I became that you 
would be different, so that it would not seem the same here.” 

“O Rico, if only grandmother could know!” said Stineli. “But I must take 
you to the others; they will all be so astonished to see you.” 

When Stineli took Rico into the house the children, unaccustomed to 
strangers, began to hide. The two older ones, Trudt and Sam, came in a 
moment later and shyly said “Good morning” in passing. The mother simply 
inquired if there was anything she could do for the stranger. 

“Don’t any of you know him?” inquired Stineli. “Why, mother, it is Rico.” 

They were just exclaiming in surprise when the father came in to breakfast. 
Rico advanced to shake hands cordially, but the man looked at him blankly 
and said: “Are you a relative? There are so many I may not know them all.” 

“Now father doesn’t know him either!” exclaimed Stineli. “It is Rico, 
papa.” 

“Why, Rico, to be sure,” the father said, gazing at him from head to foot. 
“You look prosperous, my boy; I suppose you have learned a good trade. Let 
us sit down to breakfast, and then you must tell us about yourself.” 

When Rico noticed that the grandmother did not come to breakfast, he 
asked for her. It was the father who answered that they had buried her beside 
the teacher a year ago. Rico said nothing, for the news came as a shock to 
him. He had counted upon the pleasure of seeing the dear old lady who had 
always shown him so much kindness. 

Rico was immediately urged to tell about his wanderings and how he 
happened to go away. He began his story from the night he left, but he spoke 
in detail only when he told of Mrs. Menotti and of Silvio’s home. This led 


him easily to tell them the object of his visit to the hills, and to beg them to let 
him take Stineli back with him when he returned. 

Stineli opened her eyes wide in astonishment, for she had not even 
dreamed of such a possibility. How delightful it would be if she were allowed 
to go with Rico to that beautiful place! The best part of it, of course, would be 
to have him with her or near her again, and how she would love Silvio for 
sending Rico back to her! Thoughts like these kept surging through her brain 
while the father was considering the matter. 

“Tt would, no doubt, be a good thing for Stineli,” he said. “I should like to 
have her get out among people and learn their ways; but there is no use to talk 
about it, for she can’t be spared. We could let Trudt go just as well as not.” 

“Yes,” agreed the mother; “I couldn’t possibly get along without Stineli. I 
am willing that Trudt should go if she wants to.” 

“Goody! goody! I am going and I am glad,” and Trudt clapped her hands 
and danced about. 

Stineli’s face had clouded, but she made no protest, preferring to have Rico 
say what was needful. 

“Tt so happens,” said Rico, calmly, “that Silvio wants Stineli and no one 
else. If Trudt went down there, he would only send her away, so that is out of 
the question. Mrs. Menotti told me to tell you that if Stineli got along well 
with Silvio, she could send home two dollars and a half every month. I am 
just as sure that Stineli will get along with Silvio as if I had already seen them 
together.” 

Stineli’s father pushed his chair away from the table and put on his cap, — 
a habit of his whenever he wished to think seriously about anything. The 
money was an important factor to him. How hard he had to work to earn a 
dollar, and here was an opportunity to get two dollars and a half every month 
without the least effort on his part! It was not long before he hung up his cap 
and said: “She can go if that is the case. I suppose one of the others can learn 
to do things here.” 

Stineli’s face beamed, but the mother sighed as she realized what it would 


mean to her. 


In a moment the father put his cap on again. “I had forgotten,” he said, 
“that Stineli has not been confirmed; she will have to wait until after that.” 

“But, father,” exclaimed Stineli, “I was not planning to be confirmed for 
two years. I can go now and come back when the two years are over.” 

This plan was at last approved, and the parents consoled themselves by 
thinking that they could then keep her at home if they wished. 

“Just as soon as she gets back, I am going,” said Trudt. They all laughed at 
this, while Rico and Stineli exchanged glances and were happy. 

“Now, Stineli, I want to tell you something,” said the father. “I know that 
pandemonium will reign here until you two are gone, so I say the sooner it is 
accomplished the better; then we can have peace and quiet.” It was 
accordingly decided that they should leave the following Monday. 

Rico realized how busy a day Stineli would have, so he asked Sam to 
accompany him about Sils-Maria and the neighborhood. They stopped first of 
all to look at the house across the way, that had at one time sheltered Rico. He 
was informed that strangers lived there, that the aunt had been gone several 
years, and that no one knew where she was. 

Wherever Rico and Sam went that day they failed to find a single person 
who recognized the “foreign-looking young man,” as they called him. On 
their return Rico wished to visit the grandmother’s grave, but they could not 
find it. 

It was evening before they came back to the house, carrying with them 
Rico’s luggage from the station. They found Stineli at the well, scrubbing the 
pails used about the barn. “I can’t believe yet that I am going, Rico,” she said 
as they passed her. 

“T can,” said Rico; “but you haven’t thought about it so long as I have.” 

Stineli was delighted with the change in Rico. “How well and forcibly he 
speaks,” she thought. “He was timid and shy before he went away. He seems 
to inspire confidence, and he looks wonderfully strong and capable.” 

A bed was prepared for Rico in the attic. He did not unpack his lunch until 
the following morning, when it provided a real feast for the children. The figs 


were a novelty to them, and the abundance of good things assured the parents 


that Rico was among friends in the valley. They had no further fears about 
letting Stineli go with him. 


CHAPTER XVIII. TWO HAPPY TRAVELERS 


THE RETURN TRIP had been fully explained to Rico, and he knew that they 
must leave Sils in the evening. Sam was going with Stineli and Rico as far as 
Sils; the rest of the family gathered about the door and waved farewell to 
them until they were lost to view. 

“If grandmother could only see us!” said Stineli, as they neared the little 
church. “Let us go over to her grave for a moment.” This they did, for Stineli 
knew exactly where it was. 

“Are the two children here who are to go to Lake Garda?” they heard the 
coachman say as soon as he arrived. 

Rico and Stineli stepped forward. “All right,” said the man. “I have 
instructions to look after you. The coach happens to be full inside, but I am 
thinking that you are young enough to like it up here with me.” He helped 
them up, tucked a large blanket around them because the night was cool, and 
then the stage rolled on. 

This was the first time that Rico and Stineli had been alone since he came 
back, and they were both glad of the opportunity to sit so cozily in the starry 
night and feel again the sweet companionship that they had given up long 
ago. They had so much to say that they slept but little during the night. They 
reached Lake Como in the morning, and arrived in Peschiera on the same 
train that had carried Rico when he came before. He led Stineli by a 
roundabout way in order to keep the view of the lake hidden by the trees until 
they came to his favorite place on the bridge. 

Suddenly it burst upon them in all its beauty, as Rico had often wished to 
describe it, only it seemed much more beautiful to Rico now that Stineli was 
seeing it, too. He rejoiced to hear her say presently, “Oh, it is prettier than 


Lake Sils — ever so much prettier.” 


They sat down on the bridge, and for the first time Rico spoke to Stineli 
about his mother. He told her how well he remembered her, and how often 
they had been together on this bridge, and how much they had cared for each 
other. 

“Then your home must have been here,” said Stineli. “Where did you go 
when you left the bridge? Can’t you remember that?” 

“Yes, I know just where we went, but I can’t find the house. Everything is 
just as it used to be until I get to the station; I never saw that until I came here 


by myself, and I think they must have taken the house away.” 
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The sun was low in the heavens before they left the bridge. Rico was 
secretly rejoicing over the fact that their coming would be a surprise, for they 
were not expected for a week and here they were at the garden! 


“What a lovely place!” exclaimed Stineli. “What gorgeous flowers!” 


Silvio’s sharp ears heard this exclamation. He pulled himself up in bed and 
called to his mother, “I do believe that Rico has come with Stineli.” 

Mrs. Menotti hastily ran to her son, fearing that he was ill, but just at that 
moment Rico appeared. How glad she was to see him safely back! Her 
surprise and warm welcome were more than Rico had anticipated. Before 
Rico had time to present Stineli the girl had gone directly to Silvio’s bed, 
speaking to him so kindly that he put his arms around her neck and gave her 
the greatest hug his little arms were capable of giving. Mrs. Menotti told Rico 
that she was more than satisfied with the girl’s appearance, and he had no 
fears about her conduct. 

Although she spoke no Italian, Stineli found various ways in which she 
could immediately make herself useful. The Latin words she had learned in 
school helped her, and she tactfully used motions when Rico did not explain 
for her. She carried the tray with Silvio’s supper to his bed and cut the food 
for him, propping him up comfortably with pillows before she joined the 
mother and Rico in the dining room. After supper Stineli made the others go 
to Silvio until she had finished the work, and then she joined them. 

She began to amuse Silvio with a little gift that she had brought in her 
pocket so that it might be convenient when she wished to give it to him. It 
was simply a number of wooden figures, with faces and dresses gaily painted 
on them, and put together on a central piece so that they would dance 
comically when shaken out. This was Peter’s handiwork, and it afforded 
Silvio unceasing amusement. Stineli also made the shapes of animals with her 
hands, and let Silvio watch the shadows on the wall. The mother could hear 
him say, “A rabbit! An animal with horns! A long-legged spider!” 

The clock struck ten before they thought it could possibly be so late. Rico 
immediately arose, for it was his usual time to leave, but a dark cloud seemed 
to settle on his face as he said good night and went out. 

Stineli noticed that something was wrong with Rico, so she followed him 
to the garden. She took his hand impulsively and said: “You have been so 
good to bring me here, Rico, that I shall be very sorry if you are not going to 


be happy. You can come over every day; don’t you think we can be happy?” 


“Yes, and every night, no matter how happy we are here, I have to go away 
and remember that I don’t belong to anybody.” 

“But you must not think that, because you and I have always belonged to 
each other. If you only knew how I missed you all those long years that you 
were away! Many times I had to work so hard that I would rather not have 
lived at all, but I used to think that I would gladly bear it if I could just see 
you once more. Now that everything has turned out so beautifully, I am sure 
that we ought to be happy.” 

“Really, Stineli, I will try,” said Rico, and the cloud vanished as they stood 
with clasped hands for a moment before he left the garden. 

Stineli bade Silvio good night when she returned to the house, but he 
grasped her hand and begged her to stay with him. 

“Very well,” said the mother, “Stineli may stay, but to-morrow she will be 
ill, and you will have to do without her.” 

“Then go to sleep now, but come early in the morning,” said the boy. 

Mrs. Menotti had prepared a cozy room upstairs for Stineli. It overlooked 
the garden, and the outdoor fragrance greeted them as they entered. The girl 
went to sleep feeling assured that her new home would prove to be a happy 
one. 

At first Stineli was handicapped in her new surroundings by her ignorance 
of Italian, but it was remarkable how well she and Silvio entertained each 
other. He was always obedient and cheerful in her presence, and complained 
of loneliness whenever she was gone. Mrs. Menotti noticed with gratitude 
how rapidly her son was gaining in strength. He enjoyed his meals more than 
ever before, for Stineli liked to arrange things prettily, and to plan surprises 
for him on his tray. Then, too, he slept better and longer than had been his 
custom. 

Stineli was tireless in her efforts to please the sick child. She adapted 
everything at hand to his entertainment. Having always lived with children, 
she understood how to amuse them. In a remarkably short time she had 


learned all the Italian that Silvio used. She soon began to tell him stories, 


although some words failed her and others came with painful slowness for a 
time. 

Now that Mrs. Menotti was freed from the care of Silvio, she formed the 
habit of going to meet Rico when she saw him coming. She was always eager 
to express her appreciation of Stineli. 

“I hadn’t supposed that a young girl could be so thoughtful,” she said at 
one time. “She does things for Silvio from morning until night as if it were a 
real pleasure to her, and she knows as much about housekeeping as a woman. 
I feel as if it were Sunday every day.” Rico never tired of hearing Stineli 
praised. 

Any one seeing the group sitting so cozily together when Rico was there 
would have taken them to be a very happy family, and so they were until the 
hour arrived for Rico to leave them. His face darkened every night so that 
Stineli was worried, but Mrs. Menotti was too much absorbed in Silvio’s 


happiness to notice it. 


CHAPTER XIX. CLOUDS AT LAKE GARDA 


ONE EVENING WHEN Rico came, he said that he could not be with them 
again for two days, as he must go to Riva to play for a dance. This was a 
disappointment to them all, and especially to Stineli. “I hope the weather will 
be good,” she said; “then you will have such a fine sail on the lake. It will be 
beautiful, too, coming back in the moonlight.” 

Everything Rico played that night was sad, and he failed, in spite of his 
efforts, to shake off his wretchedness. Long before it was ten o’clock he put 
up his violin and rose to go. Mrs. Menotti urged him to stay, but she did not 
notice his unhappy face. 

“T will go with Rico for a little way,” said Stineli. 

“No, no; don’t go away, Stineli!” cried Silvio. 

“Stay with him, Stineli; never mind me,” said Rico, with the same finality 
with which he had said, “There is no use to think of it,” after his interview 
with the teacher, when he had found out the price of a violin. 

Stineli whispered to Silvio, “Be a brave little boy, dearie, and don’t cry for 
me; then I will tell you ever so many stories to-morrow.” As usual he obeyed 
her. 

When Rico and Stineli came to the garden gate he said: “Go back, Stineli; 
you belong there and I belong to the street. I am only a poor, homeless 
orphan, so just let me go and don’t worry.” 

“No, no, you shall not leave me while you feel in this way. Where can we 
go to talk a little while?” 

“To the bridge,” answered Rico, eagerly. 

They walked on in silence, and after reaching their favorite place on the 
bridge, stood listening to the splash of the waves below them until Rico said, 
“Really, Stineli, if it were not for you, I wouldn’t stay here any longer. I 


would go ever so far away, it would make little difference where, since there 


is no one that cares for me and I shall always have to live in hotels, and sleep 
in storerooms, and play for dances where people act as if they were crazy. 
Since I have seen you living with these good people, I have wished that my 
mother had thrown me into the lake before she died, so that I need not have 
come to be what I am.” 

“O Rico, how dare you think such wicked thoughts, much less express 
them! It must be that you have been neglecting the Lord’s Prayer or you 
would not be so unhappy,” said Stineli. 

“Tt is true,” said Rico; “I have not said it, and I am sure I have forgotten it 
altogether by this time.” 

“But how dare you live so?” asked Stineli. “Just think how grandmother 
would worry about you if she knew that! You must remember how she said to 
us, “The one that forgets to pray will have a hard time.’ You must learn the 


prayer again. Let us sit down here and I will teach it to you.” 
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After Stineli had repeated the prayer twice she said, “You can see from this 
that the whole kingdom belongs to God, and you can trust Him to find a home 
for you, because it also says that the power is His.” 

“If He has a home for me in His kingdom and has the power to give it, He 
clearly doesn’t want to,” retorted Rico. 

“Have you asked Him to give it to you?” 

“No.” 

“Grandmother said that we must ask for things we want. It is very likely 
that He thinks you can ask Him if you really want anything.” 

After amoment’s silence Rico said, “Say the prayer once more; I will learn 
it.” 

In a short time they were walking back to the garden, where they parted for 
the night. On the way to the hotel Rico thought of the kingdom and the power. 
He felt convinced that he had neglected a sacred duty, and that night, in his 
cheerless attic room, he knelt by his bed and prayed. 

Stineli meant to go in as soon as Rico left her, and tell Mrs. Menotti of his 
unhappiness, hoping that she might help the boy to find some more suitable 
employment, since he so disliked playing for dances, but this intention was 
not carried out, for Silvio had been taken suddenly ill while she was gone, and 
was lying exhausted on his pillow, flushed and breathing heavily. The mother 
sat crying softly beside him. Stineli had never seen him ill before, and she 
stood wondering what she should do. 

Mrs. Menotti soon noticed her presence and said: “Sit down, Stineli; he is 
better now, and I should like to tell you about something that troubles me 
greatly. You are young, but I feel sure it will do me good to have you know 
about it. 

“When Mr. Menotti and I were first married, he brought me here from 
Riva, where my father is still living. An old friend of my husband’s lived 
here, but he wished to go away for a few years, because his wife had died and 
he found it too hard to live here without her; he wanted us to live on his place 
while he was away. He had a little house and a large farm of not especially 


good land, but since Mr. Menotti understood perfectly how to manage a farm, 


it was agreed between them, as intimate friends, that there was to be no rent; 
we were simply to keep everything in good condition so that he would find 
his place in order when he returned. 

“A few years later the railway officials decided to build on the land, and 
paid much more than it was worth to get it. Mr. Menotti took the money, and 
being able to buy much better land, including this garden, he built this house. 
There was money enough to pay for it all. The land brought rich returns, and 
we prospered to such an extent that I was worried, for it did not belong to us. 
Mr. Menotti was happy over it because he had such a pleasant surprise for his 
friend, to whom he meant to turn it all over as soon as he returned; but he 
never came. 

“As Silvio grew older, and I saw how weak he was, I feared that his illness 
might be sent as a punishment to us for living upon the profits of another’s 
money, and I have felt the same to-night. Mr. Menotti died four years ago. I 
am sure I would gladly give things over to the rightful owner, if I could, but I 
don’t know where to find him. The man may be sick somewhere, or in need, 
and it worries me beyond measure.” 

“I think you have no reason to worry, since you have done the best you 
could,” said Stineli. “My grandmother taught me to ask God to make things 
right, if it was beyond my own power. 

“T am worried about Rico,” Stineli continued, “and I can do nothing for 
him, so I have asked God to help him, and Rico has promised that he will do 
his part. I feel sure that this burden can be lifted from you in the same way, if 
you will only ask Him to make it right in His sight. My grandmother has 
taught me that we are all governed in harmony by the Creator so long as we 
seek the divine will. It is like a great chorus in which every member sings in 
tune because he is governed by the harmony of music, and so I always try to 
put myself back where I belong, when I feel any discord. I have never been 
disappointed in trusting God with the results.” 

“You are a wise girl, Stineli, and you have truly comforted me,” said Mrs. 
Menotti, as she kissed Stineli and bade her good night. 


CHAPTER XX. AT HOME 


A GLORIOUS DAY dawned upon Peschiera the next moming, and Mrs. 
Menotti hurried to the garden to enjoy it more fully. She took her accustomed 
seat on a rustic bench near the gate and looked about her with appreciative 
eyes. The oleander bushes were in full bloom beside her, behind her was the 
hedge to screen the garden from the street, and yonder were the loaded fig 
trees, while near by were the grapevines, dotted with clusters of ripe fruit. 

“T realize,” she said to herself, “that I shall never find so pretty a home 
again.” 

Just at this moment Rico opened the gate. He had not been able to let the 
beautiful morning pass without seeing his friends, as he was obliged to go to 
Riva a little later. He had not noticed Mrs. Menotti, and was going directly to 
the house when she called to him. 

“T want you to sit here with me for a few moments, Rico, if you will. What 
a fine day this promises to be! I have just been wondering how long I may 
still be here to enjoy it.” 

“You alarm me, Mrs. Menotti. You are not thinking of going away?” 

“I beg your pardon, Rico, for speaking so thoughtlessly; I should not have 
mentioned it.” She changed the subject, and presently, recalling what Stineli 
had told her the previous evening about Rico’s trouble, she began to wonder 
what it could be. She had been so absorbed in her own affairs at the time that 
she had given it but a moment’s thought. 

“Won’t you tell me, Rico, why you came to Lake Garda? Stineli told me 
last evening that you used to long to come here. Were you ever here before?” 

“Yes, when I was a child, but I was taken away.” 

“How did you happen to come here as a child?” 


“T came into the world here.” 


“You were born here? Who was your father, and why did he come here 
from the mountains?” 

“He wasn’t from the mountains; it was my mother who lived there.” 

“Why, Rico, your father was not a Peschieran?” 

“He surely was, Mrs. Menotti; this was his home.” 

“How very strange! And you never have told me this in all these years! 
Feeling that you did not care to talk of your earlier life, I have never asked 
you to tell me your last name. But ‘Rico’ is not Italian. What was your father 
called?” 

“The same as I, Enrico Trevillo.” 

Mrs. Menbotti sprang from the seat as if she had been struck. “What are you 
saying?” she exclaimed. “What did you say just now?” 

“My father’s name,” said Rico. “Why, what is the matter?” 

Mrs. Menotti did not stay to answer him. She ran to the house and hastily 
said to Stineli: “Get me a wrap, please. I must go over to see the pastor, but I 
will be back soon and explain.” 

Stineli, much astonished, put a cape around the trembling form. 

“Come with me, Rico, for I want to ask a few questions,” said Mrs. 
Menotti, but she was so agitated that she could think of nothing to ask except 
if he were sure that Enrico Trevillo was his father. Rico returned to the house 
after leaving Mrs. Menotti with the pastor. Stineli and Silvio were laughing 
over a funny story when he arrived. As soon as Silvio saw the violin he 
shouted, “Let us sing ‘Little Lambs’ with Stineli, because Rico is here to 
play.” 

Rico had learned a great number of new songs, so that Stineli had nearly 
forgotten all about “her song.” She had not heard it since they sang it for the 
grandmother the evening they had composed it. It astonished her to find that 
Silvio knew anything about it. How was she to know that Rico had been 


singing that song time after time, before he knew any others? 
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She gladly consented to sing it with Rico. To her great surprise Silvio 
began singing with them. To be sure, he did not know the meaning of a word 
he was saying, but he remembered the sounds from having heard them so 
often. He gave the words such a funny pronunciation that Stineli had to laugh. 
Silvio laughed because she laughed; then Rico could not help laughing, and 
so the song waited. They began again time after time, only to stop as before, 
and when Mrs. Menotti returned, she found them all still laughing and trying 
to sing. 

She had been making a strong effort to adjust herself to the new order of 
things which the eventful morning had brought about. She crossed the garden 
hastily and came in where the children were. The laughter hushed as she sank 
exhausted into a chair, and they gazed at her in astonishment. 

“Rico,” she said, as soon as she had gathered a little composure, “I have 


just found out from the pastor that this home — the house, garden, farm, and 


everything — is yours. It is your inheritance from your father and belongs to 
you. Your name is recorded in the baptismal record of the church; you are the 
son of Enrico Trevillo, who was my husband’s most intimate friend.” 

Stineli had almost from the first grasped the meaning of it all, and it gave 
her an unspeakable happiness. Her face was radiant, and Mrs. Menotti 
thought, “How beautiful the girl looks!” 

Rico sat staring at the mother, speechless and bewildered. Silvio shouted, 
“All of a sudden the house belongs to Rico; where shall he sleep?” 

“Where, Silvio?” repeated the mother. “In all the rooms, if he chooses. He 
can turn us out on the street at once if he likes.” 

“Then I should certainly go out on the street with you,” said Rico. 

“Oh, you good Rico! We will gladly stay if it will give you pleasure. I was 
thinking on the way home of how we could arrange it if you should wish to 
have us here. I could buy a half interest in the place, and then one half would 
belong to you and one half to Silvio.” 

“Then I will give my half to Stineli,” declared Silvio. 

“And I my half too,” said Rico. 

“Hurrah! now everything belongs to Stineli,” shouted Silvio, gleefully. 
“The garden, the house, and everything in it — the chairs, the table, the 
violin, and you and I too are hers. Now let’s sing again!” 

Rico, in the meantime, had been thinking, and now hesitatingly asked, 
“How can it be that Silvio’s father’s house belongs to me, even if he was my 
father’s best friend?” 

This reminded Mrs. Menotti that as yet Rico knew none of the 
circumstances leading up to her discovery, so she began from the beginning 
and related the events in the proper order. When she finished, there was a 
grand jubilee among the children, because they realized that there was 
nothing to hinder Rico’s coming to live with them immediately. 

After the commotion had somewhat subsided, Rico said to Mrs. Menotti: 
“You must let nothing here be changed because this good fortune has come to 
me. I will simply come and live with you, and we shall all be at home, and 


you can be our mother.” 


“O Rico, to think it should be you of all people!” exclaimed Mrs. Menotti. 
“How well Stineli has advised us to let our troubles be made right, and how 
soon the answer came! I gladly give the property over to you, and I gladly 
remain here, too. I will be a true mother to you, Rico, for I have long loved 
you as an own son. You and Stineli must call me mother after this. We shall 
be the happiest family in all Peschiera.” 

“Now we must finish our song,” burst out Silvio, who felt so happy that his 
feelings needed an outlet. Rico and Stineli were no less jubilant, and they 
sang merrily. 

Rico was about to put up his violin, when Stineli said, “I should like to 
stop with a different song, Rico; can you guess which one?” 

“Yes, I can.” Then they sang in gratitude to God and in sweet memory of 
the dear old grandmother who taught it to them: 


“He never will refuse His aid 
If you a prayer will send; 
Whatever in His care is laid 


Shall have a happy end. 


Then let the blessing onward go, 
And cause it not to stay, 
That you may rest in peace below 


And happy be alway.” 


It is needless to say that Rico did not go to Riva that day. The situation was 
immediately explained to the hotel people, so that they could hire a substitute 
to play for the dance. How glad Rico was to be excused they could scarcely 
imagine. 

The landlady received the information with the greatest astonishment. She 
hastily called her husband and told him the news. Later she congratulated 
Rico and said to him that she heartily wished for God’s blessing upon his 
home. Not in the least did she begrudge him his good fortune. She had really 


grown very fond of him, and her pleasure was genuine. For some time the 


people of the hotel Three Crosses had been making Rico liberal offers to 
come to live with them, and she was relieved that now this could not happen. 
Her husband was glad for Rico, because he had known the father well; he 
wondered now that he had never noticed the striking resemblance between 
father and son. 

Rico left word to have his belongings sent over to his house the next day, 
and then bade them a friendly farewell. 

“We want you to give us your orders for all the entertaining you may do in 
the future,” the landlady said, as he was about to leave. Rico thanked them in 
his usual quiet fashion and departed. 

Before night nearly all Peschiera had heard of Rico’s good fortune. He was 
a favorite in town, and the news caused much rejoicing. 

Mrs. Menotti spared no pains to make Rico comfortable in his new home. 
The large front room upstairs was prepared for his special use. After 
everything had been arranged to her satisfaction, she went to gather some 
flowers as a finishing touch, and she had just placed them on the table when 
she heard Rico coming. 

“Mrs. Menotti has your room ready, and she is upstairs,” said Stineli. 
“Won’t you go up to see it now?” 

Rico expected to see a pleasant room, but he was not prepared to find the 
artistic effect which held him spellbound as he reached the threshold. Mrs. 
Menotti understood his nature so well that she knew what he would like, and 
she had arranged every detail herself. She met him at the door, and taking his 
hand, led him to the windows overlooking the lake. Rico wished to express 
his gratitude, but he could only murmur, “I am so glad to be at home.” 

In the sitting room downstairs, where the doors opened so pleasantly into 
the garden, the family, after Rico had come to stay, spent the most delightful 
evenings imaginable. Ten o’clock no longer brought sadness to the happy 
circle, and the months slipped by quite unheeded. 

Rico was now supposed to manage his business, and he usually spent the 
days in the field and garden with his foreman. The first day they were out 


together the foreman thought, “I know more than my master,” but that 


evening, when the soul-inspiring strains of the violin and voice came floating 
out to him across the garden, he thought, “My master does know more than 


I’; and thereafter he had a profound respect for Rico. 


CHAPTER XXI. SUNSHINE AT LAKE GARDA 


Two YEARS HAD passed since Rico had come to his home, and it seemed to 
them all that every day was filled with more pleasure than the preceding one. 
Stineli knew that the time was at hand when she ought to go home, and it 
made her sad whenever she thought of it. There was the possibility that she 
might not be allowed to come back, and she could think of nothing worse than 
that. Rico, too, began to be unhappy about it, for he had promised that she 
should go back to be confirmed. It seemed to be his duty to let her go, and 
though he put it off from day to day, it weighed upon his mind to such an 
extent that he scarcely spoke except when it was necessary. 

Mrs. Menotti saw that something was wrong, and inquired into the cause; 
she had long ago forgotten that Stineli would ever have to leave them. When 
they told her she said, “Stineli is still very young; it will be just as well to wait 
until she is older”; so they had one more year of undisturbed pleasure. 

One day, about a year later, a message came from Bergamo, saying that 
some one was there who was to take Stineli back with him. There was no way 
out of it now, so the preparations for the journey began. Silvio cried and cried 
because his Stineli was going away. 

“You must be sure to come back,” said Mrs. Menotti. “Promise your father 
anything he wants if he will only let you come.” 

Rico said scarcely a word when Stineli went, but it seemed to him that she 
took all the sunshine in the world away with her. The clouds remained from 
November to the following Easter. The days had dragged along in 
monotonous fashion, with the zest of life completely gone. 

Now it was Easter Sunday. The festivities of the day were over, the garden 
was one mass of bloom, and the fields gave promise of a bountiful harvest. It 
ought to have made everybody happy, yet here was Rico, sitting with Silvio in 


the midst of all this luxury and beauty, playing the most melancholy tunes he 


could think of. To be sure they suited Rico’s mood, but they depressed Silvio 
and made him extremely fretful. Suddenly they heard, “Rico, haven’t you a 
more cheerful welcome?” 

Silvio screamed for joy. Rico threw the violin on the bed and rushed out. 
Mrs. Menotti came in from an adjoining room to see what had happened. 
There on the threshold stood Stineli. The sunshine was back again. She had 
not had the slightest notion of the hearty welcome that awaited her return. In 
fact, the others had not realized how necessary she was to their happiness 
until she was gone. They gathered about Silvio’s bed as usual, and they asked 
questions and answered them and rejoiced that the days of separation were 
over. 

A few years later something came about so naturally that it seemed as if it 
could not have been otherwise. One lovely day in May — as fine a day as 
Peschiera had ever seen — a long wedding procession moved from the church 
to the Golden Sun. The tall, handsome Rico was at the head, and by his side, 
with a wreath of roses on her fair brow, was the beautiful Stineli. Next came 
Silvio, in a softly upholstered cart drawn by two Peschiera boys. Next in line 
was the mother, in her rustling festive attire, looking somewhat pale and tired. 
The flower girls who came next were almost hidden in the roses they carried; 
following them came the guests, and it seemed from their number that all 
Peschiera must have turned out to do honor to the young bride and 
bridegroom. 

The pride of the landlady of the Golden Sun, when she saw the procession 
coming, can be better imagined than described. Ever after, when anybody told 
about a wedding, she would say scornfully, “That is nothing compared to 
Rico’s wedding at the Golden Sun.” 

The loyal Peschierans rejoiced that Rico was to make his home among 
them. The sunshine never again left him, and the home nestled in the beautiful 
garden was always a happy one. Stineli never let the Lord’s Prayer be 


forgotten, and the grandmother’s song could be heard every Sunday night. 


WISELI FINDS HER PLACE 


Ks 


CHAPTER I. COASTING 


Ks 


DIRECTLY OPPOSITE THE city of Bern lies a small village beautifully 
situated on a hill. I cannot tell you what it is called, but I will describe it to 
you so that you may know it if you are ever there. On the summit of the hill 
there is but one house; it is surrounded by a flower garden, which meets on 
each side of the house the stretch of lawn at the front. This residence is called 
The Hill, and is the home of Colonel Ritter. A short distance down the hill, on 
a level stretch of ground, stands the church, with the parsonage beside it. This 
is where Mrs. Ritter spent her happy girlhood as the pastor’s daughter. Still 
farther down, amid a group of houses, is the schoolhouse. On the left of these, 
all by itself, stands an attractive little house with a garden. In the front lawn 
are placed some flower beds containing roses, carnations, and mignonette. 
The asparagus beds at the sides of the house are screened from the front by a 
low raspberry hedge. The whole place presents a well-kept appearance. The 
road goes on down the hill to the main road that follows along the Aar River 
to the open country. 

This long, sloping hill provided excellent coasting during the winter. The 
distance from the top of the hill to the Aar road below made a continuous 
coast of about ten minutes’ duration. This incomparable sledge course gave to 
the children of the village the greatest pleasure of the year. No sooner was 
school dismissed than they ran for their sleds and hurried up the hill. The 
hours passed like minutes, so that six o’clock, the time when they were 
expected at home, came much too soon. The closing scene on the hill was 
usually an interesting one, for they always wanted to go down once more 
before they broke up for the night, and then once again, and after that just one 
single time more, so that it might be inferred from their excited haste that 
their lives depended upon making as many trips as possible. 

They were usually governed by a wise rule that compelled them all to ride 


down and return in the same order, so as to avoid the possibility of collision 


and confusion; but the rule was occasionally disregarded, when the final 
excitement swayed them. This happened to be the case on a bright January 
night, when the intense cold made the snow crackle as it was crunched under 
the feet of the children, who came panting up the hill, drawing their sleds 
after them, their faces glowing from their exertions. The boys were shouting, 
“Once more! once more!” as they turned their sleds and fell into line. 

Now it happened that three of the boys claimed the same place in the file, 
and not one was willing to go behind the others. During the dispute two of 
them crowded the big boy Chappi to one side into the snow, where his heavy 
sled sank into the drift. This made him angry, for it gave the others the 
opportunity to get ahead of him. In glancing back he noticed a little girl 
standing near, watching him; she had wrapped her hands in her apron to keep 
them warm, but she was shivering in her thin dress. 

“Can’t you get out of the way, you ragged thing?” he cried angrily. “What 
business have you here anyway, since you have no sled? Pll teach you how to 
get away.” 

He kicked a cloud of snow at her and was just ready to repeat it when some 
one behind him gave him a fierce blow. In great rage he doubled up his fist 
and turned savagely to attack his unknown foe. 

It was Otto Ritter, who had just placed his sled in line and who now stood 
looking calmly at Chappi’s clenched fist and raised arm. “Strike if you dare,” 
was all he said. 

Otto was a tall, slender boy, not nearly so stout as Chappi, but he had 
already proved, in previous encounters, that he possessed a skill in handling 
himself against which Chappi’s weight counted for little. Chappi was too wise 
to strike, but he shook his fist in the air and snarled, “Clear out! I don’t care to 
have anything to do with you.” 

“But I have something to do with you,” retorted Otto. “What business have 
you to drive Wiseli into the drift and then pelt her with snow besides? You are 
a coward to attack a defenseless child.” 

Otto disdainfully turned his back upon Chappi and went toward the girl, 


who was standing knee-deep in the snowdrift. “Come out of the snow, 


Wiseli,” he said gently. “Is it true that you have no sled?” 

“T was only looking at the rest,” she answered timidly. 

“Take mine and go down once,” said Otto. “Hurry, for they are going to 
start in a minute.” 

Wiseli glanced quickly at Chappi, afraid that he would interfere with her 
going, but the boy seemed to have forgotten all about her. Otto helped her to 
seat herself on the sled, and the next minute she was going down the hill 
behind the others. 

Wiseli had watched them for ten or fifteen minutes, and had secretly 
wished that she might be allowed to sit on one of the large sleds used to carry 
several at a time, but to go down alone was more than she had even hoped for; 
besides, this was the prettiest sled of all. It had a lion’s head for the front 
decoration, and was finished with steel runners and made of light material so 


that it beat all the others in a race. 
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It seemed to Otto but a moment before the party returned, so he shouted, 
“Stay in line, Wiseli, and go down once more.” 

Wiseli immediately turned her sled and gladly led the line down the hill. 
She murmured timid thanks to Otto when she returned with the sled, but the 
happy, flushed face would have satisfied him even if she had said nothing. 
She heard Otto calling his sister as she started homeward through the panting 
crowd. 

“Here I am!” and a plump, rosy-cheeked little girl came to him with her 
sled. Otto took his sister’s warm little hand in his and they hastened home. 
They had spent much more than the allotted time to-night, but they had 


enjoyed themselves too much to entertain any regrets whatever. 


CHAPTER Il. THE HOME ON THE HILL 


As OTTO AND his sister rushed into the long hall with its stone floor, they 
were met by Trina, an old and faithful servant, who held the lamp she was 
carrying high above her head to avoid getting the light in her eyes. 

“You are here at last,” she said half impatiently and half indulgently. “Your 
mother has been wanting you, and we have all waited for you until long after 
supper time.” 

Trina had been in the family before the children were born, and she 
exercised the same authority over them as did the parents, while she was even 
more indulgent. In fact, she idolized them both; but for their good, according 
to her views, she did not wish them to be too sure of it. Consequently she was 
always trying to be somewhat gruff for their especial benefit. 

“Out of your shoes and into your slippers!” she commanded. She put the 
light down, and kneeling before Otto she unfastened his shoes and put the dry 
slippers on his feet. In the meantime she was urging the little sister to begin 
removing her wet shoes, but Miezi stood listening intently to something she 
thought she heard from the living room. 

“Well,” said Trina, “are you going to wait until next summer? Your shoes 
will be dry before then.” 

“Hush!” warned Miezi with upraised hand; “I heard something. Who is in 
the other room, Trina?” 

“Only people with dry shoes are going in there,” said Trina, still kneeling 
before Otto. 

Just then Miezi gave a startled exclamation. “There, I heard it again! It is 
Uncle Max’s laugh, I am sure.” 

“What!” exclaimed Otto, and both children rushed for the living room 
door. “Let me go in first, Otto; I heard him first!” cried Miezi, endeavoring to 


push herself ahead of him; but Trina picked her up in her arms and carried her 


to the hall seat, where the old servant had a hard time trying to get the wet 
shoes from the impatient feet. The moment the girl was released she bounded 
into the living room and into Uncle Max’s arms, for it was really he, sitting in 
the large armchair, looking as happy and prosperous as ever. 

The children quite worshiped Uncle Max. He was their especial friend, 
from whom they had no secrets. His travels kept him away much of the time, 
and they seldom saw him more than once a year, but this seemed to make his 
visits the more appreciated, especially as he always brought them 
remembrances from the remotest parts of the world. Each time he came 
seemed a holiday to the children. 

To-night they were hurried to the table, where a steaming supper awaited 
them. The children’s excitement over the uncle’s coming abated somewhat 
before this enjoyment, for coasting always brought sharpened appetites. Miezi 
was industriously engaged with her soup when her father said: “I think my 
little girl has forgotten her papa to-night. I missed my usual kiss and 
handshake.” 

Miezi instantly let her spoon drop and pushed her chair back to run to the 
neglected parent, but he stopped her with, “No, no, you need not trouble 
now.” 

“T didn’t mean to forget you, papa,” she said. 

“We will make up for it after supper, Miezchen,” said the father. “What did 
we christen the child, anyway?” he continued. “Wasn’t it Maria?” 

“I was there when she was baptized,” said Max, “but I cannot remember. It 
surely was not Miezchen.” 

“Of course you were there,” asserted his sister. “You were the child’s 
godfather, and we called her Marie. It was papa himself who first called her 
Miezchen, and Otto made it still worse.” 

“No, mamma, surely not worse,” interposed Otto. “You see, Uncle Max, it 
is like this: if she is a good little girl I call her Miezchen; this she is so 
seldom, however, that I usually call her Miezi. When she is angry and looks 
like a little ruffled hen, I call her Miez.” 


“And when Otto is angry, what does he look like?” inquired Uncle Max, 
addressing Miezi. 

Before she could think of a comparison, Otto answered, “Like a man!” 

They all laughed so heartily that Miezi stirred her soup violently in her 
confusion. 

Uncle Max tactfully changed the subject: “It has been over a year since I 
have seen you children, and I wish you would tell me what you have been 
doing while I have been away.” 

Naturally the latest news was related first, and, in their eagerness to have 
Uncle Max know everything, both children wished to speak at once. Among 
other things they told of the fun they had in school, and that led Otto to tell 
about his experience with Chappi and Wiseli; how she had been driven into 
the snowdrift and rudely treated, and how, though she had no sled, she finally 
had had two rides on his. 

“That was right, Otto,” said his father; “always take the part of the weak 
and the oppressed, and honor the meaning of your name. Who is this little girl 
you speak of?” 

“I doubt if you know her,” answered Mrs. Ritter, “but Max knew the 
mother very well. You remember the frail linen weaver that lived near us? She 
was his daughter and only child, and she used to come often to the parsonage. 
She was a pretty girl with large brown eyes, and she could sing beautifully. 
Do you remember whom I mean?” 

Just at this moment Trina brought in a message: “Joiner Andreas begs 
permission to speak with Mrs. Ritter, if it will not disturb her.” 

Quite a commotion followed this announcement. Mrs. Ritter dropped the 
spoon with which she was serving, and saying hastily, “Excuse me, please,” 
left the room. 

Otto and Miezi immediately pushed back their chairs to go also, but Uncle 
Max held Miezi fast. Otto stumbled over something in his haste, and Miezi 
struggled hard to free herself. “Do let me go, Uncle Max! Let me go!” she 
cried. 


“Why do you want to go, Miezchen?” 


“To see Joiner Andreas. Let me go. Help me, papa.” 

“Tell me why you want to see Joiner Andreas, and I will let you go.” 

“My sheep has but two legs left and no tail, and only Joiner Andreas 
knows how to fix it. Now let me go.” 

Miezi’s papa and Uncle Max laughed as she ran from the room. 

“Who is this man that has the whole household at his command?” inquired 
Uncle Max. 

“You ought to know better than I,” answered Colonel Ritter. “Very likely 
he is an old playmate of yours. I am sure you would enjoy knowing him. Your 
sister makes us all love him. He is really the corner stone of this household, 
without whom things generally would go to rack and ruin. It doesn’t matter 
what happens, for ‘Joiner Andreas will fix it.’ In fact he is helper, adviser, 
comforter, and friend, all in one.” 

“You may laugh,” said Mrs. Ritter, who returned just then, “but I know that 
Joiner Andreas is a comfort.” 

“So do I,” said the husband, playfully. 

“So do I,” echoed Miezi, as she seated herself at the table. 

“So do I,” added Otto, who was rubbing the knuckles he had bruised in his 
hasty exit. 

“Then we are all agreed,” said the mother. “Now I want you children to go 
to bed.” 

“To which we are not all agreed,” said Otto, teasingly. 

However, Trina came and they were obliged to go. The mother followed 
after a time, as was her custom, to hear the children’s evening prayer and 
receive their last embrace for the night. This often required some time, for 
they were eager to tell her many things, and detained her for their own 
pleasure. To-night she remained until they were quiet and then returned to the 
gentlemen in the sitting room. 

“At last,” said Colonel Ritter, apparently as relieved as if he had just 
conquered an enemy. “You see, Max, my wife’s time belongs first of all to 


Joiner Andreas, and then to the children; if there is any left, it belongs to me.” 


“Oh, it’s not quite so bad as that!” corrected Mrs. Ritter. “You like Andreas 
just as well as the rest of us do, even though you won’t admit it. That reminds 
me, he told me that he had received the money from his yearly profit and 
wanted your advice about investing it.” 

“Yes, it is a fact,” said the colonel, “that I never saw a more trustworthy or 
energetic man than he. I would trust him with all I have. He is by far the most 
reliable and wide-awake man in our parish.” 

“Now you know what he thinks of him, Max,” said Mrs. Ritter, laughing. 

“Yes, to be sure,” said the brother, “but you have said so much about this 
man that I am curious to see him. Did I ever know him?” 

“Why, Max! to think of your asking!” his sister admonished him. “You 
used to go to school together and you knew him well. Don’t you remember 
the two brothers who were in your class, the older one such a good-for- 
nothing boy? Not that he was stupid, but he didn’t care to study, so the 
younger one was in the same class. The older one’s name was George, and he 
was rather striking in appearance because of his heavy black hair. Whenever 
he saw us he would pelt us with stones or apples, and he invariably called us 
“aristocrat-breed.’” 

Uncle Max laughed. “Yes, I should say I do remember him distinctly,” he 
said. “That word I shall never forget— ‘aristocrat-breed.’ I should like to 
know how he got hold of it. I remember very well what a tyrant he was. I 
interfered once when I saw him unmercifully pommeling a much smaller boy, 
and he took his vengeance on me by calling me ‘aristocrat-breed’ at least a 
dozen times. Now, of a sudden, I remember the other one too. Can it be that 
little Andreas with the violets has become your hero? Now I comprehend the 
intimacy, Marie.” 

“The violets!” broke in Colonel Ritter. “I have heard nothing about the 
violets.” 

“Why, I see that scene before me as if it were but yesterday,” continued 
Max, “and I am going to tell you about it, Otto. You have no doubt heard 
Marie tell about the teacher we had in those days, who believed that the bad 
should be whipped out of children and the good whipped into them. 


Consequently he was much of the time engaged in punishing us for one or 
both purposes. At one time he was administering this treatment to the little 
Andreas, and he struck the boy such a heavy blow across the back that he 
screamed outright. Well, my little sister, who had just begun to go to school, 
and who didn’t understand the teacher’s well-meant methods, immediately 
rose from her seat and marched down the aisle to the door. 

“The teacher stopped to see what had happened, holding his rod poised in 
the air long enough to ask, “Where are you going?’ 

“Marie turned around and, with tears streaming down her face, answered 
loud enough for the whole school to hear, ‘I am going home to tell my papa.’ 

“I shall never forget how the teacher left the astonished Andreas and 
rushed upon Marie. ‘Just wait and I’ll teach you,’ he threatened. He roughly 
took her by the arm and forced her back to her seat, muttering, ‘PI teach 
you!’ That ended the scene, however, for he sent Andreas to his seat without 
further punishment, and nothing more was said to Marie. 

“Andreas never forgot this kind act in his behalf, and he always brought 
Marie a bunch of violets when he came to school; I used to notice how they 
perfumed the schoolroom. Occasionally there would be a cluster of 
strawberries or something else equally appropriate. How the friendship has 
extended to the present state of affairs I shall have to let my sister explain.” 

“My dear wife, I am eager to have this brought up to date,” remarked the 
colonel. 

Mrs. Ritter laughed with the others and began: “The strawberries and 
violets were given as Max said, but you have forgotten how soon Andreas left 
school after I entered. He went to the city to learn the joiner’s trade. I didn’t 
lose track of him, however, for he often came home. When Otto and I were 
married and bought this place, he came to consult us about his own purchase 
of some property. The owner of the place wanted cash, and Andreas, who had 
lost his parents, hadn’t the money. Otto lent him the sum he needed and has 
never regretted it.” 

“T should say not,” broke in the colonel. “He paid for that long ago, and 


since that time has laid by a good sum of his own. He brings his money to me, 


and I invest it for him. His interest is adding to his capital, and he could now 
afford to build a much better house and live with more comforts. It is a shame 
that he is all alone in the world.” 

“Hasn’t he a wife? And where is George?” asked Max. 

“Andreas lives all alone,” answered the sister. “I think his history is too sad 
for him ever to take a wife. George led a wild life around here until Andreas 
refused to help him out of any more scrapes, and now he has disappeared, for 
he couldn’t pay his debts. People were relieved to have him out of the 
neighborhood, but everybody respects Andreas.” 

“What do you mean by his sad experience, Marie?” inquired Max. 

“T should like to hear about that, too,” said the husband. 

“Why, Otto!” said Mrs. Ritter, “I have told you about it at least a dozen 
times.” 

“Ts that so? It must please me,” answered the husband, laughing. 

“Can you recall, Max, the girl whom we were speaking of at the table to- 
night when Andreas came? We could hear her father’s loom from our garden, 
they lived so near us. I told you the girl was very pretty. She had a charming 
manner and her name was Aloise.” 

“Never in my life have I known anybody by that name,” asserted Max. 

“I know why you say so,” corrected his sister. “We never called her that, 
and I am sure that you never did. We called her Wisi, much to our dear 
mother’s disgust. You often went over to get her when we wanted to have 
some music, because she could sing so well.” 

“Oh, yes, I remember Wisi,” said Max, “and I used to like the girl, too; but 
I don’t believe that I ever knew of her being named anything else.” 

“I know that you used to know, Max,” persisted Mrs. Ritter. “Mother so 
often deplored the fact that we would not use the pretty name Aloise, and she 
never liked what we did call her.” 

“What became of Wisi?” inquired Max. 

“Well,” continued Mrs. Ritter, “Wisi and I were much together, for we 
were in the same class and went from grade to grade at the same time. 


Andreas, through all those years, was her stanchest friend, and she willingly 


accepted his attentions, often finding his friendship of great advantage to 
herself. 

“For one thing we were supposed to bring certain examples worked out on 
our slates when we came to school in the morning, but Wisi’s slate was 
usually blank. She was always light-hearted and merry, and she would put her 
slate on her desk in a very unconcerned way and go out to play; when she 
returned, the slate was filled with neatly copied examples. 

“Once it was brought before the school that some one had broken a 
windowpane, and again, that some one had shaken the teacher’s fruit trees, 
and I remember that we all knew it was Wisi’s fault; but Andreas took the 
blame upon himself and the punishment also. The rest of us accepted it as a 
matter of course, for we all liked Wisi and were used to having her escape. 

“How it happened that the quietest, most earnest boy in school should care 
especially about the most mischievous girl used to puzzle us, and I often 
wondered if Wisi were not indifferent to Andreas’s interest in her. I asked 
mamma about it one day, and she said, ‘I am afraid that Aloise is somewhat 
vain, and that she may live to see the bad results of her carelessness.’ After 
that I worried about her myself. 

“Some time later we had Bible studies together, preparatory to our 
confirmation, and she took such an interest in them that we began to think she 
had given up her mischievous ways. She regularly came to sing with us 
Sunday evenings, and we liked to have her with us, for her cheerfulness 
infected us all. By this time she was a very pretty young woman, not rugged, 
but perfectly well; and she far surpassed the other girls of the neighborhood in 
grace, beauty, and accomplishments. Andreas was still at his trade, but he 
managed to come home nearly every Sunday. We could all see how much he 
cared for Wisi. He was the only one that ever called her Wiseli, and he always 
accented the name so softly that we thought it was very pretty. 

“One Sunday night, when Wisi and I were not quite eighteen years of age, 
she came in radiantly happy and told us that she was soon to be married. The 
man to whom she was betrothed had but recently come to the village and was 


employed at the factory. I was so astonished and grieved over the news that I 


could say nothing. Mother, however, asked her to take some time to consider 
the matter thoroughly, because it was too important a step to take hurriedly. 
Mother told her that she was very young and that she must not forget that 
there was some one else who had loved her for years, of whose intentions she 
could have no doubt; then, too, her father needed her, and she ought to help 
him a few years more. 

“Wisi cried because mother talked so earnestly, but she said that her father 
had given his consent and it was all arranged that they were to be married in 
two weeks. ‘Then,’ said mother, ‘we must make the best of it and try to be 


happy. I will play our favorite melody and we will sing the words. 


“Commit thou all thy ways 
And all that grieves thy heart 
To Him whose endless days 


Can strength and grace impart. 


“He gives to wind and wave 
The power to be still; 
For thee He’ll surely save 


A place to work His will.” 


“When Wisi left us that night she was as cheerful as ever, but I could not 
help feeling that her happiest days were over. Then, too, I feared for Andreas, 
but he said nothing, although he has never been the same since. For several 
years he seemed to be far from well, but he did not give up work.” 

“Poor fellow!” exclaimed Max; “and he never married?” 

“Why, no, Max!” said Mrs. Ritter, impatiently, “how could he when he is 
faithfulness itself?” 

“How was I to know that he possessed that virtue also, dear sister? He 
seems to have them all. How did Wisi get along? I should be sorry to hear that 
her marriage proved a failure.” 

“T can plainly see that your sympathy is with her,” replied Mrs. Ritter. “To 


you, Andreas’s fate does not matter so much.” 


“Not so, sister, but those pretty eyes of hers ought never to have been 
spoiled with tears. Isn’t she happy?” 

“T fear not, Max. I have seen but little of her since her marriage. There was 
a coarseness in her husband’s nature that repelled me, and he was always 
cross to her. Six children were born to them, and all but one, a frail little girl, 
have died. She is called Wiseli, and is about the size of our Miezchen, 
although she is three years older. She is the little girl whom Otto defended this 
evening. Her mother has suffered so much during all these years, that there is 
little hope of her ever being well again.” 

“That is too bad,” said Max; “we must try to do something for her. Don’t 
you think that we might help her?” 

“T am afraid that it is too late. Wisi was much too delicate for all the work 
and worry that fell to her lot.” 

“What is the husband doing?” 

“T forgot to tell you, Max. About six months ago he had an arm and a leg 
badly crushed in the factory, and he died a few weeks after being injured. 
Since then Wisi has been living alone with her little girl.” 

“So that is her story,” mused Max. “And one child is all that she has left. 
What would become of her in case Wisi died? It is more likely, though, that 
the mother will get well, and that Andreas will yet be happy.” 

“No, I am sure it is too late for that,” asserted Mrs. Ritter. “Although Wisi 
repented long ago, the wrong could not be undone, and she has suffered in 
silence. But we are forgetting that we must have some sleep to-night.” 

Colonel Ritter had fallen asleep in his chair. It was past midnight. Max 
roguishly went behind his sleeping brother and shook his shoulders so 
roughly that the colonel sprang from his chair in alarm. Max laughed and 
patted his shoulder by way of atonement, saying apologetically, “I only 
intended to give you a gentle warning that my sister says we must take to our 
beds.” 

A few moments later the house stood dark and quiet in the moonlight. 

At the foot of the hill was another house where it would soon be quiet also; 


from a tiny window a small lamp still sent a faint glimmer into the night. 


CHAPTER Ill. ANOTHER HOME 


WHILE OTTO AND Miezi Ritter were going home after the coasting, Wiseli 
was running down the hill as fast as her little feet could take her; she realized 
that she was later than usual and was sorry to have kept her mother waiting. 
The pleasure of her coast gave an added impetus, for she could scarcely wait 
to tell her mother about it. In her haste she would have run against a man 
coming from the house, had he not quickly stepped to one side. She found her 
mother reclining in a chair by the window, and she wondered at it because it 
was so unusual. She threw her arms about her neck, saying eagerly, “Are you 
vexed with me, mother, for not coming sooner?” 

“Why, no, child; but Iam glad that you are here now.” 

She hastily told her mother about Otto’s kindness, and how she had 
enjoyed two long rides on the prettiest sled in school. “But, mother,” she 
added, “what is the matter? Why haven’t you a light?” 

“You may get the lamp now and bring me a glass of water. I am so thirsty.” 

Wiseli went to the kitchen and returned carrying the lamp in one hand and 
a bottle of fruit juice in the other. 

“What are you bringing me?” asked the mother. 

“T don’t know myself. I found it on the kitchen table. See how it sparkles.” 
The mother drew the cork. “It is raspberry juice, as fragrant as the berries 
fresh from the garden,” she said. 

Wiseli poured some of the rich juice into a tumbler and diluted it with 
water; this the mother drank in long draughts until the tumbler was emptied. 
“Leave it near me, Wiseli,” she said. “It seems as if I could drink it all, I am 
so thirsty and it is so refreshing. I wonder who was so thoughtful as to bring it 
to me! It must have come from Mrs. Ritter’s and very likely Trina brought it 
over.” 


“Trina always comes in when she brings anything. Was she here to-day?” 


“No. No one came in.” 

“Joiner Andreas may have left it when he was here,” said Wiseli. 

“Wiseli!” exclaimed the mother. “Joiner Andreas has not been here either.” 

“But I saw him, mother. He came out of the house just as I came in. I 
nearly ran into him in my hurry. Didn’t you hear any one? It seems strange 
that he should have been so quiet.” 

“I do remember that I thought the kitchen door opened, and I listened for 
your footsteps, but you came in a few moments later, so I thought I must have 
been mistaken. Are you sure that it was Andreas whom you saw?” 

Wiseli was certain, but to convince the mother she described him as he 
invariably looked. “I shouldn’t wonder,” she added, “if it were he who 
brought that large jar of honey you liked so much, and also the cakes you 
found that day. Don’t you remember thanking Trina for them when she 
brought you the hot dinner, and she told you that she knew nothing about 
them? It must have been Joiner Andreas who did it.” 

Tears filled the mother’s eyes as she said, “I think that probably you are 
right, Wiseli.” 

“Surely you are not going to be sorry about it, mother,” said Wiseli, as she 
fondly stroked her mother’s hair. 

“No, but I want you to thank him for me sometime, Wiseli. Iam afraid that 
I cannot do it myself. Tell him that it did me good; that I was glad he was so 
kind. Give me a little more, please.” 

Wiseli prepared the fruit juice and brought a pillow from the bed so that 
her mother could rest her head on the window seat. She drew a footstool to 
the window and made her mother comfortable. Then she sat down beside her 


and said, “It is time for me to say the verses you taught me. 


Commit thou all thy ways 
And all that grieves thy heart 
To Him whose endless days 


Can strength and grace impart. 


“He gives to wind and wave 
The power to be still; 
For thee He’ll surely save 


A place to work His will.” 


“Remember that, Wiseli,” said the mother, drowsily. “If the time ever 
comes when it seems as if you were not cared for, take comfort and courage 
from the verses you have just repeated.” 

The mother’s regular breathing soon told Wiseli that she was asleep; but 
the child remained quietly by her side for fear of waking her. Thus it 
happened that she too fell asleep, and the lamp burned on, growing fainter and 
fainter until it burned itself out and left the house dark in the quiet night. 

Early the following morning a neighbor passed the window on her way to 
the well, and, glancing in as usual, she saw Wiseli crying beside the mother, 
who had her head pillowed on the window seat. She ran to the child, saying, 
“What is it, Wiseli? I hope your mother is not worse.” 

Wiseli only sobbed. The neighbor bent over the mother in surprise and 
alarm. “Go to your uncle quickly, Wiseli,” she said; “tell him to come 


immediately. I will wait here until you get back.” 
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The uncle’s house was about fifteen minutes’ walk from the church, and 
Wiseli ran on obediently, although the tears would not be kept back. Her aunt 
answered the knock at the door; seeing the child in tears she said gruffly, 
“What is the matter with you?” 

“I have been sent over to get my uncle; my mother is dead,” answered 
Wiseli, for she had reasoned it out to herself that it must be so or else the 
mother would speak to her. 

The aunt softened perceptibly. “He is not here just now,” she said almost 
kindly. “I will have him come as soon as possible, so you needn’t wait.” 

It was not long after Wiseli’s return that the uncle came. He directed the 
neighbor to look after everything so that he might take the child away at once. 

“But where shall we go?” inquired Wiseli. 

“You shall go home with me, for I am all that you have left now. I will take 


care of you.” 


In spite of this assurance a great dread seized Wiseli. To go home with her 
uncle meant to live with the aunt of whom she was so afraid that she had 
always dreaded even meeting her. Then there were the three rude cousins, of 
whom Chappi was the oldest. The thought of how Hans and Rudi were 
always throwing stones at children made her shudder. How could she go there 
to live, and yet how dared she refuse? 

All these thoughts flashed through Wiseli’s mind as she stood hesitating. 
“You needn’t be afraid,” said her uncle kindly; “there are a good many of us, 
to be sure, but you will find that all the more interesting.” 

Wiseli tied a few of her things in a bundle, put a shawl over her head, and 
joined her uncle who was waiting near the door. 

“That is a good girl,” said the uncle; “now let us be off. Don’t cry any 
more; that never helps anything.” 

Wiseli choked back the sobs as best she could and followed the uncle, 
whose stern nature had never been so touched before. Thus the little home 
where Wiseli had lived, loving and beloved, passed out of her life forever. 

They had a glimpse of Trina, who was crossing a vacant lot with a basket 
on her arm, and Wiseli knew that she was going to see her mother. 

Trina said to the neighbor who met her at the door; “I have something 
good for the sick one’s dinner; I hope I am not too late. We have a visitor, and 
everything is late when he is there.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter now, for you would have been too late even if you had 
come early this morning; she died in the night,” said the neighbor. 

“Oh, what will Mrs. Ritter say!” exclaimed Trina in alarm. “She tried so 
hard to have me come yesterday, but we were all so taken up with the uncle’s 
arrival that it was put off. I am so sorry to have to tell her of this because I 
know how she will blame herself for neglecting her friend so long.” 

“Yes,” said the neighbor, “we are all apt to do that. Yesterday I did not 
suspect that she was any worse than usual.” 


Trina sorrowfully returned to the Ritter home. 


CHAPTER IV. THE GOTTI HOME 


WHEN WISELI AND her uncle arrived at Beechgreen, the three boys rushed 
in from the barn and stood staring at her. Soon the mother came in from the 
kitchen and did the same thing. Wiseli did not know what to do except to 
stand and hold her bundle. 

Presently the father seated himself at the table and said, “I think we had 
better have something to eat. I am afraid the little one has not had much to- 
day. Put your things down, Wiseli, and sit here with me.” 

Wiseli obeyed without a word. The aunt brought a large loaf of black bread 
and some cheese, after which she went on staring at Wiseli as if she had never 
seen a child before. 

The uncle cut a slice of the bread, put a piece of cheese on it, and pushed it 
over in front of Wiseli. “There, little one,” he said kindly, “eat that. You must 
be hungry.” 

The suppressed tears welled up in Wiseli’s eyes, and her throat was so 
choked that she could scarcely breathe. She knew that she could not swallow 
a single crumb. “No, thank you,” she managed to say; “I am not hungry.” 

“But you had better try,” urged the uncle. “You mustn’t be afraid.” 

Still Wiseli left the bread untouched, and the boys and their mother 
continued to stare at her. Presently the aunt dropped her hands from her hips 
and said, “If it isn’t good enough for you, then let it alone.” Wiseli was glad 
that she went out after this rebuke. 

“You had better put your slice of bread in your pocket, Wiseli, for you may 
want it a little later,” said the uncle, and then he too went out to the kitchen, 
closing the door after him. 

Wiseli knew that her uncle meant to be good to her, and she wanted to 
obey him, so she tried to put the bread in her pocket. Unfortunately this was 


much too small, so she laid the bread back on the table. 


At this point Chappi snatched the slice saying, “I will help you.” He was 
just in the act of taking a bite when one of the brothers struck his arm so that 
the bread dropped to the floor. Then the other brother tried to get it, and a 
general scuffle ensued. 

The father opened the kitchen door to ask what the trouble was. The boys 
answered together, “Wiseli didn’t want it.” 

“Unless you want me to come in with a strap you had better stop that 
racket,” threatened the father. 

He had just closed the door again when one of the younger boys seized the 
other by the hair, with the idea of holding him at bay while he got the bread, 
but this only made matters worse, and the bread disappeared bite by bite as 
each found an opportunity to snatch it. 

The aunt was washing potatoes in the kitchen. When her husband came in 
she said, “What do you mean by bringing the girl home with you? I should 
like to ask what you intend to do with her.” 

“The child had to go somewhere,” he answered. “I am her uncle and the 
only relative she has. She ought to be of some help to you. I am sure she 
could do the kind of work you are doing now, and you could take your time 
for something you like better. You have always said that the boys make work, 
and you can surely find something for her to do.” 

“Oh, bosh! So far as that is concerned, she will be no better than the boys. 
You can hear what is going on in there now, and she has scarcely been here 
fifteen minutes.” 

“Yes,” said the uncle; “but I have heard the same thing many times before 
she came, and I imagine she has little enough to do with it.” 

“Didn’t you hear them all lay it upon her when you opened the door?” she 
asked angrily. 

“They have to blame some one,” the husband calmly answered; “they 
always do, I notice. I am of the opinion that you will have little trouble from 
the girl; she acts and obeys better than the boys.” 

“You needn’t set her up as a model for the boys already,” retorted his wife. 


“There isn’t a place for her to sleep, anyway.” 


“Well,” said the husband, “one can’t plan everything at once. She has, no 
doubt, had a bed to sleep on, and it can easily be brought over here. I will talk 
with the pastor about her to-morrow. She can sleep on the bench behind the 
stove to-night; it will at least be warm. Later we can partition off a part of our 
chamber large enough for her little bed.” 

“T never in my life heard of any one bringing a child and a week later her 
bed!” sneered the aunt. “I should like to know who is going to pay the bills if 
we have to go to building on her account.” 

“Tf the church agrees to let us have her, they will also pay something for 
her keeping,” explained the husband. “I will take her for less money than any 
one else would ask, because I am her uncle, and she will be happier with us 
than with strangers. I wish you would tell Chappi that I want him at the barn.” 

The aunt called to Chappi, but the boys were still struggling on the floor 
and he did not hear. She went into the room and gruffly ordered quiet. Wiseli 
stood crouching against the wall, scarcely daring to move. 

“T wonder that you stand by and watch such a scene without trying to stop 
it,” scolded the aunt. “Can you knit?” 

Wiseli trembled as she answered, “Yes, I can knit stockings.” 

The aunt handed Wiseli a large brown stocking, at the same time sending 
Chappi to the barn. The two brothers followed him out. “Remember that it is 
the foot you are knitting on, and don’t make it too short,” cautioned the aunt, 
and then she returned to the kitchen. 

Wiseli was glad to be alone. She sat down on the bench behind the stove so 
that she might hold her work in her lap, for the stocking was so heavy that she 
could not otherwise manage the needles. 

She had just begun her knitting when the aunt returned to say, “You had 
better come to the kitchen now, so that you can learn how I do the work, for I 
want you to do it next time.” 

Wiseli followed to the kitchen, where she tried to help, but there seemed to 
be little that she dared to do. She kept thinking how gladly she would have 


done any number of tasks for her mother, because she would have been kind. 


The comparison brought the tears, so she desperately fought against thinking 
about herself. 

“Now pay attention!” cautioned the aunt, as she walked about doing the 
work while Wiseli stood by the stove; “I want you to know how to do it the 
next time.” 

They were still there when the father and sons came up the walk from the 
barn, stamping the snow from their heavy boots. 

“They are coming; run, Wiseli, and open the door,” said the aunt. 

Then the woman drained a large kettle of potatoes, which she took from 
the stove, ran to the living room and dumped them in the middle of the 
warped dining table. Next she brought a large pan of sour milk, and said to 
Wiseli, “The knives and forks are in the table drawer; you can put them on.” 

Wiseli found five knives and five forks in the drawer and put them on the 
table; then supper was ready. The father and the boys took their places on the 
bench behind the table next the window. There was a chair at one end of the 
table, and one at the side next the kitchen, which the aunt took. The uncle 
motioned Wiseli to take the other chair, saying to his wife, “She can sit there, 
I suppose?” 

“Of course,” snapped the aunt, and then went out to the kitchen on 
pretense of being busy. She kept coming back for only a moment at a time. 
The uncle, understanding her, said impatiently, “I wish you would sit still and 
eat your supper.” 

“T don’t find the time to sit still,” she retorted; “I should like to know who 
is going to look after things out there if I don’t.” Just at that moment she 
noticed that Wiseli was not eating her supper. 

“Why are you sitting with your hands in your lap?” she demanded. 

“She hasn’t anything to eat with,” replied Rudi, who had already solved 
the problem to his own satisfaction, for he could not understand how anybody 
could help eating so long as there was anything on the table. 

“So that is it,” said the aunt. “How was I to know that all of a sudden we 
must have six knives and forks when we have always needed but five. I 


suppose we must get an extra spoon, too. Why couldn’t you have said 


something?” she went on, turning to Wiseli. “You must know that one has to 
have a spoon to eat with.” 

Wiseli timidly answered, “It didn’t matter, because I am not hungry.” 

“But why not?” snapped the aunt. “Are you used to something better? I 
haven’t any notion of making a change on your account.” 

“T think you had better let the child alone,” interrupted the husband. “I 
don’t want you to frighten her. She will get along well enough after a while.” 

Wiseli sat quietly while the rest finished their meal. Then the father said 
that Speck, the goat, was ailing at the barn, so he would go back. He put on 
his fur cap, took the lantern, and went out. 

Wiseli watched her aunt brush the potato peelings from the table into the 
empty milk pan with her hands; then she wiped the table, after which the 
other things were soon washed and put away. When all was finished she said, 
“Now you have seen how I do up the supper work, Wiseli; you can do it 
hereafter.” 

When they came into the living room, Chappi was seated at the table with 
his number book and pencil, as if he intended writing his sums on the table; 
he now began to stare at Wiseli. She had picked up the stocking on the bench 
by the stove, but had not dared to go near the light on the table. 

“You ought to be working examples yourself,” he said to Wiseli; “you 
aren’t the smartest one in school by any means.” 

Wiseli did not know what to say. She had not been in school that day, and 
did not know what examples had been given out. In fact, she seemed to be out 
of harmony with everything. 

“If I have to do sums, you have to,” continued Chappi. 

Wiseli said nothing, and did not stir. 

“All right,” said Chappi, “Pll not do one single example more,” and he 
threw down his pencil. 

“Goody!” exclaimed Hans; “then I don’t need to either,” and he put his 
multiplication table back in his book sack. Study was the most unpleasant 
thing he ever had to do. 


“T shall tell the teacher who is to blame for all this laziness,” said Chappi, 
threateningly; “you will find out what he will do to you.” 

This might have been carried on indefinitely had not the father returned 
from the barn. He brought two large mill sacks and asked Chappi to take his 
things from the table; then he spread out the sacks, folded them neatly, and 
laid them on the bench behind the stove. 

“There,” he said, “that is all right. Where is your bundle, little one?” 

Wiseli brought it from the corner, where she had put it, and was surprised 
to see her uncle place it at one end of the sacks and press it flat with his 
hands. 

“There!” he repeated as he gave the bundle a last pat. Then turning to 
Wiseli, he added: “You may go to sleep now; the bundle will be your pillow 
and the stove will keep you from getting cold. You three boys must be off to 
bed!” 

He took the lamp and followed the boys out, but he returned presently and 
said: “I hope you will sleep well, Wiseli. Try hard not to think about what has 
happened to-day. It will all come right later.” Then he left her to herself. 

A moment later the aunt came, carrying a small lamp, and wished to see 
the bed. “Can you sleep that way?” she asked, almost kindly. “It will be nice 
and warm for you. Some people haven’t any bed and are cold besides. It may 
happen to be the case with you yet, so you better be thankful that you have a 
roof over your head. Good night.” 

“Good night,” answered Wiseli, but the door closed too quickly for the 
aunt to hear. 

Wiseli was glad to know that she was to be alone for the night. The moon 
dimly lighted the room. She had been in such constant dread of those about 
her that she had scarcely dared to think of herself. Now she lifted up her heart 
in prayer, simply saying, “Help me, Heavenly Father, for I am afraid, and 
mother is not with me now.” 

She felt comforted after a time because she had the assurance, from her 
mother’s teaching, that her prayer would be answered. She remembered that it 


was only the evening before that her mother had told her to take comfort and 


courage from the verses she had repeated. The real meaning came to her now 


as she said the lines over. 


“For thee He’ll surely save 


A place to work His will.” 


The load she had been carrying all day seemed lifted. A quiet peace filled 
her trusting heart, and she resolved in her new-found strength never to fear 
her cousins and the aunt again. She was soon sound asleep. 

Wiseli dreamed that she saw a path before her which was beautiful with 
roses and carnations on either side, and that the sun was shining pleasantly 
overhead. She was so happy that she danced for joy. Beside her stood the 
mother, holding her by the hand. She pointed down the path and said: “See, 
Wiseli, God is giving that to you. Didn’t I tell you he would find the place? 


For thee He’ll surely save 


A place to work His will.” 


Wiseli had forgotten all her sorrow and fear, and slept as well with her 
head on the bundle on the hard bench as if she had been dreaming in the 
softest bed. 


CHAPTER V. HOW LIFE CONTINUES AND SUMMER 
COMES 


Ks 


WHEN THE FAITHFUL Trina returned to The Hill with the unopened basket 
upon her arm, a look of anxiety came over Mrs. Ritter’s countenance. Trina 
explained that the mother was dead and that Wiseli had been taken to the 
home of her uncle Gotti. The news shocked the entire household, for none of 
them had realized that the sickness would terminate so suddenly. 

“Here I have tried for several days to visit the poor, lonely woman, and 
now it is too late,” said Mrs. Ritter. “If I had only gone I should feel more 
reconciled to the loss.” 

“Tt is a shame that Wiseli must go there,” said Otto as he paced the floor 
with his hands clenched. “I tell you if I catch him abusing her, he will need to 
count his ribs to see if any are left.” 

“Of whom are you speaking in that fashion?” asked Mrs. Ritter. 

“Of Chappi. Think of the mean things that he can do to her now that she 
has to live in the same house with him. It is unjust and ought not to be 
allowed. I’Il attend to him if I find out that—” 

Just then Otto’s voice was nearly drowned by a loud stamping behind the 
stove, and he paused to say, “What are you making such an outlandish noise 
for, you Miez behind the stove?” 

Miezi came out in sight of the others, her cheeks flaming red from the heat 
of the stove combined with her exertions in trying to get her feet into a pair of 
wet shoes which Trina had but a short time before taken off with the greatest 
difficulty. 

She continued her efforts, but managed to say, “You can see that I have to 
do it; no one on earth could put on these things without stamping.” 

“Why must they be put on, when I have just taken the pains to get you out 
of them?” asked Trina. 


“T am going to Beechgreen to get Wiseli; she can have my bed,” replied 
Miezi, with a finality that seemed to admit of no interference. 

Her operations were nevertheless cut short by Trina, who picked her up in 
her arms and carried her to a chair. 

“That is nice of you, Miezchen,” she said, “but I had better do that errand 
for you. There is no reason why you should wear out your shoes getting 
ready. You can let Wiseli have your bed and you can go to the attic to sleep. 
There is plenty of room up there.” 

This, however, was not in harmony with Miezi’s plans; she had solved the 
sleeping problem to her own as well as to Wiseli’s advantage, for nothing else 
would suit her so well as never to have to go to bed. So long as she could 
remember, she had always been sent to bed when she wanted very much to be 
up. 

It soon became evident to Miezi, not only that Trina was keeping her from 
going to Wiseli, but that she had no intention of going in her place. When 
Trina frankly refused to go, Miezi cried so bitterly that Otto put his hands 
over his ears, and the mother came to make terms of peace. She promised to 
talk the matter over with papa just as soon as he and Uncle Max returned from 
a long-contemplated visit at a friend’s house some distance away. 

It was four days later when the colonel and Uncle Max returned. The 
children brought the subject of Wiseli’s coming to live with them before the 
father at once, and he promised to investigate the conditions the next 
morning. 

At noon the following day the colonel came home with the information 
that he was too late to get Wiseli. “You know, children,” he said, “her uncle 
Gotti really wants to help the girl. He is a highly respected man and he offered 
to take the child for very little money. Wiseli’s mother left her scarcely 
anything, so somebody had to offer her a home, and it seemed natural that her 
uncle should do so. Everybody feels satisfied that she has been well placed. I 
believe it is the best arrangement that could be made, for she is much too 
young to go out to work. We cannot take all the homeless children unless we 


put up an orphanage.” 


“I had only hoped,” said Mrs. Ritter, “that we might help to find a place 
more suited to the child. She has a sensitive nature as well as a frail body, and 
she ought to be somewhere else. She will hear a great deal that is coarse and 
rude where she is, and will have to work much too hard for her delicate 
constitution. We shall have to accept the situation, but I am sorry that we 
cannot help her in some way.” 

Miezi cried, and Otto struck the table with his clenched fist to emphasize 
how he would deal with Chappi if he were unkind to Wiseli. It was only a few 
days, however, before the children grew accustomed to thinking of the little 
girl in her new surroundings, and the weeks sped on as rapidly as ever. 

In the meantime Wiseli was becoming reconciled to her new home. Her 
bed had been brought over as her uncle had planned, and it was put in a box- 
like apartment partitioned off from the aunt’s sleeping room. This was barely 
large enough for the bed and the small trunk which had been brought over 
with the remainder of the little girl’s things. Wiseli had to stand either on the 
bed or on the trunk when she dressed, and she had to climb over the trunk to 
get into bed. She had to go to the well out of doors to wash her hands and 
face. When it was so cold that the water would freeze, the aunt told her to let 
it go altogether. “I am sure,” she said, “that you can wash yourself enough 
when it gets warmer.” Since this advice was not in accordance with her 
mother’s teaching, Wiseli did not accept it. 

The life in Wiseli’s present surroundings was so different in every way 
from that to which she had been accustomed, that the comparison often 
produced severe homesickness, although she was never again so unhappy as 
on the first evening at her uncle’s house. She remembered her beautiful dream 
and she did not doubt that a better place would be found for her, since she had 
prayed for it. “My mother will not let God forget me,” was the assurance that 
held up hope before her during those trying days, and the thought of the 


verses was constantly with her. 


“For thee He’ll surely save 


A place to work His will.” 


The winter had passed and a promising spring was at hand. The trees put 
forth their green leaves and the meadow was dotted with primroses and 
anemones. In the woods the birds were merry, and the warm sunshine 
changed the barren waste of winter to a living beauty that made all hearts 
rejoice. 

Probably no one enjoyed the balmy days more than Wiseli, and she felt 
quite happy as she walked to and from school. At other times there was 
scarcely a moment to spare, not even to notice the pretty flowers, for not only 
did she have to work every moment, but she had to work hard. She helped 
with the garden, and, since the aunt worked in the field on the farm, she had 
to get the meals and wash dishes as well. She did the patching for the whole 
family, made the gruel for the little pigs, and carried it to them besides; in 
short, she did everything about the house, so that she often had to stay away 
from school in order to finish her duties. 

Going to school was Wiseli’s greatest pleasure. It rested her tired body 
and, best of all, she heard there kind and friendly words. During recess and 
after school hours Otto was sure to speak to her in a cordial way, and it did 
much to relieve the lonely feeling. Sometimes a message came from Mrs. 
Ritter inviting Wiseli to spend the following Sunday with her children. Wiseli 
was never allowed to accept these invitations to The Hill, for the aunt would 
say, “It is the only day that you don’t have to go to school, and I can’t spare 
you every day.” 

Wiseli worked all day Sunday, but it was pleasant to know that the Ritter 
family had invited her, and there was always the hope that some day she 
might be allowed to go. 

There was another reason why Wiseli liked to go to school. The road went 
by the home of Joiner Andreas. She had not forgotten that she had the 
message from her mother to deliver to him. She was too timid to go to the 
house and ask for him, but she watched for the opportunity to see him in his 
garden or near his home. She never passed his place without looking over the 
garden fence to see if he was there. She had not yet seen him, although the 


garden was in the best of trim and indicated that he spent many hours there. 


May and June had passed, and now the long hot summer days had come, 
bringing increased work on the farm. Wiseli had to go to the haymaking. She 
was expected either to rake the hay together or to use the fork in spreading it 
in the sun, working all day long until her arms ached so wretchedly that she 
could not sleep. This, however, was not what made her unhappy, for it did not 
occur to her that she ought not to work as she did. Her great trouble was that 
she had to miss school, except on rainy days, or occasionally when the aunt 
said that she might go. Chappi often said in the evening, when he was doing 
his examples, “Why don’t you get your lessons, Wiseli? You never know 
anything, and you seem to think that you can live without working.” 

It was this that hurt Wiseli, for she could rarely go to school two days in 
succession, and so she was not able to keep up with the class. One day, when 
she failed to give a correct answer, the teacher said, “I did not expect that of 
you, Wiseli; you used to be a good scholar.” How it shamed the child, and 
how she cried all the way home that night, no one but herself realized! It 
seemed to her that day that no one cared for her after all, and when she got 
into her little bed at night, she felt too miserable even to pray. But she could 
not sleep until she had repeated her usual prayer, although it was said almost 
hopelessly. 

This happened in July. The following morning Wiseli was standing at the 
table when the boys went off to school, and she was wondering whether or 
not she should be allowed to go. The aunt said nothing, and the uncle was not 
in the room. 

The aunt had a large washing on hand for that day. Would she be asked to 
carry it to the trough and help? 

Yes, she heard her aunt calling, and she was just about to answer when her 
uncle came in, saying, “Hurry, Wiseli, the boys have gone already. The hay is 
safe in the barn, and you shall go to school now. You may tell the teacher that 
you will not be kept out any more for a while, and explain to him that it was 
because we had so much work on our hands that you had to stay away.” 

Wiseli felt as free as a bird that morning. She knew that she might go to 


school every day that week, and it was something worth living for. How 


beautiful the morning was! The birds warbled their care-free notes in the tree 
tops, the sunlight sparkled on the dewy grass, and the air was fragrant with 
the perfume of the wild flowers. Wiseli had no time to stop, but she noticed 
all this beauty as she ran along. 

That afternoon, just as the school children were about to rush out to their 
freedom, the teacher asked, “Whose turn is it to care for the schoolroom this 
week?” 

“Tt is Otto’s; it is Otto’s!” cried the children, and the next moment they 
were gone. 

“Otto,” said the teacher sternly, “you didn’t do your duty here last night. I 
will overlook it this time, but I want you to see that it does not happen again, 
or I shall be obliged to enforce the penalty upon you.” 

Otto glanced around the room and saw the nutshells, apple parings, and 
bits of paper that he was supposed to clean up; then he looked at the children 
playing out of doors, and the first thing he knew he was among them. The 
teacher had already left the room. 

Later, when the children were all gone, Otto stood for a moment watching 
the golden glow of the evening sky and thought, “If I could only go home 
now! I would pick my cap full of cherries and take a ride out to the meadow 
with the hired man; now I have to go to that stuffy room and sweep and dust 
it.” 

Otto’s patience forsook him as he started for the schoolroom. “I shouldn’t 
care,” he said, “if a cyclone came along and shattered the old house into a 
thousand pieces.” There was no alternative, however; he must either take his 
turn at cleaning the schoolroom, or he must stay in at recess to-morrow. He 
had no sooner entered the room than he noticed, to his great surprise, that the 
work was done. Not a speck of dust was to be seen, and the windows had 
been opened wide, letting the air enter freely, so that the room seemed as 
fresh as out of doors. 

Just at this moment the teacher entered hastily and looked in astonishment 


at the staring Otto. Then he noticed the clean room and said kindly, “You may 


be satisfied with your work to-night. I did not expect you to do so well, 
although you are always good at your lessons. Good night.” 

Now that Otto was convinced that what he saw was real, he seized his cap 
and, clearing the steps in two jumps, ran all the way up the hill. It did not 
occur to him to seek for an explanation of what had happened, until he told 
his mother about it when he reached home. 

“You may be sure that no one did it for you by mistake,” said his mother. 
“You must have some good friend who has willingly sacrificed himself for 
you. Perhaps you can think of some one who may have done it.” 

“I know who it was,” said Miezi, who had been listening. 

“Who?” asked Otto. 


“Henry, because you gave him an apple about a year ago, 
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said Miezi, 
emphatically. 

“Yes, or William Tell, because I didn’t take his away from him about a 
year ago; that would be just as sensible, you little Miezi,” said Otto, as he 
playfully stroked her cheek. Just then he saw an opportunity to ride out to the 
hayfields, so the subject was dropped. 

In the meantime Wiseli was tripping down the hill happier than she had 
been for many a day. She passed Joiner Andreas’s house, but retraced her 
steps in order to get a good view of the carnation bed. 

“Tt is a little late,” she thought, “but I shall get home before the boys, 
anyway, for they are probably playing somewhere.” 

Just as she was admiring the flowers, the joiner came out of the house and 
walked directly toward her. “Wouldn’t you like to have a few carnations, 
Wiseli?” he said. 





“Yes, very much,” she answered. “My mother wanted me to tell you 
something, too.” 

“Your mother!” he gasped, and the carnations he had just picked fell 
unheeded to the ground. Wiseli darted through the gate and picked them up. 
“When my mother was sick and didn’t eat anything any more, she drank that 
nice fruit juice you put in the kitchen, and it made her feel better. She told me 
to thank you for bringing it, and for all that you did for her. She said you were 
very kind.” 

Wiseli was surprised to see the tears in the good man’s eyes. He tried to 
say something, but he could not. He took Wiseli’s hand in both of his, patted 
it gently, and returned to the house without another word. 

Wiseli was amazed. Nobody else had shed any tears for her mother, and 
she had not allowed herself to do so when anybody could see her; yet here 


was a man so moved that he could not speak of her. How she loved him for it! 


She started homeward for fear of being later than the boys, and it was well 
she did so, for they had just turned in at the gate when she got there. 

Wiseli felt so much better when she went to bed that night that she 
wondered how she could have been so discouraged the evening before. She 
resolved to keep herself cheerful in the future, if it were possible. The good, 
kind face of Joiner Andreas was the last thing she thought of before going to 
sleep. 

The following day (it was Wednesday) Otto had a repetition of his strange 
experience. It had not occurred to him that the good fairy would again appear, 
and, as usual, he was not able to keep from rushing out with the others and 
frolicking until the children left the playground. When he returned to do his 
work, the room was again in the best of order. 

He began to be really curious as to whom he had to thank for this favor. He 
decided to play the spy the next night and solve the mystery. Accordingly, 
after the school had been dismissed the following afternoon, Otto waited a 
moment at his seat, wondering how he could get to a hiding place unseen, 
when the boys began to shout, “Come on, Otto, come on; we want to play 
robber and you must lead.” 

“T have to clean up this week, so I won’t play to-night,” he said. 

“What difference will fifteen minutes make? Come on.” 

He gave up his scheme of playing spy and went with the boys. Instead of 
the game’s lasting fifteen minutes, it was half an hour before it was over, and 
Otto felt anxious as to whether he must still do his work. He ran panting to the 
schoolroom and gave the door such a vigorous kick that the teacher came in 
to see what had happened. 

“What do you want, Otto?” he asked. 

“Just to see if I did everything,” stammered Otto. 

“Very well done,” commented the teacher, as he looked about. “Your zeal 
is praiseworthy, Otto, but you needn’t be so boisterous when you come to the 
door again.” 

Otto went out more curious than ever. He determined to find out the next 


night without fail, for, with the exception of Saturday morning, it would be 


his last opportunity. 

“Otto,” called the teacher as soon as he had dismissed school the next day, 
“I wish you would take this note to the pastor’s for me and wait for an 
answer; you can be back in five or ten minutes to do your cleaning.” 

Otto was not in the least pleased to do the teacher’s errand, but he dared 
not refuse, so he started off at a run, hoping to be back in time to capture the 
good fairy, if she appeared to do his work. When he got to the parsonage, he 
was admitted at once, and told that the pastor would see him directly. Then 
the minister’s wife called him to the garden to chat a moment, and it seemed 
an age to him before he could free himself courteously, for she asked not only 
about himself and his health, but that of his mother, father, Uncle Max, Miezi, 
and apparently all the relatives in Germany. 

Finally the opportunity came to present the note to the pastor, and it was 
but a moment later when he was speeding back to the schoolhouse with the 
written answer in his hand. He fairly stumbled into the schoolroom in his 
eagerness to see if any one was there, but, as before, the room was in the best 
of order and not a soul to be seen. 

“Not once this week have I had to do that disagreeable task,” he thought. 
“Since there is some one who is doing such work without needing to, I am at 
least going to find out who it is.” 

The school closed at eleven o’clock on Saturday. Otto let all the children 
pass out; when they had gone, he went outside, locked the door, and stood 
with his back against it waiting to see who would come back to do the work. 
He stood there waiting until half past eleven, and still no one came. 

Otto remembered that the family at home were to have lunch promptly at 
twelve, for an afternoon’s outing had been planned and he had promised to 
get home as early as possible. It became evident that he was going to have to 
do the work himself, and he dared wait no longer. Greatly disappointed, he 
unlocked the door and entered the room, but — Otto could scarcely believe 
his eyes — the work was finished as usual. 

How very strange it seemed! For a moment a superstitious fear possessed 


him, and he tiptoed to the door and went out, taking pains to lock it securely 


behind him. 

Just at that moment Wiseli came quietly out of the teacher’s kitchen door; 
she listened intently for a moment, but hearing no one, started on her way 
home, which led her by the schoolhouse door. The next moment she and Otto 
were face to face. Each was startled at the other’s presence, and Wiseli 
blushed deeply, as if she had been caught doing something very wrong. This 
partly betrayed her to Otto, who said: “Surely, Wiseli, you have not been 
doing all that work for me this week? How could any one who didn’t have 
to?” 

“It has given me a great deal of pleasure,” said Wiseli. 

“Oh, no, don’t say that!” exclaimed Otto. “To do such work couldn't give 
anybody any pleasure.” 

“But it did, really, Otto. I was always glad when night came and I could do 
it again. I was all the time thinking how glad and surprised you would be to 
find the task finished.” 

“What made you do it for me, Wiseli?” 

“T knew that you didn’t like to do it, and I have many a time wished for an 
opportunity to do something for you.” 

“T am sure you have done a great deal more for me than I did for you, and I 
shall not forget it, Wiseli.” Otto had taken Wiseli’s hand in his and she was 
very happy. 

“T waited to-day until everybody had gone, and even now I cannot see how 
you got into that room,” said Otto. 

“T never went out,” she replied. “I hid behind my seat, for I expected you 
to go out as usual.” 

“How have you always before managed to get away without my seeing 
you?” asked Otto. 

“You don’t notice much when you are playing,” said Wiseli. “Yesterday 
and to-day, when I was not sure where you were, I went through the teacher’s 
room and asked his wife if she had an errand she would like to have me do on 
the way home. I have several times done things for her. I was behind the 


kitchen door yesterday when you stormed into the schoolroom.” 


Both children laughed heartily at the remembrance. Otto impulsively 
pressed Wiseli’s hand and said, “I am truly grateful to you. Good-by.” After 
they had gone their separate ways, they both rejoiced that they had discovered 


each other. 


CHAPTER VI. A NEW FEATURE 


THE SUMMER HAD passed, and now the late autumn was at hand. The nights 
were getting cold and damp. The cows were eating the last bits of grass in the 
chilly pastures, while the boys herding them built fires to warm themselves 
and to roast potatoes. 

One such unpleasant evening Otto came home from school to tell his 
mother that he was going over to see what Wiseli was doing, for she had not 
been at school for a whole week. He took an apple and hurried away. As he 
went up the path to Beechgreen he noticed Rudi sitting on the ground in front 
of the door with a pile of pears beside him; he was busily engaged biting into 
first one and then another. 

“Where is Wiseli?” asked Otto. 

“Outdoors,” answered Rudi. 

“Where outdoors?” 

“In the pasture.” 

“In what pasture?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“You will not suffer from overpoliteness at least,” remarked Otto. He 
started for the large pasture near the woods. Just then he noticed some people 
under a pear tree near at hand, and soon he saw Wiseli gathering pears into a 
basket. Hans had thrown himself face upward across a filled basket and was 
rocking himself in a way which threatened the overturn of the pears. Chappi 
was perched up in the tree laughing at his brother’s antics. When Wiseli saw 
Otto coming, her face broke into happy smiles. 

“I have come to see how you are, Wiseli,” said Otto, as he took her hand. 
“Why have you been out of school so long?” 

“There was so much to be done that I couldn’t go, Otto. See what a lot of 


pears there are! I have to pick pears from morning until night.” 


“Your shoes and stockings are soaked,” remarked Otto. “Ugh, it is cold 
here. Doesn’t it make you sick to get so wet?” 

“Yes, sometimes; but the work usually keeps me warm.” 

Just then Hans gave such a violent lurch that the basket went over and the 
pears scattered in every direction. 

“Oh,” cried Wiseli, “that is too bad! Now we must gather them all over 
again.” 

“And that one too,” cried Chappi, and he laughed as the pear that he threw 
hit Wiseli on the forehead hard enough to bring tears to her eyes. 

It had scarcely happened, however, before Otto had pulled Chappi from the 
tree and had taken a firm grip on his throat. 

“Stop, you’re choking me,” gurgled Chappi. He was not laughing any 
more. 

“T will teach you that you are responsible to me when you treat Wiseli in 
that way,” said Otto, his voice strained in his anger. He tightened his grip as 
he added, “Is this enough to make you remember what I told you?” 

“Yes,” gasped Chappi, whose face was turning purple. 

“T will let you go,” said Otto, “but I want you to keep in mind that I will 
give you such a choking as you will remember to your dying day if you ever 
hurt Wiseli again. Good-by, Wiseli.” Then Otto was gone. 

He went straight to his mother and indignantly protested against the 
necessity of Wiseli’s having to live with those boys at her uncle’s home. He 
declared his intention of going over to ask the pastor if complaint might be 
entered against the whole family, so that Wiseli might be taken from them. 

“My dear son,” said Mrs. Ritter; “there is no lawful way of taking Wiseli 
from them, and a complaint of that character would only lead the whole 
family to treat her more unkindly than they do now. So long as the uncle 
means well by her there is nothing we can do. I realize fully what a hard time 
Wiseli is having, and I don’t want you to think that I have not taken the matter 
to heart, Otto. I am looking earnestly for an opening to do something for her, 
and I hope that in the meantime you will protect her as much as possible, 


without being rude and rough yourself.” 


Otto tried to help his mother think of a way to free Wiseli, but each plan 
proposed proved impracticable, if not impossible. The children had a custom 
of writing their Christmas wishes upon a slate, and Otto wrote, “I wish Santa 
Claus would set Wiseli free.” 

January had come and again brought to the children the great pleasure of 
the year by providing them with snow for the coasting. One beautiful 
moonlight night the idea came to Otto that it would be great sport to coast by 
moonlight, and the next day he accordingly suggested to the children that they 
assemble at seven o’clock for a moonlight ride. The suggestion was 
enthusiastically received. When they broke up that evening, there were cries 
of “All hands back at seven!” “Hurrah for moonlight!” “Good-by till seven!” 

The Ritter children did not tell their mother of this plan until they came 
home from school toward evening. Much to their surprise she was not at all 
enthusiastic over what they considered such a capital idea. She spoke of the 
intense cold of the evening, the danger, especially to Miezi, in the uncertain 
light, and the likelihood of the younger ones being frightened in the shadows. 
In spite of these objections they wished to carry out their plan, and Otto 
promised not to let Miezi out of his sight if she might go with him. Their 
request was finally granted, and they started off as happy as birds on the 
wing. 

It was great sport. The track had been worn as smooth as ice, and the fear 
of the timid ones in the dark places gave zest to the undertaking. Nearly all 
the children from the neighborhood were there, and the best of humor 
prevailed. Otto let them all precede him with their sleds, permitting only 
Miezi to follow him, so that there would be no danger of any one’s running 
into her from behind, and he looked back every moment to see that she was 
coming safely. 

After several rides in this fashion some one proposed that they ride 
“tandem fashion,” that is, with all the sleds tied together. The idea was 
immediately accepted, and they began tying their sleds together in joyful 
anticipation. Otto, however, considered the sport too dangerous for Miezi, as 


the sleds sometimes became tangled and the whole company was piled up ina 


mass. He tied his sled last, letting his sister follow with hers untied. In this 
way it was expected that they would go as usual, except that Otto would not 
be free to stop in case Miezi did not keep up with them. Soon the children 
were off and went down the slippery hill with the speed of the wind. 

They had gone but halfway down, when Otto heard a scream behind him in 
which he recognized his sister’s voice, but he was powerless to stop, and he 
was going too fast to dare to roll himself from his sled until their speed 
diminished near the foot of the hill. He found Miezi halfway down the hill 
crying with all her might. Almost breathless, Otto gathered her in his arms, 
saying, “What happened, Miezchen? Tell me, what is the matter?” 

“He wanted to — he wanted to — he was going to—” sobbed Miezi. 

“What did he want to do? Who? Where?” asked Otto. 

“The big man over there, he wanted to — he was going to kill me — and 
he said things.” 

“Never mind, Miezchen; be quiet now; he didn’t kill you. Did he even hit 
you?” asked Otto, somewhat puzzled by the occurrence, for he knew Miezi to 
be a rather fearless child. 

“No,” sobbed Miezi, “but he had a big stick and he raised it like this and 
was going to strike and he said, ‘You look out!’ and he called me dreadful 
names.” 

“So he really didn’t hurt you at all,” said Otto, much relieved to find it 
true, although Miezi was of a different opinion. 

“Yes, he did — he was going to — and you were all gone ahead and I was 
all alone,” and from sheer self-pity came a fresh burst of tears. 
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“Hush now, Miezchen,” coaxed Otto. “I shall never leave you like that 
again, so the man shall never get you. If you will be a happy little girl now, 
just as soon as we get home I will give you the red candy rooster I had on the 
Christmas tree.” 

This promise restored Miezi to her normal self in amoment. She wiped the 
tears away, but did not let go of Otto’s hand for the rest of the evening. The 
other children had joined them and as they climbed the hill they discussed 


what had happened. Several of the children had noticed a large man turn out 


of the road to let them pass, and it was Otto’s opinion that it must have made 
the man angry to have to step into the snow, and he had threatened Miezi 
because she was the only one within reach. This seemed a likely explanation 
to the children, and the subject was dropped. The party broke up after the next 
ride, as most of them had promised to be at home by eight o’clock. 

“Now, Miezchen,” said Otto on the way home, “if you tell mamma about 
your being so frightened, you may be sure that she will never let you go with 
me again. No harm was done, and I think we had better not say anything 
about it.” 

Miezi promised to say nothing. All traces of tears had been removed by the 
expectation of receiving the candy rooster, which Otto did not fail to give to 
her as soon as they reached home, and the children went happily to bed. 

They had been in bed and asleep for some time when a loud rapping at the 
door startled the parents, who were sitting at the table in the living room, 
talking about their children. Trina had gone upstairs, but she leaned out of her 
window and called, “What is it you want?” 

“Something dreadful has happened,” came the answer from the man below. 
“Joiner Andreas has been killed, and we want the colonel to come over at 
once.” 

The messenger departed without waiting. Through the open window 
Colonel and Mrs. Ritter had heard what he said. The colonel threw his cloak 
over his shoulder and hurried to Andreas’s home. A number of people had 
assembled there when he arrived. The police and the pastor had been 
summoned, and others, hearing of the misfortune, had come to see what could 
be done. Colonel Ritter worked his way into the crowd to where the joiner 
lay. 

“Where is the doctor?” was his first question. 

“What is the use of getting a doctor when the man is dead?” some one 
answered. 

“He may not be dead,” said the colonel, impatiently. “Some one must go 
for a doctor immediately; tell him I said that he must hurry. This call should 


be answered before all others.” 


Some one reluctantly started, then, with the help of others, the colonel 
lifted the apparently lifeless body and carried it to the bed. 

The miller’s son explained to the colonel that he had passed the house 
about half an hour earlier, that he had noticed a light and the open door and 
had decided to stop a moment to see the joiner, when, to his horror, he saw 
that he was dead; that Meadow Joggi was standing in the room, holding a 
gold piece in his hand; and that Joggi had laughed as he looked at the gold. 

Meadow Joggi, so called because he lived in the meadow, was a man who 
had lost his reason, but whom people had always regarded as perfectly 
harmless. The neighborhood supported him, and he often helped them with 
simple work, which he managed to do fairly well. The miller’s son had told 
him to stay where he was until some one came, and he had obeyed, still 
clutching his gold piece and smiling, not in the least concerned about himself. 

The physician came at last and hastened to examine the body. 

“He was struck on the back of his head; it is a bad wound,” said the doctor. 

“Do you think that he is dead, doctor?” asked Colonel Ritter. 

“No; he is not dead, but he is very near it. Bring me sponges, bandages, 
and some water.” The men searched the house in vain for the things that were 
needed. 

“I wish there were a woman here to find things!” exclaimed the 
exasperated physician. “A woman knows intuitively what a sick person needs 
and where to find it.” 

“Trina can come,” said the colonel. “Will some one please run over to my 
house and tell Mrs. Ritter to send her at once.” 

“T am afraid your wife will not thank you, Colonel,” said the doctor, “for 
whoever comes must stay at least three days, and perhaps longer.” 

“You need not worry about that,” replied the colonel. “Mrs. Ritter will 
gladly do more than give Trina’s time if it will save the joiner.” 

Trina appeared sooner than they had thought it possible for her to get there, 
and she brought with her a basket of necessary supplies which she and Mrs. 


Ritter had in readiness for an emergency. 


The doctor was much pleased. “Now, Colonel,” he said, “please dismiss 
every one, and lock up the house for the night.” 

The policemen decided to put Joggi in jail until they could investigate 
matters. He walked along with them willingly, opening his hand occasionally 
and laughing at his gold piece. 

Early the following morning Mrs. Ritter went to the home of the joiner to 
inquire after him. Trina met her at the door and said that toward morning the 
patient had recovered partial consciousness. The doctor had just left, she said, 
and had expressed his opinion that the man was doing better than he had 
dared to hope. “I have had to promise him,” she added, “that I would let no 
one come into the room, not even my dear mistress.” 

“T am sure he is right about it,” said Mrs. Ritter smiling. “I am glad to 
know that Andreas is in safe hands, and I will hurry home, so that my 
husband may know that he is doing well.” 

So eight days passed. Mrs. Ritter never failed to come every morning to 
inquire. She supplied Trina with whatever she needed. No one had yet been 
allowed in the sick room, and Trina was kept at her post. 

Several days later the doctor gave his permission to have the colonel 
question Andreas in regard to the accident, as the police were anxious to 
know if he could give them any information. 

The joiner received the colonel warmly; he realized how much he was 
indebted to him. The sick man could tell nothing about his injury except that 
some one had entered his room as he sat counting his money. “I was evidently 
struck senseless before I had time to look around to see who it was,” he 
added. 

This proved to the officers that Andreas had been injured for the sake of 
his gold. They wondered what had become of the rest of the money, if Joggi 
had committed the deed. This was the first that Andreas had heard about 
Joggi’s being suspected. 

“T want you to release Joggi immediately,” he said. “I am positive that he 
did not do it. Why, Joggi wouldn’t kill a fly if he could help it.” 


“A stranger might have done it,” suggested the doctor; “the windows are 
low, and seeing them open and the pile of money at hand, he might have felt a 
sudden desire to possess it.” 

“That is very likely,” replied the joiner. “I have never thought about being 
careful, and my house has always been unlocked.” 

“Well,” said the colonel, “it is a good thing that you have enough saved for 
a rainy day, so you will not suffer from the loss of the money. The best of it 
all is that you yourself were saved.” 

“Yes, colonel,” said the joiner, as he gave his hand in farewell, “I have 
enough to be thankful for. I shall never use all I have, anyway.” 

“I am sure you are more at peace with yourself than the man that robbed 
you,” remarked the doctor. 

A sad story was being told about the neighborhood concerning Joggi. He 
had been so reluctant to give up his gold piece, that the police had taken it 
from him by force after conducting him to the prison. The policeman’s son 
was supposed to have said to him: “You just wait, Joggi; you will get your 
pay for this night’s work. You’ll see what you will get after a while.” 

This had so thoroughly frightened Joggi that he had moaned constantly 
ever since; he would not eat or sleep, but sat crouched in a corner, fearing that 
they would come to kill him. 

The police came to see him a few days after his imprisonment, and 
promised him their protection if he would confess the truth to them. He said 
that he had looked in at the window and had seen the joiner lying on the floor. 
He went in, he said, and touched him with his foot and saw that he was dead. 
Then he saw the gold piece on the floor and picked it up a moment before the 
miller’s son came in; other people soon came after that. This was his simple 
story, and every one was inclined to believe it, but Joggi did not get over his 
fright. 


CHAPTER VII. BRIGHTER DAYS FOR THE PATIENT AND 
FOR SOME ONE ELSE 


Ks 


SINCE THE DAY that Colonel Ritter had called with the physician to see the 
joiner after his recovery, Mrs. Ritter had daily visited the patient, and she 
rejoiced to see how rapidly he was gaining strength. Otto and Miezi had been 
over twice and taken their friend everything they could think of that might 
please him. They were glad to have the joiner tell them that a king could not 
have had better care. 

One day the doctor was just leaving his patient, when the colonel came. 
“The joiner is doing well,” said the doctor. “Your wife has spared Trina so 
long that she ought to go back now, but the poor fellow needs to have 
somebody with him a while longer. What a pity that he has no relatives! I 
have been wondering if Mrs. Ritter might not know of some one that we 
could get to take Trina’s place for a couple of weeks.” 

“T will ask her as soon as I go back, although I am sure that she will be in 
no haste about taking Trina away.” 

The next morning, as Mrs. Ritter made her accustomed call, she said to her 
friend, “Do you feel like talking over a little business matter this morning?” 

“Certainly; I am feeling quite like myself,” replied the joiner, as he 
propped his head on his elbow. 

“I am thinking of taking Trina away, since you are doing so well,” she 
began. 

“Believe me, Mrs. Ritter, for several days I have been urging her to go; I 
have realized what it meant to you to do without her.” 

“T shouldn’t have let her in if she had taken your advice, but the doctor 
assures us now that it will be safe for her to leave you, in case some one can 
be found to take her place. It need not be any one so proficient as Trina, 


because we could send you your meals from our house. I have been giving the 


matter a great deal of thought, Andreas, and I think that you ought to have 
Wiseli come over to stay with you.” 

“No, no, Mrs. Ritter, of course not!” exclaimed Andreas in astonishment. 
“Do you suppose I could expect that delicate child to do my work? Oh, Mrs. 
Ritter, do you imagine I have forgotten for a moment about the girl’s mother? 
Please say nothing more about it, for I would rather never get well.” 

“But, Andreas, you do not understand me, and I want to tell you something 
more about it. The child is given very hard work to do where she is, and the 
worst of it is that they are not kind to her. I should feel so greatly relieved to 
have her here, because she would at least be treated kindly. I know that 
Wiseli’s mother would want you to take her, so that she might have a real 
home, and you will be surprised to see how gladly she will come to you and 
do the little necessary tasks.” 

“But how could I get the child if I wanted her?” 

“T shall be more than glad to arrange that for you if you will trust me with 
it,” replied Mrs. Ritter. 

“I must make you promise that she shall be brought only on the condition 
that she wants to come,” said the joiner. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Ritter; “Wiseli shall not come unless it is her own wish. I 
will see you again to-morrow. Good-by.” 

Instead of going home, Mrs. Ritter went to find Wiseli, for she was eager 
to free the child from her present surroundings. When she arrived at 
Beechgreen, she met Mr. Gotti, who was himself just going into the house. “I 
am surprised to see you over here, and so early in the morning, Mrs. Ritter,” 
he said, as he cordially shook her hand. 

“Yes, I am sure you are, Mr. Gotti,” she replied. “I have come to see if you 
could possibly spare Wiseli for about two weeks to care for Joiner Andreas. 
The doctor thinks that he doesn’t need Trina any more, but that he must have 
some one. I hope that you will not refuse, and that the cure so well begun may 
be carried to a successful finish.” 

Mrs. Gotti joined them just then, and her husband explained the matter to 


her before answering Mrs. Ritter. 


“Wiseli couldn’t do anything if she went,” said Mrs. Gotti. 

“The child knows how to do a number of things,” corrected the husband. 
“She is bright and learns readily. I am willing to let her go for two weeks. The 
spring work will soon begin, and we must have her back then. The joiner will 
no doubt be well by that time, so this arrangement will be satisfactory to 
everybody.” 

“Tt is very well for you to talk,” broke in Mrs. Gotti. “I have just gone 
through all the trouble of teaching her everything, and when she comes back I 
shall have it to do over again. The joiner can afford to train a girl for himself 
if he needs one.” 

“But, wife, two weeks is not a long time. Mrs. Ritter has spared Trina 
much longer, and we all have to ask favors sometimes.” 

“I thank you for the kindness,” said Mrs. Ritter, as she rose to take her 
leave. “I am sure, too, that the joiner will fully appreciate your sacrifice. If 
you will allow me, I will take the child now.” 

The aunt objected seriously, but the husband said firmly: “That will be the 
best way. The sooner she goes, the sooner she will get back, and I want it 
distinctly understood that it is to be for only two weeks.” 

Wiseli was called, and told without further explanation to tie a few 
belongings together; she silently obeyed, not daring to ask any questions. It 
was just a year since she had come to the house with her bundle. She had been 
given nothing new during that time except the black jacket she had on; it was 
thinly lined, and her skirt hung limply to her knees. It was only a moment 
before she appeared with her bundle under her arm. She looked timidly from 
her dress to Mrs. Ritter as she entered. 

“You are all right, Wiseli; we are not going far,” said Mrs. Ritter. Wiseli 
followed her down the path, after a hasty farewell to the aunt and uncle, and 
she could not help wondering what was going to be done with her. Mrs. Ritter 
cut across the fields to make the distance shorter, for she felt as if she could 
not get the child away fast enough. 

As soon as they were out of sight of Beechgreen, Mrs. Ritter turned to 


Wiseli, saying, “You know who Joiner Andreas is, don’t you, Wiseli?” 


“Oh, yes,” she answered, her face lighting up on hearing the name. 

Mrs. Ritter was pleasantly surprised, and continued, “He is sick, Wiseli; do 
you think that you would like to stay with him a couple of weeks and wait on 
him so that he will get well again?” 

“Of course, Mrs. Ritter, I shall be very glad to go,” Wiseli said, and Mrs. 
Ritter wished that Andreas could have seen her as she said it. 

“You must remember to tell him that you are glad to be with him, if you 
are,” said Mrs. Ritter; “otherwise he might think we made you come.” 

“T shall not forget to tell him,” said the little girl. 

When they reached the joiner’s gate, Mrs. Ritter bade Wiseli enter without 
her. “Since I know that you like to go to him, I shall not need to go in, but you 
can tell the joiner that I will be over in the morning, and you must come to me 
for anything you may want at any time. Good-by.” 

It was with a light heart that Wiseli ran up the path to the house, for she 
rejoiced that she was to see the man who had been so kind to her, and that this 
was to be her home for a few weeks. She understood what was expected of 
her, and she knew that the joiner was in bed, with no one else in the house, so 
she entered without ringing. How homelike everything seemed as she looked 
about! At the farther end of the room she noticed, through the parted curtains, 
a large bed freshly dressed with a white spread and pillows; she wondered 
who slept in that room. Then she tapped lightly on the joiner’s door, which 
she opened as soon as she heard a response. The joiner raised himself on his 


elbow to see who was there. 
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“Wiseli!” he exclaimed, as if in doubt whether to be glad or sorry. “Come 
over here and give me your hand.” Wiseli silently did as she was told. 

“I am sorry that you had to come to me.” 

“Why?” 

“I only mean that perhaps you would a little rather not have come. Mrs. 
Ritter is always so kind that you did it to please her, didn’t you?” 

“No, not at all. She never asked me to do it for her. She wanted to know if 
I cared to come, and I said, ‘Yes.’ There is no place in the whole world where 
I should have been so glad to go as to your house.” 

This must have satisfied the joiner, for his head dropped back to the 
pillows, and he tried to look at Wiseli, but the tears persisted in filling his 
eyes. 

“What must I do?” asked Wiseli, when he said nothing further. 


“T am sure I don’t know, Wiseli,” said the joiner, gently. “I shall be glad to 
have you do exactly as you please, if you will stay with me a while first and 
keep me company.” 

Wiseli could scarcely believe she had heard aright. Nobody but her mother 
had ever spoken to her like that. Her first thought was that her mother would 
be glad if she knew how kind he was. There was the same tenderness in his 
tones that she used to feel in the mother’s, and she unconsciously loved him 
in the same way. She took his hand in both of hers and chatted with him as 
freely as if she had always known him. 

“I am afraid I ought to be getting dinner,” she said at length; “what should 
you like to have me cook for you?” 

“T want you to have just what you like,” replied the joiner. 

This, however, did not satisfy Wiseli, for she desired above all else to 
please him, so she asked question after question until she found out what she 
wanted to know. She knew how to make the soup he said he liked, and she 
realized now that she had learned many useful things from her aunt, even if 
they had been taught without kindness. Wiseli prepared the joiner’s dinner on 
a tray and carried it to him. 

“T wish you would draw the little table over here and eat your dinner with 
me,” said the joiner. “Mine will taste so much better if you will.” 

Wiseli was again surprised, but she said, “That is just what mamma would 
have said.” 

What a pleasant dinner that was! The joiner was so considerate of Wiseli’s 
comfort that it made the humblest task a pleasure to her. 

“Now what are you going to do?” he asked, when they had finished dinner 
and Wiseli rose from the table. 

“T am going to wash the dishes,” she replied. 

“I suppose such things have to be done,” said the joiner, “but I think, since 
this is your first day with me, that you might stack them up and do them to- 
morrow; you know there are only a few.” 

“Why, I should be so ashamed if Mrs. Ritter should happen to come in that 


I shouldn’t know what to do,” said Wiseli, and she turned such a serious face 


to him that he laughed. 

“All right,” he said; “only remember that you are to do just as you like 
while you are with me.” 

Wiseli had not thought that it could be so much fun to do up the dinner 
work. When it was finished, she said to herself, “Now this kitchen is nice 
enough for any one to inspect.” 

She had been told that the alcove opening off from the living room was to 
be hers, so she hung her few garments in the closet opening from one corner 
of the room. When she returned to the joiner’s room he said, “Good, I have 
been waiting for you a long time.” 

“Haven’t you a stocking that I could knit while I sit here?” she asked, as 
she took the chair beside the bed. 

“Of course not,” answered the sick man; “you have already done too much, 
and I want you to rest now.” 

“But I am not allowed to sit idle except on Sunday. Besides, I can knit and 
talk at the same time.” 

“If you will be any more contented with a stocking, get one, by all means, 
but please remember that I don’t want you to work unless you prefer to do 
so,” said the joiner. 

In this quiet way they passed one day after another. Everything Wiseli did 
pleased the joiner, and she was thanked for every little service as if it were of 
the utmost importance. The patient gained so much in strength that he was 
soon clamoring for permission to get up. The doctor told him that he might sit 
up whenever he wished, and much of his time was now spent sitting in the 
bay window in the living room, where the warm sunshine helped to make the 
days cheerful. He liked to watch his little housekeeper moving about at her 
household duties, and she succeeded in making his house more attractive than 
he had ever hoped to see it. 

Wiseli so enjoyed herself in this comfortable home, where she had the 
assurance of being cared for and protected, that she sometimes forgot she 


must soon give it up and return to her uncle at Beechgreen. 


CHAPTER VIII. THE UNEXPECTED HAPPENS 


IN THE HOME on the hill they talked often of the good joiner and Wiseli. 
Mrs. Ritter went to see them every morning, and she always brought 
encouraging news home with her. Otto and Miezi were planning a surprise for 
Andreas and Wiseli in which they meant to celebrate their friend’s recovery. 
To-day, however, they had a celebration in their own home, for it was their 
father’s birthday. It had seemed like a real holiday to the children ever since 
they got up in the morning, and now they were about to enjoy the birthday 
feast. They were all in the best of humor. After the first course had been 
served, there was placed before Mrs. Ritter a covered dish which, when the 
cover had been removed, displayed a cabbage head looking as fresh and 
natural as if it had just come from the garden. 

“That dish is certainly pretty enough to be praised,” said the father; “but 
really I was expecting to see something else, Marie. You know at every feast I 
am on the lookout for my favorite vegetable, the artichoke. Isn’t it on the 
menu to-day?” 

“There,” broke in Miezi, “that is just what he called me! Twice he called 
me that, and he had his big stick raised like this, and he was going—” 

Miezi had her arm raised to illustrate the man’s attempt to strike her, when 
she suddenly caught the warning look from her brother across the table, and 
remembered her promise not to tell her parents about what had happened that 
night. In her great confusion her face grew scarlet, and she pushed her arms as 
far as possible under the table. 

“I am surprised to have my birthday celebration take this turn,” said the 
father. “On one side of the table my daughter speaks of something about 
which we have heard nothing, while, on the opposite side, my son kicks my 
leg until it feels as if it might be black and blue. I should like to know, Otto, 


where you learned such gymnastics.” 


It was now Otto’s turn to blush, which he did to the roots of his hair. He 
had intended to hush his sister with the kicks, but evidently he had not struck 
where he intended. For a time he was too embarrassed to look his father in the 
face. 

“Well, Miezchen, what was the rest of the story which Otto did not allow 
you to finish? You say he called you a dreadful name, raised his stick at you, 
and — ?” 

“Then, then,” began Miezi, — she realized, now, that she had told, and 
must sacrifice the candy rooster in consequence,— “then he didn’t kill me, 
anyway.” 

The father laughed heartily. “It was good of him not to kill my little girl, 
but what then?” 

“That was all.” 

“The story has a happy ending,” said the father. “The stick remains poised 
in the air and little Miezchen comes home as the artichoke. Now let us forget 
everything except that this is my birthday and that we are to do justice to the 
feast provided.” 

Otto, however, still felt somewhat disturbed, and after dinner went off to a 
comer by himself. He seemed to be reading, but instead, he was thinking 
about what had happened, for he was very sure that his mother would never 
again let him go with the others to coast by moonlight. 

Miezi went to her room to take a last look at the candy rooster with which 
she must part, now that she had failed to keep her promise. Mrs. Ritter was 
seated at the window trying to explain to herself the strange actions of her 
children. She became more and more restless as she thought about it, and 
finally went in search of Miezi, whom she found at the foot of the bed in a 
very unhappy state of mind. 

“Miezchen, mamma has come to have a talk with you. I want you to tell 
me when it was that you were frightened by that man.” 

“The night that we went coasting by moonlight. I know he called me that 


word papa used at the table to-night.” 


Mrs. Ritter now went to find her husband. “I should like to tell you 
something, Otto,” she said. 

The colonel laid his newspaper aside and looked inquiringly at his wife. 

“I have been thinking about the scene at the table to-night, and I have 
come to the conclusion that the children were frightened by the same man that 
tried to kill the joiner. I have just found out from Miezi that it happened the 
evening I gave the children permission to coast by moonlight, and that was 
the very night the joiner was hurt. It is much more likely that the man called 
her ‘aristocrat’ than ‘artichoke.’ If so, I should say that the man was Andreas’s 
brother. He is the only one in the world who would think of using that word, 
and I am sure the only one who would hurt Andreas. Don’t you think it likely 
that it was Andreas’s brother George?” 

“Tt does seem probable,” answered the colonel, thoughtfully; “I will see 
what can be done about it.” He rang for the coachman to bring the carriage, 
and a few moments later he was on his way to the city. 

For several days Colonel Ritter went frequently to confer with the police, 
but it was not until two weeks later that they succeeded in getting results. One 
evening, when the Colonel returned to his home, he told the members of his 
family that the thief had been captured, and that it was, as Mrs. Ritter had 
surmised, the joiner’s own brother George. He had been living in the near-by 
hotels, confident that no one had seen him in his home town, because he had 
passed through in the night. 

He denied knowing anything about the affair when he was first arrested, 
but when told that Colonel Ritter had weighty evidence against him, he 
inferred that he must have been recognized after all. He lost his temper, and 
said that of course those “aristocrats” would like to make trouble for him. In 
answer to questions he said that he had just returned from service in the 
Neapolitan War; and that he had intended to go to his brother to borrow some 
money, but finding him with the large sum before him, he saw the opportunity 
to get it all. It had been his intention merely to knock his brother senseless, so 
that he could make his escape, and he protested that he had never wished to 
kill him. 


Fortunately, most of the money was still in George’s possession. It was 
recovered, and he was put in prison. 

This story caused quite a commotion in the little town, especially among 
the school children. 

Several nights after George had been arrested, Otto came home very much 
excited. Although Joggi had been set free as soon as George had confessed, 
he was still too frightened to take advantage of his liberty. He thought that he 
should be killed if he went out. Finally the police authorities turned him out 
by force, but he ran quickly to a near-by barn where he hid himself in the 
farthest corner. Here he had remained for three days, and the farmer had 
threatened to take the pitchfork to him if he did not go away soon. 

“That is very sad indeed,” said Mrs. Ritter, when Otto had finished telling 
her about it. “The poor fellow suffers because his mind is too feeble to 
understand what is said to him. It is hard that an innocent man should be 
made so miserable. If you had told me that night about what had happened to 
Miezi, we should not have caused Joggi so much suffering. You had better try 
to do something for him, since you might have spared him all this.” 

“T will give him my red candy rooster,” said Miezi, sympathetically. 

“A red candy rooster to a grown-up man!” laughed Otto. “You had better 
keep it, since you are so fond of it.” 

“They say he has had no food, mother,” Otto continued. “I shall be glad to 
take him some dinner.” 

Mrs. Ritter gave her consent, so the children packed a basket with good 
things to eat, and started for the barn to find Joggi. He was there, crouched in 
the corner as they had supposed. 

Otto opened the basket for him to see and said, “Come out here, Joggi, and 
you shall have all there is in this basket.” 

Joggi did not move. 

“Come, Joggi,” continued Otto, “you know the farmer may take the 
pitchfork to you if you stay here.” 


At this Joggi screamed and tried to get farther back in his comer. 


Miezi was very sorry for the poor man. Going up to him, she whispered in 
his ear: “My papa will not let them hurt you, so you had better come along 
with me. I brought you something from Santa Claus. See!” She held out the 
candy rooster to him as she spoke. 

These whispered words restored Joggi’s confidence. He looked fearlessly 
about, took the candy rooster from her hand, and began to laugh in his old 
way. He allowed Miezi to lead him out, but he would not touch the basket, so 
they let him follow them home. 

Mrs. Ritter was relieved to see Joggi with them. She opened the door for 
them, and had a good supper placed before the hungry man, saying, “Eat all 
you want, Joggi, and be happy.” 

Joggi ate heartily and seemed as pleased as a child over the rooster, which 
he held constantly. As soon as he had finished eating, he rose to go home, and 
they noticed that he looked at the rooster and laughed as he went, his great 
fright apparently forgotten. 

For several days Mrs. Ritter did not see the joiner. It seemed a longer time 
to her, for so much had happened in the meantime; she had not worried about 
him, however, because she knew that he was well cared for. 

The colonel had told Andreas about his brother’s confession. “It is like him 
to do things in that fashion,” said the joiner. “I would gladly have given it all 
to him, but he always takes the wrong way to get what he wants.” 

One bright sunny morning Mrs. Ritter went tripping down the hill like a 
schoolgirl. She was going to see Andreas, and she had some plans in mind, 
the carrying out of which would give her a great deal of pleasure. 

When she reached his house and entered as usual, she was surprised to see 
Wiseli run out of the room in tears, and the joiner sitting in the deepest gloom, 
as if a great sorrow had befallen him. 

“What has happened?” she exclaimed, as she stood still in astonishment. 

“Mrs. Ritter,” he faltered, “I wish that the child had never come to my 
house.” 

“What!” she exclaimed, more amazed than ever. “Wiseli? What can she 


have done?” 


“Oh, for heaven’s sake, don’t misunderstand me, Mrs. Ritter!” he cried. “It 
is only because she has been here and has made a little paradise out of my 
humble home that I am so unhappy. They have sent for her the second time, 
and she has to go back to Beechgreen. I shall be miserable without her. You 
don’t know how hard it is for me to let her go. She would rather stay with me, 
too, so we are both unhappy over it. I would give the uncle all I have saved in 
the last thirty years, if he would only let me keep her.” 

Mrs. Ritter sighed in relief and said, “I should do nothing of the sort; I 
know of a much better way.” 

He looked at her questioningly. 

“T should adopt Wiseli, if I were you and wanted her. Then you will be her 
father and she will be your child and heir. Wouldn’t that be a better way, 
Andreas?” 

Andreas grasped Mrs. Ritter’s hand as he asked eagerly, “Is such a thing 
possible?” 

“Yes”; said Mrs. Ritter, “I thought that you might want to keep her, so I 
have been looking the matter up, and Mr. Ritter is at home now, so that, in 
case you want to settle the legal part of it, he can take you to the city 
immediately, for you are not yet able to go by yourself. Then you will have 
nothing to worry about, and you can tell Wiseli after you come back.” 

It was the first time that she had ever seen the joiner excited. He began to 
get into his overcoat as she rose to go. 

“Are you sure,” he asked, “that we can get the matter settled to-day?” 

“Yes, I am sure,” she replied, “and I will send the carriage over at once.” 

A few moments later Wiseli noticed the Ritter carriage drive up to the gate 
and the coachman come to assist the joiner down the walk. She was surprised 
to see him get into the carriage, for he had not told her that he was going for a 
drive. “Perhaps,” she thought, “he did not feel like telling me, because this is 
the last day that I can be with him.” 

Wiseli had the dinner ready at the usual hour, but the joiner was not there. 
She did not wish to eat without him, so she waited and waited, but still he did 


not come. Finally, she fell asleep. She dreamed that she was again at her 


uncle’s home and that she was very unhappy. She was not aware of the 
beautiful evening glow in the sunset which promised a pleasant to-morrow. 

Wiseli started from her slumber when the door opened. It was the joiner, 
who had just returned, and his face was as radiant as the sunset. He had been 
in such a different mood in the morning that Wiseli stared in astonishment. 

“T have good news, Wiseli,” he said, as he hung up his hat and stepped 
about as lightly as a boy. “It is all settled. You are legally my child, and I am 
your father. Call me father this very minute, my little girl.” 

All the color had left Wiseli’s cheeks, and she stood uncomprehending and 
speechless. 

“Of course you don’t know what I am talking about,” he said. “I begin at 
the wrong end because I am so glad. This is what has happened, Wiseli: the 
proper authorities have to-day given me the legal right to take care of you. I 
have been to the city and the matter is arranged, so that we really belong to 
each other. You shall never go back to your uncle’s again, for now you have a 
home of your own.” 

His meaning dawned at length upon Wiseli, although it seemed too good to 
be true. Impulsively she sprang into his arms. “Then I can always call you 
father,” she said. “I know who knew that this was going to happen,” she 
added. 

“Who knew it would happen, Wiseli?” 

“My mother knew it would.” 

“Your mother! How, Wiseli?” 

“In my dream I saw the path that leads to your house, and she was pointing 
to it and saying, ‘See, Wiseli, that is your path.’ So mother must have known 
it,” she added. “Don’t you think that she helped to bring it about, father?” 

The good man could not answer, for his heart was full and his eyes were 
dimmed with tears, but he looked at Wiseli so lovingly that she understood. 

Suddenly the door was thrown open, and Otto fairly sprang into the room. 
He threw up his cap and shouted, “Hurrah! We’ve won, and Wiseli is free.” 

Miezi came in next, almost breathless, and as she held the door open she 


cried, “See what is coming for the celebration!” 


There was the baker’s boy carrying so large a board on his head that he 
stuck fast in the doorway, and they had to help him to get it into the house. 

It was explained that Otto and Miezi, having permission to order as large a 
cake as they wished for the occasion, had told the baker to make them the 
largest he could, so he had baked one just the size of his oven. 

Trina came with loaded baskets which contained a well-browned roast and 
tempting vegetables, for Mrs. Ritter knew that the joiner had not been able to 
eat his dinner, and surmised rightly that Wiseli would not have eaten much by 
herself. Trina prepared things on the table so that they could all sit down. It 
was a joyous occasion for every one present. The feast was followed with 
merriment and song until a late hour. 

At last Trina stood ready to return, and the guests rose to go. 

“To-night you have brought the feast to us,” said the joiner, “but one week 
from to-night I invite you all to come back to a feast that I wish to provide in 
honor of my little daughter.” 

Then they shook hands in the pleasant anticipation of coming, together 
again soon, and in general satisfaction that their little friend had at last a home 
of her own. Wiseli followed Otto to the door and said: “I thank you a 
thousand times, Otto, for all that you have done for me. Chappi never hurt me 
again after you choked him, because he was afraid that I might tell you, so 
you see how much reason I have to be grateful.” 

“I am much more indebted to you,” said Otto. “I haven’t had to do that 
work in the schoolroom again, and that I disliked much more than punishing 
Chappi, so we shall have to call it even.” 

Miezi, who had been the gayest of the party all the evening, waved her 
hand in answer to the last farewell, and then the guests were lost to view. 
Joiner Andreas sat down by the window in his accustomed place, but Wiseli 
first restored order to dishes and furniture. When she had finished that task, 
she went to her father and said: “Shouldn’t you like to hear the verses that 
mother taught me? They have been running in my mind all the evening, and I 


don’t intend ever to forget them.” 


“T shall be very glad to hear them,” said the joiner, as he took her on his 
knee. Then Wiseli, leaning on his shoulder and looking out to the stars, 


repeated with joyful heart: 


“Commit thou all thy ways 
And all that grieves thy heart 
To Him whose endless days 


Shall grace and strength impart. 


He gives to wind and wave 
The power to be still; 
For thee He’ll surely save 


A place to work His will.” 


From this time on the little home of the joiner, nestling among the flowers, 
remained one of the happiest in the world. Wherever Wiseli went, people 
were so polite to her that she was quite astonished, for they had scarcely 
noticed her before. Her aunt and uncle Gotti never passed the house without 
coming in to see her, and they always invited her to make them a visit. 

Wiseli was very much relieved to see their friendly manner, for she had 
had secret fears as to how they would accept the situation. She was glad to 
live in peace with all the people about her, but she said to herself, “Otto and 
the rest of the Ritter family were kind to me when I was unhappy and poor, 
but the others paid no attention to me until my father took me, so I know 


where to look for my real friends.” 


PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY OF PROPER NAMES 


THE VOWELS ARE marked as in Webster’s dictionary. 

In unaccented syllables, long vowels and ä should not be pronounced too 
strongly; but they should not become indistinct, especially in the names 
around Lake Garda (both persons and places). In unaccented syllables the 
vowel [ve] should be very light and rather indistinct; a very common 


pronunciation, though not the most exact, is to sound this vowel in German 


names like the a in sofa. 


Aar (ar) 

Aloise (älöe’z[e]) 
Andreas (an dra’ äs) 
Bergamo (ber’gä mō) 
Bern (bérn) 

Chappi (käp’pe) 
Como (cö’mö) 
Desenzano (da sen dzä’nö) 
Engadine (én gä den’) 
Enrico (En ré’co) 
Garda (gär’dä) 

Gotti (göt’te) 

Hans (häns) 
Heimatlos (hT mät lös): homeless 
Joggi (yög’ge) 
Kunzli (kunts’1é) 
Maloja (mä 16’ya) 
Maria (mä rē’ä) 
Marie (mä rē’) 
Menotti (mā nöt’te) 
Miez (mēts) 


Miezchen (méts’chén) 





Miezi (mēt’sē) 
Peschiera (pé skya’ra) 
Rico (ré’cd) 

Ritter (rit’ter) 


Riva (ré’va) 


Rudi (r[u:]’d&) 

St. Gall (saint gäl) 

St. Moritz (saint mö’rits) 
Sils (zils) 

Sils-Maria (zils-mä r&’ä) 
Silvio (sel’vyö) 

Stineli (sté’n[~e] lē) 
Trevillo (tra vēľ’lō) 
Trina (tre’nä) 

Trudt (tr[u:It) 

Una sera ([u:]’nä sä’rä): one evening 
Urschli (ur’shlé) 

Wiseli (vé’z[~e] lē) 
Wisi (veé’zé) 
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Preface 


To Our Boys and Girls: 


If you have read some of Johanna Spyri’s books you will not want to wait to 
hear what we would like to say to you, but will want to start right off to read 
the story. If, however, you have not read any of her stories, we would like to 
tell you that she was born almost one hundred years ago, in a little country 
called Switzerland, which has very high mountains and very deep valleys. She 
loved girls and boys and always wanted to write stories for them, but she 
never wrote any until she was quite old, and of course she did not know how 
to speak English, because the language she learned as a child was German. 

The girls and boys who could read German liked her stories so well that 
the woman who translated this story decided to write it just as Madame Spyri 
would have written it if she had known English. The translator has been 
careful to preserve the simple, direct sentences that have made this story so 
attractive to young people. 

The translator understands American boys and girls, for she has been a 
teacher for many years. She also knows Swiss boys and girls, for she has 
often visited the places which are mentioned in this story. Madame Spyri 
liked American children, and when, in 1898, the translator wrote to her for 
permission to edit “Rosenresli” for high school students who study German, 
Madame Spyri, in granting the request, replied: “I want to have big and little 
friends in America.” 

We know that you will like this story for the author wrote about children 
whom she really knew, and you too will feel that you actually know the 


people and the places mentioned. 


THE PUBLISHERS. 


PART I. SCHOOL DAYS IN THE MOUNTAINS 


CHAPTER I 


In the Silent House 


Ks 


IN THE UPPER Engadine, near the road which leads up the Maloja, lies a 
lonesome little village — its name is Sils. From there one leaves the road and 
goes across the field, and behind, quite close to the mountain, lies a small 
hamlet to which the name of Sils-Maria has been given. There stood, a little 
distance in the field, two little houses opposite each other. Both these little 
houses had ancient wooden house-doors and tiny windows placed deep in the 
wall. Beside one of the houses was a small garden, in which grew vegetables. 
There also were four flower-pots, the flowers of which were lean and lanky 
like the vegetables. Near the other house was nothing except a small barn; 
near the door, two hens strutted in and out. This house was a good deal 
smaller than the other and the wooden door was black from age. 

Every morning, about the same time, a tall man came out of this door, 
which was so small that he had to bend to get out. The tall man had very 
black, glossy hair and black eyes, and beneath the well-formed nose began a 
dense, black beard, so that nothing could be seen of the rest of the face except 
the white teeth which flashed between the hairs of the beard when the man 
sometimes spoke; which, however, happened rarely. 

All the people in Sils knew the man but no one called him by name. With 
everyone he went by the name of the Italian. He regularly went along the 
narrow path across the field towards Sils and up the Maloja. Much 
roadbuilding was going on there and the Italian worked there. But when he 
did not go up the road, he went down toward St. Moritz. There houses were 
being built and there also he found work. There he remained during the day 
and only returned in the evening. Usually, when he stepped out of the door in 
the morning a small boy stood behind him, who remained standing on the 


threshold when the father was outside, and looked with his large dark eyes 


after him or elsewhere, one could not say where; for it seemed as if those dark 
eyes looked beyond everything that lay before them and at something which 
no one else could see. 

On Sunday afternoons, when the sun was shining, both stepped out of the 
little house and walked side by side up the road. And if one looked at them, 
one saw the same thing in two forms, only in the boy everything was in 
miniature; but it was like a piece of the father, up to the black beard which the 
child did not yet have, only a narrow, pale little face was to be seen, with the 
well-formed little nose in the centre, and around the mouth was something 
sad, just as if it did not care to laugh. 

When now the two were walking thus side by side, neither said a word to 
the other. The father usually hummed a song, often he sang louder, and the 
little boy listened. But when it was raining on Sunday, then the father sat at 
home in the little house on the bench near the window, and the little boy sat 
beside him and again they said nothing to each other. But sometimes the 
father pulled a harmonica out of his pocket and played one tune after another, 
and the boy listened attentively. Sometimes he would take a comb or a leaf 
and bring forth melodies, or he would carve a piece of wood in shape and 
whistle a song on it. It seemed that there was nothing from which he could not 
extract music. But once he had brought a violin home, which so delighted the 
little boy that he could not forget it. The father had played many airs and 
melodies on it and the little boy had steadily watched him, and had not only 
listened, but when the father had put away the violin, the little boy had softly 
taken it and had tried to see how the melodies were drawn from it. And the 
father had smiled and had said: “Well, then, come,” and had placed his big 
fingers on the little ones with his left hand, and with his right he had taken the 
boy’s hand and the bow in his own, and so they had, for a long time, 
continued to fiddle all kinds of melodies. 

The next week, when father was away, the little boy tried to play, and 
finally he really did play a melody. Then, one day the violin disappeared and 
was never seen again. At times when they were sitting together, the father 


began to sing, at first softly, then always more distinctly. Then the boy joined 


in and when he could not sing the words, he sang the tunes, for the father 
always sang in Italian, and the boy understood much, but did not know the 
words well enough to sing them. There was however one melody which he 
knew better than the others, for his father had sung the song a hundred times. 
It belonged to a long song which began 

“Una sera 

La Peschiera — 

It was a quiet, pensive melody, from which someone had written the 
juvenile romance so that he sang it always with delight and quite devotedly, 
and it sounded well, for the little fellow had a voice as clear as a bell, and it 
blended well with his father’s rich bass. Every time that they sang this song, 
the father patted the little one on the shoulder and said: “Bene, Henrico, va 
bene.” (Good, Henry, that’s good.) 

It was only the father who called the boy “Henrico,” by everyone else he 
was called “Rico.” 

There was also an aunt who lived in the household; she mended and 
cooked and kept things in order. In the winter she sat near the stove and span; 
then Rico always had to think out, how he could arrange his outings, for as 
soon as he opened the door, the aunt said: “Do leave the door alone, it is 
getting quite cold in the room.” Often he was alone for a long time with the 
aunt because his father had work somewhere below in the valley and stayed 


away for many weeks at a time. 


CHAPTER II 


Happy Days at School 


Ks 


RICO WAS APPROACHING his ninth year. He had attended school for two 
winters, for in summer time there was no school there in the mountains, for 
then the schoolmaster had to look after his fields, had to cut hay and to hoe 
just like everybody else, for no one had time for school in the summer. But 
this did not trouble Rico, he knew how to entertain himself. In the morning he 
would often stand in front of his house, until the door of the house across the 
road opened, and a little girl came out and looked laughingly across to him. 
Then Rico would run quickly to her, for the children had much to tell each 
other since last evening, when they had parted, just before Stineli was called 
into the house. 

The girl’s name was Stineli and she was the same age as Rico; they had 
walked to school together and were in the same class, and they had been 
always together; for it was only a small distance between their homes, and 
they were the best of friends. 

Rico had only this one friend, among the boys round about he had none, 
and when they fought and threw each other on the ground and stood on their 
heads, he went away and did not even look back. But when they shouted: 
“Now we will give Rico a good whipping,” then he stopped, stood very 
straight, but did nothing; for with his large dark eyes he looked so strangely at 
them that no one came near him. 

But he was happy with Stineli. She had a little snub nose, and above it a 
pair of brown eyes which were always laughing, and she had two brown plaits 
tight around her head, which looked very neat, for Stineli was a neat girl and 
knew how to help herself. Stineli who was about nine years old, was the 
oldest, and so had to help her mother the whole day long, for much had to be 


done. For after Stineli came Trudi and Sami and Peterli, and then Urschli and 


Anne-Deteli and Kunzli, and then there was the baby who had not yet been 
christened and therefore had no name. Stineli was called from all sides, and 
through having to help here and there and run hither and thither the whole day 
long, she had become so quick that everything was done as if of itself. She 
had put on three stockings and two shoes and tied them, before Trudi, who 
was to help one of the children, had brought the legs into the right position. 
And when the little ones called Stineli in the room and at the same time the 
mother called her from the kitchen, then the father shouted from the barn to 
Stineli for he had lost his cap, or the whip was entangled, and Stineli had to 
help him, for she found the cap at once, it was usually on the feed-box, and 
her nimble fingers quickly untwisted the whipcord. 

So Stineli was always on the run or working; but she always was quite 
happy and cheerful with all, and in winter she was glad about the school for 
then she walked there and back again with Rico, and at recess they also 
walked together. And in the summer she was happy again, for there were the 
beautiful Sunday evenings when she could get out, then she went for a walk 
with Rico, who had been waiting for a long time at his door. Then they took 
hold of each other’s hands and ran over the large meadow to the wood- 
covered height which extends far into the lake like an island. There they sat 
beneath the fir-trees and looked down into the green lake, and they had so 
much to tell and to ask, and they felt so happy that Stineli was glad the whole 
week, and through everything, for Sunday always came again. 

But there was still another person in the cottage who now and then called 
for Stineli, that was the old grandmother. But she did not call for Stineli to 
help her; she wanted to give her perhaps a small coin which she happened to 
come across, or something else, for Stineli was her favorite, and she saw more 
than anyone else how the child had to work for her age. Therefore she liked to 
give her a little money so that Stineli, like other children, could buy 
something when fair-time came round, perhaps some red ribbon or a needle- 
case. Grandmother liked Rico too, and she liked to see the two together, and 


sometimes she helped so that Stineli could stay a little while with Rico. 


In the summer evening, grandmother always sat before the cottage on the 
wood log which lay there, and Stineli and Rico stood by her and she told them 
stories. When the prayer-bell began to ring from the little church tower, then 
the grandmother said to the children: “Each of you must now say the Lord’s 
prayer, and you must never forget that you must pray the Lord’s prayer; that is 
why the bell rings.” 

“And you see, children,” the grandmother would say now and then, “I have 
lived a long time and have seen much, and I do not know one single person, 
who had no need of the Lord’s prayer once in his life, but I have known many 
a one who has sought it in great fear, and has no longer found it when need 
came.” Then Stineli and Rico stood there very devoutly, and each said the 
prayer. 

Now May had come and school had to be kept a while longer, but it could 
not be for long, for things were sprouting under the trees and long stretches 
were free from snow. Rico was standing in the doorway and was thinking 
these things. Then he looked at the door across the way and wondered if it 
was not going to be opened. Now it opened and Stineli came jumping out. 

“Have you stood there long? Have you again been surprised at something, 
Rico?” she called out, laughing heartily. “Do you see, it is quite early today, 
we can walk quite slowly.” 

Now they took each other’s hands and walked toward school. 

“Are you still thinking of the lake?” Stineli asked. 

“Of course,” Rico assured her with a serious face, “and I sometimes dream 
of it, and I see such large, red flowers and across it I see the violet 
mountains.” 

“Oh, what one dreams only once, never comes true,” Stineli said quickly. 
“T once dreamed that Peterli was climbing all alone up the very highest fir- 
tree, and when he was sitting on the topmost branch, it was a bird, and he 
called down: ‘Stineli, put on my stockings.” Now you can see that it is 
nothing.” 

Rico had to think deeply, how that could be, for his dream could not be 
true and yet it was like something that returned to his mind. But they had now 


arrived at the schoolhouse, and a large crowd of children came noisily from 
the other side. They all entered together and soon after the schoolmaster 
came. He was an old man with thin gray hair, for he had been teacher for so 
many, many years that his hair had turned gray and had fallen out. They now 
began in good earnest to spell and make syllables, then came the 1X1, and 


last of all came the turn for singing, and all sang with full voices: 


“You lambkins come down 
From sun-covered height, 
The day is departing, 


It soon will be night.” 


And the teacher played on his violin. 

But Rico looked so intently at the violin and the teacher’s fingers watching 
how he touched the strings, that he forgot to sing and did not utter another 
sound. Now, all at once, the whole herd of singers fell gradually to a whole 
half tone lower; then the violin too began to be shaky, and now all the singers 
flatted still more, and one cannot know how low they would have gone, had 
not the teacher thrown the violin on the table and cried angrily: “What kind of 
singing is that! You senseless screamers! If I only knew who sings so wrong 
and spoils my song!” 

Then a little fellow, who sat next to Rico, shouted: “I know why we sang 
so, it always goes like that when Rico stops singing.” 

“Rico, Rico, what do I hear?” the teacher said seriously, turning to the 
former. “You are usually a good boy, but inattention is a great mistake, you 
have heard it now. One single inattentive scholar can ruin the singing of a 
whole class. Now we will begin once more, and now Rico, pay attention.” 

Rico now began with firm clear voice and the violin followed his lead, and 
all the children sang with all their might to the very end, so that it really was a 
pleasure to listen. This satisfied the teacher, who rubbed his hands and added 
a few firm strokes on the violin, and said contentedly: “Ah! it is a fine 


instrument.” 


CHAPTER Ill 


The Old Schoolmaster’s Violin 


Rs 


OUTSIDE, STINELI AND Rico had freed themselves from the crowd and 
started together on their homeward way. 

“Rico, did you stop singing because you were astonished at something?” 
asked Stineli. “Did the lake come into your thoughts?” 

“No, something else,” said Rico. “I know now how one plays ‘You 
lambkins come down.’ If I only had a violin.” This wish must have been close 
to Rico’s heart, for it came out with a deep sigh. Stineli was at once full of 
compassion and venturous thoughts. 

“We will buy one together,” she suddenly cried with great joy of the help 
that had come into her mind. “I have many coins which grandmother has 
given me. I think I have as many as twelve, how many have you?” 

“None at all,” Rico said sadly. “Father gave me a few before he went away. 
But my aunt said that I would only spend them, and has taken them and 
locked them in her chest up in the attic.” 

But Stineli did not lose heart. “Perhaps we have enough money, and I am 
sure grandmother will give me a little more,” she said comfortingly. “Do you 
know, Rico, I do not think that a violin will cost much; it is nothing but wood 
with four strings pulled tight on it, that cannot cost much. You must ask the 
teacher tomorrow what his violin has cost, and then we will look for one.” 

So it was arranged, and Stineli thought that she would do at home all she 
possibly could, and she would get up quite early and kindle the fire before her 
mother was up; for when she kept on doing something extra early and late, 
then her grandmother often stuck a coin in her pocket. 

The next morning when school was out, Stineli went out alone, and she 
stopped at the corner of the schoolhouse and waited for Rico, who was now to 


ask the teacher about the violin. He did not come out for very long and Stineli 


kept peeping about with increasing impatience from behind the woodpile; but 
it was only the other boys who were still standing here and there. But finally, 
Rico came from behind the woodpile. Now he was here! 

“What did he say that it cost?” Stineli called out to Rico, holding her 
breath with expectation. 

“T did not like to ask,” Rico answered despairingly. 

“What a pity!” said Stineli and stood there quite dumbfounded, but not for 
long. “It does not matter, Rico,” she said, quite happy again, and took his 
hand to go home, “you can ask tomorrow. I have this morning received 
another penny from grandmother, because I was up when she came into the 
kitchen.” 

But things went the same way the next day and the day after. Rico stayed 
every day half an hour before the teacher’s door and did not go in to ask his 
question. Then Stineli thought: “If he does not ask for another three days, then 
I shall ask the price.” But on the fourth day when Rico again stood 
hesitatingly before the door, it opened suddenly, and the teacher came hastily 
out, and gave Rico such a push that the slight little fellow flew several steps 
backward. The teacher stood there much surprised and rather angry. “What 
does that mean, Rico?” he asked when the boy stood in his old place again. 
“Why do you come to a door and do not knock, if you have some business 
there; if you have nothing to do there, why don’t you go away? But if you 
have a message for me, then you can give it to me here. What do you want?” 

“How much does a violin cost?” came from Rico’s mouth in great haste, 
because he was afraid. 

The schoolmaster’s displeasure increased visibly. “Rico, what shall I think 
of you?” he asked with a severe countenance. “Do you come to your teacher’s 
door to ask useless questions, or have you some purpose? What did you mean 
to say by that?” 

“I did not mean to say anything,” Rico said shyly. “I only wanted to ask, 
what a violin is worth.” 

“You did not understand me, Rico, now pay close attention to what I tell 


you: a person says something and has a purpose in his mind; if he has no 


purpose, they are useless words. Now listen well, Rico. Did you put the 
question without any purpose, or from curiosity, or did someone send you, 
who would like to buy a violin?” 

“T should like to buy one,” said Rico, somewhat more decisively; but he 
was much frightened when the teacher in great anger cried: “What, what do 
you say? Such a — lost, senseless, foreign little boy as you are, wants to buy 
a violin? Do you know what a violin is? Do you know how old I was and 
what I had learned before I could buy a violin? I was teacher, a full teacher, 
twenty-two years old, and had my appointment! And a little fellow as you 
are! And now I will tell you what a violin costs. I have paid six hard florins 
for it. Can you imagine the amount? Let us see how many blutzgers that 
would make: one florin has one hundred blutzgers, then six florins must be 
six times one hundred. How many are there? How many? Well, Rico, you are 
not usually one of the stupid ones. How many?” 

“Six hundred,” Rico said softly, for his voice refused him obedience from 
pure fright, when he comprehended the number and compared Stineli’s twelve 
blutzgers with it. 

“And then, little boy, what do you think?” the teacher continued. “Do you 
think that one just takes the violin in his hand and it begins to make music? 
No, indeed, something else has to be done before one can play. Come in 
here,” — and the teacher opened the door and took the violin from the wall— 
“there, take it in your arm and the bow in your hand; so, little boy, and if you 
can bring out c, d, e, f, I will give you half a florin.” 

Rico had really the violin in his arm; his eyes shone like fire; c, d, e, f, he 
played firmly and quite correctly. 

“You rogue!” the teacher exclaimed with astonishment. “Who has taught 
you that? How can you find the notes?” 

“I can do something else if I may play it,” said Rico and looked longingly 
at the instrument in his arm. 

“Play it!” said the teacher. Now Rico played with all firmness and eyes 


beaming with joy: 


“You lambkins come down 
From sun-covered height, 
The day is departing, 


It soon will be night.” 


The teacher had sat down on a chair and had put on his glasses. He looked 
with serious study now at Rico’s fingers, then at his sparkling eyes, and then 
back to the fingers. Rico had finished. 

“Come here, Rico!” 

The teacher moved his chair into the light and Rico had to stand directly in 
front of him. “So, now I have to talk with you. Your father is an Italian, Rico, 
and you see, down below all kinds of things happen of which we here, in the 
mountains, know nothing. Now look right in my eyes and tell me uprightly 
and truthfully, how you managed to play this melody without mistake on my 
violin.” 

Rico looked at the teacher with open, truthful eyes and said: “I have 
learned from you, how to play the verses in the singing lessons where we sing 
them so often.” 

These words gave the matter a quite different turn. The teacher rose and 
walked a few times up and down the room. Then he himself was the cause of 
this wonderful phenomenon; there was, then, no witchery. With a reconciled 
mind he drew his purse from its keeping-place and gave Rico a half-florin, 
saying: “Here is your half-florin, Rico, it is yours by right. Continue as you 
have begun and pay close attention to the violin playing as long as you go to 
school, then you can bring it to something, and in twelve or fourteen years the 
time will have come when you, too, can buy a violin. Now you may go.” 

Rico cast one more look at the violin, then he went out with a very sad 
heart. 

Stineli came from behind the woodpile. “This time you have stayed a long 
time. Have you asked?” 

“Everything is lost,” said Rico, and his eyes came so close together from 


trouble, that a thick, black line was over both eyes. “A violin costs six 


hundred blutzgers and in fourteen years I may be able to buy one, when 
everyone is long since dead. Who would want to be alive in fourteen years. 
There, you may have that, I do not want it.” With these words he pressed the 
half-florin into her hand. 

“Six hundred blutzgers!” repeated Stineli, full of horror. “But who gave 
you this piece of money?” 

Rico now told her everything that had happened at the teacher’s house and 
said again the words of greatest sorrow: “Now everything is lost.” 

Stineli wanted to give him back the halfflorin, as a small comfort; but he 
was quite angry with the innocent half-florin and refused to take it. 

Then Stineli said: “I will put it with my blutzgers and we will share in the 
money together, and everything belongs to us both.” 

This time Stineli too was very downcast, but when she came with Rico 
around the corner, to the field-path, the narrow path lay so beautiful in the sun 
up to the cottage door, and in front of the door the spot shone so white, that 
Stineli cried out: “Look, look, summer is coming, Rico, and we can go again 
into the woods above, then you will be glad again. Shall we go next Sunday?” 

“T shall never be glad again,” said Rico, “but if you want to go I will go 
with you.” 

At the door it was decided that they would go across to the forest height, 
and joy was again on top in Stineli. During the week she did what she could, 
and that was much. Peterli and Sami and Urschli had the measles, and in the 
barn a goat was sick, and had to have hot water very often. Stineli had to run 
here and there and lend a hand everywhere, as soon as she came from school, 
and Saturday the whole day, until late in the evening, and even then she had 
still to clean the feeding-pail. And the father said in the evening: 


“Stineli is real handy.” 


CHAPTER IV 


The Distant, Nameless Lake 


Ks 


WHEN STINELI OPENED her eyes on the Sunday morning she had a great 
joy in her heart, and at first she did not know the reason, until she 
remembered that it was Sunday, and that her grandmother had said late in the 
evening: “Tomorrow you must have the whole afternoon; it belongs to you.” 

When the midday meal was over, and Stineli had put away all the plates 
and dishes, and had washed the table, Peterli called out: “Come to me, 
Stineli!” and the two others in bed shouted: “No, come to me!” and the father 
said: “No, Stineli must look after the goat.” 

But the grandmother went out into the kitchen and beckoned to Stineli. 
“Go now,” she said. “I will look after the goat and the children, and when the 
evening bell rings, then you both will come home.” The grandmother knew 
that there were two of them. 

Now Stineli shot away like a bird, for which one has opened the cage door, 
and across the way stood Rico, who had already waited a long time. Both 
marched over the meadows toward the wood-covered height. The sun was 
shining on all the mountains and the blue sky was over them. On the shady 
side they had to walk a little in the snow until they came higher but the sun 
rose and it shone on the lake, and there were lovely dry places on the 
mountain side, right over the water. There the children sat down; a sharp wind 
was blowing over the height and sang around their ears. Stineli was filled 
with pleasure and joy. She kept on crying: “Look, look, Rico, the sun! Oh, 
how beautiful! Now summer is coming; look how the lake glitters. There 
cannot be a more beautiful lake than this one,” she said confidently. 

“Ah, Stineli, you should just see the lake I mean,” and Rico looked over 
the lake so lost in thought, as if that which he should like to see was there 


where nothing could be seen. “You see there are no such black fir-trees with 


needles; there are such shiny green leaves and large red flowers, and the 
mountains do not stand so high and black and so near, they are far beyond the 
lake and are quite violet, and in the sky and on the lake everything is golden 
and still and warm; there the wind does not act so, and one’s shoes are not 
always full of snow, and one can always sit on the ground and look around.” 

Stineli was quite drawn along; she already saw the red flowers and the 
golden lake before her, that must indeed be so beautiful. 

“Perhaps sometime you may go there again and see the golden lake and 
everything; do you know the way?” 

“One goes up the Maloja, I have been there with my father; and there he 
pointed out the road to me, it goes down the whole mountain, always winding 
round and round, and far below is the lake, but so very, very far, that one can 
hardly get there.” 

“Oh, that is quite easy,” said Stineli, “you must just keep on walking, then 
you will surely get there at last.” 

“But father has told me something else, you see, Stineli: if one goes a long 
way, and one goes into an inn and eats and sleeps there, then one must pay, 
and so one must always have money.” 

“Oh, we have a lot of money,” cried Stineli triumphantly. But Rico did not 
triumph with her. 

“That is just as good as nothing, I know that from the violin,” Rico said 
sadly. 

“Then stay home, Rico, see, it is beautiful at home.” 

Rico sat quite thoughtful for a while, his head resting on his arm and his 
eyebrows met. Now he turned again to Stineli, who had been pulling up the 
tender, green moss, and was making a little bed of it, two pillows and a cover. 
She was going to bring them to sick Urschli. “You say, Stineli, that I should 
stay at home; but do you see, I feel as if I do not know where I am at home.” 

“What do you say?” cried Stineli, and threw a whole handful of moss away 
from pure astonishment. “Here you are at home, of course. One is always at 
home where one has father and moth—” here she suddenly stopped. Rico had 


no mother and his father had gone away a long time ago, and the aunt — 


Stineli never came near the aunt, she had never given her a kind word — she 
did not know what to say. But Stineli could not remain long in such an 
uncertain mood. Rico had again begun to wonder. Suddenly she seized his 
arm and cried: 

“T should like to know something. What is the name of the lake where it is 
so beautiful?” 

Rico thought for a while. “I do not know the name,” he said, being 
surprised himself. 

Then Stineli proposed that they should ask someone what it was called, for 
if Rico ever got enough money and could go, then he would have to ask for 
the road, and to do that, he was obliged to know the name. 

Now they began to consult whom they could ask: the teacher or the 
grandmother. Then Rico thought that his father would know best and he 
would ask him as soon as he should return. 

Meanwhile time had sped and suddenly, far away, the children heard the 
faint ringing of a bell. They knew the tone, it was the prayer-bell. Both 
jumped up and they ran hand in hand through shrubs and down the hillside 
and over the meadow, and the bell had not stopped long when they stood 
before the door where the grandmother was looking for them. 

Stineli had to go into the house at once and the grandmother said quickly 
to Rico: “You, too, go right into the house and do not stay before the door.” 

The grandmother had never told him that before, although he always did 
so, for he had no desire to go into the house, and he always stood for some 
time outside the door, before he opened it. But he obeyed the grandmother 


and went in at once. 


CHAPTER V 


Rico Learns the Name of his Lake 


Ks 


THE AUNT WAS not in the room, so Rico went out again and opened the 
kitchen door. There she was, but before he could enter, she lifted her finger 
and said: “Bst! Bst! don’t open and shut all doors and do not make such an 
awful noise. Go into the living-room, and keep quiet. Your father lies up- 
stairs in the bedroom; they have brought him on a wagon, he is ill.” 

Rico went in and sat down on the bench, which was along the wall, and did 
not move. So he sat a good half hour. The aunt was rummaging about the 
kitchen. Then Rico thought he would go quite softly and look into his father’s 
room. His father might want to eat something for supper, for supper-time had 
long passed. 

He crept behind the stove and up a narrow stair into the room. After a short 
time he came back again and went at once out into the kitchen and to the aunt. 
Then he said softly: “Aunt, come!” 

The latter was on the point of yelling at him when her glance fell on his 
face: it was deathly pale; cheeks and lips were like a sheet, and his eyes 
looked so black that the aunt was almost afraid. “What is the matter?” she 
asked hastily, and followed him involuntarily. He went softly up the stairs and 
into the room. There lay the father on his bed with fixed eyes; he was dead. 

“Oh, oh,” screamed the aunt, and screaming she ran out of the door on the 
other side of the room which led to the passage, down the stairs, and straight 
across the road and into the other house, and begged the neighbor and 
grandmother to go over. From there she ran to the teacher, and then to the 
selectman. 

So one after the other came and entered the quiet room, until it was full of 
people, for one heard from the other what had happened. And in the midst of 


this confusion and hearing the many words of lamentation from all neighbors, 


Rico stood at the bed, without saying a word, never moving, only looking at 
his father. Through the whole week people who wanted to look at the dead 
man, and hear from the aunt how things had happened, came daily to the 
house, so that Rico heard the story over and over. His father had had work 
below near St. Gallen where a railroad was being built. He had been struck on 
his head by the blasting of a rock, and had a deep wound, and since he could 
no longer work, he had wanted to go home, to take care of himself until he 
was better. But the long journey, partly on foot, and partly lying in an open 
wagon, had been too much for him. He arrived home Sunday toward evening, 
and lay down on his bed, never to rise again. He had passed away, without 
anyone seeing him, for Rico had found him already dead. 

The Sunday after, the man was buried. Rico was the only mourner who 
followed the coffin; a few kind neighbors had joined him; so the procession 
went to Sils. Rico heard how the minister in the church read aloud: “The 
departed man’s name was Henrico Trevillo and he was born at Peschiera on 
the Garda Lake.” 

It seemed to Rico that he heard something that he had known before, but 
he had not been able to put it together. He had always seen the lake before 
him, when he had sung with his father: 


“Una sera 


In Peschiera.” 


But he had not known why. He had to repeat softly the names, and a 
number of old songs appeared with them in his mind. 

When he wandered home, quite alone, he saw the grandmother out on the 
woodblock and Stineli beside her. She beckoned to him. When he came she 
stuck a piece of pear-cake into his pocket, as she had done to Stineli a little 
while before, and said that they both should take a walk, for Rico must not be 
alone on this day. Then the children walked out into the bright evening. The 


grandmother remained sitting on her wood stump and looked compassionately 


after the small dark boy until they disappeared out of sight. Then she said 
softly to herself: 


“No, what He does and lets be done For thy own good is meant.” 


CHAPTER VI 


Grandmother Tells about Rico’s Mother 


Ks 


ON THE ROAD from Sils the teacher came walking up, leaning heavily on 
his staff. He had attended the funeral. He coughed and gasped, and when he 
arrived where the grandmother was sitting and had wished her a good 
evening, he added: “If you allow it, neighbor, I will take a seat beside you for 
a little while, for I have some trouble with my throat and my chest; but what 
can the likes of us say with soon seventy years behind us, if one buries, as 
today, such a young man. He was not thirty-five years old.” 

He had sat down beside the grandmother. “I, too, have to think of that,” 
said the latter, “that I, a woman of seventy-five, remain, and here and there a 
young one has to go, of whom one should think that he was needed.” 

“No doubt old people are left for some good, where would otherwise be 
the example for the young?” remarked the teacher. “But, neighbor, what do 
you think will become of the little fellow across the way?” 

“Yes, what will become of him?” the grandmother repeated. “I, too, ask 
that, and if I had to look to mankind, then I should not know how to answer. 
But there is still a Father in heaven, who sees the forsaken children. He will, I 
am sure, find a way for the little boy.” 

“Tell me, neighbor, how did it happen, that the Italian married the daughter 
of your neighbor across the way? One could never find out anything about 
this man.” 

“Tt went just as it usually goes, good neighbor,” said the grandmother. 
“You remember that my old friend, Mrs. Anne-Dete, had lost all her children 
and her husband also, and lived alone across the way in the cottage, with 
Marie-Seppli, who was a merry child. It may be eleven or twelve years by 
now, when Trevillo came here for the first time. He had work on the foot of 


the Maloja, and came down here with the young fellows. Marie-Seppli and he 


had hardly seen each other, when they agreed that they would marry. And one 
has to say that of Trevillo, he was not only a very handsome fellow, whom 
everyone liked, but also a respectable and upright man. Anne-Dete herself 
took delight in him. To be sure she would have liked to have had the young 
couple remain with her in her cottage, and Trevillo would gladly have done 
so; he got on well with his mother-in-law, and as for his wife, he did whatever 
she wanted. But he had taken her often for a walk up the Maloja and had 
looked down the road, which one can see from there, which leads into the 
valley, and he had told her how things were down below, where he had been 
at home. Then Marie-Seppli had taken it into her head, that she wanted to go 
down, and nothing could be done, however much her mother begged and 
grieved, not to go down below to live. But Trevillo said that she must have no 
anxiety on that account, that he had a small farm and a little house down 
below, he had wanted to go out a little into the world, that was how he had 
come to Sils-Maria. — Now Marie-Seppli had won, and after the wedding she 
wanted to go at once down the mountain. She wrote to her mother that she 
was very happy and that Trevillo was the best of husbands. 

“But after five or six years, Trevillo one day stepped into the room of my 
neighbor Anne-Dete, and led a little boy by the hand and said: Here, mother, 
this is the only thing that is left me of Marie-Seppli; she lies buried below 
with her other little children. He was her first and dearest.’ She has told me 
that. Then he had sat down on the bench, where he had seen Marie-Seppli for 
the first time, and had said, here he would stay with his little boy, if it suited 
his mother; for he had not been able to bear it any longer down below. 

“Joy and sorrow came together for Anne-Dete. Little Rico was about four 
years old and was a quiet, thoughtful child, without noise and fault, and he 
was her last joy. A year after, she died, and advised Trevillo to take the cousin 
of Anne-Dete into his house for the household and the child.” 

“So, so,” observed the teacher when the grandmother was silent, “I did not 
know anything of all that. Well, it is possible that relations on Trevillo’s side 


may turn up as time passes, and they can be urged to do something.” 


“Relations,” sighed the grandmother, “the aunt is a relation, but he receives 
few good words from her in a whole year!” 

The teacher rose laboriously. “It goes down hill with me, neighbor,” he 
said, shaking his head, “I do not know what has played havoc with my 
strength.” 

Grandmother cheered him up, saying he was a young man in comparison 
with her. But she had to wonder about how slowly he walked. 


CHAPTER VII 


A Precious Inheritance 


Ks 


NO W THERE CAME many beautiful summer days and whenever the 
grandmother could do it, she arranged that Stineli got a free moment; but 
always more work had to be done in the house. Rico stood many an hour on 
his doorstep and wondered and looked across at the door, to see whether 
Stineli was coming. 

Toward the end of September, when the people were sitting out doors, to 
enjoy the last warm evenings, the teacher too sat now and then outside his 
door; but he looked so thin, and coughed more and more, and one morning, 
when he wanted to get up he had no strength, and fell back in his pillows. 
There he lay very still and began to think about all kinds of things, what 
would happen if he had to die. He had no children and his wife had been dead 
long since, only an old servant was with him in his house. He had principally 
to think of what was to become of all the things that belonged to him, if he 
were no longer there, and since his violin was hanging on the wall just 
opposite him, he said to himself: “I should have to leave that, too.” 

And then he thought of the day, when Rico had stood there and had played 
on the violin, and he would rather that the little boy should have it, than a 
distant cousin, who did not know anything about playing a violin. So he 
thought he might let Rico have it cheap, for, no doubt, the father must have 
left something to his little boy. But then he remembered that, if he had to 
leave his violin, he could no longer use the money. But he could not give an 
instrument away for which he had paid six hard florins. So he thought, keener 
and always keener, how he need not give the violin, for nothing; but at the 
end of all thinking it came always clearly before his eyes that there, where he 
could not take his violin, nothing else could be taken, and all had to stay 


where it was. 


Toward evening, fever gained the upperhand more and more and he lay 
during the whole night in a struggle with many thoughts, and old things, 
which he had long since forgotten, appeared to him, and pursued him; so that 
in the morning he lay there completely exhausted and had only one thought: 
he should like to do something kind, and perform some good deed right away. 

He knocked with his cane on the wall until the old servant came, and he 
sent her up to the grandmother, that she might come to him, but asked that she 
come very Soon. 

The grandmother entered his room soon afterward, and before she could 
ask how it was with him, he said: “Be so good as to take down the violin and 
bring it to the little orphan; I will give it to him; tell him to look after it well.” 

The grandmother had to wonder much, and had to exclaim: “What will 
Rico do! What will Rico say!” Then she noticed that the teacher had become 
a little restless, as if great haste were needed. So she left him and hastened as 
quickly as she could, with her gift under her arm, over the field, for she could 
hardly wait to tell Rico of his good luck. 

Rico stood at the door and at a sign from the grandmother he ran to meet 
her. 

“There, Rico,” she said, and held the violin toward him, “the teacher sends 
you this for a present, it is yours.” 

Rico stood as in a dream, but it was true; grandmother was really holding 
the violin out to him. 

“Take it, Rico, it is yours,” she repeated. Trembling from joy and 
excitement, Rico now seized his violin, took it in his arm and stared at it, as if 
it would be taken again from him if he were to look away. 

“You must take good care of it,” the grandmother completed her mission, 
but she had to laugh a little, for it seemed to her that the admonition was 
unnecessary. “And Rico, do not forget the teacher, and never forget what he 
has done for you; he is very sick.” 

The grandmother went now into her house, and Rico hastened with his 


treasure upstairs to his room; he was always alone there. 


He sat down and played and played and forgot eating and drinking and all 
about the time. Only when it was getting dark, he got up and went downstairs. 
The aunt came out of the kitchen and said: “You can eat tomorrow, you have 
behaved in such a way today, that you do not deserve anything.” 

Rico felt no hunger, although he had eaten nothing since morning. He had 
not thought of eating when he came down, so he went quite contentedly 
across the way into the other house, and right into the kitchen. Stineli stood 
by the hearth and was kindling the fire. When she caught sight of Rico, she 
gave a loud yodel, for the whole day long, since the grandmother had told her 
what had happened, the ground had been burning under her feet, because she 
could not get out to give vent to her joy; but she could not stay still for 
another moment. Now, she was beside herself and kept on shouting: “Now 
you have it! Now you have it!” 

At this noise the grandmother came out of the living-room, and Rico went 
at once up to her and said: “Grandmother, may I go and thank the teacher, if 
he is ill?” 

The grandmother thought for a moment, for the teacher had looked very 
sick in the morning; then she said: 

“Wait a moment, Rico, I will go with you,” and she went to put on a clean 
apron. Then they wandered together toward the school-house. The 
grandmother entered first, then Rico came softly after her, having the violin 
under his arm, for it had not left his hand since it belonged to him. 

The teacher lay there much exhausted. Rico stepped to the bed and looked 
at his violin, and he could say hardly a word, but his eyes sparkled so, that the 
teacher must have understood him, for he cast a glad look at the boy and 
nodded his head. Then he beckoned to the grandmother to come to him. Rico 
stepped aside, and the teacher said with a weak voice: “Grandmother, I should 
very much like to have you repeat the Lord’s prayer for me. I begin to feel so 
afraid.” 

At this moment the church bell was heard and Rico quickly folded his 
hands and the grandmother folded hers and they repeated the Lord’s prayer. 


Then it was quite still in the room. The grandmother bent a little and closed 


the lids of the old teacher, for he had started for the better world. Then she 


took Rico’s hand and went out with him. 


CHAPTER VIII 


On the Silser Lake 


Ks 


STINELI DID NOT get her balance again during the whole week, her joy 
was SO great, but it also seemed to her that this week was ten days longer than 
any other, for Sunday simply would not come. 

But when it came, the golden sun shining over the autumnal heights, as she 
arrived with Rico under the fir-trees, then such delight took possession of 
Stineli that she had to jump around about the moss patches, shouting with joy, 
and then she sat down on the very edge of the incline, so that she could see 
all: the sunny heights and the lake and far beyond the blue sky. 

Now she called: “Come, Rico, come here, we will sing, long, long!” 

Then Rico sat down beside Stineli and tuned his violin, for of course it had 
been brought along. Now he began and the children sang: 

“You lambkins come down From sun-covered height—” 

They sang all the verses, but Stineli had not enough by far. “We will keep 


on singing,” she said and sang on: 


“You lambkins go over 

To the joy-giving height, 

The sun stands above it 

The wind blows with might.” 


And now Rico sang the verse with Stineli and was glad and said: “Sing on, 
Stineli!” Stineli became quite enthusiastic from joy and looked up and down, 


and sang again: 


“And the lambkins, and the lambkins, 
And the heaven, so blue, 


And the red and white flowers 


On green meadows’ bright hue.” 


And Rico played and sang along and said: “Sing still more!” 


“And a boy is so dreary 
And a maiden so gay, 

And one lake like the other 
Their water display.” 


And Rico laughed too and sang and said: “Sing still more!” 


Then Stineli sang once more and sang one verse after the other: 


“And the lambkins, and the lambkins 
They sorrow defy, 

They jump about happy 

And do not know why. 


“And a boy and a maiden 
They sit by the lake 
And were he not fretting 


His heart would not ache.” 


And now they began again at the beginning and sang their song from 
beginning to end and were greatly delighted with it, and when they had 
finished with it, they began afresh and again and again, and so they sang the 
song about ten times, all the verses, and the more they sang it, the better they 
liked it. 

Rico then played a few melodies which he knew from his father, but after a 
while they came back to their song and began to sing it anew. 

But sometimes Stineli stopped and cried out: “Now something comes in 


my thought, how you can go down to the lake, and need no money.” 


Rico stopped suddenly and looked at Stineli. 

“You see,” she continued excitedly, “now you have a violin and know a 
song. You must go in every inn or tavern to the room-door and sing the song 
and play the violin; and then the people will give you something to eat, for 
they will see that you are no beggar. So you can go as far as the lake, and on 
the homeward way you can do the same thing.” 

Rico became quite thoughtful, but Stineli did not leave him time to be 
astonished, she wanted to sing their song again. 

Because of all the singing, they did not hear the prayer-bell, and only when 
it began to grow dark did they think that it was time to go home, and from the 
distance they saw the grandmother watching anxiously for their return. 

But this time Stineli was too excited to have room for care or to be 
subdued by it. She ran to the grandmother and cried: “You cannot believe, 
grandmother, how well Rico can fiddle, and now we have a song of our own, 
only for us. We will sing it to you directly.” 

And before the grandmother could say a word, they were singing with 
clear voices their song, from beginning to the end accompanied by the violin. 
And the grandmother liked to listen to the fresh young voices. She had sat 
down on the stump and when the children had ended, she said: “Come, Rico, 


now you must play a song for me, and we will sing it together. 





The grandmother liked to listen to the fresh young voices. . . » 


Do you know the song, ‘I sing to Thee with heart and mouth?’” 

Rico might have heard it, but he could not remember it and suggested the 
grandmother should sing it first, then he would softly play it after her, and 
then he would know it. 

“Now I am to be a solo-singer with my trembling voice,” said the 
grandmother, but she sang quite contentedly one verse to the end, and if the 
voice trembled a little it was quite true, and Rico could easily follow the 
melody, besides he had heard it before. 

Now they began, and before each stanza the grandmother spoke the words 


to the children; and so they sang all together: 


“T sing to Thee with heart and mouth 


Oh Thou, my soul’s desire, 
I sing and make Thy name be known 


On earth, and never tire. 


“I know Thou art the fount of grace, 
The source of life Thou art, 

From which, for each, will ever flow 
All strength to th’ human heart. 


“Why fret’st thou then in thy poor mind 
And sorrow’st day and night? 

Cast down thy grief before thy God, 
Who made thee in His might. 


“He never yet has made mistakes 
In His great government. 
No, what He does, and lets be done, 


For thy own good is meant. 


“Then let Him rule, and further do 
Whate’er He may desire, 
Then thou will’st rest in peace on earth, 


And joy thy soul acquire.” 


“So,” said the grandmother contentedly, “that was a real evening blessing. 


Now, children, you can go to rest, and may God be with you.” 


CHAPTER IX 


Mysterious Happenings 


Ks 


WHEN Rico CAME into the cottage, later than usual, for about a half hour 
had passed during the singing with the grandmother, the aunt came rushing 
toward him. 

“Are you beginning already?” she shouted. “The food stood for an hour on 
the table, now it is put away. Go at once to your room, and if you turn out a 
vagabond and tramp, I am not to blame for it. I would rather do I know not 
what, than take care of such a boy as you are.” 

Rico had never answered a word, when the aunt scolded him, but on that 
evening he looked at her and said: “I can go out of your way, aunt.” She 
pushed the bolt on the house-door so that it rang, then she rushed into her 
room and banged the door behind her. Rico went up to his dark room. 

On the following day, when the whole large household, parents, 
grandmother and all the children were sitting at their supper, the aunt came 
rushing across and called into the room, asking if they knew anything of Rico, 
she did not know where he could be. 

“He will come all right, when supper is ready,” answered the father slowly. 

Now the aunt came quite into the room, for she had thought, she could just 
call the boy, for he must be there. She told them that he had not come for his 
breakfast, nor for his dinner, and he also had not slept in his bed, that was still 
as it was yesterday, and she believed firmly that he had gone on his loafing 
trips before daybreak, for the bolt had been pushed back, when she went to 
open the door; but she had first thought, that perhaps from annoyance she had 
forgotten to bolt the door, for no human being could know what she had to put 
up with that boy. 

“Then something has happened,” said the father at once. “He may have 


fallen in a crack on the mountain, that happens sometimes with such small 


boys who crawl about in all places. You ought to have spoken of it a little 
sooner,” he continued slowly, “one ought to look for him, and at night one can 
see nothing.” 

Now the aunt began to make a terrible noise. She said, that indeed she had 
suspected that they were going to blame her. So it went always if one had had 
to bear so much for years and had been silent. “No one will believe,” she 
cried — and spoke a great truth— “what a tricky, cunning, silent boy he is, 
and how hard he has made my life for the last four years; he will become a 
vagabond, a tramp and dangerous loafer.” 

The grandmother had long since stopped eating, had risen from the table 
and gone over to the aunt, who was still making a noise. 

“Stop that, neighbor, stop that,” the grandmother had said, before the 
woman obeyed. “I know Rico too; ever since the boy was brought to his 
grandmother, I have always known him. But if I were in your place I would 
not say another word, but should think whether the little fellow, who may 
have met with an accident, and who may be already above, standing before 
the dear God, whether he has to accuse no one, who in his loneliness has 
added great wrong to him, by giving him harsh words.” 

It had come a few times in the aunt’s mind, how Rico had looked at her the 
evening before, and how he had said: “I can go out of your way.” She had 
shouted so terribly, to quiet these thoughts. She did not dare to look at the 
grandmother and said that she must go. 

Perhaps Rico had come home, and she would have been glad to have seen 
him. 

From that day on, the aunt said never a word against Rico in the 
grandmother’s presence, or to anyone else. She believed, as all the rest did, 
that he was dead, and she was glad that no one knew what he had said to her 
the last evening. 

In the morning after the news, Stineli’s father went out in the barn, and 
looked for a staff; he had said that he would call a couple of neighbors; one 


must look for the boy, perhaps toward the Glacier, where the landslides were. 


Stineli had followed him and the father said: “That is right, come, help us 
to seek him, you can get into the corners better than I can.” 

Only after a long bean stick had been found, she said: “But, father, if Rico 
had perhaps gone along the road, then he cannot have fallen into anything?” 

“Of course he can,” answered the father. “Such senseless boys get off the 
road and into the landslides, they themselves do not know how, and Rico was 
never attentive.” 

Stineli knew better than anyone else, that Rico was that, and from that 
moment a great fear came in her heart and grew with her every day, so that for 
fear she could neither eat nor sleep, and did her work as if she did not know 
what she was doing. 

Rico was not found. No one had seen anything of him. They sought no 
longer, and soon the people found comfort and said: “It was the best thing for 


the orphan, he was so forsaken and had no one.” 


CHAPTER X 


Stineli Tells a Secret 


Ks 


BUT STINELI GREW stiller and thinner from day to day. The little children 
cried, “Stineli does not want to tell us stories and she never laughs now.” The 
mother said to the father: “Don’t you see? She is no longer the same.” And 
the father said: “That’s because she is growing. We must give her a little 
goat’s milk every morning in the goat stable.” 

After three weeks had so passed by, the grandmother one evening took 
Stineli upstairs in her room and said: “See, Stineli, I can well understand that 
you cannot forget Rico; but you must think that the dear Lord has taken him, 
and if it had to be that, then it was good for Rico, we shall see it some day.” 

Then Stineli began to weep louder than her grandmother had ever seen the 
child, and kept on calling out loud: “The dear Lord has not done it, I have 
done it, grandmother, and therefore I feel like dying from fear, for I have put 
Rico up to going down to the strange lake, and now he has fallen in a 
landslide and is dead, and it has hurt him, too, and I am to blame for it all.” 
And Stineli wept and sobbed as if her heart would break. 

A heavy load had fallen from the grandmother’s heart; she had given Rico 
up for lost, and the painful thought had pursued her, that the little boy had run 
away on account of the bad treatment he had at home, and was perhaps lying 
in the lake, or had perished in the forest. Now, all at once, new hope came to 
her. 

She quieted Stineli so that she could tell her the whole story about the lake, 
of which she had not known anything. She now learned how Rico had always 
talked of the lake and how he had been drawn there, and how Stineli had 
found the way. She was quite sure that Rico had started to go there; but the 
father’s words about the landslide had taken all hope from Stineli. 


The grandmother took the child’s hand and drew her toward her. “Come, 
Stineli,” she said lovingly, “I must explain something to you. You remember 
what stands in the old song which we sang with Rico the last evening: 

“No, what He does and lets be done For thy own good is meant.” 

Do you see, although the dear God has not done it Himself as if He had let 
Rico die in his bed, yet the whole thing was in His hand, when you did 
something unwise, for He would have been able to be master over such a little 
Stineli. And that you have done something really foolish, you will remember 
your whole life long, and what may come of it, when children run out into the 
world and want to undertake things of which they know nothing, and never 
say a word of it to anyone, not to parents and not to a grandmother, who mean 
well with them. But now the dear God has let it be done, and we may believe 
for sure, that all will turn out for the best.” 

“Now, Stineli, think of that, and never forget what you have learned. But, 
because you are sorry for it, from your heart, you may go now and pray to the 
dear God that He may turn to something good, the foolish thing that you and 
Rico have done. Then you may be joyous again, Stineli, and I am glad with 
you, for I believe confidently that Rico is living and that the dear God will not 
forsake him.” 

From that day on Stineli became cheerful again, and although Rico was 
lacking her on every step she had no fear nor any more reproaches in her 
heart, and from day to day she looked across to the road to see whether Rico 
was not coming down from Maloja. Time went by but nothing was heard of 
Rico. 


CHAPTER XI 


A Long Journey 


Ks 


ON THAT SUNDAY evening Rico had gone to his dark room and had sat 
down on a chair. He wanted to stay there until the aunt had gone to bed. 

After Stineli had made the discovery how the journey to the lake could be 
carried out, the whole thing appeared so perfectly easy to Rico, that he began 
to think when it would be best for him to start; for he had a feeling that the 
aunt might keep him back, although he knew that she would not miss him. 

When he now came home, and she went for him in such a way, he thought: 
“Then Pl go at once, as soon as she is in bed.” As he thus sat on the chair, he 
thought how pleasant it would be, if he should not hear the aunt scolding for 
many a day, and what bunches of red flowers he would bring back for Stineli. 
And he saw the sunny shores and violet mountains before him, and then he 
fell asleep. 

But he was not in a comfortable position, for he had kept the violin in his 
hand; so he woke again after some time, and it was still dark. Now he noticed 
that he was wearing his Sunday clothes, that was well; he had his cap still on 
his head from yesterday; so he took the violin under his arm, and he went 
softly down the stairs, shoved back the bolt and wandered out into the cool 
morning air. 

It had already begun to dawn and the roosters began to crow in Sils. He 
marched hastily along so as to get away from the houses onto the highway. 
Now he was there and walked contentedly along for everything was familiar 
to him, he had often walked so far with his father. How far it might be, 
however, until he came on the Maloja, he did not know, and it seemed a great 
distance to him still, after he had walked continuously for two good hours. 

Now gradually bright daylight came, and when he, after another good 


hour’s walk, had arrived on the place before the inn in Maloja, where he had 


often looked down the road with his father, the sunny morning lay over the 
mountains, and the fir-trees were all as of gold. Rico sat down on the edge of 
the street, he was already very tired and now he realized that he had eaten 
nothing since his dinner on the preceding day. But he was not dismayed, for 
now the road went down hill, and afterwards the lake would surely appear. 

As he thus sat, a large mail-coach came rattling up. He had often seen it 
when it drove by Sils, and he had thought that a coachman must enjoy the 
greatest happiness on earth, sitting always with his whip on the box and 
driving fine horses. Now he saw one of those lucky creatures near by, for the 
mail-coach stopped and Rico did not turn his eyes from the remarkable man, 
who came down from his high seat, and went into the tavern and came out 
again with several enormous pieces of rye-bread, upon which lay a huge slice 
of cheese. Now the coachman pulled a strong knife out of his pocket and cut 
his bread and put a piece in the mouth of one horse and then the other. His 
turn came between, but on his piece of bread came always a good morsel of 
cheese. As they now were eating all together so contentedly, the coachman 
looked around and all at once he called out: “Hello, little musician, will you 
breakfast with us? Come along.” 

Only when Rico had seen the bread, did he realize how very hungry he 
was. He therefore gladly accepted the invitation and went over to the 
coachman. He cut an astonishingly large piece of cheese and laid it upon a 
still thicker piece of bread, so that Rico hardly knew how he could master the 
things. 

He had to place his violin on the ground. The coachman watched 
complacently how Rico bit into his breakfast, and while he continued his 
business he said: “You are a very young violin player, do you know 
anything?” 

“Yes, two songs, and then the one from father,” Rico answered. 

“So, and where do you want to go — on your two little legs?” the 
coachman continued. 


“To Peschiera on the Garda Lake,” was Rico’s serious answer. 


The coachman burst into loud laughter, so that Rico looked quite 
astonished up at him. 

“You are a good walker, you,” laughed the coachman again, “don’t you 
know how far that is, and that a small musician, as you are, could run both his 
feet off together with the soles, before he would have seen one little drop of 
water of the Garda Lake? Who sends you down there?” 

“T go myself,” said Rico. 

“I have never met anyone like this mite before,” the coachman laughed 
good-naturedly. “Where are you at home, musician?” 

“I do not really know, perhaps on the Garda Lake,” Rico answered quite 
seriously. 

“Is that an answer!” The driver looked closer at the boy. Rico did not look 
like a runaway beggar child. The black curly head over his Sunday suit 
looked quite fine, and the small face with the serious eyes bore a noble 
imprint, and if one once had seen it one liked to look at it again. 

The coachman may have felt that too, for he looked at Rico firmly and 
then again even more firmly, then he said kindly: “You carry your passport in 
your face, my boy, and it is a good one, although you do not know where you 
are at home. What will you give me if I let you sit beside me on the box and 
take you down?” 

Rico was so astonished as if it could not be possible that he really had 
heard these words. To drive down into the valley on the high coach he could 
never have thought it possible. But what could he give the man? 

“T have nothing besides my violin, and I cannot give that to you,” Rico said 
sadly after some thinking. 

“Yes indeed, I should not know what to do with that thing,” the coachman 
laughed. “Come, now we start — and you can give me a little music.” 

Rico did not trust his ears; but really the coachman lifted him over the 
wheels onto the high seat and climbed after! The travellers had taken to the 
coach again, the door was closed and now it went down the street, which Rico 


had so often looked at, and had longed to get down there. And his wish was 


fulfilled, and how! High up between heaven and earth Rico drove along and 
he could not yet believe that it was he. 

The driver did wonder a little to whom the little boy beside him could 
belong. 

“Tell me, you little walking possession, where is your father?” he asked 
after a strong crack with his whip. 

“He is dead,” answered Rico. 

“So, and where is your mother?” 

“She is dead.” 

“So, then one has perhaps a grandfather and a grandmother, where are 
they?” 

“They are dead.” 

“So, so, but perhaps a brother or a sister you surely must have, what has 
become of them?” 

“They are dead,” was Rico’s continuous, sad answer. 

Since now the driver saw that all were dead he let the relations alone and 
only asked: “What was your father’s name?” 

“Henrico Trevillo of Peschiera on Lake Garda,” replied Rico. 

Now the man proceeded to arrange the things in his mind: this is a 
misplaced boy from down below, and it is well that he comes again to his own 
place. With this he dropped the subject. 

When now, after the first steep descent of the mountain road, the way 
became a little more even, the driver said: “Well, musician, now play a 
cheerful song.” 

Then Rico took his violin and was of such good cheer high up there on his 
throne, riding along under the blue sky, that he began and sang lustily, 

“You lambkins come down 

From sun-covered height.” 

High on the postchaise sat three students, who were taking a holiday trip, 
and as now the song went on and Rico sang with much delight and 


joyousness, Stineli’s stanzas, there suddenly arose above on the coach a loud 


Hello and laughter, and the students called out: “Stop, musician, and begin 
again, we will sing with you.” 

Then Rico began again and now the students joined and sang with all their 
might, “And the lambkins, and the lambkins—” and between the singing they 
laughed so loud that Rico’s violin could not be heard, and then they sang 


again, and one sang quite alone into the singing of the others: 


“And were he not fretting, 


His heart would not ache.” 


And then the others fell in again and sang as loud as they could “And the 
lambkins and the lambkins” and so it went on for some time, and when Rico 
stopped for a moment, then they called to him: “Play on, do not stop,” and 
they threw small silver coins to him, again and again, so that he had a little 
heap in his cap. 

Within the coach the travellers opened all the windows and stuck out their 
heads to hear the jolly song. Rico began to play anew and the students began 
afresh and divided the song into Solo and Chorus. Then the solo voice sang 


very solemnly: 


“And one lake, like the other, 
Their water display.” 


and then again: 


“And were he not fretting, 


His heart would not ache.” 


and then the chorus fell in and sang with all their might, “And the 
lambkins, and the lambkins” and then it seemed they laughed as if they 
wanted to shorten their lives. 

Suddenly the coachman stopped, it was noon and a halt had to be made 


and dinner had to be taken. When he swung Rico down, he carefully held his 


cap, for all the money was in it, and Rico had enough to do to take care of his 
violin. 

The driver was quite happy when he gave the cap into Rico’s hand, and 
said: “So, that is right and now you, too, can have dinner.” 

The students jumped down, one after the other, and they all wanted to see 
the player, for they had not been able to see him well from their seats. Now 
the wondering and the merriment began afresh; judging from the good voice, 
they had expected to see a bigger man, and now the fun was doubled. They 
took the little boy in their midst and marched singing into the inn. Rico had to 
take a seat between two of the gentlemen, at the beautifully set table, and they 
said that he was their guest, and each of the three put a piece of meat on his 
plate, for none wanted to give less than the other, and Rico had never eaten 
such a meal. 

“From whom do you have the beautiful song, little player?” one of the 
three asked. 

“From Stineli, she has made it herself,” Rico answered seriously. 

The three looked at each other and then burst out in ringing laughter. 

“That is fine of Stineli,” one cried, “now we will give a Hurrah for 
Stineli.” 

They drank Stineli’s health, and Rico had to clink his glass with theirs for 
Stineli, which he gladly did. 

Now it was time to start, and when they stepped up to the coach again, a 
stout man came to Rico; he had such a big stick in his hand that it looked as if 
he had torn up a young tree. He was dressed in a yellowish-grey suit. 

“Come, little one,” he said, “you have sung so prettily. I have heard you 
inside the coach, and I, too, have to do with sheep, like you; you see, I am a 
sheep trader and because you can sing so beautifully of sheep, you must have 
something from me.” With these words he put a large silver coin in Rico’s 
hand, for the cap had been emptied into Rico’s pocket. 

Then the man took his seat inside the coach, and Rico was lifted up by the 


coachman like a feather and swung onto his high seat. When the coach did not 


go so quickly, the students asked for music, and Rico played all the melodies 
which he had from his father, and at last he played: 

“T sing to Thee with heart and mouth.” 

The students must have fallen asleep at this melody, for everything had 
become so quiet, and now the violin was silent, and the evening breeze wafted 
softly around them, and silently the little stars came up in the sky, one after 
the other, until they radiated round about, wherever Rico was looking. And he 
thought of Stineli and the grandmother, what they were doing now, and he 
remembered that about this time the prayer-bell was ringing, and both would 
pray the Lord’s prayer. He would do that, too; it was then as if he were with 
them, and Rico folded his hands and prayed under the brilliant, star-studded 


heavens, very reverently, his Lord’s prayer. 


CHAPTER XII 


A Stranger Helps the Little Wanderer 
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RICO Too HAD fallen asleep. He awoke from being taken hold of by the 
coachman to lift him down. Now all came out and down from the coach, and 
the three students came to Rico and shook his hand, and wished him a happy 
journey. And one called out: “Greet Stineli from us most heartily!” 

Then they disappeared in a street, and Rico heard how they once again 
began: 

“And the lambkins, and the lambkins.” 

Now Rico stood there in the dark night and had no idea where he was nor 
what he should do. Now he remembered that he had not even thanked the 
driver, who had taken him along so far, and he wanted to do so at once. 

The driver had disappeared together with the horses, and it was dark round 
about; only at the other side hung a lantern; Rico went toward it. It hung on 
the stable door, where the horses were being led in. Aside stood the man with 
the big stick, he seemed to wait for the coachman. Rico too stood there and 
waited. 

The sheep trader could not have recognized him in the darkness; all at once 
he said in a surprised tone: “What, you are still here, little one? Where are you 
going to spend the night?” 

“I do not know where,” answered Rico. 

“For goodness’ sake! At eleven o’clock in the night and such a bit of a boy 
as you are, and in a strange country—” 

The sheep trader had to puff out his words, for in the excitement he could 
not get his breath easily; but he did not complete his sentence, for the 
coachman came out of the stables, and Rico went directly toward him and 


said: “I wanted to thank you for taking me along.” 


“Tt is well that you came, I had almost forgotten you over the horses, and I 
wanted to give you in charge of an acquaintance. I was about to ask you, good 
friend,” he continued, turning to the sheep trader, “whether you would not 
take the little fellow along, since you are going down into the Bergamask 
region. He is going down to Lake Garda, somewhere, he is one of those who 
are — hither and thither — you understand what I mean—” 

All kinds of stories of stolen and lost children came into the sheep trader’s 
mind: he looked compassionately at Rico, by the light of the lantern, and said 
in a low tone to the coachman: “He looks as though he were not in the right 
casing. No doubt he belongs in a gentleman’s cloak. Pl take him along.” 

After he had talked over a sheep-deal with the driver, the two took leave 
from each other and the trader beckoned to Rico to come with him. After a 
short walk the man went into a house and directly into a large room of an inn, 
where he sat down in a corner with Rico. 

“Now we will look at your money,” he said, “so that we may know what 
you can afford. Where are you going down below at the lake?” 

“To Peschiera on the Garda Lake,” was Rico’s unchanged reply. Now he 
took all his money out of his pocket; it was a nice little heap of small coins, 
and on the top was the large silver piece. 

“Have you only the one large piece?” the trader asked. 

“Yes, only the one, you gave that to me.” The man was so delighted that he 
had been the only one who had given a large piece and that the boy knew it, 
he felt inclined to give him another piece. When food was served the stout 
man beckoned to the boy to come to the table, saying: “I pay that and also 
your bed for the night; then you will have enough for tomorrow.” 

Rico was so tired from all the singing and playing and travelling the whole 
day long, that he could hardly eat, and he had scarcely touched his pillow, in 
the large room where he was to spend the night with his protector, when he 
fell at once into a deep sleep. 

The next morning Rico was shaken very early out of his deep sleep, by a 
firm hand. He jumped hastily out of bed for his companion stood there ready 


for the journey, with his stick in his hand. 


But it was not long before Rico, too, was ready, with his violin in his hand. 
The two stepped first into the dining-room and Rico’s companion called for 
coffee, and he encouraged the boy to drink of it for now a long journey was 
coming and one that would give an appetite. 

When that piece of business was satisfactorily accomplished, the two 
travellers started and after a walk they turned round a corner and — how Rico 
had to open his eyes — all at once he saw a large, shining lake before them. 

“Now comes the Garda Lake!” Rico said excitedly. 

“Not by far, little fellow; now we are on the Lake of Como,” the trader 
explained. Then they went in a ship and sailed for many hours. And Rico 
looked now along the sunny shore, and then into the blue waves, and all 
spoke of home to him. All at once he placed his silver piece on the table. 

“What? what? have you already too much money?” his protector asked 
him, who, leaning on his stick watched with surprise Rico’s doings. 

“T have to pay today, you said so last night,” said Rico. 

“You do pay attention, if one tells you something. That is good, but one 
does not put the money so on the table, just give it to me.” 

With these words he rose and went to look round to see to whom he should 
pay. But when he pulled out his well-filled leather bag, which was filled with 
such silver pieces, for he was on a trading journey, then he could not find it in 
his heart to give the little fellow’s single large piece, and he brought it back 
again together with his ticket and said: “There, you can use your money better 
tomorrow; today you are still with me, and who knows how things will go 
with you tomorrow. If now you arrive down at Peschiera at the Garda Lake, 
and I am no longer with you, shall you remember the house where you have 
to go?” 

“No, I know no house there,” answered Rico. The man had to overcome a 
secret surprise, for the little fellow’s story seemed very mysterious to him. 
But he did not let Rico see it, and did not ask any more; he thought that he 
should not get to understand the boy’s doings; the coachman would explain it 
to him when they met again; he would, no doubt, know everything about the 


boy. He felt very sorry for Rico who now, very soon, had to lose him too. 


When the boat stopped, the man took Rico’s hand and said: “So that is 
better, I shall not lose you thus, and you can keep up better, for now it means 
to walk quickly, for they will not wait.” 

Rico had to try hard to keep up with his protector. He neither looked to the 
right nor the left, and all at once he stood before a long row of rolling wagons, 
the like of which he had never seen. He followed his companion up a few 
steps into one of the wagons, and Rico was now for the first time in his life, in 
a railroad carriage. After they had ridden for about an hour, the sheep-trader 
rose and said: “Now my turn comes, we are now in Bergamo, and you remain 
seated, until someone comes to fetch you, for I have arranged everything, — 
then you get out and are there.” 

“Am I then in Peschiera on the Garda Lake?” Rico asked. His protector 
confirmed that. Rico now thanked the kind man very prettily, for he had 
indeed comprehended, how many kindnesses the man had shown him, and so 
they parted, and each felt sorry that he had to leave the other. 

Rico now sat very quiet in his corner, and had time to be astounded, for no 
one troubled himself about him. He might have sat so perhaps three hours 
without moving, when the train again stopped as it had done several times 
before. 

A conductor came in, took hold of Rico’s arm and pulled him hastily out of 
the carriage and down the steps. Then he pointed up the hill and said: 
“Peschiera,” and was in a moment back in the carriage and had disappeared. 
The train rushed on. 


PART Il. AT THE BEAUTIFUL GARDA LAKE 


CHAPTER XIII 


At the Distant, Beautiful Lake 
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RICO STEPPED A few feet away from the building where the train had 
stopped, and looked about: this white house, the bare, open space before it, 
the straight road, all appeared so strange to him; he had never seen that 
before, and he thought: “I am not on the right spot.” Sadly he went on down 
the path, between the trees. The road now turned, and Rico stood as in a 
dream and did not stir. Before him in bright sunshine lay the light blue lake 
with the warm, still shores and beyond the mountains came toward each 
other; in the midst lay the sunny bay and the friendly houses on it shone 
across. Rico knew that he had seen that, there he had stood, just there, he 
knew these trees; but where was the small, white house? It must be there, 
quite near; but it was not there. 

But below there was the old street; oh yes, he knew it so well, and there the 
large red flowers shone forth from between the green leaves; there must be a 
narrow, stone bridge, there over the outlet of the lake, he had walked over it 
so often; but he could not see it. 

Suddenly Rico began to run up to the street, driven by ardent longing, and 
across it, there was the narrow bridge — he knew all — there he had gone 
across and somebody was holding his hand — his mother — all at once the 
face of his mother came before him, as he had not seen it before for many 
years; there she had stood and had looked at him with loving eyes; and 
something came over Rico as never before in his life. 

He threw himself on the ground beside the narrow bridge and wept and 
sobbed aloud: “Mother, my mother, where are you? Where is my home, 
mother?” He lay there for a long time and had to weep out his great sorrow, 
and he felt as if his heart must burst, and as if it were an outbreak of all 


sorrow which had made him dumb and stiff when it had come to him. 


When Rico got up from the ground, the sun was far down and a golden 
evening glow covered the lake. Now the mountains became violet and a rosy 
hue lay over the shore. Rico had thus remembered his lake and had seen it 
thus in his dreams, and everything was much more beautiful now he saw it 
again with his very eyes. Rico kept on thinking, as he was sitting there and 
looked and could not see enough: “If I could only show that all to Stineli!” 

Now the sun had gone down, and the light round about turned into 
darkness. Rico arose and went toward the street, where he had seen the red 
flowers. A small path led up to them from the street. There they were, one 
bush beside the other, but it was like a garden; to be sure there was only an 
open fence round about the place, and in the garden there were flowers and 
trees and grapes, in profusion. 

Above at the end was a handsome house, with an open door, and in the 
garden a young fellow went hither and thither and cut off bunches of large 
golden-yellow grapes here and there and whistled contentedly at his work. 

Rico looked at the flowers and thought: “If Stineli could see these!” And 
he stood for a long time without moving before the hedge. 

Now the young gardener saw him and called out to him: “Come in, fiddler, 
and play a pretty song, if you know one.” 

The boy called that in Italian, and Rico felt so strange; he understood what 
he heard, but he could not speak it. He stepped into the garden and the young 
fellow wanted to talk with him; but when he discovered that Rico could not 
answer, he pointed to the open door and made clear to Rico that he should 
play there. 

Rico approached the door, it led directly into a room. There stood a little 
bed, and beside it sat a lady who was making something with red laces. Rico 
stopped before the threshold and began to play his song and sing: 

“You lambkins come down.” 

When he was through, there arose from the bed the pale head of a boy, 
who called out: 

“Play again!” 


Rico played another melody. 


“Play once more!” it sounded again. 

So it went on five or six times, and again and again it came from the bed: 
“Play again!” 

Now Rico had played all he knew; he took his violin and was going away. 
Then the sick boy began to scream:— “Stay here! Play again, play once 
more!” And the lady had risen and came to Rico. She gave him something in 
his hand and Rico at first did not know what she wanted; but it came again 
into his mind, that Stineli had said, if he were playing before a door, the 
people would give him something. Then the woman asked in a friendly tone, 
from where he came and where he was going? Rico could not answer. She 
asked if he were there with his parents? Then he nodded “no”; whether he 
was alone? He nodded “yes”. Where he was now going, so late in the 
evening? Rico shook his head uncertainly. Then the woman felt compassion 
for the small stranger, and she called the young fellow from the garden, and 
told him to go with the strange boy to the Inn “At the Golden Sun”; perhaps 
the landlord could understand the boy’s language, for he had been travelling 
for a long time about the world. He was to tell the landlord that he should 
keep the boy over night, she would pay for it, and he was to send him 
tomorrow on the right way which he had to take, he was so very young— 
“only a few years older than my boy,” she added full of pity — and he also 
should give him something to eat. 

The little one shouted again from his bed: “He must play once more,” and 
did not stop until his mother said: “He will come again tomorrow, but now he 
must sleep and so must you.” 

The young fellow now went ahead of Rico, and the latter knew now where 
he was going, he had understood the lady’s words. 

It was a good ten minutes’ walk to the little town. In the middle of a 
narrow street the young man went into a house and directly into a large bar- 
room which was thick with tobacco-smoke, and a number of men sat around 
the tables. 

The young fellow gave his message and the landlord said, “It is well,” and 


the innkeeper’s wife came at once and both looked at Rico from top to toe. 


But when the guests at the next table saw the violin several of them called 
out: “We are going to have music,” and one called: “Little one, play 
something merry!” And they all shouted so in confusion, that the landlord 
could hardly ask what language Rico spoke, and from where he came. Rico 
now answered in his own tongue, that he had come from over the Maloja, and 
that he understood all that they were saying, but could not speak. The landlord 
understood him and said that he too had been there above, and they would 
talk together later, now he should play a little, for the guests kept on calling 
for music. 

Then Rico obediently began to play as usual with his song, and sang the 
words. But not one of the guests understood a word, and the melody seemed, 
no doubt, a little simple to them. Some began to talk and to make a noise; the 
others called out, they wanted to hear something different, a dance or 
something pretty. 

But Rico sang his song through to the end, when he once had begun it. As 
he had finished it, he thought of what he should play next. He did not know 
how to play a dance, and grandmother’s song went still slower, and they could 
again not understand the words; then something occurred to him and he 
began: 


“Una sera 


In Peschiera—” 


The first tones of the melody had hardly been played, when there was 
perfect silence, and all at once voices rose from this and that table and at last 
from all tables, and there rose a chorus more beautiful than Rico had ever 
heard, so that he became quite enthusiastic and played ever more fierily, and 
the men sang more and more eagerly, when one stanza was at an end, then 
Rico began at once a new one with firm strokes, for he knew, from his father, 
where the stanza ended. And when now the end came, there arose such a 
noise as Rico had never heard. Everyone in the room called and shouted in 


confusion, and struck their fists on the table, from pure joy, and then they all 


came with their glasses toward Rico and he was to drink from each, and two 
shook his hands and one his shoulders, and one and all shouted at him and 
made such an uproar from pure joy that the poor little boy became frightened 
and grew paler and paler. He had played their own Peschiera-song, which 
belonged to them alone and which no stranger could learn, and he, this little 
boy, had played it firmly and correctly, as if he belonged to Peschiera; these 
intense-feeling Peschierans could not emphasize enough and could not rejoice 
enough over this wonder of a violin-player and all wanted to show him how 
highly they esteemed him. 

But now, the innkeeper’s wife interfered. She had a plateful of rice with a 
large piece of chicken on it in her hand; she beckoned to Rico and told the 
men to leave him alone now, that he must eat and they could see that he was 
as white as a sheet from excitement. Then she put his plate on a small table in 
the corner and sat down with him and encouraged him to eat, for that would 
be good for such a thin little fellow as he was. 

Rico found his supper very good, for since his coffee in the morning he 
had not had a bite, and he had been through too much to go without eating. As 
soon as his plate was empty, his eyes closed from fatigue. The landlord too 
had come to the table and praised Rico for his playing, and asked him, to 
whom he belonged and where he was going. Rico said, while he tried hard to 
keep his eyes open, that he belonged to no one, and he wanted to go nowhere. 

Then the landlord said in a friendly way, he should go to sleep without 
fear, tomorrow he could go to see Mrs. Menotti again, who had sent him 
there; that she was a very kind lady and could perhaps employ him as a young 
servant, if he did not know what to do. 

But his wife kept on pulling his sleeve, as if he should not say what he was 
saying; but he finished, for he did not understand what his wife wanted. 

Now the men at the tables began again, they wanted to hear their song 
once more. But the landlady called out: “No, no, you can hear it again next 
Sunday. The boy is tired to death.” With these words she took Rico by the 


hand and brought him upstairs to a large room. Horse-harness hung on the 


wall and in one corner grain lay in heaps, and in the other stood his bed. In a 
few minutes Rico lay in it and was fast asleep. 

Later, when all was still in the house, the landlord sat at the small table 
where Rico had sat, and his wife stood before him, for she was still clearing 
away, and she said eagerly, “You must not send the boy to Mrs. Menotti; that 
is a boy I can use for all kinds of work, and have you not noticed how he can 
play? They all became wild over it. You take my word for it that he willbe a 
player, better than our three, and he will learn to play dances, I tell you, then 
you can have him for nothing on the dance-days. You must not let the boy out 
of your reach; he looks nice, and I like him.” 

“Just as you like,” said the landlord, and he could see that his wife had 


thought out something to their advantage. 


CHAPTER XIV 


Rico Makes New Friends 


Ks 


TH E NEXT MORNING the landlady stood in her doorway and made 
investigation about the weather and what else that might have happened over- 
night. The gardener of Mrs. Menotti was coming along; he was at the same 
time master and servant on the fruitful estate, for he liked his position as he 
understood garden and field work, and ruled and looked after everything. 

When he stood before the landlady he said: “Mrs. Menotti wants me to tell 
you that, if the young musician of last night has not gone away, he shall come 
across to Mrs. Menotti, for her little boy wants to hear him play again.” 

“Oh, yes, if Mrs. Menotti is in no great hurry,” the landlady said, while she 
put both hands on her hips, as a sign that she would not hurry. “For the 
present, the little musician still lies upstairs in his good bed and is still bravely 
sleeping and I like him to sleep. You may tell Mrs. Menotti, that I will send 
him now and then; that he is not going any farther, but that I have taken him 
in and have adopted him; for he is a forsaken orphan, who did not know 
where to go. And now he is well taken care of,” she added with emphasis. 

The young fellow went with his message. The landlady let Rico finish his 
sleep, for she was a good-natured woman, only she thought first of her own 
profit, and then of that of others. When Rico at last awoke he had slept away 
all fatigue and came down the stairs quite refreshed. The innkeeper’s wife 
beckoned him into the kitchen and placed a large basin of coffee on the table 
before him, and laid a piece of corn-cake beside it. Then she said: 

“You can have it every day, if you like, and at noon and evenings, even 
better, for then food is prepared for the guests and there is always some left 
over. You can do errands for me and play the violin when it is needed, and 


you can be at home with us and have your own bedroom and you need not 


wander any more through the world. And now you can say whether you want 
to stay.” 

Rico answered quite contentedly: “Yes, I will stay,” for he could say that 
much in the landlady’s language. 

She went at once over the whole house with him and through the barns and 
the stables and into the vegetable garden and the barnyard where the chicken 
coops were, and she explained to him the surroundings and directions, how to 
go to the shoemaker and the store and to other important people. Rico paid 
close attention, and to try him, the landlady sent Rico at once to three or four 
places to fetch all kinds of things such as oil, soap and thread and a mended 
boot, for she had noticed that Rico could speak a few words quite plainly. 

Rico brought everything quite right, which pleased the landlady very 
much, and toward evening she said: “Now you may go with your violin to 
Mrs. Menotti and stay there until it gets dark.” 

Rico was glad of that, for he would pass the lake and afterwards be near 
the beautiful flowers. 

Arrived at the lake, he ran to the small bridge and sat down, for there lay 
again all the beauty before him, the water and mountains in the golden vapor, 
and he could hardly get away. 

But he did, because he knew that he now must do what the landlady told 
him to do, because he could make his home with her. When he entered the 
garden, the little boy heard him, for the door was always open, and he cried 
out: “Come and play again!” 

Mrs. Menotti came out and shook hands with Rico and drew him into the 
room. It was a large room and one could see, through the wide door, directly 
into the beautiful garden. The bed of the sick boy stood just opposite the door, 
besides that there were only chairs and tables and beautifully carved boxes in 
the room, but no other bed, for in the evening the little bed was moved into 
the next room, where the mother’s bed stood; and in the morning, the little 
bed, with the owner of it, was brought out again into the beautiful, cheerful 
room, where the sun threw its beaming rays on the floor every morning, and 
rejoiced the heart of the little boy. Beside the bed stood a pair of crutches, for 


from time to time the mother took the little boy out of his bed and guided him 
in walking on his crutches a few times up and down the room, for he could 
neither walk nor stand on his little legs, as he was completely paralyzed and 
had never been able to use them. 

When Rico came to the door, the little boy raised himself by means of a 
cord which was hanging from the ceiling down to his bed, for he could not sit 
up without help. Rico came to the bedside and looked in silence at the little 
fellow. He had very thin arms and small, thin fingers, and a narrow, thin face 
such as Rico had never seen in a boy, and out of the face two large eyes 
looked piercingly at Rico, for the little boy, who saw something new and who 
thirsted for new things, and very seldom saw them, looked at everything that 
came in his lonesome path very keenly. 

“What is your name?” the little boy now asked. 

“Rico,” was the answer. 

“And I am Silvio. How old are you?” was his next question. 

“T shall soon be eleven years old.” 

“And I, too, shall soon be eleven,” said the little boy. 

“But, Silvio, what are you talking about,” the mother interrupted, “you are 
not quite four, time does not go quite so quickly.” 

“Play again!” said Silvio. 

The mother sat down in her seat beside the little bed and Rico went and 
stood a little further away and began to play. Silvio could not get enough of it, 
and as soon as one piece was played then his “play again” was heard. 

Rico had played all his pieces about six times, when the mother went out 
and came back with a plate full of the golden yellow grapes and said that Rico 
must rest now and sit on her chair and eat some grapes with Silvio. 

Then she went into the garden and looked after things and was glad, for 
she hardly ever could get away from Silvio’s bed, for he could not bear it and 
he cried quite pitifully; so it was a real pleasure for the lady, that she could get 
away. 

Meanwhile the two boys understood each other splendidly, for Rico could 


answer Silvio’s questions very well and when he did not know the right word 


at once, then he made himself understood with signs, and that kind of 
conversation Silvio found most entertaining. The mother could look at her 
flower-beds and grape vines, and the beautiful fig trees in the fields round 
about, without having Silvio call her a single time. 

But when now she returned and it was growing dark, Rico rose to leave. 
Little Silvio made a great noise and held Rico with both hands by his short 
coat and would not let him go if he would not promise that he would come 
tomorrow and every following day. But Mrs. Menotti was a cautious woman; 
she had indeed understood the landlady’s message and she now quieted Silvio 
and promised him that she would go very soon to the innkeeper’s wife and 
talk things over with her, for Rico could not promise anything. 

At last the sick child let go of the jacket and gave his hand to Rico, 
although the latter did not like to leave the pleasant room, where he felt happy 
and where it was so still and everything looked so pretty, and where Silvio 
and his mother were so friendly to him. 

A few days passed, when late one afternoon, Mrs. Menotti, much dressed, 
appeared in the “Golden Sun,” and the landlady ran to meet her and 
conducted her to the hall upstairs. Mrs. Menotti asked very politely, whether it 
would not suit the landlady of the “Golden Sun” to let Mrs. Menotti have 
Rico a few evenings in the week; he entertained her little boy so well and she 
would gladly do her share in whatever the landlady wished. 

The landlady was flattered that the highly-respected lady should come to 
ask her for a favor, and it was settled at once that Rico should come every free 
evening, and Mrs. Menotti, in return, undertook to supply Rico with clothes, 
so that the landlady was delighted with the arrangement; for now she had not 
to pay a cent for Rico, and everything he received was pure gain for her. So 
the two women parted, satisfied with their arrangement. 

Thus the days went by for Rico. In a short time he spoke Italian as fluently 
as if he had always known it. And once he did know it. So he remembered 
one thing after another, and he had a good ear and he spoke it like an Italian, 
so that all people were surprised at it. The landlady could use him better than 


she had expected, for he attended to her business as properly and neatly, as 


she herself could do it, for she did not have the patience, and when something 
had to be prepared for a feast, perhaps a wedding, then Rico had to do it, for 
he knew what was beautiful and could bring it about. 

When he ran his errands, he was back before the landlady thought that he 
had arrived at the place where he was sent, for he never wasted time in 
conversation. When anyone wanted to question him about himself, he turned 
around and walked away. This pleased the landlady particularly, when she 
noticed it, and gave her a great respect for the boy, so that she herself did not 
question him, and so it came that no one really knew, how he had come to 
Peschiera; but a story had spread, which everyone accepted, namely, that he, 
an orphan, had been badly treated high up in the mountains, that he had run 
away, and had met with many dangers on the long journey and had at last 
arrived where the people were not so uncouth as they were in the mountains, 
and that he loved to be here. And when the landlady told the story she did not 
forget to add that he deserved having found a home under her roof. 

When the first dance-Sunday came, there assembled at the “Golden Sun” a 
most surprisingly large crowd, so that they did not know where to put them 
all, for everyone wanted to see the small musician and hear him, and those 
who had heard him the first evening came first of all, and wanted to begin 
with their song. 

The landlady ran hither and thither in the ardor of work and shone, as if 
she herself had turned into the “Golden Sun”, and when she met her husband, 
she said each time victoriously: “Did I not tell you so?” 

Rico listened first to a dance played by the three musicians who had come, 
and the melody fell so in his ear and his fingers, that he could at once play 
with them, and now he knew the dance forever. So it came about that, late in 
the evening, when they stopped dancing, he could play all the dances with the 
others, for each dance had been played a number of times. 

At the end, the Peschiera song had to be sung, accompanied by Rico, and if 
there had been a great noise the whole evening, now the hearts of the 
Peschierans became more and more inflamed and there was such a noise that 
Rico thought, “Now they will fly at each other and kill each other.” But all the 


noise was an expression of friendship and he himself came in for such ear- 
splitting applause, that he kept on thinking, “If it were only over,” for there 
was nothing more distasteful to Rico than noise. 

In the evening the landlady said to her husband: “Have you seen it? Next 
time we shall need only two musicians.” 

And the husband was very contented and said: “We must give something 
to the boy.” Two days later there was a dance above in Desenzano, and Rico 
was sent there with the musicians. It was the same noise and commotion, and 
although the Peschiera-song was not requested, there was the same loud noise 
about other things, and Rico thought from beginning to end: “If it were only 
over!” 

He brought home a whole pocketful of money; this he let roll all 
uncounted over the table, for it belonged to the landlady, and she praised him 
and placed a large piece of apple-cake before him. The following Sunday 
there was again a dance in Riva on the other side of the lake. This time Rico 
was glad, for Riva was the spot on the other side of the lake which looked 
from Peschiera like a sunny beach, with friendly white houses round about the 
shore, which were reflected in the lake. 

The musicians went in the afternoon in an open boat over the golden lake 
with the blue sky above them and Rico thought, “If I could sail thus with 
Stineli! How astonished she would be about the lake in which she would not 
believe!” 

But at Riva the same racket went on and Rico wished himself away again, 
for it was so much more beautiful to look at Riva from the other side in the 
quiet twilight, than to sit here in the midst of the terrible noise. 

But when there was no dance-day, Rico could go every evening to little 
Silvio and stay for a long time, for the landlady wanted to make herself 
obliging to Mrs. Menotti. Rico loved to go there, that was his joy. When he 
passed the lake, he went to the narrow bridge and sat down on the ground for 
a while; for this was the only spot where he had the feeling that he might be at 
home. There he could see everything most vividly, as it used to be when he 


had a home. For what he saw before him, he had seen in former days, and 


here he could see his mother most plainly. There she had stood at the lake and 
had washed something, and now and then she had looked at him and said 
some loving words, and he sat in the same spot where he now sat. All that he 
remembered perfectly well. He always left there reluctantly, but he knew that 
Silvio was listening for his step. When he then came through the garden he 
felt happy again and he liked to enter the quiet, clean house. Mrs. Menotti was 
friendlier to him than anyone else, he felt that; she had great compassion for 
the forsaken orphan, as she called him, for she had heard the story of his 
running away. But never had she asked Rico anything about his life in the 
mountains, for she thought that it would only waken sad memories in him. 
She also felt that Rico had not the care which a little boy of his age and his 
quiet habits, ought to have, but she could do nothing, but have him with her as 
often as she could get him. She often put her hand on his head and said, full of 
pity: 

“You poor orphan!” 

Rico became, with every day, more necessary to Silvio. In the morning he 
began to lament and to call for Rico, and when he was in pain, then he 
screamed more, and could not be quieted, when Rico could not come. For 
since Rico could talk so fluently, Silvio had found a new, ever-flowing source 
of amusement which was the story-telling. 

Rico had begun to talk of Stineli to Silvio, and since he felt happy in 
talking of her, he grew so lively and entertaining, that he seemed no longer 
the same boy. He told hundreds of stories: How Stineli once caught Sami by 
one leg, just when he was falling into the water-hole, and how she had to pull 
and pull and shout the while with all her might, while Sami shouted below 
until the father came along quite slowly, for he assumed that it was children’s 
nature to scream without any need. And how she cut dolls for Peterli and 
made furniture for Urschli from all kinds of material, wood and moss and 
grasses. And how all the children called for Stineli when they were sick, 
because they forgot what hurt them when she entertained them. And then 
Rico told how he went out with Stineli, and how beautiful she was, his eyes 


shone so that his whole body became excited, and little Silvio also became 


excited and wanted to hear more. And when Rico stopped, then he called out, 
“Tell again about Stineli!” But one evening Silvio became more excited when 
Rico wanted to go away, and said that he could not come tomorrow, nor the 
day after, which was Sunday. 

Silvio screamed for his mother, as if the house were on fire and he lay in 
the midst of the flames, and when she rushed in from the garden, he called 
out: “Rico must never again go to the inn, he must stay here. He must always 
stay here. You must stay here, Rico, you must, you must!” 

Then Rico said: “I should like to, but I have to go.” 

Mrs. Menotti was in great perplexity; she knew indeed, what Rico was to 
the inn people, and that she could not get him on any condition. So she 
pacified Silvio as well as she could and drew Rico compassionately to her 
heart saying: “Oh, you poor orphan!” 

Then Silvio shouted in his anger: “What is an orphan? I, too, want to be an 
orphan!” 

But now the mother became excited and said: “Oh, Silvio, do you want to 
be sinful? See, dear, an orphan is a poor child who has no father and no 
mother and is nowhere at home in the wide world.” 

Rico had riveted his dark eyes on Mrs. Menotti, they looked blacker and 
blacker; but she did not notice it. She had forgotten Rico, when she, in her 
excitement, explained to Silvio. Rico crept softly out and away. Mrs. Menotti 
thought that he had gone so softly, so that he would not excite the little boy, 
and she was satisfied. She sat down by the little bed and said: “Listen, Silvio, 
I will explain it to you, and then you must not make this noise again. See, my 
boy, one cannot take boys away, for if I wanted to take Rico from the 
innkeepers, then they could come and take my Silvio. Then you could never 
again see the garden and the flowers and must sleep alone in the room where 
the harness hangs, and where Rico does not like to go; he has often told you 
that. What would you then do?” 

“Come home again,” was Silvio’s decisive reply, but nevertheless he kept 


quiet and lay down. 


Rico went through the garden, and over the street down to the lake. There 
he sat down in his little spot and laid his head in his hands and said with a 
comfortless voice: “I know now, mother; I am nowhere at home in this whole 
world.” 

And thus he sat in his great sadness till late in the night, and would have 


preferred to stay there, but he had finally to return to his bedroom. 


CHAPTER XV 


Silvio’s Mother Makes a Promise 


Ks 


BUT IN LITTLE Silvio the excitement worked on and when he now knew 
that Rico would not come for two days in succession, he began to call out 
early in the morning: “Now Rico is not coming! Now Rico is not coming!” 
and continued calling with short pauses between, until evening. And the next 
morning early, he began again. But this activity had used him up so that on 
the third day he was like a little heap of straw, which a spark could bring into 
bright flames. 

Rico appeared toward evening still disgusted from the noises of the dances, 
where he had played. Since he now knew that he was nowhere at home, the 
thought of Stineli had received new power and he said to himself: “There is 
only Stineli in the whole world to whom I belong, and who troubles herself 
about me.” And there came over him a great longing for Stineli. He hardly sat 
by Silvio’s bed, when he said: “Do you see, Silvio, only with Stineli one feels 
happy and nowhere else.” These words were hardly uttered when the little 
fellow pulled himself up on his cord and shouted with all his might: “Mother, 
I want Stineli, Stineli must come. One feels happy only with Stineli and 
nowhere else in the whole world!” 

The mother came in, and since she had often listened with much 
satisfaction to Rico’s story of Stineli and her small sisters and brothers, she 
knew whom this outburst concerned, and said: “Yes, indeed, I should be glad, 
for I could use a little Stineli for you and myself, if I only had one!” 

But Silvio did not accept such uncertain utterances, he was all fire and 
flame for his wish. 

“Now you can have one at once,” he cried, “Rico knows where she is, he 
must fetch her; I will have Stineli, every day and always. Rico must get her 


tomorrow, he knows where she is.” 


When the mother found that Silvio had thought everything out and wanted 
to take the thing quite seriously, she began to turn his mind to something else, 
for she had heard several times of the many unheard-of dangers Rico had to 
overcome on his journey, and how it was looked upon as a great wonder that 
he had reached Peschiera alone, and what a terrible wild people were living 
up there in the mountains. So she knew that no human being could fetch down 
such a maiden and least of all, a tender boy like Rico; he might perish 
miserably if he were to try such a thing, and then she would have the 
responsibility of it, and that she could not and would not have, for she had 
already enough. 

She presented to Silvio the impossibility of the whole thing and talked to 
him of all kinds of terrible occurrences and vicious people who might pursue 
Rico and kill him. But it was all of no use. Little Silvio had fixed the idea 
firmly in his head as never anything before in his life; for whatever the 
mother could say and however eagerly she talked from fear, as soon as she 
stopped, Silvio said: “Rico must get her, he knows where she is.” 

Then the mother said: “And if Rico knows, do you think that he would run 
into danger and temptation, when he can have things as he has, and need not 
go to wicked people?” 

Then Silvio looked at Rico and said: “Will you go and fetch Stineli, Rico, 
or will you not?” 

“Yes, I will,” Rico answered firmly. 

“Oh, dear heavens, now Rico too becomes senseless!” cried the mother in 
terror. “Then I know no help. Take the violin, Rico, and play and sing 
something, I must go into the garden.” With these words Mrs. Menotti ran 
hastily out under the fig trees, for she thought that Silvio would then forget 
his idea quickly, when he could not tease something from her. 

But the two good friends within did neither play nor sing; but talked each 
other into a perfect fever with all kinds of projects, how Stineli could be 
fetched and how things would turn out afterwards, when she was there. Rico 
forgot entirely to go home, although it had become quite dark, for Mrs. 


Menotti purposely did not come into the house, she was hoping that Silvio 


would fall asleep. At last she came in and Rico went at once, but she had a 
hard battle with Silvio. He refused absolutely to close his eyes until his 
mother would promise that Rico must fetch Stineli, and that she could not do, 
and so Silvio came to no rest until the mother said: “Be contented, everything 
will be arranged over night.” For she thought that he would forget his wish 
over night, as he usually did and something new would come into his mind. 

Then Silvio grew still and fell asleep. But the mother had reckoned wrong. 
She was not quite awake, the next morning, when Silvio called out of his bed: 
“Ts everything arranged, mother?” 

Since she could not assure him that it was, such a storm started as she had 
never experienced before with the little boy, and it went on until late in the 
evening, and the morning after Silvio began again where he had left off the 
night before. 

Silvio had never yet shown such a persistency in the same wish. When he 
screamed and lamented she could bear it, but when the hours of his pain 
came, then the poor little chap whimpered and moaned pitifully: “Only with 
Stineli one feels well, and nowhere else!” 

This pierced the mother’s heart and it seemed to her like an accusation, just 
as if she would do nothing that could help him to feel well; but how could she 
think of such a thing, when she herself had heard Rico answer Silvio’s 
question, “Do you really know the way to Stineli?” 

“No, I do not know the way, but I shall find it.” 

She hoped from day to day that through some happy event a new demand 
would come into Silvio’s head, for it always had been so, she could depend 
usually on that: if he had demanded something when he felt well, then he 
surely would not wish it as soon as his pains came. But this time it was 
different, and there was a good cause for it. Rico’s stories and expressions 
about Stineli had created, in the susceptible mind of the little boy, the belief 
that nothing would hurt him any more, as soon as Stineli should be with him. 
Therefore Silvio acted more and more pitifully from day to day and his 


mother did not know where she could find counsel and help. 


CHAPTER XVI 


The Minister Finds a Way 


Ks 


IN THIS STATE of unrest, it was for Mrs. Menotti a real comfort, when she, 
after a long time, saw the well-meaning old pastor in his long black coat, 
coming into the garden, who now and then came to visit the little sick boy. 
She jumped up from her chair and exclaimed joyfully: “Look, Silvio, there 
comes the good pastor!” and she went to meet him. But Silvio, in his anger 
with everything cried out as loud as he could, after his mother: “I would 
rather Stineli would come!” 

But then he hastily crawled beneath his cover, so that the reverend 
gentleman should not know from where the voice came. The mother was 
much frightened and begged the pastor, on stepping into the house, not to take 
the reception amiss, it was really not intended seriously. Silvio did not stir, he 
only said quite softly beneath his cover, “Yes, indeed, I mean it.” 

The pastor must have guessed from where the voice came; he stepped at 
once up to the bed, and although not a hair could be seen of Silvio, he said: 
“Good for a greeting, my son, how goes it with your health, and why do you 
hide in your subterranean hole like a small badger? Come out and explain to 
me, what you know about Stineli?” 

Now Silvio crawled out, for he had respect for the reverend gentleman, 
since he was now so near to him. He quickly held out his thin hand to him for 
greeting and said, “Rico’s Stineli.” 

Now the mother had to explain, for the pastor shook his head, surprised, 
while he sat down at Silvio’s bed. She told him the whole affair and about 
Stineli, and how the small Silvio had got it in his head that he never would be 
contented again if Stineli did not come to him, and how Rico too had become 
unreasonable about it and thought that he could fetch the girl although he did 


not know the way, and she lived far away in the mountains where no one 


could get, and one did not know what terrible people lived up there, for one 
could fancy what kinds of things must happen there, if a tender boy like Rico 
had rather face the greatest dangers than to stay among such people. If 
everything were different, Mrs. Menotti added, then no money would be too 
much to let a girl like Stineli come, to satisfy Silvio’s longings and to have 
someone for him, for what she had to bear often seemed too much for her, and 
she thought that she could not stand it much longer. 

And Rico, who otherwise talked so sensibly, thought no one could help her 
so well as this Stineli. He must know her well, and if the girl was as he 
described her, then it might be a salvation for a girl, if she should come away 
from there above; but she knew of no one who could do her such a service. 

The parson had listened very seriously and had said never a word, until 
Mrs. Menbotti had finished. He could not very well have put in a word, for she 
had not opened her heart for a long time, and it had been so full, and Mrs. 
Menotti, from the pressure of words, had almost lost her breath. 

When all was quiet, the old gentleman first added another snuff to one 
before; then he said very slowly:— “Hm, hm, Mrs. Menotti, I almost think 
that you have an opinion of the people among the mountains, which is almost 
too terrifying; there are also Christians, and since one has invented all kinds 
of means to travel, it will be possible for one to get up there without danger. 
One can find that out; it has to be planned.” 

Here the gentleman had to fortify himself with another snuff, then he 
added: “There are all kinds of traders, who come from above to Bergamo; 
sheep-traders and horse-traders, who must know the way. One can make 
inquiries, and then one can decide; means will be found. If you care much for 
it, Mrs. Menotti, then I will look around; I go once or twice every year to 
Bergamo, so I could manage the thing a little.” 

Mrs. Menotti was so grateful, that she did not know how to express it to 
the pastor. All at once the sad thoughts which had oppressed her for so many 
days and nights, and in which she had become so entangled that she could not 


see a way out of it, had all been taken from her. The old gentleman had taken 


the whole burden on himself, and she could, from now on, direct Silvio to 
him. 

Silvio, during the whole conversation had almost pierced the pastor with 
his gray eyes. When the latter now rose, and offered his hand to the child, 
Silvio put his so strongly into the gentleman’s as if he would say with this: 
“This time I mean it!” The pastor promised to report, as soon as he had made 
his inquiries and knew whether the thing could be carried out, or whether 
Silvio had to give up his desire. 

The weeks passed one after the other but Silvio behaved himself well. He 
had a fixed hope before him, and moreover Rico had become all at once more 
entertaining and lively than ever before. It had hit him like a kindling gleam 
of joy, when he heard the decision of the reverend gentleman; and since then, 
new life had sprouted in him. He told Silvio more than ever, and when he 
took his violin, he played such heart-refreshing tunes and melodies, that Mrs. 
Menotti did not wish to leave the room, and she could not stop wondering 
where Rico got all this music. 

Rico had only real joy in playing in this home; it sounded so beautiful in 
this large, high room, and it was so still and airy and there was no tobacco 
smoke and no human tumult, and he need not play just the dances, he could 
play what gave him joy. Rico loved this house better every day and often 
when he entered it he thought: “Someone who comes home feels, no doubt, as 
I do when I come into this room.” But yet he was not at home here. He only 
could come for a few hours, and then he had to leave again. 

Something had come up in Rico which set the innkeeper’s wife often to 
wondering. When she placed the dirty, broken garbage-basin before him and 
said: “Here, Rico, take that to the chickens!” — he went a little to one side, 
placed his hands on his back as a sign that he would not touch the basin and 
said quietly: “I should prefer that someone else would do that.” And when she 
brought out the old shoes and wanted to put them into Rico’s hand, to take 
them to the shoemaker, Rico did the same thing and said: “I should prefer 


someone else should go there.” 


But the landlady was a wise woman and had her eyes in her head to see 
what was going on, and it had not escaped her, how Rico had changed, and 
how he looked. Mrs. Menotti had always dressed him well since she had 
undertaken to do so; but since everything looked well on Rico and he looked 
always more and more like a gentleman’s son, Mrs. Menotti found pleasure in 
him and dressed him in good material, and Rico took great care with his 
clothes for he liked everything that was pretty and fine, and he despised dirt 
and disorder as he did the noise. The landlady saw all this, and added to that, 
she knew well that Rico, just as he had done the first time, when he returned 
from the dances in the neighborhood, emptied his pocket and let the money 
roll on the table without showing that he even wished for any of it. 

And he brought always more, for he was not only a dance-fiddler like the 
others, but the people wanted always to hear his songs after the dancing, and 
all kinds of melodies which he knew. Therefore the landlady was anxious to 
keep Rico in good humor, and she did not trouble him any more with the hens 
and the old shoes. 

Three years had passed since Rico had arrived at Peschiera. He was now 
fifteen years old, a tall boy, and whoever looked at him was delighted with 
him. 

The autumnal golden sun was shining again over the Garda Lake and the 
blue heavens lay on the peaceful flood. In the garden, the grapes hung like 
gold from their branches, and the red oleander flowers shone in the bright 
sunshine. In Silvio’s room it was quite still, for the mother had gone into the 
garden to fetch grapes and figs for the evening. Silvio was listening for Rico’s 
step, for it was the time when he usually came. Now the gate in the fence 
opened; Silvio rose on his cord like a shot. A long black coat came wandering 
up the path. It was the pastor. Silvio did not hide this time; he stretched out 
his hand as far as he could, toward the pastor, long before the latter had 
reached the house. This reception pleased the old man. He entered the room at 
once and came to Silvio’s bed, although he saw the mother behind in the 


garden, and he said: “So, it is right, my son, and how is your health?” 


“Good,” answered Silvio quickly. He looked with intense eagerness at the 
old gentleman and then asked in a low voice: “When can Rico go?” 

The old pastor sat down by the bed and said with a solemn voice: 
“Tomorrow at five, Rico will start on his journey, my little son.” 

Mrs. Menotti had just entered, and now there began a questioning and 
surprise on her part, so that the pastor had trouble in quieting her, in order that 
he might explain his report without being interrupted. He succeeded at last, 
and Silvio held his eyes fixed on him like a little sparrow-hawk, when he told 
his story. 

The pastor was just coming from Bergamo, where he had spent two days. 
There he had, with the help of his friends, found a horse-trader, who had 
come every autumn to Bergamo for the last thirty years, and knew every road 
and region from there to far over the mountains, where Rico had to go. He 
also knew how one could get into the mountains without getting out of the 
train and to sleep on the way. He himself was making the same tour and 
would take Rico along, if he could arrive in Bergamo tomorrow morning with 
the first train. The man knew also every driver and conductor and would 
surrender and recommend Rico and his companion to these people, so that 
they would travel safely. So the pastor thought that Rico could go in peace 
and he gave his blessing for the journey. 

But when he stood already at the garden gate, Mrs. Menotti, who had 
accompanied him, turned back once more and asked, full of anxiety: “Oh, 
reverend friend, are you sure that there is no danger on this journey; or that 
Rico could be lost, and then would have to wander about in the wild 
mountains?” 

The pastor calmed her again, and she now went back and considered all 
that had to be done for Rico. He was coming into the garden and the joyous 
shouts which Silvio sent out to him were so surprising that Rico was beside 
Silvio’s bed in three jumps, to see what had happened. 

“What is it? What is it?” Rico kept on asking, and Silvio in fear that his 
mother would get ahead of him, kept on shouting: “I will tell it! I will tell it!” 


But the mother let the boys alone with their joy and went after her business 


for that was now the most important. She brought out a travelling bag and 
stuffed in the bottom an enormous piece of smoked beef and half a loaf of 
bread, and a large package of dried plums and figs, a bottle of wine well 
rolled in a cloth, and then came the clothes: two shirts, two pairs of stockings 
and a pair of shoes and handkerchiefs, and in doing this Mrs. Menotti felt as if 
Rico was going to a distant part of the globe, and she now only felt how dear 
Rico was to her, so that she could hardly live without him. 

Between the packing she had again and again to sit down and think: “If 
only nothing happens to him!” She came down with the bag, and she told 
Rico to go at once to the Inn and to explain everything fully to the landlady 
and ask her to let him go, and he could take the bag along and leave it at the 
station. 

Rico was greatly surprised at his baggage; but he did obediently as he was 
told, and then went to the landlady. He told her that he must go up in the 
mountains to fetch Stineli, and it came from the pastor, that he had to start the 
very next morning at five o’clock. 

That the pastor had to do with this journey awoke some respect in the 
landlady. But she wanted to know who Stineli was, and what she intended to 
do; she thought at once that this might be something for her. But she only 
learned, that Stineli was a girl whose name was Stineli and that she was 
coming to Mrs. Menotti. Then she dropped the subject for she would not 
interfere with Mrs. Menotti’s doings; she was contented enough that she had 
let her have Rico so long. She also assumed that Stineli was Rico’s sister, only 
he did not say so, as he never had said anything about his family. 

And so she told all the guests who came to the Inn that evening, that Rico 
was going tomorrow into the mountains to fetch down his sister, for he had 
learned how good people were here in Peschiera. 

But she wanted to show how good she was to Rico. She fetched a large 
basket down from the attic and filled it with sausages and cheese, eggs and 
slices of bread with butter a finger thick between them. 

“You must not be hungry on your journey, and the rest you can use there 


among the mountains, you will not find too much there, and you need 


something for your return journey. For you are surely coming back, Rico, are 
you?” 

“Indeed, I am,” said Rico, “I shall be back in a week.” 

He carried his violin to Mrs. Menotti, for he would not entrust it to anyone 
else, and now he took leave for eight days, for he could be back in that time, 


if everything went well. 


CHAPTER XVII 


Back Over the Mountains 


Ks 


IN THE MORNING, long before five o’clock, Rico was at the station, ready 
for his journey, and could hardly wait until the train took him on. Now he was 
in the car as he was three years ago, but no longer pressed timidly in the 
corner of the seat; now he needed a whole seat, for beside him lay his bag and 
basket. In Bergamo he met, as arranged, the horse-trader, and now they 
travelled on together undisturbed in the same car, then over the lake. Then 
they got out and walked toward an inn, where the horses stood ready 
harnessed to the large postchaise. 

Rico remembered distinctly how he had stood here in the night, quite 
alone, after the students had gone, and on the other side he saw the stable 
door, where he had seen the lantern hanging and then had again found the 
sheep-trader. It was already evening and they soon mounted the postchaise, 
and drove toward the mountains. This time Rico sat with his companion 
inside the coach, and he had hardly sat down in the corner when his eyes 
closed, for from excitement he had not slept an hour the night before. Now he 
made up for it. Without wakening once, Rico slept on until the sun stood high 
in the heavens and the coach went very slowly, and when he put his head out 
of the window, Rico saw, to his indescribable surprise, that the coach was 
going up the zigzag road which led up the Maloja, which he knew well. 

He could not see much from the window, only now and then a turn of the 
highway; and he would like to have seen all round about. Now the coach 
stopped, they had reached the top. There was the inn, there he had sat down 
near the road and had talked with the coach-driver. All travellers got down for 
a moment, while the horses were fed. Rico too got out of the coach; he went 
to the driver and asked him quite humbly: “May I not sit on the box with you, 


as far as Sils?” 


“Get up,” said the coachman. 

All travellers took their seats again, and now it went downward in a merry 
trot along the smooth road. Now came the lake. There was the wood-covered 
peninsula, and on the other side was Sils-Maria. The little church shone in the 
morning sun, and there toward the mountain he saw the two small houses. 

His heart began to beat very strongly. Where could Stineli be? Only a few 
more steps and the postchaise stopped. They were in Sils! 

Stineli had experienced many a hard day since Rico’s disappearance. The 
children grew and there was always more to be done, and most of the work 
fell on Stineli, for she was the oldest of the children. So everyone said: 
“Stineli can do that, she is old enough,” and then at once after: “Stineli can do 
that, for she is still young.” She could not share joy with anyone, since Rico 
had gone, if she had had a moment’s time for joy. 

A year ago, the good grandmother had died, and from then on, there was 
not a free moment any more for Stineli; for there was so much work from 
morning until evening that it was never finished, but was always just in the 
midst of it. 

But Stineli had not lost her good courage, although she had mourned very 
much for the grandmother, and she thought every day several times, without 
grandmother and Rico the world was no longer as beautiful as it had been. On 
a sunny Saturday morning, she was coming with a large bundle of straw on 
her head, from behind the barn; she wanted to make straw whisks to sweep 
with in the evening. The sun was shining brightly on the dry road to Sils and 
she stopped and looked across. A young fellow was coming along the road. 
She did not know him; that was no Silser, she could see that at once. And as 
he came nearer, he stopped, and looked at Stineli and she looked at him and 
was much surprised, but all at once Stineli threw down her bundle of straw 
and ran toward the young fellow, crying: “Rico, oh, Rico, is it you? Are you 
still living? Is it really you and you have come back? But you have grown, I 
did not know you at first; but when I looked in your face, I knew you at once! 


No one has a face like you!” 


And Stineli stood before her friend, red as fire from joy, and Rico was as 
white as snow from inner excitement and could not speak at first and only 
looked at Stineli. Then he said: “You too have grown, Stineli, but else you are 
still as you used to be. The nearer I came to the house, the greater grew my 
fear that perhaps you had changed.” 

“Oh, Rico, that you are here again!” rejoiced Stineli. “Oh, if Grandmother 
knew it! But you must come in, Rico, how surprised they all will be!” Stineli 
ran ahead and opened the door and Rico went in. The children hid at once 
always one behind the other, and the mother rose and greeted Rico like a 
stranger and asked what he would like to have. Neither she nor one of the 
children had recognized him. 

“Do you not all know him?” Stineli broke forth. “It is Rico!” 

Now the wondering began on all sides, and they were still at it when the 
father entered, for his midday meal. 

Rico went to meet him and offered his hand. The father took it and looked 
at the young fellow. “Is it perhaps one of our cousins?” the father asked, for 
he did not know his relatives very well. 

“Now father does not know him either,” said Stineli, a little aroused. 
“Don’t you know him? It is Rico, father!” 

“Well, well, that is good,” remarked the father and looked at him from 
head to foot, then he added, “you may show yourself, have you learned some 
kind of a trade? Come sit down with us, then you can tell how things have 
gone with you.” 

Rico did not sit down at once, he kept on looking at the door; at last he 
asked hesitatingly: “Where is Grandmother?” The father answered that she 
was lying in Sils, not far from the old teacher. Rico had hesitated to put the 
question, because he feared the answer, since he saw the grandmother 
nowhere. Now he sat down with the rest, but he was very quiet for some time, 
and he could not eat; he had loved the grandmother. 

But now the father wanted to hear the story, where Rico had gone on that 
day when they had searched for him in the mountains. Then Rico told all that 


he had experienced and came to talk of Silvio and Mrs. Menotti and now 


explained clearly why he had come, and that he wanted to return to Peschiera 
with Stineli as soon as the parents would allow it. Stineli opened her eyes 
wide while Rico told his story. She had not heard a word of all this. Her heart 
burned with joy: to go with Rico to his lake and be again together with him 
every day and with the good lady and Silvio who wanted her. 

The father was silent for some time, for he never was over-hasty. Then he 
said: “It is right, that one should go among strangers, she learns something, 
but Stineli cannot go, it cannot be thought of. She is necessary at home; 
another can go, perhaps Trudi.” 

“Yes, yes, that is better,” said the mother, “I cannot do without Stineli.” 
Then Trudi lifted up her head and said: “I should like it, for with us there is 
nothing but screamings of the children.” 

Stineli did not say a word; she only looked eagerly at Rico, to see whether 
he would not say anything more, since father had refused so decidedly, and 
whether now he would take Trudi back with him. But Rico looked fearlessly 
at the father and said: 

“That will not do. The sick Silvio will have no one else but Stineli, and he 
knows what he wants. He would just send Trudi back again, and then she 
would have made the journey for nothing. And Mrs. Menotti has told me that, 
if Stineli got on well with Silvio she could send every month five florins 
home, if you should wish it, and that Silvio and Stineli will get on together I 
am as sure of as if I saw it already with my own eyes.” 

When the father was through with eating, he put his plate aside and put on 
his cap. For hard thinking he liked to have his cap on his head, as if the cap 
could keep his thoughts together. 

Now he thought within himself, how hard he had to work before he could 
get one florin, and then he said to himself: “Five florins without moving a 
finger.” Then he pushed the cap to the other side of his head, and then back 
again, and then he said: “She can go, another child can do something, too.” 

Stineli’s eyes shone, but the mother looked, sighing, at the many heads and 


plates, for who was to help keep these all clean? And Trudi pushed Peterli 


with her elbow and said, “Do sit still for once,” although he was quietly 
eating his beans. 

But the father once more pushed his cap, something had come into his 
mind. “But Stineli is not yet confirmed,” he said. “She will have to be 
confirmed.” 

“I am going to be confirmed only two years from now,” said Stineli 
eagerly. “I can very well go away for the two years and then come back home 
again.” That was a good way out of the difficulty, and they all were contented. 
The father and the mother thought, if everything went wrong without Stineli, 
then it would be only for a time, and that would pass and afterward she would 
be there again, and Trudi thought: “As soon as she is back again, then I will 
go and then they will see who comes back.” But Rico and Stineli looked at 
each other and bright joy shone from their eyes. Since the father now looked 
upon the thing as decided, he rose from the table and said: “They may go 
tomorrow, then one knows what one has to do.” But the mother began to 
lament and said that must not be so soon, and she kept on lamenting until the 
father said: “Then they may go Monday,” but he did not wish to delay, 
because he thought that the lamenting would continue until parting had taken 
place. 

There was much to be done by Stineli, Rico understood that, and he turned 
to Sami and said to him that he wanted to see whether things had changed in 
Sils-Maria; and then he had to fetch a bag and a basket from Sils, Sami could 
help him carry them. So they started out. Rico stopped before his former 
home first and looked at the old house-door; all was the same. He asked Sami 
whether the aunt was still living there all alone. But the aunt had long since 
gone away, high up to Silva-plana, and no one had seen her again, for she 
never came to Sils-Maria. In the house lived people of whom Rico knew 
nothing. Everywhere he went with Sami before the old, well-known houses 
and also before the barns, people stared at him, but not a single person 
recognized him. When they went to Sils toward evening, Rico turned into the 
churchyard; he wanted to go to the grandmother’s grave, but Sami did not 


know exactly which it was. 


Loaded with bag and basket, the two returned when it began to be dark. 
Stineli stood at the well and was cleaning the feeding pail for the last time, 
and when Rico stood beside her, she said with beaming eyes: “I cannot yet 
really believe it, Rico!” 

“But I can,” said the latter so firmly that Stineli looked at him, much 
surprised. “But do you know, Stineli,” he added, “you have not had to think of 
it so long as I.” 

Stineli was surprised several times more that Rico could say anything so 
decidedly; she had not known that in him formerly. 

A bed had been arranged for Rico in the attic room; up there he took his 
things, for he did not want to unpack until tomorrow. When now, on the 
following morning, on the bright, beautiful Sunday, all sat around the table, 
Rico came and shook such a heap of plums and figs before Urschli and Peterli 
as they had never seen in their whole life; and they never had tasted figs; and 
he placed his quantity of meat and sausages and eggs in the middle of the 
table. And after the great astonishment had passed, there began a great feast in 


the cottage. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Two Happy Travellers 


Ks 


THE JOURNEY HAD to begin Monday toward evening. So the horse-dealer 
had told Rico and he now knew his road perfectly. So, after the leave-taking 
was over, Rico and Stineli wandered toward Sils, and at the little house stood 
the mother and all the little children around her and looked after them. Sami 
walked beside them and carried the bag on his head, and the basket was 
carried by Rico on one side and Stineli on the other. Stineli’s clothes had just 
filled it. 

Near the church in Sils, Stineli said: “If Grandmother could only see us. 
Let us take leave from her, will you, Rico?” He was ready and told Stineli that 
he had already been there but could not find her; but Stineli knew where the 
grandmother slept. 

When the postchaise drove up and stopped, the coachman called out: “Are 
the two here who have to go to the Garda Lake? I have already asked 


yesterday for them.” 


The horse-dealer had well recommended them, and now the driver called 
out: “Up here, the others are frozen, the coach is full, you are young.” Then 
he helped them on the seat behind the box, up high on the coach, took a heavy 
horse-cover and covered and stuffed it around the two, so that they sat there 
closely enveloped; and then the coach started. 

Rico and Stineli sat alone together for the first time since they had met 
again, and now they could talk to each other undisturbed of all that they had 
lived through in the three years. In the morning they came on the lake and just 
about the same time that Rico had arrived at Peschiera they also arrived, and 
they came down the road toward the lake. But Rico did not want Stineli to see 


the lake until they had come to his little spot, so he led her between the trees, 


until all at once they came out near the narrow bridge and stepped into the 
open. 

There the lake lay in the evening sunshine and Rico and Stineli sat down 
on the low hillside and looked across. The lake was as Rico had described it, 
but much more beautiful, for Stineli had never seen such colors. She looked 
hither and thither at the violet mountains and on the golden water and, full of 
delight, she exclaimed at last: “It is much more beautiful than the Silser 
Lake.” 

But Rico had never seen it so beautiful as it was today, as he sat there with 
Stineli. Rico had another joy — how he would surprise Silvio and his mother! 
No one had thought that he could be back so soon. No one expected him back 
before a week, and now they already sat by the lake. They remained sitting 
there until the sun went down. Rico had to tell Stineli where his mother stood 
when she was washing in the lake and he sat there and waited for her, and he 
had to tell her how they came over the narrow bridge and she was holding his 
hand. 

“But where did you go then?” Stineli asked. “Have you never found the 
house into which you went?” 

Rico shook his head. “When I go toward the railroad, then it seems to me 
all at once, as if I had stood there with mother and I had sat on a step and 
before us the red flowers; but there is nothing more now, and I do not know 
the road, I have never seen it.” 

At last they got up and went toward the garden. Rico carried the bag and 
Stineli the basket. When they stepped into the garden, Stineli had to exclaim 
exultantly: “Oh, how beautiful! Oh, the beautiful flowers!” 

Then Silvio lifted himself up like a feather. He shouted with all his might: 
— “Rico is coming with Stineli!” 

The mother thought that he had fever; she threw down her things into the 
chest in which she was rummaging, and came running in. 

At the same moment the living Rico stepped in the doorway, and the fright 
and the joy almost knocked the good woman over, for up to this moment she 


had had the worst secret misgivings that the journey might cost Rico’s life. 


From behind Rico a girl came forth with such a friendly face that it at once 
won the lady’s heart, for she was a woman of sudden impulses. But first she 
had to shake Rico’s hands almost from their wrists for joy, and during this 
Stineli went quickly to Silvio’s bed and greeted him, and she put her arm 
around the little fellow’s narrow shoulders and laughed friendly into his face, 
just as if they had known each other for a long time and had loved each other, 
and Silvio put his hand around her neck and drew her face down on his. Then 
Stineli put a present on Silvio’s bed which she had put in her pocket to have it 
handy. It was a work of art, which Peterli had always liked better than any 
other toy: a fir cone, between the hard projections little wires were stuck, at 
the end of each was a little figure cut out of thin wood. All these little figures 
floundered against each other and bowed to each other, and had such fiery 
faces, made with red chalk and coal, that Silvio could not stop laughing. 

During this, the mother had heard from Rico all necessary to assure her 
that he was back again, safe and sound, and now she turned to Stineli and 
greeted her with the greatest friendliness, and Stineli answered more with her 
friendly eyes than her mouth, for she knew no Italian, and she had to use the 
few Italian words she knew, the best she could. But she was bright and knew 
how to help herself and if she did not know the word then she made all kinds 
of signs with her fingers, which Silvio found unspeakably amusing, for it was 
like a game, where something had to be guessed all the time. 

Now Mrs. Menotti went to the chest where everything was ready for a 
meal: plates and tablecloth, and cold chicken, and the fruit and a bottle of 
wine. As soon as Stineli noticed this she ran at once after Mrs. Menotti and 
carried everything to the table, and was so astoundingly quick that Mrs. 
Menotti had nothing more to do, but to watch in surprise; and before she had 
time to think, Silvio had everything on his tray, cut up and laid ready and 
quite properly, as it ought to be, and such quick service much pleased our 
Silvio. 

Then Mrs. Menotti sat down and said: “It is long since things went so well 


with me, but now come, Stineli, and sit down and eat with us.” 


Now all ate joyously together, just as if they had always belonged together 
and always would stay together. Then Rico began to report of the journey, and 
the while Stineli got up and cleared everything away again into the chest, 
where everything had its place. Then she sat down quite close to Silvio’s bed 
and made figures with her nimble fingers, so that the shadow fell upon the 
wall, and every moment Silvio laughed a clear laugh and called out: “A hare! 
An animal with horns! A spider with long legs!” 

Thus the evening went by so quickly and happily that when the clock 
struck ten no one could understand where the time had gone. Rico rose from 
the table, he knew that now he must go; but it seemed as if a black cloud had 
come over his face. He said curtly: “Good night!” and went out. But Stineli 
followed him, and at the garden gate she took his hand and said: “Now, Rico, 
you must not be sad, it is so beautiful here, I cannot tell you how much I like 
it, and I am so glad. And for all this I have to thank you. And you will come 


tomorrow and every day. Aren’t you glad, Rico?” 





Then she... . made figures with her mimble fingers so that the shadow 
Fell wpon the wall... : 


“Yes,” he said, and looked at Stineli quite gloomily, “and every evening, 
when it is most beautiful I have to go away, and I belong to no one.” 

“Oh, Rico, you must not think so,” encouraged Stineli, “we always 
belonged together, and I have looked forward, for three years, to when we 
should again be together, and sometimes things went on at home when I 
would rather not be there; then I thought, ‘if I could only be once more with 
Rico, then I would gladly do everything.’ And now everything has come so 
that I could know no greater joy, and you will not be glad with me, Rico?” 

“Yes, I will,” said Rico, and looked at Stineli with brighter eyes. He did, 
after all, belong to someone, Stineli’s words had brought back his balance. 
They shook hands once more, and Rico went out of the garden. 

When Stineli returned to the room and wanted to bid Silvio good night, 


then a new battle had to be fought; he did not want to let her leave him and 


kept on calling: “Stineli must stay with me and always sit by my bed, she says 
such funny words and laughs with her eyes.” Nothing could be done, until the 
mother finally said: “All right, hold Stineli by her dress, the whole night, so 
that she cannot sleep, then she will be ill tomorrow, as you are, and cannot get 
up, and you will not see her for a very long time.” 

Then Silvio let go of Stineli and said: “Go, Stineli, and sleep; but come 
again tomorrow very early.” 

Stineli promised that; and now Mrs. Menotti showed Stineli a nice, clean 
bedroom, which looked out on the garden, from which a sweet odor of 
flowers came through the open window. 

From day to day Stineli became more and more indispensable to Silvio; if 
she went only out of the door, he considered it a misfortune. But then he 
behaved always properly and well when she was with him, and did everything 
that she asked him to do, and did not torment his mother any more. It also 
seemed as if the nervous little boy, since Stineli’s arrival, had lost all his 
pains, for up till now he had not lamented once since she sat by his bed, and 
yet many a day had passed since the first evening when she had appeared. 

But Stineli had an inexhaustible fund of entertainment, and all that she 
took in her hand, and what she did and said, became a pleasant pastime for 
Silvio, for Stineli, from a little girl on, had had to look after little children and 
had to think always, to keep them satisfied with words and hands and looks 
and in every way and motion. 

So Stineli was, in her existence and whole manner, unconsciously to 
herself, the most agreeable entertainment which could be found for a sensitive 
little boy who was confined to his bed. The clever little Stineli had soon 
learned all Silvio’s words, and talked with Silvio undismayed in Italian, and 
when she turned her words in the wrong places then Silvio thought that a 
capital joke, and the whole thing seemed planned to give him pleasure. 

The mother could never see Rico enter the garden without running to meet 
him, for now she could run wherever she wanted to, and whenever she 
wanted, and she had to take him aside to tell him what a treasure he had 


brought into the house, how happy and joyful little Silvio was, as never before 


in his life, and how she could not comprehend that such a girl could have 
been found on earth. For, with Silvio she was like a child, just as though she 
herself had the greatest joy in the things which gave pleasure to the little boy; 
and with her she could talk as sensibly, and had such experience in work and 
in arranging things, as hardly a married woman had. And since she had this 
Stineli in the house, everything was going as of itself, and she had Sunday 
every day. In short, Mrs. Menotti could not find words enough to admire and 
praise Stineli in all her characteristics, and Rico loved to listen to her praise. 
When then they all sat together within, and one looked at the other always 
friendlier, just as though none wanted to leave the other any more, then one 
would have thought that they were the happiest people far and near. But with 
every evening the cloud on Rico’s face became darker and blacker, the 
moment the clock struck ten, and although Mrs. Menbotti in her happy mood 
did not notice it, yet Stineli saw it and secretly she was troubled and thought: 


“Tt is as if a thunderstorm wants to break forth.” 


CHAPTER XIX 


Clouds on the Garda Lake 


Ks 


THERE CAME A beautiful autumnal Sunday, and across the lake in Riva 
was to be a dance; and Rico was to go over the lake to play there. So he could 
not spend the Sunday with Stineli and the others; that had been talked over 
several times during the week for it was an event in which all were concerned, 
if Rico did not come, and Stineli tried her best to find a good side in the 
happening. “You go then in the sunshine over the lake and return under the 
star-covered sky, and we think of you the whole time,” she had told him when 
first he spoke of the dance Sunday. 

Rico came Saturday evening with his violin, for Stineli’s greatest joy was 
his playing. Rico played beautiful melodies one after the other, but they were 
all sad, and it seemed that they acted on the player, for he looked at his violin 
with a gloominess as if it did some harm to him. 

Suddenly he put away his bow long before it struck ten, and said: “I will 
go.” 

Mrs. Menotti wanted to keep him, but she did not understand what he was 
thinking. But Stineli had watched him closely while he had been playing; now 
she only said, “I will go a few steps with you.” 

“No!” cried Silvio, “do not go away, stay here, Stineli.” 

“Yes, yes, Stineli,” said Rico, “stay here, and let me go.” With these words 
he looked at Stineli just as he had when he came from the teacher to the 
woodpile and said: “All is lost.” Stineli went to Silvio’s bed and said softly: 
“Be good, Silvio; I will tell you the funniest story tomorrow, about Peterli, but 
you must not make any noise now.” 

Silvio really did keep quiet and Stineli went after Rico. When they stood at 
the garden fence, Rico turned round and pointed to the brightly lighted room, 


which looked so homelike from the garden, and said: “Go back, Stineli; you 


belong there and are at home there, and I belong on the street, Iam only a 
homeless one, and so it will always be; therefore let me go!” 

“No, no, I shall not let you go thus; Rico, where are you going now?” 

“To the lake,” said Rico, and went toward the bridge. Stineli went with 
him. When they stood at the hillside, they heard the waves whispering softly 
below and they listened for a while, then Rico said: — 

“You see, Stineli, if you were not here, I should go away at once, far away, 
but I should not know where. I shall have to be a homeless wanderer and play 
in taverns my whole life long, where there is an eternal tumult as if they were 
crazy, and I must sleep in a room, where I would rather never go in; and you 
belong now to them in the beautiful house and I belong nowhere. And do you 
see, when I look down there, then I think if my mother had only thrown me 
into the lake, before she had to die, then I would not have become a homeless 
one.” 

Stineli had listened to Rico with a troubled heart, but when he said these 
last words, she had a great shock and exclaimed: “Oh, Rico, you must not say 
anything like that. I am afraid you have not prayed your Lord’s prayer for a 
long time, therefore these bad thoughts have come to you.” 

“No, I have not prayed it long since, I have forgotten it.” 

That was terrible news for Stineli. 

“If Grandmother knew that, Rico,” she lamented, “she would be in great 
trouble on your account. Do you know what she often said: ‘He who forgets 
the Lord’s prayer, will suffer for it!’ Oh, come, Rico, you must learn it again, I 
will teach it to you. You will soon know it again.” And Stineli began and said 
with warm compassion in her heart, twice in succession, the Lord’s prayer to 
Rico. As he now followed the words, in deepest interest, Stineli noticed that 
there was much comfort in them for Rico, and when she had ended, she said: 
“You see, Rico, because the kingdom belongs to the dear Lord, so He can find 
a home for you, and to Him belongs also the power, that He can give it to 
you.” 

“Now you can see, Stineli,” said Rico, “If God had a home for me in His 


kingdom, and had the power to give it to me, then He does not want to give 


me a home.” 

“But you have to consider one thing,” Stineli continued, “the dear God 
may say to Himself: ‘If Rico wants to get something from Me, then he can 
pray for it and tell Me what he wants.’” 

Rico could not say anything against that. He was silent for a long while, 
then he said: “Say once more the Lord’s prayer, I will learn it again.” 

Stineli said it once more, then Rico knew it again, and had it well in his 
mind. Now they went peacefully home, each side by side, and Rico must still 
think on the Kingdom and the Power. But in the evening, when he was in his 
quiet room, he prayed with his whole heart very humbly, for he felt that he 
had done wrong to think that God should give him what he wanted and he had 
never prayed for it. 

Stineli stepped thoughtfully into the garden. She was considering whether 
she should talk with Mrs. Menotti; perhaps she might find a different 
occupation for Rico, than this playing for dances in taverns, which was so 
distasteful to him. But the thought of troubling Mrs. Menotti with her affairs 
left her when she entered the room. Silvio lay as red as fire on his pillows, 
and breathed quickly and irregularly, and Mrs. Menotti sat by his bed and was 
weeping bitterly. Silvio had had again one of his attacks and great pain, and a 
little anger that Stineli was away might have increased the fever. The mother 
was more downcast than Stineli had ever known her. When finally she 
cheered up a little, she said: 

“Come, Stineli, sit down here beside me, I should like to tell you 
something. You see, something lies so heavily on my heart, that I often feel 
that I cannot bear it any longer. To be sure, you are young, but you are a 
sensible girl and have seen much, and I feel it would ease me if I were to 
speak with you over my trouble. You see how it is with Silvio, my only son. 
Now I have not only the sorrow of his illness, which can never get better, but 
I must often tell myself, it is perhaps a judgment of God, because we have 
kept unjust possession and are enjoying it, although we did not wish to keep 


it. But I will tell you all from the beginning. 


“When we married, Menotti and I, — he had fetched me across from Riva, 
where my father is still living, — then Menbotti had here a friend, who wanted 
to leave Peschiera because he had learned to dislike the place, for he had lost 
his wife. He had a cottage and a large piece of land, not especially good land, 
but a very large stretch. Then he wanted my husband to take care of 
everything, and said that the land did not bring in much, he should keep it in 
order and the house also, until he should return in a few years. 

“So the friends arranged it between them and they thought much of each 
other and they made no arrangement about interest. My husband said: “You 
must have your affairs in order when you come back,’ for he wanted to look 
well after his friend’s belongings, and he understood farming and his friend 
knew that and left everything to him. 

“But a year after he went, the railroad was built, the cottage had to go with 
the garden; and the field was needed, for the railroad ran over it. So my 
husband received much more money than the estate was worth, and he bought 
good land farther down, and the garden, and built this house, all from the 
money which he received for the cottage and the poor land. And the land 
brought in more than double, so that we have the richest harvest. But I said to 
my husband, ‘It does not belong to us, and we live in plenty out of the estate 
of someone else; if we only knew, where he is!’ But my husband quieted me 
and said: ‘I keep everything in order for him, and when he returns, then 
everything is his and of the gain, which I put aside, he must have his share 
also.’ 

“Then Silvio came to us, and when I discovered that the child was 
paralyzed, I had to talk more and more to my husband and say: ‘We are living 
in wrong possession, it is God’s punishment for our wrongdoing.’ And many 
a time it seemed to me such a load, that I almost would have preferred to be 
poor and without a roof. But my husband comforted me again and said: ‘You 
will see how satisfied he will be with me when he comes.’ But he never came. 
Then my husband died, four years ago; you cannot imagine what I have 
suffered since then, and I must always think, how can I get rid of the wrong 


possession without doing wrong, for I have to keep the estate in order until 


the friend returns. And then I wonder again, if he is now somewhere in 
misery, and I live meanwhile so well from his estate and know nothing about 
him.” 

Stineli had felt very sorry for the lady, for she could imagine so well how 
the woman felt, who accused herself of doing wrong and yet could not change 
it. And she comforted Mrs-Menbotti and said to her, that if one did not wish to 
do wrong, and would so much like to make good, then one should pray with 
confidence to God and ask Him that He would help, for He could make 
something good out of that which we had made wrong, and He would do it if 
we were sorry for that, which we had made wrong. She knew all that from the 
grandmother, for she, Stineli, once had not known how to help herself and had 
suffered great fear. 

Then Stineli told about the lake which Rico always had had in his mind, 
and how it was her fault that he had run away, and how she then had feared 
that he had perished. And she said that she had become happy again after she 
had prayed and had given all her care to the dear God, and Mrs. Menotti must 
do the same, then she would have a light heart, and she could then think 
always joyously: “Now the Lord has taken the thing in His hand.” 

Mrs. Menotti now came into a pious mood from Stineli’s words. She could 
go now peacefully to rest, Stineli had made her very happy with her 
confidence in the Lord. 


CHAPTER XX 


Rico Finds his Home 


Ks 


WHEN THE GOLDEN Sunday morning shone over the garden with the red 
flowers, Mrs. Menotti stepped out of the house and sat down on the bench 
near the hedge. She looked all around and had her own thoughts. Here the 
oleander flowers and the laurel hedge behind them, there the full fig-trees and 
the golden grapes among them, — then she said softly to herself: “God knows 
I should be glad if the wrong were taken from my conscience, but I should 
find it nowhere so beautiful as it is here.” 

Now Rico came into the garden, he had to go away in the afternoon, and 
he could not stand it to be away the whole day without coming at all. Just 
when he was about going to the room, Mrs. Menotti called to him and said: 

“Sit down for a moment here with me; who knows how long we shall sit 
here beside each other!” 

Rico was frightened. 

“Why, Mrs. Menotti, I hope you are not thinking of leaving?” 

Now Mrs. Menotti had to turn the conversation, she could not tell her 
story. There came into her mind what Stineli had said about Rico, but she had 
been so full of her own affairs that she had not understood it very clearly. 
Now it began to surprise her, since it came again into her mind. 

“Tell me, Rico,” she began, “were you here when you were a child so that 
you wanted to see the lake again, as Stineli told me yesterday?” 

“Yes, when I was very small,” said Rico, “then I left.” 

“But how did you come here, when you were little?” 

“T was born here.” 

“What, here? What was your father, that he came down here from the 
mountains?” 


“He was not born in the mountains, only mother.” 


“What are you saying, Rico? Your father was not from here?” 

“Yes, he was from here.” 

“You never have told that, that is so remarkable! You have no name from 
here; what was your father’s name?” 

“Like mine: Henrico Trevillo.” 

Mrs. Menotti jumped up from the bench, as though something had struck 
her. 

“What do you say, Rico,” she cried, “what did you say just now?” 

“My father’s name,” Rico said quietly. 

Mrs. Menbotti had not listened any more, she had run to the door. 

“Stineli, give me a shawl,” she cried into the house. “I have to go at once 
to the pastor. I am trembling in every limb.” 

Much surprised, Stineli brought the shawl. 

“Come a few steps with me, Rico,” said Mrs. Menotti on leaving, “I have 
to ask you something more.” 

Twice more Rico had to tell his father’s name, and at the pastor’s door she 
asked him for the third time, whether he was sure of it. Then she stepped into 
the house. Rico turned back and wondered over Mrs. Menotti’s behavior. 

Rico had brought his violin along, as he knew that it gave Stineli pleasure 
when he came with it. When he now arrived with it in the room, he found 
Silvio and Stineli in the best of moods, for Stineli, according to her promise, 
had told him the story of Peterli and by doing this, she had put herself and 
Silvio in the best of humor. When now the latter espied the violin he cried 
out: “Now we will sing the Lambkins together with Stineli.” Stineli had never 
heard her song, since she had made it. Rico now played many beautiful 
melodies, and for a long time no one had thought of the song. 

But that little Silvio should wish to sing the song was a great surprise to 
Stineli, for she did not know how many hundred times Rico had sung the song 
to Silvio. Stineli was delighted that she should hear her song again and was to 
sing it with Rico. Now they began and Silvio sang along with all his might 
without understanding a word; he had learned the words by their sound and 


had kept them through the many repetitions. But this time the laughing was 


from Stineli, for Silvio pronounced some of the words so peculiarly that she 
could not sing for laughing, and when now Silvio saw Stineli laugh so with 
her whole face, he too began and then he sang still louder, so that Stineli had 
to scream from laughing, and Rico fiddled his “Lambkins come down” with 
all his might. 

So the singing laughter met Mrs. Menotti’s ears at a distance, when she 
was approaching her garden, and she could not comprehend how that could be 
in this eventful hour. She came hastily through the garden and stepped into 
the room. She had to sit down on the first chair, for the fright and the joy, and 
the running and the expectation of all coming things had overwhelmed her, 
and she had first to collect herself. The singers had become silent and looked, 
surprised, at the mother. Now she had herself under control. 

“Rico,” she said, more solemnly than was her wont, “Rico, look around. 
This house, this garden, the fields, everything that you see here and that you 
cannot see from above to below, belongs to you. You are the owner, it is your 
paternal inheritance. Here is your home; your name is in the baptismal book, 
you are the son of Henrico Trevillo, and he was my husband’s dearest friend.” 

Stineli had understood everything at the first few words, and inexpressible 
joy spread over her face. Rico sat there like one turned to stone, and could not 
utter a sound. But Silvio, foreboding great fun, broke forth in loud rejoicing 
and called out: 

“Now everything all at once belongs to Rico! Where must he sleep?” 

“Must? Must? Silvio?” said the mother. “In every room, where he will; he 
can send us all three out of the house today, if he wanted to, and live in the 
house all alone.” 

“Then I would rather go out with you,” said Rico. 

“Oh, you good Rico!” exclaimed Mrs. Menotti. “If you want to have us in 
the house, then we will gladly stay. Already on my way home I have thought 
out how we could arrange it. I could take half the house and so with the 
garden and the land, then half of all would belong to you, and the other to 
Silvio.” 


“Then I should give my half to Stineli,” cried Silvio. 


“And I my half, too,” said Rico. 

“Oho, now everything belongs to Stineli,” rejoiced the little fellow from 
out of his bed, “the garden and the house and everything in it, the chairs and 
the tables and I and Rico and the violin. Now we will sing again.” 

But Rico did not consider the thing so easily settled as Silvio did. 
Meanwhile he had thought over Mrs. Menotti’s words and now asked 
hesitatingly: “But how could the house of Silvio’s father belong to me 
because he was my father’s friend?” 

Then Mrs. Menotti remembered that Rico knew nothing of the whole 
occurrence, and she began at once to tell the story and more completely than 
she had told Stineli the evening before. And when she had finished, the three 
understood and all three began to rejoice aloud, for there was no reason why 
Rico should not enter his home at once, and never leave it again. But in the 
midst of the rejoicing Rico said: “Because everything is now as it is, Mrs. 
Menotti, there need not be any change in the house, I come now also and am 
at home with you, and we remain together and you are our mother.” 

“Oh, Rico, that it is you, that it is you! How beautifully the Lord has 
arranged everything! That I have to surrender everything to you and yet may 
remain with a good conscience. And I will be a good mother to you, Rico, 
you will see, I have loved you long since like my own child. Now you must 
call me Mother, and Stineli, too, and we shall be the happiest household of all 
Peschiera!” 

“But now we must finish our song,” cried Silvio, who wanted to sing and 
rejoice, to have an outlet for his feelings, and Stineli and Rico began their 
song again, for they both were not less happy. But when they had finished, 
Stineli said: “I should like to sing a song with you, Rico, do you know which 
one?” 

“Yes, I know it,” answered Rico, “and I will gladly sing it with you, and 
we will begin with grandmother’s verses,” and he began and sang so 
beautifully deep out of himself as he had never sung before, and Stineli sang 


with her whole heart with him: 


“He never yet has made mistakes 
In His great government, 
No, what He does and lets be done 


For thy own good is meant. 


Then let Him rule, and further do 
Whate’er He may desire, 
Then thou wilt rest in peace on earth 


And joy thy soul acquire.” 


But Rico did not go to Riva that day. Mother Menotti had advised him to 
go at once to the Inn to tell the landlady of his changed position, to order a 
violin player to Riva and to move this very day into his house. This 
proposition pleased Rico, and he hastened to the town. The landlady listened 
to him with greatest surprise when he told her of the change in his fortune; 
when he was through, she called her husband and expressed great delight, and 
wished Rico every blessing in his new home, and it came from her heart. 
Then, too, she had become suspicious that the landlady of the “Three 
Crowns” was trying to get Rico away from her, and that would have broken 
her heart. That could not now happen, and that Rico had become an estate- 
owner was a great joy to her, for she had grown very fond of him. 

And her husband had his special joy for he had known Rico’s father, and 
could not understand that it had never entered his mind, since Rico was the 
image of his father. So Rico took friendly leave of the people, and as the 
landlady shook his hand again at the door, she recommended her house in 
case Rico sometime wanted it for some great feast. 

The same evening everyone in Peschiera knew of the change that had 
come to Rico, and much more besides, and everyone wished him luck, and 
one said to the other: “He fits so well as master of his estate, as if he had been 
born in it.” 

But Mother Menotti did not know how she could have everything good 


enough for the new owner. She made ready the large room upstairs with the 


two windows over the garden and over the lake; and from the walls pretty 
marble figures looked down on him, and on the table stood a large bunch of 
flowers, and the whole room looked so clean and festive that Rico stopped at 
the door, where Stineli had conducted him, and where he now was received 
by Mother Menotti. But when the latter took his hand and led him to the 
window where he could see the shining lake and the violet mountains at a 
distance, then Rico’s heart became so over-filled with gratitude and thanks 
that he could only murmur: “Oh, how beautiful! And now I may be at home!” 

In the room below with the open door into the garden the family spent 
happy, untroubled days so that they did not know how time passed. 

In the daytime Rico went with his whistling man over his estate, to the fig 
trees and to the corn, for now he must learn all about these things. And the 
servant thought: “I know more than my master,” and pride rose within him. 
But when in the evening, he leaned on the gate and listened for hours to the 
violin playing, then he thought: “My master knows more than I,” and had 


great respect for his master. 


CHAPTER XXI 


Sunshine on the Beautiful Garda Lake 


Ks 


TWO YEARS HAD thus passed, always each day more enjoyable than the 
last. Then Stineli knew that the time of her departure had come, and she had 
to battle with herself that she did not lose courage, for to go away and perhaps 
never to come back, was the hardest thought that had ever oppressed her 
heart. Also Rico knew what now ought to be; and he did not say a word for 
days and days except what was necessary. Then it grew uneasy to Mother 
Menotti, and she tried to find out the unknown cause, for she had long since 
forgotten that Stineli was to be confirmed. When it now came out what the 
trouble was, Mother Menotti said quietingly: “One can wait a year longer.” 
And so all lived another year in contentment and joy. 

But in the third year the message came from Bergamo that someone had 
come from the mountains, who had the order to take Stineli home with him. 
Now it had to be. Little Silvio acted like one possessed, but it was of no use, 
nothing could be done against fate. Mother Menotti, the last three days, kept 
on saying:— “Be sure you come back, Stineli; promise to your father 
whatever he wants, if he only will let you go.” 

Rico said nothing. So Stineli left, and from that day on, there lay a gray, 
heavy cloud on the house although the sun might shine as brightly outside as 
it was possible. So it remained from November to Easter, when all people 
rejoice, but in Rico’s house all was still. And when the feast was over, and in 
the garden everything was blooming, much more beautifully than ever before, 
then Rico sat one evening at Silvio’s bed and played the saddest melodies 
which he knew, and made little Silvio quite melancholy, but all at once there 
came a voice from the garden which called out: “Rico, Rico, have you not a 


merrier reception for me?” 


Silvio screamed aloud like one beside himself. Rico threw his violin on 
Silvio’s bed and rushed out. Mother Menotti rushed in from fright. There 
stood on the threshold Stineli beside Rico. And as her eyes laughed again into 
the room — there was again the long-lost sunshine; and there was such a 
joyous meeting as none of them could have imagined. Now they sat again 
around the table by Silvio’s bed, and there was a questioning and reporting 
and telling, and then again a rejoicing over the return, that one would have 
thought that nothing was lacking to these four people, for perfect happiness. 
But it was different with Rico. In the midst of all this joy he began suddenly 
to wonder, as he used to do, but it did not last long, he must have found a 
satisfactory decision, for suddenly the wondering had passed, and with the 
greatest firmness he said: “Stineli has to be my wife right away, else she will 
leave us again, and we cannot bear it.” 

Silvio was at once full of enthusiasm for this new undertaking, and it did 
not take long, when all agreed that it must be so and could not be different. 
On the most beautiful day of May which had ever risen over Peschiera, a 
procession moved from the church toward the inn “At the Golden Sun.” First 
came tall Rico, walking stately along, at his side the bright-eyed Stineli with a 
crown of fresh flowers on her head, then came in a softly-bolstered carriage 
drawn by two joyous boys of Peschiera, little Silvio, beaming happily like a 
triumvir; then came Mother Menotti, deeply touched, in her rustling wedding 
splendor. After her came the gardener, with a nosegay which covered his 
whole chest, and now came the whole of Peschiera, in noisy enthusiasm, for 
all wanted to see the handsome couple and celebrate with them. It was a 
general family festivity of the people of Peschiera, now the lost and returned 
Peschieran was about to form a firmly-established home in his native town. 

The joy of victory of the landlady of the “Golden Sun” when she saw the 
procession arrive before her house, cannot be described; whenever afterwards 
any wedding, high or low, was talked of, she would say with superiority: 
“That is all nothing in comparison to Rico’s wedding in the ‘Golden Sun’.” 

The sunshine never went away from the house in the flower garden, but 


Stineli took care that the Lord’s Prayer was never forgotten, and every Sunday 


evening the hymn of Grandmother resounded in bright chorus out into the 


open air. 


Gritli’s Children 
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CHAPTER I. 


AT THE COUNTRY-HOUSE ON THE RHINE. 


Ks 


THE GOLDEN SUNSHINE Of a glorious June morning flooded the roses of the 
beautiful garden that surrounded a handsome stone villa on the banks of the 
Rhine. A thousand sweet perfumes borne upon the gentle breeze mounted like 
incense to the open windows, and sought entrance there. From a great basin in 
the middle of the garden, a slender shaft of water rose straight up into the blue 
sky, and then fell plashing back, sprinkling the flowers and the grass with 
sparkling moisture. Gay butterflies fluttered hither and thither, sipping sweets 
from the honey-laden flowers. Under the trees stood marble statues gleaming 
white through the shadows; and seats in sheltered nooks invited the loiterer to 
rest and listen to the concert of the myriad birds that made their happy homes 
in this paradise of summer beauty. 

At the closed window of one of the upper rooms of this delightful house 
sat a little maiden, pressing her pale face against the wide, clear glass, as she 
peered out with longing eyes over the roses, toward the wavering fountain, 
and into the depths of the trees, whose graceful branches stirred in the light 
breeze. Her gaze passed over the shining flowers and the green terraces of the 
sunny garden, and rested far away on the glistening waves of the fast-flowing 
Rhine, that ran past the foot of the garden, bathing caressingly the long over- 
hanging branches of the old linden trees as it passed along. The rich foliage of 
the trees by the river-side was visible from the windows of the house; but not 
the stone bench which stood in the cool shade, so close to the water that one 
could look from it directly down into the eddying waves, and watch the 
drooping branches dip and rise again and again, as if in pure delight. What a 
spot for summer dreaming and castle-building! The pale child at the window 
knew the place well; and as her eyes turned in that direction, the expression of 


longing grew more and more painful as she gazed. 


“Oh, mamma!” she cried presently, with tears in her voice, “may I not go 
out soon into the garden, and down to the seat under the lindens by the river?” 

An hour before, the mother had brought her suffering little girl into this 
room, and placed her in her favorite resting-place in the window-seat, and her 
anxious gaze had scarcely left the pale little face, with its big eyes full of pain, 
that looked so longingly into the beautiful garden, which the poor child could 
not enjoy in any other way. 

“Dear child,” she said now, in a voice which trembled with anxiety and 
affection, “you know that you are too tired to go out in the morning; but this 
afternoon, perhaps, we will go down to the river. Will not that be better, my 
darling?” 

“Oh, yes, I suppose so,” sighed the child; but though she said no more, she 
did not turn her eyes away from the blooming roses and the waving leaves 
below her. 

“Oh, it is so beautiful down there! Do let me go out, mamma!” she 
exclaimed again a little while afterwards. “Do let me go!” and her mother 
could not resist the beseeching tones. She arose, and at that moment an 
elderly woman entered the room — a woman who looked so exquisitely neat 
that one would have thought that she had no other business in life than that of 
keeping in perfect order her gray hair, with its snow-white cap, and her 
simple, spotless dress; but, on the contrary, she was the house-keeper, and had 
the whole charge of the big house, with all its complicated domestic 
arrangements. Both mother and daughter exclaimed on seeing her, “Oh, 
Clarissa, how glad I am that you’ve come!” And both began to ask her 
opinion as to the visit to the garden, which the invalid so longed for, but 
which her mother hesitated to grant. 

Clarissa was a person of rare character, and a tower of strength in this 
household, where, from the lady of the house down to the lowest servant, her 
word was followed as law and obeyed with affection; and one took into the 
clear depths of her honest, loving eyes explained the secret of her power: they 
were “Mother’s eyes.” 


“Say ‘yes,’ Clarissa, and let us go,” begged the child, pathetically. 


“The air is soft, all the birds are singing and calling us: why should we not 
try it to-day, dear Mrs. Stanhope?” said Clarissa. 

“Yes; if you think best, we will,” answered the mother. And Frederic, the 
tall footman, was summoned to carry the little girl down the long staircase 
and out of the house. Then, once out-of-doors, the two women, supporting the 
child tenderly between them, led her through the sunny garden. 

“Nora, are you happy now?” asked the mother, tenderly. 

“Yes; it is beautiful here,” replied the child; “but I should like to go down 
to the stone bench by the river-side, where the branches dip into the water.” 

So they went on over the green terraces to the water-side, down to the seat 
almost hidden under the lindens, among the clusters of whose pendent, sweet- 
smelling blossoms the bees were busy, mingling their deep murmur with the 
song which the Rhine sang in passing. Nora’s eyes followed the dancing 
waves that seemed like living, happy sprites. 

“Oh! how I wish that I could leap and dance so, mamma! away! away! but 
I am so tired; I am always tired. I long to hop about as the birds do up in the 
trees there, and sing and be merry; but I am always so tired.” 

“My darling, when you are stronger you will dance,” replied her mother, in 
a cheerful tone; but her looks belied her voice, for she was far from feeling 
the confidence which she tried to give. 

“The doctor is coming to-day, and we will ask him what we can do this 
summer to make you stronger. Now we must go back to the house, Nora; you 
look pale and ill, my child. Is anything more than usual the matter with you?” 

Nora assured her mother that she was only tired. After any unusual 
exertion, her face always grew paler and her expression more suffering. She 
reached the house with difficulty, and, when Frederic had carried her up to her 
bed-room, she lay on the sofa a long time without moving, thoroughly 
exhausted. 

The doctor came towards noon, and declared that a complete change of air 
would be the best thing for the little Nora, who certainly seemed to be losing 


strength daily. He would write to a physician, a friend of his in Switzerland, to 


find a suitable place for her, and would come again as soon as he received an 
answer. 

Towards evening, Nora sat once more in the window, gazing wearily at the 
long slanting rays of the setting sun that fell across the greensward in golden 
radiance, and lighted up the rose-leaves till they shone like lamps among the 
flowers. Clarissa sat at her work-table by Nora’s side and from time to time, 
she raised her head and looked sadly at the frail form that lay so motionless in 
the window-seat. 

“Clarissa,” said the child, presently, “will you repeat the old song of 
Paradise to me?” 

Clarissa laid aside her work. 

“We will sing it together again some day, dear child, when you are strong 
enough; now I will say it to you if you wish” and she folded her hands and 
began: — 

“A stream of water, crystal bright, Flows down through meadows green, 
Where lilies, shining in the light, Like twinkling starlets gleam. 

“And roses blow, and roses glow, While birds in every tree Are singing 
loud, are singing low, ‘In Paradise are we.’ 

“Here, gently blows the soft, sweet wind; Bright flowers grow all around; 
Men wake, as from a dream, to find They tread on holy ground. 

“In blissful happiness they rove, At peace with each and all; United now in 
bonds of love, Freed from the grave’s dark pall. 

“All want and weariness are o’er, All sorrow and all pain; Their rapture 
gathers more and more; The sick are well again.” 

After Clarissa had finished her recitation, no sound broke the stillness for a 
long time; Nora seemed lost in thought. “Clarissa,” she said at last, “that is a 
beautiful poem, and makes me long to go.” 

“Yes; go willingly, go gladly, dear child,” replied Clarissa, with tears in her 
eyes. “Then you can wander joyfully among the bright flowers, and sing: 

“Our rapture gathers more and more; The sick are well again.’ 


“And we shall soon join you there, your mamma and I—” 


At this moment the mother entered, and Clarissa stopped suddenly; for she 
knew well that Mrs. Stanhope could not endure the thought of losing little 
Nora, even though her child were called to heaven; but the mother had heard 
enough of what had been said, and looked at the child with renewed anxiety. 
Nora certainly looked very pale and weary; and, at her mother’s request, she 
let herself be carried at once to bed in Clarissa’s strong and tender arms. 

Later in the evening when Mrs. Stanhope sat alone with her old friend, she 
began anxiously to question the suitableness of talking to the child upon such 
topics. 

“Surely there is no need of dwelling on such mournful things, Clarissa. 
Nora is not so ill that we need think the worst, much less talk about it.” 
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“Nora likes to hear me repeat her favorite poem,” replied Clarissa; “and, 
dear Mrs. Stanhope, let me say one thing to you. If our darling is to live only 
to suffer through long years of pain, can you wish for life for her? Why 
should we wish to keep her here, where she cannot enjoy the smallest part of 
the wealth and beauty about her, rather than let her go to that heavenly home, 
where there is no more sorrow nor pain?” 

“I cannot bear the thought of parting from her; it must not, it cannot be. 
Why may not all yet go well, and Nora get strong again?” said the poor 
mother; and the heart within her was heavy with grief. She could say no more, 
and withdrew in silence to her own room. 

The great stone mansion was soon wrapped in stillness; and as the light of 
the summer moon shone down upon it, whoever had seen it standing there in 
stately beauty, its high white pillars gleaming through the dark trees, would 
surely have thought: 

“How beautiful it must be to live there! No care nor sorrow can reach the 
inmates of that lovely dwelling!” 

Mrs. Stanhope occupied her paternal home on the banks of the Rhine. She 
had married an English-man when very young, and had lived in England until 
his death, when she returned to the home of her childhood, unoccupied since 
the death of her parents, bringing with her two little children, the brown-eyed 


Philo, and his delicate, fair-haired sister, Nora. The faithful Clarissa, who had 


taken care of Mrs. Stanhope in her childhood and who had accompanied her 
to her foreign home, loved these children as if they were her own. The little 
family had now lived several years in this beautiful house on the Rhine; a 
very peaceful and regular life it was, one day like another; for the children 
were delicate and could bear no exciting pleasures. Two years ago a heavy 
sorrow dropped its dark shadow over the household. Little Philo closed his 
dark eyes forever, and was laid to rest under the old linden-tree in the garden, 
where the roses bloomed all summer long. Nora, who was only a year 
younger than her brother, was now in her eleventh year. 

In about a week after his first visit, the doctor came again. He had heard 
from his friend, the physician, who had willingly offered to find a house for 
Mrs. Stanhope near his own, in the little village of Buchberg, among the 
mountains. Mrs. Stanhope might set out as soon as she pleased. He would 
answer for all being in readiness to receive her. 

In a few days they were ready to start. Clarissa was to remain behind to put 
the house in order, and only a young maid-servant went with them. As the 
carriage rolled away, bearing Mrs. Stanhope and her little daughter on the 
way to Switzerland, Clarissa gave them many a God-speed, and, turning back 
into the empty house, she wiped away the tears she could no longer repress, 
saying softly to herself: 


“Their rapture gathers more and more; The sick are well again.’” 


CHAPTER Il. 


IN THE DOCTOR’S HOUSE AT BUCHBERG. 


Rs 


THE KITCHEN-GARDEN IS the especial delight of the true German 
housewife; that is, of one who lives in the country where such a luxury is 
possible. The flower-garden is a source of pleasure to the whole family; but 
the vegetable-garden is her own, so to speak; she cares for it herself; she 
watches each little plant with her own eyes, and removes each encroaching 
weed with her own hands. Now this year the cauliflowers were of unusually 
fine promise, and they excited the hopes of their owner that a wonderful 
harvest would before long reward her care; not a trace of a noxious worm was 
as yet to be detected. 

“Good evening,” said some one from the other side of the hedge; “your 
vegetables are always the best and the most forward of any in the 
neighborhood; they show the care you take of them.” 

The doctor’s wife came nearer to the hedge, and over the low barrier Heiri, 
the day-laborer, stretched his hand, stained and knotted with work, to clasp 
that of his old friend and schoolmate. How often had he been to her for 
counsel and aid since those school-days, and when had that willing and 
helpful hand ever failed him? 

“How are you all at home, Heiri?” she asked heartily. “Have you plenty of 
work? Are your wife and children well?” 

“Yes, yes, thank God!” replied Heiri, as he lifted his heavy tools from his 
shoulder and set them on the ground. “There is work enough; I am just taking 
these tools to be sharpened. I have to keep hard at it, for the family is growing 
big.” 

“The three little boys look finely; I saw them go by yesterday with Elsli,” 
continued the doctor’s wife. “But Elsli herself looks quite too pale and 
delicate. Do not forget how her mother died, Heiri. The little girl ought not to 


have too much to do; she is not strong, and she is growing too fast. Do take it 
in time, Heiri; you know by sad experience how rapidly disease gains ground 
when it has once got hold of a young girl.” 

“Yes, yes, I can never forget that. It was terrible to see how quickly Gritli 
sank, — and she so young, so young! Marget is a good wife and an 
industrious woman; but nothing will ever make me forget my poor Gritli”; 
and Heiri wiped away a few tears with his hard hand. 

Tears were also in the eyes of the doctor’s wife, as she said, “Neither can I 
ever forget her, nor how gladly she would have lived for you and the children, 
nor how quickly it was all over. Elsli is the very image of her mother, Heiri, 
and I cannot help fearing that she is working beyond her strength.” 

“She’s a poor, thin little creature, to be sure,” said Heiri; “and it strikes me, 
now and then, that she is delicate; but usually she is so quiet that I don’t take 
much notice of her. Now, the boy is much more like his mother; he’s always 
busy about something, especially about keeping things clean. He can’t abide 
dirt, any more than Gritli could, and he is always at the little ones to make 
them come and be washed at the spout. Of course the little boys won’t stand 
that, and they set up a scream, and then out comes their mother, and there’s a 
grand row! I scarcely ever come home at night that Marget doesn’t come 
complaining of the boy for plaguing the younger children. She wants me to 
punish him, but when the little fellow stands up before me, and looks straight 
into my eyes with such a look of his mother about him, I cannot bring myself 
to strike him. Then Marget is vexed and begins to scold, and I do not like to 
vex her, for she works hard and means all right. I have often thought that 
perhaps you, Mrs. Stein, would speak a word for me to Marget about 
punishing the boy; for anything from you would have great weight with her.” 

“Certainly I will, with pleasure. But tell me about Elsli; is Marget kind to 
her?” 

“Well, this is how it is,” — and Heiri drew a little nearer the hedge and 
spoke in a confidential tone— “the little girl is more like me, and gives in 
easily and is not obstinate about having her own way, as her poor mother was. 


She does what she is bid, and never answers back when Marget scolds, nor 


ever complains, though she has to work from the time she gets home from 
school till she goes to bed; always carrying the baby, or doing something 
about the house.” 

“But you must not let her do too much, Heiri,” said Mrs. Stein seriously. “I 
am very anxious about her. Ask Marget to come over and see me: tell her I 
have some clothes which my children have out-grown, and I should like to 
give them to her if she will come for them.” 

“Thank you; I will certainly send her. Good-night I hope you will have 
good luck with the cauliflowers”; and, with another shake of his good friend’s 
hand, Heiri went off to the smithy. 

The doctor’s wife stood lost in thought for several minutes. She was 
looking towards her vegetables, but she was thinking of neither beet nor 
cauliflower, though her eyes were resting on the neat rows before her. This 
talk with Heiri had brought the old days of her childhood forcibly back to her 
memory. She saw the pretty Gritli with her big brown eyes, as she used to sit 
weaving forget-me-nots into pretty wreaths with her skilful fingers; always 
putting a few into her belt and into her hair. Gritli was the child of poor 
parents, but she was always neatly dressed, and, though her clothes were of 
the coarsest stuff, yet there was a peculiar look of daintiness about her, which, 
with the bit of color in flower or ribbon that was never wanting in her 
costume, gave the impression that she had just been dressed by an artist, as a 
model for a picture. Many criticised this daintiness and many laughed at it, 
but it made no difference to Gritli; for indeed it was only the instinctive 
expression of the girl’s natural longing for the beautiful. 

At eighteen, Gritli married Heiri, a good-hearted fellow who had long 
loved her. But after five years of married life she died, of a rapid 
consumption; leaving two children, Stefan and Elsli, four and three years old. 
It was not long before Heiri found that he needed help in the care of these 
little ones, and, taking the advice of friends and neighbors, he married 
Marget, who was recommended to him as specially capable of looking after 
his house and children. She proved indeed a good house-keeper; but for 


ornaments and flowers she had no taste, and she did not see the use of being 


over particular about neatness either, so that Heiri’s household soon lost the 
air of refinement which had been noticeable during Gritli’s life. 

Marget’s three children did not get by any means the nice care that Fani 
and Elsli had received from their own mother, and Gritli’s children retained 
an air of distinction that was ineffaceable, and that marked them as quite 
different from the younger set. 

The memories that passed almost like a vision before the eyes of the 
doctor’s wife, as she stood apparently studying her kitchen-garden, were 
rudely dispelled by a piercing scream that resounded from the house; and 
presently an eight-year-old girl came running round the corner, pursued by 
her older brother; a big lad, who held a huge volume under his left arm, and 
had something tightly clutched in his right hand. 

“Rikli! what a fearful noise! come here to me! what has happened now?” 

The girl screamed louder and hid her face in the skirts of her mother’s 
dress. 

“Now, just look at the innocent cause of this ridiculous disturbance, 
mother,” said Fred. “Only this pretty, dear little froggy, that I caught, and was 
holding out for Rikli to admire. Just let me read you this description, and you 
will see how exactly it agrees with Mr. Frog himself. Look, mamma, look!” 
and Fred opened his hand and showed a small green frog. 

“Stand still, and be quiet, Rikli,” said her mother to the crying girl, “and, 
Fred, why do you persist in showing the silly child these creatures, when you 
know how much she is afraid of them?” 

“She was the only person near,” answered Fred. “But do listen to this, 
mamma.” Fred opened his book, and began to read: — 

“The green or water frog, esculenta, is about three inches in length, grass- 
green, with black spots. His eyes have a golden color, and the toes of his hind 
legs are webbed. His voice, which is often heard on warm summer nights, 
sounds Brekekex! He passes the winters hidden in the mud and slime. He 
feeds upon’—” 

At this moment a carriage was heard approaching. “It is the lady with the 


sick child,” said Mrs. Stein, putting Fred aside rather hastily, for he tried to 


detain her. He followed her, crying out: — 

“Do listen, mamma; you do not know what he eats. He eats—” 

The carriage was at the door. Hans came from the stable, and Kathri, in her 
best white apron, from the kitchen, to lift out the sick girl and carry her into 
the house. Fred and Rikli stood back by the hedge, as still as mice, watching 
the proceedings. 

First, a lady alighted from the carriage, and beckoned to Kathri, who came 
forward, lifted out the pale child, and carried her up the steps into the house. 
The lady followed with Mrs. Stein. 

“That girl is a great deal bigger than you are, if mother did say that she was 
only eight or nine years old,” said Fred to Rikli. “She is more nearly Emma’s 
age, and what do you suppose she would think to hear you screaming as you 
did just now? I don’t think she’d like you for a friend.” 

“Well, at any rate, she wouldn’t always have centipedes and frogs and 
spiders in her pockets, as you have, Fred,” retorted Rikli; and she was about 
to add some farther excuse for her screams, when Fred opened his hand to see 
how his frog was getting on, and lo! the little creature made one big jump 
right towards Rikli’s face! With a piercing cry, the child flew into the house, 
but was instantly stopped by Kathri, with: 

“Hush! hush! When there is that sick little girl in there, how can you make 
such a noise?” 

“Where is aunty?” asked Rikli; a question that the maid answered before it 
was fairly uttered, for it was asked hundreds of times in that household every 
day. 

“In the other room. The sick girl is in here, and you mustn’t go in, your 
mother says. And as for screaming like a pig, you mustn’t do that either, in a 
respectable house,” added Kathri, on her own account. 

Rikli hastened into the room where her aunt was, to tell her about Fred’s 
horrid frog, and how it had jumped almost into her very face. Her aunt was 
listening to Oscar, the eldest brother, who was talking earnestly. 

“You see, aunty,” he was saying, “that if Feklitus does not object, we can 


put the two verses together; then ours could go here, and the other there, and 


both would be used. Won’t that do?” 

“Yes, that will be very nice indeed,” said his aunt in a tone of conviction; 
“that will remove all difficulties; and the verses are really very suitable, as 
such verses ought to be.” 

“You will help Emma with the embroidery, won’t you, aunty? You know 
she will never finish the banner by herself. She is always up to so many 
pranks, and she cannot keep at one thing half an hour at a time.” 

His aunt promised her assistance, and he ran off, well pleased, to tell his 
friends of their new ally. Rikli thought her chance had come now, but before 
she could begin her story Emma rushed in, crying, almost out of breath: — 

“Aunty! aunty! They are all going to gather strawberries — a lot of boys 
and girls — may I go too? Say ‘yes’ quick, for I can’t get at mamma and they 
won’t wait.” 

“Strawberries to-day, violets yesterday, and blueberries to-morrow; always 
something or other; that is the way with you, Emma. Well, go, but do not stay 
out too late.” 

“T want to go too,” cried Rikli, and started after her sister. 

But Emma, clearing the steps in two jumps, called back: — 


“No, you can’t go into the woods; there are red snails there and beetles and 
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But Rikli did not wait to hear more; she was reminded of the frog, and 
turned back to tell her story, when she saw Fred coming in with his book 
under his arm. He seated himself by his aunt and opened the book. 

“How nice it is to find you, aunty,” he began, “Mamma couldn’t wait to 
hear the end of this description; and it was a pity, for I had found such a 
perfect specimen. But Pll find another to-morrow to show you.” 

“No! no!” cried Rikli. “Say ‘no,’ aunty; it will jump right into your face, 
and it has yellow eyes like a dragon’s.” 

Fred had doubled up his fist as if he had something in it, and now he 
suddenly opened it into his sister’s face. She sprang back with a cry, and away 
through the door. 


“Now we can have a little peace,” said Fred, well pleased at the success of 
his trick; and he began to read. 

“<The green or water-frog, esculenta’—” 

At this moment the house-door was opened, and they heard footsteps and 
voices in the passage-way. 

“Come,” said his aunt, “let us look out at the little sick girl who is going 
away; then we will come back to the frog.” 

They went to the window and looked out. A sad expression came into the 
good aunt’s face as she saw the little girl lifted into the carriage. 

“How sick and pale she looks, poor little thing! or, rather, poor sorrowful 
mother!” she said, as her eyes fell on the face of the lady who was at this 
moment pressing Mrs. Stein’s hand, while tears were running, unheeded, 
down her cheeks. 

The carriage rolled away. Fred returned to his book; but he had no chance 
to go on with the description of the frog, for his mother, greatly excited over 
the sight of the suffering child and the anxious mother, came to talk it over 
with her sister, with whom she consulted about everything that took place in 
the family, so that the household would have been as much at a loss without 
“aunty” as without father or mother. Fred saw that this was not his 
opportunity; so, exacting a promise from his aunt that she would give him a 
chance with his frog just before bed-time, he took himself off. 

Then Mrs. Stein told her sister all about her painful interview with Mrs. 
Stanhope. The child, she said, was so pale and transparent-looking that she 
seemed already to belong more to heaven than to earth; but the mother would 
not believe it, and had eagerly explained, in a burst of tears, that it was only 
the fatigue of the journey which made Nora look so ill, and that she was sure 
that the mountain air would soon restore her darling to health. Was she trying 
to deceive herself? 

While Mrs. Stein was speaking, the sound of a horse’s hoofs was heard, 
and she hurried out to meet her husband and to tell him of Mrs. Stanhope’s 
arrival. The doctor hastened away on foot to pay a visit to his new patient. 


Not until late in the evening did he return; long after the children were safe in 


their beds. Fred, by the way, had persevered till he had secured his aunt long 
enough to give her a thorough account of the appearance of the “green or 
water-frog.” It had been no easy task, for each of the children had some 
special need of her that evening, and his mother, too; and even Kathri asked 
for “one word”; but Fred was not to be cheated, and he came out triumphant 
at last. 

The doctor sat down hungry at the supper-table, and not one word did he 
speak to his expectant wife and sister, until he had satisfied his appetite. He 
shook his head doubtfully, in answer to their questions about Nora. 

“There is nothing to build upon,” he said; “the little plant has no strength. 
It is not a case of failing health, but of utter want of vitality from the very 
beginning. If our mountain air can work a miracle, we may see her restored; if 
not, there is no hope.” 

His wife and “aunty” were grieved at this reply, though they had expected 
nothing better; but they tried to take a more cheerful view. 

“While there is life, there is hope,” they said, “and our mountain air does 
certainly work wonders.” 

“T should like to have Emma go to see the little girl, and try to amuse her 
now and then,” said the doctor presently; “Emma has too many schemes in 
her head; perhaps she will drop some of them if she gets interested in this 
child, and I am sure it would be a good thing; for her projects almost always 
end in some kind of mishap. Nora will be rather astonished, probably, at some 
of her suggestions, but it will do no harm to the poor child to have some new 
and interesting ideas introduced into her restricted life, and there is no chance 
of her being enticed into joining in Emma’s wild pranks. It will be good for 
both of them to be together.” 

Mrs. Stein was pleased at the idea of a friendship between the girls. Nora’s 
gentleness and delicacy might have a softening influence on her impulsive 
little daughter, while, on the other hand, Emma’s active, happy spirits could 
not fail to attract Nora, and to draw her out of herself. 

Later in the evening, while the doctor was busy with his arrangements for 


the next day’s work, his wife and her sister sat together, as usual, over the 


great basket that stood always well supplied with mending and sewing of 
various kinds. They talked over the experiences of the day, the conduct of the 
children, and the general affairs of the household, and took counsel together 
for the day to come. This was the only time in the twenty-four hours that they 
could call their own, and they could hardly have got along without it; for their 
lives were so closely interwoven that they needed this interchange of thoughts 
to help each other and themselves. Naturally, the children were first 
discussed, with their varied joys and sorrows, wants and wishes; next, the 
doctor’s patients, who came to the house from far and near; and last, the many 
calls for sympathy and advice that reached their ears and their hearts from all 
the country round about; for many were those who brought their troubles of 
all kinds to this hospitable house, where they were always sure of help and 
encouragement, of support in word and deed. So the two sisters, on this, as on 
many another evening, had so many things of interest to discuss and decide, 
that, under their busy hands, the heap of unmended stockings in the work- 
basket melted away unobserved, while many a neighborly plan and kindly 
conspiracy were hatched by their warm hearts and busy heads; and it was very 


late when at last they separated to their well earned rest. 


CHAPTER III. 


IN THE VILLAGE AND IN THE SCHOOL. 


Ks 


THE VILLAGE OF Buchberg consisted of several scattered farms, and of 
groups of houses and cottages that peeped out from among thriving fruit trees. 
Only a few houses stood near the church; the school-house, the sexton’s 
house, the substantial old-fashioned dwelling of the mayor of the little 
community, and two or three peasants’ cottages. Dr. Stein’s house stood quite 
by itself at a little distance from the others, on a slight elevation, quite 
surrounded by trees. The biggest buildings in all Buchberg stood on the 
principal street of the town; these were the fine house and the enormous 
factory of Mr. Bickel, who had built them both. 

Between the street and the dwelling lay a sunny flower-garden; not a tree 
nor a shrub was planted in it, lest the grandeur of the mansion should be 
concealed in the least from public view. Here lived the wealthy manufacturer, 
with his wife and their only son. The family occupied only the lower floor; 
upstairs the six great splendid rooms were always closed and their shining 
green blinds always drawn down. No one ever entered there except Mrs. 
Bickel, who now and then came up to air and to dust and to admire them. Her 
little boy was allowed to go with her sometimes; but he had to leave his shoes 
at the door; and he stood just inside, half awe-struck in the gloom; staring at 
the unused chairs and the stiff furniture. Mr. Bickel was a very important 
person in the village, for in his factory he employed a great many persons, 
both young and old; he was very clever at finding out what people were good 
for, and knew just how much they could work, and what they could do best, 
and how much they were worth to him. It was said that whenever a child was 
born in Buchberg, Mr. Bickel began at once to calculate how many years 
would pass before it would be old enough to be put upon his pay-roll. And 


almost all the children knew that their future destiny would surely bring them 


under Mr. Bickel’s management, and they learned early to stand respectfully 
aside when he came along the street, with his thick gold-headed cane, and his 
shining watch chain with the bunch of seals, that shook and glittered and 
jingled majestically from afar. 

From this fine house every morning came young Feklitus, Mr. Bickel’s 
son, and through the sunny garden and up the street he went on his way to 
school. Over his back was slung a leather satchel, wondrously embroidered 
with the big initials “F.B.,” surrounded with a garland of beautiful roses; a 
Christmas gift from his mother. 

“Feklitus” was only a nickname, and this is the way it originated. His 
grandfather was a tailor by trade; a person of very small stature and obscure 
position; altogether a very humble personage to be the father of a great man, 
such as his son afterwards became, and, because he was so diminutive in 
every way, he went, in the neighborhood, by the nickname of “Tailorkin.” His 
only son was christened Felix, and as the common nickname of Felix is Fekli, 
the boy became universally known as “Tailorkin-Fekli.” This was very 
displeasing to Felix, who early in life determined to make something of 
himself, and who soon began to rise and grow rich. The Buchbergers, 
however, were not disposed to drop the name which amused them, merely 
because it vexed the owner; so even now, although when they met the great 
man they always addressed him with due respect as Mr. Bickel, yet behind his 
back he was still Tailorkin-Fekli. He suspected this underhand familiarity, and 
was not a little disturbed by it. 

When, after he had become a great man, and had built himself a splendid 
new house, he had a son born to him, he determined to find a name for the 
child which could not be tampered with as his own had been; and he delayed 
the baptism as long as possible, while searching for one to suit his purpose. It 
so happened that about this time he was called upon in his capacity as School- 
Inspector to be present at the yearly examinations at the school-house; and he 
heard the teacher explain to the children the meaning of the name Fortunatus. 
No sooner did this name reach Mr. Bickel’s ear, than he was struck with its 


appropriateness to his son. Was not the boy destined to be the fortunate heir to 


his father’s wealth and position? He went home full of satisfaction and 
announced to his wife that the long-sought name was found, and the child 
might be taken to church for baptism. So Fortunatus he was christened; and 
Mr. Bickel felt sure now that the hated nickname would be dropped and soon 
forgotten. 

Not so; for as soon as the boy went to school, his playmates decided that 
Fortunatus was far too long and pretentious a name for common use; so they 
peremptorily shortened it to “Tus”; then, adding it to the father’s appellation, 
it became “Tailorkin-Fekli-Tus.” The first word of this lengthy and awkward 
combination was soon dropped off, and the other two were combined into one 
word and became Feklitus. With this the critics were satisfied, and long usage 
fixed the name so completely on the boy that at last very few recalled the fine 
name Fortunatus, and almost every one supposed that he had been christened 
Feklitus. 

Oscar Stein and Feklitus Bickel both sat at the head of the sixth class in the 
village school. This odd arrangement came about in this way. When, six years 
before, both entered the school together, Oscar seated himself at once at the 
head of the bench; for he was a boy born to lead, and never thought of being 
second anywhere. But Feklitus came and stood in front of him, saying “That 
is my place”; for his father had told him that the first place was no more than 
his right. Oscar would not yield, and the case came before the teacher, who, 
finding that Oscar was the senior by two days, decided in his favor. Feklitus, 
however, was not to be put down so; he would not sit below Oscar, so he took 
the first place on the next bench, and, as the class was so large a one as to 
occupy both benches, the teacher allowed the affair to be settled so, and so it 
had continued ever since. And thus both boys were first. 

Oscar was well pleased with this arrangement, because it brought next him 
a boy whom he much preferred to Feklitus; Fani, the son of Heiri, the day- 
laborer. Fani was a lively and courageous fellow, who was always ready to 
join Oscar in any undertaking he might have in view, no matter how bold it 
might be. Oscar even thought Fani far better looking than the broad- 


shouldered Feklitus; who, in his fine cloth suit with the high collar that made 


his short neck look as if it was no neck at all, was boxed up so stiff and tight 
that he could hardly move; while Fani was slender and nimble as a lizard, 
and, though he wore all summer long nothing more than a shirt and linen 
trousers, yet he looked so slight and so graceful that no one noticed how 
sparely he was clad. When with both hands he tossed his long dark brown 
locks back from his forehead, and looked about with great shining expectant 
eyes, then instantly some new plan of comradeship darted into Oscar’s busy 
brain; some new play in which Fani would be of use, either in the röle of 
Artist, or Noble Bandit, or Tragedy-King. Oscar was always planning the 
establishment of something grand; a Club, or Association, or Band of 
Fellowship of some kind; and he needed for carrying out his numerous and 
complicated projects, a skilful, intelligent, and enthusiastic assistant like Fani. 

Feklitus, on the other hand, was nothing but a hindrance to these schemes, 
because he would go into a thing only if he was allowed to take the principal 
part in it, and he always behaved as if he had devised the plan himself as 
much as Oscar. Still, it was necessary to take him in, and ensure his favor; as 
otherwise he would take his whole party into opposition, and ensure the 
failure of the enterprise. For the class was divided into two nearly equal 
parties, and indeed this party-spirit had spread so far that the whole school, 
even down to the primary class, was divided into two camps, the Oscarians 
and the Feklitusians. Oscar had on his side all the independent fellows, all the 
sons of well-to-do peasants, all the sons of mechanics who were to follow in 
their fathers’ footsteps, and all those whose future vocation was decided on, 
from the coachman to the teacher. 

All the other boys were followers of Feklitus; for he had a terrible phrase, 
which he used with great effect, when he wished to press them into his ranks; 
it was, “Just you wait till you come into our factory!” It was curious to see 
how this would work like a charm with the wavering boys; for the very 
indefiniteness of what would happen when they came to the factory, lent a 
mysterious force to this dark threat. But no threat, no promise, no hint had the 
slightest effect upon Fani. He was to enter the factory the coming Easter, at 


the close of the school-year; and this he knew very well; but he adhered 


firmly to Oscar’s side, and when Feklitus would angrily call out to him, “Just 
you wait,” he would turn on his heel, and answer laughing, “Oh yes! PII wait! 
I’m not in the least hurry”; an answer which did not lessen Feklitus’ anger, 
and which made him long for the time when the boy should be “in the 
factory,” when he promised himself that things should not go too easily for 
him. 

Still, in spite of all these little jealousies, the two parties generally worked 
peaceably together; for it was important for Oscar to be on the right side of 
Feklitus, as his plans required large numbers for their successful execution. 
Just now they were on a most cordial footing. Oscar had started the idea of a 
grand Musical Festival. Every one in the school who wished might take part, 
and after all necessary preparations they were to have a grand celebration. 
The assistance of Feklitus had been secured by giving him a prominent place 
in the arrangements for the great occasion. The embroidered banner, which 
was to be a salient feature, was sure to be ready, since Oscar’s aunt had 
undertaken it, which was quite a different thing from being dependent on 
Emma. Fani was to be the bearer. To-day the motto must be selected for it, 
and at the close of school several of the boys were stationed at the door, to 
summon the others, as they came out, to a meeting for the decision of this 
important matter. On a knoll in a field near by, the boys assembled; and then 
Oscar announced that he had found a pretty couplet, suitable to the occasion, 
which he proposed as a motto for the banner, and he read in a loud voice: — 

“Music the truest pleasure gives, So sing we merrily.” 

But Feklitus did not approve. He said that he had often been present on 
occasions of this kind and had seen many prettier mottoes than this. He could 
recall one which he thought ought to be chosen. 

“Our Fatherland shall ever live; May freedom never die!” 

Oscar said that this motto would do very well for some patriotic occasion, 
but was not exactly the thing for a musical festival. Feklitus would not yield, 
and called on his followers to stand by him and his motto. Then followed loud 
discussion on both sides, which soon grew into an uproar. The Oscarians and 


Feklitusians screamed so loud that not one word could be distinguished from 


another. Presently Oscar seized Feklitus by the arm, and drew him aside out 
of the mob. 

“Don’t you see, you mar-plot, that this hubbub is all your fault? and that 
you are very provoking? What do you gain by it? Nothing. What do you lose? 
Everything. But to show you that I am not like you, I propose to you to put 
the two couplets together, and use both. Luckily they rhyme. See how this 
will do: — 

“Music the truest pleasure gives; So sing we merrily— ‘Our Fatherland 
shall ever live, And Freedom never die.’” 

Feklitus was pacified; which was fortunate, for nothing would have 
induced him to give up his verse, whose great merit in his eyes was just that it 
was his; he had remembered it, repeated it, proposed it; so it was naturally 
better than any other could be. The meeting was informed of the compromise, 
applauded it, and immediately adjourned, dispersing in all directions, and 
making the quiet summer evening resound with their merry shouts. Oscar 
alone went his way with an air of deep depression, and with anger in his heart. 
Fani had again disappeared directly after school, as he had often done before, 
and had not waited for the meeting, though he knew how much Oscar cared to 
have him there. Fani certainly took everything too lightly, Oscar thought; it 
was his only great fault; he went too easily from one thing to another; and 
Oscar knew too who aided him in this changeableness, and had indeed just 
the same failing herself; and that was his own sister Emma. Indeed, the girl 
was the worse of the two, for she was continually proposing new schemes, 
and urging Fani to help her carry them out. Oscar knew all this, and was very 
much vexed with Fani for yielding so easily to Emma’s persuasions. And to 
think of his disappearing so this afternoon, when he had relied on his support 
at the meeting! It was too provoking! 

As Oscar drew near home, he came suddenly upon his brother Fred, who 
was kneeling down in the vegetable garden and digging in the earth with both 
hands, as if seeking a hidden treasure. 

“Where is Emma?” asked Oscar; adding hurriedly, “Oh, don’t touch me 


with those hands!” 


“Well, I should scarcely mistake you for a grub, and that’s what I want to 
‘touch’ with these hands,” said Fred, rather scornfully. “As to Emma, I don’t 
know where she is; but one thing I do know, and that is that one of you two 
has carried off all the paper again, so that when a fellow wants to do his 
exercises he may whistle for it! Iknow that much.” 

“T haven’t used any,” said Oscar; “but Emma is getting up some new 
scheme; I am sure of that, and I suppose she has taken the paper. I don’t know 
what will happen if somebody doesn’t put a stop to her carrying-on!” 


With which negative kind of a prophecy, Oscar went into the house. 


CHAPTER IV. 


FARTHER PROCEEDINGS IN BUCHBERG. 


Ks 


OSCAR’S SUSPICIONS WERE correct; as soon as the school-house door was 
opened, the nimble Fani had slipped out among the very first; and had joined 
Emma, who at once claimed his attention by saying: — 

“Come, Fani, I know of a splendid tree for you to draw, and I have the 
paper and everything all ready.” 

Fani was more than willing; and off they scampered, first down the road, 
and then by a path across the meadow to a small green hill, known as Oak- 
ridge. As they slackened their pace in the ascent, Emma explained her plan. A 
short time before, the two higher classes in the school had begun to take 
drawing lessons, a new experiment. Emma and Elsli were in the fifth class, 
and so was the studious Fred, who, though more than a year younger, was so 
much in advance of those of his age that he had quite outstripped the fourth 
class to which he properly belonged, and was, indeed, more clever than most 
of the members of the fifth. Not in drawing, however. In that, Fani led the 
whole school, and he was, indeed, so successful with his pencil that the 
teacher often said to him: — 

“Now, Fani, just see what you can do, if you only try! You could do far 
better than this, even, if you would only take pains, and not be so indifferent 
and light-minded.” 

On this very day the teacher had said that he should like to have the 
children sketch something from nature; a tree or a flower, perhaps; and he 
assured Fani that he copied trees remarkably well, and that he would, 
probably, succeed out-of-doors. Emma was very much interested in Fani’s 
drawing; and he had made several pictures especially for her, which she used 
for book-marks; a rose and a bunch of strawberries, a fisherman, rod in hand, 


seated by a stream under a tree. 


So now Emma told Fani how excited she was when she heard what the 
teacher said, and how she instantly bethought herself of a splendid oak-tree 
that she had noticed a few days before when walking with her mother in the 
meadow, not far from the village; and how impatient she felt to carry Fani off, 
the moment school was over, that he might set to work that very day to copy 
it. Talking thus, they reached the top of the ridge and the tree was before 
them. It was, in truth, a magnificent sight, as it stood on the brow of the hill, 
and threw its heavy shadow far out all round on the short meadow grass. Fani 
stood gazing with wonder up into its rich foliage. 

“Oh, how beautiful!” he exclaimed. “I’m so glad, Emma, that you thought 
of it; it is splendid to draw! Pll begin directly; not exactly here, but a little 
farther off.” And Fani stepped slowly back till he had reached the right point 
of view. There he sat down on the ground, and Emma, placing herself at his 
side, drew out from her satchel a perfect wealth of paper and pencils. 

“There’s paper enough there to make a great many sketches,” said the boy, 
as he looked with longing eyes at all this fine material. 

“T will give you a lot of it to take home,” said Emma. “I thought I would 
bring a good deal, because you might have to try several times before you got 
a good picture. Now pick out a pencil, Fani.” 

It seemed to Fani a wonderful mine of wealth; all this fresh paper, and such 
an assortment of pencils to choose from. He selected two pencils, and then, 
spreading a sheet of white paper before him, he began his sketch. Emma 
watched every stroke with silent intentness. But, as the picture grew under the 
boy’s fingers, she could not control her excitement. 

“Oh! oh! Now it looks exactly like the real oak! How nicely you make the 
branches and all the dear little twigs! Oh! it is the very best thing you ever 
did, Fani! How pleased the teacher will be! I’m sure none of the others will 
do anything half so good! How can you do it, Fani? I never could in the 
world.” 

“T only just copy what I see,” said Fani, whose eyes constantly moved back 
and forth between the tree and his paper, while his cheeks glowed and his 


eyes sparkled with excitement. “How lovely those twigs are! and then the 


leaves! I don’t think any leaf is as handsome as an oak-leaf, and just look up 
there! see how perfectly round the shape of the tree stands out against the sky, 
as if it had been marked by a pair of compasses. Oh, I wish I could sit all day 
long drawing this tree; there isn’t anything more beautiful in the whole 
world!” 

“I know something!” cried Emma, suddenly; “you must be an artist, Fani. 
That’s the way a painter begins, I’m sure; no one else would ever think of 
saying that he could sit all day long drawing one tree.” 

“Tt’s all very well to say that I must be an artist,” said Fani, sighing; “but 
next spring, when I leave school, I shall have to go into the factory and just 
work hard from morning till night; I couldn’t learn to paint then, if I wanted 
to ever so much, could I?” 

“But you do want to ever so much; don’t you, Fani? Think how glorious it 
would be! Wouldn’t you do anything in the world for the sake of being a 
painter?” 

“Of course I would, but what can I do? How could I possibly manage it?” 

“You just wait; Pll think and think till I can invent some way. Only 
imagine how fine it will be when you are a famous painter and have nothing 
to do but to paint and draw all the time. Won’t that be just the very best thing 
you can think of, Fani?” 

Emma’s enthusiasm was infectious. The pencil dropped from the boy’s 
hand, and he gazed up into the sky as if already looking upon the future 
canvases which he should cover with pictures when he was a great painter. 

“Do you really believe it, Emma? Do you really think that I can ever do it? 
I should like to begin directly; I feel as if I couldn’t wait. But what can I do? 
How shall I begin?” 

“T can’t think exactly, but I’m sure I shall get hold of some plan; don’t be 
in too great a hurry,” said the girl; “I dare say I shall have something to 
propose when I go to school to-morrow. But now come; hurry up and finish 
the oak, and then take the paper and pencils home with you and do something 
else. You know your drawings will be shown at examination, and will need 


nice paper and pencils; you have nothing but brown paper; so take this.” 


Fani was delighted with the gift; it was for want of material that he had not 
drawn at home, and now there was nothing to prevent him from working to 
his heart’s content. As he put the finishing touches to his sketch, while Emma 
looked on and admired, the sun went down, the shadows began to fall, and 
reminded the children that it was quite time to return home. 

Fred had meanwhile finished his researches for grubs, and stood outside 
the hedge, looking up the road, in the hope of seeing his sister Emma, with 
whom he wished to have a very plain talk on the subject of the paper. On the 
inside of the hedge, in the garden, stood Oscar, with the same intentions, but 
in a more seriously displeased state of mind, for had not Emma robbed him of 
his friend? and just now, too, when he was so important to Oscar; for the 
preparations for the Festival could not go on without Fani. 

Feklitus was of no real assistance, for he was so slow-witted that it was 
impossible to get an idea into his head; while Fani took every suggestion like 
a flash, and had things at his finger-ends in a moment. As Oscar thought and 
fretted over his injuries, his anger with Emma grew apace; he was sure that 
she had in hand some project, such as she was famous for; it was a shame, 
and he was determined to ferret it out, and spoil it for her; he would punish 
her for taking possession of his useful friend; and so on and so on, while 
Oscar, in growing excitement, paced to and fro with hasty steps. 

In the meantime, Fred was peering into the twilight, and along the road, 
awaiting the coming of the culprit. At last, he saw some one coming along the 
sidewalk; but it could hardly be Emma, for it was too wide, it took up the 
whole width of the path. He ran forward, and found that it was Elsli, who was 
toiling along, her brother Rudi hanging to her skirts on one side, and Heili on 
the other, while in her arms she was carrying Hans, a solid child of two years. 
The poor patient girl was quite weighed down under the burden of her three 
brothers. 

“Oh, put that big boy down on his own feet!” cried Fred, who was shocked 
at the sight of such needless labor, “you are not fit to carry such a load.” 

“T can’t put him down; he begins to scream as soon as I do, and he gets so 


naughty,” said Elsli, as she walked painfully along. 


“Are you going to our house?” asked Fred, following her. 

“Yes, I am going to fetch something; I have brought a bag to put it into,” 
and Elsli lifted her arm a little and showed a large bag hanging from it. 

“You can’t carry anything more; do put that fat child down; he will break 
you in two,” said Fred indignantly. 

By this time they had reached the house. 

“Now I shall have to put you down a minute, Hanli,” said Elsli wearily, 
“for my arm aches so that I cannot bear it any longer.” With these words she 
put the child upon his feet; but he forthwith set up a shriek that brought all the 
women out of the house with a bound; Mrs. Stein and her sister and Kathri 
were on the spot in an instant. 

“T should like to give you something to scream for!” cried the maid, suiting 
a significant gesture to her words with the open palm of her hand, as she 
turned away into the house again. Elsli snatched up the child hastily, and tried 
to quiet him. 

“Mamma, do tell that big cry-baby to stand on his own legs. He’ll kill Elsli 
at this rate; he is far too much for her to lift.” Fred spoke in great excitement. 

This made the child cry louder than ever, and he clung to his slender sister 
with such increased force, that she staggered a little and seemed about to fall. 

“You really ought to put him down, my child,” said the mother; “he would 
soon get used to it. Come here!” and she tried to take the child from Elsli’s 
arms. It was harder than she expected; for the little fellow clung tight with 
arms and legs, and kicked with his feet and pounded with his fists, and when 
at last Mrs. Stein succeeded in detaching him and placing him on the ground, 
he flung himself upon his sister’s skirts, and screamed so lustily that she took 
him up again, saying resignedly: — 

“It’s of no use; he’s a very naughty little boy; and begins to call to me to 
carry him as soon as I get home from school.” 

“Such a big boy as Hans ought to be able to go alone by this time, and then 
there is the baby besides; how do you manage to do it all, Elsli?” 

“Oh, Hans is in a dreadful way if Itake the baby; he screams and kicks as 


hard as he can, and then his mother hears him, and she comes running in, and 


says that she can’t have such a noise, and I mustn’t let the children scream so. 
So I have to put the baby into the cradle to quiet Hans, and then I rock the 
cradle with my foot to quiet the baby.” 

“Come into the house, Elsli,” said the doctor’s wife; “you look very tired. 
Hans, if you will get down and come into the house yourself, you shall have a 
piece of bread and an apple. Come.” 

“If you won’t come,” said her sister, “you can stay here, while Rudi and 
Heili come with me and get bread and apples. They can walk, without 
hanging on to Elsli’s skirts and tearing her to pieces. Come, boys!” 

The two boys did not need urging, but followed their kind friend into the 
house. And even obstinate little Hans understood what bread and apple 
meant; when his sister put him down on his feet, he made no resistance, but, 
taking her hand, stumped along into the house without a word. Fred followed 
them, switching a willow wand, as if to suggest the most efficient method of 
teaching Hans to walk by himself. When they reached the dining-room, the 
boys opened their eyes wide to see the big loaf from which Mrs. Stein cut 
each a slice, and they were not slow in setting their teeth into the rosy apples, 
of which each had one for his own. Elsli too had an apple and a slice of bread. 

Elsli explained that she had come to get the clothes which Mrs. Stein had 
told her father to send for. 

“You cannot carry them, my child,” said Mrs. Stein, “it is enough for you 
to take the boys home. Tell your mother that I have something to say to her; 
and when she comes to see me, she can carry the clothes home.” 

“Don’t you care to eat the bread and apple, Elsli?” asked the aunt, noticing 
that the girl put the apple into her pocket, and held the bread in her hand. 

Elsli blushed, as if she were guilty of a breach of good manners, and said, 
timidly: — 

“T should like to take them home to Fani; he will not get any supper to- 
night.” 

“Tt is very nice of you to take it to him,” said Mrs. Stein kindly, “but why 


will he not have his supper?” 


“We have done supper at home, and we ate up everything, all the sour milk 
and potatoes, for there was not a great deal; and father said those who are not 
there at supper-time are not hungry, and can go without But I know that Fani 
is hungry, only he is busy about something, and forgets that it is time for 
supper.” 

“Where is he? Does he never help you with all these heavy children?” 

“No, he is never allowed to help with the children. Mother says he’s of no 
use; he only makes the children naughtier, and he’d better keep out of the 
way. So he does keep out of the way, and half the time doesn’t get any supper, 
and I can’t keep any for him. But he is always good and kind to me. When he 
does come home he writes my exercises for me; for I never can get time for 
my lessons, I am so busy all the evening, till mother comes and takes the 
lamp, and I go to bed.” 

“It’s Fani’s own fault if he doesn’t come home in time for supper,” said 
aunty. “And you never will learn anything, my child, if he always does your 
lessons for you.” 

Elsli turned very red, and her big blue eyes filled with tears. 

“I know it. I am the stupidest and most backward scholar in the whole 
school.” 

“No, you’re not stupid at all,” cried Fred eagerly. “It is only that you never 
know the things that we have to learn by heart. And, now that I know why, I 
should just like to catch any one laughing at you again! They’d better try it!” 

Elsli was seldom merry and lighthearted, like other girls of her age; she 
was too much weighed down with care and hard work. She looked gratefully 
at Fred for his kind confidence; but no real joy came into her worn face. She 
stood up presently and took up her burden again, for Hanseli had given 
several signs that he was ready to start for home, and wanted her to carry him. 
The two ladies stood at the door, and watched her as she walked away with 
slow and weary steps. 

“Ah! how I wish that some ray of sunshine could come into that sweet 
girl’s lot!” exclaimed the doctor’s wife, and her sister was responding with the 


same thought, when the sound of noisy voices was heard, which became 


louder and louder, as Emma came running through the garden, a brother on 
each side, and both accosting her in vehement tones. 

“What made you carry Fani off again?” 

“What have you done with all the exercise-paper?” 

“What are you and he up to now?” 

“Tt’s all your fault if we can’t do our lessons.” 

“Where have you hidden him, so that he doesn’t keep his promise and 
come to the meeting?” 

“Where have you put all the paper; I haven’t even begun on my exercises!” 

The angry questioners, with Emma between them, came up the steps. Their 
mother was just then called away; their aunt exclaimed: — 

“Be still, boys; how can Emma answer either of you, if you both keep up 
such a fire of questions?” 

Emma darted to her aunt’s side, and eagerly whispered in her ear what she 
had done with the paper; adding: — 

“Do help me, aunty; you know if Oscar knew that, it would only make him 
more angry.” 

Her aunt could not find it in her heart to blame Emma for the use she had 
made of the paper. 

“Come in, boys,” she said, “and learn your lessons, and be quiet for a 
while; PII give you plenty of paper”; adding, as a farther argument, “your 
father will be at home directly, and you know he will not want a noise in the 
house.” 

They came in quietly enough, and soon the four brothers and sisters were 
industriously at work over their lessons, around the table; even Oscar 
forgetting Fani for the time, in the interest of his studies. It seemed as if peace 
and quiet were ensured for the rest of the evening. But suddenly the silence 
was disturbed by a harrowing cry from Rikli, who pushed her chair back from 
the table, and ran out of the room into the passage-way, as if some monster 
were after her. All looked up from their work and looked around in alarm for 


the cause of the outburst. 


“Here, here!” cried Emma, pointing to the table, where a shining green 
gold-chafer was gravely walking over the white paper, evidently an escaped 
prisoner from the pocket of the indefatigable collector. 

“Oh, Fred! you shouldn’t carry live creatures about in your pockets,” said 
his mother, gently. “You have plenty of boxes for them. Just see what 
discomfort you give your neighbors, to say nothing of yourself and the poor 
little animals.” 

“Fred is nothing but a wandering menagerie-cage; and no decent person is 
safe anywhere near him,” said Oscar, returning to his book. 

“At any rate, my collections are not all the time falling through and coming 
to nothing, like your clubs,” retorted Fred. “And see here, mamma, what a 
handsome and useful little fellow this is; let me read you what it says about 
him”; and Fred opened his book, which was always close at hand: — 

““The gold-chafer, Auratus, with its arched wing-coverings, and its strong 
pincers, lives upon caterpillars, larvae, and other injurious insects, and thus 
makes itself very useful. But instead of being protected on this account, as it 
deserves to be, it is everywhere persecuted and trodden upon.’ So you see, 
mamma.” 

“We will not persecute your chafer, Fred; but his place is not in your 
pocket, nor on the study-table, my boy; take him away,” said his mother; and 
at the same time his aunt called to Rikli through the open door: — 

“Come back, dear little girl, and don’t behave as if a little beetle could eat 
you up alive! If you go through life shrieking out over every trifle, you will 
some time or other be punished for it; for no one will pay any attention to 
your screams, even when there is something really the matter.” 

Rikli came back into the room just as Fred was carrying the beetle out, 
and, as they met in the door-way, Fred said: — 

“TIl make up a poem about you. You are the musician with the sweet tones 
of your voice, and I am a brother-artist, a poet” 

“Yes, yes! a lovely piece of poetry can be made about your pockets full of 
long-legged creatures, that come crawling out and stretch their horrid long 
legs all over the table!” 


“Of course there could,” said Fred stoutly, and went off to lodge his useful 
persecuted gold-chafer in his cabinet. 

When the children were clearing away their work, before going to bed, 
their mother said: — 

“To-morrow afternoon is a holiday, and I want you, Emma, to go and visit 
the little sick girl, Nora Stanhope; and it will be well for you to go every 
holiday and Sundays too. She will be very glad to see you.” 

“It will be a good thing for Emma to have a friend of her own; then 
perhaps she’ll let other people’s friends alone,” said Oscar, in a tone of 
satisfaction. 

Emma made no reply, but went quietly to bed; she had not the least idea of 
giving up her friendship for Fani, to please anybody. 

As they were all going upstairs in a little family procession, — first Oscar, 
then Emma, then the aunt, and last the two younger children, — Fred turned 
to Rikli and said: — 

“Haha, Rikli, this goes capitally!” and he sang in a loud voice to a tune of 
his own making: — 

“Hanseli is a cry-baby, Rikli is another; She is so much like him, He must 
be her brother.” 

Rikli was breaking out into an indignant cry at this unflattering 
comparison, but her aunt turned and took her by the hand, saying: — 

“Not again to-day, my dear, nor yet to-morrow, I hope. Show Fred that he 
is wholly wrong in likening you to that spoilt child.” 

It often happened, as to-night, that the mother was prevented by other 
duties from going up with the children to see them safe in their beds; and then 
the aunt had to go the rounds alone, and the children often came near 
quarrelling over her, for each one thought that the others had more than their 
fair share of her time and attention. To-night Fred was the unlucky one, and 
when his turn came, at last, he said quite earnestly: — 

“T wish, aunty, that you could be divided in two and then multiplied by 
four, so that we could have two of you apiece; and then we should all get our 
rights.” 


Aunty was all ready to give Fred his full rights now; but at that moment 
came Kathri with imperative need of her in the kitchen, so she had to rob him 
of his share to-night; but she promised to make it up by giving him a double 


portion before the others to-morrow night. 


CHAPTER V. 


ON OAK-RIDGE. 


Ks 


WHEN DR. STEIN received from his medical brother on the Rhine a letter, 
asking him to look out for a suitable summer lodging for Mrs. Stanhope and 
her little invalid daughter, he naturally turned the matter over to his wife, who 
of course took her sister into consultation. The first thing that suggested itself 
was the unused second story of Mr. Bickel’s great house. The doctor’s wife 
immediately went to make inquiries, but she met with no encouragement. 
Mrs. Bickel declared that she could not spare any rooms; in the first place, she 
needed them herself; and then she wondered how any one could think of such 
a thing as that she should let strangers into her beautifully furnished 
apartments, which no one had ever yet occupied. Mrs. Stein hastened to 
apologize; she only asked for a friend, and meant no harm by asking; but it 
was so difficult to find lodgings in Buchberg, and this was a case of great 
need. Mrs. Bickel could not get over it, however, and long afterwards from 
time to time she would break out to her husband, “Do you suppose that 
doctor’s wife thought we built this house to let?” and Mr. Bickel, equally 
indignant, would add, “And to people that we know nothing whatever about; 
nor even whether they would pay their rent!” 

Mrs. Stein, disappointed in her first trial, bethought herself, as she turned 
away from the Bickel mansion, of a certain new house that had just been built 
on Oak-ridge by a man who occupied only the lower floor; the upper story 
standing empty, waiting for the owner’s son, who was to be married in the 
autumn. There was a wonderfully beautiful view from the windows out and 
far away over the green hills, with a background of snow-covered mountains, 
and westward down the wooded valley, through which rushed the waters of a 
mountain stream. Mrs. Stein immediately turned her steps towards the Oak- 


ridge; and in a few moments’ interview all was happily arranged, to the 


satisfaction of both parties; and in a few days, with her assistance, the rooms 
were nicely furnished and stood ready for the reception of the lodgers. 

Mrs. Stanhope and her daughter had now been settled in these lodgings 
several days, and no one but the doctor and his wife had yet visited them; for 
Nora had been very much fatigued by the journey and could see no one. But 
to-day the doctor had promised that Emma should come to see her, and Nora 
was seated at the window that looked towards the west, her favorite view; for 
there she could see the foaming brook as it poured from the mountain-side 
down through the valley; and there too the sunset-clouds were painted each 
evening by the setting sun, and made glorious pictures that delighted her sick 
and weary eyes. 

Presently Nora saw a young girl coming up the hill-side towards the house. 
Could it be Emma? Nora saw with amazement how she came springing up the 
steep path without once pausing to take breath. It was inconceivable! She 
would surely fall from sheer exhaustion! But the next moment there was a 
knock at the door, and in came Emma with bright red cheeks, and in her hand 
a bunch of red and blue wild-flowers, which she held out to the pale little 
invalid, displaying by the gesture a brown, well-rounded arm. Mrs. Stanhope 
greeted her kindly and gave her a seat near Nora, who took the flowers with 
grateful thanks. No two girls could have offered a greater contrast to each 
other than these two, as they sat side by side. Emma, glowing, active, hearty, 
her every movement speaking of healthy energy; and Nora, pale, languid, like 
a broken lily, that would be wafted away by the next passing breeze. Mrs. 
Stanhope looked at them for a few moments, and then, as the tears rose to her 
eyes, she hastened away into the other room. 

“Where did you find those beautiful flowers?” asked Nora. 

“In the meadow, as I came along; it is full of them; red and white 
marguerites and forget-me-nots, such a quantity! you ought to see them! As 
soon as you are well enough, we will go and pick forget-me-nots, and later 
will come strawberries and then bilberries.” 


Nora shook her head. “I should not enjoy it.” 


Emma did not know what to make of this, for she could think of nothing 
more delightful, but immediately she bethought herself. 

“Oh, of course you don’t know how pleasant it is, because you don’t have 
such flowers where you live, and strawberries don’t grow wild there; but you 
will enjoy going out to pick them; you can’t help it, it seems as if you could 
never pick enough; it’s such fun that you hate to have it time to go home.” 

“Yes, I always think it must be beautiful to be out-of-doors,” said Nora 
thoughtfully. “But when I go it tires me terribly, and there’s not a bit of fun 
when I’m all tired out.” 

Emma looked at her companion as puzzled as if she were speaking in a 
foreign tongue. “Tired” was a word unknown to Emma’s vocabulary. Her 
greatest sorrow when evening came, was that the day was done and she must 
go to bed. No day was long enough to tire her nimble feet, and her only regret 
was that she ever had to stop walking and running and climbing. She stared at 
Nora a moment, not knowing what to say, and then the very face at which she 
was gazing put a thought into her head, and she said cheerfully: — 

“T see now what you mean, but that is only because you are not strong and 
well; pretty soon you will be well, and then you will feel very differently; you 
will be like me, and I am never tired.” 

Nora shook her head. “I shall never be like you. I was always so, always 
tired. I can’t bear even to think about running; the very thought tires me. I 
shall never enjoy it.” 

Emma began to feel very much worried. 

“Oh, but there must be something that you enjoy doing; you must have 
something to think about at night that you are going to do the next day; some 
plan, some game, some fun or other! Oh, my father will make you well and 
strong, and you must believe that he will, or else you won’t be happy and will 
grow worse and worse.” 

“I do have something that I love to think about and to look forward to. 
When I see other children jumping and running easily, as you did when you 
came up the hill just now, I think how much more beautiful it is in heaven 


than it is here; and how I shall not be sick or tired there, but can run about as 


much as I please among the beautiful flowers that grow there; roses and lilies 
that never fade. Sha’n’t you be glad to go to heaven?” 

Emma was nonplussed. She knew that it was beautiful in heaven, to be 
sure; but she did not want to go there now; the earth too was beautiful and she 
was happy enough here; she had not half exhausted the pleasures and delights 
of her life. Nora seemed waiting for an answer, and Emma stammered out: — 

“T never thought about it at all!” 

Nora looked disappointed. 

“Oh! that is too bad that we cannot talk about heaven. There is no one but 
Clarissa whom I can speak to about it, and she did not come with us; I don’t 
mention it to mamma, because she begins to cry directly. I thought when you 
came you would like it; I’m sorry you don’t.” 

Emma did not answer. She was trying to think of something which Nora 
would like to talk about instead of heaven. A gleam of hope came to her. 

“I know one thing you will enjoy,” she said; “very soon they will begin to 
cut the grass on the meadow, and they will pile it into beautiful soft hay- 
cocks, and we will go and lie down upon them all day long; it cannot tire you 
to lie in the hay, and it’s perfectly lovely.” 

But Nora only shook her head again, and said nothing; she had no belief in 
the power of hay to make her well again, and the prospect was not to be 
compared to the pleasures of a heavenly garden. Emma thought it time for her 
to say good-bye. Mrs. Stanhope came in, and begged her to stay a while 
longer; her mother knew where she was, and there was no reason for her 
hurrying away. Nora, however, did not second her mother’s efforts, and 
Emma was anxious to go. It was getting late, she said, confusedly. She had 
better be at home; and she hastily took her leave. As soon as she stood outside 
the house, she made one big spring, and never stopped running, downhill and 
then up, till she stood on her own door-step; and then she suddenly reflected 
that she was not expected to come back so soon, and that her brothers were 
sure to make some unpleasant remarks on her quick return; so she tried to 
think what she could do with herself for a while. “PlU find aunty,” was her 


speedy decision, “and Pl tell her all about my visit, and how different it was 


from what I expected, and how I had to come away because I couldn’t think 
of anything more to say to Nora. Aunty’ll understand, and she won’t let the 
boys laugh at me.” 

She ran into the house, and at her aunt’s door she ran plump into Fred, who 
was coming out. 

“Oh, ho! what happened over there between you and your new friend, 
Emma? Something has gone wrong, or you wouldn’t be at home so soon!” 
cried Fred, far too cleverly. 

Emma did not answer, but went into the room, where her aunt was alone, 
sewing at her work-table. Emma sat down as close as she could to her, to 
show that she was in possession, and no one else could have aunty now. 

In the kitchen, Marget was standing; Mrs. Stein offered her a chair and 
gave her a cup of coffee steaming hot, saying: — 

“Do take a moment to rest, Marget; I’ve been for some time wanting a 
chance to talk with you. I sent for you not only to give you the clothes, but to 
talk with you a little about Elsli. Iam worried about that child; she looks so 
pale and thin. Hanseli is far too heavy for her to carry, and then the other two 
boys are always hanging about her and pulling her down. She will soon break 
down at this rate; you must see for yourself how miserably she looks, and you 
ought not to let her be so overworked.” 

“Oh, yes, Mrs. Stein, it’s very easy to say that,” interrupted Marget; “but 
what can people like us do? I have all I can do from morning till night to get 
the children clothed and fed; and how could I do it if I had to have all the little 
crybabies round me all the time? There’s nobody but Elsli to help me with 
them. That big Fani might help her to be sure, but he always forgets; he 
means well enough, but he’s thoughtless. Elsli does have to work pretty hard, 
I know; but she may as well get used to it, for it’Il only be harder by and by.” 

“But, Marget,” resumed Mrs. Stein, “I tell you Elsli will break down and 
be sick, and then where will you be?” 

“Where shall I be? God only knows. Such as us can’t afford to stop and 
think what’s going to happen; it’s all we can do to get along to-day, without 


thinking about to-morrow. All I know is, I can’t spare Elsli from the children, 


and the older she grows the harder it will be for her; for she’ll have to go into 
the factory as soon as she can earn wages, and that’s harder work than looking 
after the children. Fani will go first Old Cousin Fekli has his eye on him for 
Easter, and has said to me two or three times that he wanted the boy as soon 
as possible. Cousin Fekli wouldn’t want him if he didn’t think he could make 
something out of him; he doesn’t forget to look out for his own profits.” 

“Are you really related to Mr. Bickel?” 

“To be sure I am; we had the same great-grandfathers, so we are second 
cousins. He doesn’t care to acknowledge us, but when he passes me, I always 
say distinctly, ‘Good-day, cousin’; and I don’t mind if he does look rather 
askance as if he didn’t know who I was — that’s his look-out. I’m glad he 
knows Fani and has his eye on him; if the boy can earn a trifle by working for 
him, it will be something to help keep the pot boiling.” 

Mrs. Stein now brought the bag which Elsli had left behind, which she had 
filled with clothing for Marget’s children. 

“Do try to remember about Elsli,” she said. “I will do all I can to help you, 
if you will only spare the child as much as you can.” 

“Well, as much as I can, yes,” said the woman. “But you must understand 
that I have my work to do, and the boys must be kept from under my feet 
while I am at work, and there’s no one but Elsli to see to them. We are all well 
now; and yet I have to use both hands to keep things going, and feed all these 
mouths every day. How can I make things easier? If sickness comes, it will be 
time enough then to change our ways. It comes hardest on me, after all. No 
one knows what poverty is but those that have been through it; but I can’t 
help thinking sometimes that the Lord God loves some of his children better 
than he does others.” 

“Try not to think that, Marget,” said the doctor’s wife in her kindest tones, 
for the hard lot of the poor was a sad trial to her tender heart. “There are many 
sufferings besides poverty, and some which are much harder to bear. Our 
Father in heaven knows why he sends them to us. Still, I know how hard 
poverty is, and it is a great grief to me that I cannot help the poor as I should 
like to.” 


Marget took up the bag and went away. Mrs. Stein went back into the 
sitting-room with a heavy heart; for she was fully convinced that Elsli’s fate 
was to succumb under the heavy load that poverty pressed down upon her 
delicate frame; and, sighing deeply, she sat down by her sister’s side, 
intending to lay the case before her, and see what impression Marget’s words 
would make upon her; for aunty had always a cheerful word to say and she 
took a bright view of possibilities. But, before Emma could get through her 
confidences and give her mother a chance to speak, Kathri put her head into 
the room with: — 

“Here’s another woman wants you; will you come out into the kitchen 
again?” 

“Another? who is it now?” asked her mistress in a weary tone. 

“Oh, as if I could pronounce or remember such an outlandish name!” 

“Tt can’t be Mrs. Stanhope that you’ve left standing out in the kitchen!” 
asked aunty, anxiously. 

“Yes, that’s it,” said Kathri, adding impatiently: “If she’d only call herself 
hop-stand or hop-pole or something sensible, I could remember it; but to twist 
it upside down so, it’s just nonsense.” 

However, Kathri thought she should never make a mistake in that name 
again; for the picture of a hop-pole standing upside down would always come 
up when she thought of it. 

Mrs. Stein hastened out and asked her visitor to come into the parlor. Mrs. 
Stanhope had come to inquire if it would be possible to find a child to come 
between school-hours, twice a day, to do errands and small household chores, 
such as the maid-servant could not find time for. 

In a moment Elsli’s pale face came up before Mrs. Stein’s mind’s eye, and 
she thought how much better off the girl would be going on errands for Mrs. 
Stanhope than carrying her big little brother about in her arms. And she 
thought that if Marget could be sure of a little ready money every day, she 
would manage to let Elsli go. 

“I know of a very neat, respectable young girl, who would please you, I am 


sure,” she said; “only I am not quite sure whether her mother will let her go, 


because she needs the child so much at home.” 

“Promise her good pay,” said Mrs. Stanhope, eagerly. “I will give the 
mother whatever she asks, if she will let me have the girl.” 

Mrs. Stein was so delighted with such a prospect for Elsli that she started 
out immediately to see what Marget would say to it, accompanying Mrs. 
Stanhope for some distance on her way home, and then turning off on the lane 
that led to Heiri’s cottage. Marget was alone, at the wash-tub. It did not take 
much persuasion to obtain her consent, for of course the money was a great 
inducement. 

“Tt will not be for long,” she said, “and the children must manage to get 
along without Elsli.” So it was settled that Elsli should go the next day, at 
eleven o’clock, to Mrs. Stanhope’s, to begin her new duties. 

Late that evening, when the two sisters sat down at the work-table 
together, after the children were in bed, aunty repeated Emma’s confidences 
to her mother; how the visit to the sick girl had been a complete failure, for 
Emma was sure that Nora did not care to have her come again, any more than 
she herself cared to go; for she couldn’t think of anything to say, and Nora 
didn’t want to talk either, and they didn’t like the same things at all. 

Mrs. Stein was surprised and disappointed. Emma’s stock of conversation 
had never been known to give out before, and her mother had been confident 
that her merry talk would be a real pleasure to the sick child, and help to pass 
happily many a tedious hour of her long day; and, on the other hand, she 
relied much on the benefit which her romping little girl would receive from 
the refined and gentle Nora. She saw, however, that there was nothing to be 
done about it, and that she could only trust to time, which often works 
wonders when things seem hopeless. 

“By and by, perhaps, they will come together. Children often do, just when 
you least expect it,” she said. 

Her sister shook her head. “Emma and Nora were not made for each other, 
any more than fire and water,” she said; and then they quitted the subject, and 
talked about Elsli’s prospects, and rejoiced at the thought that the days of 


servitude to her burdensome little brothers were over, at least for the present. 


CHAPTER VI. 


AUNTY IS IN DEMAND AGAIN. 


Ks 


ON THE FOLLOWING day, at eleven o’clock, Elsli entered the house at Oak- 
ridge as quietly as a little mouse; so quietly that Nora did not hear her come 
into the house, and was startled when she suddenly saw her standing just 
inside the door of the sitting-room. Elsli had brushed her light brown hair 
carefully back from her forehead, leaving only a few soft curls to wave about 
her eyes. Her mother had allowed her to put on a fresh white apron and a 
bright kerchief, as she was going among the gentry. The little pale face had a 
somewhat anxious look, and her big blue eyes had a timid expression as she 
glanced toward Nora, doubting whether she ought to come into the room or 
not. 

“Come in,” said Nora; “are you the girl who is coming to do our errands?” 

Elsli answered in so gentle a voice, and her whole air was so winning, that 
Nora felt instantly drawn towards her, and she stretched out her hand, saying, 
“Come here, and sit down by me, and let us have a little talk. Isn’t your name 
Elsli?” she continued; “mamma has some errands for you this morning; 
sewing-silk and pencils and eggs to get; but can’t you sit down and talk with 
me a little first, or will that give you too little time for them, so that you’ ll 
have to hurry and so you’ll get tired.” 

“Oh, no, the errands will not tire me,” replied Elsli. “I get tired at home, 
because I have to carry the little boys about so much.” 

“Then you do know what it is to feel tired, very tired?” 

“Yes, indeed, I know only too well. I am almost always tired, and 
sometimes I think I should like to lie down and never get up again. Hanseli is 
getting dreadfully heavy, and I can scarcely carry him any longer, but he 


won’t walk, and only screams and kicks if I put him down.” 


“I’m glad to find somebody who knows what it is to be tired; now we can 
talk about it, can’t we? Don’t you feel sometimes as if you never wanted to 
stand up again, and wouldn’t you like to have something happen that would 
make you over new and take all the tired feelings away?” 

“But nothing can happen; you only just have to get up again.” 

“T mean something different from usual; wouldn’t you like to lie down and 
die, Elsli?” 

“Why, no; I don’t think I should like to die. I never thought of that. What 
makes you think of it?” 

“I suppose you don’t know what it will be like. Clarissa told me all about 
it, and we have talked it over a great many times together. I never talk to 
mamma about it, because she always begins to cry. But I will tell you, and 
then you will be glad too to think about going to heaven. Pll tell you the 
pretty song that Clarissa taught me. Would you like to hear it now?” 

Elsli would have been glad to hear the song, but at that moment Mrs. 
Stanhope entered the room. She was much surprised to see the two little girls 
already on such good terms, and still more so when Nora said: — 

“Mamma dear, there is really no hurry about the silk and the pencils, nor 
about the eggs either; I don’t care for any of them just now; it will do as well 
by and by. I’d rather have Elsli stay here with me.” 

Her mother was well pleased, and answered, — 

“Certainly; Elsli can stay with you now; it will be time enough for the 
errands when she comes in the afternoon.” 

The two children were equally delighted; Nora at the prospect of pleasant 
intercourse to enliven her weary hours, and Elsli at the thought of sitting in 
peace and quiet by this friendly new acquaintance. 

As Mrs. Stanhope sat down with them, nothing more could be said about 
the Song of Paradise, and Nora must put off till another time her account of 
all that Clarissa had told her about the happiness of the heavenly life. So at 
first there was silence between them, but then she asked Elsli about her life at 
home, and Elsli told about her little brothers and the baby, and then about 


Fani; and once started upon that topic she hardly knew where to stop. She told 


how kind he was to her, and how clever at his lessons, how he helped her with 
her exercises, and she did not know how she could live without him. If she 
was ever so tired and miserable, it always rested her and made her happy to 
have Fani come home; for he was so full of hope and courage that it seemed 
as if her burdens were lifted off, and she felt as gay as he did, while he 
described the delightful things that they would do and see together some day. 

Mrs. Stanhope listened with pleasure to the soft-voiced child whose blue 
eyes grew more and more tender as she talked on about her brother. As for 
Nora, she did not lose a word of it all, and evidently lived it over in 
imagination with the deepest interest, and when her mother said: — 

“Now, Elsli, it is time for you to go; we shall expect you back at four 
o’clock,” Nora added: — 

“And tell your mother that you will not be at home till eight; you will have 
supper here.” 

With a happy heart the little maiden went off to school, and as soon as 
school was over, she darted off, not even stopping to speak to Emma, lest she 
should be detained. As she was hurrying along the path towards Oak-ridge, 
she heard some one calling to her, — 

“Wait, wait, I say; why don’t you stop when I tell you to?” It was Feklitus 
who was running after her: — 

“I can’t stop, I shall be late,” called Elsli over her shoulder, and ran on; 
Feklitus followed for a while, very angry, and sending fearful threats after 
her; but he grew soon out of breath, and when he stopped to catch his breath 
and cough, he saw that she was quite beyond the reach of even his voice, and 
that farther chase was useless. 

As for Elsli, she never drew a long breath till she had reached the house at 
Oak-ridge. Nora had been watching for her from the window, and she called 
out eagerly: — 

“Come in, Elsli; come here and rest; you shouldn’t run so hard.” She found 
Nora alone, and Nora told her, with great satisfaction, that her mother had 
gone out for a walk at her request, and that they were to be left together for 


the whole evening. 


“So now,” she added, “I shall have a chance to tell you a great deal that 
you have never thought about; that is, how delightful it will be when we leave 
earth and go to heaven. Oh! oh!” she continued, growing more and more 
excited as she went on, “who can tell how beautiful it will be? Far more 
lovely than anything we have ever seen; and there will be no sick people 
there, and no one is tired there; everybody is happy, and there is a river with 
flowers growing along its banks, and — but wait; I will tell you Clarissa’s 
song, and then you’ll know about it.” 

Nora’s great eyes grew more sparkling, and the red spot in her pale cheeks 
burned more than ever, as she recited the Song of Paradise; while Elsli 
listened with growing wonder to her excited tones. It seemed as if she saw the 
beauty that the song described, and her voice trembled with emotion. When 
she ceased with the last words, “The sick are well again,” Elsli sat silent and 
motionless, oppressed with awe and with this wholly new experience, while 
Nora seemed absorbed in her own thoughts. 

“Don’t you like the song?” asked she at last. 

“Oh, yes, indeed!” said Elsli decidedly. 

“Wouldn’t you like to go with me, where it is so beautiful?” 

“Are you going?” asked Elsli. 

“Oh, yes, very soon. Clarissa told me long ago about it; and how Philo 
went, and I should go too. She has talked to me again and again about it; and I 
long to go, because no one is ever sick or tired there. And, when I go, 
wouldn’t you like to go with me, Elsli?” 

“Yes, I should like it,” said Elsli, catching the enthusiasm of the beautiful 
hope which shone in Nora’s eyes. “But can we go whenever we want to?” 

“Oh, no; the good God calls us when our turn comes. I only want to know 
if you want to go, as I do, so that we can talk about it together. And perhaps 
we shall be called at the same time; and how delightful it would be to go 
together and walk in the bright gardens, and pick the roses and lilies by the 
shining river, and never be sick or tired any more, but be happy forever!” 

So Nora talked on about the heavenly land, and Elsli’s eyes grew larger as 


the glories of the future life were pictured to her, and a wholly new world 


opened before her. Time flew rapidly by, and they did not notice its passage. 

Meantime, in the house of Dr. Stein, life was moving on in a much more 
lively manner. After school, Oscar, Emma, and Fred had started off, each in a 
different direction. Each was occupied with his own plans. Fred took the road 
towards home. He had a very interesting description of a rare little animal to 
read to his aunt, and he was very glad that the others were bound elsewhere, 
and he had the way clear before him. When he saw Feklitus running after 
Elsli in hot haste, he called out, with a sarcastic laugh: — 

“Hallo, Feklitus! it’s a fine thing to have somebody like Elsli to make use 
of, isn’t it?” For he had noticed that when Feklitus couldn’t understand 
anything in his lessons, he always went to Elsli secretly for help, for he didn’t 
want the big boys to know that he couldn’t get along without it. 

Content with this scathing sarcasm, Fred ran on to the house, where 
through the open door of the kitchen he saw his aunt standing by the table, 
stirring something in a pudding-bowl. She was reading aloud from a paper 
that lay on the table before her. “Take four large eggs, two spoonfuls of flour, 
and the rind of a lemon”; and she started back as Fred suddenly sprang in with 
a shout of delight at his good-fortune at finding her alone. “This is splendid, 
aunty! Now, just hear this!” 

He seated himself on a high stool, spread his book upon his knees and 
began: — 

“You know that papa once caught a bittern. Well, I want to read you a 
description of it. The ‘bittern, Stellaris,’ — are you listening, aunty?” 

“Oh, yes, I’m listening. Go on.” 

“— ’is of a reddish yellow color, with spots of black. It makes a strange 
noise in the night; usually Krawy! Krawy! but sometimes Uplumb! Uplumb! 
The hen lays four biggish eggs.’ Do you know what I am reading, aunty? 
What was the last thing?” 

“Yes, yes, I heard. “The hen lays four biggish eggs,’ — two spoonfuls of 
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flour, and the rind of a lemon,” said his aunt, unconsciously speaking out 


what was on her mind. 


Fred looked up anxiously, for she had spoken quite seriously, without a 
trace of fun in her tones. 

“Oh, I didn’t mean that,” she said, laughing, as she observed her mistake. 
“T was only thinking more of my receipt than of your bittern, Fred.” 

“T’m glad you don’t really think that birds lay flour and lemon-peel,” said 
Fred, and went on: — 

“The flesh tastes of—’” 

But the description was interrupted. Oscar and Emma came bursting into 
the kitchen together, and while Oscar stood as close to his aunt, as he could, 
on the right, Emma pulled her head down on the left and began whispering 
into her ear. Between the two, she had hard work to keep on with her pudding. 

“Only think, aunty,” began Oscar, “Feklitus says now that he won’t have 
our motto on the banner, that he has heard another that he likes a great deal 
better. What do you say, aunty? What shall we do about it? You know how 
cross he is when he is opposed, and he’ Il break off altogether.” 

“Emma, do be still a moment; I will listen to you presently. Now, Oscar, 
what is this verse that Feklitus proposes; let us hear it and see if it is a good 
one.” 

“Liberty, Equality, Fraternity; With song and the juice of the vine,” 

repeated Oscar. 

“Ts that all?” 

Oscar nodded. 

“Well, we cannot put that on the banner, at any rate,” said his aunt 
decidedly. “Tell Feklitus that there isn’t even a verb in that motto, and it won’t 
do. I advise you to ask him to make the speech at the festival, and then 
perhaps he’ll drop the question of the motto.” 

“What a splendid idea! We never even thought of a speech! that’s just the 
thing!” and Oscar rushed away in a state of great enthusiasm. 

“Now, aunty,” cried Emma, in a tone of relief as he disappeared, “it’s my 
turn now. Don’t you think I am right?” 

“T didn’t hear exactly what you said, Emma,” said her aunt; “I haven’t the 


gift of hearing different things with different ears at the same time.” 


“What I say is that it’s a shame for Fani to have to go to work in that 
factory, and not have any time to paint and draw. I am sure he ought to be a 
painter, right away; and if he goes into the factory he can’t get out till it’s too 
late.” 

“But, Emma, it’s not such an easy thing to become a painter as you seem to 
think. And, then, who knows whether Fani has really talent enough; it needs 
much more than merely to be able to copy nicely at school, you know.” 

“But, aunty, I only want you to say that it would be much better for Fani to 
be a painter, if he can, than to go into the factory. Now, don’t you really and 
truly think so, aunty?” 

Emma was so pressing that her aunt could not avoid answering her; so she 
said kindly, “If Fani had any real prospect of becoming a painter, I should 
certainly think well of it; but I do not see that he has any.” 

“May I go on now, aunty?” asked Fred; “it seems to me that Emma is 
talking a vast deal of nonsense, as usual.” 

But Emma was not to be put off so. 

“Aunty,” she said, “what is a decorator?” 

“A person who decorates; that is, adorns or beautifies. Why do you ask, 
my child?” 

“Tt means a scene-painter too; a man who paints scenery for the stage,” 
said Fred. 

“Yes, that’s it,” said Emma, and she scampered away. 

Fred sat silent for a while, and then he said: — 

“Aunty dear, did you notice how queerly Emma behaved? Do you suppose 
she is thinking of going on the stage?” 

“No, indeed, my dear boy,” said his aunt calmly; “she has no idea of that 
kind, you may be sure.” 

“Well, take my word for it, she has something out of the way in her head. 
She’s not often very particular to know the meaning of a word; she’s not very 
keen after knowledge. I’m sure there’s something in the wind.” 

There was no time for more; for a sudden familiar shriek struck their ears. 


“A snake! oh, a snake! a snake!” 


Fred clapped his hand to his pocket, and then ran out-of-doors. 

“Now I can finish the pudding,” thought aunty; but another still wilder 
scream betokened such dire alarm that she threw down her spoon and 
followed. 

It was Rikli, of course, who was standing half-way down the steps leading 
up to the back door, looking down on a pretty little green snake on the step 
below, that was wriggling along as fast as possible, trying to make its escape. 
Fred was seated quietly on the top step, waiting for the noise to subside. 

“How absurd you are, Rikli,” said her aunt gently; “if you are so afraid of 
that harmless little creature, why don’t you turn round and run away?” 

“Tt will run after me, and catch me! it is a snake!” cried the child, jumping 
up and down. 

“Fred, take the little thing away,” said his aunt; “I suppose it belongs to 
you.” 

“Yes; I had it in my pocket, and I suppose it crept out while I was reading. 
But I think Rikli ought to be taught not to behave so ridiculously. I thought 
Pd wait a little while and see if she wouldn’t get over it.” 

Their aunt agreed that it was high time for Rikli to conquer her foolish 
fears, but she doubted whether Fred’s method was a very wise one. 
Something must be done about it, but not just this; so she bade Rikli to come 


up the steps, and Fred to carry off the offender, and let her finish her pudding. 


CHAPTER VII. 


WHAT OSCAR FOUNDED AND WHAT EMMA PLANNED. 


Ks 


FEKLITUS TOOK VERY kindly to the idea of making the speech at the 
Musical Festival, and told his parents at once of the coming event. This 
announcement made a great sensation in the household of Mr. Bickel, who at 
once ordered a new suit and a new pair of boots for the boy; and both parents 
determined to go and hear him speak. A change had come over the boy since 
this proposal had been made to him. He became very silent and went about 
with his head bowed and his brows knit as if oppressed with heavy thoughts. 

One afternoon he came out of school and made one great spring from the 
upper step to the ground. It was not from joyfulness of heart that he made this 
leap, but because the sudden pressure of those who came behind him gave 
him an irresistible impulse, and he could not stop for the single steps. He did 
not go on with the other boys, but turned round the comer of the school- 
house, and waited there till all the girls had passed out, in groups of two and 
three, and, last of all, Elsli came hurrying along alone; she had been delayed 
by waiting to write out her exercise for the next day. Suddenly she felt herself 
seized from behind and held fast. 

“Let me go, Feklitus,” she cried; “I am in a hurry; Nora is waiting for me.” 

“T want to ask you something first,” said the boy, “and then you may go.” 

He spoke in a masterful voice, and held fast to the child’s frock. 

“Tell me this; if you were going to make a speech at a musical festival, 
how should you begin?” 

“What a stupid question, Feklitus! when you know perfectly well that I 
should never do such a thing!” And Elsli tried to pull her dress away from the 
boy’s hand; but he held her fast. 

“I didn’t say you would; but suppose you did, — you can suppose 


anything, — how would you begin?” 


“T don’t know, I’m sure; I never thought anything about it in my life.” 

“Come, now, if you don’t tell me, Pl keep you here till after dark. Come; 
Pll just make a beginning, to start you. Begin: Highly respected gentlemen 
and brothers — now, what next?” 

“Let me go; I really ought to go. I have no idea what to say next.” 

“What an obstinate girl you are!” cried Feklitus angrily; “I’ll punish you 
for this before long; when you come into the factory, you’ ll catch it; you see if 
you don’t!” 

This vague threat frightened Elsli the more from its very vagueness; so she 
thought for a moment, and then began; — 

“Highly respected gentlemen and brothers! Now that we have sung 
together, let us rejoice together; and enjoy a long, long festival!” 

As Elsli spoke, Feklitus relaxed his hold of her, as she had hoped he would 
do; and instantly she darted away like an arrow shot from a bow; and before 
Feklitus had recovered from his surprise, she had gone beyond pursuit. The 
boy looked thoughtfully after her retreating figure for a few moments, and 
then went towards home. 

On the next Sunday the great Musical Festival was to take place; and the 
banner would be ready but just in season. The day before, there was to be a 
rehearsal of the performance, so that Feklitus might try his speech, and the 
order of the procession be arranged. A table-cloth tied to a pole was to take 
the place of the unfinished banner. 

It is needless to say that there was but little appetite for dinner at Dr. 
Stein’s table on this Saturday; Oscar rose as soon as he could hope to be 
excused, and Emma did not remain any longer. She had scarcely taken her 
eyes from the clock since she sat down, and had answered at cross purposes 
all dinner-time. 

“What are you children about now, that you are in such a tremendous 
hurry?” asked their father, as they were leaving the room. Emma did not wait 
to answer. 


But Oscar said: — 


“You will see to-morrow. To-day we are going to put up the stand for the 
speaker and to arrange the procession. You’ll be surprised, I’m sure. Of 
course you’ |! come and hear Feklitus speak?” 

“With pleasure. Your mother and aunt will go too, I’m sure. Are you one of 
the company, Fred?” 

“No, indeed. I have more important things to interest me. It is of more use 
to find and to study the smallest common frog than to attend a thousand 
musical festivals.” 

Rikli started as if she thought he was going to produce a specimen of frog 
from his pocket at that moment. Oscar cast a look of pity upon his brother, 
and left the room. 

That afternoon as Mrs. Stein and her sister sat out in the garden, with their 
work-basket on the table between them, the former said: — 

“It is singular how things repeat themselves. When the children tell us how 
Feklitus is constantly running after Eisli, though no one can understand why, 
it reminds me of times long ago when his father, stout Fekli, used to pursue 
Gritli, and how she used to run on before him, looking back now and then and 
calling out with a laugh: — 

““Come and catch me if you dare, You big, heavy-footed bear,” — 

A piercing shriek broke in upon the laugh which followed the repetition of 
this long-forgotten couplet, and they both sprang to their feet; but 
immediately recognizing the voice, they sat quietly down again, and resumed 
their work. 

“Tt is only Rikli,” said her mother; “she is always in a fright about 
nothing.” 

“Fred is probably amusing himself at her expense with some beetle or 
frog,” said the aunt. “I can’t help being sorry for the child, and it’s too bad of 
Fred; but it’s useless to run to her every time she screams.” 

Just then the sound of singing arose from the other side of the garden, 
apparently trying to overpower the noise of the child’s cry, and they heard the 


words: — 


“Hanseli is a cry-baby, Rikli is another; She’s so exactly like him That he 
must be her brother.” 

“That’s Fred!” exclaimed Mrs. Stein. “So he is certainly not with Rikli.” 
And as the little girl’s shrieks grew louder she began to think something 
serious was the matter, and the two ladies started away in the direction of the 
sound. Poor Rikli was indeed in a wretched plight. She was standing in a 
ditch, covered quite to her neck in the muddy water, and holding up her arms 
above her head, in an effort to protect it from the many little green frogs that 
were sporting about her. Aunty reached her first, and, taking the little girl by 
the arm, she quickly rescued her from her uncomfortable position. As soon as 
Rikli found herself in safety, she exclaimed reproachfully: — 

“Why didn’t you come when I called you first?” 

They did not stop to answer her, but hurried her into the house, and 
forthwith into the bath-tub without delay. After the necessary scrubbing and 
cleansing were over, Rikli put her question again, and the explanation she 
received was likely to impress upon her the folly of unnecessary alarm, and 
the certainty that her cries would be unheeded as long as she persisted in 
uttering them so needlessly. 

All this time Oscar was occupied with assembling his chorus in the place 
chosen for the festival, that the rehearsal might be conducted in due order, 
except the currant-wine and gingerbread, which naturally were reserved for 
the festival itself, which was to come off next day. The stage was made of 
four posts, stuck into the ground, and covered with boards. 

The moment for beginning the performance arrived; Feklitus mounted the 
platform. 

“Highly respected gentlemen and brothers! now that we have sung together 
so well, let us rejoice together; and celebrate the event with a great feast, and 
all touch glasses together.” 

With these words, spoken in a loud but rather hurried voice, Feklitus 
bowed to the company, and came down from the stage. 


“Go on, go on with your speech!” shouted every one. 


“Why, that’s all; and then we must all touch glasses,” said Feklitus, who 
was quite satisfied and elated at having got through so well. 

But at his words arose a great uproar; the boys wanted more, and insisted 
on Feklitus’ going on. Oscar alone said not a word; he was transfixed with 
one thought, that had been suggested by the first words of this brief speech. 
“Now that we have sung!” To be sure, it had not occurred to him that to have 
a Musical Festival successful, there ought to be some music. But it was not 
too late yet to repair the oversight. Controlling his mortification at his 
blunder, he sprang to the platform, and tried to call the attention of the noisy 
crowd. 

“Here, fellows, listen to me! Be quiet! I want to tell you something 
important!” and as the noise began to subside, he shouted: — 

“We must have some singing! Who of you can sing? We’ll find a song, and 
then learn it. Who can sing?” 

But no one came forward; no one could sing! Feklitus declared that there 
was no need of singing; a speech, a procession, a banner, a collation; why did 
they want anything else? But Oscar was determined to have a song, and 
suddenly he thought of Fani. Where was Fani? He could sing, and should 
sing. But Fani was not to be found, and soon the assembly broke up; the 
members scattered, and the platform raised its head in solitary grandeur. 

Oscar ran home in a state of tremendous excitement. What would become 
of his much-boasted festival if he could get no music for it? His father’s jests, 
Fred’s air of superiority, all the mortifying consequences rankled in his mind. 
Fani must be found, and if only he would lead, the rest must somehow be got 
to join in. 

As he reached the house, he met Emma just coming home. 

“Where is Fani?” he asked. “Have you been putting him up to something 
that has made him desert us and go off with you instead?” 

Emma colored, but did not reply; she went on into the house, as if she did 
not hear a word that Oscar said. As she came into the sitting-room, Kathri 


opened the opposite door, saying: — 


“Marget is here, asking if any one has seen Fani? she wants him in a hurry, 
and has been hunting everywhere for him.” 

Emma’s face and neck became flaming red; she seized her aunt’s hand, and 
drew her out of the room. Mrs. Stein went into the kitchen to see what 
Marget’s haste was. She learned that Mr. Bickel had just been to her house to 
say that he wanted Fani immediately in the factory; he had a place for him at 
once. He needn’t leave school, but could come in the afternoon and on 
holidays, and he would earn quite a good bit of money directly. Marget had 
been trying in vain to find Fani, to come and talk to her cousin; she was very 
much afraid that the great man would be angry at being kept waiting, and Fani 
would lose the place. 

Mrs. Stein told Marget that she would send Oscar to look everywhere for 
the missing boy, and Marget went home. 

Meantime, Emma had drawn her aunt into her own room, and as soon as 
they were safely inside, with the door shut, she began in imploring tones: — 

“Oh, aunty, help me! help me! so that no harm will come of it, and that 
papa may not be angry with me, and make Fani’s mother understand how 
splendid it is going to be, and that Fani will be a great painter by and by. He 
has gone to Basel to-day!” 

“To Basel! I hope you are not in earnest, Emma!” said her aunt, much 
disturbed. 

“Yes, it is really true, aunty. Do go to Fani’s mother and explain to her that 
it’s all right, and don’t let her come to papa about it. Pl tell you just how it 
was, and then you can tell Marget. I saw an advertisement in a newspaper the 
other day, like this, ‘A decorator in Basel wants a lad, about twelve years of 
age, to do light work and learn the business.’ Then the address was given. I 
showed it to Fani, and we both thought that it would be a good chance for him 
to learn to paint, and at the same time to earn something, so that he needn’t go 
into the factory. Don’t you remember that you said a decorator meant a 
beautifier, and Fred said it meant a scene-painter? Fani can paint roses and 
flowers and garlands, and he wanted awfully to go. At first he said he must 


ask his mother; but then he thought it would be no use, because she said 


painting was no work at all, but only nonsense. So we planned that he should 
just go off; and then, if they asked where he was, I should tell them; and as 
soon as he can, he is to write and tell them that he is going to be a painter.” 

“This is terrible!” exclaimed her aunt. 

“You’ve done great mischief, Emma. What will become of him, and how 
will he get to Basel without money?” 

Emma said she had given him all her own money, and he could certainly 
reach Basel, and if only aunty would go and tell his mother about it, all would 
be right. Aunty lost no time. She went directly to Heiri’s cottage, and met Mr. 
Bickel coming out from the door-way. 

“As I have said,” was his closing remark, “I will soon put a stop to his 
loafing; for I will cut off his wages every hour that he idles.” 

“You can’t cut down his wages, Cousin Bickel, before he begins to have 
any,” said Marget to herself as Mr. Bickel marched off with his most 
important air. 

Aunty went into the little house. The outer door opened into the kitchen, 
and beyond was the living-room. The door between stood open, and through 
it could be seen two very old cradles, and the wash-tub stood near the door in 
the kitchen, so that as she stood at her work Marget could watch the three 
little boys and the baby at the same time. Although Hans was now two years 
old, he still had a cradle, which served as a bed at night, and as a means of 
quieting him by day. Whenever he set up his accustomed scream, his mother 
laid him into the cradle, where, soothed by the rocking motion, he soon fell 
asleep. The two older brothers, Rudi and Heirli, standing one each side of the 
cradle, pushed it back and forth with great good-will. 

Aunty sat down by the wash-tub, and, after begging Marget to go on with 
her work, she began gently to unfold her story, winding up with the offer of 
writing immediately to Basel, to find out how Fani was situated, and on what 
terms his master had taken him. Then, if everything was not satisfactory, he 
could be brought home again. In Marget’s ears still lingered her Cousin 
Bickel’s threat about cutting down wages. Perhaps Fani wouldn’t earn much 


at the factory after all. If he were in Basel, she should not have his food to 


provide, and if he could earn enough to clothe himself while learning a trade, 
it would probably be better than he could do at home, and no trouble to her 
either. As these calculations passed through Marget’s mind, she concluded not 
to oppose the boy’s wishes, and she assured her visitor that his father would 
be satisfied if the doctor’s family thought it a good arrangement, and would 
some of them look after the boy a little. It was a great relief to Emma’s kind 
aunt that so little blame was likely to attach to the girl for the consequences of 
her rash advice; and now she concluded her visit with some inquiries about 
Elsli. Marget’s report was favorable. Elsli spent all her time out of school at 
Oak-ridge, and was very happy in her work. Marget got along very well with 
the children, and certainly the liberal pay which Elsli brought home every day 
was a great gain; to say nothing of many clothes which the sick child could 
not use, and which would clothe Elsli for a long time to come. All this was 
pleasant tidings, and aunty went home with a much lighter heart. About half- 
way home she met Oscar coming to meet her. He darted towards her, and at 
once began to pour out the story of the unlucky musical festival; how he had 
entirely forgotten that there must be music, and how he dreaded the ridicule 
he should encounter when the mistake was discovered. He saw but one means 
of escape; if he could change the name of the festival, so that no music need 
be expected; then, by altering the motto a little, and changing some words in 
the speech — didn’t aunty think it could be done? 

No; she did not think that idea practicable. “You see, Oscar,” she said, “a 
celebration must celebrate something, an anniversary or some interesting 
event. As there is nothing of the kind in this case, I really think your only 
course, since you have no music ready, is to give up the festival entirely for 
the present, and wait till you have something to celebrate.” 

Poor Oscar! he was terribly disappointed; yet he could not but 
acknowledge that his aunt was right, and he followed her into the house, 
dreading his father’s questions and the discovery that was sure to follow. 
Supper was just ready as they entered the house, so that Emma could not 
satisfy her eager desire to know the result of her aunt’s mission; so that she, as 


well as Oscar, sat at the table in troubled silence, both absorbed in secret 


fears, and both hoping, if they did not speak, that they should escape being 
spoken to. Fred noticed their unusual demeanor, and presently he remarked, 
slyly: 

“There is a bird called the ostrich, Struthio which has a habit of hiding its 
head in the sand, believing that, in so doing, he conceals himself from the 
hunter. This bird is sometimes seen in this neighborhood, and his usual food is 
potato-salad.” 

Oscar took no notice of this bit of sarcasm, but remained intent on his 
potato-salad; but his father, who was watching him, laughed and said: — 

“Is he overpowered by the pleasures of the approaching festival?” 

As no farther questions followed, and the supper went on without any 
inquiries about Fani, both Oscar and Emma rose from the table with easier 
minds. The danger was not yet over, of blame for Emma and ridicule for 
Oscar; but they had gained time, and they breathed more freely as they turned 


again to their aunt for help and advice. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


AT SUNSET. 


Ks 


ELSLI CONTINUED TO go daily to the little invalid, and, from the first visit, 
she had been a dear friend and companion to the sick girl, who would not hear 
of her going on errands, but kept her by her own side from the moment she 
came, till it was time to go home. Mrs. Stanhope, whose only object in life 
was her little girl’s happiness, was more than pleased with this arrangement; 
and watched with delight as Nora grew, from day to day, more cheerful and 
even lively in the companionship of a girl of her own age. And Elsli, too, 
profited by the intercourse; she was of a yielding nature and easily took new 
impressions, and now that she passed all her time in refined society, she 
insensibly grew into its likeness; and her voice, her manners, her way of 
speaking, all seemed assimilated to those of a very different way of life from 
that to which she had been accustomed. Was it that this new way was really 
more suited to her nature than the old? 

The two girls studied together every day Elsli’s lessons for the morrow, 
greatly to the pleasure and advantage of both. To Elsli especially, it was a new 
and delightful sensation to go to her class with a perfectly prepared lesson, 
and to hear the praises which the teacher daily bestowed upon her 
improvement; while Nora, whose invalidism had long cut her off from her 
books, found a fresh zest in resuming her studies with her eager friend. After 
lessons came supper, and then the evening with its long talks. These were 
generally about the beautiful country, to which Nora hoped soon to go, and 
where Elsli followed her in sympathetic thought. One regret began to dim 
Nora’s satisfaction at the prospect; the thought that they couldn’t go together; 
and Elsli would say, sadly, “If you should go and leave me here alone, how 
could I bear it?” 


At last September came, with its cool but sunny days. One evening, as the 
children sat at the window looking across the meadows towards the setting 
sun; from a dark cloud that hung in the western sky, a great flood of shining 
light suddenly poured down across the valley, illuminating the trees, the grass, 
and the shrubs with its dazzling radiance. 

“Look! look!” cried Nora, “that is the crystal stream! there it comes rolling 
toward me! Oh, I wish I could go there now! It is certainly the promised land, 
where we all shall be so happy. Come nearer to me, Elsli. I feel so weak I 
cannot sit up alone.” 

Elsli sat close by her, and drew the tired head to rest upon her shoulder; 
and so the two friends sat, silently gazing at the wonderful sight, until at last 
the sun disappeared behind the woods, and slowly the mists of evening filled 
the valley, and all the glory was over. 

But for Nora it had only just begun. When her mother came in from the 
next room, she thought her little girl was asleep on Elsli’s shoulder. She was 
asleep, indeed; but she would never awaken on earth. Mrs. Stanhope took her 
in her arms, and burst into tears. 


” 
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“Run, Elsli, for the doctor, as fast as you can!” cried she, and Elsli ran. The 
doctor was not at home, but Mrs. Stein soon saw the truth, from Elsli’s 
answers to her many questions. 

“Dear little Nora!” she said sadly. “Her sufferings are over forever. She has 
gone to heaven to be at rest.” 

Elsli stood as if struck by lightning. 

“Is she gone? Is Nora really gone to heaven?” she exclaimed, and then she 
burst into tears, and trembled so that she could scarcely stand. 

“My dear child,” said the doctor’s wife tenderly, taking Elsli by the hand, 
“come and sit down with me a little while, till you feel better.” 

But Elsli could not. She covered her face with her apron, and ran out of the 
house, crying bitterly. 

“Oh, how could she go and leave me behind?” she kept saying to herself as 
she hurried back to Oak-ridge. She found Mrs. Stanhope still bending over 


Nora, and sobbing as when she left her. Elsli seated herself on Nora’s 


footstool, and wept in silence. It was not long before the doctor came. He bent 
over the child’s form a moment, and then turned to the mother. 

“Mrs. Stanhope,” he said, and his tones were very tender, “I can do 
nothing. Your little girl is gone. I will send my wife to you.” 

Mrs. Stein came, but her words brought no comfort to the bereaved 
mother. She heard nothing; she saw nothing but the quiet little form that lay 
lifeless before her. When Mrs. Stein was convinced that she could be of no 
use to her, she went across the room to Elsli, who sat weeping on the footstool 
by the window, and taking her by the hand, she led her out of the room, 
saying gently: — 

“Now it is best for you to go home, my dear. We will not forget you, and 
remember that our Father in heaven never forgets his children. Think how 
well and happy Nora is! She will never be ill again, in that land where the 
weary are at rest.” 

“If she had only taken me with her,” moaned poor Elsli, and when Mrs. 
Stein left her, as their ways parted, she could hear the sobbing child for a long 
time as she slowly walked, with her apron over her eyes, along the lane that 
led to her home. 

At home, Mrs. Stein found the children grouped about their aunt, who was 
telling them about Nora. Fred had many questions to ask about death, and 
how people can die and come to life again. Emma was much depressed, for 
she felt, now that it was too late, that she had not done anything to make 
Nora’s illness more cheerful. 

That evening Mrs. Stein and her sister were full of anxious thought. They 
felt keen sympathy with the sorrowing mother at Oak-ridge, and they talked a 
great deal about the blow that had fallen upon poor little Elsli. She had not 
only lost a friend whose companionship had brought her new life, but she 
must now go back to the hard and uncongenial labor from which she had had 
a brief and blessed respite. Fani too, the only bright spot in her dark lot, was 
away now, and who could tell when she would have him again? Indeed, 
Fani’s fate was also a source of anxiety, especially on account of Emma’s 


share in his disappearance. Would all turn out right for the boy? Would he get 


a suitable education, and what sort of a future lay before him? The 
information they had obtained from Basel had not proved perfectly 
satisfactory. The scene-painter had, to be sure, taken Fani into his service, but 
the boy had nothing to do with the painting but to clean up the brushes and 
palettes, and grind the colors; and, although he had his board and lodging 
from his master, he must pay for his clothes himself. It was not a very 
promising outlook for Fani. His parents were willing to have him stay away 
from home, but they expected him at least to support himself, if not to send 
them some money occasionally. Mrs. Stein could not decide what ought to be 
done, and all this new care would have been a very heavy burden to bear, if 
her sister had not lightened it by her sympathy and encouragement. Aunty’s 


cheerful spirit always inspired hope and confidence. 


The next morning, Emma, with a downcast air, asked leave to take some 
flowers over to lay upon the bed by Nora. Her mother was glad to let her go, 
and glad too that Fred offered to accompany his sister. The children were 
admitted to the house, and shown into the room where Nora lay upon a snow- 
white bed; herself as white and cold as marble. 

Mrs. Stanhope was kneeling by the bedside, her face buried in the coverlet. 
Emma laid her flowers upon the bed, and, with fast flowing tears, looked 
upon the peaceful face, and remembered sadly that she had not done a 
friendly act for the little invalid, nor helped to wile away her lonely hours. 
She left the room sorry and ashamed, regretting her selfishness, when it was 
too late to do any good. 

A little while after, Mrs, Stein came softly into the quiet room. Mrs. 
Stanhope raised her head, and, as she returned the kindly greeting, her grief 
broke out, and she exclaimed with sobs: — 

“Oh, if you knew how miserable I am! Why — ah, why! does God take 
from me my only child? Fortune and lands, everything else he might have 
taken, if he would only have left me my child! This is the very hardest fate 
that could have befallen me! Why must I suffer more than any one else in the 


world?” 


“Dear Mrs. Stanhope,” said the doctor’s wife, as she took the poor lady’s 
hand and pressed it tenderly in her own; “I feel for your sorrow, but I beg you 
to think of what your child has gained. God has taken her to himself, and she 
is free from pain and weariness forevermore, in his sheltering arms. You do 
not know what poverty means! Think of the many mothers who only see their 
children grow up to hard labor, and suffer for want of food and clothing. Take 
the sorrow that God has sent you; do not try to measure it with that of others; 
the sorrow that comes to each seems the heaviest for each to bear. But our 
Father knows why he has given each row, and the road he leads us is the one 
best for us to follow.” 

Mrs. Stanhope became more tranquil as these words fell on her ear, but her 
face still wore an expression of inconsolable grief. She was silent a few 
moments, and then she told Mrs. Stein that she meant to take Nora home and 
lay her beside the little boy in the garden by the Rhine, and that she should 
send to her true friend and house-keeper Clarissa to come at once to Oak- 
ridge to make the preparations for their return, and accompany her on her 
painful journey. This arrangement was a great relief to Mrs. Stein, who 
returned home with an easier mind, and hastened to impart this bit of good 
news to her sister. But aunty was nowhere to be found, and Emma, who was 
sitting alone in an unusually subdued mood, told her mother that she was 
probably with Fred, who had been looking for her, “to show her a beetle or 
some such thing,” she supposed! So Mrs. Stein sat down with her little girl, 
who wanted to ask her questions about Nora. Emma longed to hear that Nora 
had not suffered from her neglect, and had been contented and happy without 
her; for she had been feeling more and more how selfish she had been in 
never repeating her first visit, merely because she had not herself enjoyed it, 
never thinking what she might have done for poor sick Nora. 

Fred had sought his aunt for a long time, and when he found her he carried 
her off to a remote part of the garden, where stood a lonely summer-house. 
There he drew her down beside him on a bench, and said he had something to 


say to her alone. 


“Do you know, aunty, I saw Nora to-day, and she is dead; and I cannot see 
how she can come to life again, and go to heaven.” 

“You cannot understand that, Fred? Neither can I. But the good God does 
many things which we cannot understand, and yet we know they are. And as 
we are told by One whom we can trust that we shall live again after our body 
dies, we must believe it. I believe it, Fred, with all my heart.” 

“But,” argued Fred, “I have always thought that life is the same in men as 
in animals, and when an animal dies, it can never be made alive again. I have 
noticed that myself.” 

At this moment, the conversation was interrupted, for they saw the doctor 
in the garden, and aunty hastened to join him, as she had promised to visit his 
cauliflowers with him this evening. 


Fred sat still lost in thought; he did not care for cauliflowers. 


CHAPTER IX. 


A LAST JOURNEY AND A FIRST. 


Ks 


A LARGE TRAVELLING-CARRIAGE passed by the door of the doctor’s 
house, in which sat alone, a lady clothed in black. It was Clarissa, who had 
come to carry little Nora to her home by the Rhine. The doctor’s four children 
were standing in the garden, and they watched it as it passed, thinking what a 
sad journey its occupant must have had. Their aunt stood at an upper window 
watching it also, and as it disappeared round the corner she beckoned Fred to 
come up to her in his room. He came running up the stairs. 

“See, Fred! I am clearing your room up a little. There are a great many 
useless things here; why should you keep them? See; in this box is a dead 
creature; let’s begin with this, and throw it away”; and as she spoke she 
carried the box towards a window. 

“What are you doing, aunty?” cried the boy. “That is my very best 
chrysalis; it will turn into a beautiful moth by and by; one of the finest of our 
butterflies, with wonderful marks on its wings.” 

“What nonsense!” said his aunt. “This little creature is utterly dead; don’t 
you see it is stiff and motionless.” 

“Don’t you know about caterpillars, aunty dear?” exclaimed the boy, 
holding fast to his box. “Pll tell you about it. This is a chrysalis; and it seems 
entirely dead, but it’s only the outside that is dead. Inside, where we cannot 
see it, lies something that is alive; and by and by, when the time comes, this 
shell will be cast off, for there will be no farther use for it, and out will fly a 
new lovely creature with exquisite wings.” 

“But, Fred, I don’t understand how that can be possible! How can a poor 
worm, that only crawls about all its life, die, and then suddenly turn into a 
beautiful new creature with wings, and fly away leaving its old body behind? 


Do you understand it, Fred?” 


“No, I don’t understand it, but I know it’s so.” 

“Well, my dear boy,” said his aunt, seriously, “what if there was something 
hidden within little Nora, which was alive too, and which, leaving the poor 
dead shell behind, has flown on shining wings away to distant heights, where 
it is entering on a new and happy life!” 

Fred stood thoughtful a few moments, and then said, “I never thought of it 
in that way, aunty. Now I shall have a very different idea about Nora. How 
glad she must be to fly away on her new wings from the sick body in which 
she was imprisoned! Are not you glad, aunty, that you know about the 
chrysalis, and isn’t it wonderful?” 

“Tt certainly is; and it teaches us that there are many things about us that 
we cannot understand, and yet which are true, though no one can explain 
them. So by and by, Fred, when you are a learned man, as I hope you will be, 
when you come to something you cannot understand in nature, you must say 
modestly, “This is beyond my powers of explanation; this is the work of God’; 
and so stand reverently before his greatness, that is about and above us all.” 

Fred handled his chrysalis with respect as he laid it away with his other 
treasures. A new thought had come to him about that and about other things. 

Clarissa had arrived; but her coming did not bring comfort to the 
sorrowing mother; on the contrary, it seemed only to renew her grief. Clarissa 
would have been glad to hear all about her darling’s last days, and how the 
end came, but the mother could not bear any allusion to the subject, and 
Clarissa kept silence. She consoled herself by looking at Nora’s peaceful face, 
that seemed to have a message of comfort for her. When she heard that Elsli 
had been alone with Nora when she died, she was very anxious to see the girl, 
and sent for her to come and speak with her. When Elsli came into the 
pleasant room where she had passed so many happy days, and glanced 
towards the empty window-seat, she was overcome with fresh grief. Clarissa 
took her by the hand, and, drawing her to a seat by her side, immediately 
began to ask about Nora; and soon Elsli was pouring out her whole heart; and 
she told Clarissa all that she and Nora had said to each other about the 
heavenly land, and she repeated the hymn that Nora had taught her. Then she 


told how quietly Nora had left her at last, and said that she hoped to follow 
her soon into her beautiful home. 

Clarissa hung upon every word that fell from Elsi’s lips with gratitude and 
satisfaction. It was she who had taught Nora that hymn as she sat upon her 
knees when she was a very little child, and as she heard it repeated now it was 
with the same tones, the same motions of hand and head that the child had 
used who learned it from her own lips; it seemed to Clarissa as if Nora lived 
again in Elsli. Weeping with mingled joy and sorrow, she went in search of 
Mrs. Stanhope. 

“Surely,” she exclaimed, “this child is the image of our darling; it is her 
sister, with her voice, her words, her very thought. This, too, is our child.” 

Mrs. Stanhope roused herself for a moment to listen to Clarissa’s words, 
but she was not moved by them; she threw herself again on her bed and would 
not be comforted. Clarissa was not disheartened by this indifference; she was 
so completely impressed herself by the wonderful resemblance between the 
children that she led Elsli into the room where the hopeless mother lay in full 
indulgence of her grief, and said: — 

“T bring you this little girl, Mrs. Stanhope; for I look upon her as a legacy 
that our Nora has left us.” 

Mrs. Stanhope looked for a moment into the girl’s face; then she suddenly 
kissed her and said: — 

“Elsli, Nora loved you, and you loved her. You shall stay with me always”; 
and they all three wept together, but there was healing in the tears. 

Like one in a dream Elsli went home that day. She understood, but not 
wholly, what had happened. She had believed that Nora would ask her 
heavenly Father to call her to heaven, and would come herself to meet her; 
and now it seemed as if she had already come to meet her to lead her 
elsewhere than to heaven. 

Clarissa went to make the arrangements with Marget, about which there 
was no difficulty whatever. For as soon as Marget understood that not only 
was Elsli to be provided with a home for life, but that the help which she 


might have afforded her parents as she grew older was to be made good to 


them, she was overjoyed. She said that Elsli was not fit for hard work, and 
that the care of the little boys was quite beyond her, especially since Hans was 
growing more and more troublesome. So she gladly agreed to let her go, with 
the understanding that she should return home at least once a year for a visit. 

In an incredibly short time the whole village was in possession of the news 
that the wealthy Mrs. Stanhope had offered to take Elsli home with her, and to 
keep her as her own child always; and that they were to start for the villa on 
the Rhine the very next day. The excitement produced by this news was 
intense. Wherever two neighbors met on the road, they stopped to talk over 
the good-luck that had happened to Elsli. In the school, the children could not 
keep quiet, so great was their interest in the event. Even Mr. Bickel was 
moved to make an unheard-of effort He took his big stick in his hand, saying: 

“Wife, we ought to go and call on Mrs. Stanhope, and apprise her of our 
relationship with that girl Elsli. If she needs any advice about the child, I am 
the proper person to give it. Perhaps we shall be asked to make our cousin a 
visit, when she is settled there by the Rhine; there are great factories of all 
kinds there, and perhaps Mrs. Stanhope may have some connection with 
them, and that may help us in our business.” 

But Mr. Bickel had to lay aside his stick again, for his wife was not ready 
to go to make so important a visit at so short notice. 

If there was excitement elsewhere, at the doctor’s house there was a real 
jubilee. The mother and the aunt were filled with thankfulness that the 
delicate girl had fallen into such good hands, where she would be loved and 
cared for, and where her natural refinement would have every chance of 
development. All the family were full of pleasure and anticipations of great 
things in the future. 

Oscar went about all day, lost in thought. He was trying to turn this new 
state of things to account; for it was a great trial to him that the beautiful 
embroidered banner had had to be laid aside; and he was determined, if 
possible, to find some use to put it to. Emma, too, was evidently preoccupied, 
and Fred said to himself, as he saw her knitted brows, “She’s got some 


scheme working in her brain.” As for Fred himself, he sat deeply engaged in 
making long lists of all the caterpillars, beetles, snails, and other similar 
creatures that he knew were to be found in the neighborhood of the Rhine. To 
make assurance doubly sure, he put the Latin name under the common name 
of each. 

That evening Elsli was sitting on the long bench at home, quite hidden by 
the three little brothers, who had taken complete possession of her. She bore 
the infliction patiently, for she knew it was the last time, at least for many 
months. She had begun to realize her good fortune, and to rejoice in the 
prospect before her. Clarissa had completely won her heart; and the child 
could talk to her freely and without reserve, as she had never spoken to any 
one before, except Nora. She did not feel so much at ease with Mrs. Stanhope, 
but she loved her as Nora’s mother, and Mrs. Stanhope was kind to her, but 
not like Clarissa. Elsli puzzled her mind a good deal about the sort of life she 
was to lead in her new home; and as to whether she should be able to do all 
that was required of her, and to do it properly. But more than all, she was 
worried about Fani, from whom she was now so completely separated, and 
whom she might not see again for long years. As she sat pondering on these 
problems, she was totally unconscious that Hanseli was pulling and kicking 
her in the old style, when Emma suddenly came into the room. 

“Elsli,” she cried, breathlessly, before she had fairly passed the threshold, 
“you are going away to-morrow, and I have something very important to say 
to you. Put the boys down, and come with me; do.” 

“Hanseli will scream if I do,” said Elsli, and he did scream; but Emma took 
him without ceremony from his sister’s arms, setting him on the ground with 
no gentle hand; and before the frightened child had recovered from his 
surprise, she had dragged Elsli away round the corner of the house to a 
secluded place behind the big apple-tree. 

“Here, I want you to take this with you,” she began, holding out a thick roll 
of paper, “and I want to tell you that you are going to pass through Basel on 
your way.” 


“Are you sure?” asked Elsli, with sparkling eyes. 


“Yes, yes, I am sure; and now listen. Tell Mrs. Clarissa that Fani is in 
Basel, and that you want to see him. I know she will take you, she is so kind. 
Then you give him this roll, and tell him that I sent it, and that I hope he is 
well. Here is his address.” 

“Oh, how glad I am!” cried Elsli. “Do you really think I ought to ask Mrs. 
Clarissa to take me to Fani?” 

“Of course you ought; only think how pleased he will be to see you. 
Promise, Elsli,—” but before Elsli could answer, Oscar came round the 
corner; and, spying Elsli, he seized her by the hand, exclaiming: — 

“T’ve been hunting for you everywhere; and I’ve found you at last! Come 
with me; I want to tell you something!” 

He drew her away to the other side of the house, and stopped by the 
hazelnut hedge; Emma did not follow them, for fear of vexing her brother. 
She had sent to Fani, by Elsli, all the white paper and all the pencils that she 
could collect in the children’s room at home, and she thought it but prudent to 
keep out of Oscar’s way. 

“Now, attend to what I am going to say, Elsli,” began Oscar, seriously; “it 
is something very important for you to know. You are going to foreign parts, 
where you will have no friends; I mean no acquaintances among people in 
general. But no doubt there will be some Swiss there, and you can form a 
society of our countrymen, that can meet every week, and talk over all the 
news from their own country.” 

“Yes, but I shouldn’t know what to say,” said Elsli, very much perplexed. 

“Never mind, the others can do the talking,” said the boy, eagerly; “but 
now comes the really important part of it. Next summer, when you are 
coming home again, you must agree upon some convenient place where all 
the members of the society shall meet Then crowds of people will collect 
from all sides, and I will be there with my beautiful banner, and we will have 
a procession and a great celebration of the first anniversary. Be sure to write 
me the date of the foundation, Elsli!” 

“Yes, I will certainly,” assented Elsli, but her tone was less decided than 


her words, for she was anything but clear as to how the society could be 


formed, or why it should be formed at all. Further questions were, however, 
impossible, for at this moment Fred appeared with Rikli in his wake, and a 
long strip of paper in his hand. Oscar vanished. 

“Now, Elsli, read this,” said Fred. 

“Here are the names of all the beautiful caterpillars, and rare beetles and 
snails, that you are likely to find where you are going. I want you to hunt in 
all the hedges, and stir up the earth now and then in your walks. Then the 
fellows will turn up, and you can collect them, and send me the finest 
specimens. You will, won’t you? Pll send you something pretty in return. You 
can put them right into your pocket, you know, until you get home from your 
walk, and hold the pocket together so, — ; so that they won’t crawl out”; and 
Fred pinched up his pocket-hole so that no kind of a crawling thing could 
have escaped from it. Rikli shuddered all over. 

Elsli was very willing to do Fred this service, but she did not really see 
how, any more than in Oscar’s case; but she said, modestly: — 

“I will do my best, Fred; but how am I to know the creatures whose names 
are on your list?” 

This was a sensible question, and Fred could not help seeing the 
importance of it; but he was not to be deterred by a slight obstacle. He looked 
again at his lists. 

“Suppose I should draw a figure of each creature against its name!” he said 
to himself. “I will come to see you to-morrow morning, before you go away,” 
he said to Elsli, and was off. 

Little Rikli, whose lesson had been learned at such a severe cost, was quite 
cured of her foolish screaming whenever Fred came near her with his dear 
little insects; but she watched his every motion, lest his fist or his pockets 
should disgorge some green-eyed frog or other equally unpleasant treasure. 
Her big brother had, however, a great fascination for the child, who followed 
him everywhere like his shadow. She now came nearer to Elsli, and said, 
entreatingly: — 

“Don’t send the nasty things alive, will you, Elsli, dear? You’ll stuff them 


first, won’t you?” 


Just then, who should make his appearance but Feklitus, in his very best 
Sunday suit, and at the same moment Marget’s voice was heard from the 
cottage, calling in a tone loud enough to sound above Hans’ screams: — 

“Elsli, where are you? It’s strange that you can’t stay in the house two 
minutes at a time to-day.” 

Rikli ran away; but Feklitus seized Elsli by the arm and held her fast. 

“I want to go to see the lady at Oak-ridge,” he said, roughly. “I am your 
cousin, and I want to tell her so, and that some time or other we mean to come 
and visit you down there by the Rhine; but I’m not going alone, and you’ve 
just got to come with me.” 

“Let me alone; don’t you hear that I am wanted in the house!” And Elsli 
tried to free herself from his hold. 

“You shall come,” said the boy; and he grasped Elsli still more firmly, and 
dragged her away with him. 

Oscar, Emma, Fred, and Rikli all met with the same reception from Kathri 
on their return home; she stood on the front porch, and said to one after 
another as they came up, in a warning whisper: — 

“Hush, hush! don’t make a noise! Mrs. Stickhop is in the parlor, come to 
say good-bye.” 

Poor Elsli did not sleep much that last night at home. She was excited by 
all the last words and commissions and leave-takings of her friends, and 
oppressed by the thought of what was before her on the morrow, and it was in 
a half-dreamy state that early on the following morning she began her 
journey, with Mrs. Stanhope and Clarissa, in the large carriage, along the high 
road, through the country that lay still in the dawning light. Suddenly a folded 
paper, weighted with a small stone, flew through the air into the carriage 
window. 

“Good-bye, Elsli. I wish I could go with you,” cried a voice from the road- 
side. It was Fred, who had not been able to finish his work before, and who 
had only painted his last snail just in season to throw his now illustrated list 
after Elsli. 


This last greeting brought the tears to Elsli’s eyes. She seemed now fully to 
realize that she was leaving home, leaving all who had ever known and loved 
her. Clarissa saw it all, and, taking Elsli’s hand in hers, she expressed, by the 
warm grasp that she gave her, a mother’s sympathy and love. 

For the next week the doctor’s family were busy talking over and over all 
the events of the past few weeks, from the arrival of little Nora to Elsli’s final 
departure. On the tenth day came a long letter from Elsli, which gave food for 
farther conversation. The mother and the aunt and the four brothers and sisters 
were all equally impatient to know the contents. The letter was addressed to 
Emma, who knew it from its envelope, opened it out, and exclaimed with 
delight: — 

“Tt is eight pages long! I will read it aloud to you” 

ROSEMOUNT ON THE RHINE, Sept. 28, 18 —. 

DEAR FRIEND, — Thank you a thousand times for your good advice, for 
without it I should never have dared to say a word about Fani. 

But I will begin at the beginning and tell you everything as it has 
happened. When Fred said good-bye and I drove away from you all, I had to 
cry a little! But Aunt Clarissa — this is what I am to call her always — was 
very kind, and talked to me, and bade me tell her everything that troubled me. 
Mrs. Stanhope shut her eyes and lay back in the carriage, so still that I thought 
she was asleep, so I thought it was a good time to tell Aunt Clarissa all about 
Fani, as you advised. She didn’t even know that there was such a person, so I 
had to tell her everything that had happened, and how long it was since I had 
seen him. She said of course I must see him in Basel, and that we should have 
plenty of time, as we were not going farther than that, that day. She said she 
would go with me to find him, and that Mrs. Stanhope would be perfectly 
willing. When we reached Basel we went to a big hotel. I never saw anything 
like it before. I could scarcely eat my dinner for joy that I was going to see 
Fani again. Directly after dinner Aunt Clarissa told Mrs. Stanhope that we 
wanted to go to see my brother, and Mrs. Stanhope said she would go with us, 


as she did not want to stay alone. 


We went across a long bridge, over a river, and quite a distance further. At 
last we came to some small houses, and we began to inquire for the painter 
Schulz. There we were right before his house. Mrs. Stanhope opened the door 
and went right into the work-shop, and we followed her. Fani sprang up with 
a great cry of joy, and threw his arms round Mrs. Stanhope, and his eyes were 
full of tears, for he was terribly homesick, and had never seen any one from 
home since he went away. Then he caught sight of me, and he was gladder 
still; and he wasn’t the least shy with Mrs. Stanhope — you know he never is 
— but he put his arms round her again, and exclaimed: — 

“Oh, you don’t know how glad I am to see some one from home!” 

You can’t imagine how kind she was to him. At last she told Fani to call 
his master, and when the man came she went out into another room to talk 
with him. After a while she came back, and then, what do you think? She 
asked Fani if he would not like to go and live with me at her house! I can’t 
begin to tell you how I felt. At first I could scarcely breathe for joy, and then I 
began to think I must have made a mistake; it couldn’t be true. But Fani cried 
out with delight, and he seized Mrs. Stanhope’s hand and looked at her so 
beseechingly, and he promised to work as hard as he could, and do everything 
to please her if he might only go. “You shall,” she said; and then she told him 
when to meet us at the railroad next day. What a promise for Fani and me! 

As we were going back to the hotel, Mrs. Stanhope said to Aunt Clarissa, 
“Did you notice the resemblance? Doesn’t he look at you out of his big brown 
eyes just as my Philo did?” Aunt Clarissa saw the likeness too, and said that 
was the reason that she took a fancy to Fani the moment she saw him. You 
see, Philo was Nora’s little brother. In the evening, Mrs. Stanhope spoke 
several times about the likeness, and it was the first time that she had talked 
with us at all. All that night I kept thinking it was too good to be true; it must 
be a dream; but the next morning, when we got to the railroad station, there 
was Fani, and he had been waiting three hours, ever since six o’clock. Mrs. 
Stanhope laughed a little at his impatience — it was the first time she had 
laughed at all. 


All day long we travelled in the railway carriage, and Fani was as happy as 
he could be. When we stopped at a station, and Aunt Clarissa was going to get 
out and fetch us something to eat, Mrs. Stanhope stopped her and said: “No, 
no; we have an escort now, he must wait upon us.” Then she explained to Fani 
what he was to do, and you ought to have seen how he ran about and did it all 
so handily, and he kept looking at Mrs. Stanhope to see if she was pleased; 
and she was pleased, that was plain enough. In the evening we stopped at 
Mainz on the Rhine, and Mrs. Stanhope said we should see the river in the 
morning. And the next day, what do you think? we went on a splendid 
steamboat; no one can possibly understand it without seeing it. Fani was like 
a crazy creature all day, he was so wild with delight; and Mrs. Stanhope let 
him run about all over the boat and look at everything. Sometimes I didn’t see 
him for an hour at a time! By and by he came and took your present, and said 
he was going to draw everything that he had seen, and just how the whole 
boat was arranged, so that he should never forget it. And he wants me to 
thank you a great deal for the beautiful present. I forgot to say that before. 

In the evening, when we left the boat, we found a carriage and a wagon 
waiting for us. We drove for half an hour or more, and then we came to Mrs. 
Stanhope’s house. It is a large house, standing in the middle of a garden, and 
with large trees about it. When we got out of the carriage, Fani whispered to 
me, “Do you suppose I shall work in the stables or in the garden?” Of course I 
couldn’t tell him; I did not even know what I was to do myself. But nothing 
has turned out as we thought it would. At first Mrs. Stanhope was so sad that 
we did not see her at all for three days. Aunt Clarissa was just as kind as she 
could be. She took us all about the garden and showed us the place where 
Philo was buried; a white cross stands there with his name on it. And Nora 
was buried by his side, under a big linden. 

On the fourth day Mrs. Stanhope came to table with us, and after dinner 
she talked very kindly with us, and said that now it was time for us to begin to 
work. Oh, how surprised Fani and I were when we found out what we were to 
do! What kind of hard work do you guess it is? No work at all! You won’t 


believe it, but it is true. We just sit all the morning in the school-room and 


study! The teacher comes at nine o’clock and stays till one, and Fani and I are 
the only scholars! Of course Fani is much cleverer than I am; but the teacher 
is very kind, and when I cannot do my lessons he only says: “Come, be brave, 
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and you’ll soon do as well as your brother!” I get along very well, and I am 
not so ashamed as I was when all the children in school were ahead of me. It 
is one o’clock before we know it, and we are glad when school-time comes 
the next day. After dinner we all go into the garden; and Mrs. Stanhope takes 
Fani with her, and he talks with her about his lessons and his ideas about all 
sorts of things; and it is easy to see that she likes him very much, better of 
course than she does me; you know how frank he is. He tells her just how he 
feels and how glad he is to be here with her, and he thanks her over and over 
again for all her kindness, and he holds her hand tight; and, when he looks up 
at her so beaming with happiness, she strokes his hair, and seems more fond 
of him than I have ever seen her of any one except Nora. But I can never do 
as Fani does; though I have just the same feelings, I cannot speak them out; 
and I’m afraid she does not think that I am so grateful, and I can quite 
understand that she cannot care as much for me as for Fani. But Aunt Clarissa 
is very good to me, and, when we come in out of the garden, I go into a room 
with her and she teaches me to sew and to embroider as you do. Tell Oscar 
that, even if I don’t succeed in finding people to form a society, I will at any 
rate work him a beautiful banner, — Aunt Clarissa says that I may, — so he 
must be sure to write me what he wants for a motto. While I am working, 
Fani has a lesson in drawing; a teacher comes for two hours. Mrs. Stanhope 
almost always sits with him during this lesson, for she is delighted that Fani 
learns so quickly, and draws such beautiful things already. 

After that Fani and I go into the garden by ourselves and play about as 
much as we like. We run into every corner of it, for all about are stone seats to 
rest on, and white marble statues, and the garden is large and beautiful and 
stretches way down to the river; and there stand the great lindens, and it is all 
the most splendid and beautiful place in the world. Please tell Fred that I am 


looking all the time after beetles and such things, but I haven’t been able to 


catch any; he mustn’t be vexed with me, perhaps I shall succeed better by and 
by. 

After supper Aunt Clarissa sits down at the piano, and we sing Nora’s 
favorite song and several others that she has taught me. Generally Fani sits in 
the other room and draws by himself; but when he sings with us it sounds 
much better, and it’s only when he sings, too, that Mrs. Stanhope comes in to 
listen. After this, we get our lessons ready for the next day. But time passes 
much too quickly here; and Fani and I are always sorry when the day is over 
and we have to go to bed. I am almost never tired now; and, oh, it is so lovely 
to live here and to be with Fani. When we go in to our meals, Aunt Clarissa 
always says, “Thank God that we have children again with us at table!” And 
yesterday Mrs. Stanhope answered: “I think you would like to have the house 
full of children.” And Aunt Clarissa replied, “I should never have too many of 
them.” Then Mrs. Stanhope said: “Next year we must invite our friends from 
Switzerland to visit us; all four of the doctor’s children; and you can take little 
Rikli under your special charge.” At these words Fani shouted for joy; but I 
couldn’t utter a sound; I could scarcely swallow, I was so delighted. Aunt 
Clarissa clapped her hands and said, “Elsli must write directly and invite 
them, so that we may make sure of them”; and, afterwards, she said to me 
again, “What a splendid plan that is of Mrs. Stanhope’s!” In the evening Fani 
and I went all round the garden to pick out all the places that we particularly 
want to show you. Fred will be able to catch his own insects. Fani is going to 
write you a long letter, and then one to Oscar; but first he wants to draw a 
picture of the linden trees and the little spot under them, to send you for a 
present. We send our love to you all a thousand times, and beg you to give it 
to our father and mother and the little boys. 

Fani sends his special love to you. 

Your true friend, 

ELSLI. 

When the letter was finished, there came a burst of shouting and hand- 
clapping that seemed as if it would never stop. Such good news for the 


children! What a prospect of delights! The mother and aunt sympathized in 


their pleasure; but they took the greatest satisfaction in the thought that their 
anxiety for Fani was forever relieved, and that God had led the two children 
whose welfare lay so near their hearts, by such unlooked-for ways, into a 
happy and hopeful life. 

Which of the four children was most pleased with the prospect of the visit 
to the villa on the Rhine, it would be impossible to say. They could talk of 
nothing else, and think of nothing else. Oscar saw in imagination whole 
armies of Swiss collected there, and united in one fraternal society by his 
efforts, with Fani’s help. He began at once to employ every spare moment in 
searching for a motto for the promised banner. Emma was in a condition of 
almost feverish joy. Fani was really on the road to become a painter, and her 
long-cherished wish was being accomplished. Now that Mrs. Stanhope was 
evidently so fond of him, surely everything would be done for his 
improvement. But she could hardly wait for the time to come for their visit, 
for every day she had some new idea for his future that she longed to tell him. 
Fred had his hands full of preparations. He looked forward to making such an 
increase of his collections that he was afraid he should not have room to 
contain them all. He induced his aunt to promise him all the useless boxes in 
the house, and all winter long he stored them away in his room in readiness 
for the expected occupants. 

Little Rikli enjoyed the anticipation of the summer with pure delight. She 
was never so happy as when with Fred, yet her pleasure in being with him had 
been always mixed with fright; but she was sure that under the protection of 
good Aunt Clarissa there would be no danger that frogs or beetles should be 
allowed to annoy her, or that any unpleasant creatures would crawl out upon 
her under the shady lindens by the river. 

Fani and Elsli grew better and happier every day; they had but one 
unsatisfied wish — that the summer would come; so that they might welcome 
their dear old friends to their new home, and show them its beauties and share 
its blessings with them. 

Aunt Clarissa took great pains that the two children committed to her care 


should not forget the good Father in heaven who had provided such a home 


for them. She led them often to the spot where Philo and Nora lay buried, and 
reminded them how quickly and unexpectedly sorrow may be changed into 
joy, as they had themselves experienced; then she told them that just so 
quickly joy may be changed to sorrow, and that into the brightest sunshine the 
shadow of death may fall; so that only those can live happy and secure who 
have full trust in God, who holds all life in his hand, and who makes both joy 


and sorrow work together for good to those who love him. 


VOLUME TWO 





DINO AND CORNELLI HAD UNDERTAKEN A GREAT WORK; THEY 
WERE LAYING OUT MARTHA’S GARDEN 


CHAPTER I. 


THE NEW HOME. 


Ks 


WINTER WAS OVER and gone. The early summer roses had opened again, 
and raised their heads high about the villa on the Rhine. They glowed and 
blossomed in all the garden-beds, and glistened in the sunshine, and sent their 
sweet perfume far and near on every breeze. On the pebbly path that led down 
from the splashing fountain to the lindens by the river, Fani and Elsli 
scampered back and forth, drinking in the fragrant air. 

“Do you know where Mrs. Stanhope’s house gets its name?” asked Fani, 
as he stood by a bed of flowers, watching with delight the airy butterflies 
flitting from blossom to blossom, and then floating away as in ecstacy up into 
the blue air. 

“Of course I do,” answered Elsli; “it is called Rosemount because there are 
so many rose-bushes stretching from up here way down to the lindens.” 

“Well, that’s true; but there’s nothing melancholy about it,” said Fani, 
reproachfully. “What makes you look so sad, Elsli? You almost always look 
sad nowadays, and it isn’t right, for I’m sure there’s no reason for it. And Mrs. 
Stanhope notices it, too, and she doesn’t like it very well; she must think that 
you are horribly ungrateful, and that you don’t realize how well off we are. 
And yet you can’t help realizing it when you think how it used to be at 
home.” 

“Yes; I do think of it, and I realize it all perfectly, Fani; and I am not a bit 
ungrateful. But you see I can’t express it to Mrs. Stanhope; I wish I could. 
And then, besides, Fani,” she added, after a pause, “Aunt Clarissa has often 
told me that when we are well off ourselves, and have everything we need, 
and more, too, we ought to think all the more about the poor, and do what we 
can to help them. And I am always thinking about them, and wishing that I 


could share some of the good things we enjoy with those who have none.” 


“What do you mean, Elsli?” cried Fani; “there is no one about here who is 
poor; even the men and women-servants live like gentlefolk. Have you never 
noticed that Lina, the chambermaid, wears a hat when she goes out, and a red 
and yellow shawl, just like Mrs. Bickel? And what red cheeks the cook has! 
She has enough to eat, I’m sure; and the coachman wears gloves when he 
drives.” 

“Yes, I know; but I mean — well, you see we have a great deal of time to 
ourselves, and can run round in the garden and amuse ourselves, and I can’t 
help thinking that I might be doing something useful. I might knit some 
stockings for the children at home if I had some yarn, but I don’t like to ask 
for any; Ihave so many things.” 

“Why, of course you can’t ask for it, Elsli; what are you thinking of? And 
you know how many clothes and things Mrs. Stanhope is always sending to 
mother? Only last week a big bundle went off; don’t you remember, Elsli?” 

“Yes, I know all that; but what I mean is that I want to do something 
myself, and not go on taking my own comfort and enjoyment when so many 
other people are suffering.” 

“But you know the doctor said you must take comfort; and he told Mrs. 
Stanhope not to let you sit at your books and study all the time, but to keep 
you a great deal in the open air. Come, let’s run all round the big rose-bed, 
and draw in long breaths of that delicious perfume. How strong it is! I can 
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smell it way off here. Come!” and Fani took hold of his sister’s hand and 
began to run. But she held back. 

“I can’t run as you do, Fani,” she said, breathing heavily; “I would rather 
go down to the stone seat under the lindens by the river and sit a while.” 

“Now you see, Elsli,” said Fani, as he walked slowly by her side down 
towards the river, “now you see how soon you get tired. It is a good thing for 
you that you have this garden to stay in. And how lovely it is down here, too! 
do you notice? there’s quite a different smell here, and its delicious!” 

Fani was already seated on the bench, and he leaned back against the trunk 


of the old linden, whose head was crowned with flowers that diffused a sweet 


perfume through the air. The fresh foaming waves of the river ran below, 
bathing the low hanging branches as they flowed along. 

“Oh, how beautiful it is here! It will do you good to shout as loud as you 
can, Elsli. I’m sure it would make you feel better.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said the girl assentingly, but no joyous look came into her 
pale face, such as shone from Fani’s eyes. “When I sit here I always think of 
Nora. There’s such a beautiful view of the sunset from here. And then I think 
of the evening when she went away, how the whole sky was golden, as if the 
heavens were open, and you could look right into them and see the crystal 
river flowing there forever. Whenever it is a clear evening, and the red clouds 
come in the west, I always think that Nora is looking down at me and 
beckoning me to come to her. How dearly I should love to go!” 

Fani sprang to his feet in great distress. 

“How can you talk so, Elsli? Here we are living so happily together. 
Nobody was ever so happy as we are, and yet you talk as if it was all nothing, 
and all you want is to die! I’m sure I don’t want to die, and you ought not to. 
And if you were to talk in this way to Mrs. Stanhope just once, what do you 
suppose would happen? I can tell you — she’d just send us straight home, I 
know; and how would you like that? And I’m certain that she means to have 
us stay here always; for several times when I’ve said something about being a 
painter she has begun to talk about the future, and she takes it for granted that 
you and I are to live with her. Just think of that! Then I shall be a gentleman 
and you a lady like Mrs. Stanhope, and then—” 

“Oh, Fani, you trouble me still more when you talk so,” interrupted Elsli, 
sadly. “I see more plainly every day that I can never be what Mrs. Stanhope 
wants me to be. I am afraid she will be more and more vexed about it, and 
will like me less and less. And you too will be ashamed of me by and by, 
because I cannot be what you would like to have me.” 

Fani had seated himself again at Elsli’s side, but at these words he sprang 
again to his feet, crying out reproachfully: — 

“Oh, Elsli, what strange notions have you taken into your head? It isn’t 


pleasant in you to talk so. Why don’t you think of all the nice things there are, 


and what good times we have together, and let all these melancholy ideas 
go?” 

“T don’t think of melancholy things on purpose, Fani, and I wish I did not 
at all,” said Elsli, pleadingly. “It is this way. Whenever I begin to think of 
something very pleasant, then sad thoughts come into my mind, and I keep 
wondering whether there isn’t something that I can do for those in trouble, 
and then I am unhappy because I can’t think of anything. I see so many things 
that you don’t see, and I can’t get them out of my head all day long.” 

“What sort of things?” asked the boy in surprise. 

“Well, for instance, twice when we have been coming home from our 
afternoon walk, we have met a man with a heavy shovel on his shoulder, and 
you didn’t notice him because you were so busy talking with Mrs. Stanhope. 
The man looked down on the ground, just as father does when he comes home 
at night all tired out and says, ‘We shall hardly pull through, if I work ever so 
hard; I’m afraid we can’t keep out of debt.’ I’m sure that man is worried just 
as father was, and I keep thinking if I could only go after him and find out 
where he lives, I might do him some good, perhaps.” 

“But you mustn’t do that,” cried Fani, much horrified. “Don’t you 
remember how Mrs. Stanhope told us in the very beginning that we must 
never go into any house where we didn’t know the people? and that we 
mustn’t speak first to people we don’t know, as we do at home? You must not 
go and talk to that man. Do you hear, Elsli? Mrs. Stanhope would be very 
angry with you.” 

Elsli thought for a while. Presently she said, “I do not believe that Mrs. 
Stanhope meant that I should not speak to a poor man who is in trouble, as 
this man is. She only meant that we mustn’t talk with people who ask us 
questions about where we came from and how we live at home. I don’t 
believe she meant people like this man at all.” 

“Oh, Elsli, you can’t make distinctions, that way,” said Fani, impatiently. 
“All we have to do is to mind what we are told, and not speak to strange 
people or go to their houses. Now let’s talk about something else; this sort of 


talk is tiresome. Come here; I’ll show you something.” 


The children sat down again side by side on the stone bench, with their 
heads close together, and Fani took something out of his pocket which they 
both examined carefully. It was a small, nicely painted landscape, in fresh 
bright colors. Elsli studied it silently. 

“Do you see what it is?” asked Fani. 

“Yes, indeed, I knew it at the first glance. It is Rosemount; there are the 
roses and the linden trees. How beautifully you have done it, Fani! Won’t 
Emma be delighted when she sees it, and surprised too? I’m sure she has no 
idea that you can paint so well!” 

“Pm so glad she is coming,” cried the lad, and his face glowed with 
pleasure. “There is no one that I can talk with about being a painter as I can 
with her. She understands just how I feel, and is as much interested in it as I 
am myself.” 

“Are you still bent on being an artist?” asked Elsli. 

“Yes, indeed, more and more. Every day, and after every drawing lesson, I 
care about it more than ever before. I don’t say anything about it, because I 
see that Mrs. Stanhope doesn’t like the idea. You see, Elsli, she means to keep 
us with her all our lives, just as if we were her own children. I’m sure of it, 
from a great many things that she has said. We can stay here just as long as 
we don’t do anything to displease her, and of course we sha’n’t do that. 
Several times when I’ve said that I should like to be a painter, Mrs. Stanhope 
has said that it was a very good profession for persons who had no home, and 
were obliged to live alone, and could travel as much as they pleased in foreign 
countries. She said I might paint at Rosemount as much as I chose, but that I 
must not make it my business, because then I should have to go away to live. 
So you see that she is quite decided that we are to stay here.” 

Elsli shook her head. 

“I don’t know, Fani. It seems to me that we don’t belong here in this 
beautiful house. Don’t you feel so too, Fani? Somehow as if we were only 
here on a visit, and that to-morrow we might be going away again.” 

“There you are again with the old story,” said Fani, rather vexed, for this 


doubt was very distasteful to him. 


The time which they had to spend in the garden was now over, and hand in 
hand they passed back up the white pebbly path, and by the sweet-scented 
rose-beds, and entered the hall, which stood with wide-open doors on the 


garden side. 


CHAPTER Il. 


A JOURNEY. 


Rs 


GREAT WAS THE excitement in the doctor’s house at Buchberg. July had 
come at last, and the long-looked-for journey was at hand. Only one more 
day! The big trunk was packed and locked and placed in the lower hall, ready 
to go. Now there were only the hand-bags and satchels to be filled with the 
last needful articles. This task was not so easy as one might expect, however. 
On the contrary, mother and aunty found it the most difficult part of the 
whole. For the three older children had received permission to choose each 
the things which he wanted most to fill up his own bag, with the express 
understanding that these must be useful things. But the three had their own 
definitions of “useful.” So they worked with all their might, running, 
breathless, up stairs and down, loaded with most extraordinary articles, most 
of which were rejected by the packers as utterly unsuitable, and consigned to 
the places whence they came. 

Fred came first with four great boxes under each arm, which were tied up 
with so many strings, that no accident could have opened them if they had 
gone all the way round the world. These he brought to his aunt, while Emma 
was, at the same time, pressing upon her mother a heavy roll, which she had 
brought under one arm, and an enormous package which she could scarcely 
carry. 

“Those can’t go, Fred,” said his aunt, decidedly. “I couldn’t possibly get 
those eight boxes into this bag, and what’s the use? You certainly can’t need 
whatever there is in them.” 

“Yes, I do, aunty; six of them are full of living creatures which I must carry 
with me to take care of them, or they would all die. The other two have in 
them specimens of beetles and snails and other things of the same kinds as 


those I expect to find near the Rhine, but, of course, they are somewhat 


different, and I want to carry these to compare with those, don’t you see, 
aunty? Perhaps if we squeeze the boxes with all our might we can get them in, 
except those that have the live creatures.” 

“No, Fred, it can’t be done,” said his aunt, kindly. “Take them back into 
your room; and you needn’t be in the least anxious. I’ll take care of the live 
ones while you are gone, and, as to the others, when you want to compare any 
of them with what you find, write to me about it, and I will send you as good 
a description as I can make.” 

Meantime, Mrs. Stein had been gazing in despair at the two huge, 
misshapen packages which Emma had placed upon the table to be put into her 
hand-bag. 

“What have you in that big roll? It is too large to go even into the trunk! 
What are you thinking about?” she cried. 

“Oh, mamma, can’t they be tied on the outside of the bag? I could carry 
them all together myself. I do want to take them with me so much. In the roll 
are ever so many drawing-copies, such as we had at school, and some that 
were given us on the Christmas-tree. Fani spoke of them in one of his letters, 
and I’m sure he’ll be delighted to have them. I put in all ours, and I borrowed 
some from the master, who said I could have them if I would take great care 
of them and bring them safely back again.” 

“What foolishness, Emma! You seem to forget that, for the last year, Fani 
has had his own drawing-teacher, who gives his pupils what he thinks best for 
them to copy, and, doubtless, has plenty of patterns of all kinds. So take the 
roll away; it would be absurd to carry it. And that hideous bundle, what is in 
it? It is twice too big to go in here.” 

“I was afraid it would be,” said Emma, rather crestfallen. “But I thought I 
could carry it in my lap, and, really, I must take it, mamma. It is that book 
which I chose for a Christmas present, you know; the ‘Lives of Distinguished 
Painters.’ I want to carry it for Fani to read; and, for fear of hurting the 
handsome binding, I wrapped it up in two petticoats and a waterproof cloak 
and a small table-cloth, and then I put some enamel-cloth outside the whole.” 


“You do get hold of most unfortunate ideas, my child! we shall never get 
ready at this rate. Come, we’ll take the book out of all these wrappings, and 
then perhaps we can get it in. But you haven’t brought anything that you 
really need, though you have had such a long time to think about it all. And 
here aunty and I are standing waiting and can’t get through, because you have 
nothing ready for us.” 

At this moment aunty exclaimed, in a tone of alarm: — 

“For pity’s sake, Oscar! what is that that you are tugging along?” 

With a tremendous racket Oscar came into the room, dragging behind him 
a drum, which he could not carry, because in one hand he had a large bunch of 
bells and in the other a harmonica and a flute. 

“Oscar dear, your own good-sense can tell you that you can’t get a drum 
into this bag; to say nothing of the other instruments. What in the world do 
you want with them? Mrs. Stanhope wouldn’t thank you for such music!” 

“Tt isn’t for the house, aunty,” answered the boy. “It is for the festival out- 
of-doors. I’ve taken only Fred’s small drum, because mine is too large. See if 
it won’t go in here!” and Oscar measured the drum against his travelling-bag, 
only to be compelled to acknowledge that it was too large by half. The bells, 
too, had to be laid aside, though the boy complained that they were absolutely 
needed to call the guests together at the festival. 

“Whose flute is that?” asked the aunt; “it is a beauty.” 

“It belongs to Feklitus. He is learning to play on it; and he was glad 
enough to lend it to me, because while it’s gone he can’t be made to practise!” 

Mother and aunt agreed that the flute must not be packed without the 
consent of Feklitus’ parents. 

Fred came now with an armful of articles of various kinds for his bag, and 
behind him appeared Kathri, saying: — 

“Mrs. Bickel wants to see Mrs. Stein.” 

“This isn’t a very good time to choose,” said Mrs. Stein, with a sigh. “I 
shall have to leave this all to you,” she added, turning to her sister; “and, 
children, you really must make up your minds what is necessary to take, and 


not bring all sorts of useless stuff, that only has to be carried back again.” 


With these words Mrs. Stein went into the room where her guest was 
sitting. It was easy to see that Mrs. Bickel had something very important on 
her mind. She had on her fine red and yellow shawl, and on her hat a bunch of 
large white feathers, higher and bushier than Mrs. Stein had ever seen in her 
life. The doctor’s wife greeted her guest with the fervent though unspoken 
hope that that lady would immediately unfold the object of her coming, so 
that the visit might speedily come to a close, and she herself go back to her 
children’s packing. Not so; Mrs. Bickel opened the conversation with a 
remark upon the weather, which she thought was growing worse and worse. 
Mrs. Stein agreed with her. Then followed “the cherries”; they had not 
ripened well this summer. From “cherries” she came to “apples,” a natural 
association of ideas. Mrs. Stein burned with impatience. Her mind would run 
on the travelling-bags. Could aunty pack them alone? Would not the most 
important things be left out, after all, and a great many useless ones put in? 
That reminded her of the flute, and she hastened to ask whether Feklitus had 
his parents’ permission to lend it. This gave Mrs. Bickel the opening she had 
been wanting. She said that it was a good thing that Oscar wanted to take the 
flute; for her husband had decided to let Feklitus take the trip to the Rhine; 
and he could play on the flute to Mrs. Stanhope; all the more, because none of 
the doctor’s children were musical. 

She and Mr. Bickel thought, too, that it would be pleasant for their son to 
be there with the others, and that it would show people that the doctor’s 
children had other and better acquaintances at home than the two poor 
children whom Mrs. Stanhope had taken with her. 

But here Mrs. Stein interrupted the stream of words to say that there was 
no occasion for that, as Mrs. Stanhope had seen for herself that Fani and Elsli 
were her children’s most intimate friends. She then inquired whether Mrs. 
Bickel wished Feklitus to go with her children. 

Mrs. Bickel declared that she should not think of such a thing as that. In 
that case Mrs. Stanhope would naturally ask him to stay at her house, which 
of course they would not allow; as if he could not afford to pay for his 


lodging! But she would be glad if Oscar would write as soon as convenient 


and tell Feklitus the best way to go, and also find out the chief hotel in the 
neighborhood. Then, if Oscar would meet him on his arrival, and show him 
the way to it, Feklitus would take a room there, and spend the time between 
meals with the children at Mrs. Stanhope’s. His father meant to go himself 
very soon to visit his young relatives, as it was only proper that he should do; 
and he would bring the boy home. 

Mrs. Stein listened patiently to this long discourse, but her thoughts often 
wandered away into the next room, to aunty and the bags. How were they 
getting on all this time? 

She promised Mrs. Bickel that Oscar would do what she asked, and now 
she hoped the visit was coming to a close. But there was more to ask. How 
many suits of clothes did she think needed for such a journey? Would six new 
ones be enough? Wouldn’t it be well to fill one trunk entirely with new shirts, 
so that they needn’t be washed away from home; hotel laundry work was so 
bad. Mrs. Stein only replied that she had not so many suits to give her 
children, and that Mrs. Bickel must decide such questions for herself. 

It was growing dark before the visit came to an end, and Mrs. Stein 
hastened back into the other room. The packing was done, and aunty had gone 
away with Oscar. The other children were complaining that they wanted her, 
and they didn’t see why Oscar should keep her all to himself. 

Little Rikli had been watching all the preparations with the keenest 
interest, and, as it turned out, with an unfortunate effect. For mother and 
aunty, having decided that the child was too young to go so far from home, 
had persuaded her, by the prospect of many delightful treats and excursions 
with them, to make up her mind that she would far rather stay at home, than 
go on this long, uncertain journey without them. But alas! all this delightful 
stir of preparation had fascinated the child, and completely changed her views 
on the subject. She was seized with a desire to go too, and she suddenly burst 
into a loud scream, which increased every instant under Emma’s scolding, and 
was only intensified by Fred’s taunting song: — 

“Hanseli is a cry-baby, Rikli is another; She’s so exactly like him, He must 
be her brother.” 


In the midst of this hubbub, the mother entered, and at once interposed her 
tranquillizing influence. She lifted Rikli from the floor, where she sat in the 
midst of the luggage, and called the other two to sit quietly down at her side. 
On this last evening, she said, she wanted to have a little peaceful time with 
them; and Emma and Fred were very glad to consult her about the various 
questions which lay on their minds, which they had meant to ask aunty about, 
when Oscar so unceremoniously usurped her. 

As Rikli listened to the conversation which followed, and learned how 
many things her brother and sister were in doubt about, — as to their behavior 
in Mrs. Stanhope’s house, and what they should say and do there, and what 
they could not, — she made up her mind that it was far better for her to stay 
quietly at home with her mother and aunty; and the prospect of walks and 
drives with them, and of the biggest share of all the cherry and apple cakes, 
seemed more attractive than the very doubtful circumstances in which the 
others would be placed. So Rikli became quite reconciled to her lot, and was 
in good-humor again. 

Oscar had meantime led his aunt into an unused bedroom on the ground 
floor, and, having locked the door for farther security from interruption, he 
announced that he had something very important to consult her about. He had 
been all winter hunting for suitable mottoes for his new banner, and had 
pressed so many friends into the service, that he had collected no fewer than 
thirty-five beautiful mottoes, any one of which would have been perfectly 
satisfactory. From such wealth it seemed impossible to choose, yet some 
choice must be made. One banner would hold only one motto, and even 
Oscar, with all his enthusiasm, could scarcely hope to have thirty-five banners 
for the sake of using them all. Aunty must help him decide, and already 
before this last afternoon they had had at least a dozen consultations on the 
subject, in which they had gradually succeeded in reducing the number of 
candidates to three. And now the final selection must be made, and Oscar and 
his aunt could not agree upon it. His aunt wanted him to make his own choice, 
but he was not willing to decide against her opinion; yet he could not give up 


his own; he hoped by farther argument to bring her over to his side. 


“Now, aunty,” he said, when the door was safely locked, “we must settle 
this about the motto. I will repeat them all three over again, and you really 
must choose. First I’ll say the one you like best: — 

“Drums beat and banners fly Our Festival to grace; Long live all men, we 
cry; But guests we forward place.’ 

“Now that’s a good motto, aunty, but you see I can’t pack the drum, and so 
it won’t suit very well to say ‘drums beat,” — will it?” 

“There must be plenty of drums there, and perhaps Fani has one,” said his 
aunt. “And I’m sure the motto is a very good one. However, let me hear the 
second. I’ve forgotten just how it goes.” 

““Come to our Festival! come all! Come from Switzerland! Conductor, let 
your tickets fall! And, fireman, stay your hand! You who make boots, or who 
brew beer, You one and all are welcome here.’ 

“Don’t you think that is, after all, better than the other, aunty?” 

“Yes, it is certainly very good, but it is too long. It would take Elsli such a 
time to embroider it.” 

“That settles it, then,” said Oscar, well pleased that his aunt found a 
decisive reason for rejecting another. “Now, then, for the last, short and 
energetic: — 

“Freedom we shout! Freedom for all! Freedom for ever and aye! We will 
not yield till all chains fall, And tyrants are banished or die!’ 

“Do you hear that, aunty?” 

“Yes, my dear, I can’t help hearing it, and it’s very spirited, but it doesn’t 
mean anything. I don’t know of any ‘tyrants’ that need to be banished or die, 
do you? It isn’t to be thought of. Take the first, or, if you don’t like that, 
choose another from the list.” 

But Oscar was obstinate. The first he wouldn’t have, and he must 
somehow or other bring his aunt over to accept this one. 

“But, aunty,” he began in a tone of remonstrance, “there were tyrants once; 
don’t you remember the poem about Dionysius, the tyrant? And if there have 
been once, there may be again, and then this verse would be splendid; don’t 


you think so?” 


Before aunty could respond to this appeal, came a fearful pounding at the 
door, which put a stop to the discussion. Fred and Emma, having hunted over 
the rest of the house in vain, had at last bethought themselves of this 
apartment; and, finding the door locked, they felt sure that the objects of their 
search were within. 

Emma called through the keyhole: — 

“Come, aunty, please, quick! Supper is ready, and papa has come, and 
mamma sent us to call you.” 

And Fred shouted in a still louder tone: — 

“Come along, Oscar; papa is asking for you.” 

All was over. His aunt opened the door at once, and Oscar had to follow 
her. 

The next morning, when the carriage had been rolled out of the coach- 
house and stood waiting for the horses, to which the groom was giving the 
last polish in the stable, Dr. Stein came into the room where the mother and 
aunt were putting the final touches to the preparation of the children for the 
journey. 

“T must say good-bye now. My patients cannot be kept waiting, and I must 
go. One word to you, Oscar. Be careful not to carry your schemes too far 
while you are visiting. Here, at home, every one knows you; and, if you do a 
foolish thing, they say: ‘It’s the doctor’s boy; he’ll soon be set right.’ But now 
you will have only yourself to depend upon; so don’t go into anything 
heedlessly. Don’t undertake anything which you are not quite sure about, so 
that no unpleasant consequences may result either for yourself or for the lady 
whose guest you are to be. You must remember that you will displease Mrs. 
Stanhope if you do a wrong or foolish thing. You are old enough to 
understand me without farther explanation. Do not forget. Now good-bye, my 
boy, and you too, Emma; good-bye, Fred. Be happy and be good.” 

With these words the father shook all three pairs of outstretched hands and 
was off. 

The mother drew Emma to the other side of the room for a word of 
admonition. The big roll of paper and the book that the little girl had been so 


anxious to have at Christmas, and was now so determined to take with her, 
roused anxious thoughts in the mother’s mind, and she felt that she must 
speak seriously to the child, warning her not to instigate Fani to any 
undertaking which Mrs. Stanhope might not approve. She reminded Emma 
that Fani was now very well off, and that the prospect before him was very 
bright, if Mrs. Stanhope should decide to take him under her protection. But it 
was of the greatest importance that he should do nothing to displease Mrs. 
Stanhope, and Emma would certainly never forgive herself if she should be 
the means of leading him to act contrary to his benefactress’ wishes. 

Emma understood the value of her mother’s suggestion and promised to 
heed her advice, adding earnestly that she would try to think of different ways 
in which Fani could make himself agreeable to Mrs. Stanhope. 

“You’d far better not think about it at all, my child,” replied her mother. 
“Enjoy with Fani the pleasures and advantages of his life, and don’t try to 
bring about any special event, as you are so fond of doing. And one thing 
more: don’t forget to pray every day to God to protect you and to help you to 
carry out all your good resolutions. Now that you are leaving home, my only 
comfort is that our Father’s hand is still about you, there as well as here. 
Promise me that you will pray for the heavenly blessing every night, as we do 
together at home.” 

Emma promised not to neglect her morning and evening prayers, and 
begged her mother to have no anxiety about her. 

Meanwhile, aunty had been standing by the window, talking with Fred. 

“Pray be careful,” she said, “never by any chance to let one of your small 
creatures, even the prettiest one, escape out of your pockets upon the table or 
the floor. In fact, you would do better not to put them into your pockets at all, 
for fear of some such mishap, as often occurs at home. It would spoil all the 
pleasure of your visit; for Mrs. Stanhope would neither understand nor 
forgive such carelessness.” 

“Don’t worry, aunty,” replied the boy; “Pl fix them so they can’t stir. P1 
bring them all safe home to you, and I’m sure you will be delighted with 


them.” 


Rikli had been meanwhile listening to one person and another, catching the 
words of warning and advice as they were given to the three travellers, and 
dwelling with pride and pleasure at the thought that she was the only one who 
did not need any caution. 

To her aunt’s closing words to Fred, she added quickly: — 

“Yes, yes! how Mrs. Stanhope would stare to see a horrid frog or a red 
snail or a blind worm come hopping over her white table-cloth!” 

“Well, I think any one would stare, to see a snail or a worm hop 
anywhere!” said the boy laughing. 

“You’d see what she would say, and how she would put you out of the 
house in no time, and take all your food away.” 

“I don’t believe I should see her say anything at all,” retorted Fred, with 
another laugh. 

“You’d find out how it would be, when you were sent home in disgrace; 
and you’d be ashamed to be seen in the railway carriage, and by the children 
in school.” 

“T don’t mean to find out anything of the kind,” said Fred, and the contest 
dropped. 

The coachman cracked his whip as a signal that it was high time to start. 
Hurried good-byes were said; the children seized their bags, and seated 
themselves in the carriage; the horses started, and the journey was begun. 
Mother and aunt stood by the road-side, and waved their handkerchiefs till the 
carriage turned a corner and was lost to view. 

“Oh! I wish I knew that they would meet with no accident, and would all 
come home safe!” said the mother, with a sigh, as she turned back to the 
house. 

“That will be as God wills,” said her sister; “we must trust them to him, 
and pray him to send his angels to watch over them; that will be a better 


protection than any that we two could afford them.” 


CHAPTER Ill. 


ON THE BEAUTIFUL RHINE. 


Rs 


IN THE GARDEN at Rosemount was such an excitement and running to and 
fro as had never been seen there before. It was the day after the arrival of the 
three guests. Great had been the surprise of the doctor’s children, yesterday 
evening, when they were shown up stairs, to find three large rooms assigned 
for their use, one to each. For the house was so arranged that there was but 
one bed in each room. The windows of all three rooms overlooked the garden, 
and beyond could be seen the river. The children had never before been so 
royally lodged. Emma planned directly to spend long hours at her window, 
looking into the moonlight and listening to the river, as late as she chose, for 
no one would come to send her off to bed. Oscar looked about the large 
apartment, and thought what a fine place it would be to spread out his 
banners. They would not be in any one’s way, as they were at home; and no 
one would come and clear them out. Fred examined all the presses, tables, 
and drawers, and destined them to his special uses. 

The meeting of the five children was a most joyous one to them all. From 
the first moment they found themselves on as intimate a footing as if they had 
never been separated. Elsli and Fani were not changed as the doctor’s children 
had feared they might be; on the contrary, it seemed as if they were even 
nearer to their old friends. Fani was merrier and more lively than ever, and 
Elsli, although still somewhat shy, was more confiding than before, and just 
as amiable and obliging; and they both were so attractive in their nice clothes, 
that Emma took great delight in merely looking at them. 

The first morning was spent in emptying the big trunk, with Aunt 
Clarissa’s help, and in arranging the contents in the three rooms. In the 


afternoon the children were allowed to explore the house and garden, and to 


have a run in the meadows, that they might become acquainted with 
Rosemount and its surroundings. What a pleasure for them all! 

Emma’s first wish was to get down to the river-side, under the lindens, and 
to see the branches dip and rise and dip again into the swiftly flowing stream. 
Fani had drawn her a picture of it, and she must see it. It was Fani’s favorite 
spot, and he was ready enough to show it to her; so the two ran off together. 

Fred did not know which way to turn. He was fairly bewildered by all the 
living wonders that surrounded him; the glancing, gleaming, humming world 
of the rose-garden. Here a golden beetle crept across the lawn; there the air 
seemed full of gayly colored butterflies. On the edge of the fountain sat a 
golden-green lizard in the sun. Over on the hedge a great variety of wonderful 
insects swarmed on every leaf and twig! What a harvest he could gather! He 
ran about in every direction; he was beside himself with delight; discovering 
every moment something new and unexpected. Nor was this in the garden 
only. Down by the river, under the old trees, in the thick hedges, in the damp 
earth by the water-side, between the cracks of the stones by the river, he felt 
sure of countless treasures. He paid little attention to his friends or his brother 
and sister; he seemed to swim in an ocean of wealth, undreamed of before, 
and all within his grasp! 

Oscar, meantime, under Elsli’s guidance, had been examining every part of 
the garden; carefully observing everything as he walked along down to the 
Rhine, along the meadow-land and back to the court-yard, which was all 
walled in, and where two big oak-trees cast a far-reaching shadow. Around 
these oaks ran a wooden seat where one could sit in comfort under the thick 
protection of the leafy cover. Here the two children seated themselves; and 
Oscar looked thoughtfully across the broad meadow, around which ran a high 
hedge; a broad paved path led from the court-yard down to a gate-way of 
iron-work, which united the hedges that enclosed the whole estate. 

“And you say, Elsli,” said Oscar presently, “that beyond the hedges the 
land does not belong to Mrs. Stanhope at all?” 

“No, Oscar; a very large vineyard belongs to her besides. It is so large that 


you would not believe the quantity of grapes that she gets from it. It lies on 


the other side of the house, towards the Rhine.” 

“I don’t mean that,” said Oscar; “Fani showed me that this morning. I 
mean from the end of the meadow-land across the high-road there.” 

Elsli was quite sure that Mrs. Stanhope owned nothing beyond the high- 
road. 

“Do you see that little hill over there?” said Oscar, pointing in that 
direction. “There’s a wind-mill up there; see how finely the big wings go 
turning round in the wind, like huge banners waving for a festival, and 
inviting people from all sides to come and rejoice together. All the people 
who are to come to our celebration might camp out around the foot of that 
hill, and the speaker could stand up above there on that platform, and those 
huge flags would wave to and fro behind him and show where the festival 
was taking place, to all the neighboring country!” 

Oscar uttered these words in such a tone of enthusiasm that his companion 
caught the infection; but she hesitated. 

“Yes, it would be fine,” she said; “but don’t you think we should have to 
ask the miller’s leave?” 

Oscar thought this would not be at all necessary, as the meeting would do 
no harm to the mill or to the grass, which was evidently very short. He would 
go over and inspect the place himself. 

“How is the banner getting on, Elsli?” he asked presently. 

“Oh, I forgot it entirely!” said the girl, somewhat startled. “It is all ready, 
and I meant to put it in your bedroom to welcome you. You see, Oscar, I 
finished it; because Aunt Clarissa said that it would be prettier without a 
motto, if I put a wreath of Alpine roses on the Swiss flag, and so I 
embroidered one upon it.” 

But this did not suit Oscar at all; he wished to have his motto, his verses, 
over which he had spent so much trouble and had had so many discussions. 
He had no mind to drop it now; and he looked as if he had suffered a severe 
loss. Elsli saw his disappointment, and she hastened to propose a remedy. 
Why not put the motto on the other side of the banner? Oscar could print the 


verse in large letters on a piece of paper, and she would fasten it upon the 


banner, on the side opposite the Alpine roses. That was a clever thought. 
Oscar’s spirits rose again, and the banner would be really in the end far 
handsomer than he had expected. 

“You are the smartest girl I know, Elsli,” cried the lad; and this unexpected 
praise brought the color into Elsli’s cheeks, for she was little accustomed to 
notice, much less to commendation. 

“How many Swiss have you found and invited to join our society?” 
continued Oscar. 

Elsli confessed that she had discovered but one; the baker’s boy who 
brought fresh bread to the house every day; and she could not induce him to 
join the society. “I am very sorry,” she said, “that I could not do as you asked 
me; but we are not allowed to go into the kitchen and talk to the people that 
come there.” 

But Oscar was well satisfied. He only wanted to know at what time and 
from which direction the baker’s boy came every morning; and this Elsli told 
him. “All right!” he said; “I can help myself, now.” 

Meanwhile, Fani and Emma were walking up and down by the river-side, 
talking with constantly increasing eagerness. Emma had never been so 
excited; she had had a tremendous surprise. Since Fani had left home, she had 
never lost sight of her hope that he would become a great artist. He had never 
mentioned the subject in his letters, and it had been more and more evident 
that Mrs. Stanhope meant to educate the two children, as she would have done 
her own, in various branches, without any view to a special training for a life- 
work. Emma feared that Fani would lose his ambition to be an artist, and she 
set herself to work to counteract this danger. She had heard of a book called 
the “Lives of Celebrated Painters,” and she did not rest till her aunt promised 
to procure it for her at Christmas; for she thought it would inspire Fani with 
fresh enthusiasm to learn how artists had become great and celebrated. She 
now brought the book with her, and told Fani about it, in the hope that it 
would serve as a spur to arouse his dormant energies. What was her 


astonishment when Fani pushed the book away, and broke out passionately: 


“No, no; I will not read it! I will try not to think of it at all! You see, 
Emma, I have a drawing lesson every day; only now of course I do not, while 
you are here on a visit. And the more I draw, the more I want to; I can do 
much better than I used to, and the teacher has told me several times that I can 
certainly learn to be an artist.” 

Emma could not contain her joy at these words, and she cried out: — 

“Now it’s all right, Fani! You can be a painter, and I am sure you willbe a 
celebrated one, the most famous one in all the land. But why do not you tell 
Mrs. Stanhope directly that you want to do that and nothing else?” 

Fani shook his head and looked very much depressed. 

“Tt would be of no use. Mrs. Stanhope will not allow me to be an artist; I 
am sure of that. Once when we were walking, I said to her that I thought 
painting pictures was the greatest happiness a man could have; she said it was 
only a childish notion; and that when I grew up I should have very different 
ideas as to greatness and happiness. And since then she has taken me about 
the estate several times; for you know, Emma, that it is a very large property; 
great vineyards stretching for miles along the Rhine. She says there is nothing 
so desirable for a man as to own a large place, and to live on it; and I think 
she has the thought in her mind that she will keep me with her here on the 
estate; and of course it would be a great thing for me if she did. Just think of 
it. Always to live here as we do now; how terribly ungrateful I should be if I 
did not rejoice in such a prospect! Only — I must give up all idea of ever 
being an artist!” And Fani hung his head. 

“Oh, what a shame! It’s of no use thinking about it any more, then!” cried 
Emma, in tones of intense disappointment. “And I was just beginning to think 
that everything would turn out for you as I had hoped. It is too bad! I had such 
good fun reading the book, and putting your name in the place of the 
celebrated artist; like this— ‘In delicacy of drawing Fani von Buchberg stands 
far above all his compeers.’ For you know when you were celebrated, you 
would be spoken of so; for they always take the name of their birth-place, 


instead of their family name; and that would be particularly nice, because 


Hopli isn’t a very good name, but Fani von Buchberg sounds finely, doesn’t 
it? Listen!” And Emma read from the book. 

“Where Fani von Buchberg learned to mix his paints, is a mystery. Even to 
this day, he is the only one who can place such enchanting tones of color upon 
his canvas. Of course, that is a mistake; it ought to be shades of color, 
shouldn’t it, Fani? Oh! think, if such things could be said of you! and now it 
is all over; no chance of that any more!” And the girl threw herself on the 
bench as if it wasn’t worth while to take the trouble to stir again. 

Fani sat down at her side. He had followed every word she had said, with 
increasing excitement; and he had caught the fire of her enthusiasm, for his 
eyes flamed. 

“I know something that may make a difference,” he said presently; and at 
his words Emma, who had looked as if life had lost all charm for her, sprang 
up with renewed interest, exclaiming eagerly: — 

“What is it, Fani? Speak; do speak!” 

“Come with me,” and he ran along the river-side, drawing her with him. 
“There, sit down here and look up over Rosemount, towards the wood. Do 
you see that ruined castle, all covered with ivy?” 

“T don’t see anything. Oh, yes, I do now! I can see an old, old tower”; and 
as she spoke the excited girl leaned backwards towards the river, and she 
would certainly have fallen in, if Fani had not caught her and held her fast. 

“There, we will go back to the seat again,” he said; “though the ruin is 
scarcely visible from here,” he added, as they reached the spot; “but it is safer. 
It is the most beautiful ruined castle that you can imagine. It is all covered 
with ivy, and the stones are moss-grown, and the gray walls show through in 
places, and in the setting sun they flame with crimson; you’ve no idea how 
beautiful it is! I saw it once from the steamboat. It was splendid! Now listen! 
The last lesson I took, the teacher asked me whether I was in earnest when I 
said that I wanted to be a painter; and I said yes, but that I could never be 
allowed to; and I told him just what I have told you. He understood at once; 
and he said that I mustn’t, of course, do anything to displease Mrs. Stanhope; 


but that possibly she might in some way be led to have the same wish. He 


advised me to make a drawing of something very beautiful; and he said he 
would send it to Düsseldorf, where they do something or other with a whole 
lot of drawings, and the best one gets a prize. If mine got a prize, Mrs. 
Stanhope might change her mind; and if it didn’t, I could try again. I thought 
directly of the ruined castle, and how beautiful it would be to draw! But 
there’s no good view of it except from the middle of the river, and it’s quite 
impossible for me to get there.” 

To Emma there was no such word as impossible. 

“Of course we can get there, Fani. What a delightful ideal” she cried. “We 
can make a trip on the steamboat, and we can see the river, and you must 
make a sketch of it as fast as you can.” 

“Oh, yes! I shall just get a few strokes on the paper, and then — whizz! — 
we shall be past it like a flash of lightning. What good would that do?” 

Emma was not to be discouraged. If the only thing needful was a way to 
take a sketch from the river, she would set herself to find such a way. 

At this moment Fani interrupted her meditations by the exclamation: “Oh, 
the bell! the bell!” and she heard the ringing of the supper-bell; and the two 
children scampered back to the house, and joined the scattered guests, who 
came from every direction to meet in the great dining-room. 

At the upper end of the table, spread with many delicious luxuries, sat Mrs. 
Stanhope, and she welcomed the children in the kindest manner. Aunt 
Clarissa seated them in their places, then sat down herself at the foot of the 
table, and the meal began. The guests brought wonderful appetites to the 
feast. The conversation was subdued, for in Mrs. Stanhope’s presence the 
children’s liveliness was somewhat checked. Elsli spoke least, and also 
partook least of the tempting viands. Her abstinence attracted the attention of 
Fred, who sat next her, and, in spite of a warning shove which she gave him 
under the table, to show him that she wished to avoid observation, he 
exclaimed in a loud whisper: — 

“What’s the matter with you, Elsli? Why don’t you eat?” 

After supper Mrs. Stanhope led them all out upon the terrace, and they sat 
down in a semicircle on the garden benches. Then she told them that she had 


a plan of taking them very soon on a steamboat excursion down the Rhine, as 
far as Cologne; where there was a remarkably fine zoölogical garden which 
they would all visit together. Emma’s eyes blazed with delight, but she did not 
speak; her thoughts were busy, but not wholly with the animals of the garden. 
Fred was delighted at the prospect; but the zoölogical garden had a powerful 
rival in an enormous night-moth which was humming about his head, and 
which he could hardly resist his desire to jump up and catch. Such a prize it 
would be! But he recollected his aunt’s advice, on the good manners of sitting 
still, especially in Mrs. Stanhope’s presence. Oscar was overjoyed at the 
prospect of a voyage, and he bethought himself immediately of the possibility 
of meeting with persons much more desirable for his Society than Elsli’s 
baker’s boy. 

The next day the children sat down to keep their promise of writing home 
an account of their experiences. The three letters were very different in style, 
but they were all filled with the delight of their writers at the beauty and 
magnificence of the villa, and with the pleasures they enjoyed and the 
kindness they received. They hoped they should stay twelve weeks instead of 
six. These were the letters. But into each letter was secretly slipped a private 
note, addressed to Aunty, begging her to persuade papa to allow the visit to be 
prolonged as much as possible. Fred added that if the time fixed should be a 
year, and then a cipher added to the number of days, three thousand six 


hundred and fifty would not be one too many for him. 


CHAPTER IV. 


IN THE FISHERMAN’S HUT. 


Ks 


THE NEXT MORNING, Oscar was early on hand at the iron gate; waiting to 
see the baker’s boy, when he brought the bread. The boy came along with a 
huge basket on his arm, from which issued an agreeable smell of freshly 
baked loaves. Oscar went to meet him, and asked abruptly: — 

“Which canton are you from?” 

“That is none of your business,” answered the boy. 

Oscar was not a whit surprised or daunted by this reply. 

“You needn’t be so rough,” he said; “I’ve a very good reason for asking.” 
And he went on to explain to the boy what he had in mind, and to enlarge on 
the pleasure of collecting as many Swiss as possible; and of holding a festival 
in honor of their country. Then it appeared that the fellow was not a bad 
fellow at all, and had only answered in that rude way to show his 
independence. He received Oscar’s proposal with great interest, though he 
owned that he knew but very few Swiss in the neighborhood. He had come 
from Lucerne only about six months before, to work for the baker, whose 
wife was his cousin. A shoemaker’s boy from Uri lived near by, and a porter 
at the “Bunch of Grapes” came from Schwyz. Then there was the great 
factory down by the canal, which belonged to some Swiss gentlemen. He 
carried bread there every day, and had often seen two boys playing ball in the 
garden, but they had never spoken to him. Oscar was well pleased with this 
information. He asked the boy to invite the shoemaker’s boy and the porter to 
join the society, and he would see the others himself. He would appoint the 
day, and decide on other particulars later; as the baker’s boy came every day 
to the house, there would be no difficulty in keeping him informed. 

Highly delighted with his success, Oscar told the other children of his 


plans, and asked Fani to go with him to the factory to see the two boys. Fani 


refused decidedly. Mrs. Stanhope, he said, did not allow him and Elsli to visit 
people with whom she was not acquainted, especially in the neighborhood. 
But when Elsli saw how badly Oscar felt at this refusal, she said: — 

“Perhaps you can go, Oscar. If you don’t think of any better way, Pll tell 
you what I think you could do. When I came away from home, Mr. Bickel 
asked me to look about here and find out what sort of factories there were in 
this neighborhood, and send him word so that he might know whether he 
could form any business relations with them. I have not been able to do 
anything about it. Perhaps you could go and visit the factory, and then write to 
Mr. Bickel about it” 

“T always said you were the cleverest girl in the world,” cried Oscar, with 
delight; for he saw the way now clear before him. That afternoon, when they 
all went out to the court-yard and garden for their out-door games, he ran off 
to the factory. The dwelling-house stood not far from the canal, surrounded by 
a pretty flower-garden. Under the trees two lads were playing ball. They 
played with such zeal that Oscar, looking over the hedge, became absorbed in 
watching them, and entirely forgot his object He was a good player himself; 
but such throws! 

“Bravo!” he cried; and the boys looked round. “Come and play too,” called 
one of them. 

Oscar asked nothing better. Hardly had he entered the yard than piff! paff! 
the play began again. Such a game he had never had before, nor with such 
players. The boys were as well pleased as he; and they played on till the big 
factory bell rang for close of work, and Oscar remembered that he must go 
home. He wanted to make acquaintance with these boys. The three playmates 
had, to be sure, already struck up a friendship, but they did not even know 
each other’s names. Oscar now told his, and asked theirs; and learned that 
they were named Fink; the sons of the family who lived in the large house. 
They were from St. Gall, and were warm-hearted, wide awake young fellows. 
They made friends with this new acquaintance from Switzerland with all their 
hearts, and Oscar was as ardent as they. What enterprises they would plan and 


carry out together! But there was no time to stop and talk about it now. He 


could only hint to them that he had a project of founding a great society of 
Swiss, a kind of Swiss Confederation, in which he wished them to take part. 
They received the idea with enthusiasm, and, having fixed a time for meeting 
his new friends again, Oscar returned to Rosemount with a happy heart. But 
what kind of a factory that was of Mr. Fink’s, he knew as little as before; he 
had forgotten to ask. 

From this time Oscar was always missing during the time that the children 
were left to themselves to play as they pleased out-of-doors. No one minded 
his absence; Fred was so busy with his collections that he thought of nothing 
else; Fani and Emma were absorbed in their own plans and only wanted to be 
let alone; and Elsli, feeling that her society was not important to any one, sat 
by herself on the bench under the lindens, occupied with her own thoughts by 
the hour together. Sometimes she grew unhappy at the thought that she was 
living here so well-off and at ease, while her father and mother still had such a 
hard life at home. Often she thought about Nora, and wondered if she had 
forgotten to ask the heavenly Father to call her to himself. She could well be 
spared from the earth, where no one needed her, and she longed to go. To tell 
the truth, Elsli dreaded to look forward. She did not feel at home in Mrs. 
Stanhope’s house; she had a constant sense of unfitness for the position; yet 
when she thought of going back to her parents, she knew that there she should 
be equally out of place. So the poor child was living a lonely life at beautiful 
Rosemount, and thinking herself a useless and superfluous being on the face 
of the earth. 

Down along the bank of the river, a narrow foot-path ran for some distance 
towards a thick clump of willows, in which it disappeared. Elsli had often 
followed this path by herself; it was so quiet that she liked it particularly; she 
never met any one there, for it led only from Mrs. Stanhope’s grounds to the 
willows. To-day, after Elsli had sat alone for a time, she rose and walked 
along this path, and gazed at the ever-moving waves as they rushed headlong 
toward the sea. Sunk in thought, she came at last nearer to the willows than 
she had ever been before. The bushes grew larger and higher and became real 


trees; from a distance they looked like a thick wood that reached far into the 


water. Here was complete solitude; not a creature was to be seen, and the 
plash of the water below was the only sound that broke the stillness. Suddenly 
a loud scream startled the air. Elsli drew back in alarm. Louder and louder 
grew the sounds of distress, now pausing, then beginning afresh. The child, 
recovering her courage, hurried forward to the spot from which they came. 
Behind the first low-growing clump of willows the ground was wet and 
swampy; and fast caught in the bog stood two children; — a little girl, who 
was screaming with all her might, and a boy, who was tugging at his sister’s 
arm as hard as he could. When he found that he could not pull her out he too 
began to cry aloud. Elsli came to their aid, and lifted the little girl from her 
uncomfortable position. The boy then slowly worked his way out, but his 
wooden shoes were a great encumbrance, and he moved with difficulty. When 
the two children stood at last on dry land with their wet shoes and clothes 
soaked with muddy water, they presented a pitiable sight, and Elsli asked 
them sympathetically whether they were far from home, and where they lived. 

The boy, who was scarcely more than six years old, evidently felt 
immediate confidence in Elsli. He took her by the hand and said entreatingly: 

“Come with us and tell mother about it!” And as he spoke he looked 
ruefully at his shoes and at his sister’s gown, on which the mud was rapidly 
drying, and which looked as if it were made of pasteboard. The little girl, not 
more than four years old, taking Elsli’s other hand, said softly, “Do come with 
us.” 

It was plain that they wanted some friendly intercession with their mother, 
and Elsli felt sure that such small children could not have wandered far from 
home; so she held tight the clasping hands and let them lead her. 

The boy became at once very confidential, and entered on the family 
history. His mother was ill, and his grandfather could not go out into the sun 
unless she helped him. The little girl’s name was Lenchen, and his own was 
Lucas, and the other boys were Tolf and Heini, and were not much bigger 
than he. As he talked, they passed the willow-bushes, and came to the taller 


trees that stood near together; and quite close to the water, wedged tightly in 


between two of these trees, stood a small hut, so low and gray with moss, that 
it could scarcely be distinguished from the trees. 

“Here,” said the boy, and drew Elsli with him into the house. It was 
pleasant and clean within, though low and small. The sun was streaming in 
through the little window in the corner. Against the wall was a bedstead, 
where the sick mother lay, staring with big, wide-open eyes at the new-comer. 
In the sunny corner sat an old man with snow-white hair. He looked up 
wonderingly at Elsli and the children. Two boys, not much larger than Lucas, 
came towards them as they entered. 

“We’ve been looking for you everywhere, and we couldn’t find you 
anywhere!” they cried. Elsli went to the bedside and told the mother about the 
children’s misfortune, and where she had found them. 

The poor woman thanked her, and said it was very difficult for her to look 
after the little ones, now that she was confined to her bed. The two older boys 
had all they could do to keep the house in order, so she let the younger 
children go out by themselves; and sometimes they got into trouble, for they 
were foolish little things. As she spoke, the mother looked with anxious eyes 
at Lenchen, as she stood in her mud-stiffened clothes. 

“Can I help you in any way?” asked Elsli. She spoke timidly, for the 
woman’s tone and manner compelled respect. 

“We have never been obliged to beg,” was the reply. “We help ourselves as 
well as we can. But since I have been ill, it has been very hard. What help 
could a young lady like you give us?” 

“T am not a young lady. I can take off Lenchen’s frock and wash it, and 
hang it out to dry,” replied Elsli, eagerly. 

“Your dress shows that you are a young lady,” answered the sick woman, 
evidently much surprised; and she glanced searchingly at Elsli from head to 
foot. 

The dress, which was one of Nora’s, was of soft woollen material, trimmed 
with silk bands. 


“Tt is not mine; it was only given me to wear,” she said. 


Suddenly the woman felt strongly drawn towards the friendly girl. She 
thought she must be a foreigner. Her way of speaking, her whole appearance 
had something unusual about it. Perhaps some one had taken pity on her, and 
had lent her clothes because she was so good. So she thanked Elsli and 
accepted her offer. Without hesitation Elsli set to work, and it was easy to see 
that it was not for the first time. In a trice she had freed Lenchen from her 
shell, and dressed her in a little jacket that hung on the wall. Then she took 
the stiff frock upon her arm and went with the children into the kitchen. She 
drew water in a wooden bucket, and put the two pairs of little feet to soak, 
after removing the dirty shoes and socks. When they were clean and dried, 
she sent the children back into the other room, while she washed out the 
dress. They went very obediently, but Lucas called back to her to hurry and 
come to them as soon as the washing was done. The other boys now came 
into the kitchen, desirous to scrape acquaintance with this novel visitor. 

When Tolf saw how much at home the stranger seemed to be in her work, 
he said: — 

“Get our supper ready too, won’t you? If you don’t, we shall have to wait 
till father comes home; and he doesn’t know how to cook very well, either.” 

“Yes,” chimed in Heini; “and once he fell asleep when he was cooking, he 
was so tired; and the potatoes were all burned up.” 

“Yes, and then father has to go fishing after supper,” continued Tolf; 
“every day, no matter how tired he is, he takes the boat and goes to catch fish 
to sell.” 

“And we’ve got to learn to fish too,” interrupted Heini; “father says the 
oars are too heavy for us now, but by and by we shall be strong enough, and 
we must all work as hard as we can, or else we shall have nothing to eat, and 
our house will be taken away from us.” 

These words roused many old memories in Elsli; how well she knew how 
it all was. It seemed to her as if she were at home with her father again, and 
saw his tired face, and heard him say: — 


“If we can only manage so that we shall not have to give up our house!” 


When Elsli had finished the washing, she went to the mother’s bedside, 
and asked if she were willing that she should get the supper ready, and if she 
would tell her what to do. The eyes of the sick woman glowed with pleasure. 

“Oh!” she cried, “how kind you are! will you really do that for us?” and 
she seized Elsli’s hand, and grasped it heartily. Then she told her what she 
wished to have done. It was simple enough; Elsli had done the same at home 
a hundred times. The boys ran into the kitchen with her. 

“I know of something new for you to do,” she said, presently. “How old 
are you?” 

“T am seven,” “I am eight,” they answered both at once; and Elsli said: — 

“Well, you are old enough. When I was eight I had to cook the potatoes all 
by myself. Now I will show you how to do it, if you like, and then when your 
father comes home tired, you can say, ‘Sit down, dear father, and eat your 
supper; it is all ready.’” 

The boys were very much pleased with this proposition, and all eagerness 
to begin. Elsli showed them how to make the fire with small bits of dry wood 
at first, and to put the larger sticks on afterwards. Then the potatoes must be 
washed very clean, and put into the pot, and a very little water poured upon 
them. The boys worked away merrily, and meanwhile Elsli fetched the sour 
milk. The boys watched the pot unceasingly, but when the potatoes began to 
burst apart, first one and then another, they were frightened and called aloud 
for Elsli. She speedily reassured them, explaining that the bursting only meant 
that they were good potatoes and that they were done. Then she threw away 
the water that remained in the pot, and poured the potatoes out into a big 
round dish. She carried the plates into the other room, and made the table 
ready against the father’s arrival. 

The old grandfather, who had watched the proceedings from his corner, 
called Elsli to him. 

“You are good, and very handy too,” he said; “can you come again to- 
morrow?” 


Elsli promised to come. 


“Look, I am lame,” he went on, “and ever since my daughter has been sick, 
I have not been able to get out into the sun, because there is no one for me to 
lean on; the children are too little. Will you help me to-morrow to get out-of- 
doors?” 

She promised that too. But now it was time for her to go; she must not be 
away when the supper-bell rang. The mother thanked her again and again, and 
the children begged her to stay longer. As she went out of the house she saw a 
man just taking from his shoulder a shovel, which he placed against the 
house. Elsli recognized him at once as the weary laborer whom she had seen 
before, and who had reminded her of her father. And as he stood there now, 
with his two boys affectionately clinging to his sides, and looked sadly yet 
kindly at her, he seemed still more to resemble her father, and she could not 
keep the tears from her eyes. She could scarcely refrain from sobbing, so 
clearly did she see the anxiety and trouble that were in his heart, the same that 
weighed down her own father at home. She held her hand to him, he pressed 
it kindly, and she was gone. 

When the father entered the cottage, the children all began talking at once, 
so that he could not understand a word they said. He went to the bedside, and 
asked his wife for an explanation. She told him just what had happened, and 
of her wonder that a child so well dressed and with such an air of refinement 
should have been able to do that kind of work for poor people like 
themselves, and she didn’t know where she could have come from; but the 
father said simply, “Our Heavenly Father has taken pity on our misery, and 
has sent a kind angel to help us.” And he thought of the tears of pity that he 
had seen in Elsli’s eyes. 

Elsli ran as fast as she could along the path to the linden tree and up into 
the garden. The supper-bell rang just as she reached the house, and the 
different members of the household gathered together from their different 
occupations. No one asked any questions of Elsli. She meant, as soon as she 
could find a good opportunity, to ask Aunt Clarissa’s leave to continue her 
visits to the fisherman’s family. She did not doubt that she should be allowed 


to help them; they were so much in need of help. 


When she left the cottage, she had asked the woman if she should not send 
a doctor to her; but the answer was that the best medicine would be her own 
return. The poor mother had been constantly prevented from getting well by 
trying to work before she was strong enough, and yet there was so much to be 
done that it was hard for her to keep her bed. If she could lie still for one week 
only, she would be well again. 

So Elsli had decided that she could not help going again, and she was glad 
to go. It was a real pleasure to her to feel that she could be of use, that some 
one really needed her. 

The next afternoon Elsli did not wait amoment on the seat by the river. As 
soon as the children had scattered to their different amusements she started 
down to the lindens, and she did not stop till she reached the little house 
among the willows. All four children were standing in the door-way awaiting 
her. They cried out with joy when they espied her, and ran to meet her, and 
when she took little Lenchen up in her arms, the child almost choked her in 
her close embrace. The boys too were so glad to see her, and pressed so near 
her side, that she began to feel as if she were surrounded by a tenderness and 
love such as she had never before received; the poor, lonely little girl! 

The mother’s welcome was warm, and the grandfather raised both arms in 
the air and cried out: — 

“God be praised! I had begun to think that there was no chance for to- 
day!” 

He asked her to help him go directly out into the sun; for it was pleasant 
and warm outside, but within he sat chilly all day long. It was no easy task, 
for the old man was heavy, and leaned upon her so that she could scarcely 
stand under his weight, but at last they struggled out to where the sun shone 
pleasantly on the water, and gilded the trunks of the old willows with his 
beams. Here the old man sat down, and asked Elsli to sit by him. She did so, 
and he went on talking. 

“Yes,” he said, “that is the same old Rhine! How I have always loved it! 
But it will soon be all over with me; I shall not be long here to see it; I must 


go, and where? But it’s foolish to talk this way to you; you are too young to 


understand. Your life is just beginning. Are you not happy, and glad to think 
that you can stay here by this beautiful water for a long, long time to come?” 

“T don’t think of that when I look at the river,” said Elsli. “I think of the 
beautiful stream that flows through Paradise, and of the happiness of those 
who live there.” 

“What do you say! How can you know anything about that?” said the old 
man, looking at Elsli in amazement. 

“I know what is said about it in a beautiful song; I have known it a long 
time. One of my friends taught it to me, and she has gone there already. Shall 
I repeat it to you?” 

The old man nodded assent, and Elsli was glad to repeat the song again to 
some one who must be interested to hear it, since he was so soon going there 
himself, he said. She began directly, and, as the old man listened with great 
attention, she kept on to the end. He shook his head several times during the 
recitation, and, when it was finished, he said: — 

“That will not be for me.” 

Elsli was very much startled. “But why not, why not?” she asked, 
anxiously. “It is certainly for every one; we must all die some time, and then 
how happy we shall be, when we go there.” 

He shook his head again. 

“Not for me; it is only for the good.” He said no more for some minutes, 
and Elsli sat in silence. At last he spoke again. 

“T could tell you something, but I don’t think you would understand me. If 
a man doesn’t get along well in life, and he thinks that God can help him but 
does not, he says to himself that there’s no use in praying, and he must help 
himself as he can; and so he grows reckless and does things that are wrong 
and that he shouldn’t do; then when he comes to die, and he has not thought 
for a long time anything about God and Heaven, then the door of Paradise 
does not open to him, and he cannot go in to that happy life. But why do I talk 
to you of this? You cannot understand.” 

But Elsli did understand partly, for she remembered hearing her step- 


mother once say it was easy enough for those to pray who had all they 


wanted, for they could see that God helped them; but he had never helped her. 
And Elsli could hear again the sorrowful tones of her father’s voice as he 
answered: — 

“Tf we think that, it will be worse and worse for us; that is not the right way 
to think.” 

These thoughts made Elsli very sad; but presently she roused herself and 
said she would go into the house and see if she could do something for the 
sick woman; she would come back by and by, and help him into the house 
again. The old man would not let her go, however; he drew her down again 
upon the fallen tree on which he was sitting. 

“No, no; stay here,” he said. “Let us talk a little more; you are wise for 
your age. Don’t you know some other song? I should like to hear another.” 

Yes; Elsli knew many others; but she could not tell which it would be best 
to repeat now. After thinking awhile, she suddenly looked up brightly and 
said, “I remember one now that perhaps you will like. Shall I say it?” and as 
her companion nodded assent, she went on: — 

“The night draws on — sped is my day; I know my end is near. I raise my 
trembling hands to pray; The grave’s dark road I fear. 

“O God! thou art my only light! Be thou my guiding star! Hide all my 
trespasses from sight; Thy mercies endless are. 

“Look down upon me, Lord! I bow, Repenting of my sin, Oh! ope the 
gates of heaven now, And bid me enter in.” 

The old man was silent. In a few moments Elsli arose, and the grandfather 
rose also, to go back with her into the house. While with slow and painful 
steps they regained the door, he said, thoughtfully: — 

“Yes; I heard that long ago when I went to church. Then, it is still true! If I 
could only find my way there! Will you come to-morrow, my child, and say 
those verses again?” 

Elsli promised heartily. She was glad that she had thought of the right 
words to help the poor old man. She set to work at once in the house, and did 
not rest till she had put to rights everything that could make the mother 


uneasy, and had made the sick woman and the children orderly and 


comfortable. The boys were eager to have her come into the kitchen, to see 
how well they remembered their yesterday’s lesson. Everything went right; 
and as she was leaving the house she again met the father coming in, and 
again received from him the friendly yet depressed greeting which reminded 
her of her own father. And when the four children seized and held her, 
declaring that she should not leave them, a rare smile lighted up his weary 
face for a moment, and he stretched out his hand to her with such a tender 
look of love as she had never in her life received from any one but her father. 

And this was the story of one day after another for many succeeding days. 
Elsli was living in quite another world from that in which the other children 
were amusing themselves at Rosemount. A new life had come to her, and she 
looked so happy always and so changed that Fred one day called out: — 

“What makes you so happy, Elsli? You look as if you had just caught two 
gold beetles!” 

Elsli had found a place in the world, and no longer felt herself useless and 
superfluous. She knew that early every morning the four children began to 
count the hours till she should come. The sick mother longed for her to appear 
and with her skilful hands bring neatness and comfort into her room. The 
grandfather depended on her help to take his daily airing, and, more than that, 
he loved the songs and hymns and gentle talk, with which Elsli brightened an 
hour of his lonely day. And every day Elsli could see more clearly how the 
father grew happier in his home-coming, now that he found the house-work 
done and a peaceful evening of rest before him. 

Only one thing troubled her. She had not found a chance to talk with Aunt 
Clarissa, and these daily visits were still a secret. And what if Mrs. Stanhope 
should disapprove them! This thought gave her great anxiety. She knew that 
there was nothing wrong about them, but she was not sure that they would be 
allowed. For all that, she could not give them up. She had made many 
attempts to tell Aunt Clarissa, but there was a great deal going on in the 
house, and every time she spoke she was told that she must wait till another 
time. One day she determined to make another effort to get a few minutes’ 


attention from Aunt Clarissa in the evening, and then she would tell her the 


whole story. After supper she went to her and asked whether she might tell 
her something before they went out on the terrace with the others. Aunt 
Clarissa asked how long it would take, for Mrs. Stanhope wished them all to 
go out together in a few minutes. Elsli answered that it would take some time 
to tell it all, but that it was very important. 

“Then, dear,” said Aunt Clarissa, “we shall have to wait till some other 
time; but I will call you to come to me in my room as soon as I can find a 
quiet time. There is no hurry, I’m sure.” 


So it was put off again. 


CHAPTER V. 


GREAT PREPARATIONS. 


Ks 


THE DAY HAD come for the expedition to Cologne. It was a perfect day. The 
sky was blue and the sun shone bright. The children had a delightful trip, and 
the zoölogical garden was beyond all expectation interesting. Nevertheless, 
when they went to bed that night, each was a little dissatisfied on looking 
back over the day. Each thought: — 

“Tt was splendid! but what a shame!” 

Yet each was thinking of a different disappointment. 

When they went on board the steamboat in the morning, Mrs. Stanhope 
said: — 

“Now, all come and sit here quietly with me; there are so many passengers 
to-day that it will not do for you to be running about.” 

This prevented Oscar from carrying out his plan of going through the 
crowd, to find as many fellow-countrymen as he could, whom he could invite 
to his great Festival. 

Emma had cherished a hope that by some unexpected arrangement it 
would turn out that the boat would stop for a little while in sight of the ruined 
castle, and she had brought pencils and paper, so as to be ready for the 
fortunate moment, if it should come. She was greatly disappointed when the 
boat shot swiftly by the spot, so that she hardly caught even a glimpse of the 
chosen view. Fani glanced at her despondently, with a look which said: — 

“You see I was right. There’s nothing to be done about it.” 

On entering the gardens, Mrs. Stanhope said again that they must all keep 
together. No one must linger behind, nor hurry before, or they might get lost; 
and they must not touch anything in the garden. 

This was a blow to Fred, and took away most of his satisfaction in seeing 


the animals; and his martyrdom did not cease while they were in the gardens. 


Here he heard great buzzing and humming in a bush, and he longed to see the 
wonderful insects that made it. There he saw bright-colored butterflies 
fluttering about the flowers; on one side red-gold beetles were creeping in the 
grass before his eyes; on the other some huge lizards were sunning 
themselves on a rock. He must pass by all these attractions; not stop a 
moment to examine them, not touch one of all this multitude of treasures. It 
was almost too much for him. He could scarcely keep his hands off. 

Elsli walked silently along, scarcely able to enjoy anything she saw, for 
thinking: — 

“They are all waiting for me; and I shall not come all day.” 

And so it was that all five, in spite of the enjoyments of the day, went to 
bed at night with the feeling, “What a shame!” 

But the next morning the thoughts of disappointment had passed away, and 
they came out to their recreation in the garden with happy plans for the day. 

Oscar had a great deal of business on hand. He must see the Fink boys and 
fix the day for the Festival. Then, Feklitus was to come to-day, and he must 
be met at the station. They had put off the Festival till his arrival, for he would 
be one countryman more, and that was worth counting. Oscar had written him 
that there were three good hotels near the station; the Bunch of Grapes, the 
Eagle, and the Morning Star. A little farther on, down by the Rhine, was a 
magnificent house, as large as the church and the school-house at home put 
together; yes, and six dwelling-houses besides. It was called the Crown 
Prince. There were Rhine baths there, and many guests came for the sake of 
the bathing; perhaps this hotel was rather more expensive than the others. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bickel immediately decided in favor of the Crown Prince, on 
account of the name, which certainly suited perfectly for their son, and also 
because of the acquaintances he might make there. Of course, there would be 
only the best of company there, since only those would go who could afford 
to pay high prices. It was proper, too, to show people that their son was a 
person who could afford to stay at the most expensive place. Oscar was 


therefore requested to engage a room for Feklitus at the Crown Prince. 


When the time came for the children to go out and occupy themselves as 
they pleased, Oscar went off like a shot. He and the Fink brothers were now 
such fast friends that they could not pass one day without meeting, and had 
promised to remain intimate all their lives long. Oscar had never had such 
friends before. When they were together the hours flew like minutes, for they 
had a thousand interests in common — their plays, their plans, their wishes 
for the future; they talked over everything together. 

When the hour came for Feklitus to arrive, they started for the station 
together. In spite of the friendliness with which the Fink boys met the new- 
comer, the greeting was rather a one-sided affair, for Feklitus was not 
accustomed to making friends with strangers. His trunks were handed over to 
the omnibus-driver, and the four boys proceeded to the hotel on foot. Here he 
was shown to a very large room, furnished in splendid bright red satin, and 
with windows higher than the doors of most Buchberg houses. 

Oscar began directly to tell Feklitus the arrangements that were to be made 
to-day in preparation for the great Festival to-morrow. The flag-staff must be 
set in a hole in the ground, and held firm by stones placed close around its 
base, so that there would be no delay in the morning. Then he told him whom 
he had found to join the society and take part in the Festival. 

Feklitus’ nose went up in scorn. 

“A fine set of people you have collected! and all from the small cantons, 


” 
! 


too!” he exclaimed. 

“What do you mean?” cried Oscar, angrily. “Who was it that wanted to put 
on the banner, ‘Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity’ ?” 

“Well, I say that still,” answered Feklitus, stoutly. “But I’ll have fraternity 
with those I choose, and not with every one that comes along, as you do.” 

“Ho, ho! that’s it, is it?” cried Oscar, still more furious. “What do you 
understand, then, by equality?” 

“Just what you do,” retorted Feklitus. “I mean that we all have equal rights 
to do our own way; I don’t care what other people do as long as they let me 


alone to act as I choose.” 


“Oh, you’re a fine Swiss!” cried Oscar, screaming with excitement. “Much 
you must know about the history of your country! Do you know what you 
would be doing now if it had not been for the brave fellows from the small 
cantons? You’d be crouching before the tyrant’s hat and licking the dust from 
his shoes!” 

At this point the Fink boys joined with great liveliness in the dispute, and 
supported Oscar’s side so energetically that Feklitus became excited in his 
turn, and shouted that he knew the history of Switzerland as well as they did, 
and that he had always been at the head of his class in school. The quarrel 
grew louder and louder, and above all Oscar’s voice rose the loudest, crying 
angrily: — 

“We will show you by and by, when we are old enough, what fraternity 
and equality and love of our country means. We will found a society for the 
whole of Switzerland, and every year we will celebrate the Feast of the 
Foundation, in which all the inhabitants of all the cantons shall take part; and 
at the feasts they shall sit in the order in which they joined the society. The 
first members shall sit at the head, and then you will see who they are!” 

“Yes; then you’ll see!” screamed the Finks, and Feklitus raised his voice 
still more furiously: — 

“Well, you won’t come anywhere near the first, you St. Gall fellows, not 
by a long piece!” 

Just here the door was thrown wide-open by a very elegant waiter, who 
looked anxiously at the windows, as if he was afraid they had been broken in 
the fray. Then he placed himself in the door-way with a very polite air, as if to 
intimate that he would there await the close of the entertainment. 

Oscar found it quite time to lower his voice, and to invite his friends to go 
with him to the place chosen for the Festival. The polite spectator waiting at 
the door seemed to exercise a subduing influence upon all the young patriots; 
for they became suddenly silent, and followed Oscar readily. He stopped at 
Rosemount only to fetch his banner, and then the boys went on. 

When they reached the hill where the windmill stood, the banner was 


unrolled and admired. The garland of Alpine roses was beautiful with its 


bright colors and green leaves. On the other side Elsli had neatly sewed a 
large circle of paper, on which Oscar had inscribed his favorite motto, in 
large, legible letters. 

The afternoon sun shone brightly on the hill and on the great sails of the 
windmill. It was a fine place for a festival. The Fink brothers began to dig a 
hole for the flag-staff; and Oscar directed them, and when they were ready he 
held the staff upright while they filled in the earth around it, and piled up the 
heavy stones. Feklitus looked on. 

Just before this, the owner of the mill had decided on a walk to visit his 
property. He was looking about inside, when unusual noises without attracted 
his attention. Coming to a window in the upper story, he looked down on the 
scene below. There, directly before his astonished eyes, floated a banner, on 
which these words were plainly visible: 

“Freedom we shout! Freedom for all! Freedom forever and aye! We will 
not yield till all chains fall, And tyrants are banished or die!” 

He saw, too, that the boys were working hard to fasten the staff securely in 
its place. 

“Hm, hm, so, so!” he murmured; “that’s to be planted on my land! We’ll 
see about that.” 

He stood still at his post of observation, and watched the farther 
proceedings. When the staff was firmly fixed so that it was not swayed by the 
blowing of the banner above, it was carefully drawn out, the stones were 
buried in the hole and neatly covered with sod. The preparations for the 
Festival were now all made, and to-morrow the banner could be easily set in 
place, and the celebration go on. 

Oscar had long had a speech in readiness. Now he cast one long delighted 
glance at the beautiful platform before the windmill, so suitable for a speaker. 

“At six o’clock to-morrow evening, not before; the others could not get 
away before,” he said to his friends. “The meeting-place is behind 
Rosemount, by the three oaks. From there we shall march to music.” 

Then the four boys went down the hill, and at the main road they 


separated, promising to meet at the appointed time and place to-morrow. 


Early in the morning of this same day, Emma had begun in her busy brain 
a new set of schemes. On the trip the day before, she had seen something 
which had excited her inventive powers in the highest degree. At the table at 
noon a keen observer would have suspected that something was in the wind, 
from the unseemly haste with which the little girl devoured her food. She was 
too busy with her project to remember her manners! When they arose from 
the table, and Mrs. Stanhope, with her never-forgotten politeness, dismissed 
them with “many wishes for an agreeable afternoon,” Emma slipped lightly 
down the stairs, like a little weasel, and into the kitchen. The fat cook looked 
up with surprise from her cup of coffee; she could not get along without her 
coffee at noon, whatever happened. 

“Well, now, has anything gone wrong with you, miss?” she asked. 

“Oh, no,” answered Emma; “but I have a little favor to ask of you. Drink 
your coffee, first; do.” 

“Tve finished. What do you want?” asked the cook, slowly rising from her 
chair. 

“My shoes are very dusty; will you please wipe them for me?” asked 
Emma, as politely as if she could not speak in any other way. 

“Tt’s hardly worth while,” answered the woman, but she lifted Emma’s foot 
upon a cricket, and began to rub it. 

“And I want to ask you something more,” began Emma. “Where do you 
get those beautiful fish that we have on the table so often?” 

“They come out of the water near by,” answered the cook. 

“Yes, of course; but I mean, does a fisherman bring them to you, or do you 
go yourself to fetch them?” 

“That would be a queer thing, if I had to trot round a couple of hours 
before I could have fish for my frying-pan! There! your shoes are all clean 
again.” And she laid the brush away. 

“Does it take a couple of hours to go to the fisherman’s?” asked Emma. 

“Goodness me! I can’t speak always as if I were on oath; if you want to 
know how far it is, you’d better go measure it yourself, miss,” retorted the 


displeased woman. 


“That’s just what I want to do! Will you please tell me the way?” asked 
Emma; and she thanked the cook for brushing her shoes, like a little lady. 

“You go directly down behind the house, as far as the main road; go along 
the road a little way, and then turn to the left along a narrow path, till you 
come to a clump of willows; there you’ll find the fisherman’s house.” 

With many thanks Emma ran off. 

“She is thinking of going a-fishing herself, I’m sure,” said the cook, 
looking after her. 

Emma rushed into the garden to find Fani. 

“Come along, come with me! I know something nice! We can do it now!” 
and, dragging the boy along with her, the impetuous girl told him that the day 
before she had seen a fisherman out in his boat on the river, and she had made 
an excuse to go into the kitchen to speak to the cook, because she knew that 
children were not allowed there unless they had an errand to do; and she had 
found out where the fisherman lived, and of course they could hire his boat. 
In that they could go out on the river, and she would keep the boat still while 
Fani took a sketch of the ruin. If he could not finish it the first time, they 
could go again and again. It wouldn’t cost so much to hire the boat that they 
couldn’t take it several times if necessary. 

Fani was delighted. But there was one difficulty. 

“Who will row us, Elsli? I don’t know how, and the fisherman couldn’t 
leave his work so long.” 

“I can row myself. I took four people out in a boat once, when I was 
making a visit, near a lake, to some friends of mamma’s. I have often rowed 
about alone. You don’t know how skilful I am.” 

Fani was quite satisfied. He never dreamed of questioning Emma’s 
capability. They went down to the road, and, after looking about for some 
time and retracing their steps, they found at last the narrow foot-path leading 
to the left, and, after walking a little way, they saw before them the clump of 
willows at a short distance. It was now nearly evening, for they had been a 
long time finding the way. The path they had taken was twice as long as that 
by the river, by which Elsli went; but they knew nothing of that. Under the 


willows all was still; there was nothing to be seen beyond but more willows, 
and the sound of the rushing river came through the silence to their ears. The 
children came in among the trees till they could see the water that flowed 
beyond. There lay the boat not far from them, and behind the bushes a slender 
thread of blue smoke rising into the air showed them where the fisherman’s 
hut was. A man was just going down to the edge of the water, and presently 
he began to hammer at something in the boat. Emma ran towards him, and 
Fani followed. 

“Are you the fisherman?” asked Emma? 

The man raised his head, and stopped hammering. 

“Yes, I am; at your service,” he answered, politely. “Do you want to buy 
some fish?” 

Emma explained that they only wanted to hire a boat, just for an hour or 
two; not to go far away from the shore at all. The man looked doubtful. Fani 
looked like a steady little fellow. He ought to manage a boat; still, it was best 
to be prudent, so he asked, — 

“Are you young people in the habit of rowing yourselves?” 

“Oh, yes, it is not our first trip, by any means,” said Emma. “We can take 
care of ourselves”; and Fani was no less confident. 

The fisherman said it was too late to go that day; he should need the boat 
himself, and there was some mending to be done to it before it could be used. 
If they wanted it the next day, he would have it ready; they could take it 
themselves, if he was not there. They ought not to go far from shore, and the 
young gentleman could use the pole where the oars wouldn’t serve; he would 
understand. Emma promised to be careful, and they promised to pay on their 
return; and these arrangements being completed to their immense satisfaction, 
the children walked happily back to Rosemount, eagerly discussing their 
plans on the way. At the same time Elsli came silent and alone along the little 
foot-path by the river. All three came from the same place, but they knew 
nothing of each other, for Elsli had not come out of the house till after the 
others had reached the road. In the garden they met, and asked each other 
whether the supper-bell had rung. As they spoke they heard it; and, running 


up the stone steps, they sat down to supper without farther questions, and each 


was glad that the others asked none. 


CHAPTER VI. 


ANXIETY AT ROSEMOUNT. 


Ks 


THE ONLY REALLY quiet part of the day at Rosemount was during the 
morning hours, when the children were busy writing letters home and 
learning their lessons. To-day, however, a certain restlessness seemed to have 
taken possession of them all. Emma and Fani could not keep still a minute. 
The latter tossed his papers about as if he couldn’t make up his mind which 
one he wanted. The former made all sorts of signs to him across the table, 
and, in the midst of studying her French verbs, she seemed to be suddenly 
seized with a desire for lead-pencils, for she began to sharpen all that she 
could get together, one after the other. Oscar was writing out his speech. Any 
one would have thought that he was composing a drama and acting it out as 
he went along; he kept throwing up his head, and gazing enthusiastically first 
at one inkstand and then at another, as if he were summoning them all to great 
heroic deeds. 

Aunt Clarissa, who generally sat in the room during the lesson-time to 
keep order in the little company, had just been called out by Lina, the maid- 
servant, who was usually a most quiet and reserved young person, but who 
was now, evidently, much excited and almost distressed as she asked to 
“speak a word with Mrs. Clarissa.” 

No sooner was the door closed than Oscar broke out eagerly: — 

“Though neither you nor anybody knows where the Festival is to be this 
evening, Fani, yet promise me, on your word of honor, that you will join us 
— Promise! at quarter before six, at the three oaks. Promise! and from there 
we march to the place of celebration.” 

Fani looked at Emma. 
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“Yes, of course you can promise. We shall be back by that time,” said 


Emma, decidedly. “You see, Oscar, we have something to do together before 


that; but we are going at two o’clock if we can get away.” 

“Go where you please; only promise to be back,” said Oscar. 

Fani promised that he would be at the three oaks before six o’clock. 

“And you too, Fred; we have not too many at the best. Promise that you’ll 
come too.” 

It was not so easy to get Fred’s consent; he was always slow to make a 
promise. Perhaps he would come; but, if he had anything important to attend 
to, he couldn’t come if he did promise, so he must be excused. 

Oscar was determined to have his own way. Fred was obstinate and would 
not yield. Emma and Fani were not at all loath to give up their studies and 
join in the dispute. 

In the other room, Lina, her cheeks flaming with excitement, was declaring 
to Mrs. Clarissa that she would not stay another day in the house; no one 
would believe such things could happen who hadn’t seen them; she never 
heard of such things before in her life. 

“Do try to speak plainly, so that I can understand what you mean,” said 
Clarissa, who had not an idea what the girl was talking about. 

“Well, I noticed it a little once or twice before,” said the agitated house- 
maid; “but I thought it came in at the open window. But to-day, just now, 
when I opened the drawer of the young gentleman’s wash-stand to clean it, 
out jumped a live frog. I opened another and there were a lot of spiders 
crawling about! I slapped at them with a cloth and they ran into all the 
comers, and I couldn’t get them out. Then I saw that the key was in the 
writing-desk, and I thought what if by chance any of the disgusting creatures 
had got in there; for what would Mrs. Stanhope say? I opened one division 
and then another and another. Hu! how it looked! I can’t tell you how horrid it 
was! Snails, caterpillars, beetles, every sort of ugly living creature crawled 
out of every place, — it was all dirty and nasty and abominable! I cleaned and 
brushed and washed and scrubbed as well as I could; but it was so dirty and 
so sticky! Ugh! And it was done on purpose, too; that’s the worst of it; and the 


nasty things have got into my clothes and my hair and all over me! That 


stupid young gentleman did it just to frighten whoever came and found them 
there! I know he did!” 

“No, Lina, you’re mistaken,” said Clarissa, when she could get in a word. 
“Come with me, and I’ll see what can be done with the room. The boy didn’t 
mean to frighten any one. I’m only afraid he was trying to hide them where 
they wouldn’t be found. Let’s go and see.” 

The aspect of Fred’s room was indeed alarming. All the drawers and 
shelves in the different pieces of furniture were pulled out, and all were dirty 
and bore the marks of the creatures who had been kept in them. On the floor 
lay the remains of the spiders and worms that Lina had destroyed. The 
windows also were spotted with the dead bodies of insects. Clarissa shook her 
head sadly. 

“Call the lad to come up here,” she said. “But do not make any more fuss 
about the matter. Listen to me, Lina; we must make this all clean and nice 
again without letting Mrs. Stanhope know anything about it. Do you 
understand?” 

Lina muttered something to herself and went to call Fred. When the poor 
lad entered his room and saw the destruction of all his carefully preserved 
treasures, he turned as white as chalk, and spoke not one word. 

“My dear boy,” said Clarissa very gently, “you need not be frightened, but 
I must tell you that you cannot use these drawers nor this desk for this 
purpose. Now, we will clean them all out, but remember that no more 
creatures must be brought into the house.” 

“Oh, my collection! my whole collection!” 

“Yes, you see this is not the way to go to work to make a collection. Don’t 
be unhappy. I will see about your getting some more creatures. But the first 
thing is to get this room cleaned up, and I’m sure you won’t want to give us 
so much trouble again.” 

Fred glanced at the places where his most cherished treasures had been 
stored. His rare oleander-worms and his priceless beetles all were destroyed. 
The drawers all opened, the creatures all killed and spoiled. He went down 


stairs again, but he could not go back to the others and have them ask him 


why he had been sent for. He went out into the garden, and down to the seat 
under the lindens by the river. The thought of his specimens, his precious 
specimens, was too much for the poor fellow. He threw himself on the ground 
and poured out his sorrows in sobs and tears. 

In the afternoon, when the others all ran out rejoicing in the sunshine, he 
hid himself in a corner of the school-room, and wrote the following letter: — 

DEAR AUNTY: — You will cry when you read this, I am sure. It is all 
done for, my entire collection; all killed with a dust-cloth, squashed, smashed, 
driven out of windows, and into holes, and all by a maid-servant. As I had no 
boxes for them, I naturally put my specimens into the best places I could find 
for them. In the writing-desk in my room were ever so many little divisions, 
just the very thing to put different varieties into. When the maid came to clear 
up the room, she didn’t know anything about their value, of course, and she 
thrust her hateful brush right in and destroyed them all. She is a savage, an 
ignorant savage. I did as you told me, dear aunty. Not one tiny little frog even 
have I carried in my pockets, not even a beetle; and this is the result. I will not 
tell you all the things I had found; I couldn’t bear to describe them. Two such 
beauties of beetles — bright red wings, the body lilac blue, and glittering as 
any precious stone! Such a rare species! And an oleander-sphinx! And my 
magnificent caterpillar of the humming-bird moth! — you know, aunty, that 
one with yellow stripes and blue eye-spots. All trodden to death on the floor. 

I must stop; the longer I think of it, the worse I feel. I will say one thing 
though. You may call a person “Aunty,” but that doesn’t make her one. When 
we first came here, I used to say to Fani, when he wanted anything, “Why 
don’t you go and ask Aunt Clarissa?” and he answered more than a dozen 
times, “That isn’t allowed here.” So at last I understood, and as I didn’t want 
to lead him to do anything out of the way, I didn’t say it any more. But now 
you see the difference between a real aunt and a make-believe one. There is 
nothing in the world that we can’t ask you. If you can’t do it, you say so, and 
there’s the end of it. But that’s no reason for not asking another time; there is 
always something to ask, and you understand that, and don’t expect us to stop 


asking just because you have to say no sometimes. Now, this whole trouble 


comes from this; for when I asked Fani to ask Aunt Clarissa to give me some 
twenty or thirty old boxes to keep my specimens in, he said it was not proper 
to ask for so many things, and I could pack them in paper. Just think of that! 
To wrap living creatures up in paper! Of course Fani doesn’t understand 
anything about such things. 

Now what I want you to do, dear aunty, is to write in your next letter that 
we are to come home; it is high time. It is four weeks since we came, and that 
is long enough to be away from home; for home is the best place in the whole 
world. There are plenty of boxes to be had there, and everything that you 
want, and there are nice places for things, and there isn’t such danger of 
accidents. And if anything does go wrong, you are there, aunty, and in a 
minute it is set right again. Do write and say that we may leave here on 
Saturday, and then on Sunday we shall be at home again. How glad we shall 
be! Good-bye, dear aunty; your ever-loving nephew, 

FRED. 

The evening came; lovely and bright. Under the three oaks were assembled 
the two Fink boys, the baker’s son from Lucerne, the shoemaker’s apprentice 
from Uri, the hotel porter from Schwyz, and Feklitus! Oscar stood in the 
midst with his banner, and looked sharply in every direction, for it was almost 
six o’clock and neither Fred nor Fani was in sight. The clock struck; five, ten 
minutes passed, and they did not come. 

Oscar felt that it was useless to wait longer. Fred did not mean to come; he 
had seen that in the morning; but Fani, where was he? As he asked himself 
this question, Oscar raised his fist threateningly in the air and muttered to 
himself: — 

“Oh, that Emma! that Xanthippe!” 

His original intention had been to march to the windmill to the music of 
fife and drum, flute and harmonicon, but he had given up part of this plan; 
chiefly, he said to himself, on account of his father’s advice not to make any 
disturbance in a strange place; but also because he could not get a drum, and 


Feklitus would not play the flute. 


Now it was time to move, and the procession began to march. The lad from 
Lucerne went first, playing briskly upon the harmonicon; the others followed 
two and two, and Oscar in the middle held aloft the banner. The staff was 
quickly planted as previously arranged; the beautiful banner floated proudly 
over the land. Oscar took his stand by it, and the others formed a circle, lying 
on the grass about him. With a loud ringing voice he began: — 

“Friends and brothers!” 

“What does this mean? What is this all about?” suddenly thundered a voice 
behind him. 

The boys sprang to their feet. Oscar looked round. Two bearded men in 
uniform stood close behind him and looked at him with threatening glances. 
In a flash Oscar turned about, made one great leap down the hill-side and 
away across the field like a madman. Behind him came the Finks, scarcely 
touching the ground. Down the other side ran the Lucerner fast on the heels of 
the Schwyzer, who tripped, and both went headlong into a ditch. Feklitus was 
the only one who kept his ground. He knew who he was; Fortunatus, the only 
son of Mr. Bickel. No one would dare to meddle with him. He knew, too, that 
he was by no means nimble, and the sudden appearance of the men in uniform 
had given him a strange feeling of heaviness in his legs. He had no mind to 
stay alone, however, and so he seized the shoemaker’s boy by the collar, and 
held him as in a vise. 

One of the men now came up to them and said roughly, — 

“Come along to the watch-house and explain what you have been about, 
and what it all means.” 

The Uri boy hid himself as well as he could. Feklitus, half-frightened, half- 
angry, answered, — 

“We have done nothing. We are not to blame. It’s all Oscar’s doing.” 

“We don’t know anything about that,” said the man. “You come along with 
us. Our motto is, “Taken together, hung together.’” Then he turned to his 
comrade, and they began to whisper. 


Feklitus was as pale as a ghost. 


“Did you hear that? They are going to hang us,” he said, grasping his 
companion still more tightly. 

“Let us run away,” gasped the boy, hardly able to speak for choking. 

Feklitus looked at the men; they were in earnest conversation with the 
miller. He sprang from the ground; fear gave him unwonted agility. Down the 
hill he raced, his hair fairly standing on end with fright, and the Uri boy after 
him. Neither looked back to see whether they were pursued, but they thought 
they heard footsteps behind them. On they ran — on, on; at last they 
separated; one this way, the other that; and then both disappeared. They had 
not been followed. 

Oscar reached Rosemount all out of breath. He rushed up the steps, ran to 
his bed-room, took out his portfolio, threw himself on a seat before the table, 
and wrote the following, sobbing more and more as he went on: — 

DEAR AUNTY, — I want your help. Something has happened that may 
have very unpleasant consequences, and you are the only person that can help 
me; you will know how. I really did mean to be careful, just as my father bade 
me, and not do anything out of the way, and particularly not make a noise. 
You will not think that I did wrong to select the best of the mottoes. You 
know you said yourself that though we had no tyrants ourselves, yet, where 
there were any, it was a splendid verse. I cannot explain it all exactly, but we 
were taken by surprise in the middle of a perfectly harmless meeting. We 
succeeded in escaping, but I think perhaps we shall be prosecuted; and if my 
name comes out, they may write to papa from the court of justice here, and 
that would be horrible. You will stand by me, won’t you, dear aunty? If a 
letter should come to my father, couldn’t you get hold of it and read it and 
answer it yourself, without letting him know? You can explain to the 
gentlemen that we were only having a little Swiss celebration just among 
ourselves. Pray do help me, and not let the story get out. I hope you will write 
to-morrow and tell us to come home. We have been away long enough. I am 
sure papa and mamma would be glad, for we cannot do our lessons nicely 
here, at all. Everything is far better at home; things are better arranged, and 


the amusements are a great deal better. Do write to us to come home directly; 


and tell me too that you have done what I ask about the letter to papa. Best 
love, dearest aunty, 

From your loving nephew, 

OSCAR. 

The letter was folded in haste, and the address quickly added; and the 
writer ran with all his might to the post-office, a short distance from the 
house. He had to hurry, for it was nearly supper-time. As he came tearing 
along into the court-yard at Rosemount, on his return, he started back; for 
there stood one of the men in uniform, with the deserted banner in his hand. 
He was waiting to be let in. The door opened. He entered. Oscar drew back 
behind a great oak-tree. His heart beat like a trip-hammer. What was going on 
inside there? Mrs. Stanhope would know now all about it! What would she 
think of him after this! Perhaps she would send them all home with a letter of 
complaint to their father! His heart beat louder and louder. Perhaps the man 
came to fetch him to be punished and imprisoned. Had he broken some law 
when he had the hole dug in front of the mill, when there was nothing but 
short grass there? Oh, if he had only followed his father’s advice, and not 
tried to do anything in this strange country without leave! All these anxious 
thoughts ran through Oscar’s head, and the longer that dreadful man stayed, 
the more alarmed he grew. 

Clarissa had just finished her disagreeable task, and, assisted very 
reluctantly by the indignant Lina, had at last succeeded in removing all traces 
of Fred’s unfortunate collection, when a tremendous ringing at the house-door 
called her down stairs. It was the watchman with the banner. Another strange 
occurrence. What would happen next? She was really frightened when she 
recognized Oscar’s banner, and read the too distinctly printed motto which 
embellished it. Clarissa looked anxiously at the different doors for fear that 
Mrs. Stanhope might come through one of them. She asked the man what his 
business might be. He replied that they had discovered that the owner of the 
banner he held in his hand belonged at Rosemount, and also that they had 
come to the conclusion that all that affair was only boys’ play, though at first 


the miller had thought otherwise because of the motto. This was why he had 


informed the police. Now, they merely wished to advise Mrs. Stanhope to bid 
her young people keep such games within the limits of her own grounds. 

Clarissa still glanced anxiously towards the doors, while she assured the 
man that his advice would be followed, and pressed a coin into his hand as an 
acknowledgment of the trouble he had taken. Then she hurriedly took the 
banner, rolled it up, and carried it away. She was determined, if possible, to 
keep from Mrs. Stanhope all knowledge of this day’s occurrences. But would 
it be possible? 

However, all was safe for the present; and, when the bell rang for supper, 
Clarissa laid aside her anxiety and went cheerfully into the dining-room. 
Oscar and Fred followed each other with slow steps and dejected demeanor. 
Their usual vivacity had vanished, and, as they seated themselves at the table, 
they hung their heads like hyacinths nipped by the frost. 

Elsli sat next to Fred; her cheeks were glowing with exercise, for she had 
had to run fast all the way home to be in time for supper. She, too, hung her 
head over her plate to hide her heated face. 

Emma and Fani were not there. 

Mrs. Stanhope looked silently first at the empty places, then at the 
children. 

Clarissa watched the door uneasily; no one came. 

“T am willing to allow children all possible freedom,” said Mrs. Stanhope, 
seriously; “but the order of the house must be maintained. I am very much 
annoyed at unpunctuality at meals. Fani has never allowed himself any such 
irregularity. I wonder how it happened now.” 

She looked from one brother to another as if expecting some explanation. 
They looked so uncomfortable that she took it as a sign of regret for their 
sister’s delinquency, and so forbore farther remark. 

After supper, Mrs. Stanhope went out as usual on the terrace, and the 
others followed. It began to grow dark. Clarissa’s anxiety became 
unendurable; what could have happened to the children? 

“Dear Mrs. Stanhope,” she said, entreatingly, “do let me send some one out 


to look for the children. I cannot rest for fear that they have met with some 


accident.” 

“Where can we send? We have no clue to the direction they have taken,” 
answered Mrs. Stanhope in a tone of vexation. “It is very provoking. Fani 
never did such a thing before. I will go with you.” 

She rose and went through a long corridor to the court-yard. Clarissa and 
the children followed. There they found the servants all assembled: the 
footman, coachman, cook, and maids were holding a council. They were 
talking over the children’s absence, its possible cause, and Mrs. Stanhope’s 
probable displeasure. When that lady came upon them unperceived, they tried 
to separate and escape; but it was too late. She told the men to go out into the 
street and to inquire in different directions whether anything had been seen of 
the lost children. Lina came forward to say that the cook knew that the young 
lady had gone fishing. It was a pity that all these young people were so cruel 
to animals, the house-maid added; and therewith she shot an angry glance at 
Fred, whom she hadn’t forgiven for the trouble he had given her. 

“For Heaven’s sake!” cried Clarissa, in great alarm. “If those children have 
gone out on the river, something terrible must have happened to them! If we 
could only have the least idea which way they went!” 

The cook, being appealed to, said that she had directed the young lady to 
the fisherman’s hut. It might be well to look for her there. 

Clarissa started at once, calling the men to go with her and show her the 
way. 

Poor Elsli was more frightened now than any one else. She thought that 
Aunt Clarissa would now learn the story which she ought long ago to have 
told her. By her daily visits she had become so familiar with all the wants and 
sufferings of the fisherman’s family that she had been led on to undertake 
more and more, till at last she had come to do nearly all the housework of the 
poor little dwelling. But gradually had grown upon her the conviction that 
Mrs. Stanhope would be extremely displeased if she knew of her conduct. In 
great agony she now started after Aunt Clarissa, crying out: — 

“Oh, do let me go with you! I have something to tell you, and we can talk 


as we go.” 


“My dear child, what a time to choose to tell me something! How could I 
listen now? Turn back directly. What will Mrs. Stanhope think to see you 
running away at such a time?” 

Mrs. Stanhope only thought that Elsli was anxious about her brother, as 
was very natural. She bade the children go to bed, since they could be of no 
use in finding the missing ones. They obeyed her in silence, and went to their 
rooms. The boys fell asleep as soon as their heads touched their pillows, and 
so happily lost remembrance of their troubles; but poor Elsli sat on her bed 
with wide-open eyes, for the anxious fear in her heart made sleep impossible. 
She went over and over again the events of the last few weeks. She had not at 
first meant to do wrong, but she certainly ought not to have repeated her visits 
to the fisherman’s house without leave, especially as she knew that Mrs. 
Stanhope would probably object. Yet, how could she have left those poor 
people without help, when she found that she could do so much for them, and 
they reminded her so much of her family at home? Probably Mrs. Stanhope 
would send her and Fani away, but she deserved it and Fani did not. The more 
the poor girl pondered over all this trouble, the more unhappy she became; 
and at last she burst into tears and sobbed out: — 

“Oh, if I only had some one to help me. I cannot tell what to do!” 

Then Elsli remembered that she could bring her trouble to her Heavenly 
Father, and seek comfort and forgiveness from him. She had already repeated 
her daily evening prayer; but now she folded her hands again, and prayed, not 
as a form but from the bottom of her heart, that God would help her in her 
dire need, so that Fani should not be punished for her fault, and that she 
should not do wrong again, and that the fisherman’s family should not suffer 


any more. Peace came as she prayed, and she lay down and slept at last. 


CHAPTER VII 


AN UNEXPECTED TERMINATION. 


Ks 


DIRECTLY AFTER DINNER Emma and Fani had started on their expedition. 
They had no trouble to-day in finding their way to the willows, and they went 
as quickly as they could, so that they could have a long afternoon, and yet get 
back in time for Oscar’s Festival. 

They found the boat ready for them; oars and pole all in position, and a 
seat in the middle. The boat was but lightly fastened to the shore, and the 
children sprang gayly into it. Emma took the oars and pushed off. She rowed 
well, and knew what she was about. She handled the boat skilfully, for she 
had often been out on the lake with her friend when the wind blew and the 
waves were high. 

Fani took his seat in the stern, saying: — 

“When you want my help, just say so, Emma. But I don’t know anything at 
all about rowing.” 

“T shan’t need you,” answered Emma, bravely, as she pulled away. 

Two things, however, she had not counted on. The boat was much heavier 
than that which she had used on the lake, and the swift current of the river 
was a very different thing to row against, from the quiet waters of a lake. 
Emma worked sturdily against the stream. She wanted to go out far enough to 
be in full sight of the ruined castle. She had arranged in her mind a plan for 
keeping the boat in place while Fani sketched. But she soon began to find 
herself growing very tired, while yet she made little head-way. 

“Take the pole, Fani,” she said, “and stick it firmly against the bottom and 
push.” Fani did so, and the boat made an advance of several feet. “Again, 
again, Fani.” Fani did his best. 

“Now P’l row a bit farther into the middle of the river, then hold fast so 


that we shall not be carried down; here we are! there is the ruin, Fani! Now, 


Fani, stick the pole down, and I’Il hold it and you can begin to sketch.” 

Fani stuck his pole manfully into the bottom of the river, but the rushing 
current seized it and threw it up again as if it had been a reed. 

“Oh! oh!” he cried, “we shall be carried away!” 

“You take one of the oars and we’ll row back to the shore,” said Emma, 
anxiously. “Come, be quick!” 

But the stream seized the oar before Fani could take it from her, and it was 
swept away. 

“What shall we do? There is no one to help us,” cried Emma, beside 
herself. “Suppose the boat should upset!” 

Faster and faster they were whirled along, the boat tossing like a nut-shell 
upon the waves. 

The children sat still, although frightened almost to death. 

“Fani, we are lost! who can help us?” screamed Emma. “Let us say our 
prayers. I have forgotten to say them ever since I came to Rosemount. I 
promised mamma not to forget; but I did. Do you think God will hear me 
now? Fani, you pray; you do it every day, I know.” 

“No; I thought Elsli would do it for me and for herself,” said the boy 
hoarsely. 

“That is no good; you must do it for yourself or God will not listen. He 
will only say, ‘I do not know him,’ when Elsli prays for you. Oh, if I had not 
forgotten to pray myself, he would not punish me so now!” 

And then she sat silent, looking at the sky and praying from her heart that 
God would forgive her forgetfulness of him, and save her and Fani from the 
danger that threatened them. 

“A steamboat! A steamboat! It is going to run us down!” shrieked Fani; 
and his fears were well grounded. With lightning speed, as it seemed, the 
great boat came rushing toward them like a huge giant, and in a few minutes 
the little boat would be engulfed in the swelling waves. 

The children screamed; the steamer came nearer; it was close upon them; 
the boat was upset! At the same instant Emma was seized by a strong hand, 


lifted into the air, and then set down upon her feet on the deck of the steamer. 


Fani was saved, too, by another seaman, and both stood shivering with cold 
and fright, dripping with water, and soaked to the skin, but safe and sound. 
The passengers crowded about them. 

Suddenly a tall, black-bearded man with angry eyes came toward them. It 
was the captain. 

“What madness is this?” he thundered. “Do you think it is the business of 
steamboats to look out for little fools of fishermen? Whose fault would it have 
been if you had been run down and drowned?” 

But as he looked at the two little dripping, miserable figures, his tone 
softened. 

“Bring them below and give them something hot to drink,” he said to one 
of the gaping by-standers. It was a mercy to get them away from all those 
staring eyes; they swallowed the steaming contents of the glass that was given 
them in the cabin without a word, though it burned their throats. They did not 
dare to sit down; they were too wet. 

After a while the captain came down and asked where they came from, and 
where they were going in that “old fish-box.” 

Fani told the whole story without reserve. An expression of amusement 
passed over the captain’s brown face more than once during this narration, 
and when he had heard all, he said kindly that they must get themselves dried 
off as best they could; he was going to stop at Cologne, and there they could 
take the train home again. 

To reward him for saving them, Mrs. Stanhope could invite him to visit her 
house at the next vintage. 

This was their second visit to Cologne; how different it was from the first 
one! 

The captain’s parting advice was that they should in future make their 
expeditions by land rather than by water; it was much safer, he said. 

It was pretty dark by this time, and they had some trouble in finding the 
way to the station. They wandered from street to street inquiring their way, 
and at last found themselves again at the steamboat wharf, just where they 


had landed. They began to fear that they should lose the train and have to stay 


in the city all night. They set out again upon their search, and at last they 
came upon a policeman, who took pity upon them and led them through 
alleys and by-streets to the station, where they found that one train had just 
left, and they must wait two hours for the next. The little wanderers sat down 
outside the building to wait. They were wet and cold and hungry, but they did 
not complain of these minor troubles; their anxieties lay far deeper. 

“T am dreadfully worried,” said Fani, with a deep sigh. 

“So am I, but I don’t know exactly why,” replied Emma. 

“Well, I do,” said the boy. “I’m perfectly sure that Mrs. Stanhope will send 
me home after this, and poor Elsli will have to go too, for she could never 
stay without me.” 

“Oh, that is dreadful!” cried Emma. She was conscience-stricken. It was a 
bad scrape, and it was mainly her fault. “Mrs. Stanhope is so kind,” she went 
on hopefully, “perhaps she will not be so very angry.” 

Fani shook his head. 

“You don’t know about it, Emma. Of course Mrs. Stanhope is the greatest 
benefactress in the world. But she is very particular about our minding exactly 
what she tells us; and one of her principal rules is that we must never disturb 
the regularity of the household, and must keep punctually to just such hours; 
and now see what we have done! We shall not get home till twelve o’clock to- 
night, midnight! Probably they are hunting for us everywhere. How will it all 
turn out? Oh, dear! if she sends us off, there’s an end of drawing and painting 
for me! That’s all over”; and Fani looked despairing. 

Emma felt that he knew Mrs. Stanhope far better than she did, and her 
courage began to fail. They sat in silence till the train came along. At the end 
of their journey they had a long walk from the station to Rosemount, and they 
stumbled along in the dark, frightened and trembling, and scarcely 
exchanging a word. Their hearts beat more and more as they neared the 
house. As they entered the court-yard, the watch-dog began to bark, but he 
stopped when he heard Fani’s voice. 

The great house-door was opened, and Aunt Clarissa came out to meet 
them from the lighted hall. 


“Is it you?” she cried. “Thank God!” and she drew them into the house. 

Mrs. Stanhope had not gone to bed. She was standing just inside the door. 

“Now you may tell me all about it,” she said, looking seriously at the 
children, who presented a shocking appearance. “So, you’ve been in the 
water! Where are the men?” 

The children stammered out that they had seen no men. They had just 
come up from the station. 

Mrs. Stanhope shook her head. 

“Some one must be sent to the fisherman’s hut to tell the men to stop the 
search,” she said coldly. “I will leave the care of the children to more skilful 
hands”; and she withdrew without more words. 

Aunt Clarissa put them to bed directly, and a big pitcher of hot tea was 
brought to each of them, from which they had to drink one steaming cup after 
another, till they were warmed through. Then Clarissa sat down first by 
Emma’s bed, and then by Fani’s, to learn exactly what had happened, and 
whether they had met with any injuries that would need a doctor’s attention. 

In the midst of assurances that they were not injured, and of attempts to 
explain what had happened, the two tired miscreants fell asleep, and Aunt 
Clarissa went to her room with thankful heart that things were no worse. 

The next morning Fani was determined, in spite of his weariness of limb, 
to be punctual at the breakfast table. He sprang out of bed the moment that he 
waked, and dressed an hour too early. He went into the garden to listen to the 
birds; he thought their happy singing might make him happier. As he was 
walking up and down, he saw the fisherman coming into the court-yard. He 
went to meet him. The man stopped and lifted his cap politely. “I know what 
you have come for,” said Fani, taking out his purse; “how much do I owe 
you?” 

The man turned his cap about in his hands, as if he were turning his 
thoughts over too. 

“T don’t want to be unreasonable,” he said presently, “and I don’t suppose a 


young gentleman like you knows how much a boat with all its belongings is 


worth. I cannot say less than eighty marks; I shall lose at that, but I will not 
ask more.” 

Fani stood thunder-struck. Of course, as the boat was lost, he must make it 
good. But eighty marks! He had never even seen so much money as that. He 
was speechless. The fisherman looked thoughtfully at him. Presently he said 
modestly: — 

“I can understand that you cannot pay me the money yourself; you will 
have to ask your mother for it. I will come again to-morrow.” 

“No, no!” cried Fani. “I will bring it to you as soon as I get it. I will 
certainly come,” he added, as he saw the man’s disappointed look. “I shall 
keep my word; only I can’t say exactly when.” 

It seemed as if the man had something more to say; but he swallowed it 
down, and went away, muttering to himself, “No boat! and no money to buy 
another!” 

Fani ran back into the house. He looked at Emma’s door to see whether her 
boots were still outside, but they had disappeared; so he tapped on the door 
and said softly: — 

“Come out, Emma, I have something to say to you.” 

“What is the matter? Has Mrs. Stanhope been talking to you?” asked 
Emma, in a low tone, as she opened the door. 

“No,” said Fani, “it’s not that”; and he drew her into the garden, to an arbor 
in a far-away corner, and there he told her about the eighty marks that were 
owing for the lost boat. Emma was greatly excited. 

“We can never in the world get together so much as eighty marks! What 
can we do?” she cried in a tone of anguish. 

“T don’t know. We can’t ask Mrs. Stanhope for a lot of money like that, 
after all that we have done to displease her. Can’t you think of any way? If I 
only knew some one to borrow of! Oh, don’t you know of anybody, Emma?” 

Emma had sunk upon a bench, and her eyes looked as if they would start 
out of her head; she was trying so hard to see some way out of the dilemma. 

Fred came running down the walk. He wanted to know what they were 


about the night before, but they had no time to answer, for just then the bell 


rang for breakfast. 

The meal was not a merry one. The children were all embarrassed, and 
they knew why; they were all conscious that they had not behaved well to 
their hostess. 

Mrs. Stanhope looked at them inquiringly, but said not a word. Aunt 
Clarissa nervously buttered large slices of bread as fast as she could; the dish 
was piled high with them, for no one ate much. 

As Mrs. Stanhope left the table, she turned to Fani and said: — 

“Go into the library and wait for me. I want to speak to you.” 

Fani grew white; Emma, red. “It’s coming now,” they said to themselves. 

As Mrs. Stanhope opened the door to leave the room, she was knocked 
against by a house-maid who was entering in great haste. 

“Excuse me, madam,” she said. “I was in such a hurry. Something else has 
happened. A servant has just come from the Crown Prince to say that the 
young gentleman for whom Master Oscar ordered a room there has not been 
at home all night; and this morning the shoemaker told them at the hotel that 
he was with the young man himself last evening, and saw him running like a 
crazy fellow down towards the river.” 

It was now Oscar’s turn to grow pale. 

Aunt Clarissa sent the maid away, saying that she would speak to the hotel 
servant herself. She was afraid that Lina would let out the secret of Fred’s 
untidy room if she were allowed to go on. 

Mrs. Stanhope looked very serious. 

“T don’t understand all this,” she said, turning to Clarissa; “but if the young 
stranger has anything to do with Oscar, I will be responsible for his bill at the 
hotel.” And she left the room. 

Emma instantly rushed to the school-room, seized her portfolio, and began 
to write as fast as her pen could go. 

DEAR AUNTY, — For pity’s sake, help me now! Something dreadful has 
happened. I will never make any plans again as long as I live, even if they 
would be sure to come out right. I will always do just as mamma bids me, and 


never suggest anything more to Fani. I gave him the book just to encourage 


him; but he said before he looked at it that what he cared for most was to be 
an artist. And there was something that he could do that would make Mrs. 
Stanhope willing to have him one, only he couldn’t find any way to do it. So I 
found a way. I didn’t forget that I promised mamma that I wouldn’t make any 
plans; but I thought this was different. Fani knew what he wanted to do; only 
he couldn’t see the way clear to do it, and I was just going to help him. Don’t 
you see? And there was a dreadful thing that happened when we tried that 
way; but I can’t write about it now, it is a long story. Pl tell you by and by. 
But the trouble now is, we have lost a boat in the river; it is a poor 
fisherman’s, and we must pay him for it. You will understand that we do not 
dare to tell Mrs. Stanhope anything about it. We can’t ask her for so much 
money. Fani says he would rather go to work in the factory. But you will help 
us, I know, dear aunty; you will not let us suffer. We want eighty marks. It is 
terrible. But it is worth that, for there were two oars and a pole besides the 
boat. I don’t ask you to give it to me, but only to lend it. I will keep thinking 
day and night how I can earn enough to pay you. I have some things, you 
know; my godfather’s present. In my drawer in the little writing-table at home 
are six silver spoons, and a beautiful pincushion, and two old Easter eggs with 
pictures on them cut out of paper: dragons spitting fire, and flowers, and the 
sun, moon, and stars. You can sell them for something, I am sure; and after 
this I will sell directly everything that I get and give you the money. And 
perhaps I shall contrive to think of some way to earn something too; if I can I 
will. Oh, dearest aunty, you will help us, I know, for you help everybody. 

Write as soon as you can and tell us to come home. How glad we shall be 
to get there! There we can tell you all our troubles. I wish we could go to- 
morrow, and get back to you and mamma. Write directly, dear aunty. I send 
you my love a thousand thousand times. 

Your loving niece, 

EMMA. 

P.S. Aunty, dear, I have thought of another way. In Cologne I saw a girl 
who went about in the street with a basket and sold roses. Now I think that if 


Mrs. Stanhope would let me take two roses from each bed in her garden I 


should get a basket full, and I could earn a lot of money, I am sure. Don’t you 
think so? With a thousand kisses, Your niece, 

EMMA. 

P.S. I have thought this very moment of the nicest plan of all. In the 
vineyards here they put horrid looking figures, like men with red beards and 
arms stretched out, to frighten away the birds. If you will send me some red 
stuff and some yellow, I can make figures a great deal more frightful, and they 
will sell for a great deal. Perhaps in this way I can pay you half the money, 
and I’m sure I shall find something else to do by and by. 

I am again and always, 

Your loving niece, 

EMMA. 

Fani had been sitting for some time in the library, awaiting with a beating 
heart the coming of Mrs. Stanhope. When the door opened, he sprang to his 
feet; he had learned that that was the proper thing to do when a lady entered 
the room. Mrs. Stanhope took a seat on the sofa, and motioned him to take a 
cricket and sit down by her. 

“Now tell me all about it, Fani,” she began. “Tell me the exact truth about 
what happened yesterday. What made you think of going out on the water, 
and how did you manage it? Tell me the whole story just as it was. Keep 
nothing back.” 

Fani obeyed. He went way back to the plans which Emma and he had 
made before he left home so that he might become an artist. How pleased he 
had been to take drawing-lessons, and how they made him love drawing more 
and more. How glad Emma had been at his progress, and how she had urged 
him to tell Mrs. Stanhope how he felt about his future career. Now came the 
most important point, and Fani related it very clearly. He wished to make a 
picture of the old ruin, because if he got a prize for it he thought Mrs. 
Stanhope would look more favorably on his adoption of art as a business; and 
Emma had thought out a way of getting a good view of it from the river. Then 
followed the mishap, which occurred because Emma did not know the 


strength of the current, nor understand how different the river was from the 


lake on which she had been in the habit of rowing. Fani told the whole story 
faithfully. Mrs. Stanhope listened in silence to the end, and then said briefly, 

“Very well; you may go, Fani.” 

In the hall behind one of the pillars stood Emma, impatient to hear the 
result of the interview. 

“Well? well?” she asked eagerly. 

“Well; it’s just as it was before; I don’t know any more than I did.” 

“Did she scold you very hard? Did she say anything about me? For I was 
the one to blame.” 

“No, indeed; Mrs. Stanhope never scolds; but she is very angry with me, I 
know, for she did not speak to me when I had told her all about it. Generally 
she talks a good deal to me about all sorts of things; even when I have done 
something to displease her. I am sure there is no help for us.” 

Emma sighed. She knew too well how much she was to blame for this 
unfortunate state of things. 

Three days passed. The house was more quiet than it had been before since 
the children came. A cloud was over them all. No one laughed or talked freely 
or cared for amusement. All seemed waiting for some unpleasant thing that 
was going to happen. 

Early in the morning of the fourth day, a letter was brought to Mrs. 
Stanhope, containing an enclosure for the children. The letter was from their 
mother. She expressed her gratitude to Mrs. Stanhope for all her kindness, and 
for the pleasure the children had enjoyed at Rosemount. Then followed 
apologies and regrets for the trouble and annoyance that the visit must have 
caused Mrs. Stanhope. And Mrs. Stein closed by saying that they had too long 
trespassed on the indulgence of their kind hostess, and begged her to set a 
time when it would be convenient to her for them to take their leave. 

The enclosure for the children contained three letters from their aunt. 
Emma tore hers open first. A banknote met her delighted eyes. She ran out of 


the room, and called Fani. “She has saved us!” she cried. “Oh, isn’t aunty an 


angel from heaven!” Fani’s face shone with pleasure and surprise. Emma 
thrust the money into his hand. 

“Take it, and run to the fisherman’s. I must read my letter”; and she ran off 
to the arbor. 

After an affectionate greeting it ran thus; — 

“It is a crying shame, my dear girl, that this delightful visit, full of 
pleasures that may never fall to your lot again, should have been spoiled by 
each of you three children, only because of your disobedience. Especially you 
and Oscar. Your father and mother gave you both particular warning against 
what you were not to do. You both set to work to see how you could manage 
to obey in all the trivial details, and yet carry out your own plans in essentials. 
You both knew very well what you were about, and have well deserved the 
unpleasant consequences of your actions. I trust that you have both received a 
lasting lesson. How much worse the results might have been, dear Emma, we 
do not dare to think. We can only guess, though you do not tell us that you 
had a very narrow escape. We trust that you will show your gratitude to God 
for it by never again straying into forbidden paths. I send you the money you 
asked for, in order to spare Mrs. Stanhope any trouble about it. Fani showed a 
proper sense of his own folly and of his obligations to her when he said he 
would make any sacrifice rather than ask her for it. I do not lend you the 
money. It is a gift. But do not run in debt again. Another time I might not be 
able to help you. We shall all be glad to see you at home again.” 

In her letter to Oscar, aunty wrote that he deserved a much worse 
punishment than he had received, for his wilful misinterpretation of his 
father’s warning, obeying the letter, rather than the spirit, and for his 
obstinacy about the motto. The letter then continued: — 

“No notice from the police nor from the court of justice has been sent to 
your father; but a complaint has been lodged against you from another 
quarter. Only three days after he went from home, Feklitus came back again, 
without bag or baggage, as if he had fled for his life. He told a terrible tale of 
some scrape into which you had led him, and from which he had got away 


safe only by his own most skilful management. On the evening of that 


unlucky Festival he had scampered away from his captors with all his might, 
flung himself into a railway carriage, and, travelling all night, had not stopped 
till he reached home. Now you see, dear Oscar, that you have something to 
answer for in this affair; for even if Feklitus was unnecessarily frightened, it 
does not alter the fact that you got him involved in a most unpleasant way, 
and his parents are naturally very angry with you. You must at any rate take 
measures to set Mrs. Bickel’s mind at rest She told me yesterday that she had 
lost her sleep and her appetite, from thinking about the beautiful leather trunk, 
and the six new suits of clothes, which she has no doubt the waiters at the 
Crown Prince are sharing among themselves. You must go to the hotel, pack 
all the clothes carefully, lock the trunk, and send it to him. Send the keys in a 
separate package, and then you will have removed one cause of their not 
unreasonable displeasure.” 

With Fred, aunty pathetically condoled on the loss of his collection; and 
then she added: — 

“Yet you see, my dear Fred, you are to blame after all; for I told you not to 
put your creatures where they would displease Mrs. Stanhope, if she should 
see them. I could not specify every such place, but I trusted to your 
commonsense to tell you that beetles and caterpillars do not belong in a 
writing-desk! You are such an insatiable collector! You will have to learn 
moderation. If you had only been satisfied with a reasonable number of the 
finest specimens, you would not have needed so many boxes; I am very glad 
that Fani hindered you from asking for them in a house where so many 
kindnesses were being shown to all of you. It ill becomes guests to make 
unreasonable demands. After all, dear Fred, I hope you will be able to bring 
home a few treasures, notwithstanding your great loss, and we will enjoy 
them together.” 

These letters were a great relief to all; but some uneasiness still remained. 
They did not know yet how Mrs. Stanhope would treat their several 
delinquencies, when she knew all about them, and, besides, they were 


homesick. 


“What about going home?” they asked each other; and none of the letters 
had mentioned the subject. They were disappointed. 

As to Fani, he began to wonder what Mrs. Stanhope’s plans were for him. 
When would she talk with him again? Would he have to go back to the 
factory? She had never since that day talked with him as she used to do; but 
often he was aware that she was looking at him, long and thoughtfully. 

In Elsli’s heart, too, anxiety reigned supreme; not so much for herself as 
for Fani. Mrs. Stanhope was already displeased with him; and when she found 
out that she had been doing wrong too, Elsli could not but fear that her 


displeasure would be so severe that they should both be sent away. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE HAPPY END. 


Ks 


ELSLI’S BEDROOM OPENED into that of Aunt Clarissa. During this time of 
worry and excitement, when every day so much happened that was new and 
unexpected, Clarissa found it difficult to fulfil all her household duties with 
her usual promptness and regularity, so it was often very late before she could 
get to her room for the night, and she always thought Elsli was fast asleep. 
One evening she was even later than usual, and she had hardly seated herself 
to read her evening prayer when she was surprised to hear Elsli calling her. 

“I don’t feel very well, Aunt Clarissa,” said the child in a feeble voice; and 
before she had finished speaking her kind friend was at her bedside. Clarissa 
was Startled to see her heavy eyes and feverish cheeks. 

“What ails you, my dear girl?” she asked, tenderly, stroking the hot head 
with her cool hand, and trying to conceal the anxiety that she felt. 

“Not much, I think,” answered Elsli, with a faint smile; “I haven’t been 
feeling very well for a week or two; I have had a good many dizzy turns and 
I’ve been hot and restless. I’ve heard you come up to bed every night though 
it was so late.” 

“Why didn’t you speak to me, dear? I might have done something to make 
you sleep.” 

“T didn’t want to trouble you and it was really nothing. I had no pain, only 
heat and restlessness. But to-night I thought I must call you, because I feel 
very ill, and besides I have something that I must tell you, you know, and you 
told me you would hear it when you could find a quiet time. Can you spare 
the time to-night, though it is so late? I think I could go to sleep better after I 
have told it. It has worried me so long.” Elsli spoke feebly but eagerly; and 


Aunt Clarissa, full of anxious fear, could not but assent to her request, though 


she was almost afraid to have her go on; for she saw that the little girl was 
really very ill. 

She sat down by the bedside holding Elsli’s trembling hand in her own and 
gently pressing it from time to time. Elsli began: — 

“T want to tell you something that I ought to have spoken of long ago. It 
was not right for me to go on as I have been doing without telling you; and I 
am afraid Mrs. Stanhope will be very much displeased when she knows about 
it” 

Clarissa could scarcely control her astonishment. Was it possible that this 
gentle, conscientious creature had been capable of doing something wrong 
and concealing it? 

But she only said quietly: “Tell me everything that is on your mind, it will 
relieve you; but do not hurry, there is time enough.” 

Elsli told her of her accidental acquaintance with the fisherman’s family, of 
their extreme poverty, of the illness of the mother, and of her own efforts to 
help them. 

“Do you think I have done very wrong?” she asked, timidly, looking up at 
Clarissa with wistful eyes. 

Clarissa was very much moved. 

“My darling,” she said, “do not worry about it. You did not mean to do 
anything wrong, and all that you did was in kindness. You wanted to tell me 
about it long ago, I remember; and it was no fault of yours that I did not hear 
it. I will explain it all to Mrs. Stanhope, and she will understand it and will not 
be displeased.” 

“And do you think she will let me go again and help them?” 

“You are too ill to think about going now; but I promise to see to them 
myself, so do not fret about it, dear. I had no idea that the family were so 
poor; the man never has complained when he has been here with the fish. I 
will go and inquire what the sick woman needs. Will that satisfy you, dear?” 

“Yes,” said Elsli, but somewhat doubtfully. “You see, there is so much to 
be done that no one would know about, and she would never tell about it. I 


couldn’t do much darning and mending, and the clothes are so worn out that 


the children can scarcely keep them on; and their mother is too ill to cook, 
and when the father comes home he is too tired, and he has hard work even to 
keep a house over their heads. If I don’t help them, they will never get 
through; they will suffer in silence. They are just like us at home.” 

Elsli’s sobs prevented her from saying any more. The remembrance of her 
early sufferings and the thought of her parents’ trials came over her like a 
flood, and she sobbed as if her heart would break. Clarissa lifted her head and 
raised the pillows behind it, so that she could look out into the clear, star-lit 
night. 

Elsli gradually grew more tranquil, and by and by she looked up into 
Clarissa’s face and smiled. 

“Do you think I shall go to Nora?” she asked. “The old grandfather said 
that only good people go to heaven.” 

“My child” said Clarissa, “our Lord and Saviour shows us the way. He has 
opened the door for those who have erred, and shown us that our Heavenly 
Father is always ready to forgive and receive those who repent and turn to 
him. Don’t you remember the parable of the Prodigal Son and the words of 
Jesus to the men who were crucified with him? They were not good, you 
know.” 

“Yes, I know,” said the child in a tone of relief; and she repeated softly to 
herself the hymn which she had said to the old man. The last couplet was 
scarcely audible. 

“Oh, ope the gates of heaven now, And bid me enter in!” 

The next morning Clarissa went to the other children with the sad news 
that Elsli was very, very ill. They could not at first believe it. She had never 
complained, and had been only yesterday in the garden with them, joining in 
their play; quiet to be sure, but always sympathetic and trying to please them 
all. It was a sad day for them. They could not occupy themselves as usual, but 
sat about in the house and garden, weeping in silence, or talking in subdued 
tones about the sick girl whom they all loved so dearly. 

Fani was, of course, the most unhappy of all. Elsli’s goodness to him in 


their days of poverty and hardship came clearly to his mind. How she had 


silently taken many a punishment and rebuke that were really deserved by 
him. He felt keenly that if Elsli did not recover he should never meet with any 
one to take her place. He saw now, as he had never seen before, what his 
sister had been to him. 

To Mrs. Stanhope too the blow was a severe one. She blamed herself for 
not having noticed that the child had been growing thin and pale during the 
last few weeks, and she recalled, now that it was too late, several times when 
she had thought that Elsli looked over-heated and tired, but she had done 
nothing about it, thinking it only a passing matter. She sent at once for the 
physician. He gave little hope of the child’s recovery. He said she had 
evidently been “running down” for some time, and she must have been eating 
too little and doing too much, and, besides, he suspected some mental 
depression and anxiety. All this, acting on a frame naturally delicate and 
weakened by the hardships of her early years, had more than counteracted the 
gain that Elsli had certainly made during the first months of her life at 
Rosemount. 

Clarissa then told Mrs. Stanhope the story which the little girl had related 
to her, and their tears fell fast over the simple tale of pity and self-sacrifice. 
Mrs. Stanhope’s heart smote her, as she learned how Elsli had suffered from 
fear of her displeasure, and from the concealment into which this had led her, 
a concealment so foreign to her nature. She went to the child’s bedside, and, 
embracing her more fondly than she had ever done before, she said tenderly: 

“T can’t tell you, darling child, how sorry I am that you should have been 
afraid of me. I never meant it should be so, but I am naturally reserved, and 
when my Nora died, I felt as if all my power of loving had died with her. I 
liked you, and I meant to take good care of you, but I see now that I have 
seemed cold to you, and haven’t shown you the love that has really been 
growing up for you in my heart. Forgive me, dear, and believe that I do love 
you, and that I will be a real loving mother to Fani, as I would be to you—” 


She stopped, overcome by her own emotion. 


Elsli’s face beamed with a radiant smile. She lifted her feeble arm and laid 
it around Mrs. Stanhope’s neck. 

“I am going to Nora,” she whispered; “I will tell her how good you have 
been to us. I love you,” she added, and it went to Mrs. Stanhope’s heart that it 
was the first time the child had ever said these words to her. She could not 
speak, but she drew Elsli’s head to rest upon her shoulder, and in a few 
moments the sick girl fell asleep with a peaceful look upon her face, and Mrs. 
Stanhope sat holding her unwearied, till Clarissa came and gently laid the 
little head back upon the pillows. 

For several days Elsli continued in a critical state; but they were happy 
days. Mrs. Stanhope never left her, and it seemed as if she could not do 
enough to show her tenderness. Clarissa was devoted to her comfort, and 
brought her every day news from her friends in the fisherman’s hut, whom 
Mrs. Stanhope had already begun to help in the wisest and kindest ways. The 
poor family sent many messages of love and gratitude to their little helper, 
and these Clarissa delivered; but she did not tell Elsli how unhappy they were 
at the thought of losing her, nor how the father said: — 

“T knew she was an angel from heaven; and we could not expect her to stay 
long with us. Now she is going back again where she belongs.” 

The children at Rosemount were allowed to come for a few minutes at a 
time into Elsli’s room. They were charged to bring only cheerful faces, and 
not to trouble her with their grief. They brought her flowers from the garden, 
and sometimes they read to her from the books she loved. Fani especially was 
very tender and devoted, and Elsli took great satisfaction in having him with 
her. 

Every interview was precious, since the time for them was probably so 
short. 

But Elsli did not die. The complete repose of the sick-room, and the 
devoted care she received, but perhaps more than all that the new happiness 
that had come into her heart in Mrs. Stanhope’s awakened affection and her 
own response to it, and the fresh hopes which sprang from seeing how large a 
place she held in the lives of those about her, and the happy prospect of being 


useful and valuable without need of concealment or anxiety, — all these 
things helped in her recovery; and when, in a few weeks, she again came 
down stairs and out into the sunny garden, it was with new eyes that she 
looked upon life and its duties and opportunities, and she thanked God that he 
had permitted her to stay upon his beautiful earth, and help his children here. 
For she saw that the earth is the Lord’s as well as the heavens, and while she 
still looked forward to the happy life of Paradise with hope and confidence, 
she no longer undervalued the joys and privileges which surrounded her here. 

As soon as Elsli was fairly convalescent, the doctor’s children went home. 
Their parents could spare them no longer. Mrs. Stanhope bade them good-bye 
with the assurance that she should depend on having another visit from them 
next year, so that it was plain that she felt no serious displeasure with them. 
They were grateful for her forgiveness, and fervently resolved that next year 
she should have nothing to forgive. 

The three travellers went rapidly on towards their own dear home. At the 
last station their father’s carriage was waiting for them. A shout of joy hailed 
them. It was Rikli. She had been allowed to come to meet them. It seemed 
that night as if they would never be tired enough to go to bed, they were so 
excited with joy at seeing father and mother and aunty, and at feeling 
themselves at home again. Questions and answers were all poured out 
together, interrupted by frequent exclamations of affection and of joy at being 
all together once more. There seemed no chance of quiet or rest that night. 

But at last the evening came to an end. The active trio were in bed and 
asleep, and the happy mother went softly from one bedside to another, and 
breathed a silent thanksgiving over each sleeping child, that they had all been 
preserved from harm and brought safely back to her arms. 

Mrs. Stanhope’s summer had been full of excitement of various kinds, 
such as she had never in her whole life experienced before. It had been rather 
a trying thing to her to have her very methodical and regular life so disturbed, 
and she had not always known how to take with equanimity the alarms and 
inconveniences that her generous invitation to the doctor’s children had 


brought upon her. But she had been interested in the children, and it had been 


a good thing for her to become accustomed to the interruption of the too 
rigorous routine in which she had been living. Elsli’s illness had been a deep 
and painful experience, but it had produced a blessed change in the whole 
tone of her life and spirit. Her new-born love for the little girl had broken up 
the sealed fountains of her heart, and she felt again the bliss of a mother’s 
love ardently returned by a child. A warmer glow was infused too into her 
feeling for Fani, to whom she had been attracted at first by his resemblance to 
her Philo. Time had softened her sorrow for the loss of her boy, so that this 
resemblance endeared Fani to her, while in Elsli’s case, a similar likeness to 
Nora had only made it the more difficult to receive one who was brought to 
her to take Nora’s place, while she was still stunned with the grief of the 
recent parting. 

Her first thought now was for Elsli. The doctor said that the child must 
spend the next winter in a warmer climate, and recommended a removal to 
the south of France or to Italy before the coming of cold weather. 

“And meantime,” he said, “you must put a stop to all this long sitting on 
the stone seat under those heavy lindens down by the water, and to pacing up 
and down that damp little path that leads to the willows, and to spending 
hours in that wretched hut by the bog, that isn’t fit for any one to live in. The 
river is very beautiful, but it’s better to be looked at from a distance above. 
Dry air and sunshine are what our little girl needs. She couldn’t do anything 
worse for mind or body than to sit and meditate in that cold, damp, lonely 
place.” 

Mrs. Stanhope’s eyes were opened, and she resolved to act on the doctor’s 
suggestion, not only with regard to Elsli, but also to the fisherman’s family. 
She took measures directly for building a small house on her own land, in a 
dry situation, but not far from the river, so that he could continue his 
avocation as a fisherman, while she also gave him steady and profitable 
employment as a laborer on her estate. Elsli was very happy watching the 
progress of the new house and fitting it up for its inmates, and she had the 
pleasure of seeing them comfortably established there before she went south 


for the winter. 


Meantime Mrs. Stanhope, after much deliberation, and with considerable 
reluctance, for she was not accustomed to change a resolution once made, had 
come to a decision with regard to Fani’s future, quite at variance with her 
former plans, which had been to bring him up with a knowledge of business, 
with a view to his becoming steward of her estates. 

One evening she was sitting with the two children in the parlor after 
supper; for they no longer went out on the terrace at this hour, since the days 
were growing shorter and Elsli must not be out after sundown. The children 
were chatting gayly, on various subjects, when Mrs. Stanhope, who had been 
reading, laid down her book, and said: — 

“Come and sit by me, Fani; let us have a little talk together. That 
unfortunate expedition of yours on the river, and what you said when you told 
me about it, seemed to show that your heart was fully set on becoming an 
artist. Is it so still? or was it only a passing fancy? Are you sure that you have 
thought long enough about it to be certain of yourself?” 

Fani grew crimson. He hesitated an instant, and then said: — 

“Yes; I have thought about it and wished for it a long, long time; and the 
more I draw, the more I care for it. But I am willing to think no more about it; 
and I will do whatever you wish, to the very best of my ability.” 

“I have been talking to your teacher,” continued Mrs. Stanhope, “and he 
says, if your industry and perseverance are as great as your talent, you will be 
a successful artist. And as you care so much about it, I am sure you will be 
persevering. So I have decided to take you with us to Florence this winter, 
where you will have good instruction in drawing, and also the benefit of the 
galleries. You will go on with your studies too, for I want you to be a well 
educated man as well as an artist, and you are too young yet to give up 
school-work. If you do well, and at the end of a year or two still persevere in 
your desire to become a painter, you shall go to an art-school, at Diisseldorf or 
somewhere else, and take a course of several years. There you will find out 
just how much you can do, and after that we will decide what is best for our 


young artist.” 


Fani sprang to his feet and stood speechless before his kind benefactress. 
When he tried to speak, tears came instead of the words he meant to utter. 

Mrs. Stanhope saw his emotion with far more satisfaction than if he had 
overwhelmed her with thanks. 

“Now,” she said to herself, “he is certainly in earnest.” 

“Meanwhile,” she continued aloud, “we shall often be with you, Elsli and 
I, sometimes at home, or wherever it is best for us to spend the winters. In 
summer we shall be all together here. You are my own children now; and I 
shall do for you just as I should have done for my Philo and Nora if they had 
stayed with me.” 

Tears stood in Mrs. Stanhope’s eyes, but she smiled too, as she held out her 
arms to the children, and drew them, radiant with joy and gratitude, into a 
mother’s embrace. 

There were great rejoicings among their friends in Buchberg over the news 
that Mrs. Stanhope had adopted the two children, and that Fani was to become 
an art-student. Oscar and Fred, and still more the triumphant Emma, could 
already see with prophetic eyes the announcement of the great exhibition to 
be held in the neighboring city, of the wonderful landscapes of that 
“celebrated painter, Fani von Buchberg!” 

Heiri’s family grew better off every year with the help that came from the 
absent children and their new mother, and Elsli was happy in the thought that 
her father’s hardest days were over, and that her own good-fortune had 
brought good to him also. 

Oscar and the Fink boys kept up an uninterrupted correspondence. They 
were determined that when they were grown up to manhood they would 
found a Swiss brotherhood which should astonish the world. 

Feklitus got back his shirts and his new clothes and his trunks safe from 
the clutches of the waiters at the Crown Prince. But he never spoke of his 
journey to the Rhine, no matter how much his companions might ply him 
with questions. If, in school, his geography lesson was upon the Rhine 


country, he turned a deaf ear, for he absolutely declined to learn anything 


about a place where innocent persons are treated with such indignity as they 
meet with there. 

Mrs. Stein and her sister still had their hands and their hearts full with the 
care of the boys and girls who were at once their anxiety and their delight; but 
they still had time and thought to give to the interests of others, and they 
never failed to rejoice over the improvement and the happiness of Gritli’s 


children. 


Veronica and Other Friends 
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CHAPTER I. 


A VISIT TO THE DOCTOR. 
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IT was EARLY in the month of March. The dark blue vault of heaven lay 
Over mountain and valley, swept free from clouds by the keen northern blast 
as it blew across the hills, swaying the big trees hither and thither as if they 
were bulrushes, and now and then tearing off huge branches which fell 
crashing to the ground. Other and sadder victims were sacrificed to this fierce 
north wind. Human beings as well as inanimate objects fell before him. He 
struck down with his mighty arm, not only the old and feeble, but the young 
and strong; just as he swept away the clouds, hurrying them across the skies, 
beyond the horizon line, away out of sight. Sometimes in one day, a cruel 
malady would seize one occupant out of each one of the three or four little 
villages clustered on the hillside. A sharp pain attacked the lungs, and after a 
brief illness the resistless disease bore away the sufferer to the silent grave. 

At the very moment of which we write, a group of black-clad mourners 
were standing near one of the pleasantest houses in the isolated village of 
Tannenegg, waiting for the sound of the church bell, as the signal to lift the 
covered bier on which was stretched the body of a young woman, the last 
victim to the north wind’s cruel stroke, and to bear her to her final resting 
place. In the quiet room within, two children were seated on a bench, which 
ran along the wall. They formed a striking contrast to each other. The girl, a 
little black-eyed frowning thing, dressed in some mourning stuff, followed 
with fierce looks the rapid movements of a woman who, standing before an 
open cup-board, was moving its contents over and about, as if in search of 
something that did not come to hand. The boy was also watching her, but his 
dancing blue eyes had in them a merry look of pleased expectation. 

“I want to go out, Cousin Judith,” said the girl, and her tones were half 


angry, half anxious, “Where can my mother be?” 


“Be still, be still,” said the woman, still tumbling the contents of the cup- 
board about nervously. “I shall find something pretty for you presently; then 
you must sit down quietly and play with it, and not go outside, not one step, 
do you hear? Pshaw! there is nothing but rubbish here!” 

“Well, then give us the rose,” said the little girl, still scowling. 

The woman looked about the room. 

“There are no roses here,” she said. “How should there be, in March?” she 
added, half vexed at having looked for them. “There,” said the child, pointing 
towards a book that the woman had but a moment before replaced in the cup- 
board. 

“Ah! now I know what you mean. So your mother always kept the rose, 
the “Fortune rose?” I often envied her when she used to show it to us in her 
hymn-book;” and as she spoke, she turned the leaves of the old hymnal, until 
she found the rose and handed it to the child. 

“Take it,” she said, “be quiet, and do not get up from your seats till I come 
back;” and she hurried from the room. 

The little girl took the prettily-painted rose, in her hand; it was an old 
acquaintance, her favorite Sunday plaything. 

When her mother wanted to secure a quiet hour for herself on Sundays, she 
used to give her “Fortune rose” to her little Veronica, and it was sure to 
occupy the child for a long time in perfect contentment. 

“Look, this is the way you must do,” said the child, as she pulled with her 
fingers a small strip of paper that stood out from the side of the picture; 
suddenly before the astonished eyes of the boy the red full calix of the rose 
flew open, disclosing a glittering golden verse that lay in the centre of the 
flower. Then Veronica pushed the paper-strip back, and the rose folded its 
leaves and was a perfect flower again. 

Quite dazzled by this wonderful magic the little boy stared with 
amazement at the rose, and then seized it to try for himself. 

While the children were playing, Veronica’s mother was being laid in her 
grave. After awhile Cousin Judith came back into the room. She was “cousin” 


to all Tannenegg, though related to no one. She came back to take the rose, 


and put it into the hook, which she replaced in the cup-board. “Sit still awhile 
longer, children;” she said, “and presently your mother will come for you. Be 
good and do not trouble her, for she has enough to bear already.” 

It was the little boy’s mother she meant, and the children knew it. They 
knew also very well, that they must be good and not trouble her, for they had 
seen her for two days going about the house with eyes red with weeping. 
Presently she entered the room, and took the children one by each hand, and 
went to the door with them. She seemed to be struggling with sad and heavy 
thoughts. She usually spoke cheerily to the children, but now she was silent, 
and every now and then she furtively wiped away a tear. 

“Where are we going, mother?” asked the boy. 

“We must go to the doctor’s, Dietrich,” she answered, “your father is very 
ill.” And she led them along the foot path toward the little town, where the 
white houses shone in the sunlight. Fohrensee was a new place, that had 
sprung up as if in one night from the soil, and now stood there a great white 
spot against the dark hillside. Not long before, it had been only a little cluster 
of houses standing in a protected spot on the side of the hill, not very far 
below Tannenegg. It was so situated that the biting north wind, which blew so 
sharply over the exposed houses of Tannenegg, did not reach the nook where 
little Fohrensee lay bathed in the full light of the sun. But the little place was 
high enough to be visited by all the cooling breezes, and was healthy, pure 
and fresh, to a remarkable degree. When, not long before this time, an 
enterprising inn-keeper discovered its health-giving qualities, and built an inn 
there, guests filled it so rapidly that he soon put up another. Soon, one after 
another, little inns sprang up, as from the ground, and then a crowd of trades- 
people came up from the valley, and settled around, for the number of guests 
constantly increased, and the strangers found the spot so favorable to health, 
that it became a favorite winter resort. And thus the obscure little Fohrensee 
became, in a few years, a large and flourishing town, stretching out in every 
direction. 

Gertrude, however, walking sturdily along with the children, was not going 


as far as Fohrensee, with its shining white houses. She turned off into a foot 


path that led to several scattered dwellings up on the hillside, and soon 
reached an open space, on which stood a handsome house, with large stables 
near by. Out from the stable, a hostler had just led a spirited horse, which he 
began to harness into a light wagon. Instantly the little boy freed his hand 
from his mother’s, planted himself before the horse, and could not be induced 
to move. 

“Stay there then, if you want to,” said his mother, “we will go on to the 
house; but you must take care not to go too near the horse.” 

The doctor was just hurrying out from his office; he must have had a long 
distance to go, for he was starting off before the usual time for office hours 
was over. Gertrude apologized, and begged the doctor to excuse her for not 
having come earlier to see him; she had been very busy with her invalid, and 
could not get away before. “Never mind; as you have come, I will wait a few 
minutes,” said the physician, briefly; “Come in; how is your husband?” 

Gertrude went into the room, and told the doctor about her sick husband. It 
was Steffan, a strong, young man, on whom the mountain sickness had seized 
with unusual violence. The doctor silently shook his head. He took a small 
mortar that stood on the office table, and shook into it some stuff which he 
ground with the marble pestle. His eyes fell on the child who stood by 
Gertrude’s side, gazing earnestly at the doctors’s occupation. The little 
creature had something unusual about her, and attracted attention at once. 
Under her thick black hair and heavy brows, her big eyes looked forth with a 
solemn gaze, as if everything she saw gave her food for thought. 

“He had no one but himself to blame for it, I fancy,” said the doctor, as he 
filled some small square papers with his powders. 

“No, no! he was not the least of a brawler; he was a quiet industrious 
fellow. They had rented some of our rooms, and lived there peaceably and 
happily for three whole years, and never was an unkind word exchanged 
between them. But he was a stranger in these parts; he was never called 
anything but the Bergamasker, and the other fellows could never forgive him 
for having won the prettiest and most courted girl in the whole village. They 


never ceased to tease and irritate him, and on this especial evening at the 


Rehbock they must have been unusually offensive. Apparently they were all 
somewhat excited, for they could afterwards give no clear account of the 
affair, but the end was that the Bergamasker came home fatally wounded, and 
died the next day. Everything has been different among us since the Rehbock 
was built. Our village used to be quiet and orderly; every one was contented 
to work all the week and rest on Sunday. Nobody ever heard of such a thing 
as noisy drinking and rowdyism. But I have another errand with you now, 
doctor. Lene charged me on her death bed to attend to it. She did not leave 
any money, but she had an excellent outfit. She bade me sell her bedstead and 
her bureau, and bring you the proceeds, to settle what she owed you. She was 
very anxious that I should see to it, for she felt that you had done a great deal 
for her; and she spoke of how often you had climbed the hill both by day and 
night, to visit her. So, please give me the bill, doctor, so that I may settle it at 
once, as I promised her.” 

“What relatives has the child?” asked the doctor shortly. 

“She has none at all in these parts,” replied Gertrude. “She has been with 
me all through her mother’s illness, and now she is mine. Her mother’s family 
are all gone. She might perhaps be sent to her father’s parish in 
Bergamaskische, but I shall not do that; she belongs now to us.” 

“I would not go there,” said the child firmly in a low tone, clinging to 
Gertrude’s dress with both hands. 

The doctor opened a big book, tore out a leaf, and drew his pen twice 
across the closely written page. 

“There,” he said, handing the cancelled sheet to Gertrude, “that is all the 
bill I shall give you.” 

“Oh, doctor, may God reward you,” said Gertrude. “Go, child, and thank 
the doctor, for you owe him a great deal.” 

The child obeyed after her own fashion. She planted herself before the big 
man, looked steadily at him with her great black eyes and said somewhat 
hoarsely, 

“Thank you.” It sounded more like a command than anything else. 

The doctor laughed. 


“She is rather alarming,” he said, “she is evidently not accustomed to say 
anything she does not really mean. I like that. But come, I must be off,” and 
handing the medicine to Gertrude he left the room quickly so as to avoid her 
repeated thanks. 

The little boy was standing where his mother had left him, still staring at 
the restless horse. The doctor looked kindly at the little fellow. 

“Would you like to take care of a horse?” he asked, as he got into his 
wagon. 

“No, I should like to drive one of my own,” replied the child without 
hesitation. 

“Well, you are quite right there: stick to that, my boy,” said the doctor, and 
drove away. 

As Gertrude, holding a child by each hand, climbed the hillside, the boy 
said gaily, 

“Say, mother, I can have one, can’t I?” 

“Do you mean to be a gentleman like the doctor, and own a horse, 
Dietrich?” asked the mother. 

The boy nodded. 

“So you can, if you will work hard for it, and stick to your work well. You 
see the doctor had to do that for a long time, and has to do it still, and if you 
stick to your work as he has, and never stop nor get tired till it is done, and 
well done, then you will be a gentleman, even if you are not a doctor. It 
doesn’t matter what you do; you may be a gentleman if you persevere and 
work hard and faithfully.” 

“Yes, with a horse,” said Dietrich. 

The little girl had been listening intently to every word of this 
conversation. Her black eyes blazed out suddenly as she looked up to 
Gertrude and said decidedly, 

“Tl be one too.” 

“Yes, Yes, Mr. Veronica! Mr. Veronica! that sounds well,” cried Dietrich, 
and he laughed aloud at the idea. 


Veronica thought it no laughing matter, however. She pressed Gertrude’s 
hand firmly and looked up with glowing eyes, as she said, “I can be one too, 
can’t I mother; say?” 

“You should not laugh, Dietrich,” said his mother kindly. “Veronica can be 
exactly what you can be. If she works steadily, and does not grow tired and 
careless, but keeps on till her work is finished and well finished, she will be a 
lady as you will be a gentleman.” 

Veronica trotted along contentedly after this explanation. She did not speak 
again. The frowning brows were smoothed and the fiery eyes now shone with 
the light of childish joy as she caught sight of the first flowers that began to 
peep above the ground. The child’s face looked fairly charming now; her 
well-formed features framed by the dark locks, made a beautiful picture. 

Dietrich was also silent: but he was pursuing the same train of thought, for 
he broke out presently, 

“Will she have a horse too?” 

“Why not, as well as you. It all depends on how steadily and how faithfully 
you both work,” replied Gertrude. 
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“Well, then, we shall have two horses,” cried the boy, joyfully. “Where 
shall we put the stable, mother?” 

“We can see to that bye and bye, there is plenty of time for that. It won’t do 
for you to be thinking about the horse all the time, you know, you must keep 
your mind on your work if you mean to do it well.” 

Dieterli said no more. He was busy trying to decide on which side of the 
house it would be best to put the stable. 

That night, Gertrude again hurried down the hill to the doctor’s houses and 
this time she brought him back with her. 

Her husband’s illness had taken a turn for the worse, and the next day he 


died. 


CHAPTER Il. 


WITH FRESH COURAGE. 
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A FEW DAYS later a numerous company of mourners followed another black 
bier to the sunny church-yard. 

Steffan, the saddler, had been universally respected. He had begun life 
modestly; there had been no large industries in Tannenegg in his early days. 
He married the quiet and orderly Gertrude, who worked with him at his trade, 
and helped support the frugal household. Soon the flood of prosperity invaded 
Fohrensee, and naturally the only saddler in the vicinity had his hands full of 
work. 

Now Gertrude’s help was needed in earnest, and she did not fail. They 
were soon in possession of a nice little house of their own, with a garden 
about it, and no matter how much work she might have to do in the shop, 
everything in her own province of housekeeping was as well and carefully 
ordered as if Gertrude had no other business to occupy her time and thoughts. 
And Steffan, Gertrude and their little Dieterli lived simple, useful and 
contented lives and were a good example to all the neighborhood. 

Now, to-day, Gertrude stood weeping by the window and looked across to 
the church-yard, where that very morning they had laid her good man. Now 
she must make her way alone; she had no one to help her, no one belonging to 
her except her two children, and for them she must work, for she never 
admitted for a moment that the orphaned Veronica was not hers to care for as 
well as her own little Dietrich. 

She did not lose courage. As soon as the first benumbing effect of her 
sorrow had passed a little, she gazed up at the shining heavens and said to 
herself, “He who has sent this trouble will send me strength to bear it;” and in 
full trust in this strength she went to work, and seemed able to do more than 


ever. 


Her property, outside of the little capital which her husband had laid by, 
consisted of her house, which was free from debt, and of which she could let a 
good part. The question was, whether she could carry on the remunerative 
business that her husband had been engaged in, until little Dietrich should be 
old enough to assume the direction of it, and pursue it as his father had done 
before him. Gertrude retained the services of a workman who had been 
employed by Steffan, and she herself did not relax her labors early and late, to 
oversee the work and keep all in running order. 

For the first few weeks after her mother’s death little Veronica sat every 
evening weeping silently by herself in a dark corner of the room. When 
Gertrude found her thus grieving, she asked kindly what ailed her, and again 
and again, she received only this sorrowful answer, 

“T want my mother.” 

Gertrude drew the child tenderly towards her, caressing her, and promising 
her that they would all go together some day to join her mother, who had only 
gone on before, that she might get strong and well again. And gradually this 
second mother grew to take the place of her own, and no game, no 
amusement could draw the loving child away from Gertrude’s side. Only 
Dietrich could succeed in enticing her to go with him now and then. 

The lad’s love for his mother showed itself in a louder and more 
demonstrative manner. He often threw his arms about her neck, crying 
passionately, 

“My mother belongs to me and to nobody else.” 

Then Veronica’s brows would knit over her flashing eyes, until they 
formed a long straight line across her face. But she did not speak. And 
Gertrude would put one arm about the boy’s neck and the other about the little 
girl’s, and say, 

“You must not speak so, Dietrich. I belong to you both, and you both 
belong to me.” 

In general, the two children were excellent friends, and completely 
inseparable. They were not happy unless they shared everything together and 


wherever one went, the other must go too. They went regularly to school 


every morning, and were always joined by two of the neighbors’ children, 
who went with them. 

These were, the son of the shoemaker, long, bony Jost, with his little, 
cunning eyes, — and the sexton’s boy, who was as broad as he was long, and 
from whose round face two pale eyes peered forth upon the world, in 
innocently stupid surprise. His name was Blasius, nicknamed Blasi. 

Often, on the way to school, quarrels arose between Dieterli and the two 
other boys. It would occur to one of them to try what Veronica would do if he 
were to give her a blow with his fist. Scarcely had he opened his attack when 
he found himself lying on his nose, while Dieterli played a vigorous tattoo on 
his back with no gentle fists. Or the sport would be to plant a good hard snow- 
ball between Veronica’s shoulders, with the mortifying result to the aggressive 
boy, of being pelted in the face with handfuls of wet snow, until he was 
almost stifled, and cried out for mercy. Dieterli was not afraid of either of 
them; for though smaller and thinner than either, he was also much more lithe, 
and could glide about like a lizard before, behind and all around his 
adversaries, and slip through their fingers while they were trying to catch him. 
Veronica was well avenged, and went on the rest of her way without fear of 
molestation. If one of the other lads felt in a friendly mood, and wished to act 
as escort to the little girl, Dieterli soon gave him to understand that that was 
his own place, and he would give it up to no one. 

Every evening “Cousin Judith” came for a little visit, to give Gertrude 
some friendly advice about the children, or the household economy. She used 
to say that the gentle widow needed some one now and then to show claws in 
her behalf, and Judith knew herself to be in full possession of claws, and of 
the power to use them, an accomplishment of which she was somewhat 
proud. One evening she crossed over between daylight and dark, and entered 
the room where Veronica was, with her favorite plaything in her hand, 
moving it back and forth as she sat in the window in the waning light. She 
could read very nicely now for two years had passed since she had lost her 
own mother, and had become Gertrude’s child. Many a time had she read over 


the motto which shone out so mysteriously from the breast of the opened rose. 


To-day she was poring over it again, and her absorption in “that same old 
rose,” as Dieterli called it, had so annoyed the lively lad that he left her, and 
had gone out into the kitchen to find his mother. When Judith saw the girl 
sitting thus alone, buried in thought, she asked her what she was thinking 
about in the twilight all by herself. 

Dieterli, whom no sound ever escaped, had heard Cousin Judith come in, 
and came running in from the kitchen to see what was going on. Veronica 
looked up at the visitor and asked earnestly, 

“Cousin Judith, what is fortune?” 

“Ah, you are always asking some strange question that no one else ever 
thought of asking;” said Cousin Judith, “where on earth did you ever hear of 
fortune?” 

“Here,” said Veronica, holding up the rose with the golden verse in the 
centre. “Shall I read it to you?” 

“Yes, do, child.” 


Veronica read — 


“Fortune stands ready, full in sight; 


He wins who knows to grasp it right.” 


“Well, it means this — I should say — fortune is whatever anyone wants 
the most.” 

“Fortune is a horse, then,” said Dietrich quickly. 

Veronica sat thinking. “But, Cousin Judith,” she said presently, “how can 
any one ‘grasp fortune’?” 

“With your hands,” replied Cousin Judith unhesitatingly, “You see, our 
hands are given us to work with, and if we use them diligently and do our 
work well, as it ought to be done, then fortune comes to us; so don’t you see 
we ‘grasp it’ with our hands?” 

The verse had now become endued with life, and meant something real 
and attractive to Veronica. She did not lay her rose out of her hand for a long 
time, that evening, notwithstanding that Dietrich cast threatening glances 


upon it, and finally broke out in vexation, 


“T will tear off the spring some time, and spoil the thing altogether.” 

The rose was not put into the book and the book into the cup-board, until 
the time came for the children to say their evening prayers. This was the 
closing act of every day; and it was so fixed and regular a habit, that the 
children never needed to be bidden to fold their hands, and kneel to ask God’s 


blessing before they slept. 


CHAPTER III. 


NINE YEARS LATER. 
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A SUNSHINY EASTER morning shone over hill and valley. A crowd of 
holiday-making people poured out of the little church at Tannenegg, and 
scattered in every direction. A long row of blooming lads and lassies came in 
close ranks, moving slowly towards the parsonage. They were the newly- 
confirmed young people of the parish, who had that day partaken of the 
Communion for the first time. They were going to the house of their pastor, to 
express their gratitude for his careful and tender teaching and guidance, 
before they went out into the world. Among these were Dietrich and 
Veronica. Gertrude stood at a little distance from the church, and watched the 
procession as it passed by. Her eyes were filled with tears of pleasurable 
emotion, as she noticed that her dark-eyed Veronica was conspicuous among 
all the maidens for the tasteful neatness of her costume, and for the sweetness 
and grace of her bearing. The glance which Veronica cast upon the mother in 
passing was full of love and gratitude; and seemed to repeat the words that the 
faithful girl had spoken in the morning, as she left her to go to the church. “I 
cannot thank you enough, as long as I live, for what you have done for me, 
mother.” A yet brighter expression of happiness crossed Gertrude’s 
countenance when the young men came in procession after the girls, as her 
eyes fell on the well-formed lad, a head taller than his companions, who 
nodded at her, and greeted her with merry laughing looks, kissing his hand 
again and again, and yet once again. That was her tall handsome Dietrich. His 
mother’s heart leaped in her breast at the sight of his fresh young life, so full 
of hope and promise. Gertrude waited till the visit to the pastor was over, and 
the young people had separated on their various paths. Then she in her turn 
entered the parsonage. She wished herself to speak her thanks to this true and 


long tried adviser and friend, for all that he had done for her children. 


“You are a fortunate mother,” said the aged pastor, after he had listened to 
Gertrude’s expressions of gratitude. “Those are two uncommon children that 
the good God has confided to your care, and I feel the greatest interest in 
them. The lad has a clear head, and a winning grace that draws everyone to 
him. Veronica is serious and conscientious; she has a calm steady nature and 
can be depended upon for fidelity to duty, such as it is rare to find. The 
children will be your stay and comfort in your old age. May you keep them in 
the paths of virtue.” 

“With God’s help;” said Gertrude, and she left the parsonage with tears of 
happiness in her eyes. As she passed the garden of her neighbor Judith, the 
latter called out over the low hedge, 

“They have just gone by, all four of them. It always seems to me strange 
that while all babies in the cradle look just alike, so that you can’t tell them 
apart, they grow up to be such very different men and women.” 

“No, no, these four were never alike,” replied Gertrude, “but I agree that 
they grow more and more unlike every day.” 

“Yes, that they do. And of you three near neighbors, you certainly have 
drawn the best lot in children,” said Judith with enthusiasm, “two like your 
two are not to be found in a long day’s journey. Veronica will fully repay you 
for what you have done for her.” 

“I have been repaid long ago by the child’s attachment to me. She has 
never given me anything but satisfaction ever since her mother died. If I have 
any anxiety about Veronica it is lest she over-work herself. There is 
something feverish in her love of work; she can never do enough. No matter 
how late I go into her room at night, she is always finishing off some piece of 
work; and no matter how early I get up in the morning, she has already begun 
something new. If I had not positively forbidden it, she would keep at it even 
on a Sunday. It is a real source of anxiety to me, lest she should over-work 
and break down.” 

“Oh, I don’t think you need be afraid of that, Gertrude; work never yet hurt 
any one, least of all the young folks. Let her work away. But I don’t see the 


need of her scowling so all the time. She looks for all the world as if she were 


fighting and struggling against enemies and difficulties of all sorts. I like 
better Dietrich’s laughing eyes; they are so full of fun. When he goes down 


the street singing — 


‘Gladly and merrily 
Live to-day cheerily, 
Black care and sorrow 


Leave till to-morrow,’ 


it goes right to my heart, and I could sing too for very joy. No one can help 
loving him.” 

Gertrude listened with sunshine in her face to these words of praise, but a 
little cloud of anxiety shadowed her eyes as she said, 

“Yes, God be praised, he is a good boy and means well, but I do wish that 
he had a little of Veronica’s firmness of purpose. It is very pleasant to have 
every one like him, but too great popularity is not always a good thing. And 
those two companions that are always hanging about him, are not such as I 
myself would choose for his friends.” 

“Tf they could all be put to some steady work it would be the best thing for 
them,” said Judith. “Idleness is the mother of mischief. Blasi is not an ill- 
meaning fellow, but he is lazy, greatly to his own injury. Long Jost is the 
worst of the two; a sly-boots, and a rare one too. It is to be hoped that he will 
break his own leg, when he’s trying to trip some one else up with it.” 

“No, no, Judith, on this holy Easter day, we will not have such unkind 
hopes as that. I hope and believe that the good God holds the children in his 
protecting hand. We have given them to him; that is my comfort and support 
Good-bye, Judith; come often to see us; we are always glad of your 
company.” 

On the evening of this sunny Easter day, while rosy clouds moved slowly 
across the clear sky, and the golden glow faded in the far west behind the 
wooded heights, Gertrude came back from a long walk in the fields and 
woods. On one side of her strode Dietrich, talking rapidly and earnestly: the 


fresh joy of youth was written in every movement of his little figure, and 


laughed from the depths of his clear eyes. On the other side Veronica walked, 
listening in silence. Her noble features, above which her black hair fell in 
shining waves, had a serious, thoughtful expression, but every now and then, 
when Dietrich let fall some particularly apt expression, a look would cross her 
face that irradiated it like a sunbeam crossing a shadowed plain. Mother 
Gertrude looked now proudly at her radiant son, now approvingly at her 
stately daughter, and again she lifted grateful glances towards the glowing 
heavens where she saw promise of another brilliant day to come. Far and 
wide, in all Tannenegg, was not to be found that day, such another happy 
mother as Gertrude. 

When they reached the crossways where the footpath led up by the tavern 
of the Rehbock, Dietrich turned into it, and his mother was about to follow 
him, but Veronica drew her back, saying anxiously, 

“Don’t go that way, mother dear; it is not much farther by the other road.” 

Dietrich laughed aloud. 

“Now there it is again. Do you know, mother, that I can never get Veronica 
to go past the Rehbock. She would rather go ten minutes farther round, and 
she will not say why either. To-day, Veronica, I am determined that you shall 
go this way or tell us why not.” 

“No; to-day we will not quarrel, Dietrich, please;” said the girl 
entreatingly, but with a tone that showed no signs of yielding her point, “let us 
sing a song as we go; mother loves to hear us sing.” 

As she spoke, she walked steadily along the road, and the others followed, 

“Well then,” said the lad, “let’s sing ‘Gladly and merrily’” — and he began 
to sing the familiar tune. 

“To-night I should rather sing the Fisher-boat,” said Veronica, and without 
demur the good-natured boy dropped his song, and joined his clear tones with 


Veronica’s steady voice, the two harmonizing perfectly as they sang: 


“A tiny boat, a fisher-boat, 
Tossed lightly on the silver sea; 


Around the rocks, in air, afloat 


The white gulls circle lazily. 

A tiny boat, a fisher-boat — 

The fisher draws his slender line; 

He half in dream-land seems to float. 


Saying, ‘to-morrow will be fine.’” 


Softly singing, in the soft falling shadows of evening, the happy trio drew 


towards their home, and disappeared within the cottage door. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ALL AT HOME. 
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DIETRICH HAD ALREADY worked for some time in his father’s business. It 
was all in the best possible condition; the work shop, the tools and materials 
had been carefully kept up, and everything was fresh and in good working 
order. The old customers had not withdrawn their custom, for the former 
workman who had served under Steffan for many years had continued his 
deceased master’s methods, so that the reputation of the work was sustained, 
and as Fohrensee grew, so also the saddler’s orders grew, and the business 
flourished. So Dietrich found his trade ready made to his hand, and as good a 
prospect lay before him as heart could wish. He took hold with a good will, 
and being his own master did not make him the less diligent. He was 
determined first to work faithfully till he had thoroughly learned the business, 
and then to travel for a while. When he had seen the world a bit he would 
come back, go on with the business farther and farther, and become a 
gentleman; and then — then — where could a happier man be found than he 
should be, living with his mother and Veronica in peace and plenty. His 
mother should pass her days in happy idleness if she wished, without care, 
without sorrow, in wealth and comfort, and Veronica! Yes, he would give 
Veronica a life far happier and more beautiful than she had ever dreamed of 
for herself! While his brain teemed with these pleasant thoughts, Dietrich 
sang and whistled at his work all day long, and did good work, too. He had a 
skilful hand and a clear head, and his work went successfully on. 

Veronica had persuaded her mother to let her stay longer in the Industrial 
School than was usual with the young girls of the neighborhood. Even up to 
the day of her confirmation, she had taken sewing lessons twice from a most 
accomplished teacher. A short time before Easter, the teacher had assured 


Gertrude that Veronica had made such extraordinary progress, that she was 


already prepared to teach, and that she had completed the course taught at that 
school, and could learn no more there. Veronica certainly deserved farther 
training and the teacher suggested that it would be well worth while for her to 
take lessons in embroidery of lame Sabina in Fohrensee. She would then be 
sure of a position as a teacher, as high as her utmost ambition could desire. 

It had always been Gertrude’s plan to have Veronica learn to work at the 
saddler’s business, as there is a good deal of the fine work which is suitable 
for women, and which it needs a woman’s hand to carry out. She hoped that 
in this way her children could always remain together and with her. The fine 
embroidery for which lame Sabina was noted, it did not seem to her at all 
necessary for Veronica to learn, but she was willing to leave the decision to 
her. As soon as Veronica heard of this new work to be learned, she was eager 
to begin upon it, and she left her mother no peace until she extracted from her 
the promise that directly after the confirmation, this new undertaking should 
be entered upon. 

A few days after Easter Sunday, Veronica went to take her first lesson. It 
was very early in the morning when she started to go down to Fohrensee; so 
early that people were just beginning to open their windows, and only here 
and there a sleepy face was to be seen at the door of a house. She had to go 
early in order to get ina good day’s work, for she was to come home at night, 
and it was an hour’s walk each way. She knew well the old cottage with the 
beautiful carnations illuminating its windows, which was the home of lame 
Sabina. The windows were already open, and the door also. She entered and 
her new life began. 

Up in Tannenegg, Dietrich sat at his work, singing and whistling merrily. 
His mother, busy with her household affairs went hither and thither about the 
house, from sitting room to kitchen, and then with the feeding-bucket, out on 
the grass plat before the house, where a flock of handsome fowl were pecking 
about. All was still quiet in the neighboring houses, but over by the well stood 
the never-idle Judith, beating and turning her clothes as she washed them. 


Along the road with uncertain steps came the old sexton, swinging the big 


church-keys in his hand; he had been ringing the early morning peal. As he 
lifted his cap a little to salute Judith at the well, she called out, 

“Good day, neighbor, I was just thinking it would be a good exchange if 
the old folks were to lie abed at this hour and let the young ones pull the bell 
rope.” 

“Well, some one must be doing it,” said the other, and passed on his way. 

Judith had been busy at her washing full two hours longer, when in the 
doorway of the sexton’s house appeared a young fellow, whose figure, almost 
as broad as it was long, filled the opening, with scarce anything to spare. He 
tried to yawn, but there was not room enough to stretch his arms, so he 
stepped outside for the purpose, and there he gaped so heartily that all the 
inside of his big mouth and throat was distinctly visible. 

“There’s nothing in it, Blasi! I’ve had a good look at it,” cried Judith. “If 
you had been here two hours ago, you might have seen a sight. A girl with a 
whole mouthful of gold! What do you say to that?” 

Blasi caught at this, and brought his jaws together with a snap. 

“What! full of gold?” he exclaimed, and opened his sleepy eyes to their 
utmost extent. “Why doesn’t the foolish thing carry it in her pocket? Where 
does she come from?” 

“That’s no concern of yours. You will never come up with her,” replied 
Judith. 

“Tell me, for all that,” urged Blasi, coming toward Judith, “I can go after 
her, and I’ve no doubt I shall come up with her, and then there’s no telling 
what may happen. Come, where did she go, now? Do you know her name?” 

“Her name is Early Morn, Blasi,” said Judith pleasantly. “Did you never 
hear the saying, “There’s gold in the mouth of the early morn.’” 

Blasi made a wry face and began in an angry tone, 

“There’s nothing very clever in that” — but just then he remembered that 
when he came out of the house he had intended to come over and say 
something quite different to Judith; so he changed his tone quickly, and said, 

“Can you lend me a franc or two; I have just time to do a little business 


before eleven o’clock, and then I must be back to ring the noon bell; I must 


try to help father, a little.” 

“No, no, Blasi, I have no francs for you,” said Judith decidedly. “It wants 
three hours yet of being eleven o’clock. Use those big arms of yours, and 
they’ll bring you francs enough.” And so saying, she lifted her clothes-basket 
on her head, and walked away. 

Blasi stood looking after her, a moment, then he sauntered off, with both 
hands in his pockets, up the road towards, the shoemaker’s old house. There 
sat Jost before the door, hammering away at something as if for dear life. 
Blasi drew near, and stood watching the busy hands of his friend, who 
presently cried out angrily, 

“So it is holiday with you, is it, you lazy-bones? It is maddening to see one 
fellow go wandering about with his hands in his pockets, while another has to 
sit on his three-legged stool, hammering away at the soles of these — these — 
these Tanneneggers’ boots. To-morrow is Cherry-festival in Fohrensee, and 
every one is going; and I, I must get their boots ready! I wish a thunder-storm 
would come and wash this away, and that, and the whole lot of ’em!” As he 
spoke he tossed away first the mended boots, then the hammer, and last of all 
the three-legged stool, away, as far as he could throw them, down into the 
meadow. He was white with rage. 

“What stuff!” said Blasi, dryly. “You are paid for your cobbling; you are 
better off than I am. I haven’t a rap, and am in debt besides. I was going to 
ask you if you couldn’t lend me a franc. You have money, I know.” 

“Oh yes, you sleepy-head! It’s very likely I have money for you, when I’m 
in such need of it myself! Go ask Dietrich; he has his pockets full, and a big 
heap besides. But don’t be such a fool as to ask him for just one mean little 
franc; ask for five. I’ll use two or three of them; tell him you’ll pay him again 
in a week.” 

Blasi seemed rather undecided. 

“T should have gone to him long ago,” he said, “but his mother is always 
about, and she looks at a fellow as a bird does when somebody is trying to rob 
her nest. I’m afraid of her.” 


“Poh! it’s all right enough to borrow a little money if you’re going to pay it 
back again. Don’t be a fool! Go along!” and Jost enforced his advise with an 
emphatic shove that sent Blasi rolling along much faster than he wished to go. 
He grumbled a little at this unpleasant style of progression, and muttered 
between his teeth, 

“He’s no right to treat me so; I’m as good as he is, any day.” 

When he reached Gertrude’s garden, he stood still and looked over the 
hedge. Dietrich’s mother was there, planting her vegetable bed. He sauntered 
back and forth for awhile, and when he saw her go to the other corner of the 
garden, he thought he could now get without being seen, into the room where 
he heard Dietrich whistling at his work. He went round the garden, and was 
just going in at the back gate, when he came plump against Gertrude. He went 
by quickly as if he had had no idea of going in; and then hung about watching 
his chance, but as time did not stand still while he waited, it was bye-and-bye 
eleven o’clock, and he had to go off to ring the noon bell. 

In the afternoon, neighbor Judith was hoeing in her little garden. Blasi 
stood hesitating in his door-way, and then came out and stood watching her at 
her work. 

“T am always surprised, Blasi,” said Judith, looking up from her work, “to 
see you in company with a fellow, who steals your money from your pockets, 
before you know it is there. I would not have anything to do with such a one.” 

“What? who?” asked Blasi, fumbling in his empty pockets. “Who picks 
my pockets? Who are you talking about? I know I did have some; I wish you 
would tell me the thief.” 

“PII tell no tales,” said Judith, working away. 

“Bah! tell me, won’t you? A fellow can’t defend himself unless he knows 
who is attacking him,” growled Blasi. “You might say who you mean.” 

“Well, I will. Go and take him by the ear. His name is Idleness!” As Judith 
spoke, she raised her head, and looked Blasi full in the face; then she bent to 
her work again. 

The lad was angry. He had hoped that he was going to get something back 
of which he had been robbed, and that Judith would help him as she had been 


a witness of the theft. 

“Oh, what a fuss you make over a few minutes,” he said crossly; “I have to 
go at four o’clock to ring the bell. I think I ought to take a little from the old 
man.” 

“I should say you took more from him than he had. It has just struck half 
past two; do you know how many minutes there are in an hour and a half?” 

“There’s no getting along with you,” said Blasi, turning away. 

“Well, you get along finely without me, so go on and prosper,” said Judith 
quickly as the lad disappeared. 

Blasi had by no means given up his project. He did not see anyone in 
Gertrude’s garden as he passed along. He clambered up on the lattice by the 
hedge and peeped through the open window into the room. Dietrich’s mother 
was seated near her son; both were working steadily, the young fellow was 
chattering and laughing gaily, and his mother answered and laughed too, but 
they did not stop working all the while. Blasi saw plainly that this was not the 
time to make his request. He would wait until the mother had gone to the 
kitchen, as she was sure to do bye-and-bye. Four o’clock came and the great 
business of his day was at hand; it was time to ring the bell, and he had to go. 
At last when evening came Blasi found his opportunity. He stood watching 
outside the door, when suddenly Dietrich threw it open, and started off with 
rapid strides. 

Blasi called out, “Wait, wait a minute, can’t you? What’s your hurry?” 

Dietrich turned about. 

“What do you want? Tell me quickly. I’m going to meet Veronica; she 
can’t come home alone through the woods after dusk.” 

“Well, look here,” said Blasi, breathing hard with his haste, and holding 
Dietrich by the arm. “You see, I’m in trouble for want of a few francs or so. 
Can’t you lend them to me? Pll give them back again very soon.” 

“T haven’t that much about me now. Stop a minute — yes, here are two 
francs and here’s a half; will that be enough?” and throwing the money to 


Blasi, the young man hastened away. 


As evening drew on, Gertrude stood at the end of the garden and looked 
down the road. She listened to every sound that came from below. She was 
waiting for her children’s voices, for the sound of their footsteps; her children, 
who made her life, her happiness, her hope! Ah! there they are! that is 
Dietrich’s voice talking eagerly, while Veronica’s bell-like laugh sounds clear 
through the still evening air. With a heart filled to overflowing with 
happiness, Gertrude went forth to meet them. 

As they sat together round the table in their usual cheerful mood, the 
mother asked for an account of this, Veronica’s first day among strangers, and 
how she liked her new work. 

“Very much indeed, mother,” was the answer, and the young girl’s face 
beamed with a smile that swept away all trace of the clouds that sometimes 
marred its beauty. 

“T can’t tell you how delightful it is to be able to earn so much. But after 
all, mother dear, the best part is that I can come home to you at night.” 

“That’s what I think too,” said Dietrich quickly, and you had but to look in 
his eyes to see that he spoke the truth. 

“And I am as glad as either of you,” said Gertrude smiling. “It has been a 
long day for me. It seems a great while since you started off this morning, 
Veronica.” 

“What! when your only son was sitting by you all day long?” asked 
Dietrich playfully. 

“Oh, you know what I mean. I need you both to make me perfectly happy, 
and cannot spare either of you;” and she looked from one to the other with 
caressing glances. 

Veronica told them all about the new teacher and the new work, and it was 


late in the evening before the three separated for the night. 


CHAPTER V. 


UPON UNSAFE PATHS. 


Ks 


AFTER THIS EVENING, Dietrich was scarcely ever able to go on his walk 
alone. Blasi had always some pretext for joining him, and when Jost found 
out that regularly every evening his friend took the same walk at the same 
hour, he too discovered that he had a great deal to tell him, and to consult him 
about. The two accompanied him through the wood, and when they emerged 
from it on the other side, they usually saw a graceful figure coming along the 
white road that led up the hill from Fohrensee. Then without a word on the 
subject, as by tacit agreement, they stopped, shook hands, and separated; the 
other two turned back toward the village, and Dietrich went on. They felt 
instinctively that this was the best thing to do. Dietrich, certainly, found out 
that his companions were not to Veronica’s mind, when one evening, the three 
being so engaged in talk that they had not noticed that they were later than 
usual, Veronica came into the wood before they left it, and she recognized 
Blasi and Jost, although they turned quickly back. 

“They can’t have the best of consciences,” said Veronica, as Dietrich 
joined her; “if they had only straight-forward business on hand, why did they 
take themselves off so hastily, as soon as I came in sight?” 

“Can’t you understand that we may have something to talk about, that we 
do not wish you to hear?” asked Dietrich. 

The girl was silent a few moments, and then she said, rather seriously, 

“Tt would suit me far better, if you were not so much in company with 
those two fellows. Blasi is absolutely idle, and cannot be nice, and Jost is 
really bad; you can see that in his face. He never dares to look me full in the 
eye; he always avoids a direct glance, as if he feared that his eyes would 


betray him. I believe he is thoroughly false.” 


“No, no, you should not judge him so harshly,” said Dietrich, good- 
humoredly. “He is not what you think him; he is a good friend to me, and has 
already taught me a great deal that I should never have got at without his help. 
He is a very clever fellow.” 

Veronica let the matter drop, but it was plain that she had not changed her 
opinion. 

The days grew longer and brighter. The wood was filled with sweeter 
perfumes evening after evening, as the two friends sauntered along their 
homeward path, and in each young heart the feeling grew and ripened, that 
still sweeter and more beautiful days were to come. 

One afternoon in May, Veronica paced leisurely along the white hill-road, 
her eyes fixed on the tall oak on the borders of the wood, which marked the 
place where the foot-path came out upon the high road. Everything was quiet; 
not a human being in sight. She reached the spot and looked anxiously into 
the wood. She listened; she peered between the trees; all was solitude. The 
tree-tops, softly murmuring, rocked gently to and fro, and through the 
branches she saw the sunset glow. For the first time, the young girl entered 
the wood alone. It was quite dark, in there. She passed along with rapid step, 
among the solemn pines, hastening faster and faster, as the trees seemed to 
draw together about her. When she came out upon the open pathway, she saw 
Dietrich coming across the field in hot haste. He was breathless when he 
reached her. 

“T don’t like to have you come alone through the wood, Veronica,” he said, 
“T thought I should be in time, but I could not get rid of those two fellows. I 
tried to get away two or three times, but they always had something more to 
say, and kept me.” 

“Where were you, Dietrich?” 

“They had some business with me; that is, Jost had something to tell me, 
and Blasi was there too. Jost did not care to speak of it on the open street, and 
so we went into the Rehbock; and that is what made me so late. Why, what’s 
the matter, Veronica? Are you ill?” 


She was as pale as a ghost. 


“What! You’ve been to the Rehbock, Dietrich!” she exclaimed in evident 
distress. “Oh, don’t go there! Please don’t go to that place again!” 

“Oh, now we are to have the old story over again, are we?” said the young 
man, laughing, “you have taken some foolish whim into your head; you really 
don’t know why yourself. What’s your prejudice against that house in 
particular?” 

“I do know why; and it is no whim,” said Veronica, earnestly. “I will tell 
you all about it. That house has been a terror to me ever since I can remember 
anything. We were both so young that you probably do not recollect it at all. 
We both went with mother to the doctor’s, but you didn’t go into the house, I 
remember now. Mother told the doctor that my father was killed at the 
Rehbock. I have never forgotten it since. I am constantly seeing him lying 
dead before my eyes; lying there struck down dead. I often dream about it, 
and in my dreams I am there — and — and sometimes when I look at his 
dead form in my dreams, it is not my father any more, but it is you — you, 
Dietrich, whom they have struck down dead at the Rehbock.” 

Dietrich was going to laugh at these words, but he glanced into Veronica’s 
face and was silent. She was more in earnest than he had thought. He tried to 
quiet and reassure her, by saying that it was only a dream, and nothing to be 
afraid of. The dream came naturally enough, because she was always 
dwelling upon the tragedy of her father’s death, and in dreams every one 
knows that faces are always changing. His explanation, however, did not 
make much impression upon Veronica. She said no more about it; but not all 
Dietrich’s efforts were sufficient to chase the shadows from her face that 
evening, although he exerted himself to be even more amusing than usual. 
Gertrude observed her silence, as they sat about the table, and looked 
anxiously at her. When they had separated for the night, Dietrich went into his 
mother’s room to have a talk with her. He told her what Veronica had said, 
and begged her to reason with the young girl and urge her to lay aside these 
groundless fears which had taken possession of her. He represented to his 
mother, that of course he sometimes had things to talk over with his 


companions, and that there surely was no harm in their going to the Rehbock 


together for their conversations, and he begged her to make Veronica see the 
whole affair in a reasonable light. Gertrude was shocked to find that the child 
had heard and understood what she had said to the doctor, and distressed that 
she had taken it so much to heart. She promised to speak to Veronica, but she 
also cautioned her son against forming an intimacy with Jost and Blasi. 
Dietrich cheerfully gave his word; declaring that he was not particularly fond 
of their company. The mother, however, on further consideration, decided to 
say nothing on the subject to Veronica, for she thought the whole thing would 
be the sooner forgotten if not spoken of, and she believed it unwise to stir up 
the terrors of the past. 

The next afternoon, Dietrich left home much earlier than usual, determined 
not to be belated again, and hoping to escape altogether his too insistent 
companions. But scarcely had he reached the garden gate when he came upon 
Blasi, who was lying in wait for him. Dietrich tried to pass him quickly, and 
to show him that his company was not desired, but in vain Blasi had not been 
waiting round half an hour to be turned off like that. He explained that he was 
in worse trouble than ever to-day, and wished to borrow more money than 
ever before; promising, of course, to pay it back very soon; “that is, as soon as 
possible,” he added. 

“Oh yes, well, when will it be possible, I wonder. How much have you 
paid me back, as yet, since you began to borrow of me?” said Dietrich angrily. 
“Let me go, Blasi, I’ve no time to spare.” 

But Blasi went along by his side, and before he had done talking, Jost 
joined them and held Dietrich fast by the other arm. 

“Come, come,” he cried, “I have something to tell you that will make you 
open your eyes, I guess. I came in a hurry on purpose not to miss you. I’ve 
just come from the Rehbock, and I told them to keep the little back room for 
us, so that we can talk quietly, without danger of being interrupted. Come 
along, I say.” 

“T will not,” said Dietrich, freeing his arm from the other’s detaining grasp. 
“T haven’t time, and I don’t believe you have anything special to tell me, 


either. I must go.” And Dietrich strode away; but Jost followed him. 


“Don’t be such a fool,” he called out angrily, “can’t you listen when I tell 
you that I know something decidedly to your advantage. Something that 
you’ll be glad to know. You are running away because of her, and it is 
something that will be good for her as well as for you. So do stand still, and 
don’t go scampering off as if the gamekeepers were after you!” But Dietrich 
did not stop. 

“What do you know about her, or her good?” he asked furiously. “Mind 
your own business and let us alone.” 

As Jost had his own interest in winning the young fellow over, he 
controlled himself, and said in most soothing tones, 

“Dietrich, I am your friend. Some day you will be very grateful to me. As 
you are in such a hurry, I will not stop you now; only promise me to come 
over bye-and-bye for a few minutes to the Rehbock; there’s a good fellow, 
and you will not be sorry. Will you come?” 

“Well, I’ve no particular objection to that,” said Dietrich, and ran off as 
fast as he could. 

Blasi, who had kept pace with the other two, seeing that there was no 
chance for him now, turned back with Jost, and the two went into the 
Rehbock together. 

Dietrich met Veronica quite the other side of the wood. He did his best to 
rouse her from her silent mood, and to restore her to better spirits; but he 
found it impossible to efface the impression she had received the evening 
before. The painful memory had been too deeply stamped upon her mind, to 
be easily wiped out. 

When the little family had bade each other good-night, after their usual 
affectionate conversation, Dietrich hesitated about keeping his half-made 
promise. He did not want to go; yet Jost’s words, that the affair touched her as 
nearly as it did him, had made their intended impression, and though it went 
sadly against his grain to know that Jost dared even to think about Veronica 
and her interests at all, still he could not help wondering what it was all about. 
Suddenly his resolution was taken; he turned about, went down stairs and 


softly left the house. 


Jost was standing in the doorway of the Rehbock, looking out into the 
night to see if Dietrich was coming. They went at once into the little back 
room. Blasi was there, sitting behind a big empty bowl; indeed he never sat 
long behind a full one, for as the bowl was there to be emptied he thought the 
quicker it was done the better. 

“T’m glad you have come,” he cried out, “for we’ve run quite dry here.” 

Dietrich perceived that he was expected to counteract the dryness; so he 
ordered some beer, and when this was supplied Jost began in a cautious tone, 

“I have something to say to you, Dietrich, that I don’t care for those 
outside to hear. Blasi can stay, because he is our comrade.” 

“And because he can be made useful,” said Dietrich readily, for he knew of 
old that Jost was in the habit of rushing Blasi forward, where he did not dare 
to go himself. 

“I don’t know about that,” said Jost, “but now listen to me. Do you know 
how a fellow who hasn’t so much as a penny in his purse, can in one night get 
enough to build a big stone house, like the one the landlord of the lion has in 
Fohrensee, and make himself a gentleman all at once? I know how; I know 
somebody who has explained it all to me, and I tell you, Dietrich, you have 
only to say the word, and you can do the same, and give up the whole 
saddler’s business. You can afford to risk something; you’re not stupid; and 
with you it will all go right in a twinkling.” 

“Do you mean by card-playing?” asked Dietrich rather contemptuously, for 
he had made up his mind about that long ago. 

“No indeed, something very different. It is done on paper. You have 
nothing to do but put some money down, and you can win two or three times 
as much in no time.” 

“And lose four times, I suppose?” 

“There’s no losing about it;” said Jost confidently, “You’re sure to win in 
the end, if you keep on long enough. It doesn’t signify if you do lose a little at 
first — you can afford to wait.” 


“T think my trade is surer of winning;” said Dietrich. 


“Oh yes, sure enough!” said Jost scornfully. “It is a pretty sight to see a 
fellow like you, sitting there year after year on the saddler’s bench, scraping 
all the skin off his hands; and with all the income you have, too! why in ten 
years you won’t have as much as will build you a house such as you want, 
and it would take ten years more to become a gentleman; and she’d like it a 
great deal better to have something nice now, and not wait till she is fifty 
years old.” 

Dietrich was red with anger. 

“What business is it of yours to be forever thinking and talking about her?” 
he blazed out. “You have no concern with her whatever; just keep yourself to 
what you’re fit for.” 

“Why do go on as you do?” asked Jost with a knowing wink. “Do you 
suppose it never enters anybody’s head to ask why you keep on working and 
delving as if you liked it? Can’t we guess who you’re doing it all for?” 

“And it’s not at all out of the way to be thinking about her, either,” 
interposed Blasi, “there’s another ready enough to do that if there were any 
chance for him,” and he winked significantly at Jost. Jost took no notice of 
the insinuation, but went on, addressing himself to Dietrich. 

“There’s no danger for you in this plan. We will share losses and gains 
alike, and if we do not like it we can leave off when ever we choose. But I 
don’t see why we shouldn’t like it, when we can earn so much with so little 
trouble, and without working from morning till night. There goes somebody 
now, who has all he wants, I should like to be in his place!” 

A wagon was rattling by as he spoke, and its occupant was urging the 
galloping horse faster and faster along the road. 

“That’s the doctor,” said Dietrich, looking out; “he has had to work hard 
enough and is still at it. He must be going to visit a very sick patient; he 
would not be driving at that rate for anything else. It is late for the old 
gentleman to be out.” 

“Work!” said Jost, “well, I speak for that kind of work; sitting in a chaise 
behind a horse. It’s another part of speech to have to work with one’s hands, 


as we do.” 


“The doctor has to work with his hands too, I’m sure of that. And besides, 
we have our evenings to ourselves, while he may be kept at it till eleven 
o’clock at night, as he is this evening, and later.” 

“Oh drop all this stupid talk and give us an answer; yes or no. Will you be 
a fool and go on pricking your fingers over your work, or will you join me 
and have things comfortable without working at all? Anybody but you would 
be grateful to me for the chance I offer you. I came to you with it because of 
our old friendship. I know plenty of fellows who would jump at the chance. 
You can think it over till tomorrow, and then I’m sure you’ll be glad to accept. 
Pll meet you here to-morrow evening, and bring some one with me who will 
explain it all clearly.” 

Dietrich agreed to think about it till to-morrow, and now, in high good- 
humor and increasing confidence in the coming good-fortune, he helped Blasi 
and Jost to empty the bowl, in a toast to the success of their new projects. 

It was Veronica’s habit to work on her embroidery for some time after 
going up to her bedroom, and this evening she was so much interested in her 
work, that she did not observe the flight of time, until she heard the clock 
strike one. She put by her sewing, and hastened to prepare for bed, as she 
must be up and stirring again by five o’clock. Presently she heard the outer 
door opened softly, and then closed from the inside. She blew out her light 
and gently opened her bed-room door. The moon lighted up the passageway 
with a faint beam. Some one came stealing up the staircase with noiseless 
steps. She saw that it was Dietrich. He went cautiously into his room and 
closed his door. 

Veronica shut her door, and sat down upon her bed. All the blood seemed 
to rush to her heart and she could not stir. She knew in a moment that 
Dietrich, whom she had believed to be asleep long ago, had been visiting in 
secret the hated Rehbock. She sat some minutes motionless on her bed, in a 
kind of dull pain. Then she arose slowly, lighted her lamp again, took out her 
work and with nervous fingers drove on her needle, which flew faster and 
faster through the white cloth. She did not sleep at all that night. 


Nor did Dietrich fall asleep easily. His thoughts were busy and he could 
not come to any decision. What should he do? 

If he could become rich at once, without working any more, why shouldn’t 
he do it? Would it be best to consult his mother? No, that would upset 
everything. He was sure that his mother was too firmly wedded to the old 
ideas about ways of getting a living, to listen to any new-fangled methods of 
making money without work. 

And Veronica? 

Certainly not Veronica, who valued work above everything, and who 
indeed loved it so well, that she could not imagine that any one should ever 
wish to escape it. 

But if he were successful, both his mother and Veronica would profit by 
his good fortune as much as himself. Why couldn’t he go on with his own 
plans in his own way? Why need he ask leave of Veronica? 

Before he slept, Dietrich had decided to meet Jost the next evening, and 
close with his offer. 

When Gertrude came down stairs early in the morning, she found the 
breakfast ready, and Veronica dressed to go out. 

“Wait just a moment,” said the mother, “Dietrich will be down directly; I 
hear him coming.” 

“I must be off,” replied Veronica. She went towards the door, but turned 
before going out. Her cheeks were flaming. 

“Mother,” she said, and her voice trembled, “in God’s name, forbid him to 
go to that dreadful place. He did not come home till one o’clock last night.” 
And she vanished. Gertrude gazed after her in surprise. 

When Dietrich came down, he asked in his usual bright fashion, after 
Veronica, and when his mother with some anxiety told him what the girl had 
said, he made his explanation with such a frank, unembarrassed manner, that 
her fears were quieted; for it was plain that he had nothing upon his 
conscience. He said that he knew his mother would approve of his helping a 
friend in need, and not the less if in so doing he should also help himself. It 


was a scheme of this kind that he had been talking over, the night before. Jost 


had to work very hard to make both ends meet, and Dietrich thought that if by 
putting some money into his scheme, he could help his old acquaintance to 
more profit with less labor, and at the same time gain by it himself, his mother 
would be the last to blame him. 

Gertrude was a soft-hearted woman. She answered her son that if there was 
nothing wrong about this business, it was certainly a good thing to help Jost, 
who had received nothing from his father, not even tools for his trade, and 
who had seemed to have everything against him. 

“With you it was very different, my boy,” she said in conclusion. “Your 
father left you an excellent business, and if you continue to work as you have 
done, you will be very well off in a few years. How kindly the good God has 
dealt with us, my son! We may hope for many happy days together!” 

He agreed with her cordially, but he thought it as well not to unfold his 
plans to her any farther. He said to himself that he was not going to do 
anything wrong, certainly not; but his mother’s ideas were a little old- 
fashioned, and she wouldn’t understand his schemes. He would surprise her 


with his success. 


CHAPTER VI. 


LAME SABINA GIVES GOOD ADVICE. 


Ks 


VERONICA’S TEACHER, SABINA, had been a hunchback from her birth, 
and had become lame when still young; she had used crutches since she was 
twenty years old. Like many persons who suffer under physical disabilities, 
she had clever penetrating eyes, and on this day, she often raised them from 
the work which she was pursuing with indefatigable industry, to glance at her 
pupil, who sat opposite. Veronica was at work on the same piece which she 
had had at home on the previous night, that night which she had passed in 
such sad forbodings. 

After many inquiring glances, Sabina at last said thoughtfully: 

“Tm puzzled about you, Veronica. That piece of work you are upon, is 
wonderfully well done; every stitch is perfectly even, the cloth and the silk 
are as white as snow; yet you must have done most of it at night, for yesterday 
afternoon you were not nearly so far along. Whatever you put your hand to, 
succeeds. Yet your eyebrows grow more and more scowling every day, and 
your eyes blaze out as if there were a thunder-storm about. What ails you, 
child? You are the handsomest girl in all the country round when you have a 
pleasant expression; and you are as tall and straight as a young fir-tree. Don’t 
you know that?” 

“What good does it do me?” asked Veronica, and scowled worse than ever. 

“What good? if you did not have it you would know what it is worth,” 
replied Sabina, quickly. “I can tell you that. Now smooth your forehead, 
Veronica, and listen to me. I will tell you something that will make you feel 
better and happier. An Industrial School has been established in Fohrensee 
and it is proposed to connect with it a work-room for women. They want a 
teacher and superintendent, and have offered me the place, but I am not strong 


enough for it. I have told them that you are fully equal to me in skill and 


knowledge of the work, and a hundred times my superior in freshness and 
strength and executive ability. There is no doubt that the place is at your 
disposal. You can lead the life of a lady, Veronica. Your fortune is made.” 

For the first time since Sabina began to speak, Veronica raised her eyes 
from her work. She shook her head sadly and said, 

“Not my fortune.” 

“Not my fortune!’” repeated Sabina angrily, “when I tell you this place is 
yours! Your fortune is made.” 

“T cannot grasp the fortune that is offered me,” said the girl, and bent over 
her work again. 

Sabina’s searching glance seemed to try to penetrate her inmost thought. 

“What sort of an expression is that you are using, Veronica? Where did you 
learn that? I never expected to hear such words from your lips. It is not like 
you. What put that into your head, child?” 

“T will tell you something of my experience, and then you will understand 
why I use this expression,” said Veronica quietly. “When I was only a little 
girl I learned a motto which ran thus: 


‘Fortune stands ready, full in sight; 


He wins, who knows to grasp it right.’ 


I saw that ‘fortune’ was something good to have, and I wanted to find out 
how it could be grasped. I asked Cousin Judith, and she told me it must be 
grasped like everything else with our hands, that is to say, through work. 
From that time forward I was eager for work as other children are for play, 
and the older I grow, the more I strive for the good fortune that can be grasped 
by work. Even on Sundays I often go to my room to sew, and I shut my door, 
for my mother does not like to see me sew then. I work on and on, just as long 
as I can sit at it, even into the night; sometimes till one and two o’clock in the 
morning; yet I do not find the fortune I want. When my hands are busy, my 
thoughts wander where they will, and I must follow them. But they do not 


lead to ‘fortune,’ but only farther away from it. This offer may bring me a 


fortune in money and position, but that is not the fortune I want. ‘Fortune’ for 
me, means happiness.” 

Sabina had not lost a word of this sad story. 

“Yes, yes, I understand you, Veronica,” she said sympathizingly. “I know 
something of this too. Judith told you the truth, but only one half the truth. 
Fortune is grasped by the hands, it is true; but the Fortune which you long for, 
that is, Happiness, is to be gained in other ways besides. I will tell you an 
instructive little story, and if you will take the trouble to grasp it, not with 
your hands, but with your thoughts and understanding, you will be able to 
work it out for yourself and get some profit from it. It is part of the story of 
my own life. I have had so much the same experience as yours that I cannot 
help hoping that what I found good for myself, may prove good for you.” 

“When I was about your age, Veronica, I was so unhappy that I cried 
myself to sleep every night. Can you guess why? No, for one understands 
only the sufferings that he has himself experienced, and cannot imagine those 
of others. Well, it was because I was a hunchback! I remember as if it were 
yesterday, when I first came to a perception of my misfortune; when I first 
learned that I was different from other children, and must remain as one apart, 
all my life. We were all coming out of school one day, and a little quarrel 
arose between us children, and one of them said to me in a scornful tone, 
‘Hold your tongue, Sabina, you’re only a hunchback.’ From that day I never 
knew a happy moment, and I grew timid and avoided every one; if I saw any 
one looking at me, I thought he was scoffing at me because I was a 
hunchback. I kept away from other children, for if one of them laughed, I 
fancied she was laughing at my deformed shoulders. If any stranger was kind 
to me, I thought that it was because my hunch had not yet been seen, and that 
as soon as it was, kindness would be changed for contempt. I looked at the 
figure of every one I met; all were straight except myself. I felt that I was the 
most miserable creature in the world, and I saw no hope of ever being 
otherwise all my life long. Once one of the school children died, and all her 
schoolmates walked in the funeral procession to the church. I would not walk 


with them, but hid myself among the grown people; for every one was 


looking at the children and I wanted to escape observation. I heard one 
woman say to another: ‘It is lucky the child’s mother has so much to do; she 
will have no time to think about her sorrow, and she will get over it the 
sooner,’ Then it came to me like a ray of hope, that if I had work to do, I 
might forget my sorrow too. I must have work. That very day I begged my 
mother to let me learn to work. She was pleased, and sent me to take lessons 
in sewing, and I followed it up till I could do all sorts of fine work, and had as 
much employment as I could wish. I often heard people say, ‘How finely 
Sabina is getting on!’ But how do you think it was with my spirits? Just as it 
is with yours now, Veronica. Oh yes, you needn’t look at me so with your 
great eyes. I know exactly what you are thinking. You think that my trouble 
never can have been equal to yours. People always think that their own 
sorrows are the worst. I sat and sewed just as you do — early and late; my 
work was perfect; I had no rival. I knew that it was good, and I rejoiced over 
it in a half-hearted way; but what good did it do me after all? The thought that 
I was a hunchback, was always in my mind. It was like a stream of troubled 
water flowing through my heart; it spoiled everything. ‘Always deformed, 
never like other girls,’ I never forgot it for a moment. So it went on till I was 
about twenty years old, and then came on the trouble in my foot, and I was 
confined to my bed for many months. Oh! how bitterly I suffered! Was every 
misfortune to fall on me alone?’ I thought. How could I foresee that this very 
trouble would turn out to be good fortune for me?” 

“The doctor came to see me constantly; he took as much interest in my 
case as if I could have paid him handsomely. 

He noticed that I was industrious, that I did not lie idle even when I was in 
great pain. It pleased him to find me always with work in my hand. When at 
last the acute attack was over, and the doctor told me that this would be his 
last visit, he told me also that I was lame for life. At first I could not walk at 
all; but bye and bye I learned to use my crutches. When I offered the doctor 
the money that was due him for his attendance, he said we would not speak of 
that; that we both had to work, but with this difference, that he was sound and 
whole, while I was not. He took my hand kindly, saying that it was hard for 


me not to be able to take any amusement after working hard all the week; not 
to go out with the others on Sunday; and that if I cared for reading, his wife 
had a great many nice books which she would be glad to lend me, and they 
would make the Sundays less tedious. I did not really care for reading; I 
preferred sewing as you do, but I accepted the doctor’s offer and went to his 
house. His wife was very kind and gave me a book at once, bidding me come 
as soon as I had finished it and get another. I began to read the very next 
Sunday, and I became so deeply interested that I scarcely laid the book down 
all day, and even during the week I took it up as often as I could find a spare 
moment. It was an account of foreign countries and nations; how they lived, 
and their manners and customs. I was particularly interested to read about 
how the women were treated in different places; how in some countries they 
are sold and bartered for cattle or wool or cloth, and how they belong to their 
husbands just as if they were furniture, and their husbands can treat them just 
as they please, as we do cats or dogs. And in some places, it said, a wife has 
to be burned when her husband dies, because she is only a part of him and has 
no value of her own after his death. Oh! how many strange things there are in 
the world, to be sure! I became hungry and thirsty for knowledge. The 
doctor’s wife lent me one book after another, and in each there was something 
new and wonderful. I learned how terrible the condition of women had been 
everywhere until our own Lord Jesus Christ came into the world, and taught 
that one soul was as much worth as another, all equal, man and woman, lord 
and servant; that every individual must be free, one as well as another; and 
that two people should be joined together only by love, and not as a matter of 
ownership. But even now-a-days there are still countries and islands where 
men make nothing of killing and eating each other, and the women are bought 
and sold like goods. It is only where the influence of Christianity has 
penetrated, that there is true equality of womanhood. You can imagine the 
flood of new ideas that crowded in upon me as I read, and I assure you that I 
was able to forget sometimes for many days that I was a hunchback, and 
when I did remember it, the thought had lost its sting. I dwelt upon the many 


privations and sufferings of others, till they seemed to outweigh my own 


trouble so that it dwindled in my estimation; and gradually I began to see the 
good side of my lot. How independently I could live supporting myself; what 
a wealth of interest was opened to me through my reading, and in fact how 
fortunate I was, and blessed beyond many another! Yes, Veronica, I can 
assure you that I am now a happy woman, with a heart filled with gratitude to 
the good God for the blessings he has sent me. And so I say to you, my child, 
from the fulness of my own experience, that you have no right to go about 
looking like a thunder-cloud; you with all the freshness and beauty of your 
young life! 

Tell me do you owe our Lord God something or is He in debt to you? Have 
you nothing to thank him for? Others can see how much you have to look 
forward to. Get yourself together, girl, and try to give your thoughts another 
direction.” 

“I should be only too glad to do so,” said Veronica, who had listened 
intently to every word that Sabina had said. “Have you any such book as you 
describe, that you can lend me to read?” 

Sabina was well pleased at this request. She had a book close at hand, 
which she had just finished reading, and from which she expected great things 
for the young girl. Veronica was moved by Sabina’s glowing words, to 
believe that her future might be happier, and that the clouds of despondency 
which had overshadowed her, were about to be dispersed. 

She lost no time, for she was in earnest. She opened the book that very 
evening, and began to read. But her sanguine expectations were not fulfilled. 
She read the words, she understood their meaning; but it was as if she heard 
them at a distance and through them all, louder than all else, sounded 
something in her ears and in her heart that drowned them. It was the flow of 
the troubled waters, as Sabina had said. The waves rose higher; their noise 
increased, until Veronica lost all hearing and understanding of what she was 
reading. Still she persevered; perhaps bye-and-bye it would come right. Alas! 
was not that the house door opening and shutting again so softly late in the 
night? She flung the book aside; walked rapidly back and forth in her 


chamber for awhile, then unfolded her sewing, and worked steadily on and 


on, until the morning broke and a new day called her to its duties. 


CHAPTER VII. 


A THUNDER CLAP. 


Ks 


BLASI, THE LOUNGER, stood in his doorway in the clear sunshine of this 
lovely summer morning, both hands plunged deep into his pockets as was his 
wont, and looked about him as if to see whether everything in the outer world 
was the same as yesterday. 

Judith came out to the well, carrying her water-jug on her head. 

“Look out, Blasi, you are losing something,” she cried. Blasi looked on the 
ground, turned about, and searched behind and before. 

“I don’t see anything,” he said, and stuffed his hands deeper into his 
pockets. 

“Tt’s always so with me,” said Judith, “when I’ve lost anything, I can’t see 
it.” 

“Oh ho, you’re making a fool of me again!” 

“That’s all the thanks I get for telling you that you are losing something, 
and I was just going to make you a present that is worth more than five francs 
to a fellow like you.” 

“What is it? Show it to me,” said Blasi, with more animation. 

“First I will tell you something, and then you shall have it,” replied Judith. 
“Look here, Blasi, my sainted father used to say, “If you keep your hands out 
of your pockets they will get full, but if you keep them in, your pockets will 
be empty.” Now, both your hands are in your pockets, so all that ought to go 
in is running to waste. Isn’t that so?” 

“Well, suppose it is,” said Blasi, angrily. “Now give me what you promised 
me.” 

“T gave it to you this very minute. I said you’d better take your hands out 
of your pockets, and then your earnings would run in. That’s good advice and 


worth more than five francs. 


“What stuff! No one ever knows how to take you,” grumbled Blasi. 

“Tt wouldn’t help you to take me, if you did not take your hands out too,” 
said Judith, “but never mind, I have really something good for you,” and 
Judith motioned to him to come nearer. “Would you like to have a nice well- 
washed shirt for Sunday? I will do one up for you if you will tell me 
something.” 

That was an offer worth listening to. Sunday was a wretched day for Blasi, 
for when he had turned his two shirts and worn them both on both sides, he 
had never a clean one for Sunday. He had no one to wash for him. His mother 
was dead, and his father had enough else to spend for, without the washing for 
a grown-up son. Blasi’s money went for other things than washing, and he 
was not fond of doing it for himself. 

The proposition was therefore very apropos. “Come a little nearer to the 
well; no one knows who may be behind those trees. Now listen; Can you tell 
me what is going wrong with Dietrich? He never whistles now, he never 
laughs, and his mother looks so sad, and she rarely speaks even to answer 
when spoken to. Something has happened to Dietrich.” 

“Yes, and keeps on happening; all sorts of things, too. But Jost can tell you 
more than I can. They sit together in the Rehbock half the night and more, 
too; long after everybody else has gone, there they sit in the little back room. 
At first they do just as other people do, they drink a little and then a little 
more, and Dietrich pays. But that’s nothing to what it costs him afterwards. 
They do something with paper, he and Jost. Sometimes it is a lottery and then 
again something that they call speculating. I don’t understand anything about 
it. Somebody comes over from Fohrensee and explains it to them. He does not 
belong there; but I guess you have seen him; he has fiery red hair, and red 
beard and red face. He has business in Fohrensee once a week, and lives the 
rest of the time down in the city; and he arranges everything down there, and 
then brings the account of gains and losses up to them; but it’s a good deal 
more loss than gain. Dietrich puts in more money every time. Jost has nothing 
to put in but promises. He tells Dietrich all the time that presently the 


winnings will begin to flow in, and says that at first a fellow must expect to 


lose, so as to win all the more in the end, and that bye-and-bye it will all come 
back; with interest, of course. The red-haired man says yes to it all. Whenever 
I want to put something in, and ask Dietrich to lend me a little to try with, Jost 
acts as if he were the lord and master of the whole concern, and ‘donkey’ is 
the mildest name he calls me. I am just waiting though, till I can trip him up, 
and Pll do it with a vengeance too, so that he won’t forget it all his life long.” 

“Now that is a good idea,” said Judith. “You’d better tell him then, that you 
do it to pay your debts, and that it would be well for him to follow your 
example. Now you have told me enough. Bring me your shirt on Saturday, 
and Pll wash it for you.” 

Judith lifted her water-jug and was turning away, but Blasi detained her. 

“Just wait one moment, I want to ask you a question. Do you think she will 
have him?” 

The question seemed to interest Judith, for she stood stock still. 

“Who? whom? what do you mean?” 

“I mean Veronica and Jost. Do you think she will take him?” As Blasi 
spoke he came slowly nearer to Judith. “He has been saying some things 
lately, that made me think so.” 

“If you know anything more stupid than that, I should like to hear it,” cried 
Judith very angry indeed; but she did not move away, for she wanted to hear 
all that Blasi had to say. 

“I know what you mean,” he went on, “but I am not so very stupid as you 
think. It certainly means something, when she is so changed. Jost says that 
she knows all that Dietrich has been about, and she is hot with anger against 
him because he has not told her about it himself. Jost says that if he only 
mentions Dietrich’s name before her she looks like a wild-cat in a moment, 
and he says too that he has noticed for some time, that she has no objection to 
letting Dietrich see that she can get along very well without his help, and you 
know that she is capable of anything when she’s angry.” 

“Well, this was the one drop wanting!” said Judith, and shouldering her jug 
she went off, snorting with anger, in such a rage that Blasi stood looking after 


her in stupid amazement, and muttered, 


“T wonder if she wants to get him, too!” 

Judith walked along, talking aloud to herself, 

“Yes, she is! she is! she is capable of anything when she is angry!” 

Now Judith had looked upon her neighbor’s boy from his childhood up, as 
if he belonged to her. He was her prime, favorite and she meant to do well by 
him. She liked Veronica because she was such a steady girl at her needle, and 
because she would have nothing to say to any one but Dietrich. This very 
reserve however, was rather distasteful to Judith as regarded herself, but she 
liked it towards others. She had planned it all out that Dietrich should marry 
Veronica soon after the confirmation, that they should set up a pretty little 
establishment, and be her beloved neighbors. She meant to be their intimate 
friend and helper, to go freely in and out of their house, and to stand god- 
mother now and then. She would leave her property to the little ones. Now all 
this fine air-castle was overthrown and all her plans spoiled. Judith bounced 
violently into the kitchen and set her jug down with such a bang that the water 
spurted up into the air. 

“And no one can get a word out of her, either; it is exactly as if all the oil 
had been burned out.” This last remark referred to Gertrude, who had greatly 
altered during the last few months. She had no longer the cheerful expression 
that she had always been noted for. She had grown very quiet and silent. She 
even avoided her old and well-tried friend Judith, and if the latter showed a 
disposition to talk about her household matters or her children’s future, 
Gertrude would give her to understand that she had no time to stop to talk. 

Gertrude knew where Dietrich spent his evenings. She had expostulated 
with him about it more than once. He had answered that he must keep on 
there for awhile, till a certain undertaking which he had started with Jost was 
fairly under way. He assured her that this affair was certain to turn out all 
right, and that she herself would be surprised and satisfied at the result. He 
knew from some one who understood it, that it could not fail. He had to draw 
large sums several times for himself and also for Jost, but he was sanguine 
that in a short time it would all be paid back, with interest. Gertrude did not 


pretend to understand the business, but she saw that Dietrich believed it to be 


safe and profitable, and she knew that her son would not deceive her. Still she 
was haunted daily by a growing uneasiness, which was not diminished when 
she perceived that Veronica was gradually drawing away from her. 

This state of things had all come about since that morning when the girl’s 
beseeching words had fallen unheeded on the mother’s ears; or at least 
Veronica believed them to have been unheeded, since they had worked no 
change in Dietrich’s behavior. 

Why it was that every day as evening came on, she felt so miserably 
anxious, Gertrude herself could scarcely understand. Poor Gertrude! 

One night after she had gone to her room she heard her son leave the house 
with hasty steps. It had become a regular thing now. She had often said to 
herself, “Ah! how much longer will this go on?” but she tried hard to believe 
that it would soon come to an end, and her son would resume his former 
orderly and happy mode of life. But this evening she was so anxious that she 
could not stay in her bedroom. She went down into the garden. 

The moon peeped out from between the flying clouds, and shone 
peacefully down upon the trees and the neat flower-beds. Gertrude seated 
herself upon a small bench under the apple tree, and gazed about the garden, 
all illuminated by the moonbeams. She had planted it all and cared for it with 
her own hands. She had done this as she did everything, carefully and with 
great painstaking, and it was all for her son’s sake. His should be the pleasure 
and the profit of all. Why could he not be happy in it now? Why was she so 
worried about him? Dietrich was walking in steep and dangerous paths; that 
she was sure of, but he knew the straight road and would not his steps turn 
back to it again? Her thoughts went back to the days when her little Dieterli 
loved good and orderly conduct; it could not be that he had lost his love for it, 
that he did not still feel that in the right conduct of life lies inward and 
outward blessing. She recalled the evening of the day when her husband was 
borne from the house to his burial. She had taken the children by the hand 
and, stupefied with pain, was about to put them to bed, but Dieterli objected, 
saying, 


“No, mother, no; it is not good to go to bed before you say your prayers.” 


Did her boy ever pray now? “Oh, Dieterli, my son, you are wandering 
away, but you know the way home,” she said to herself, and she folded her 
hands in prayer, for her habit was to lay all her troubles before God, her 
Supporter and Comforter. 

At this moment, she heard through the stillness loud shouts and cries, first 
at a distance, then nearer and nearer, until they grew into a wild tumult. Then 
many of the voices seemed to scatter in different directions while some 
sounded as if approaching the garden. A vague fear seized Gertrude. Three 
fellows shouting and calling, passed on the other side of the hedge; she 
recognized one of the voices. 

“Jost,” she cried feebly, “Jost, what is it? where is Dietrich?” 

There was no answer; Jost did not or would not, hear. He ran faster than 
before, and the second fellow ran too. The last one paused a little; it was 
Blasi. He said hastily: 

“He isn’t coming yet awhile. You can go to bed;” and was making off. 

“Oh do tell me what has happened,” said Gertrude, white with terror. 
“Don’t leave me so, but tell me, Blasi, why Dietrich hasn’t come home with 
the rest of you?” 

Blasi had too much respect for Dietrich’s mother to run away from her 
when she put a direct question to him, although he would fain have escaped. 
He came close to the hedge, and replied, 

“There has been a row at the Rehbock. Two men were killed. Some one 
stole the cattle dealer’s money bag—” 

“Is Dietrich killed? Speak out!” broke in Gertrude, trembling. 

“No; he struck about him bravely, till one of the fellows got enough of it, 
and lay dead on the ground; and then he made off.” 

With this Blasi ran on. 

Gertrude mounted wearily to her room as if her last day was come. She sat 
down upon her bed, and when the morning light filled the room, still she sat 
there listening in trembling anxiety, as she had listened through all the long 
night; in vain. Dietrich had not come home in the night; he did not come in 


the morning. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


EACH ONE ACCORDING TO HIS KIND. 


Ks 


IN ALL TANNENEGG and Fohrensee, nothing was talked of but the affair of 
the night before. Never was such excitement known. In every house, at every 
comer, in all the roads, groups of people stood talking it over; each telling 
what he knew. 

Everyone asked questions, and no one listened to the answers. Such a fight 
at the Rehbock! It began over the card-table. The cattle-dealer from 
Fohrensee was on his way home with his bag full of money, when he stopped 
in at the Rehbock, and joined the game. When the dispute broke out, his big 
fists took their share in the fray. Not until two of the party lay for dead on the 
ground, did the brawling cease and the combatants begin to cool. Then the 
cattle-dealer discovered that his bag full of gold was gone, and raised a fearful 
alarm. 

Then the red-haired man from Fohrensee shouted into the midst of the 
excited crowd, 

“Don’t let any one get away. Run after them! That’s the only way to find 
out the thief!” 

This man had not taken part in the fight, but had mixed with the crowd, 
trying to pacify them, and to restore quiet. 

His advice was useless. A good many had already gone. First of all, 
Dietrich had disappeared; then several fellows ran after him, and then all the 
rest went together. 

On the way home, Jost had told his companions that Dietrich had made off 
with himself, and that he, Jost, had told him when he saw him going that there 
was doubtless good reason for his wishing to be out of the way. But in truth 


Jost had not said any such thing to Dietrich! 


One of the men had run at once for the doctor, and the doctor had come in 
the night to the Rehbock, and had found that the two men were not dead after 
all. So he had given orders that they should be let alone till they had slept off 
the effect of their carouse. 

In the morning, all those who had been at the Rehbock the night before, 
were called together; and every one denied stoutly having any knowledge of 
the cattle-dealer’s money, and all were ready to be searched in proof of their 
innocence. Dietrich alone was not there; he had vanished, no one knew 
whither. Some one whispered, and then it was softly repeated, then louder and 
louder, that Dietrich would not have taken himself off if he had had a clear 
conscience; and although nobody seriously believed Dietrich capable of a 
disgraceful act, yet after awhile it seemed to grow more likely, especially 
when it became known that he had lost a great deal of money in betting and 
gambling, and was unable to pay back what he had lost. And many shook 
their heads and said, “How easy it is for a man to be drawn into evil ways if 
he once begins to go down hill!” 

Where Dietrich had gone, was now the important question. No trace of him 
had been discovered from the moment of his disappearance. The cattle-dealer 
left no stone unturned to find him, but he could get no clue to his 
whereabouts. He had entered complaints against Dietrich, and hoped that the 
hands of the law would succeed in getting track of him. But it was all in vain. 
Gradually, no one knew how, a report got about that Dietrich had fled to 
Australia, and would never come back. Little by little every one came to 
believe it. 

Except one. One single person in all Tannenegg was bold enough to swim 
against this stream of suspicion. This was Judith. Not timidly and in secret, 
but aloud, at all times and in all places, she declared decidedly, 

“There’s not one word of truth in what you all say. It’s a lie from beginning 
to end. Dietrich has no more stolen than I have, and I needn’t say more than 
that. Pll ferret this thing out, till I find the true culprit, or my name’s not 
Judith.” 


The first thing to do was to get a clear account of the whole affair; for 
although she had already heard it told a dozen times, it had always been 
among other people, who were continually interrupting and asking questions, 
and were too anxious to hear the end, to wait for the full account of the 
beginning. So she decided to apply to Blasi, who, as he had been on the spot, 
must know all about it. But she had to hunt him up; for since that unlucky 
evening he had kept himself out of sight. She placed her bucket under the 
spout at the well, and then took a turn about the kitchen garden behind the 
sexton’s cottage. Blasi stood in the back doorway, just as he was in the habit 
of standing in the front doorway, only instead of holding his face up as if to 
catch any agreeable odors that might be floating about, he stood to-day with 
drooping head, gazing sadly at the uncared-for garden. 

“What’s amiss, Blasi?” asked Judith, sharply, coming upon him before he 
was aware of her approach. 

“Nothing; if you know of anything we will share it,” said Blasi sullenly. 

“Well, perhaps I know something that it would not be a bad thing for you 
to share with me. Perhaps it’s worth while for some one who has learned it by 
the sweat of her brow, to tell you that vegetables can be made to grow in a 
garden, instead of nettles, which you seem to cultivate.” 

“I don’t care what grows anywhere; one thing is as good as another to me, 
now that Dietrich has gone. There’s nothing to do in the evening now. I’ve 
half a mind to go after him.” 

“Go where? do you know where he is?” 

“I don’t, myself, but Jost does, and I know that Jost is expecting to hear 
from him. Though he does call me stupid, I have my eye on him,” said Blasi, 
with angry emphasis. “And I know it was Jost who advised Dietrich to run 
away and hide, though he didn’t mean to let me know. Oh, I’m no fool!” 

Judith nodded assentingly, as if Blasi’s information confirmed her own 
suspicions. 

“Here, Blasi, here’s a little something for you. Now I want you to tell me 
exactly how this thing happened, from the very beginning; and don’t leave out 


a single thing. I want to hear the whole story, connectedly.” 


“You may be sure I will,” said Blasi, weighing the silver piece which 
Judith had given him affectionately in his hand. “You see they were all 
together in the little back room at first; the red-haired man and Jost and 
Dietrich, and when I went in I noticed at once that something had happened 
that our two didn’t like; for Dietrich sat with his elbows on the table and his 
head in his hands, and Jost was swearing roundly. Presently Jost said, “We 
will double our bets, Dietrich, and perhaps the luck will turn.’ Dietrich, only 
groaned. Then the red-haired fellow said, ‘Come, let’s go down and play 
cards with the cattle-dealer, and take a glass of something that will raise your 
spirits.’” 

“Dietrich never used to gamble; nor to drink when he was not thirsty;” 
cried Judith angrily. 

“Pooh! When every one is playing cards, a fellow can’t hold off and say he 
won’t join, and as for the drink, Dietrich has washed down a good deal of 
vexation with it lately, and he took it powerfully too, I can tell you. Well, the 
play began, and it went on fast. I noticed that the red man looked mightily 
pleased, and urged them all on, and the louder the cattle-dealer scolded, the 
more the red man filled up his glass. When the quarrel came to blows, I heard 
the red-head call out to the cattle-dealer, ‘Come over here, you’ll soon silence 
them,’ So he kept exciting him, and he struck out well with his great fists. The 
red-head mixed in the crowd, and stuck close to the cattle-dealer, but he never 
struck a blow himself; of course not, such a gentleman as he is! I did not see 
Dietrich knock the Fohrensee fellow down, but just when the storm was most 
furious, I saw Dietrich run out, and Jost after him, and I thought I saw Jost 
give Dietrich something. I ran out after them, and I heard Jost advising 
Dietrich to make off as fast as he could, and send him word where he hid 
himself. When I came up to them, Jost pushed me back; I couldn’t get a word 
with Dietrich, who ran right off, and Jost pulled me into the house. There the 
noise was increasing every minute, for the cattle-dealer had discovered that 
his money-bag was gone, and red-head screamed out like a mad-man, that 
nobody must get away, and everybody must be searched. When they found 


that Dietrich had gone, the cattle-man started off after him, and some others 


too, and then they all broke up. Now you know all that I know. Nothing else 
happened; except that I went for the doctor, who said the two men were not 
dead. When Jost tells Dietrich that, why, there’s nothing to prevent his coming 
back. That is, unless there’s something else.” 

“What do you mean by ‘something else’?” said Judith sharply. “But there 
— you’re all alike. One repeats what another has said, till you all get to 
saying the same thing and then of course you believe it. A nice set of friends 
you are — the whole of you. I mean to stir up the ground under you all until I 
find out where the truth is. Then you can begin to stare with the others, you 
blind mole!” and Judith suddenly walked off as if the earth were burning 
beneath her angry feet. 

Blasi understood neither her words nor her anger. He looked after her, 
shook his head rather sadly, and said to himself, 

“Women folk are a very foolish folk.” 

Home sped the “foolish” Judith; put on her Sunday garments and started 
on her journey. If ever she had a project in her head, she did not wait till to- 
morrow to put it into execution. And to-day she was bent on giving the cattle 
dealer a piece of her mind. She paused a moment when she came to 
Gertrude’s house, then went on her way, saying half aloud, 

“No, P’ll say nothing to her, since she says nothing to me. If ‘mum’s’ the 
word I can use it as well as she.” 

Judith was pained that Gertrude had not from the beginning talked with her 
of her troubles, for Judith was one who liked to give and receive sympathy. 
Veronica too was much too reticent to please her kind-hearted neighbor who 
could never get a word with her about what was going on. Veronica and 
Gertrude were both very silent by nature, about anything that touched them 
deeply, especially in sorrow. On the first day after the terrible blow that had 
befallen them, they talked it all over, and wept together, to ease their hearts of 
the first misery. Then Gertrude said, 

“Dietrich has sinned and he must make atonement, but he has not stolen; I 


am sure that my son is not a thief.” And Veronica had responded promptly, 


“If every one in the whole world said that he had stolen that money, I 
should not listen; for I know he is no thief.” 

As soon as it became known that Dietrich was gone, letters and bills came 
pouring in upon the poor widow. Her son had borrowed large sums of money 
and had lost even more at play. She soon found that not only all her husband’s 
savings, but also the house and the business were deeply encumbered. She 
talked things over with the workman who had been so many years in her 
employ and asked if he would help her carry on the business as he had done 
after her husband’s death while Dietrich was still a child. The man was very 
angry with Dietrich for having thrown away the result of all those years of 
labor, and at first refused to have anything more to do with the business. He 
yielded at last, however, to Gertrude’s urgent request, and consented to 
remain with her at least till the future prospects of the business could be 
decided upon; and Gertrude agreed that if it should prosper she would hand it 
over to him, in case Dietrich should not return within a certain time. 

And so the mother set herself again to her task. She worked early and late; 
she seemed to have gained new strength and courage instead of being crushed 
down by this new burden. 

It was curious to see how differently the two women nearest to Dietrich 
were affected by this trouble. Gertrude’s countenance gradually resumed its 
customary look of cheerfulness and peace, while on Veronica’s handsome 
features rested a heavy scowl which now seldom left her clouded brow. Yet 
she was almost an object of envy to all the young girls of the neighborhood, 
and no wonder; for she was an attractive sight to all eyes, with her neat, well- 
fitting clothes, that always looked new and fresh, and her air of strength and 
activity. Not a few of the strangers who came to Fohrensee, made inquiries 
about her, wondering where she could have come from; for they noticed the 
marked difference between her and the other women of the place. The work 
which passed through her hands, even if it were most elaborately 
embroidered, was never crumpled nor soiled, but looked as fresh as if it had 
not been handled at all. She could obtain any price she chose to set upon her 


work, and everything she did found ready sale. Moreover, she had been 


appointed to the place of which Sabina had spoken to her. She was at the head 
of the great Industrial School for women, where she received so handsome a 
salary, that she was in a fair way to the accumulation of a nice little fortune. It 
was common to hear it said of her, “She is really a lady! she can have 
whatever she pleases,” and it was often added, “If I were in her shoes, I 
wouldn’t go about with a face like a thirty days’ storm, as she does, when she 
can be a gentleman’s wife whenever she chooses!” It had been proposed that 
Veronica should go to live in the school-buildings at Fohrensee. But she did 
not accept the offer; she could not leave her mother alone in this time of 
trouble. Every evening after her work she returned to Gertrude’s cottage. 

During the long summer days it was easy for Veronica to get home before 
the twilight was over. But when the days grew shorter, dusk came on even 
before she could reach the wood. One bright Saturday afternoon, late in 
August, Veronica had delayed longer than usual in the work-room, to clear all 
away and leave things in perfect order for Sunday. 

She hurried up the hill road, not so much from fear of going through the 
wood alone, as from desire to spare Gertrude the anxiety of watching for her. 
Just before she reached the wood, she met Jost coming towards her. He held 
out his hand with a friendly smile, saying, 

“T came to meet you; I thought it would be getting too dark for you to go 
alone through the forest; I can’t let you go unprotected.” 

“You may spare yourself the pains,” said Veronica shortly and crossed over 
to the other side of the road. Jost crossed too. 

“Veronica,” he began after a little while, “it is not nice of you to treat me as 
you have done since Dietrich went off. I know as well as you do, that he did 
wrong in running away from you without letting you know where he went to; 
but he may write yet, and meantime—” 

“Don’t say another word,” interrupted Veronica; so decidedly that Jost was 
silent for awhile. She crossed the road again, and presently Jost did the same, 
and as he came up to her, he began again in a soft insinuating tone, 

“Don’t you see Veronica, that it isn’t my fault that things have taken this 


turn? I often thought of you when Dietrich was risking so much money, and I 


used to say to him “think of her,” for I knew how you would feel about it.” 

“Oh, you Judas!” cried Veronica, swelling with rage, and she sprang 
forward and ran on with all her might. Jost followed close at her heels. When 
she had passed through the wood, and had come out on the Tannenegg side, 
he said, in a flattering voice, 

“Veronica, do you see how precious you are to me? I will protect you and 
take care of you even if you do not speak one kind word to me. I shall come 
to meet you every day, for I will not allow you to go through the wood alone. 
You may meet all sorts of people there and may sometimes be glad of my 
company. Bye-and-bye you will be convinced how much I care for you.” 

Veronica was now near the house. She hurried on and without once 
looking back, she sprang through the door and shut it fast behind her. 

“You shall be tame enough before I have done with you,” muttered Jost, 
and he bit his lips until the blood came. 

Veronica stood still on the other side of the door until she heard his 
retreating footsteps; then she opened it and went out again. She went over to 
the sexton’s house. Blasi stood in the doorway, in a despondent attitude, with 
his hands in his pockets. He was brooding over the melancholy reflection that 
he had paid away the last penny of the coin that Judith had given him, for last 
evening’s glass at the Rehbock, and that he had no credit. He saw no glimmer 
of hope in the prospect before him, and looked disconsolately at the ground. 
Suddenly Veronica stood before him. He stared at her with surprise. 

“Blasi, will you do me a favor?” she asked in a friendly tone, “I will return 
it sometime when you need help.” 

Here was an unexpected chance. He opened his eyes yet wider with 
delight. 

“Tell me what it is, Veronica,” he said; “I will go through fire and water for 
you.” 

“Tt is only to go through the wood for me, to-morrow evening, and every 
evening till the days grow longer again. Will you? You can have your evening 
glass afterwards at my expense.” 


Blasi stood speechless; staring at Veronica, who waited for his answer. 


“Why; do you want two of us?” he said presently, “I don’t see why. Jost is 
going too, for you told him to go and meet you every evening.” 

Veronica’s dark eyes flashed forth a fire that dazzled poor Blasi. 

“So! Itold him to go, did I? Who told you such a thing as that?” 

“Jost said so himself at the Rehbock last evening, before a room full of 
people; and some of them said that you were going to prove that you could 
get along very well without the fellow that ran away.” 

Veronica flushed burning red. 

“Tell Jost,” she said, scornfully, “that if he is clever in nothing else he is a 
master liar. I would tell him myself, but I will never speak to him again. Will 
you come for me tomorrow or not, Blasi?” she had turned to leave him. 

“Why of course, if that’s the way it is about Jost, I’II come. You may count 
on me,” he replied gleefully. She held out her hand to him, and was gone. 

The next evening, as Blasi was walking at his ease, towards the wood, he 
met Jost hurrying along from another direction. 

“Where may you be going?” asked Jost peremptorily. 

“I am going to meet Veronica; she engaged me to,” answered Blasi, not at 
all unwilling to make known his errand. 

“Well, you are a dunderhead to take a joke like that for sober earnest,” said 
Jost, bursting into a loud laugh. “Hadn’t you sense enough to see that she was 
making a fool of you? We had a good laugh together about it last night, she 
and I, and she said she had a mind to make you go all winter long to 
Fohrensee, to fetch her; and that you would never find out that she was 
making sport of you. She seems to have made a good beginning.” 

Jost laughed again immoderately, and Blasi began to waver. 

“If I only knew which of you was telling a lie;” he said, and stood still to 
think it over. Suddenly he started forward on the full run, for it occured to him 
that he could decide by Veronica’s air when he met her, whether she had 
cheated him or not. Jost saw that Blasi was determined not to give up his 
enterprise so he turned about, and disappeared among the bushes; for he had 


no desire to have Blasi see how Veronica treated him. 


When Blasi met Veronica, her face had so pleasant and bright a look, that 
the lad was struck with her beauty. It was not the look of one who was making 
a fool of him. Veronica was sincere. She talked kindly with him all the way 
home, more kindly than he had ever thought she could talk, and when they 
parted, she said persuasively, 

“You’ll come tomorrow, and every day, won’t you Blasi?” 

Then she pressed a piece of money into his hand, and thanked him for his 
kindness so gratefully, that it seemed as if he had conferred a great favor on 
her, instead of having received payment for service rendered. 

As the young man turned away, a new set of ideas took possession of his 
mind. For the first time in his life, he felt a desire to use the money that he 
held in his hand, for something better than drink. He recollected that he had 
no necktie on, and he was conscious of looking slovenly and dirty. That was 
not the way for a fellow to look who was going to be seen walking with the 
pretty Veronica along the high-road. He would buy a neck-tie in the morning; 
he had money enough for that. Then his thoughts ran on still farther. Veronica 
had not spoken to him in this friendly way for many a long year. It was not to 
make fun of him, Jost was a liar as she had said; else why did he run away 
instead of going with him to meet her? No, he wouldn’t be taken in by that 
fellow, any longer. As they walked along she had asked him all sorts of 
questions about himself; what his business was, and how he succeeded in it 
and so on. He had not been able to answer very satisfactorily about his 
business, for since Confirmation, three years before, he had only been waiting 
for something to turn up. He had had nothing to do except to ring the bell at 
eleven o’clock, and then stand in the door-way of his house until it was time 
to ring it again at four. Then towards evening he always went to the Rehbock 
to hear the news. All this appeared in a new light before his eyes, now that 
Veronica had inquired about his occupation. Then she had encouraged him so 
sympathetically to try to get something to do, and promised to be of service to 
him if she could. It was exactly as if she had an especial interest in his 
welfare. Why did she concern herself about him? Suddenly a light broke 
through his darkness. 


“Dietrich is gone, and is not likely to come back,” he said to himself, “she 
detests Jost; and women always do the very thing you least expect them to; 
I’ve heard that a hundred times. She is after me! Good heavens!” he called out 
in his surprise as this idea seized him. “A fellow must spruce up! I will take 
the first step this very day.” 

The idea which had seized Blasi’s mind that he was to take Dietrich’s place 
with Veronica, suggested a farther plan. He decided immediately to become a 
saddler too, and before he went into his own house, he turned back and sought 
Gertrude’s garden. 

Gertrude’s workman was walking up and down, for recreation; for he 
never went to the tavern. Blasi went to him and opened his mind; he wanted 
to be a saddler, and to learn the trade from him. 

The man was quite willing; he bethought himself that it would be rather an 
agreeable change to have a young fellow to talk to, instead of merely sitting 
all day by the side of the silent widow. He said he would speak to his 
employer, and Blasi could come on the morrow. He was sure she would agree, 
for she generally took his opinion about the business. 
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“You see, Blasi,” said he pompously, “if I were not there to look after 
things, they would all go to ruin. In fact there are only two ways to save this 
business; either Dietrich must come back and quickly too, and take hold of 
the business better than he ever did before, or else it must fall into my hands 
entirely, and I will take all the risks and all the profits.” 

“There may be yet a third way; who knows?” said Blasi, significantly, and 
he winked so mysteriously first with one eye and then with the other, that the 


saddler said to himself, “I guess he’s been at the Rehbock.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


MOTHER GERTRUDE ALSO GIVES GOOD ADVICE. 


Ks 


THE COLD, DISMAL December days had come. It was always long after 
dark now, before Veronica got home; but she never had to hurry, for fear of 
going through the wood alone, for there stood Blasi always ready at the turf 
hut on the edge of Fohrensee, just where the houses ceased and it began to be 
lonely. If it was fine, he was walking up and down before the hut; if it 
stormed, he was standing under the shelter of the roof. He was never absent 
and he never came too late. Yet he was busy all day long, and had to run half 
the way to get to the hut in time. His master did not let him off one moment 
before the appointed day’s work was over, Blasi’s application to learn the 
saddler’s trade had been favorably received by Gertrude and he had set to 
work at once. Now that he worked from morning till night he never had time 
to put his hands in his pockets, and the saddler kept him up to the mark, proud 
of showing how well he himself understood the business. Blasi was 
contented, and more than contented with his life; he had a new and very 
happy consciousness of being of use, and he had risen in his own estimation. 
He felt like a man of property, almost like a gentleman. By the time he had 
finished his day’s work, and hurried down to Fohrensee and walked back 
again, he was so tired that he was ready to go to bed directly; he had no time 
nor desire to loaf. And so it came about that when Veronica wished to give 
him his piece of money every evening he objected; for he said he did not want 
to be paid; he preferred to have his services accepted on the ground of 
friendship. Veronica consented to accept them on that ground, but from time 
to time she would say, “Blasi, this is your birthday,” or “To-day is the cherry- 
festival, I should like to make you a little present,” or “I have had extra work 
to-day, and I should like to give you part of the extra pay, for if you had not 


been coming for me, I could not have waited to do it, so it is fairly yours;” 


and each time she pressed into his hand such a large piece of money that he 
soon had a considerable sum laid away. Then one day she gave him a silk 
handkerchief; and another day half-a-dozen new shirts, white as snow; and 
then again a package of handkerchiefs hemmed and ready for use; and all this 
increase of property raised his standard of living, and excited his ambition. 

The night before Christmas, Veronica was late in coming home. It was 
dark and stormy. She had been delayed at the school, making preparations for 
leaving everything in order for the holiday. 

When she came into the sitting-room she found her mother at work by 
lamp-light, mending a ragged old mail-bag. Advancing years had told upon 
Gertrude; and although industrious as ever, she could not work as easily as 
she once did. 

“Oh mother, I cannot let you do that heavy piece of work,” said Veronica, 
as soon as she saw what her mother was about. “Didn’t I tell you that I would 
come home in time to dress the house for Christmas, and now you have not 
only done all that, but you are at work on that old mail-bag. I can’t bear to 
have you do so. Why won’t you let me do something for you, and take a little 
rest yourself. You look so tired.” 

“You need the evening to rest in too, dear child, after working steadily all 
day,” said Gertrude affectionately. “And I am very glad when there is a piece 
of work like this that I can do. I want him to find everything as it used to be, 
when he comes home. I think that with care and industry I can manage so that 
I shall not be obliged to give up this house while he is away. I am sure it will 
be a great comfort to him to find that he still has his home. And besides I feel 
that it will help him to begin life anew, and bring him back to his old right- 
minded way of thinking. Oh, if he would only come home!” 

“Mother, mother, that is no reason why you should work beyond your 
strength. You have taken care of me all these long years, and now it is fairly 
my turn to take care of you. Do not worry about the house, dear; I have made 
an arrangement with the cattle-dealer. When you told me that he threatened to 


take it, I went to him and got him to let me settle with him instead. He was 


very glad that I wanted it, for he said that he didn’t see what good it would be 
to him, and he gave me my time about paying for it.” 

“Is that true, Veronica?” said Gertrude, and a happy smile stole over her 
face. “You do not know what a load you have taken from my heart! Oh, you 
are good and brave! If I could only see you look happy, how glad I should be! 
If I could find out how to make you happy! I would do anything in the world 
for you, if Ionly knew how!” 

“There is no use in thinking about it, mother dear. Happiness is not for me. 
It may be for others, but not for me.” Veronica spoke with strong emotion. “I 
have worked and struggled for it ever since I can remember anything, but all 
in vain. Cousin Judith told me that work was the way to fortune, and that 
‘fortune’ meant whatever one wanted most; and so I worked, always, even 
when I did not know what it was that I wanted most. Afterwards when I 
learned that for me happiness was the best fortune, I worked on, for I wanted 
to be happy, but I was not. I always brooded over my work, thinking of all the 
unpleasant and troublesome things that had happened. Then Sabina told me 
how, when she was terribly unhappy about her deformity, she had found relief 
in books, in reading,” and Veronica went on to tell how Sabina had sent her 
delightful books and how she had tried to drive away her own sorrow by the 
new interests which she found in them. “But you see,” she added with a sigh, 
“it did not help me; nothing helps me. When I read, I was still unhappy. What 
difference did it make to me, all that was written in the books; it did not make 
my troubles less. The old thoughts came right in and left me no peace. Even 
while I was reading I could not fix my mind on the book, and when I laid the 
book down, I had gained nothing, but was as sad and hopeless as ever. 
Happiness is not for me, and the little motto upon my rose may be true for 
others; it is not true for me. I cannot ‘grasp’ the only ‘fortune’ I care for.” 

Veronica spoke passionately; with a vehemence that Gertrude had never 
before heard from her. Her strong, self-controlled nature had never before 
given way and found expression in words. Now the flood-gates were opened, 
the stream broke through. Gertrude was distressed at her unwonted emotion. 


“Veronica,” she said, sadly and lovingly, “this pains me. I had no idea of your 


feeling; no conception of your having suffered so. You are always so quiet 
and reserved that I thought you had peace within, though your face is so often 
clouded with apparent discontent. Now I see that your heart is heavy. If I 
could only show you the way to peace — that is the way to happiness. 

The girl said nothing; she only shook her head as if to say: “Peace is not 
for me,” and her eyes shone like fire with her inward excitement. 

“Veronica,” said Gertrude presently, “to-morrow is Christmas day. Do you 
remember how when you were little children we always prayed together at 
night, and how happy you always were at Christmas, and how gladly you said 
your little prayer? Will you not pray with me now, my child, as we did in 
those dear old days?” 

The girl turned her face aside and wiped away her tears. “I will, mother,” 
she said, making an effort to control herself, “it will bring back those happy 
days in memory, and give you a little pleasure.” 

She folded her hands and began to repeat the Lord’s prayer. Gertrude 
followed reverently. When she reached the words, “Forgive us our 
trespasses,” Veronica hid her face in her hands, and broke into violent sobs. 

“No, mother, I must not say it. I cannot forgive him. I cannot forgive 
Dietrich for having treated you so, and then run away and hidden himself 
without writing a single word, to tell you where he is. He must know how you 
are suffering, and I too. And that Judas! I can never, never forgive him. He led 
Dietrich astray and deceived him. He has destroyed all our happiness. How 
can I forgive him? Doesn’t he deserve our hatred? Can I help wishing him the 
worst punishment that ever befell a human being?” 

Veronica sobbed as if the long-pent-up agony of her heart would never 
again submit to be restrained. Silently Gertrude sat with folded hands, waiting 
till the storm was spent. At last she said softly, 

“Tf I felt as you do, my child, I could not bear it at all. It would kill me. But 
I do not feel so. When my Dieterli was a little child and I had to do everything 
for him, before he was old enough to take care of himself, there was much in 
his character and conduct that made me anxious. He always wanted to be first 


in everything, and whatever he wished for, that he must have, without delay 


and without effort on his part. And as he grew older and these qualities 
strengthened, I often felt that with his headstrong disposition he could never 
become great and good, without the discipline of a severe school. From the 
earliest hours of his life, I gave him into God’s hands, and prayed for God’s 
care and guidance. And through all these years my constant prayer for my boy 
has been, ‘Lead him where Thou wilt, Oh God, only let him not fall out of 
Thy hands; When this heavy trial came, which was almost beyond my 
strength to bear, I did not lose my faith that the God to whom I had given him, 
would not let my Dieterich be lost. If the hard lessons of life have begun for 
Dietrich, he must learn them thoroughly; and if his sins are to be purged away, 
he must suffer in the process. And though I suffer too, it is God’s will; I have 
had much schooling in my life, and have learned much and gained much from 
it. Do not feel so hardly against Dietrich because he has not written to us. 
Perhaps he has written, and the letter has gone astray. I look for a letter every 
day, but if he does not write, we may be sure that he is in great trouble, poor 
boy! He knows how we feel toward him, and if he has gone into evil ways we 
must pity him the more and pray God to bring him back into the right path 
again. As to Jost, I think as you do, that he is to blame for our poor boy’s 
troubles. He led him astray and then played him false. Jost is a poor lost sheep 
who has wandered far from the fold. He has no one to care for him, no one to 
lead him back again. He is alone in the world. Should not we pray that he may 
be shown the wickedness of his ways, that his conscience may be awakened 
and that he may repent and his soul be saved?” 

Veronica had listened attentively to all that Gertrude had said. After a 
silence she said thoughtfully, 

“Mother, are you made happy by this faith in God?” 

And without a moment’s hesitation came the answer; 

“I know of nothing that can make us so happy as this faith — the strong 
confidence in our hearts that our Father in Heaven orders and watches over 
our lives, and that everything which happens to us is for our good, if we obey 
him and hold fast to him. I do not know much, Veronica; I have not read 


nearly as much as lame Sabina, or as you have, and you understand things far 


better than I do; but it seems to me that you would have gained more from 
your reading, if you had tried to find something in the books, which you could 
use to help you in your trouble, and not merely to find out something new 
about what other people do and how they live.” 

“If you learned from these books that our Lord Jesus Christ first taught the 
lesson that all men are equal in the sight of God, and that one soul is of as 
much worth as another before Him, then it must have been told there too, how 
our Savior brought us the glad tidings that we have a Father in Heaven, who 
loves His children and who will bless them if they put their trust in Him. Our 
Savior shows us the way to our Heavenly Father, and will help us to 
overcome all the difficulties that stand in our path. He speaks to us with a 
tenderness beyond that of any other friend, and bids us lay our burdens upon 
Him and He will help us to bear them.” 

“But mother,” said Veronica, looking with a wonder that was almost awe 
upon the peaceful countenance of the mother, “can you truly say that you 
have found peace and happiness, while you have no news from him, and do 
not know what dreadful tidings any minute may bring you?” 

“Yes, Veronica, I can and I do say so,” answered Gertrude, and her face 
even without words would have borne witness to the truth of what she said. “I 
know that what ever comes to us, comes from God, and is for our good. But 
Veronica, we must put away all hatred and bitterness from our hearts; these 
feelings are all evil, and we must ask to be forgiven for them. Shall I go on 
with the prayer, where you left off, my child? Try to join with me; it will help 
you, dear.” 

And Gertrude finished the Lord’s prayer. 

Veronica sat silent for atime, and then rose and went to her own room. She 
could not sleep, but she had no inclination to seek relief for trouble in her 
sewing, as she had been accustomed to do. Gertrude’s words were working in 
her heart. How often had she said lately in the proud bitterness of her heart, 
“A fine truth indeed! 


‘Fortune stands ready, full in sight, 
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He wins, who knows to grasp it right 


And now Gertrude had shown her that the words were true after all, and 
that she had herself grasped Happiness, the truest Fortune, even in the midst 
of a deep sorrow, greater even than Veronica’s own. 

Sleeplessly for Veronica the hours of the night went by; but over and over 
again the mother’s words sounded in her ears, and she strove to quiet with 


them the trouble and unrest of her heart. 


CHAPTER X. 


MAN PROPOSES, BUT GOD DISPOSES. 


Ks 


STILL NO NEWS came from Dietrich. Jost made many attempts to show 
Veronica how much he wished to win her favor. He often went to meet her, 
and he gave himself endless trouble to convince her of his attachment. He 
could not boast that he made himself of any use by going to meet her; for she 
was always accompanied by Blasi, who marched by her side with a 
triumphant air as if to say, “Jost can judge for himself who holds the place of 
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honor here!” When Jost joined them, Veronica took care that Blasi should 
walk between herself and the intruder, and she neither said a word herself, nor 
seemed to hear what the others were saying. Jost grew pale with suppressed 
rage. Whenever at other times he met Blasi anywhere, he threw contemptuous 
words at him. If occasionally Blasi stepped into the Rehbock for a glass of 
beer, Jost would cry out, 

“Oh ho, she allows it to-night, does she, you donkey of a servant? How 
will you look when she doesn’t want your services any longer, and gives you 
your dismissal? She is already beginning to soften towards me, but until she 
comes to me and begs me to hear her, I won’t listen to a word, nor pay the 
slightest attention to her.” 

Such remarks as these, thrown out before all the company at the Rehbock 
were very exasperating to Blasi and several times he seized the big bowl to 
throw it at the insolent fellow’s head. He did not throw it however, for 
Veronica had charged him to have as little as possible to do with Jost, and 
especially never to quarrel with him, and Veronica’s influence over Blasi 
grew stronger every day. So he did not throw the bowl, but instead, drained it 
to the bottom and then left the room. 

About this time Blasi began to meet Judith very often on his evening walk. 


Judith seemed to have some business that took her frequently to Fohrensee. 


Strange surmises were aroused, among the Fohrensee people; for it was 
known that she went to visit the cattle-dealer. The two were often seen 
standing before his house in the open street, gesticulating vehemently with 
hands and arms. The people about said, 

“Something’s in the wind. They’re going to be married. To be sure she is 
cleverer than he, but then he is twenty-five years younger, and that counts for 
something.” 

One evening in January, Judith met Blasi as he was coming round the 
corner of Gertrude’s house, where he was always at work till it was time to go 
for Veronica. 

“What makes you go about laughing all the time, and looking as if you had 
been winning a game?” asked Judith. 

“That’s exactly what I was going to ask you,” retorted Blasi, “What have 
you got to laugh about?” 

“Answer me, and Pll answer you, my lad.” 

“All right; it’s nothing to be ashamed of. She’ll have me.” 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed Judith “Who? Which one?” 

Blasi did not turn round, but pointed with his thumb over his shoulder at 
the house he had just left. “That one,” he said. 

Judith shouted with laughter. 

“Will she have you all three?” she said; “first Dietrich, then Jost, and now 
you.” 

“I don’t see the joke,” said Blasi crossly. “Dietrich has run away; she 
avoids Jost as if he were a nettle, and who else is there? Who is there for her 
to call upon if she wants help, hey?” 

Judith was still snickering over the news. 

“Now it’s your turn,” said Blasi, “tell me what it is that you’re so pleased 
about.” 

“Tt is very much like yours, Blasi; come a little nearer,” and she whispered 
in his ear, “I have him.” 

“Mercy on us!” cried Blasi. “You will be as rich as a Jew, for the cattle- 


dealer is worth more than half the people in Fohrensee, all put together.” 


“T’m not talking about the cattle-dealer.” 

“Pshaw! whom are you talking about then?” 

“Somebody else, and I have him in such a fashion that he will not forget it 
in a hurry, I tell you!” 

As she spoke, Judith made a gesture with her hands as if she were choking 
some one, who certainly would not escape alive from her clutches. 

Blasi shook his head and walked on in silence. But in his inmost mind he 
thought, “I can’t make anything out of her; her head is all in a buzz. But she’s 
only a woman.” 

Soon after, they reached the turf-hut, and there they separated. Veronica 
was not far off; and as she came up Blasi joined her, and they walked quickly 
along over the crisp, frozen ground. She was more silent than usual, and 
seemed sunk in thought. In the middle of the wood she stopped suddenly and 
said, 

“Blasi will you do me a great favor?” 

“T will do anything in the world for you, Veronica,” was the prompt reply, 
“T will jump into the big pond over there, and never come out again, if you 
want me to.” 

“You couldn’t get in now; it is frozen hard,” said the girl, laughing. “I 
don’t want you to do that, but something very different. Do you think you 
could find out what Jost knows about Dietrich? Perhaps he has told Jost 
where he is, and where a letter would reach him.” 

“Yes, but look here, Veronica, are you still thinking about him, all this 
time?” asked poor Blasi, quite taken aback. 

“We will not talk about that,” she answered curtly. “To tell the truth, I am 
very anxious about our mother. She has been very far from well lately, and 
she says every now and then, ‘If I could only see him once more!’ as if she 
felt that she was not going to live much longer. Oh, help me get word to 


Dietrich if you can, Blasi! do help me!” Veronica’s eyes were full of tears, as 
she raised them beseechingly to Blasi’s face. He was much touched at the 


sight of her tears; but then a great fear arose in his mind, for he thought, “She 


is beginning to soften, and it will all turn out just as Jost said.” And he 
determined to prevent it at any cost. 

“Don’t lose your courage, and Pll try my best! I’ll see what I can do!” he 
said in a very decided tone, and with a most courageous air. 

“You are my only friend now,” said Veronica; and the words spurred Blasi 
on to immediate action. He left her in the doorway, and hastened away. He 
would find out all that Jost could or would tell about Dietrich. He ran across 
to the Rehbock, where he found Jost sitting with his glass. For if Jost, as he 
complained, had to sit and work all the morning, while others did as they 
pleased, yet he made enough money by his work to allow him to spend all his 
afternoons at the Rehbock, and remain, drinking one glass after another, all 
through the evening, and late into the night. 

Blasi seated himself by his side, and opened his case very skilfully. He 
wanted to know about their old friend; where he was now, and whether there 
was any chance of getting a line sent to him. He did not mind paying for a 
drink to-night, he said, if Jost would tell him exactly what he knew about 
Dietrich; they ought to hang together, they three, who had known each other 
ever since they were children. While Blasi was discoursing in this clever 
manner, Jost looked squintingly at him, and when he stopped, he answered 
scoffingly, 

“Oh, so she has come to it at last, has she? I have been expecting it. You go 
back and tell her that I can give her all the information she wants; but she 
must come to me for it, herself, and speak pleasantly to me, as I do to her. Tell 
her that she will never see him again, as long as she lives; he is too far off. 
But if she wants to send him a message, she has but to come to me and ask, 
and I will do her that favor, and she can do me one in return. Go now, Blasi, 
and tell her this from me. I’ll pay for the beer myself.” 

Blasi felt stunned. Jost had seen through his little game at a glance, and 
treated it with contempt. How could he carry such a message to Veronica? It 
might bring the tears into her eyes again, and that was altogether too painful 
to see. There was no use in remonstrating with Jost, who sat there smiling 


scornfully without farther words. For the first time in his life, Blasi left his 


glass unfinished. He pulled his cap down over his eyes and left the inn. When 
he entered the widow’s cottage, Veronica sat by the table, stitching away at 
the old mail-bag. She put it down as he came in, and looked up anxiously into 
his face. 

“Tt’s no use; he is just splitting with rage and fury;” and Blasi threw his cap 
across into the farthest corner of the room. He related the whole conversation 
and it was plain enough that it was useless for him to try to get anything out 
of Jost. 

She was silent for a time; thinking over Jost’s words. “He wants to humble 
me! I am to go and beseech him to tell me; and I must be friendly and do him 
a favor. What favor? No, I will have nothing to do with him.” 

She took up the bag again, stitched up the last hole, and folded the work. 
Then she said, 

“May I ask one thing more of you, Blasi? I hope I shall be able to repay 
you some day for all your kindness.” 

“Only speak, Veronica,” said Blasi, “I will do anything you ask. If you 
want me to, I will go to find Dietrich, even if I have to go on foot all the way 
to Australia.” 

“Oh, it is no such long journey as that. I am sorry to ask you to do a 
disagreeable errand, but you see Mother is much disturbed because this mail- 
bag has not been sent back. She seems to be in a hurry to have everything 
finished and settled up — as if she had no time to lose.” Veronica paused, and 
the tears that it so troubled Blasi to see, filled her eyes to overflowing. “I 
promised mother that the bag should be sent home early tomorrow morning, 
and you see I have no one but you to ask. You can’t leave your work in the 
daytime and at evening you have to go to meet me; so there is no time but the 
very early morning before work hours.” 

“T will take it if it snows cats and dogs; but where is it to go?” 

“Tt is not a pleasant walk, unless you go a long way round by the high- 
road. The bag belongs at the post-office at the Valley bridge. Do you think 
you could get down the steep foot-path in this deep snow? I should feel 


dreadfully if anything were to happen to you, Blasi.” 


Blasi was not afraid. He was proud to show Veronica that she might count 
on his courage, where he had only the forces of nature to contend against, and 
not the treacherous tricks of Jost. 

Veronica had a hard battle with herself that night. “Must I do it?” she asked 
herself again and again, and each time her heart revolted and she groaned 
aloud, “I cannot, oh, I cannot!” 

Then the image of Gertrude rose before her, pale and suffering, and she 
heard her heart-rending words, “If I could only see him once more!” Veronica 
could not sleep, nor could she come to any decision. 

Next morning it seemed that Blasi was to be taken at his word, and his 
boast of being ready for service, no matter what the weather might be, was to 
be put to the proof; for it stormed furiously and the wind blew so fiercely 
when he left the house, that he could scarcely make way against it. The half- 
frozen snow stung and blinded him, but it did not deter him. He forced his 
way onwards, and though it was still dark and he could not see one step 
before him, he went on as confidently and unhesitatingly as if there were no 
chance of his losing his way. And he did not lose it. When day dawned he 
found himself close to the Valley-bridge, in spite of deep snows and stinging 
sleet. 

“You are early,” said the post master, who was busy sorting his letters by 
lamplight. Blasi answered that he had to be at work by sunrise, and having 
delivered the bag and received the pay for it, he started for home again. He 
had scarcely gone twenty steps when the post-master called after him, 

“Hulloa! Blasi, you can do a neighborly kindness if you will, and it won’t 
cost you anything;” and he handed Blasi a letter. 

“It is for the old Miller’s widow, over there. Jost fetches her letters himself, 
usually; it is marked “To be called for,” but he’ll be glad to be spared the walk 
such a day as this. You can tell him he needn’t come to-day, you know.” 

Blasi took the letter. The Miller’s widow was an old deaf woman, who 
lived quite alone, in a little, tumble-down cottage, just off the road, on a 
lonely hillside. The foot-path that Blasi took, led near her dwelling. The 


woman was an aunt of Jost’s, and had known better days when her husband 


was alive; but now she had fallen into poverty, and had grown sour and bitter, 
and would have nothing to do with the rest of the world. Blasi worked his 
way to her hut, through the deep, pathless snow. As he approached the door, 
he took the letter from his pocket, and looked at the address. 

“Heavens and earth and all the rest of it! It is from Dietrich!” he cried out. 
“I didn’t copy all his work at school for nothing. I know his hand-writing as 
well as I know anything!” 

He talked aloud in his excitement, as he stood hammering away at the 
door, which the old woman was not very prompt in opening. At last he 
opened it himself, and came stamping into the room. The widow was sitting 
on a bench by the stove, picking wool. She had not heard his knocks, and she 
stared at him with amazement. He explained how he came by the letter, but 
she was too deaf to understand him. Then he held the letter close under her 
eyes, and shouted in her ear, 

“Read it! I want to know what’s in it. It’s from Dietrich.” 

She pushed the letter away and said sharply, 

“Tt don’t belong to me. I never get any letters. Take it away.” 

Blasi was fairly out of patience. 

“That’s your name, any way,” he said. “Pll read it to you; I want to know 


what he says.” He tore the letter open and began to read: 
“HAMBURG, 14th Jan., 18 — 
“My Dear Jost:” 


Blasi started, but he read on. It was a short letter, and he read it through 
twice. 

“Will you get out?” said the old woman crossly, for Blasi stood as if rooted 
to the floor. He stuffed the letter back into the torn cover, and went out, but 
stopped again outside. What should he do? The letter was Jost’s. He was 
afraid of Jost, and he had opened Jost’s letter! Presently an idea struck him, 
and he instantly acted on it. He stuck the envelope together as well as he 


could, ran through the storm back to the post-office, tossed in the letter 


quickly, saying, “The old woman says it’s not for her, and she won’t take it,” 
and was off again on his homeward way. 

As for Veronica, she had but one thought in her mind all that day. Gertrude 
was so ill when she went to her bed-side in the morning, that Veronica’s heart 
at once cried out, “It must be done!” and all day long she kept repeating to 
herself, “It shall be done to-night.” 

When Blasi went to meet her that evening, he was so full of his news that 
he could scarcely wait to greet her, before beginning to tell it; but he was so 
startled by her looks that instead, he stopped short, and exclaimed, 

“What is the matter? Are you ill? Sit down and rest, in the hut, here.” 

Veronica shook her head; she could not lose a moment, she said, for she 
was in a hurry to get home, and was not in the least ill. Then Blasi blurted out 
his story; he was so eager, that he could scarcely get the words out straight. 
Veronica listened with breathless attention. Suddenly, such a happy radiance 
spread over her face, that Blasi stood still and gazed at her. 

“Hamburg! did you say Hamburg, Blasi? Was that where the letter came 
from?” Her eyes danced with joy; Blasi had never seen her look like that 
before. 

“Certainly it was; I am sure of it; I can read Dietrich’s writing fast 
enough,” answered Blasi, and he added to himself, “The women-folk are 
queer creatures. No fellow can understand them. A moment ago she looked all 
broken-down, and as if she could be blown out with a puff of wind, and now 
she looks bright and strong as the sun at noon-day.” 

“Repeat word for word what you read in the letter, please, Blasi,” and he 
told her all that he could remember. It did not take long. Dietrich said that he 
had not much to say, but wrote because Jost was the only person in the world 
who cared anything for him. Perhaps some day his mother would come to feel 
differently; but since he had brought so much trouble upon her, he could not 
expect her to forgive him yet. If Veronica was going to marry some one else, 
he did not want to hear about it. He could not make up his mind to go to 
Australia as Jost advised; it was too far away; he was almost dead of 


homesickness even in Hamburg. If they were after him for the man-slaughter, 


he thought he could hide well enough there, and perhaps in a few years when 
the whole thing was forgotten, he could come home again. 

If worst came to worst, and he were taken, he should at least get home, if 
only to be put into the House of Correction. He felt the worst on his mother’s 
account. He wanted Jost to write and tell him about things at home, and it was 
safest to send to the same address, as he always called for the letters himself. 

Veronica hung upon every word that fell from Blasi’s lips, and when he 
had finished, she walked silently by his side, deep in thought. Presently he 
asked her what he should do if Jost found out that he had opened his letter and 
hauled him up before a Justice of the Peace for it. Veronica said she believed 
that Jost would scarcely care to say anything about the letter. She advised 
Blasi to keep his own counsel, and to behave as usual, in a perfectly 
unconcerned manner, whenever he met Jost. She would take the rest in hand 
herself. Blasi was more than willing to leave it all to her; he had entire 
confidence in her ability to manage the affair. The letters of all the country 
round were collected at the central office in Fohrensee, to be forwarded 
together from there to the nearest city, where they were sorted and distributed. 
Veronica thought of this, and laid her plans accordingly. The next day as soon 
as she reached Fohrensee, she went to the post-office, and asked to see the 
address of a letter which had just been sent in, on its way to Hamburg. The 
post-master, who knew her well, did not think the request at all singular, 
supposing that it had something to do with the school business. 

“A letter for Hamburg came in last evening;” said his daughter who was 
his assistant, “there it lies with the others that came with it.” 

The postmaster went to the table and found the letter, which he handed to 
Veronica. “The address is not very nicely written,” he said. 

The handwriting was either that of a person unused to the pen, or it was 
purposely disguised. The letter was addressed to a woman of the same name 
as that of the miller’s widow. The name of the street was illegible, but the 
words “To be called for,” were plainly written. 

Veronica was convinced that the letter she was in search of lay before her. 


So Jost had written as she had expected he would do, the day before. He had 


undoubtedly seen that Dietrich’s letter had been opened. Did he write so 
promptly in order to frighten Dietrich into going farther away? Had he 
suggested to him a new address now that the old one had been discovered? 
She felt sure that Jost was trying to prevent anyone but himself from having 
any communication with Dietrich. There was not a moment to lose. What 
would she not have given to be able to withhold the letter! But she did not 
dare. She returned it to the postmaster and asked for a piece of paper. Her 
hand trembled with excitement and her heart beat so loud, that she thought the 
post-master must hear it. 

She wrote the following words: 

“Dear Dietrich; your mother is very weak. Come home directly. You have 
nothing to fear. Veronica.” 

She enveloped it, and addressed it as Jost had done his, and handed it to 
the post-master. 

“I thank you very much indeed,” she said, “will you kindly see that this 
letter goes by this morning’s mail?” 

“Yes, yes, I understand; it’s a thread-and-needle business,” he said 
laughing, as he threw the letters down on the same pile. “They will travel side 
by side and reach Hamburg together.” 

All day Veronica’s hand trembled at her work. Outwardly she was tranquil 
and composed; but within was a storm of conjectures, fears and hopes. What 
had Jost written to Dietrich about his mother; what about her? Jost had 
evidently let him believe that he had killed a man. What reason had Jost for 
deceiving him and keeping him at a distance? These questions brought the 
color to Veronica’s cheeks as she suspected what the answers might be. Did 
Jost think that she would marry him if Dietrich did not come back? or were 
there other reasons why he did not dare to let him come? All sorts of possible 
solutions flew through Veronica’s head, and the conclusion she arrived at 
frightened her. She did not wish to suspect any one of being a rogue without 
good reason; yet the evidence seemed in this case to be irresistible. If Dietrich 


came home, everything would be cleared up. But if he did not come, what 


then? Would everything have to be allowed to go on as it was? She would talk 


it all over with Gertrude this very evening. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE MOTTO PROVES TRUE. 


Ks 


VERONICA FOR ONCE did not carry out her plans. When she reached home 
she found Gertrude in a high fever. She spoke to Veronica as if she were still a 
child, and had just come in from school. Veronica sat quietly down by the 
bedside, and did what she could to soothe and refresh her, and when by 
degrees her mother’s mind became more clear, she proposed to her to send for 
the doctor. But Gertrude did not want the doctor. She had no pain, she said; 
she was only weak. Veronica sat by her side all night, but of course it was no 
time to speak of the letter, and of the excitements of the day. It would not do 
to arouse hopes that might never be fulfilled, and if Dietrich came, that was 
enough. All through the long hours of the night, the girl sat thinking over all 
the hopes and fears and perplexities of her life, while Gertrude lay still and 
seemed to doze. Only now and then she spoke some kindly words to the 
children, and Veronica knew that she thought they were both there sitting by 
her bed-side; again her little ones. 

In the morning Gertrude was quite herself again. She would not hear of the 
doctor’s being called, declaring that she needed nothing but a few days’ rest. 
Veronica would not leave her; but sent word to Sabina, to ask her to take her 
place for a few days, which she knew she could rely upon her to do gladly, for 
Sabina was extremely friendly, and very proud of her former pupil, who had 
been a great credit to her in the position for which she had recommended her. 

That day and the next night Mother Gertrude remained quiet, and seemed 
to sleep most of the time. On the third day, it was evident that she was looking 
for something, whenever she opened her eyes, although she was not at all 
delirious; and she frequently exclaimed, 


“Oh! if I could only see him once more!” 


When the sunset light streamed through the window and illuminated the 


room, a happy smile lighted up her face. She murmured: 


“He half in dreamland seemed to float 


Saying ‘to-morrow will be fine.’” 


After a while she turned towards Veronica and said, 

“Veronica, sing it again, with him please; it is beautiful, and I like to hear 
you sing together: “To-morrow will be fine.’” 

“You have been dreaming, mother; we have not been singing,” said the 
poor girl, wiping away her fast-flowing tears. 

It was dark now and all was still. The little night-lamp threw a pale light 
upon the bed, where the mother lay in a half-sleep. Veronica sat by with big 
wide-open eyes. Her restless thoughts were busy with many questions. Had he 
received her letter? Would he come? How? When? and how would the mother 
be? Suddenly Gertrude rose up in bed with greater strength than she had 
shown for many days. “Go! go! Veronica,” she said beseechingly, “Open the 
door for him! He ought not to stand there knocking like a stranger. Show him 
how glad we are to see him again!” 

“No one is knocking, mother; you are only dreaming,” said Veronica sadly 
shaking her head; but the longing in Gertrude’s eyes was more than she could 
resist, and she rose and left the room, thinking to please her by compliance. 
She heard a step; but then the road ran in front of the house, and it might be 
any passer-by. She opened the outside door — Dietrich stood before her! 

“You summoned me, or I should not have come;” said the young man, half 
in excuse, and half reassuringly, for Veronica stood dumb and motionless 
before him. “Will you not shake hands, Veronica?” 

She gave him her hand, saying only, 

“Come to your mother; she heard your step, and doesn’t need to be 
prepared for you. But you must control yourself; you will find her very much 
altered.” 

Dietrich entered the room. His mother was still sitting up in bed, watching 


the door, in a strained, expectant attitude. She was indeed changed. She 


looked so small and thin and wasted. Dietrich was completely unmanned at 
the sight. He sprang to the bedside, threw his arms about her, and between his 
sobs he cried again and again, 

“Forgive me, mother, forgive me! I will never act so again! I will lead a 
different life! Everything shall be right! You must live to be happy, mother!” 

“Thank God that you have come, Dietrich,” said his mother, trembling 
with weakness and excitement. “I forgave you long ago. How could I have 
anything against you? But, my dear boy, why did you not write one word, one 
little word to tell me how you were and where? Didn’t you know how 
unhappy you were making me?” 

“What, mother! what do you mean? I wrote three times to you and twice to 
Veronica; and you sent me back word through Jost that you did not want to 
hear from me; that the disgrace was too much, and that no one dared to 
mention my name before Veronica, she was so angry with me. I had to send 
my letters through Jost, and he gave me the address of his old aunt to make all 
safe. It was better for you not to know where I was, because they were 
hunting for me on account of the man I killed. And you have never got one of 
my letters; not one?” 

His mother could only shake her head in reply. She tried to speak, but she 
had already gone beyond her strength, and she sank back upon her pillows. 
Veronica, who had been standing by in silence, started forward. 

“I will run for the doctor,” she said, “stay with her, Dietrich;” and she 
darted from the room. He hurried after her. “Let me go,” he said, “it is too late 
for you to be out, and you can take better care of her than I can.” He was off; 
and Veronica returned to the bed-side. He took the shortest road; the one that 
passed the Rehbock. Loud shouts and cries were sounding from the inn. He 
hurried by. Presently he heard his own name called; some one came running 
after him, shouting: 

“Wait, Dietrich, wait!” He turned round and saw Blasi, who had 
recognized him as he passed the door, and rushed out after him. “Don’t run 


away, Dietrich! Welcome home! Where did you come from? Have you seen 
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her? Don’t run away! Listen to me!” Dietrich stopped and shook hands with 
Blasi, and again started forward. Blasi detained him. 

“There’s been something going on that you ought to know about,” he 
continued. “Don’t think that I go to the Rehbock every evening, by any 
means! I heard there was some strange news, and so I went there to-night to 
hear it, and it was well worth while, I can tell you. The red fellow is found 
out! The cattle-dealer accused him of having stolen his money bag. The man 
denied it; there was a long investigation, and at last they found out that and a 
great many other things against him. He turns out to be a regular rascal. And 
when all this had been proved against him, he turned round and accused 
another man, who, he said, was really at the bottom of everything; but no one 
knows yet who it is. Don’t run so fast; I can’t keep up with you. Now you’re 
out of it all right, Dietrich; but I suppose you know that they tried to make out 
that you took the money, and that was why you ran away. But I never believed 
it; Inever did, on my honor. Do stand still; it’s all right now, and you needn’t 
run away any more.” 

“Tm not going to run away, Blasi, and I thank you for bringing me this 
good news. But it’s not all right you know, on account of Marx.” 

“Marx!” cried Blasi, “what of Marx! it doesn’t hurt a man to get a good 
beating. Marx is as lively as you or I, and still drinks more than enough to 
quench his thirst, when he can get it.” 

Dietrich stood still now, and drew a long breath. “Is that true, Blasi, really 
true? You wouldn’t say it if it were not true? She wrote me that there was 
nothing to fear; but I didn’t understand it. And I can’t quite understand now, 
Jost wrote me that Marx was dead, and that I had better go away as far as I 
possibly could, because they were searching for me, high and low. I can’t 
make it out. But I must go now for the doctor. Come and see me to-morrow, 
Blasi; and we will have a good talk. Now good-night.” 

Dietrich shook his old comrade by the hand and ran off. But Blasi could 
not so easily smother all the wonderful things he had to tell, and he called out 


at the top of his lungs, 


“You don’t know much of anything yet! I spend the whole day at your 
house; it’s you that will have to come to me. I am working at your trade; you 
ought to see! there’s many a fellow that would be glad to do as well as I do!” 

But Dietrich had disappeared. It was past midnight, before he reached the 
doctor’s house, and he knocked a good many times in vain. At last a maid 
came down and opened the door, saying as she did so, 

“What a plague it is, that everything always comes at once! He has been 
called out once to-night, and has hardly got to bed again. It never rains but it 
pours!” 

“I hope he will be so good as to come now;” said Dietrich, “it is very 
important or I would not ask him.” 

The maid knocked at the chamber door. It was some time before the 
doctor’s voice answered from within, “Who’s there?” 

“Dietrich from Tannenegg,” said the servant. 

“He back again? No, I’m too old and too tired for that. They ought to give 
him a good beating if they can catch him; it would serve him right.” 

Dietrich stepped up to the door himself. 

“Tt is not for me, doctor,” said he humbly, “it is for my mother; she is very 
ill indeed. For God’s sake, doctor, come and help her!” 

“That’s another thing altogether; she is a brave woman, who has been 
doing your work for you,” said the voice from within the room. Pretty soon 
the doctor came out, and when Dietrich described his mother’s condition, he 
took some medicines with him and started out. 

“I have no horse to use to-night; mine has done a hard day’s work and 
must have his rest. We shall have to go up the hill afoot.” 

As they crossed the open space in front of the house, he continued, 

“T remember once how on this very spot once a little boy stood up in front 
of me, and when I asked him if he would like some day to take care of a 
horse, answered, ‘No, I want a horse of my own.’ I thought he had a good 
purpose in view if he would only pursue it the right way. But it does not do to 
want to begin by being a gentleman. First come work, and service for us all, 


then mastership may follow. Whoever tries to begin at the end, will end at the 


beginning; which is not a good nor an agreeable method. Am I right or wrong, 
Dietrich?” 

“You are right, doctor. If one could only look ahead!” answered Dietrich. 

“Yes, that would help; but as we cannot, we must trust those who are our 
friends, and who have gone before us in the right way, and can show us the 
road; like that noble woman to whom we are now going.” 

When they entered Gertrude’s room they found her asleep. The doctor sat 
down by the bedside, watched her awhile, and felt her pulse from time to 
time. Then he arose and turning to Veronica, he said, 

“I can do no good here; take care of her; she deserves all you can do, but 
the lamp of life burns low, and will soon go out altogether. She has had a hard 
lot; trouble wears faster than years.” 

With these words the doctor went to the door. He did not even glance 
towards Dietrich, who threw himself on his knees by the bedside of his dying 
mother, sobbing out: 

“O God in Heaven, do not let her die! Let her come back! Let her have a 
little comfort in this world! Punish me as I deserve, but oh! let my mother 
live!” 

Gertrude opened her eyes. She grasped the hand of her sobbing son, which 
lay upon hers, and held it tightly clasped; while she whispered softly: 

“Yes, my Dieterli, pray, pray; if you can pray, all will come right again.” 

She closed her eyes and never spoke again. The hand that held Dietrich’s 
grew cold. Veronica, who had been standing behind Dietrich weeping silently 
approached the bedside, took Gertrude’s other hand in hers, and said between 
her sobs: 

“Sleep well, dear, good mother! Yes, for you ‘tomorrow will be fine’;” and 
she left the room. 

Two days later Dietrich followed his mother to her last resting place. There 
was no need to avoid meeting people now, for every one knew that the true 
thief had been discovered. But no hope was left to him in his home. When he 
returned from the funeral, and went into the house, he knew that he had no 


right there, for it no longer belonged to him. He went to his room, strapped on 


his heavy knap-sack, and came down stairs. Veronica was alone in the sitting- 
room. She stood leaning against the window, her eyes fixed on the church- 
yard beyond, where the mother lay sleeping. 

He entered the room. “Veronica, give me your hand once more. I am 
going,” he said, coming towards her. 

“Where are you going, Dietrich?” she asked in a voice that was wholly 
without feeling; and the cold tone seemed to stab the young man’s heart as 
with a knife. “It is all one to her;” he thought. 

“I am going out into the world. I am going to work to pay my debts. I have 
no home; and as there is no one on earth who cares for me, I can bear my 
burden better anywhere than here.” 

“Then go, in God’s name,” said Veronica, and she held out her hand to 
him. This was too much for Dietrich. He made one struggle for self-control 
and then broke down completely. 

“Can you let me go so coolly, Veronica? not one kindly word for me? If I 
might stay here with you, I would work day and night like the meanest 
servant; I would do anything and everything for you. But no! I must go! I 
could not bear it! How could I stay and see you give yourself to some one else 
— I who have lost you, — lost you forever!” 

The young man threw himself into a chair, buried his face in his hands, and 
cried like a child. 

Veronica was as white as snow. She went to his side, and laid her hand 
upon his shoulder. 

“Dietrich,” she said softly, “if you feel in this way, why don’t you ask me 
how I feel, when I think of living on here alone when you have gone; when 
you have left me perhaps forever?” 

Dietrich raised his eyes to hers. A look lay there, a look such as he had 
dreamed of in his banishment. He sprang to his feet, and seized her hand. 

“Veronica, can you love me? can you trust me?” 

She did not withdraw her hand, and looked him full in the eyes. 

“T have always loved you, Dietrich,” she said, “and if I know that you can 


pray again to God, and promise to live a life acceptable to Him, I can trust 


you too.” 

The young man pressed her to his heart. “Is it true, is it possible?” he cried. 
“Oh Veronica, can it be true?” 

But suddenly he started back, and said in a frightened tone, 

“No, I dare not. I cannot. Who am I? I am nothing; I have nothing, less 
than nothing; and I know what you are and how far above me. Jost wrote me 
that there was no hope for me. I wanted to make you so happy — I meant to 
get money and provide all sorts of beautiful things for you and to make you 
the happiest woman in the world. And now! now I am a beggar, and a 
miserable creature into the bargain.” 

Veronica shook her head. 

“You do not understand what happiness really is, Dietrich. I have been 
searching for it longer than you have, and you may believe me that it is not 
what you think. It is not something at a distance, far beyond our reach; we 
may find it while we are at work. We are not beggars; this house is ours, and 
we can still live in it. But, Dietrich, we will try to find the way that our 
mother went; that is the true way to happiness and peace in life and death.” 

“We will,” cried Dietrich, with solemn joy; and as he clasped Veronica 
again to his heart, there was that in his face and in his voice which assured her 
that he would never leave her again, and that they would walk in that true way 
of happiness and peace together. 

At this moment Judith burst into the room. When she saw the faces of the 
two who stood before her, she stood stock still with surprise! She immediately 
took in the situation. 

“So! So! this is something that delights one’s very heart!” she cried, and 
her face beamed with satisfaction. “But look out of the window! I came to tell 
you! You can say good-bye to that rascal forever.” 

They stepped together to the window which looked out upon the road. Jost 
was just going by. His hands were bound together, and he was followed by the 
Constable, who hurried him along. Jost looked up at the window and shrank 


back at what he saw; but the man drove him on. 


“What does it mean?” asked Dietrich and Veronica in the same breath, 
turning to Judith. 

“Tt is what was bound to come,” she explained. “Everything is found out. 
They seized the red fellow first, after I succeeded in getting it through the 
cattle-dealer’s thick head that he was the man to get hold of. When they had 
driven the red man into a corner, so that he couldn’t lie himself out of it, he 
turned against Jost, and declared that Jost had planned the whole thing and 
that he himself had only played second-fiddle. Which can lie the worst, no 
one can tell, but that they are both reaping what they have sown, is certain 
enough. And now we’re to have a wedding, are we? and our Dietrich is going 
to settle down into regular home life again. Welcome, neighbors; we will live 
in friendship together all our days.” And Judith shook hands cordially with 
them both, and hastened away to spread through the neighborhood the good 
news of the coming marriage. 

It is now ten years since Dietrich and Veronica left the church of 
Tannenegg where they had been made one, and the blessing had been 
pronounced upon their united lives. They went first to the little church yard 
and knelt by the new made grave covered with flowers. With tearful eyes, and 
with sad regrets in their happy hearts, they said, 

“If she could only have lived to see us now!” 

Today there is no more beautiful flower-garden in all Tannenegg, than that 
about Dietrich’s pretty white house. Within the house all is so fresh and 
charming from top to bottom, that one who enters it finds it difficult to get 
away again from its hospitable shelter. 

Dietrich has built a fine large work-room; and there he sits and works, 
industrious and happy, or he goes about his outside affairs in a steady 
business-like manner. Often he has to go to Fohrensee and even farther; for 
his trade is prosperous beyond competition and his work is recognized far and 
wide as of unrivalled excellence. 

On Veronica’s face lies such a sunshine of constant happiness as is good to 
look upon. She has given up her position in the school at Fohrensee; her place 
is with her husband and children; but she does not for all that sit with her 


hands in her lap; her orderly well-kept house, and her blooming well-behaved 
children bear witness to her faultless management as well as to her care and 
industry, and at the great annual Fair in the city, if any one inquires about 
some wonderfully fine and beautiful embroidery on exhibition, the answer 
invariably is, “that is the work of Veronica of Tannenegg.” 

Blasi is Dietrich’s permanent assistant. He is constantly about the house, 
and is known in the family as Uncle Blasi. As soon as the day’s work is over, 
and the evening sets in, his first question is, “Where are our children?” He 
never speaks of them in any other way; they are his, his joy and pride. He has 
also a special claim upon them, for he and Cousin Judith are the god-father 
and god-mother of both. 

Blasi’s favorite time is Sunday, when Dietrich goes to walk with his wife, 
and gives over the house and the children to him. Then he sets upon one knee 
the chubby little Dieterli and on the other the black eyed Veronica, and they 
ride there as long as they please, no matter how high the horse has to curvet 
and prance. And whatever else they want him to do for them, he is ready to 
do, whatever it may be. 

There is only one Sunday pleasure that outweighs the knee-riding with 
Uncle Blasi, and that is when Veronica takes her little girl in her lap and lets 
Dieterli press close to her side, as he does only when he is very much excited. 
Then the mother takes a little picture in her hand, the picture of a red rose. 
Suddenly the flower opens, and a little verse in golden letters appears. Every 
time this opens, it elicits a cry of joy from the children, and they are never 
tired of seeing the wonder repeated. And Veronica is never tired of repeating 
it; for the rose and the verse are so interwoven with her life that they recall 
many memories of joy and sorrow; and she often says to the children, “Some 
time when you are old enough, I will explain this golden motto to you, and 
you shall learn it by heart.” 

When Blasi and Judith are alone together, he likes to talk over old times, 
and he often reminds her that he had fully made up his mind to marry 


Veronica himself; and he always winds up with, 


“T want you to understand that I would never have given her up to any one 
else; but an old friend like Dietrich, you know; — of course it’s a very 
different thing with Dietrich.” 

And Judith, laughing, answers, 

“Yes, yes, Blasi, you’re quite right; it’s a very different thing with 
Dietrich.” 


THE END 


Cornelli 
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FOREWORD 


Many writers have suffered injustice in being known as the author of but one 
book. Robinson Crusoe was not Defoe’s only masterpiece, nor did Bunyan 
confine his best powers to Pilgrim’s Progress. Not one person in ten of those 
who read Lorna Doone is aware that several of Blackmore’s other novels are 
almost equally charming. Such, too, has been the fate of Johanna Spyri, the 
Swiss authoress, whose reputation is mistakenly supposed to rest on her story 
of Heidi. 


To be sure, Heidi is a book that in its field can hardly be overpraised. 
The winsome, kind-hearted little heroine in her mountain background 
is a figure to be remembered from childhood to old age. Nevertheless, 


Madame Spyri has shown here but one side of her narrative ability. 


If, as I believe, the present story is here first presented to readers of 
English, it must be through a strange oversight, for in it we find a deeper 
treatment of character, combined with equal spirit and humor of a different 
kind. Cornelli, the heroine, suffers temporarily from the unjust suspicion of 
her elders, a misfortune which, it is to be feared, still occurs frequently in the 
case of sensitive children. How she was restored to herself and reinstated in 
her father’s affection forms a narrative of unusual interest and truth to life. 
Whereas in Heidi there is only one other childish figure — if we except the 
droll peasant boy Peter — we have here a lively and varied array of children. 
Manly, generous Dino; Mux, the irrepressible; and the two girls form a truly 
lovable group. The grown-ups, too, are contrasted with much humor and 
genuine feeling. The story of Cornelli, therefore, deserves to equal Heidi in 
popularity, and there can be no question that it will delight Madame Spyri’s 
admirers and will do much to increase the love which all children feel for her 


unique and sympathetic genius. 


CHARLES WHARTON STORK 


CHAPTER I 


BESIDE THE ROARING ILLER-STREAM 


Ks 


SPRING HAD COME again on the banks of the Iller-Stream, and the young 
beech trees were swaying to and fro. One moment their glossy foliage was 
sparkling in the sunshine, and the next a deep shadow was cast over the 
leaves. A strong south wind was blowing, driving huge clouds across the sun. 

A little girl with glowing cheeks and blowing hair came running through 
the wood. Her eyes sparkled with delight, while she was being driven along 
by the wind, or had to fight her way against it. From her arm was dangling a 
hat, which, as she raced along, seemed anxious to free itself from the 
fluttering ribbons in order to fly away. The child now slackened her pace and 
began to sing: 


The snow’s on the meadow, 
The snow’s all around, 
The snow lies in heaps 
All over the ground. 
Hurrah, oh hurrah! 
All over the ground. 


Oh cuckoo from the woods, 
Oh flowers so bright, 
Oh kindliest sun, 
Come and bring us delight! 
Hurrah, oh hurrah! 


Come and bring us delight! 


When the swallow comes back 
And the finches all sing, 


I sing and I dance 
For joy of the Spring. 
Hurrah, oh hurrah! 
For joy of the Spring. 


The woods rang with her full, young voice, and her song also roused the 
birds, for they, too, now carolled loudly, ready to outdo each other. 


Laughingly the child sang once more with all her might: 


Hurrah, oh hurrah! 
For joy of the Spring. 


and from all the branches sounded a many voiced chorus. 

Right on the edge of the woods stood a splendid old beech tree with a high, 
firm trunk, under which the child had often sought quiet and shelter after 
running about in the sun. She had reached the tree now and was looking up at 
the far-spreading branches, which were rocking up and down. 

The child, however, did not rest very long. Over where the wind struck an 
open space, it blew as mightily as ever, and the roaring, high up in the tree- 
tops, seemed to urge her on to new exertions. First she began fighting her way 
against the wind, but soon she turned. Driven by it, she flew down the steep 
incline to the path which led down to the narrow valley. She kept on running 
till she had reached a small wooden house, which looked down from a high 
bank to the roaring mountain stream. A narrow stairway led up from the 
ground to the front door of the little dwelling and to the porch, where on a 
wide railing were some fragrant carnations. 

The lively little girl now leaped up the steps, two at a time. Soon she 
reached the top, and one could see that the house was familiar to her. 

“Martha, Martha, come out!” she called through the open door. “Have you 
noticed yet how jolly the wind is to-day?” 

A small old woman with gray hair now came out to greet the child. She 
was dressed in the simplest fashion, and wore a tight-fitting cap on her head. 


Her clothes were so very tidy and clean, however, that it seemed as if she 


might have sat on a chair all day for fear of spoiling them. Yet her hands told 
another tale, for they were roughened by hard work. 

“Oh, Martha,” the child said, “I just wish you knew how wonderful the 
wind is to-day up there in the woods and on the hill. One has to fight it with 
all one’s might, otherwise one might be blown down the mountain side like a 
bird. It would be so hard then to get on one’s feet again, wouldn’t it? Oh, I 
wish you knew what fun it is to be out in the wind to-day.” 

“I think I would rather not know,” said Martha, shaking the child’s hand. 
“Tt seems to me that the wind has pulled you about quite a little. Come, we’ll 
straighten you up again.” 

The child’s thick dark hair was in a terrible state. What belonged on the 
left side of the parting had been blown to the right, and what belonged on the 
right side was thrown to the left. The little apron, instead of being in front, 
hung down on the side, and from the bottom of her skirt the braid hung loose, 
carrying upon it brambles and forest leaves. First Martha combed the little 
girl’s hair, then she pulled the apron into place. Finally she got a thread and 
needle and began to mend the braid on the dress. 

“Stop, Martha, stop, please!” Cornelli called out suddenly, pulling her skirt 
away. “You must not sew, for your finger is all pricked to pieces. There is 
only half of it left with those horrible marks.” 

“That does not matter; just give me your little skirt,” replied Martha, 
continuing her sewing. “This kind of work does not hurt me; but when I sew 
heavy shirts for the farmers and the workmen in the iron works the material is 
so rough that, as I push the needle in, I often prick off little pieces of my 
finger.” 

“Why should you have to do that, Martha? They could make their own 
shirts and prick their own fingers,” cried Comelli indignantly. 

“No, no, Cornelli; do not speak like that,” replied the woman. “You see, I 
am glad and grateful to be able to get work enough to earn my living without 
help. I have to be thankful to our Lord for all the good things he gives me, and 


especially for giving me enough strength for my work.” 


Cornelli looked about her searchingly, in the little room. It was modestly 
furnished, but most scrupulously clean. 

“I do not think that God gave you so very much, really, but you keep 
everything so neat, and do it all yourself,” remarked Cornelli. 

“I have to thank our Lord, though, that I am able to do it,” returned 
Martha. “You see, Cornelli, if I had not the health to do everything the way I 
like it done, who could do it for me? It is a great gift to be able to step out 
every morning into the sunshine and to my carnations. Then I thank God in 
my heart for the joy of a new day before me. There are many poor people who 
wake up only to sorrow and tears. They have to spend all day on their sick 
beds and have many troubles besides. Can you see now, Cornelli, how 
grateful I have to be to our Lord because nothing prevents me from sewing, 
even if I have to prick my fingers? But I believe I hear the bell in the foundry. 
You know that means supper time, so run back to the house as quickly as you 
can.” 

Martha knew well enough that she had to remind her little friend about 
returning, for often time had been forgotten and Cornelli had had to be sent 
for. But now the little girl began to run swiftly down the incline beside the 
rushing stream. Soon she came to the large buildings from which the sound of 
hissing fires, loud thumping and hammering could be heard all day. The noise 
was So great that only the roaring of the stream could drown it. Here were the 
works of the great iron foundry, well known far and wide, since most of those 
who lived in the neighborhood found employment there. 

Glancing at the large doors and seeing that they were closed, Cornelli flew 
by them with great bounds. In an isolated house, well raised above the stream, 
lived the proprietor of the foundry. Beautiful flower gardens were on three 
sides. 

Cornelli approached the open space in front and was soon inside. Flinging 
her hat into a corner, she entered the room where her father was already 
sitting at table. He did not even look up, for he was holding a large newspaper 


in front of him. As Cornelli’s soup was waiting for her, she ate it quickly, and 


since her father made no movement behind his paper, she helped herself to 
everything else that was before her. 

While she was nibbling on an apple, her father looked up and said: “I see 
that you have caught up with me, Cornelli. You even seem to be further along 
than I am. Just the same you must not come late to your meals. It is not right, 
even if you get through before me. Well, as long as you have finished, you 
can take this letter to the post office. There is something in it which concerns 
you and which will please you. I have to go now, but I shall tell you about it 
to-night.” 

Cornelli was given the letter. Taking the remainder of her apple with her, 
she ran outside. With leaps and bounds she followed the rushing Iller-Stream, 
till the narrow path reached the wide country road. Here stood the stately inn, 
which was the post office of the place. In the open doorway stood the smiling 
and rotund wife of the innkeeper. 

“How far are you going at this lively pace?” she smilingly asked the child. 

“T am only coming to you,” Cornelli replied. She was very much out of 
breath, so she paused before adding: “I have to mail a letter.” 

“Is that so? Just give it to me and well attend to it,” said the woman. 
Holding the hand the child had offered her, she added: “You are well off, 
Cornelli, are you not? You do not know what trouble is, do you, child?” 

Cornelli shook her head. 

“Yes, of course. And why should you? It does one good to see your bright 
eyes. Come to see me sometimes; I like to see a happy child like you.” 

Cornelli replied that she would gladly come again. She really meant to do 
so, for the woman always spoke kindly to her. After saying good-bye, she ran 
away again, jumping and bounding as before. The innkeeper’s wife meantime 
muttered to herself, while she looked after Cornelli: “I really think there is 
nothing better than to be always merry.” 

The contents of the letter, which the little girl had taken to be mailed, were 
as follows: 

ILLER-STREAM, 28th of April, 18 — . 


MY DEAR COUSIN: 


My trip to Vienna, which I have put off again and again, at last has to be 
made. As I must leave in the near future, I am asking you the great favor of 
spending the summer here to superintend my household. I am counting 
greatly on your good influence on my child, who has had practically no 
education, although Miss Mina, my housekeeper, has of course done her best, 
with the help of our good Esther, who reigns in the kitchen. Old Martha, a 
former nurse of my poor dead wife, has done more than anybody else. Of 
course one can hardly call it education, and I have to blame myself for this 
neglect. As I am so busy with my affairs, I do not see much of my child. 
Besides, I know extremely little about bringing up little girls. There is no 
greater misfortune than the loss of a mother, especially such a mother as my 
Cornelia. It was terrible for my poor child to lose her at the tender age of 
three. Please bring a good friend with you, so that you won’t suffer from 
solitude in this lonely place. 
Please gladden me soon by your arrival, and oblige 


Your sincere cousin, 
FREDERICK HELLMUT. 


That same evening, when Director Hellmut was sitting in the living room 
with his daughter, he spoke of his hope that a cousin of his, Miss Kitty 
Dorner, would come to stay in Iller-Stream while he was on his trip to Vienna. 
He also told Cornelli to be glad of this prospect. 

After a few days came the following answer: 

B —— , The 4th of May, 18 —. 


MY DEAR COUSIN: 


To oblige you I shall spend the summer at your house. I have already planned 
everything and I have asked my friend Miss Grideelen to accompany me. I 
am very grateful that you realize how monotonous it would have been for me 


to stay alone in your house all summer. You do not need to have such 


disturbing thoughts about your daughter’s education. No time has yet been 
lost, for these small beings do not need the best of care at the start. They 
require that only when they are ripe enough for mental influences. Such small 
creatures merely vegetate, and I am quite sure Miss Mina was the right person 
to look after the child’s well-being and proper nourishment. Esther, who you 
say is very reliable, too, has probably helped in taking care of the child as 
much as was necessary. The time may, however, have come now when the 
child is in need of a proper influence in her education. 

We shall not arrive before the last week of this month, for it would be 
inconvenient for me to Come sooner. 

With best regards, 


I am your cousin, 
KITTY DORNER. 


“Your cousin is really coming, Cornelli, and I am certain that you are happy 
now,” said her father. He had read the letter while they were having supper. 
“Another lady is coming, too, and with their arrival a new delightful life will 
begin for you.” 

Cornelli, who had never before heard anything about this relation of her 
father’s, felt no joy at this news. She did not see anything pleasing in the 
prospect. On the contrary, it only meant a change in the household, which she 
did not in the least desire. She wanted everything to remain as it was. She had 
no other wish. 

Cornelli saw her father only at meals, for he spent all the rest of his time in 
his business offices and in the extensive works. But the child never felt lonely 
or forsaken. She always had many plans, and there was hardly a moment 
when she was not occupied. Her time between school hours always seemed 
much too short and the evenings only were half as long as she wanted them to 
be. It was then that she loved to walk and roam around. Her father had barely 
left the room, when she again ran outside and, as usual, down the path. 

At that moment the energetic Esther was coming from the garden with a 


large basket on her arm. She had wisely picked some vegetables for the 


following day. 

“Don’t go out again, Cornelli,” she said. “Just look at the gray clouds 
above the mountain! I am afraid we shall have a thunderstorm.” 

“Oh, I just have to go to Martha,” replied Cornelli quickly. “I must tell her 
something, and I don’t think a storm will come so soon.” 

“Of course it won’t come for a long while,” called Miss Mina. Through the 
open door she had overheard the warning and had stepped outside to say: 
“Just go to Martha, Cornelli; the storm won’t come for a long time, I am 
sure.” 

So the child flew away while Esther passed Miss Mina, silently shrugging 
her shoulders. That was always the way it happened when Cornelli wanted 
anything. If Miss Mina thought that something should not be done, Esther 
always arrived, saying that nothing on earth would be easier than to do that 
very thing. Or, if she thought that Cornelli should not do a thing, Miss Mina 
always helped to have it put through. The reason for this was a very simple 
one: each of them wanted to be the favorite with the child. 

Cornelli, arriving at Martha’s house, shot up the stairs and into the little 
room. Full of excitement, she called out: “Just think, Martha, two strange 
people are coming to our house. They are two ladies from the city, and father 
said that I should be glad; but I am not a bit glad, for I do not know them. 
Would you be glad, Martha, if two new people suddenly came to visit you?” 

The child had to take a deep breath. She had been running fast and had 
spoken terribly quickly. 
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“Just sit down here with me, Cornelli, and get your breath again,” said 
Martha quietly. “I am sure that somebody is coming whom your father loves, 
otherwise he would not tell you to be glad. When you know them, I am sure 
you will feel happy.” 

“Yes, perhaps. But what are you writing, Martha? I have never before seen 
you write,” said the child, full of interest, for her thoughts had been suddenly 
turned. 

“Writing is not easy for me,” answered Martha, “and you could do it so 


much better than I can. It is a long time since I have written anything.” 


“Just give it to me, Martha, and I’ll write for you if you will only tell me 
what.” Cornelli readily took hold of the pen and dipped it into the bottom of 
the inkstand. 

“TI tell you about it and then you can write it in your own way; I am sure 
that you can do it better than I can,” said Martha, quite relieved. She had been 
sitting for a long time with a pen in her hand, absolutely unable to find any 
beginning. 

“You see, Cornelli,” she began, “I have been getting along so well with my 
work lately that I have been able to buy a bed. For a long time I have wanted 
to do that, for I already had a table and two chairs, besides an old wardrobe. 
Now I have put them all into my little room upstairs, so that I can take 
somebody in for the summer. Sometimes delicate ladies or children come out 
of town to the country, and I could take such good care of them. I am always 
at home and I could do my usual work besides. You see, Cornelli, I wanted to 
put this in the paper, but I do not know how to do it and how to begin.” 

“Oh, Pll write it so plainly that somebody is sure to come right away,” 
Cornelli replied, full of zeal. “But first of all, let us look at the little room! I 
am awfully anxious to see it.” 

Martha was quite willing, so she led the way up a narrow stairway into the 
little chamber. 

“Oh, how fine it is, how lovely!” exclaimed Cornelli, running, full of 
admiration, from one corner to the other. Martha had in truth fixed it so 
daintily that it looked extremely pleasing. Around the windows she had 
arranged curtains of some thin white material with tiny blue flowers, and the 
same material had been used to cover an old wooden case. This she had fixed 
as a dainty washstand. The bed and two old chairs were likewise covered; the 
whole effect was very cheerful and inviting. 

“Oh, how pretty!” Cornelli exclaimed over and over again. “How could 
you ever do it, Martha, or have so much money?” 

“Oh no, no, it was not much, but just enough for the bed and a little piece 


of material. I got the stuff very cheap, because it was a remnant. So you really 


do not think it is bad, child? Do you think that somebody would like to live 
here?” Martha was examining every object she had so carefully worked over. 

“Yes, of course, Martha, you can believe me,” Comelli replied 
reassuringly. “I should just love to come right away, if I did not live here 
already. But now I shall write, for I know exactly what I shall say.” Cornelli, 
running down stairs, dipped her pen into the ink and began to write. 

“But do not forget to say that it is in the country, and tell the name of the 
place here, so that they can find me,” said Martha, fearing she had set Cornelli 
a very difficult task. 

“That is true, I have to say that, too,” remarked Cornelli. When she had 
written the ending she began to read aloud: “If somebody should want a nice 
room, he can have it with Martha Wolf. She will take good care of delicate 
ladies or children and will see that they will be comfortable. Everything is 
very neat and there are lovely new blue and white covers on everything. It is 
in the country, in Iller-Stream, beside the Iller-Stream, quite near the large 
iron works.” 

Martha was thoroughly pleased. “You have said everything so clearly that 
one can easily understand it,” she remarked. “I could not have said it myself, 
you see, for it would have seemed like boasting. Now if I only knew where to 
send it for the paper. I do not know quite what address to write on it.” 

“Oh, I know quite well what to do,” Cornelli reassured her friend, “I shall 
take it quickly to the post office. Sometimes when I have taken letters there, I 
have heard people say to the innkeeper: ‘This must be put in the paper.’ Then 
he took it and said: ‘Pl look after it.” Now I shall do the same. Just give it to 
me, Martha.” 

Once more the woman glanced through what had been written. It seemed 
very strange to her that her name was going to appear in the newspaper, but, 
of course, it was necessary. 

“No, no, my good child,” she replied, “you have done enough for me now. 
You have helped me wonderfully, and I do not want you to go there for me. 


But your advice is good and I shall take the paper there myself.” 


“Oh yes, and I’ll come, too,” said Cornelli delightedly. She knew no 
greater pleasure than to take a walk with her old friend, for Martha always 
discovered such interesting things and could point them out to Cornelli, 
telling her many, many things about them. In many places Martha would be 
reminded of Cornelli’s mother; then with great tenderness she would tell the 
child about her. Martha was the only one who ever talked to Cornelli about 
her mother. Her father never spoke of her; and Esther, who had been in their 
service for a long time, always replied when the child wanted to talk to her 
about her mother: “Do not talk, please; it only makes one sad. People 
shouldn’t stir up such memories.” 

“So you are coming, too?” Martha said happily. It was her greatest joy to 
take a walk with her small, merry companion. Cornelli hung on her arm, and 
together they wandered forth in the beautiful evening. The storm clouds had 
passed over, and towards the west the sky was flaming like fiery gold. 

“Do you think, Martha, that my mother can see the golden sky as well 
from inside as we see it from the outside?” asked the child, pointing to the 
sunset. 

“Yes, I am quite sure of that, Cornelli,” Martha eagerly answered. “If our 
dear Lord lets his dwelling glow so beautifully from outside, just think how 
wonderful it must be inside where the blessed are in their happiness!” 

“Why are they so glad?” Cornelli wanted to know. 

“Oh, because they are freed from all sorrow and pain. They are also glad 
because they know that every pain or sorrow their loved ones on earth have to 
bear is only a means to bring their prayers to Him who alone can guide them 
to Heaven.” 

“Did my mother pray to Him, too?” asked Cornelli again. 

“Yes, yes, Cornelli, you can be sure of that,” Martha reassured her. “Your 
mother was a good, pious lady. Everybody should pray to be able to go where 
she is.” 

The two now reached the post office and gave their message to the 


innkeeper and postmaster. When twilight had come and the evening bell had 


long ago rung, they wandered back along the pleasant valley road between 


green meadows. 


CHAPTER II 


UP IN THE TOP STORY 


Ks 


ONE BRIGHT MORNING in May, a portly gentleman, leaning heavily on a 
gold-headed cane, was walking up the narrow city street. The houses here 
were so high that the upper windows could scarcely be seen from below. A 
steep rise in the street caused the gentleman to stop from time to time to get 
his breath. Scrutinizing the house numbers, he said to himself several times: 
“Not yet, not yet.” Then, climbing up still higher, he at last reached a house 
beside whose open door six bells were hanging. 

The gentleman now began to study the names under the bells, meanwhile 
gravely shaking his head, for he did not seem to find the name he was 
seeking. 

“Oh dear, at last! and the highest one up, too,” he sighed, while he entered 
the house. Now the real climbing began. At first the steps, though rather high, 
were white and neat. But after a while they became dark and narrow, and in 
the end the way led over worn, uneven steps to a narrow door. The only 
standing room was on the last small step. 

“Ts this a cage?” said the climber to himself, breathing hard and holding 
fast to the railing. The thin and creaking steps seemed to him extremely 
unsafe. After he had pulled the bell-rope, the door opened, and a lady dressed 
in black stood before him. 

“Oh, is it you, kind guardian?” she exclaimed with astonishment. “I am so 
sorry that you had to come up these winding steps,” she added, for she 
noticed that the stout gentleman had to wipe his face after the great exertion. 
“T should have been very glad to go down to you, if you had let me know that 
you were here.” The lady meanwhile had led the gentleman into the room and 


asked him to seat himself. 


“As your guardian I simply had to come once to see you,” he declared, 
seating himself on an old sofa and still leaning with both hands on the golden 
knob of his cane. “I have to tell you, my dear Mrs. Halm, that I am sorry you 
moved to town. You should have followed my advice and lived in a small 
house in the country. It would have been so much more practical for you than 
to live in this garret lodging where you have no conveniences whatever. I am 
quite sure that the country air would have been much better for both you and 
the children.” 

“T could not think about conveniences for myself, when my husband died, 
and I had to leave the parsonage, Mr. Schaller,” replied the lady, with a faint 
smile. “The country air would naturally have been much better for my 
children, especially for my older boy. But he had to come to town on account 
of school, and I could not possibly have sent him away from me, delicate as 
he is. Besides — —” 

“There are boarding places in town where such boys are well taken care 
of,” the visitor interrupted. “What other reasons did you have?” 

“My girls, too, are old enough to learn something which they can make use 
of later on,” continued the lady. “You know that this is necessary and that it is 
very hard to get such opportunities in the country. I hope I have persuaded 
you that coming to town with the children was not a foolish undertaking. I am 
extremely glad that you have given me an opportunity to explain why I did 
not follow your advice.” 

“What are your daughters going to learn?” the gentleman asked abruptly. 

“Nika, the elder, paints quite well,” replied the lady, “and Agnes has a 
decided talent for music. If both girls are earnest in their studies, they hope 
later on to be able to teach; indeed, they are very anxious to do so.” 

“These arts do not bring good returns, even after years and years of study,” 
said the gentleman. “It would be much more sensible for the sisters to busy 
themselves with dressmaking. They could quickly begin a business in which 
they might help each other and make some money. This would really help 
both you and your son a great deal. If your boy is going to study, it will be a 


long time before he can be independent.” 


The parson’s widow looked sadly in front of her without saying a word. 

“Please do not misunderstand me. I am only speaking in your and your 
children’s interest,” the gentleman began again. “I am very sorry not to have 
met your daughters, for they would soon have agreed with me, if they had 
heard my reasons. Nowadays young people understand quite well what it 
means to make one’s way easily and advantageously. You can be sure of that.” 

“My children may still be a little backward in this knowledge. They may, 
through the influence of their parents, still care for the things which you call 
the breadless arts,” said the lady with a sigh. “But I shall make my children 
acquainted with your ideas and I shall try to speak to them according to your 
views, at least as far as I am able.” 

“How old is the eldest? She ought to be old enough to understand my 
reasons,” remarked the gentleman. 

“Nika is in her fourteenth year. Her education is, of course, still incomplete 
in many ways,” replied the lady. “Dino is twelve and Agnes eleven years old. 
The latter must first of all complete her compulsory school years.” 

“Still rather young people,” said Mr. Schaller, shaking his head. “I am sure 
of one thing, however. The longer their education will take, the shorter should 
be the ways to the goal. I am more and more convinced that my advice is 
right. If you give your little daughters into the hands of a clever dressmaker, 
your moving to the city will have been of some real use.” 

In his great zeal to convince his silent listener, the visitor had not noticed 
that a small boy had entered. This little fellow had at first hidden behind his 
mother, but, at a sign from her, approached the gentleman. He noticed the 
child only when a small fist pushed itself forcibly into his closed right hand. 

“Please forgive the rather aggressive greeting of my small son,” begged the 
mother. 

“Oh, here is another, still. I knew there was a smaller one,” exclaimed the 
dismayed visitor. “Well, boy, what is your name?” 

“Mux,” was the reply. 


The gentleman looked questioningly at the mother. 


“That is the name his brother and sisters have given him and the one which 
seems to have remained quite permanently,” she replied. “His name is really 
Marcus and he is just five years old.” 

“Well, well, and what do you want to be when you grow up, my young 
friend?” asked Mr. Schaller. 

“An army general,” unhesitatingly replied the small boy. After these words 
the gentleman got up. 

“Tt seems to me, my dear Mrs. Halm, that all your children have pretty 
high-flown ideas,” he said impressively. “I can only hope that before long 
they will learn that in this world it is not possible for everybody to do what he 
pleases.” 

The mother approved this good wish, but added: “I have to tell you, 
though, that Mux has gotten this idea from his favorite book, where the 
picture of a general on horseback interests him more than anything else. This, 
of course, is a passing impression, like many others.” 

“One can never urge proper and successful work too soon nor too often; 
please do not overlook that, my friend!” With these words the guardian ended 
the interview and, saying good-bye, carefully descended the steep staircase. 

Just then a child was running up the stairs so quickly that it actually 
seemed as if she had no need to touch the steps at all. As the gentleman was 
taking up all the room, the only space left for a passage was under the arm 
with which he held the railing. Here the lithe creature tried to slip through. 

“Stop, stop! Do you not belong to the parson’s widow, Mrs. Halm?” asked 
the gentleman, making a barrier with his arm. 

“Yes, I belong to her,” was the quick answer. And stooping down still 
lower, the small person again tried to pass. 

“Just hold still one moment, if you can,” the gentleman now demanded. 
“You probably know that I am Mr. Schaller, your guardian. I have just given 
your mother some advice, which was meant for your good. You do not look in 
the least stupid, so you can help to persuade your mother. I am sure you can 
understand what is good for you. Are you the elder?” 


“No, the younger one,” came quickly back for answer. 


“So much the better. Then the elder will be still more sensible. If you take 
my advice you can both contribute to the prosperity of the whole family.” 
With these words the gentleman gave the little girl his hand and went away. 

Agnes flew up the rest of the stairs and into the narrow hall. Her brother 
Mux was standing expectantly in the open doorway. He did this every day at 
the time his brother and sisters were coming home from school. He loved the 
change that their coming brought after the quiet morning. 

“A fat gentleman was here and mother said afterward: ‘Oh God!’ and you 


can’t play the piano any more,” he reported. 


Agnes ran into the next room and as quickly out again. “Where is mother? 


Mother, mother!” she called, opening one door after another. 


“Here I am, Agnes, but do not be so violent,” sounded the mother’s voice 
from the kitchen. 

Agnes ran to her. “Mother, what is Mux saying? Is it really true? I know 
that Mr. Schaller has been here and that he can tell us what we have to do. 
What did he say? Is it really true what Mux has said? Oh, Pll never eat again! 
I don’t want to sleep or do anything any more. Everything, then, is lost!” 

Agnes was frightfully excited. Her cheeks were dark red and her eyes 
seemed to shoot forth flashes of lightning. 

“But, child, you must not speak this way. Do not get so terribly excited,” 
the mother calmly admonished her. “There is no time now to discuss a subject 
which we have to talk over quietly. We shall do so to-night. You know 
perfectly well that I have the greatest sympathy for your wishes and 
ambitions, and that it means as much to me as to you. As soon as we have a 
quiet hour together we can talk it all over.” 

These words quieted the child. She knew that her mother always shared 
every experience with them. In coming to town, mother and daughter had 
hoped to be able to carry out their most fervent wish, namely, the completion 
of Agnes’ musical education. Agnes could count on her mother’s help. It was 
for the happiness of both of them. So Agnes went out to the kitchen to do her 


work as usual. Both the sisters always helped to lighten their mother’s work, 


for their only servant was quite a young girl, who did not do much besides run 
errands. 

Mux went back to his former place. He was intensely pleased with the 
great effect and excitement his words had produced on Agnes. Hearing 
somebody else coming upstairs, he prepared to repeat his speech. 

When Nika was near enough to hear him he said: “A fat gentleman has 
been here, and when he was gone mother said: ‘Oh God!’ and you are not to 
paint any more trees and flowers.” 

Nika, not having seen Mr. Schaller, did not understand these words. 
Unruffled and silent, she passed Mux and went into the other room, which 
disappointed Mux terribly. So when he heard Dino coming up the stairs, he 
unloaded his disappointment on him. 

“We are not going to have them to-day,” he announced. 

“What do you think we will have? What am I supposed to be thinking of, 
little guesser?” Dino called out. 

“Oh, I know. Whenever you think we are going to have green peas for 
lunch, you run up very quickly. You can’t even wait, you love them so,” Mux 
asserted. “But we won’t have any to-day, for we are going to have cabbage 
instead. There, now you have it!” 

“Now come in and we’ll see who makes a worse face about it, you or I!” 

With these words Dino took his little brother’s hand, and together they ran 
into the room. Very soon afterwards, the family all sat down to their mid-day 
meal. On most days the children would be telling their mother about the 
happenings of the morning. They would all talk at once until it was quite hard 
for her to do them all justice. But to-day it was different. It seemed as if a 
storm was in the air; everybody was silent, and on all faces, except one, heavy 
clouds seemed to be resting. Nika sat brooding and staring in front of her, for 
Agnes had interpreted to her their little brother’s words. She swallowed very 
hard on every mouthful, because she had to swallow a great deal more 
besides. Agnes was frowning so that her whole forehead was like one huge 
wrinkle. The mother, too, was busy with deep thoughts, as one could see from 


her worried expression. 


Mux, who generally was extremely talkative, was quietly nibbling on his 
dish of cabbage, with many a deep sigh. Dino alone was merry. He glanced 
with great expectation from one to the other, and his lunch did not keep him 
very busy. 

“I am expecting a thunderstorm,” he said, while the quiet was still 
unbroken. “Nika is going to let loose the lightning which is flashing under her 
lashes, and Agnes will follow with the thunder. After this I predict a heavy 
rainstorm, for Mux can hardly keep back his tears about this cabbage.” 

“But you have eaten much less cabbage than I have,” Mux cried out. 

“I do this only from moderation, my little man, so that nobody will get too 
little.” 

“T would answer you about the thunder and the cabbage, Dino, if I had 
time,” Agnes at last exploded. “But I have a music lesson at one o’clock and I 
have enough to swallow without this horrid cabbage.” 

“I only wish you could be more moderate in other things instead of in 
eating, Dino,” said the mother with a melancholy smile. “You have hardly 
eaten anything, and I heard you cough all night. Your health worries me 
dreadfully, Dino. Did you cough much in school this morning?” 

“Certainly, mother. But that is nothing to worry about,” Dino replied 
merrily. “It always goes away again. My professor said to-day that it would 
have been better for me to remain in the pastoral fields of my native village, 
than to have sought the dust-laden corners of town. But I answered: 
‘Unfortunately the Latin language does not sprout from the pastoral fields, 
professor.’” 

“Oh, I hope you did not answer that,” the mother said, quite frightened. 

“Oh yes, but only in my thoughts! Please, mother, don’t worry about me,” 
Dino implored. 

“T am afraid that your professor is right,” the mother said with a sigh. “But 
I have a plan which we shall talk over to-night. I shall also talk over our 
guardian’s proposal, girls. Please try not to look so terribly unhappy, for 
everything is not yet lost.” 

“Oh, it will come to that in the end,” said Nika, leaving the room. 


“Yes, and much worse, I guess,” said Agnes. Violently pushing her chair in 
place, she departed, after thrusting her music into a folder. 

“What can be worse than when all is lost?” Dino called after her. “I know 
what,” responded Mux knowingly, while Agnes looked back at Dino as if to 
say: If Ihad time I certainly would give an answer to you. 

“What is it, wise little man?” asked Dino. 

“If she had to eat nothing but cabbage all the time,” replied Mux, full of a 
conviction which he seemed to have acquired from his own experience. 

Dino, too, prepared to depart. With a sorrowful look, the mother passed her 
hand over the boy’s thick hair. “Please be careful, and do not run too fast,” 
she begged. “It’s very bad for you to sit in the cool school room when you are 
so overheated. I can scarcely ever see you go, without anxiety.” 

“But I am surely not as sick as that, little mother,” Dino said, tenderly 
embracing her. “When somebody has a cough it always goes away again after 
a while. That is the way with me. Be merry and everything will be all right in 
the end. But I have to go now, it is late,” he exclaimed. 

“But do not hurry so terribly, Dino, there is time enough yet, and 
remember what I told you,” she called after him. Then stepping to the open 
window, she followed the running boy down the street with her eyes. 

Dino gave Mrs. Halm great anxiety, for he seemed more delicate every 
day. Her watchful eye had detected how poor his appetite had been lately. 
Despite that, the boy had a very sweet disposition and was always full of fun. 
He was always anxious to have everybody in a good humor, and above all, his 
mother. Of all the burdens she had to bear, the trouble about her son’s health 
was the hardest. One could see this by the painful expression on her face 
when she left the window and sat down beside her work table. 

Mux was just repeating a question for the third time, but his mother did not 
hear him. Loudly raising his voice he said once more: “Oh, mother, why does 
one have to eat what the cows get?” 

“What do you mean, Mux? What are you talking about?” she asked. 

“T saw it in my picture book. The leaves the cows get are just the same as 


those in the kitchen,” he explained none too clearly, but the mother 


understood him directly. She remembered how interestedly he had looked at 
the cabbage leaves when the girl had brought them home from market. She 
also bore in mind a picture in his favorite book, where a stable boy was 
shown giving a glossy brown cow splendid green leaves to eat. 

“So you still have the cabbage in your head, Mux?” said the mother. “You 
must not be dissatisfied when there are so many poor children who have to go 
hungry. While you get bread and good vegetables, they may be suffering.” 

“Oh, can’t we send them the rest of the cabbage?” Mux quickly suggested. 

“Come and work on the embroidery I have started for you, Mux. We shall 
see who can beat to-day. Perhaps that will clear away your thoughts about the 
cabbage. Come and sit beside me, Mux.” 

The mother put a little chair beside hers and placed the work in the boy’s 
nimble fingers. Now a race with stitches began, and in his zeal to beat his 
mother he at last forgot the subject that had troubled him so much. 


The late evening had come and the children’s work for school was done. 
Mrs. Halm put the big mending basket away and took up her knitting. 
The time had come, when, clustering eagerly about their mother, the 
children told her all the troubles and joys of the day. 


It was the hardest hour of the day for Mux, for it was his bedtime. His 
mother always took him by the hand, to lead him to bed, before she began to 
talk with the three elder children. Every evening he put up a fight, for the wily 
youngster always thought that by obstinate resistance he could break the rule. 
His mother, however, knew well that his success would only result in dreadful 
yawns and heavy eyes. 

This evening he found himself ready for bed before he had had time to 
prepare for his fight. His mother seemed anxious to have him in bed 
punctually that night. The boy was always reconciled to his fate when she sat 
down a moment beside his bed to hear of anything that might be troubling 
him. Mux, knowing that all conversation was irrevocably closed after his 


prayers were said, would try every night to prolong this period. 


After Mux had climbed into bed, he said thoughtfully: “Don’t you think, 
mother, that if people planted cherries where cabbage now grows everybody 
could eat cherries instead of cabbage?” 

“We simply have to stop now, Mux,” Mrs. Halm replied to his 


astonishment, for he had hoped to start a long conversation. 


“Well, Mux, you don’t seem to be able to get over the cabbage to-day. 


Go to sleep, for you have talked enough about it.” 


Mux knew then that nothing could be done that day, After his evening 
prayer and a kiss from his mother, he lay down and was fast asleep before his 
mother had even shut the door. 

Agnes had just finished her last task and was throwing her books into a 
drawer, each more violently than the other. She was still terribly excited, and 
as soon as her mother came back to the room, she burst forth: “Oh, mother, if 
I am not allowed to study music any more, I would rather stop learning 
anything. Why can’t I become a servant girl? I could do the work well 
enough. As soon as I have earned enough money, Pll buy a harp and then I 
can wander from house to house, singing and playing. I can easily live like 
that. Nobody needs to be a dressmaker. People can wear petticoats and 
jackets. That is enough, and those can be woven. All other children are better 
off than we are. They can learn what they please and we can’t learn 
anything!” An outburst of tears choked all further words. 

During her sister’s speech Nika had been quietly drawing, but she was 
holding her head lower and lower over her work without once looking up. She 
continued her studies, but her eyes seemed to be filling. Pushing her work 
away, she held her handkerchief before her face. 

“Oh, children,” said the mother, looking sadly at them, “do not be so 
desperate right away. You know that your good is my good as well, and that I 
am doing and shall keep on doing everything in my power to fulfill your 
ambitions. It would be my happiest joy to have your talents developed, so that 
you could devote all your lives to music and painting. If we should find it 


impossible, however, dear children, we must firmly believe that it would not 


have been for the best, had we succeeded, for God alone knows which way to 
lead us. 

“Do not lose your confidence in a kind Father in Heaven, for that is our 
greatest consolation. He won’t forget us, if we do not forget Him, and we 
must remember that He can see further than we can, for He knows why and 
where He is leading us. We cannot look into the future, but later we shall 
understand it all and realize why we had to bear our troubles. Out of them will 
come the greatest blessings.” 

“Now let us be happy again and let us sing a song,” said Dino, who loved 
to be gay and who liked to see everyone about him merry, too. 

“Let us sing: 


If winter’s storms are wild and long 
We know that spring is coming. 
To Agnes, whom I hear rebel, 


This consolation I here tell.” 


“Yes, Dino, it is easy enough for you to laugh,” Agnes exclaimed. “You 
would probably whistle another tune if you had to become a tailor. But you 
can learn and study everything you want to.” 

“T shall certainly not study everything,” Dino informed her. “But your 
singing is much nicer than your arguing, Agnes, so please begin, and if you 
don’t like my song, you can start another.” 

“We shall all sing together later on, children,” said the mother. “I have to 
speak to you, too, Dino. I am troubled about your cough and your health. I 
have looked about for quite a while to find a suitable place in the country 
where I could send you. Of course, there are plenty of places, but I want you 
to go into some modest house where you can be looked after. I found a notice 
in the paper to-day which might be just what I am looking for. Read it 
yourself, Dino.” 

Dino began to read. “Yes, yes, mother, I must go there,” he said, shaking 


with merriment. “I must go to Martha in Iller-Stream. I am sure that it is very 


cosy in Martha Wolf’s house, where everything is so neat and the covers are 
so fresh.” 

The sisters now wanted also to see the notice that made Dino laugh so 
heartily. He read the paragraph aloud about Martha Wolf in Iller-Stream and 
they all agreed that it would be pleasant there. The mother decided to write to 
the woman at once and to take Dino there as soon as possible. 

“Now we shall sing a song to end the day,” she said, sitting down at the old 
piano. Every day the children sang an evening song to her accompaniment. 
Opening the book she herself started and the three children took up the song 
with their pure, fresh voices: 


When bowed with grief, 
Go seek relief 
Of God, our Lord above. 


UP IN THE TOP STORY 


Thy need has grown, 

When left alone, 

For great and helping love. 
Before thou’st said, 

Before thou’st prayed, 

He knows thy inmost need. 
And by His care, 

His love so rare, 


From sorrow thou art freed. 


CHAPTER Ill 


NEW APPEARANCES IN ILLER-STREAM 


Ks 


IN THE DIRECTOR’S house in Iller-Stream reigned great excitement. The 
day had come when the two ladies from town were expected to arrive for their 
lengthy stay. To celebrate the coming of his guests, the master of the house 
had ordered a festive dinner for the middle of the day. He had been longing 
for this day, so was in a splendid humor. It was very important for him to start 
on his journey right away, and he had waited only to be able formally to 
receive his visitors. Also he had promised his cousin to give the reins of the 
household into her hands himself, after which event he had planned to start on 
his journey. 

To Cornelli the preparations for the arrival of the new members of the 
household seemed very annoying, everything being different from usual. She 
commonly very much enjoyed the prospect of company, for on such 
occasions she paid frequent visits to the kitchen, where Esther was always 
busy cooking. 

As soon as Cornelli appeared in the doorway, Esther would call to her: 
“Come and see which you like best, Cornelli; I am sure they are not so bad.” 
A small yellow apple tart and a round purple plum cake were ready for the 
child to taste, for her visit had been anticipated. Cornelli always assured the 
cook that the apple tarts were excellent and the plum cakes even better. 

Then Cornelli would go into the pantry, where Miss Mina was fixing fruit 
on the crystal platters. Here many a raisin and almond would drop beside the 
plate, and from there find its way into Cornelli’s pocket. It was pleasant to 
have a supply whenever she felt like eating. The housekeeper dropped many 
nuts on purpose, for she did not want to be less sought after than her rival in 
the kitchen. 


To-day Esther was flying around the kitchen violently rattling her pots and 
pans, and when Cornelli appeared, to see what was going on, the cook called 
to her: “Off with you! I have nothing for you here to-day. The ladies from 
town must not think that they have to show me how to cook a good dinner. I’ Il 
show them. Go away and make room here for me. Make room, Cornelli! I 
have to fix the vegetables.” 

Cornelli ran to the pantry. 

Mina was just building up a splendid pile of cookies and almond rings. 
“Don’t come rushing in like that, or it will all tumble down,” she objected. 
“Don’t come so near to the table; this plate is all ready and nothing must be 
missing from it. I won’t have it said that one can see there is no mistress in 
this house, and that nobody here knows how to set a table.” 

“If you are all so stingy to-day, I won’t bother you any more,” said 
Cornelli, and with these words she turned around and marched indignantly 
out of the house. 

That moment, hearing the sound of approaching wheels, and looking down 
the road through the open place in front of the house, she spied the expected 
carriage with two ladies sitting in it. 

“Matthew, Matthew,” she called out, in the direction of the large stable and 
the barn. These lay a little distance from the house, and were hidden by trees. 

Matthew was the gardener who looked after the horses, and had also to 
superintend all the work done by his assistant in the garden and the stable. He 
was Cornelli’s special friend, whom she had known ever since she could 
remember, for he had served her grandfather. 

He now came from the stable and mysteriously beckoned to her: “Come 
here quickly, run fast!” he said. “We’ll still get to the carriage in time. Only 
come for a moment.” 

Cornelli ran to him, and looking into the stable, saw lying on soft fresh hay 
a tiny, snow-white kid. It looked like a toy, but was really alive. 

“Oh, where did it come from, Matthew? Oh, how cunning it is! The white 
fine fur is just like silk! Can it walk alone? Can it stand, too, if it wants to? 


Oh, just see how friendly it is and how it is rubbing its little head against me.” 


“Yes, but come, now; the carriage is driving up,” Matthew urged. “Come 
quickly, you can see it every day. Just think! It was only born to-day.” 

The carriage had just driven into the court and Matthew was there the 
moment the horses stopped. The Director was there, too; not to lose any time 
and yet not be tardy, he had put a watcher at the door to let him know when 
the carriage was approaching. The Director was very polite and lifted his 
cousin out of the carriage, greeting her heartily. Then he helped Miss 
Grideelen to dismount, thanking her warmly for coming. He told her how 
glad he was that she had been willing to follow his cousin into this solitude, 
for otherwise it would have worried him to leave her alone so long. He 
appreciated their great sacrifice in coming and he hoped that his trip, which 
was very urgent, would not keep him away too long. 

“Where is your daughter, Frederick?” asked Miss Dorner now. 

The Director glanced about. 

“T saw her just a moment ago. Where are you, Cornelli?” he called towards 
the house. 

“Here I am!” It sounded from very near, for Cornelli had hidden behind 


her father, so as to inspect the new arrivals without being seen herself. 


“Come forward and speak to your cousin and to Miss Grideelen!” ordered 
Mr. Hellmut. 


Cornelli gave her hand first to her relative and then to the other lady, 
saying to each: “How do you do?” 

“You can call me cousin, and this lady is called Miss Grideelen,” said the 
cousin, hoping that the child would repeat her greeting and would call her and 
her friend by the names she was just told to use in speaking to them. But the 
child did not say another word. 

The Director now turned towards the carriage, giving Matthew instructions 
for the horses. Then everybody stepped into the house and soon the whole 
company sat down at the richly laden dinner table. Miss Mina earned many 


praises for the deliciously planned meal. When the afternoon came the host 


took the ladies around his place, for his cousin was anxious to become 
acquainted with everything she had to take care of. 

“Oh, what an abundance of fruit!” Miss Grideelen exclaimed over and over 
again. “How many cherry trees and what enormous apple trees! Oh, what a 
row of pear trees! You must be able to fill your bins with fruit in the autumn, 
Mr. Hellmut! Where do you have room for it all?” 

“I do not know about it; my servants take care of that, for I have no time.” 

“Tt is a great shame, Frederick, that you do not have half a dozen children. 
They would help to look after these matters,” the cousin remarked. “By the 
way, I wonder where your child is. She does not seem to be very sociable.” 

“I do not know where she is,” replied Mr. Hellmut. “I am generally at work 
about this time and Mina probably knows what she is doing. Perhaps she is 
busy with her teacher. Cornelli has been alone so much that she could not get 
very sociable. That is why I am so grateful to you both for coming. I am so 
glad she can at last be in the environment I have always wanted for her. But 
what could I do? I have twice taken governesses into the house, to supply her 
with proper intercourse and opportunity for study. The first ran away because 
she could not stand the solitude. The second wanted every servant to leave 
who had been here before her; Esther was to go, and even Matthew. She told 
me that I had to choose between her and the ‘old house-rats,’ as she called 
them. 

“I showed no desire to send either of them away, and said to her: ‘It is 
better for you to go, for when the two have departed, it will probably be my 
turn next, as I shall be the oldest house-rat left.’ After that she departed and I 
had no more courage to go through another experience. But I knew that it was 
time for Cornelli to have a lady of refinement and culture with her. I am sure, 
dear cousin, that you can give me some good advice as to her education, as 
soon as you have become acquainted with her.” 

“T should like to know whom she resembles,” said Miss Dorner; “she does 
not seem to resemble either you or your late wife.” 

“Do you think so?” replied the father quickly. “Do you really think so? The 


child certainly does not need to resemble me, but I have always hoped that 


she resembled her mother. I always hoped that this would increase with the 
years and that she would grow up to be my wife’s image. Do you not think 
that she has Cornelia’s eyes? I think that my child’s rather straggly mane will 
in time resemble my Cornelia’s beautiful brown hair; the child’s hair is very 
thick and has just the same color.” 

The Director looked imploringly at his cousin. He seemed anxious for her 
to agree with him. 

Shrugging her shoulders, she replied: “I certainly see no resemblance 
between the tousled looking small savage and Cornelia. The latter always was 
so lovely in her exquisite neatness. Her eyes always glowed with happiness 
and seemed to smile at one from under her beautiful, wavy brown hair. I am 
sorry to tell you that your child is not exactly engaging; she resembles a wild 
and furious little kitten with bristling hair. She seems to me to be always 
making a round back; she looks as if she wanted to jump at one and scratch.” 

“No, no, she does not do that,” the Director assured “The child is not in the 
least ill-natured, at least, I do not think so. But I am afraid that you are right in 
saying that she does not resemble her mother in the least. Her education, I 
mean her lack of education, may have something to do with it. That is why I 
am so grateful to you both for coming here. I am sure that with your influence 
the child will change and gain much, and I do not think that it will be hard for 
Cornelli to learn. 

“T can travel now with a light heart, cousin, for I know that I can leave my 
child, the house and the servants in your care. You do not know in what a 
difficult position I am sometimes. I ought to go away frequently, and am not 
able to do so because there is nobody to take care of the house for me. The 
servants have to be kept in good humor, and the house has to be ruled with 
authority and judgment. I cannot thank you enough for making this trip 
possible for me.” 

When they had returned from their walk they separated. Mr. Hellmut had 
still plenty of preparations to make for his journey, and the ladies retired to 
their rooms to get settled there. At supper everybody met again. The ladies 


and their host appeared punctually and dinner was served at once. 


“Where is your daughter? Does she not come to supper, t00?” asked Miss 


Dorner. 


“Yes, of course. Do you know where she is, Miss Mina?” the father asked. 

At that moment the door opened and Cornelli, with cheeks aglow, ran into 
the room. She sat down quickly at her seat. 

“Did you creep through a hedge?” the cousin asked her. 

“No, I was in the hen house,” replied Cornelli. 

“That is no reason to look the way you do. Go to your room first and have 
your hair combed by Miss Mina. She will also give you some soap, for this is 
quite necessary.” 

Cornelli glanced at her father. This was something new and she waited for 
his approval. 

“Quickly, Cornelli! Why do you hesitate?” he admonished her. “You have 
to obey your cousin absolutely, for she is taking my place now. I hope that 
everybody here understands that clearly,” he added with a glance at Miss 
Mina. 

The latter wanted to follow the child, but Cornelli called back: “I can do it 
myself.” 

When the child came back her face and hands were washed very 
thoroughly, but her hair looked most peculiar. She had combed it in such a 
way that one could not tell what belonged to the left and what to the right 
side, what to the front and what to the back. 

The cousin laughed and said: “Your head looks like a wind-blown hay 


field. To-morrow Miss Mina will part your hair properly for you.” 


Cornelli frowned so deeply that her eyes came quite close together. 


She did not look up any more from her plate. 


Next day quite early the Director departed. 
The village of Iller-Stream, where the church and the school house were, 
was quite a distance from the iron works. Cornelli could not go to school 


there every day because it was much too far. She therefore had lessons at 


home, and the teacher her father had chosen came every morning and taught 
her in all the necessary subjects. In the afternoon she was free, except for the 
work which she had to do for the following day. That took little time and till 
now the child had really had a very free existence. She had always found time 
for a daily visit to Martha and a long conversation with her old friend. She 
could also wander freely about the lovely beech wood and along the mountain 
side. Her time was never parcelled out for her. 

There were many wonderful things to find in the fields and woods, and 
Cornelli never tired of them as long as the sun was shining. If rain or snow 
prevented her from her strolls, she spent her afternoons in Martha’s cosy 
chamber. There she had the most pleasant times, for the old woman’s 
conversation and tales were for Cornelli a never ending source of enjoyment. 

The teacher had just left the house. Owing to her father’s departure, there 
had been plenty of material for sentences in her grammar lesson. All the 
child’s answers to his questions had come so promptly to-day that the teacher 
had ended his lesson on the stroke of the hour. He also gave Cornelli special 
praise for the excellent work she had done. Then he heartily shook her hand. 

The two were the best of friends and the teacher knew his pupil well. 
Whenever she was very bright and lively, he would work very hard with her 
and in a short time accomplish three times more than usual. In order not to 
spoil their mutual pleasure he would let her off most punctually. But 
whenever Cornelli was absent-minded and unwilling to work, he progressed 
slowly and carefully, treating her as if she were the least bit weak minded. 

He would keep up this procedure till the hand of the clock showed a 
quarter, a half, or even three-quarters of an hour more than the set time for the 
lessons. Then Cornelli had hardly more than a quarter of an hour’s time 
before lunch to run over to the garden, the stable and the hen house, 
something she always planned to do. The teacher would finally stop and say 
in his most friendly manner: “I had to stay so long to-day because we did not 
do half of what we should have done. You were a little slow in understanding, 
Cornelli. I hope it will go better to-morrow, otherwise your lesson might last 
still longer.” 


It always went much better after that, for Cornelli had no inclination 
whatever to have such a tiresome performance repeated. After such a lesson 
many days went by before she was lazy again. To-day Cornelli had worked 
quickly and well, for she wanted to have lots of free time before lunch. She 
had not had time to see the little kid since yesterday. The lesson over, she flew 
to the stable. Lunch was set for one o’clock, so there was a whole hour left. 
Matthew spied the approaching child and called to her: “Come here, Cornelli! 
It is just jumping around.” 

Cornelli ran into the stable, where she saw the snow-white kid, hopping 
merrily over to its mother and then back again to the hay. It looked so cunning 
in its gambols that Cornelli went into perfect raptures. 

“Oh, you darling little thing!” she called out, patting its spotless fur; “I 
shall fetch a red ribbon for your neck and then we’ll take a walk together.” 
The child accordingly ran back to the house, and hunting about among her 
things, soon returned with a bright red ribbon which she tied about the little 
kid’s neck. Cornelli was perfectly delighted, for she had never in her life seen 
a prettier object than the little creature with its snow-white fur and the red 
ribbon round its neck, skipping lightly about. The next moment it lay down in 
the hay and looked up happily at Cornelli. 

“Can I take it out for a walk, Matthew? Can I harness it to a little wagon 
and drive around with it?” asked the child. She had many plans in her head, 
one following on top of the other. 

“Wait, wait; we have to let it grow first,” replied Matthew thoughtfully. 
“The most important thing for it is to grow, for it is like a baby that has just 
learned how to walk. It has to stay near its mother and can only run about near 
her. When it is bigger, it can take walks, and when it is strong and big we can 
harness it and you can drive it about with two reins in one hand and a long 
whip in the other.” 

Cornelli shouted with joy and patted the kid with new tenderness. She 
already pictured to herself the lovely drives that they would have together. 

“Did you hear the bell in the foundry? I am sure it must be time for dinner. 


You will have to be a little careful now, Cornelli. Remember that strange 
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ladies are in the house,” said old Matthew with foresight. “You can come 
again this afternoon.” 

Cornelli had really heard nothing, for she had been absorbed in her new 
pet. She knew that she ought to appear punctually at her meals, so she left 
right away. She had also noticed that the ladies were not buried behind big 
newspapers, like her father. While running to the house, she passed a hydrant. 
There she remembered that she had to wash her hands, so she held them both 
under the pipe and rubbed them hard. Then dipping her face in, she rubbed it, 
too. She had nothing to dry herself with except a very small handkerchief. 

“Hurry up! The ladies are already at table,” she heard Esther’s voice urging 
her from the kitchen window. 

Cornelli ran in and saw both ladies already seated at the table. In front of 
her was a full soup plate. 

“You have to come punctually to your meals. I am sure that you can hear 
the loud bell out in the garden,” said the cousin. “But how strange you look! 
Half wet arms, a soaking apron and damp feet. Have you been in the water, or 
what have you done?” 

“I washed my hands under the water pump and I got splashed,” Cornelli 
answered. 

“Naturally,” remarked Miss Dorner. “There are arrangements in the rooms 
for washing hands, which involve no splashing. Go, now, and put on another 
apron. You have to be orderly and neat at mealtimes.” 

Cornelli departed. 


“The child certainly obeys you — that is something,” said Miss Grideelen. 


“Since you told her to, she always comes to table properly washed.” 


“That is true. But she has the most unheard-of manners,” replied Miss 


Dorner. 


“How shall one get rid of those and start the child on the right path? I must 
ask you to help her in the morning, Miss Mina. Please comb her hair 


smoothly and part it the way I told you to.” 


“I did it, Miss Dorner, and I do it every morning,” she answered, quite 
hurt. “Cornelli’s hair is just like bristles and it is very hard to braid. When she 
jumps it all gets tangled again and she jumps every moment.” 

Cornelli now came back and ate her soup. Her seat was beside her cousin 
and faced the other lady. 

“What is sticking to your dress here?” asked Miss Dorner, looking with 
disgust at the little skirt. Something was really hanging from the bottom. “Can 
this be hay or straw? It certainly does not look orderly. I hope you have not 
come from the stable!” 

“Yes, I have,” replied Cornelli. 

“How horrid! Indeed, I can even smell it. That is too much!” she 
exclaimed. “I am sure your father would not let you go there if he knew about 
it.” 

“Oh, certainly; he goes himself,” Cornelli retorted. 

“Do not reply impertinently. In the case of your father it is quite different,” 
explained Miss Dorner. “I want to tell you something which you must 
remember. If you are allowed to go to the stable and you enjoy doing it, you 
can go. But when afterwards you come to your meals, you must first go to 
your room. Get properly washed there and also change your dress. Be sure not 
to forget.” 

“Yes,” replied Cornelli. 

“It is very strange what queer pleasures country children have,” remarked 
Miss Grideelen. “Have you no books, Cornelli? Don’t you like reading better 
than wandering around and going to the stable?” 

“Oh no, I don’t like it better, but I have some books,” replied the child. 

“What are you going to do in the afternoon, when you have no more 
lessons to study?” asked Miss Dorner. 

“T always go to Martha,” was the reply. 

“Who is Martha?” inquired the cousin. 

“A woman,” said Cornelli. 

“T can guess that,” replied the cousin. “But what kind of a woman is she?” 


“A good one,” answered Cornelli quickly. 


“What an answer!” The cousin turned now to Miss Mina: “Who is this 
woman? Can the child go to see her? Does anybody here know about her?” 
she questioned. 

“Oh yes, she is well known here and was here long before I came,” was 
Mina’s reply. “She nursed the mistress of this house in her last illness. She is a 
very good woman and always looks neat and clean. Our master likes her 
well.” 

“Now I have really found out something! You must learn to give proper 
answers, Cornelli, do you hear?” said the cousin. “You are like a wild hare 
which does everything in leaps and bounds. You can go to see the woman 
after finishing your work for your teacher. I am sure you must have some to 
do for to-morrow.” 

Cornelli assented to this, and as soon as the ladies had left the room to 
retire to their bedrooms for the hottest hours of the day, she sat down at her 
little table in the corner. Here she wrote down a page with lightning speed, 
then taking up her book she read her lesson over and over again till she knew 
it by heart. Soon she was finished, and flinging the books into the drawer, she 
ran out of the house. 

“Oh, Martha, I wish you knew how terrible it is at home now since Papa 
has gone,” called Cornelli to her old friend, before she had even reached the 
top of the stairs. “I just wish Papa was back already and everything was again 
as before.” 

“What is it, Cornelli, what makes you so cross? Come, sit down here a 
while and tell me about it,” said Martha kindly. She put a chair beside her 
own at the table where her mending lay neatly sorted out. 

“Of course, you can’t understand it, Martha,” Cornelli continued, just as 
excited as before. “Here with you everything is always the same and nobody 
comes and orders everything to be changed. Now, I am not allowed to come 
in any more without getting washed; now, I cannot come out of the stable 
without changing my clothes. Then I must not wash my hands at the hydrant 
because I get splashed, and, oh, so many new things have to be done; so 
different from before.” 


“T am sure, Cornelli, that it is not at all bad that things should not always 
be the way they were before,” said Martha reflectively. “I believe that the lady 
who is related to you wants the same thing from you that your mother would 
have wished had she lived. This is very good for you. Of course, Miss Mina 
and Esther mean well, but your relation knows much better what is to be done 
to make you grow up the way your mother would have desired. Just think 
how happy your father would be if you should resemble your mother and he 
be reminded of her every time he looked at you. You well know what great 
joy that would be to him.” 

Cornelli did know that her father would be very happy then, for he had 
made many remarks which she had understood. A short time ago he had said 
that his cousin found no likeness between his child and her mother, and 
Cornelli had observed the sad expression of his eyes when he had said it. 

Cornelli shook her head. “You said once that my mother was different 
from anybody,” she said. “So I can’t ever be like her; you said so yourself, 
Martha.” 

“Yes, yes, I have said that,” confirmed Martha. “But I have to explain 
something to you, Cornelli. If you can’t become exactly like your mother, you 
certainly can become more like her than anybody else, for you are her child, 
and a child always has something from her mother. I have seen you look at 
me just the way she did, with the same brown eyes; but not when you frown 
the way you do to-day. You must try to watch the two ladies very carefully in 
allthey do and in the way they speak. They are your mother’s kind, and that 
is why I am so glad that you can watch their manners and can try to imitate 
them. You can learn to resemble your mother in your ways, if you copy the 
ladies.” 

“Yes, I shall do that,” agreed Cornelli. “Just the same, I am not terribly 
pleased that they are here and that everything has to be changed. Oh dear, I 
have just remembered that I have to be back now and drink some hot coffee 
and milk, because Miss Dorner says that the afternoons are so frightfully long 
in the country they have to be interrupted. At that time I always used to get 


from the garden some apples or cherries or whatever else there was, and they 


always tasted so awfully good. If I only could lengthen my afternoon, which 
seems too long to them! I never can do all I plan to do. Good-bye, Martha.” 


And with these words Cornelli ran away. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE UNWISHED-FOR HAPPENS 


Rs 


ESTHER, THE ABLE mistress of the kitchen, was standing in the garden 
picking green peas, which hung in clusters from the vines. They had ripened 
quickly in the sunny June weather. 

“Come down here, Cornelli!” she called. “Just see how many peas there 
are! Why do you steal about so quietly nowadays, and why don’t you run the 
way you used to?” 

“T am not allowed to do anything any more,” replied Cornelli, approaching 
her. “Mina is beginning to tell me that I even must not jump, for it might 
tangle my hair. I wish I had not a single hair left; then I could at least run and 
jump about.” 

“No, no, child; that would look too dreadful. Just imagine it! But don’t get 
sad on account of that,” Esther consoled her. “Just jump around as before! 
Your hair can always be put in order again. Why haven’t you come into the 
kitchen lately to see if things taste right?” 

“I am not allowed to; Miss Dorner says that is bad manners,” Cornelli 
informed her. 

“Oh, I see! Well, you might do worse things. However, you must obey! 
Yes, you have to obey,” Esther repeated. “Don’t you go to Miss Mina any 
more, either, when she fixes the dessert?” 

Cornelli shook her head. 

Miss Mina had quickly understood the new order that had begun in the 
household and accordingly had suited herself to it. When she thought the 
ladies would not approve of an old custom, she dropped it quickly, and 
Cornelli had soon noticed her change of attitude. 

“I don’t care if I never can go to the pantry any more, I don’t care,” 


Cornelli exploded now. “She can eat all the things herself which drop beside 


the plate. I don’t care. I don’t want anything as long as I can go to the little 
kid in the stable; it really is the most cunning creature in the whole world. 
Have you seen it yet, Esther?” 

“Certainly I have, and why not?” the cook replied. “Matthew took me out 
to the stable as soon as it was born. You can certainly go to see it as long as it 
is in our own stable. Just go there as much as you like! Nobody can forbid 
you that.” 

“My teacher is coming,” Cornelli now exclaimed, “and I have to go.” 

“Yes, child, but do keep up your spirits. There are lots of pleasant things 
still left for you to enjoy. Just wait till you taste the strawberry tarts I am 
going to make to-day.” 

With these words Esther smacked her lips to express the great succulence 
of the promised dish. 

“T wouldn’t even care if you baked nettle tarts; I wish I didn’t have to eat at 
table and could just eat berries in the garden and drink milk in the stable.” 

Cornelli ran towards the house, for she had forgotten to walk sedately, as 
she had been told to do. 

While Cornelli had her lessons upstairs in the living room, in the jessamine 
arbor both ladies were sitting on a garden bench. 

“Tt would be so pleasant and agreeable here,” said Miss Dorner, “and my 
cousin could have such a very charming life, if the child were only a little 
different. Don’t you think, Betty, that she has no manners whatever?” 

“Yes, but she has had no training at all.” remarked Miss Grideelen; “and 
she may have inherited some qualities from her mother.” 

“Oh no, not a single trait! You cannot possibly imagine a greater difference 
than between the mother and this child,” Miss Dorner exclaimed. “Cornelia 
was full of amiability and gayety. She always greeted and cheered everyone 
with her laughing brown eyes. If my cousin could only have the happiness to 
see his child resemble her mother the slightest bit! He was so fond of his 
wife! He deserves this joy, for he is a splendid man.” 

“Tt is curious how very different children can be from their parents,” said 


Miss Grideelen with regret in her voice. “But I am sure that something can 


still be accomplished by educating the child. Many qualities can be developed 
that hardly show themselves yet. We ought to do our best for her, especially 
for her father’s sake.” 

“That is just what I am doing, Betty. Unfortunately, I have had very little 
success as yet,” answered Miss Dorner. “But I just hope that the day will 
come when I can write her father some pleasant news about Cornelli, 
something different from what I feel obliged to send him now.” 

The day had been exceedingly hot, and the ladies retired to their rooms 
immediately after dinner, while Cornelli, according to her custom, obediently 
did her lessons. Then she disappeared. In the late evening, when the ladies sat 
down to supper, it was so warm that Miss Mina was ordered to open all the 
windows. 

Now Cornelli entered. 

“For mercy’s sake, what are you thinking of!” the cousin accosted the 
child. “We are nearly perishing with the heat and you put on a fur dress, 
which you could wear without a coat in a sleigh ride in the middle of winter. 
Why do you do such foolish things?” 

Cornelli was really attired very strangely. Her little dress was made of such 
heavy, fur-like material that one could see it was meant for the coldest winter 
weather, and for someone who disliked much outer clothing. The child’s 
cheeks were glowing red, and from the insufferable heat whole streams of 
perspiration trickled down her face. 

“I have no more dresses left,” she said stubbornly. 

“Can you understand it?” asked the cousin, looking at her friend. 

“T really think that this is the fifth dress in which I have seen Cornelli to- 
day,” answered the friend. “In the early morning I saw her running across the 
yard in a dark dress. At breakfast she wore a light frock and for lunch a red 
one. I believe that she wore a blue dress when we had our coffee this 
afternoon, so this must be the fifth costume. I was beginning at lunch time to 
wonder about the frequent changes.” 

“I have to change my dress every time I go to the stable,” Cornelli said, a 


little more stubbornly than before. 


“How can anybody be so foolish!” exclaimed the cousin now. “I can 
understand now why you have no fun and why you always wear an unhappy 
face. You must be nearly perished with the heat! Finish your supper quickly 
and then go to your room and take off this heavy dress. You surely have 
another dress. I must forbid you to go to the stable from now on! You can see 
for yourself what comes of it! If only you would not frown like this, Cornelli. 
You look exactly as if you had two little horns growing on your forehead, one 
on each side. There are many other and better amusements for you than 
spending your life in the stable. Are you able to embroider?” 

“No,” Cornelli answered curtly. 

“Children of your age ought to be able to, though,” said the cousin. “But 
we have not come here to teach you that; have we, Betty? You probably do 
not even know how to hold the needle in your hand.” 

“Why should it be necessary for Cornelli to learn embroidery just now?” 
replied the friend. “She has lovely books that she can read; she has shown us 
some herself. Don’t you prefer reading a pretty story to running about in the 
stable, child?” 


“No, I don’t,” replied Cornelli crossly. 


“We must not pay attention to what she says,” remarked Miss Dorner. 
“When Cornelli is bored, she will probably turn to her books herself. 
Please, Miss Mina, keep an eye on Cornelli. Nonsense like this must 


not happen any more.” 


When supper was finished, Cornelli went up to her room, and Miss Mina 
followed her. 

“You certainly don’t need to do such silly things,” she said scoldingly, as 
soon as they were on the stairs, where her words could not be overheard. “I 
have enough to do nowadays without watching whether you put on a new 
dress every few hours.” 


“Tt isn’t my fault,” Cornelli replied morosely. “They ordered me to do it.” 


“They won’t always smell it when you have been to the stable,” scolded 
Miss Mina. 


“Yes, but they do smell it,” Cornelli retorted, “and even if they didn’t, I 
should have to obey. They told me to change every time I go to the stable.” 

“Yes, but now you are told not to go there any more, remember that! — so 
your frequent changing will have to stop,” grumbled Miss Mina, while she 
was helping Cornelli to take off her hot dress. 

“Now I have to clean it, besides! You actually give more work than six 
well brought up children.” Miss Mina had never before spoken so roughly to 
Cornelli, for she had always been anxious to keep in the child’s good graces. 
But she had suddenly ceased to care about that. 

Cornelli looked at her with astonishment. The child’s eyes were also full of 
something that nobody had ever seen there before. Mina seemed to 
understand: “I did not do you any harm,” she said quickly; “what I have said 
is only the truth.” With that she left the room. 

“If everybody treats me that way Pll be that way, too,” cried Cornelli with 
a furious look. Suddenly taking hold of the dress she had just taken off she 
threw it out of the window. After a while Mina returned, bringing back the 
dress. Cornelli was sitting on the window-sill crossly looking down at the 


yard. 


“Look out that the wind doesn’t blow you down, too, like your dress,” 


Miss Mina said unpleasantly. 


“I don’t care,” Cornelli replied obstinately. “It did not blow down at all, for 
I threw it down on purpose.” 

“Oh, is this the way you behave? Next time you can get it yourself,” said 
Miss Mina, running away indignantly. 

Next morning Cornelli was walking across the courtyard, happily talking 
to her teacher, whose hand she was holding. During her school hours she had 
forgotten all the troubles of the day before, for Mr. Malinger had been as kind 


to her as ever. He at least had not changed. 


“Could you give me a little rose?” he asked smilingly, while they were 
passing the blooming rose bushes. So Cornelli quickly ran from bush to bush 
till she had gathered a fine bunch of dark and light, white and red roses. These 
she offered to her teacher, warning him not to prick himself. Then the two 
parted most cordially. 

Cornelli, on coming back, ran swiftly toward the stable. Suddenly, 
however, she stood stock still, for she remembered that she was not allowed 
to go there any more. No longer could she see the darling little kid and watch 
its growth. She would be unable to tell when the moment had come for it to 
be hitched to a carriage to be driven about by her. She might not be allowed 
even to do that! She hoped, however, that her father might be back by that 
time and that then everything would be different. Cornelli danced with joy at 
that thought, and her old gaiety seemed to return. She felt like going to Esther 
and talking it all over with her good old friend. The moment the child went 
into the house, Miss Dorner stepped out of the living room. 

“You have just come in time,” she said, “for I have to show you something. 
Where are you going?” 

“To the kitchen,” replied Cornelli. 

“You have nothing whatever to do in the kitchen and you shall not go 
there. I thought you knew that you have to go upstairs before lunch to fix your 
hair. But before you go up come in here. I have to tell you something very 
important.” 

Cornelli followed her cousin into the room. Miss Grideelen was standing 
near the window as if she had expected the return of her friend. Leading 
Cornelli to the sofa, Miss Dorner pointed to it, saying: “You are sure to know 
who has done this and you had better tell me right away.” 

On the dark plush coverings were visible distinct marks of dusty shoe 
soles. There was no trace of a whole foot, but one could see that somebody 
had trampled on the sofa. 

“T did not do it,” said Cornelli with sparkling eyes. 

“Who in all the house would have done it except you? Please ask yourself 


that, Cornelli! There is no question about it at all,” said Miss Dorner. “It is 


probably one of your little jokes similar to throwing your dresses out of the 
window. I know all about it. Just let me tell you this! It is the last time that 
you, a girl of ten years old, will show such a terrible lack of manners. As long 
as I am here, you shall not do it any more. You really should spare your good, 
sensitive father such behavior.” 

“T have not done it. No, I did not do it, no, no!” Cornelli cried aloud. 

“But Cornelli, only reflect! You are blushing and your conscience is giving 
you away,” Miss Grideelen here remarked. “It would be so much better for 
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you to say humbly: ‘I have done it and I am sorry; I shall never do it again 


“No, no! I have not done it. No, no!” Cornelli cried out louder still. 


Her cheeks were glowing red from anger and excitement. 


“Do not make such a noise,” ordered the cousin. “One might think there 
was an accident. It is not worth while to lose so many words. You should not 
have made things worse by denying it; if you had not, everything would be all 
settled. You have misbehaved and you shall not do so any more. Remember!” 

“No, I did not misbehave. No, no! And I shall not say yes when it is not 
true,” Cornelli now cried, quite beside herself. 

“Go to your room, Cornelli, and smooth out your forehead before you 
come to dinner. Your little horns are protruding quite plainly when you act 
that way. Just look at yourself in the mirror and see yourself how repulsive 
you look. If you think that there is anybody in the world who can still like you 
when you have black horns on your forehead, you are mistaken. Go, now, and 
return with another face.” 

Cornelli went. 

Reaching her room, Cornelli put her hand up to her brow. Right on her 
forehead were two protruding points. Should horns be really growing there? 
The child had a sudden horrible fright at this thought. She was sure that 
everybody could see them already, for she could feel them quite distinctly. 
She could not stand it any longer, so she ran away to old Martha. 

“No, I did not do it, Martha. I never did it,” she called out, running into the 
little room. “When I tell them no, no, they ought to believe that I did not do it. 


I never, never did it. They shall know it! But they won’t believe me even if I 
say it a hundred times and—” 

“Stop a little, Cornelli!” said old Martha kindly. “You see, you are all out 
of breath. Sit down here on your stool and tell me quietly what has excited 
you so. You know that I believe your words. I have known you since you 
were small, and I know that what you say is true.” 

It was impossible for Cornelli to speak calmly about what had happened, 
but it soothed her, nevertheless, to be able to pour out her heart and to know 
that Martha believed her. She told of the accusation which had been brought 
against her, and how she had not been believed despite all her assurances. She 
was certain that both ladies would always believe for ever and ever that she 
had done it and had denied it. At this thought Cornelli again became quite red 
from excitement and was on the point of breaking out again. But Martha put 
her hand on the child’s shoulder, quietly restraining her. 

“No, no, Cornelli, that’s enough,” she said soothingly. “It is only to your 
advantage that it is so and not as they have said. You have been accused 
wrongly and cannot prove it, but God knows the truth. He has heard 
everything. You can be calm and happy and look up to Him with a clear 
conscience. You can say to yourself: ‘God knows it, and I do not need to be 
afraid or frightened.’ If you had really done wrong and had denied it, you 
would have to be afraid that the truth would be revealed. Then you could not 
look up calmly to the sky, for you would be frightened at the thought that up 
there was One who knew everything and from whom nothing could be 
hidden. A wrong accusation does not stay with us forever. Even if it takes 
ever so long, it generally is revealed in the end, and you certainly will not 
need to bear it in all eternity, because God already knows how it is.” 

Cornelli had really grown calm at the thought that there was One who 
knew how it all was. When her trouble began to weigh upon her, she could 
always say: “You know it all, dear Father in Heaven, You have seen and heard 
everything.” 

“If He could only tell them! They would then know it, too. God could 


easily do that,” Cornelli said. 


“Yes, but that is not the way things happen. We do not know better than He 
what is good for us,” Martha said, shaking her head quite seriously. “If we 
could rule, everything would come wrong. We never can see ahead of the 
hour and we never know what is good for us because the next moment always 
brings something we did not know about. Otherwise we would always be 
trying to undo what we have strained to do the day before; we should only 
make ourselves miserable over and over again. But if God ordains anything 
that we do not understand, we must believe firmly that something good will 
come out of it. We must be patient, and if our troubles are too heavy, we must 
console ourselves and think: God knows what good will come from it. But we 
are forgetting the time, Cornelli. You must hurry home to your dinner, now. I 
am afraid it is already late.” 

Cornelli’s black frown had disappeared during Martha’s soothing speech, 
but now a deep shadow flew across her face. 

“Oh, Martha, if I only did not need to go home any more! I hate to go back 
and sit at table. I would not mind dying of hunger, if I could only stay here 
with you.” 

Cornelli, glancing at her home, drew together her brows as if she saw 
something frightful there. 

“But, child, you must not say such things about your lovely home; it is 
wrong to do that,” said Martha, kindly admonishing her. “Just think how 
many children have no home at all. How grateful they would be to God for a 
home like yours. Go, now, Cornelli, be grateful for all God has given you and 
chase away the thoughts that make you sad. Come soon again and we shall be 
glad together, for there is always something to be glad about.” 

Cornelli went. While she had been with Martha and had heard her words, it 
had really seemed to her that there was no cause for grief. As soon, however, 
as she entered the garden and saw the windows of the room where they were 
surely already at table, everything that had pressed heavily on her heart rose 
again. After all, Martha did not know everything. 

Cornelli was sure that she could never be happy any more. She could not 


go in there and she could not eat. She felt as if she could not swallow 


anything, for big stones seemed to stick in her throat. If she would only die 
from it all! Cornelli thought that that would be best, for then everything 
would be over. So she sat down on the lawn behind the thick currant bushes, 
where she could not be seen from the house. Meanwhile, Miss Mina had 
carried away the sweets and was putting the fruit course on the table. 

“It seems to me that Cornelli does not care if she comes to table a whole 
hour late,” said Miss Dorner. “Nothing is to be kept warm for her, for she 
does not seem to have learned yet how to respect time and order. She had 
better learn it soon.” 

Mina went out to sit down for her dinner. Esther had everything ready and 
was just putting the dessert in the cupboard. 

“That is for Cornelli as soon as she comes home,” she said, sitting down, 
too; “the poor child gets enough bitter things to swallow nowadays.” 

“But why shouldn’t she come in time?” asked Mina crossly. “Besides, she 
couldn’t possibly eat the whole dessert. We can take our share and there will 
be enough left, surely as much as is good for her.” 

“T won’t let you have it,” said Esther, firmly pressing her arm to the table 
as a sign that she would stay there. “The child must have something that will 
help her to swallow all the cross words she hears all day,” she continued. 
“What was wrong again this morning, when there was such a scene in the 
living room?” 

“It was nothing,” replied Mina. “There were a few marks of dust on the 
sofa, and the ladies thought that Cornelli had been standing on it. The child 
would not admit it and so the ladies kept on accusing her till Cornelli set up a 
senseless row.” 

“T really think, Miss Mina, that you could have given an explanation,” said 
Esther with a sly smile. “If one has to wind up the clock, it is quicker to jump 
up on the sofa than to push the heavy thing away. When one wears tight lace 
boots in the early moming, one can’t take them off easily, eh, Miss Mina?” 
With these words Esther glanced at the neat little boots that Mina was 


stretching out comfortably under the table. 


“Well, what was there so terrible about that?” retorted Mina pertly. “The 
sofa won’t be spoiled on account of that, and besides, I have to clean it 
myself.” 

“I only think you could have said a word, before the ladies accused the 
child of having lied to them and before she nearly had a fit over the injustice. 
She made such a noise that one could hear it all over the house! It went right 
through me.” 

“Oh, pooh! it was not as bad as that,” asserted Mina; “the child has long 
since forgotten the whole thing. That is the way with children. One moment 
they make a horrible noise and the next they go out of the door and forget 
about it. Why should one bother?” 

“Tt used to be different,” said Esther smilingly, “Miss Mina could not be 
obliging enough to the child then. Things are all done for other people now 
and not for those of the house.” 

“Those of the house!” repeated Mina mockingly. “It won’t be long before 
you, too, will be singing another tune. When the new lady of the house gives 
orders in the kitchen you will have to obey, too.” 

Esther dropped her spoon. “For goodness sake, what are you saying?” she 
exclaimed. “Who should have thought of such a thing? Whom do you mean, 
the cousin or the other one?” 

“Well, I can’t tell that exactly,” replied the maid. “Our master has not 
discussed that with me, but one must be dumb not to see what is going on and 
why the ladies came here. After all, one wants to know what one is going to 
do. That two have come, is the surest sign of all, for we shall be supposed not 
to suspect.” 

“For goodness sake,” said Esther again, “what a discovery! I am sure it 
must be the relation, for she already rules the house. I tell you one thing, 
though, Miss Mina, that I shall keep on singing the same tune I have been 
singing for the last twelve years in this house, and I don’t care who is going to 


rule. You can believe me.” 


“Oh, we shall see about that, Esther,” said Mina with a superior air. 


She got up, now, to see if the ladies needed anything. 


Waking up from a sound sleep, Cornelli did not remember where she was. 
She was lying on the lawn behind the currant bushes. She remembered at last 
how she had come back at lunch time from Martha’s cottage and how she had 
suddenly felt weary and sleepy. She must have dropped down and gone to 
sleep. 

It was evening and there was no more sunshine on the grass, but the sky 
was still light, although it was beginning to grow dark. Cornelli suddenly had 
a longing she had never known before. She felt as if she had to eat and taste 
everything about her, the bushes and the leaves, the flowers, and especially 
the unripe plums on the tree above her. Oh, if she only had a piece of bread! 
Cornelli got up quickly and ran towards the house. 

“Come quickly, Cornelli,” Esther called to her through the open kitchen 
window; “they are just sitting down to supper; you have come just in time.” 

Cornelli flew to her room and, pulling out a thick shawl from among her 
things, tied it around her head. Then, running to the dining room, she sat 
down at her accustomed seat. 

“So you have come again,” said Miss Dorner, who had just settled down, 
too. “A well brought up child should at least say good evening when she 
enters the room after a long absence.” 

“Good evening,” said Cornelli, after which she finished her soup with 
unusual haste. 

“Where do you come from after all this time?” asked the cousin. 

“From the garden,” was the reply. 

“That is quite possible, but where were you before that?” 

“With Martha,” Cornelli answered. 

“If you could only learn to answer more pleasantly!” remarked Miss 
Dorner, “it would be to your own advantage, for you do not have many 
pleasing things about you; it would only make you more attractive, and you 


really should strive to become so. 


“Next time you want to stay so long at this woman’s house you have to ask 
my permission. I absolutely forbid you to stay away so long without asking 
me, do you hear? You deserve to be scolded for your long absence to-day, but 
I shall not say anything further. But why do you look so pitiful! What is the 
matter? Have you a toothache?” 

“No,” Cornelli quickly gave forth. 

“Have you a headache?” 

“No.” 

“What is the matter with you?” 

“Nothing.” 

“You shall never again set up such a masquerade when there is nothing the 
matter with you, Cornelli,” said the cousin scoldingly. “Why do you put this 
shawl around your head? Are you trying to look like an untidy gypsy? Don’t 
ever come to table that way again! Betty, have you ever seen the like? Can 
you understand this behavior from a sensible child?” 

The friend just shook her head. 


“Perhaps Cornelli does it because she does not know what else to do. 


She does not seem to desire a proper occupation,” she replied. 


When Cornelli came down to breakfast next day, she had taken off the 
shawl, but she still looked very odd. 

“You look exactly like a savage from New Zealand,” said the cousin. “Do 
you think you are improving your appearance by plastering your hair all over 
your face?” 

“No,” said Cornelli fiercely. 

“Neither do I,” said the cousin. “I cannot make you out at all. What will 
you put on next, I wonder, when your hair is brushed away?” 

“My fur cap,” replied Comell, according to the truth. 

“T never heard such nonsense,” exclaimed Miss Dorner. “I really think that 
the child is capable of doing that. She will probably pull it down over her 
head to her nose when the temperature is eighty. I have never seen such a 
child. What shall I do with her?” 


Cornelli really looked as if she did not know how well brought up 
European girls usually wore their hair. From the middle of her head thick 
uneven strands of dark hair hung down over her forehead and deep into her 
eyes. The hair was not hanging loose, but was firmly glued to her skin. Her 
intention seemed to be to keep it there to prevent it from being blown away. 

“You look positively repulsive and no person on earth will want to look at 
you if you go around like that. This may teach you to give up your terrible 
obstinacy! Nothing else can be done with you.” 

With these words the cousin rose and left the room. Miss Grideelen 
promptly followed. 


That evening a letter was sent to Cornelli’s father: 


ILLER-STREAM, 
July 20th, 18 — . 


MY DEAR COUSIN: 


Your affairs are going brilliantly, for your manager is splendid. I can also 
inform you that perfect order reigns in your house, your garden and the stable. 
Your place is perfectly magnificent; it abounds in fruit and vegetables and 
lovely flowers. I should never have imagined this possible years ago, when I 
wandered about here with my friend Cornelia. 

I am coming now to the principal subject of this letter, which is less 
pleasant. I do not understand how your daughter has gotten her disposition. 
She does not either resemble you, with your fresh and open manner, or 
Cornelia, with her merry, pliant disposition, which won every one’s heart. The 
child has a dull and sullen nature, a roughness of manner and an unheard-of 
stubbornness. I can do nothing for her, at least not by anything I say. But I 
have decided to leave physical or other punishment to you. I shall do all I can 
by good example and admonishment as long as I am here. My friend is 
supporting me faithfully. I do not dare raise in you the hope that the child will 
ever make you happy. A rebellious nature like hers is sure to get worse from 


year to year. I hope, however, that the success of all your ventures will give 
you the satisfaction that your home life cannot give you. 


Your faithful cousin, 


KITTY DORNER. 


CHAPTER V 


A NEWCOMER IN ILLER-STREAM 


Ks 


OLD MATTHEW was raking the gravel paths in the garden when Cornelli 
stepped out of the house and slowly approached. She held a book in her hand 
and now sat down on the bench under the hazel bush. Laying the book on her 
lap, she watched Matthew while he cleaned up the paths. Looking up he said: 
“Come with me, Cornelli, and let us go over to the stable together, for you 
have not been there for a long time. You should see how the little kid is 
growing.” 

Cornelli merely shook her head and gave no answer. Matthew looked over 
at the child a few more times, but said no more. 

Esther, carrying a large basket, now arrived. As she was going to the 
vegetable garden she called over to the child: “You must have a specially nice 
book to be sitting there so quietly, Cornelli.” 

Cornelli shook her head. 

“No?” laughed Esther. “All right, then, come with me and I’ll show you 
how many yellow plums there are going to be this year; the whole tree is full 
and they are already beginning to ripen.” 

“I don’t care,” said Cornelli. 

“No?” laughed Esther. “All right, then, plums,” Esther exclaimed. “And 
our large juicy pears are beginning to get ripe, too. Don’t you want to come 
and see how long it will be before they are ripe?” 

“No,” was the reply. 

Esther now went her ways. A short time after that Matthew joined her. 
“What is the matter with the child, Esther,” he asked. “She is so changed! One 
can hardly recognize any more our gay and friendly Cornelli. And why does 
she have her hair hanging into her face that way? One absolutely does not 


know her any more.” 


“That is just what I say,” Esther replied. “I really can’t understand it. One 
hardly ever sees the child, and if one does meet her somewhere, she scarcely 
says a word. She never sings or laughs the way she used to, and she always 
wears such a terribly unhappy expression that it fairly makes one’s heart ache. 
How happy the child used to be! 

“They say that she needs to be educated, and it may be so; but since she is 
getting an education she is absolutely changed, and not for the better. 
However, things may go well again when her education is finished.” 

“She misses her mother,” said Matthew. “It is awfully hard on a little one 
to grow up without a mother, for she needs her at every step. It is so easy 
when you have a mother to whom you can tell your joys and troubles.” 

“One might think that you still run to your mother whenever anyone does 
you harm, Matthew,” said Esther, a little mockingly. 

“T should love to,” Matthew assured her. “I know what my mother meant 
to me and so I am always sorry for every child that has none. One can see 
how it is with our master’s child; nothing is of any good to her as long as she 
has no mother.” 

Matthew went away, looking once more with pity at Cornelli, who was 
sitting quite motionless on the bench. The book by now was lying on the 
ground. 

Soon afterwards Mr. Maelinger entered the garden and neared the house, 
but Cornelli intercepted him. 

“T could not come at 9 o’clock to-day,” he said, “but I think one hour is 
better than none, so am here now, at 11 o’clock. I hope you have spent a 
pleasant, useful morning.” 

“No, I haven’t,” said Cornelli drily. 

“But you have a fine book in your hand. It is sure to have something nice 
in it. What is it all about?” 

“T do not know,” replied Cornelli. 

“Let us go to our work now. Your reading does not seem to have impressed 


you much, so let us hope for a better result from our lesson.” 


The teacher entered the house with his pupil, and they were just getting 
settled in their accustomed places when he said: “It seems to me, Cornelli, 
that your hair hangs a little too much over your face. It must be very 
uncomfortable. Could not this be changed?” 

“No, I can never change that, never, never,” Cornelli said passionately, 
tightly pressing down the hair on her forehead. “Oh, really! But this is no 
affair of mine,” said the teacher calmly. “Only it seems to me a rather 
disfiguring manner of wearing the hair. You would feel much more 
comfortable without these weeping-willow-like hangings in front of your 
eyes.” 

Cornelli was still pressing both her hands against her forehead, as if the 
teacher might try by force to straighten up her hair. But he now began the 
lesson quite peacefully. 

When the ladies were leaving the room after lunch, the cousin said to the 
child: “You are not going to run off again immediately, Cornelli. You must 
begin a proper and orderly existence. When your work is done you can read 
one of your many lovely books. You have enough time after our coffee hour 
to take walks and to pay visits.” 

As usual the work was soon finished. Afterwards Cornelli sat down on the 
garden bench. Just as before, she put the book in her lap, and it soon fell to 
the ground. Cornelli peeped about her, at the trees and at the ground, but she 
did not really seem to see them. 

At coffee time Cornelli punctually appeared at table and quickly gulped 
down everything that was poured out for her, as if it were a medicine that 
simply had to be swallowed. Afterwards she sat there frowning, for she had to 
remain at her seat till the ladies got up; she had learned this custom from her 
cousin. 

“Don’t always frown and make such horns! One can see them quite plainly 
even through your curtains,” said Miss Dorner. “It won’t be long before you 
can go away.” 

At last the ladies got up to go into the garden. Cornelli sneaked out behind 


them, turned unseen around the corner of the house, and walked across the 


meadow to the path. 

“To sit here under the hazel bush and read a fine book is really a pleasure 
not many children have,” said Miss Dorner, sitting down on the bench. “For 
this alone you should be grateful, instead of frowning and sulking all day, 
Cornelli — yes! But where has she gone again?” the lady interrupted herself, 
glancing around. 

“She disappeared as soon as we came out,” her friend answered. “Isn’t 
Cornelli really peculiar? She never says a friendly word and never gives a 
single sign of childish love. She always runs away as soon as she possibly 
can.” 

“I am so sorry for her father, who must long for a pleasant family life,” 
Miss Dorner continued. “He will never have this by the side of his only 
daughter, who seems to become more unfriendly and stubborn every day. 
Others in the house have noticed it, too, so Mina tells me. Oh, what a life it 
will be here in two or three years. My poor cousin with his beautiful estate! 
What good is that to him?” 

“Many things can happen in two years that can’t be foretold, Kitty, and that 
can change a household entirely,” replied the other lady. “For the benefit of 
your cousin let us hope that this may come true.” 

Cornelli was not leaping or running, but was quietly creeping along the 
edge of the path. She was staring at the ground, without once looking up at 
the merry birds which were whistling above her. Not once did she glance to 
right or left in the meadows, though they were full of red daisies and blue 
forget-me-nots which Cornelli ordinarily loved to pick. 

Martha saw the approaching child. She came out with a worried face and 
full of sympathy asked: “What is wrong with you, Cornelli? Can you never 
again be merry?” 

“No, not any more,” replied Cornelli, entering Martha’s little chamber and 
sitting down on the stool which her old friend had put for her in the usual 
place. Cornelli’s words did not come rapidly and angrily any more, as they 
had done before. With a deep sigh she added: “I only wish I had never learned 
to read.” 


“What! But child, what an idea,” exclaimed Martha, “what a foolish wish! 
You should realize what it means to want to find out something and not be 
able to. One has to begin over and over again, and nothing helps one. That is 
what happened to me to-day. If you don’t help me I won’t ever understand it. 
I often wish I could read and write as fast as our Cornelli does. It is a great 
gift to be able to read and write easily, and everybody who can’t do it knows 
that well. Don’t you like the pretty books your father has given you?” 

“No, I don’t. They are pretty, but awfully tiresome, Martha,” Cornelli 
assured her. “There are all kinds of stories and descriptions in them of famous 
people and discoveries. Father said that he used to love them when he was 
young, but he was probably different from me. Now I can’t run to the stable 
any more, nor into the woods as I feel like doing; now I have to sit around all 
the time and read a book. Oh, I wish nobody had written any books, then 
nobody would have to read them.” 

“But Cornelli, I do not think that this would suit everybody,” Martha said. 
“Please help me to read a letter I got to-day, and then you will see what an 
advantage it is to be able to read. I need your help, for I do not understand 
what is wanted of me.” 

Cornelli, taking up the letter, was quite willing to help her dear old friend. 

“Who wrote it?” asked the child. 

“That is just the thing I cannot read,” Martha answered. “I only know that 
it comes from town, but I cannot guess who could possibly write to me from 
there.” 

Cornelli began to read the letter aloud. It was an inquiry as to whether the 
spare room had yet been taken, and if Mrs. Wolf could take care of a boy of 
twelve years for a few weeks. He did not need special care, as he was not 
exactly ill; but the boy undoubtedly was not very strong. Good air and fresh 
milk were the chief things he needed. If no refusal came, the boy would arrive 
in the middle of July. It was signed: Nika Halm, rector’s widow. 

“Oh, how easily you read. It seems to go all of itself,” said Martha 
admiringly, when Cornelli had finished. “I never could have made it out so 


well. Just think how proud I can be that a rector’s wife will bring her son to 


me. Oh, Pll take the best care of him, and I must ask Matthew to let him have 
some milk from the cows every morning and evening. Isn’t it too bad it is not 
a girl; then you would have a playmate. But you will entertain each other just 
the same. Are you not a little bit glad that he is coming?” 

“No, not a bit,” Cornelli returned curtly. “I know quite well that he won’t 
have anything to do with me, and I know why, too. I do not care whether it is 
a boy or a girl. I don’t want him.” 

“But Cornelli, you never used to be that way. You used to be so friendly 
and bright with everybody. What has happened to you?” asked Martha, quite 
grieved. “You do not look about you with bright eyes and your hair hangs too 
low on your face. Can’t I push it back a little?” 

Martha, fetching a comb, was going to touch Cornelli’s hair, when Cornelli 
hindered her by crying out: “No, Martha, leave it! It has to stay that way all 
my life.” 

“Oh, no, I won’t believe that. Why should your face be half covered up? 
One can hardly recognize you,” Martha said regretfully. “What do the ladies 
say about it?” 

“Miss Dorner says that I am the most obstinate being in the whole world, 
and that no one can ever set me right,” was Cornelli’s truthful information. 
Then she added: “She says that no child on earth looks as ugly as I do and that 
nobody in the world will ever like me. I know that it is true, and I only wish 
nobody were coming to you; then I could always be alone with you.” 

“Cornelli, I am quite sure that you would do right in obeying the ladies,” 
said Martha. “If you did what they say, they would love you as well as 
everybody else does.” 

“No, no, Martha, you don’t know how it is,” Cornelli said, quite 
frightened. “Pll do everything they say, but I can never push my hair away, 
for then it would be worse still and everybody could see it.” 

Martha shook her head. 

“I do not know what you mean, Cornelli. Please come to me just as often 


as you can. I shall always love you more than anybody who might ever come 


here. If you did not come, it would hurt me dreadfully. Then I would rather 
not have the rector’s son here, glad as I am now that he is coming.” 

“All right, Martha, then I shall come,” Cornelli promised. “We can easily 
be alone together in the kitchen, for I want to see you alone. I shall not come 
on Monday, for that is the day they arrive. On Tuesday, though, I’ll come. 
Then we’ll go together to the kitchen.” 

Martha promised this and Cornelli went home in the same way as she had 
come. Not once did she run to the meadow to pick forget-me-nots or other 
flowers that were sparkling there. 

When Monday came, she was wondering if a carriage would arrive with a 
proud city boy and a lady with a high feather hat, both of whom would look 
down on her with disdain. Cornelli settled down beside the garden fence, for 
from there she could conveniently survey the road. But she saw no carriage, 
though she watched through both the morning and the afternoon. She really 
was very glad, for she was quite sure that nobody had arrived. Next day when 
the time came for her to be free, she walked over to Martha’s little house. 

“Oh, I am so glad that nobody has come. Now I can be alone with you and 
don’t have to go to the kitchen—” 

Cornelli had said these words on entering, but she suddenly stopped. A boy 
she had never seen sat at the table in the room and Martha was just clearing 
away the supper things. So he had come after all and had even heard what she 
had said. Oh, it was dreadful! But the boy was laughing. 

Cornelli wanted to withdraw quickly, but the boy called out: “Please come 
in and let us get acquainted. Mrs. Martha has already told me about you. Just 
come in,” he continued, when he saw that Cornelli still hesitated. “If you want 
to be alone with Mrs. Wolf I can easily go to my own room.” 

Cornelli felt that it was very nice of the boy not to resent her words and to 
be willing to give place to her. She therefore entered. Martha had already put 
a chair in readiness for her and greeted her heartily. 

“I expected you, Cornelli,” she said. “Just sit down here a little with our 


guest. His name is Dino Halm and he already knows your name. I am sure 


you will have a good time together. Pll go up in the meantime and if you need 
me you can find me in the room upstairs.” 

Martha, thinking that the children could get acquainted better if they were 
left alone, had planned to unpack her new arrival’s things while they were 
together. She put his belongings neatly away in the wardrobe and the drawers 
in order to make him feel at home in his tidy little chamber. 

“Why did you think that we did not come?” asked Dino as soon as Martha 
had left the room and Cornelli was sitting beside him silently. 

“Because I did not see the carriage,” she replied. 

“The carriage? Well, I can believe you,” said Dino. “We walked more than 
an hour, in fact, nearly two, before we got here from the station. Do you just 
hop into a carriage when you go to the station?” 

“Yes, I do; I always go there with Papa,” replied Cornelli. 

“But where do the horses always come from?” Dino wanted to know. 

“From our stable,” was the answer. 

“Have you your own carriage and two horses of your own, just to be able 
to drive about?” Dino questioned, full of astonishment. 

“Yes, we have the two brown ones and six others to carry away the iron 
from the foundry.” 

“Good gracious, eight horses!” Dino exclaimed. “You are lucky to be able 
to sit in a carriage with your father and drive around!” 

“Can’t you do that?” asked Cornelli. 

“Never in my life,” Dino replied in a voice full of conviction. “First of all, 
I do not have a father. Besides that, we do not own a stable and horses. How 
lucky you are! Have you anything else in the stable?” 

“Oh yes, lots more. Six cows and a large gray stable cat,” Cornelli 
informed him. “Then there is an old nanny goat and a young snow white kid, 
about whose neck I tied a red ribbon. You are going to drink milk from our 
cow, did you know that?” 

“Oh, I shall love to do that!” Dino exclaimed. “Do you think Pl be 


allowed to go to the stable and look at the horses?” 


“Certainly you will; Matthew will love to show them to you, and Martha 
will willingly let you go. If I only could go with you!” And Cornelli uttered a 
deep sigh. 

“Well, I should think you certainly could do that, when the stable belongs 
to you. Who would hinder you, I’d like to know?” Dino said. “Do you know 
what we’ll do? We’ll hitch the little kid to a cart. Won’t that be lovely? It can 
pull you and I shall be the coachman. I once saw such a little carriage on a 
promenade in town.” 

Cornelli had already had that thought herself, but she knew now that she 
could never again go to the stable. It was suddenly clear to her that she could 
not run about as before and that she could not be happy any more. The chief 
reason for it all was clear to her, the reason that prevented her from being 
carefree and bright as in the old times. She did not answer, but gave forth a 
profound sigh, profounder than the one she had uttered before. 

“Why do you sigh, as if you had to carry a mountain about with you — a 
load that keeps you from going forward? Why do you do it?” asked Dino. 

“T can’t tell anyone. You couldn’t, either, if you had the trouble I have,” 
replied the little girl. 

“Oh, yes, I could. There is nothing in the world I couldn’t tell,” Dino 
asserted. “If you can’t confide in other people, you can always tell your 
mother, for she can always smooth everything out for you. Just go to her and 
tell her about it. That will relieve you and everything will come right.” 

“Yes, and now I can say what you said to me before. You are lucky and 
much luckier than I am,” said Cornelli with a trembling voice. “I never can go 
to my mother because I have none. Now you see how well off I am! I am sure 
you would never exchange with me, would you?” 

Dino looked quite frightened. 

“T did not know that you had no mother,” he said, full of pity. In his mind 
he saw his own mother, the way she looked at him, so full of love that it 
always lightened his heart whenever anything troubled him. And poor 
Cornelli had to miss all that! 


Even the stable with the horses, the large garden with all the fruit, about 
which Martha had told him so much, appeared to him now in a different light. 

Full of decision he said: “No indeed, I would not change with you.” 

But a great pity for the motherless child welled up in Dino’s heart and he 
longed to be her protector. He could understand now why Cornelli looked so 
strange; he had even noticed it as soon as he had seen her. There was no 
mother to fix everything the way it should be. 

“We’ll try to be friends, Cornelli! But you must push your hair back from 
your forehead first of all; one can hardly see your eyes. Nobody wears hair 
like that. I don’t see how such long hair can stay there without blowing off. 
What on earth did you paste it on with?” 

“With glue,” replied Cornelli. 

“How nasty! Come, PI cut it all off, and then your eyes and your forehead 
will be clear. You can hardly see that way.” 

Dino had seized the scissors that were lying beside Martha’s work basket, 
but Cornelli, struggling against him with both hands, fairly screamed: “Let it 
be. It has to be that way. Put the scissors away!” 

“I won’t hurt you. But don’t scream so loud!” said Dino quietly, putting 
down the scissors again. “I only wanted to do you a favor. If my two sisters, 
Agnes and Nika, could see you, they would laugh at you; they would not like 
the way you pasted on those locks.” 

“I know that. But they do not need to see me at all,” said Cornelli crossly. 
“Nobody needs to see me. I know that nobody likes me, but I don’t care.” 

With these words Cornelli ran away. Dino was terribly astonished and 
stood looking at the door through which Cornelli had disappeared without 
even a word of farewell. 

When Martha again entered the little room and was looking at Cornelli’s 
empty chair, Dino said: “What a queer child she is. I never thought she would 
be so unfriendly.” 

He related how they had passed the time together and how Cornelli had 
suddenly run off without even saying good-bye. He had not wanted to offend 


her. 


Martha shook her head and said: “Cornelli never was that way before. I am 
so worried about her, for she is absolutely changed. You must not think that 
she is queer and runs away like that and suddenly gets cross. She never was 
that way at all; this is something new. If I only could hear her sing and laugh 
again as of old. I hoped that her old gaiety would come back with such a good 
playfellow as you are. Maybe it will; after all, this is only the first day of your 
acquaintance. 

“I am sure Cornelli will not come back to me,” said Dino, still quite 
puzzled. “She ran away so full of anger.” 

When Cornelli had exclaimed, “I don’t care,” it probably was not true. On 
reaching home she quietly stole to her room. Sitting down on a stool, she put 


her head in both hands and began to cry bitterly. 


CHAPTER VI 


A FRIEND IS FOUND 


Ks 


CORNELLI HAD NOT appeared at Martha’s cottage for quite a number of 
days, and so Martha was filled with grief and anxiety. There were many 
reasons for this. First of all, she loved the child as if she had been her own and 
missed her daily visits terribly. She also knew that there was something the 
matter with Cornelli and that this was the reason why she did not come. From 
the time the child was small, she had run over to her old friend every single 
day and had told her everything. Martha was also sorry for her guest’s sake 
that Cornelli stayed away. She had told Dino how merry and bright the child 
could be and how he would enjoy her as a daily companion. Now it had all 
come to nothing. 

In the meantime Dino and Martha had become firm friends, and the old 
woman was very eager to make everything cosy and comfortable for her 
polite and friendly housemate. After his daily walks and after he had done his 
school work conscientiously, Dino loved always to sit down beside Martha. 
Then she would talk to him and tell him many things which Dino loved to 
hear. 

She generally told about Cornelli’s father and mother, for Martha had 
known the latter as a small child. Before long, though, she would always 
begin to talk about Cornelli, for she never tired of that subject. She assured 
Dino that she had never known a more bright or amusing little girl. Dino 
always assured her that he could not believe this and when Martha even 
asserted that Cornelli was more attractive than any child she had ever seen, 
Dino laughed. 

“She looks exactly like a little owl,” he always said. “One can hardly see 


her eyes. I should love her to come again, though,” he added, for he was 


curious to see Cornelli when she was funny and bright, as Martha described 
her. 

When Dino had gone to his room that evening, Martha quickly put on a 
better apron, took the big shawl from her cupboard, and putting it on her 
shoulders, went quietly out of the house and over to the Director’s residence. 
She looked up at the kitchen windows and saw a light there, as well as in the 
room that overlooked the garden. On entering the kitchen Martha saw Esther 
and Miss Mina sitting down to a plentiful supper. The latter was just getting 
up to answer a bell which had rung in the dining room, but Esther offered the 
empty seat to her old acquaintance. 

“Sit down, Martha. I am sure you have earned a rest, the same as I have,” 
she said, and with these words moved three platters and a bottle over to the 
new arrival. “Just take it. There is a lot left and I am glad when it is gone, for 
then I can plan something new for to-morrow.” 

“Thank you, Esther,’ Martha replied. “I have already eaten supper. It is 
very nice of you to invite me to share it with you, but I really can’t.” 

“How can you refuse? I simply won’t have it. Anybody can eat what I 
cook, even the Emperor of Russia himself. I am sure you are not yet quite as 
mighty as that,” Esther proceeded eagerly, loading a plate with macaroni and 
stewed plums. 

“Please, Martha, don’t make a fuss; just eat this and drink this glass of 
wine. I don’t know why you shouldn’t. Why shouldn’t you eat supper twice, 
if it is good?” Martha did not dare to refuse Esther’s offering any more, so she 
began to eat her second supper, which was much more abundant than the first 
had been. 

“What brings you here so late, Martha; what is it?” asked Esther curiously, 
for this visit was quite unusual. 

“I was going to ask you something, Esther, and I thought that I would 
interfere less with your work in the evening than at any other time,” Martha 
answered. “Cornelli, who used to come to me every day has not been to see 
me all week. I thought that the ladies might have objected to her going to such 


a humble old woman as I am. I could understand that well enough. Do you 
think they have?” 

“Oh no, they don’t object at all,” Esther replied. “Miss Mina has told them 
that our master thinks well of you. But you have no idea how changed the 
child is in all her ways. One hardly knows her any more. Three or four times a 
morning she used to come running in and out of the kitchen. She was always 
singing and flying about the garden like a little bird, at all hours of the day. 

“Who picked all the fine berries and the yellow plums, the juicy, dark red 
cherries from the young trees over there, so that it was a pleasure to see her? 
Cornelli, of course! And now she won’t even look at anything. All the berries 
are dried up by now and spoiled, and the fine cherries, too. The yellow plums, 
also, are lying under the tree by the dozen. They are only meant for children; 
the ladies won’t bother about them and one can’t cook them, either. So they 
fall down and lie there, and Cornelli never raises her head when she goes by 
them.” 

Martha was much too modest to say how she would have loved to have a 
little basket full of plums for her young boarder. She never could give him 
any fruit and she knew how he would enjoy some. But as long as he was 
staying with her she could not do it, for that would seem as if she were 
begging for herself. 

“Yes, Esther,” she said after a while, “I certainly have noticed how 
changed Cornelli is. I pray to the Lord that everything will come right in the 
end. Of course, it is hard for the child to get used to a new life right away. But 


it surely will be good for her to have somebody looking after her bringing- 
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up. 
Esther shrugged her shoulders significantly at this, but said nothing. “Is the 
child still in her room or has she gone out, Esther, do you know? I wanted to 
tell her to come again to see me, as long as the ladies don’t object.” 
Esther did not need to answer. At that moment Cornelli came stealing 
quietly down the hall. When she saw Martha a ray of sunshine passed across 


her face and she greeted the old woman. 


“T came to see if you were ill,” said Martha. “What keeps you from coming 
to see me, Cornelli? The time has passed so slowly without you, child,” she 
added, holding Cornelli’s hand affectionately. 

“With me, too,” said Cornelli hoarsely. 

“Please come to-morrow and every day, the way you used to,” Martha 
begged. 

“No, I won’t come,” Comelli answered. 

“Why not, Cornelli?” Martha asked, full of dismay. 


“Because the boy is there. I don’t like him and he does not like me,” 


Cornelli stated. 


Martha now eagerly told Cornelli of the falsehood of this assertion. She 
told her how Dino had asked after her every day and had hoped that she 
would come again. It was awfully dull for him to be alone all day without a 
playmate. Martha was quite sure that it had not been Dino’s fault that she did 
not like him. The boy had nothing at all against her, for he was asking every 


day that she come back. 


“Tell me, Cornelli,” Martha said finally, “why don’t you like the boy? 


He is so nice!” 


“PII come to see you to-morrow,” was Cornelli’s answer, and it sufficed. 
Quite happily Martha said good-bye, making Cornelli repeat her promise that 
she would spend some time next day with her old friend and the new boarder. 

Next day Cornelli actually arrived at Martha’s cottage at the accustomed 
time. Martha was standing by her carnation pots on the porch, ready to greet 
the visitor who was approaching. 

“Dino is so glad that you are coming, Cornelli,” she said, offering her hand 
as greeting. “He has just returned from drinking milk. Look, here he comes!” 

Dino had heard the arrival of Martha’s expected friend and opening the 
door had stepped out. “Why have you not come for so long?” he asked, giving 


Cornelli his hand. “I waited for you every day.” 


Cornelli gave no answer. Entering the room together they sat down just as 
they did the first day of their acquaintance. Martha went out, because she 
knew that the children would get along better alone, and she was very anxious 


for the two to become good friends. 


“Your small white kid is growing more cunning every day,” said Dino. 


“You should see it when it bounds about so gaily.” 


“I don’t care if I see it again or not. Nothing matters at all to me,” 


Cornelli returned in a most unfriendly manner. 


“No, this is not true,” said Dino, laughing kindly. “When one talks that 
way it shows that one cares a great deal and that one is full of bitter thoughts, 
just because one can’t have what one wants. I know that very well; I do 
exactly the same thing.” 

Cornelli was so astonished by Dino’s knowledge in the matter that she 
gazed at him dumfounded. 

“Oh, yes, I know how it is,” he repeated. “But you do not need to be bitter, 
because you lead the finest life anyone possibly could. I always think so each 
morning and evening when I go over to the stable to drink my milk. What a 
wonderful garden you have! I never saw such fruit. A whole tree full of plums 
and all the berries on the bushes! And then the two fine horses that are kept 
separately in your stable for you. Matthew has told me that your father drives 
with you every week and that you can have everything in the house and in the 
garden, for you are the only child.” 

“Oh, if only there were twelve or twenty children in the house, then 
everything would be different,” Cornelli broke forth passionately. “But I am 
always alone and never can say a word to anybody. And if one is made so that 
everybody hates and despises one, and if no one in the whole world can help 
one and everything gets worse all the time — You do not know how it is. I 
only wish I could die right away—” Here Cornelli burst into sudden tears. 
Putting her head on the table she sobbed violently. 


Dino looked quite frightened; he had never intended to make Cornelli sad 
and he could not understand what she had said. But he remembered that she 
had no mother and so he could understand her tears, for that was dreadfully 
sad. That seemed more cause for tears than that she was an only child. 

The thought filled him with deep compassion for her, and he said softly: 
“Come, Cornelli! It is terribly sad that you have no mother, but you must not 
think that therefore you are all alone and nobody wants to help you. PI be 
your friend and I’Il help you, but you must tell me what troubles you. I do not 
understand from what you have said. Please explain it all to me.” 

“No, I can’t do that, I can’t tell anyone,” Cornelli said between her sobs. 

“Oh, yes, you can. Don’t cry any more and I’ll help you. I can surely find a 
way. Please tell me.” 

Dino took Cornelli’s hand and gently pulled it away from her eyes. 

“No, no, I can’t,” she said timidly. 

“Oh, yes, you can. First of all, we’ll push your hair away. It is all sticking 
to your forehead and your eyes; you can hardly see.” Dino pushed the hair 


away as much as he was able; but it was still hanging down and sticking fast. 


“Oh, now you’ll see it, and then you’ll make a great noise, I know,” 


Cornelli exclaimed desperately. 


“I do not see anything except that you look a thousand times better that 
way than with these thick, drooping fringes all over your face,” said Dino. 

“No, let them be! I know exactly how it is,” cried Cornelli, making an 
effort to push her hair back again. “Only you won’t say it, because you want 


to be my friend. But I know it and everybody can see it and hate me.” 


“But Cornelli, why are you crying?” said Dino, full of astonishment. 
“T don’t know what you mean and I am sure you are imagining something. 


You must be, for one often does.” 


“No, I’m not, and there are people who can see it. You must not think that I 


imagine something, Dino; otherwise I would not be so frightened that I often 


cannot go to sleep for a long, long while. I have to think and think all the 
time. I know that it will get worse and worse and that I won’t be able to cover 
it up in the end. Then there won’t be a single person in the world who does 
not hate me when he looks at me. You, too, will hate me then, I know.” 

“I swear to you right now that I shall not hate you, whatever should 
appear,” Dino exclaimed enthusiastically. “Just tell me for once and all what 
you mean. Please do it, for I might be able to help you and give you some 
advice. Just tell me, for you know now that I will remain your friend in spite 
of everything that might turn up.” 

Cornelli still hesitated. 

“But will you still be my friend later on, when everything is still more 
changed and nobody else will be my friend?” she asked persistently. 

“Yes, I promise; and here is my hand!” said Dino, giving the little girl a 
hearty handshake. “You can see that I really mean it, for what one has 
promised that way, one can never take back. Now you can be sure that I shall 
always be your friend.” 

Cornelli’s face lit up with joy. It was obviously a great comfort to her to 
have a friend who would remain so for all time. 

“So now, Pl tell you what it is. But you must promise not to tell anyone in 
the whole, wide world about it, as long as you live.” 

Dino promised, giving his hand again for solemn assurance. 

“Look, here on both sides of my forehead,” said Cornelli now, hesitating a 
little and pushing the fringes of hair out of her face, “I have two large bumps, 
they grow all the time and especially when I frown. I have to make a cross 
face all the time, for I cannot be jolly any more and can never laugh again. So 
the bumps keep on growing and in the end they will be just like regular horns. 
Then everyone will hate me, for nobody else has horns. I can do nothing now 
but hide them, but in the end they will come through and then my hair won’t 
hide them any more. Then everybody can see it and people will despise me 
and children will be sure to throw stones after me. Oh!” 

Cornelli again put her head on her arms and groaned in her great trouble. 


Dino had listened, full of astonishment. He had never before heard anything 


like that. 

“But, Cornelli,” he said, “why do you frown all the time, if the bumps 
grow when you do it? It would be so much better if you would think of funny 
things and would try to laugh. If you always made a pleasant face they would 
perhaps go away entirely.” 

“T can’t! I can’t possibly do it,” Cornelli lamented. “I know that I make a 
horrid face and that I am so ugly that nobody wants to look at me. Whenever 
anybody looks at me I have to make a cross face, for I know that everybody 
thinks how horrid I look. I never can be happy any more, because I have to 
think all the time about that terrible thing on my head, and that it is getting 
worse. And I can’t help it and can do nothing. You don’t know how it is. As 
long as I live I have to be that way, and everybody will hate me. You could 
not laugh any more, either, if you were like that.” 

“You should try to think of quite different things and then you would 
forget it. Later on it would probably seem quite different to you. You keep on 
thinking about it all the time and so you believe in it more and more. Get it 
out of your head, then it will be sure to get better,” said Dino, who could not 
quite understand it. “Come, Pll tell you a story that will change your 
thoughts. Once upon a time there was an old copper pan — See, you have 
laughed already!” 


“Oh, that will be a fine kind of story — about an old copper pan!” 
Cornelli said. 


“Tt certainly is a fine story,” Dino assured her; “just listen: She had a step- 
brother who was a wash boiler — you see, you have laughed again! That’s the 
way! So they went together to Paris, where there was a revolution.” 

“What is a revolution?” Cornelli asked, quite thrilled. 

“See how the story interests you!” said Dino, thoroughly pleased. “You 
have no more wrinkles on your forehead, because you are listening well. 
Didn’t I guess what you have to do? Pll go on now. You call it a revolution 
when nobody wants to remain in their old places and everything goes to 


pieces.” 


“What do you mean by going to pieces? Do you mean it the way chairs 
begin to go to pieces when the glue comes off and the legs get loose and 
shaky?” 

“Just that way,” Dino assented. “When all laws and orders begin to go to 
pieces like chairs, when the glue is off and everything crashes and tumbles 
down; do you understand?” 

“Yes. And what happened?” Cornelli wanted to know. 

“The travellers liked that well,” Dino continued, “for they were full of 
discontented thoughts. The copper pan had thought for a long time that she 
wanted to be something else. She was tired of cooking greasy food and of all 
the time being full of soot at the bottom; she wanted to be something better. 
The wash boiler had similar thoughts. He thought he would be much better 
off as a nice tea kettle. He thought how nice it would be to stand on a fine 
table, so he wanted to get away from the laundry. 

“When they came to the revolution they joined in it, too. They became 
quite famous making speeches, for they both could talk very well. The wash 
boiler had learned it from the washer women, and the copper pan from the 
cook. So they were both asked what they wanted to become. The copper pan 
wanted to become an ice box; she wanted to sparkle outside with fine wood 
and inside with splendid ice. The wash boiler wanted to become a fine tea 
kettle and be able to stand on a finely laid-out table. So they both became 
what they had wished. 

“But the copper pan, who had been used to the cosy fire, began to shake 
and freeze when the ice filled her whole inside. Her teeth were chattering 
while she looked about to see if she could discover a little fire anywhere. But 
nobody ever brought any burning spark near her. She suffered the bitterest 
hunger besides, because she had been used to quite different nourishment 
from fat morsels roasting in her insides. Now she had to swallow little lumps 
of ice and nothing else. She was not a bit pleased with shining outside and in, 
for she had to think all the time: how terrible it is to starve and freeze to 
death. 


“The tea kettle meanwhile was standing on a beautifully set table. Many 
splendidly dressed young ladies and gentlemen were sitting around him and 
drinking tea out of fine china cups, and eating from lovely gold-rimmed 
plates. The tea kettle felt flattered and said to himself: ‘Oh, now I can be 
anybody’s equal.’ But one of the ladies said: ‘I can smell tar soap and I think 
it comes from this tea kettle. I wonder what that means?’ Her neighbor 
laughed and said: ‘I noticed it long ago. I hope it has not been used for 
washing stockings.’ So they looked at the kettle and sniffed and turned up 
their noses with disdain. 

“The tea kettle lost his assurance, for he knew quite well that many 
hundreds of stockings had been boiled inside of him. The poor thing had 
never guessed that the smell of tar soap would stick to him in his new shape. 
He felt very cramped and uncomfortable in the society he was in, and was 
possessed with the thought of getting away and returning to the place where 
he had been comfortable and had been held in high esteem, for he had really 
been a first-rate boiler. 

“Then suddenly the revolution ceased. The lady of the house who owned 
the ice box said: ‘I do not want the horrible ice box any more, which they 
have exchanged for my good old ice box. All the ice that comes out of it 
tastes of onion soup.’ The copper pan had always cooked this soup better than 
any other. ‘Lulu, throw it out to the old iron heap,’ said the lady. So Lulu, the 
butler, and Lala, the maid, took the ice box and with terrible might threw her 
down on the scrap heap, where old iron, bones and dirt lay in the back yard. 

“The ice box felt that all her limbs were giving way and that everything 
was going to end badly. She lamented: ‘Oh, if only I had not joined the 
revolution! If I had only stayed at home by the cosy fire! Oh, if only—’ And 
with that she cracked completely. 

“On the same day the young lady on whose table the kettle was standing 
said: ‘Now I have had enough of this horrid tar-soap boiler. I want a genuine 
tea kettle and not an imitation. Away with this thing!’ So the butler took the 
kettle and dashed him down to the heap of rubbish in the yard. It was the 


same rubbish heap where his step-sister had been thrown, and in his fall he 


broke his own and his step-sister’s last bones. Then he exclaimed in bitter 
pain: ‘Oh, if only I had not joined the revolution! Oh, if I were only home in 
the peaceful, steaming laundry.’ Then he was completely smashed by the old 
muskets that were used in the revolution and that had been thrown down on 


top of him. And this is the end of the story.” 


“Yes, they were right. If only they had not joined the revolution!” 
Cornelli said sympathetically. 


“Yes, and I am right, too,” Dino cried triumphantly. “Just see how much it 
helped you to forget your curious bump affair. You have no more wrinkles on 
your forehead and you have pushed all your hair away. You look entirely 
different; I hardly know you now.” 

Cornelli in very truth had been so eager in listening to the story that with 
one quick motion she had pushed the hanging curtains out of her eyes. She 
had been anxious not to miss a word, and the hair had bothered her very 
much. Her whole face had become bright and changed during the thrilling 
tale. 

“Just look at yourself!” Dino encouraged her, taking a little mirror from the 
wall and holding it in front of the little girl. 

“No, no, I do not want to see it!” she cried out. In the same moment she 
had pulled her hair back again over her eyes, and on her forehead appeared a 
lot of wrinkles. 

“Don’t get so excited!” said Dino, putting back the mirror. “But I am 
awfully glad to know a way to help you. I shall do it every day, but you must 
promise to come regularly. I am sure you’ll forget everything else that worries 
you, and in the end you’ll forget about it and so be gay again.” 

Cornelli shook her head. “No, you can’t prevent it from getting worse,” 
she said, covering her forehead with more hair. However, she took Dino’s 
hand as a promise to come again, for she had enjoyed her visit very much and 
was looking forward to repeating it. 

From that day on, Cornelli wandered over to Martha’s little house as she 


had always done. The old woman cried with joy when she heard the child’s 


merry laughter after all that time, for it had been a great grief to her to see the 
bright child so terribly changed. She loved to leave the children by 
themselves, for then they always seemed to enjoy themselves best. From time 
to time she heard their happy laughter; it thrilled her with joy, and she never 
wanted to interrupt it. She had seen how Cornelli behaved when listening to 
one of Dino’s stories; the little girl was as eager as if she were experiencing it 
all herself. In her burning zeal she would fling back her hair, her eyes would 
sparkle as in days gone by, and a brightly laughing face would regard the 
story teller. Everything else was forgotten for the time; but if something 
reminded Cornelli of her own life and troubles, all sunshine was suddenly 
gone from her face, her forehead clouded up, and the horrible sticky hair was 
again hanging over her eyes. 

So Martha always tried to leave the children undisturbed. She had many 
hopes for Cornelli on account of this daily intercourse with the charming boy, 
whose clear brow was never troubled and who could so quickly drive away 
the clouds from his friend’s face. 

As soon as Comelli left the little house and was approaching her own 
garden, everything changed back to the old condition. Martha, looking after 
the child, could always see the fearful looking hair that so strangely disfigured 
the little girl’s pretty face. Then she would sigh deeply and would say to 
herself: It seems like a disease, but who can help her? Oh, if our blessed lady 
had seen her child so terribly disfigured! 

Cornelli was very much surprised when she found that Saturday evening 
had come again, for the last two weeks had flown by very fast. 

She ran through the garden. Under the plum tree lay the last fully ripened 
dark gold plums. Cornelli picked them up; they were really splendid, but they 
had given her no pleasure that year. She took them with her and put them on 
Martha’s table. 

“Oh, what fine yellow plums! I am sure they taste as sweet as honey,” 
exclaimed Dino. “Are they from your garden? When the sun shines on them 
in the morning, all the branches seem to sparkle with reddish gold like a 


Christmas tree.” 


“Yes, they are from the tree. Do you want to eat them?” asked Cornelli. 

“With pleasure. But you must eat some, too,” said Dino. 

“No, I don’t want to,” Cornelli replied. “Just try whether they are good. If 
you do not like them, you can leave them or give them to the birds.” 

“Oh, but there is nothing that tastes as sweet and splendid as these golden 
plums!” cried Dino, while he was slowly eating one after another. 

“What a shame! I wish I had known how much you like them; you really 
ought to have told me,” Cornelli said. “There are none left on the tree and 
they are the last that were lying on the grass. But very soon we’ll have the 
best juicy pears — they are perfectly delicious, I think, even better — and 
then Pll bring you some every day.” 

“Yes, it certainly would be great to have a pear feast with you every day,” 
said Dino, looking admiringly at the last reddish plum before he ate it. “It is 
easy enough for you, Cornelli. You can stay right here under the pear tree, but 
I have to go away. I’ll have to spend my time behind the school house walls, 
regretting all that I have lost.” 

“But you are not going away,” said Cornelli with dismay. 

It had never occurred to her that this happy companionship could ever end. 

“Yes, I have to. If I could, I would stay here much longer with our good 
friend Martha. She is better than anybody I know except my mother, and she 
takes care of me as if I were a silkworm.” 

“Yes, and when you go, everything is over,” said Cornelli, speaking as if 
Dino were her enemy. Her eyes glowed at him from under her hair and she 
seemed to be accusing him of some bitter wrong. She now turned away, as if 
to say: Now I do not want to hear of anything more. But Dino understood her 
sudden anger. 

“No, Cornelli,” he said soothingly, “just the opposite will happen. It is not 
over at all, because it has only just begun. I have planned with Martha to-day 
that I shall come again next summer and the summer after and every year 
after that, till we are both old and gray.” 

But Cornelli only saw the immediate future before her and what was going 


to happen now; she could not look so far ahead. 


“Yes, but it is so long till next year, that you are sure to forget all about me 
a hundred times,” she said crossly, as if she were chiding her companion. 

“No, I won’t do that,” said Dino quietly. “I won’t forget you once, least of 
all a hundred times. I’ll prove it to you, Cornelli. Let us still have a good time 
together and enjoy the four remaining days that I can stay here. Let us look 
forward, also, to the time when I shall come again. Just think how much the 
kid will have grown by then! We shall be able to drive together. I’ll be the 
coachman and you’ll be the lady in the carriage. That will be splendid!” 

But Cornelli could no longer be really gay. She always saw the moment 
before her when Dino had to say good-bye, and when all their fun would be 
over. The morning really came fast enough when she had to take leave of him 
in Martha’s cottage. After Dino had driven away, Cornelli buried her head in 
her arms and cried piteously. Martha, too, was heavy of heart, and sat beside 
her, crying quietly. 

That same evening when dinner was done and Cornelli got up from table 
to leave the room, the cousin said: “You have not said a single word to-day, 
Cornelli. You seem to get worse instead of better! Ought your father find you 
worse on coming home than when he left?” 

“Good-night,” said Cornelli hoarsely, and left the room without once 
looking up. 

“There is nothing to be done with her; you can see it for yourself, Betty. 
You have thought that we could still produce a change for the better,” said 
Miss Dorner, after Cornelli had shut the door behind her. “What have we 
accomplished with our best efforts? We have tried hard enough for her 
father’s sake. How terrible it will be for him to live alone with her again! 
Instead of cheering his lonely life, she will only cause him worry and trouble. 
And what a sight she is! Have you ever seen an obstinacy equal to hers in all 
your life?” 

“No, never,” replied the friend. “It actually seems as if all the helpful 
words we have spoken had the opposite effect with her. Whenever we told her 
how terrible she looked, the disfiguring hair fringes always seemed to get 


worse. I should like to know what one could do to break her stubborn will. 


Maybe great severity would do it or bringing together Cornelli and other 
children; they might cure her by laughing at her.” 

“I do not believe so, for nothing seems to help,” Miss Dorner concluded. 
“My cousin himself, when he comes back, shall decide what to do with her. 
But I know that one thing is certain: whatever will be done, she will never be 


a joy to her father.” 


CHAPTER VII 


A NEW SORROW 


Ks 


AUTUMN HAD COME, and all the fruit trees in Mr. Hellmut’s garden were 
laden with gorgeous fruit. Bright red apples and golden pears were shining 
through the green branches; dark blue plums, honey sweet, fell here and there 
from the deeply weighted trees. Whoever passed the garden had to stand still 
and look, full of wonder, at this great abundance, and many a person was 
tempted to leap over the hedge and get one of the golden pears as a prize. 

Cornelli, staring in front of her, was sitting on the bench under the hazel 
nut tree. Matthew was just approaching from the stable; he wore his best coat, 
and one could see that something special was going on. 

“Do you want to come with me, Cornelli?” he asked, walking over to the 
bench where she was sitting. “I am just going to harness the horses. Your 
father is coming at eleven o’clock and I am going to drive down to the lake to 
meet him. Come with me! Our brown fellows will be sure to trot well, for 
they have had a long rest. Come along! It will be fun, I know.” 

Cornelli shook her head. 

“No?” said Matthew with disappointment. “I was sure you would not let 
slip a chance of driving gaily out into the bright morning to meet your father. 
Shall I get you down some pears? No pears, either?” Matthew went away, 
shaking his head. “If our master only had half a dozen boys and as many girls, 
how nice it would be here on the place. Then such splendid pears would not 
be hanging sad and forgotten on the trees.” Then he added, in a murmur: “Not 
even to care about driving with such horses!” 

Soon afterwards, Mr. Maelinger arrived, for it was time for Cornelli’s 
lessons. Most of the time the teacher sat beside his pupil shaking his head. He 
really needed all his patience to endure the total indifference she showed in all 


her tasks. To-day it was again the same. 


The two hours passed, and the carriage which was bringing home her 
father had just driven up in front of the house. Mr. Maelinger was filled with 
astonishment, for his pupil, instead of jumping up happily and running away 
to greet her father, looked shyly through the window and did not budge. 

“You can go, Cornelli; your father is here! We have finished our work,” he 
said, and with these words departed. 

Cornelli had heard her father coming into the house and had heard the 
ladies’ joyful words of welcome. She crushed a tear that had begun to trickle 
down her cheek and went over to the room where her father had just entered. 

“How are you, child? Have you come at last?” the father called gaily to 
her. “But how strange you look, Cornelli!” he went on with a changed voice. 
“What is it?” Cornelli had silently given him her hand and was shyly looking 
down. 

“What has happened to you? How odd you look! I hardly know you any 
more! Push away all that gypsy-like hair from your face! Why don’t you look 
at me pleasantly? Why do you keep looking away? For months I have been 
looking forward to this home-coming to my little daughter, who, I had hoped, 
would have gained much. So this is the way I am to find you, Cornelli.” 

Full of sorrow and anger, the father was gazing at the little girl. She had 
turned away and had not said a word. Her face, half hidden by the horrible 
hair strands, seemed to be covered by a gray cloud which threatened to break 
out in a violent rain. 

“We shall talk it all over later, Frederick,” said the cousin. “Let us first 
enjoy and celebrate the happy hour of your return and let us keep all 
troublesome thoughts away.” With these words, Miss Dorner led her cousin to 
the dining room, where the table was festively set with all the good dishes 
Esther knew were her master’s favorites. 

The Director’s thoughts, however, were so troubled that even the festive 
meal could not dispel them. He barely touched the food that was offered, for 
he could not take his eyes off his only child. She sat in front of him with 
bowed head, and only now and then looked up at him, quite shyly. The meal 


did not go through in a very festive spirit. It was noticeable that Mr. Hellmut 


had to force himself to the few words he spoke. His thoughts were elsewhere 
and were of a very disturbing nature. He got up from the table, as soon as 
possible, and hurried away. 

“He is going over to the works,” said Miss Dorner to her friend, following 
him with her eyes. Cornelli, too, had left the room as soon as her father had 
gone. “I think it has upset him more than I thought it would. He has to give 
vent to his excitement a little, and I hope that seeing the workmen over there 
will help him to get over his impression. I hope he will hear there many new 
and pleasant things — of much work and good business. It is hard for him to 
carry on his endless work for the sake of such a child, don’t you think so? But 
it can’t be changed.” 

After a while the Director came back again. He did not look much soothed 
or pleasantly surprised by what he had just heard. The ladies now sat down 
again to drink a cup of coffee with him. 

“They have spoiled many things for me over there,” said the Director, 
sitting down beside them. “Even if it should mean considerable loss, I can 
bear it, but I cannot stand the way Cornelli has changed. What a frightful 
sight she is, and how dumb and stupid she has grown. She did not show the 
slightest sign of pleasure at my coming and has not said a single word since 
then. She has hardly even looked at me and only sits there as if her existence 
were a real misfortune — I cannot stand it. What has happened to the child?” 
In his excitement Mr. Hellmut jumped up and paced about the room. 

“Nothing has happened to the child; at least, we know of nothing, do we, 
Betty?” said Miss Dorner. “We have both tried to teach her good manners, for 
we found that she lacked them sadly. We did it chiefly on your account. Sorry 
as I am to say it, Frederick, I have to tell you that the child’s disposition is so 
terribly obstinate one can hardly do anything with her. The more we fought 
against it and tried to bring her on the right path, the worse it got and the more 
she would insist on having her way. 

“What have we not said against this terrible disfigurement! And all for 
nothing! The more we said, the more Cornelli would pull her hair into her 


eyes. So I gave it up, for I saw that only physical punishment would help in 


such a case and I wanted to leave that to you; I did not come into your house 
for that. I do not even dare to decide if that would help. I have really never in 
all my life seen such a stubborn child. I shall certainly admire anybody who 
can bring her to rights.” 

The director had marched up and down the room with restless steps. Now 
he suddenly stood still. 

“But good gracious!” he exclaimed, “there must certainly be a way to help 
a child of ten years. Are there no means except chastisement to bring up a 
young creature like her? What an abominable thought! I will not believe such 
a thing! Can you give me no advice? What could I do? Ladies surely know 
how to educate a little girl. Something simply has to be done right away. I am 
to blame for my neglect and for leaving her too long in the wrong hands. Oh, 
what would my Cornelia say if she could see her child?” Mr. Hellmut threw 
himself down in his chair and put his hands before his face. 

“Please calm yourself, Frederick! It is not your fault at all, for you can’t 
fight against her disposition,” the cousin said soothingly. “We have thought of 
a way of helping the child. You might send her to a boarding school in town 
where there are a great many children and young girls. Children often help 
each other by rubbing up against one another and by noticing each other’s 
faults and mistakes.” 

“Do you think that this might help Comelli?” asked the father doubtfully. 
“Cornelli is not used to being rubbed against and laughed at.” 

“For that reason it would make a still deeper impression on her,” answered 
the cousin. “You can believe me when I say that this may be the only means 
to break her obstinacy, and I am not sure that even this will help. If such a 
school can’t break her will, nobody on earth can reform her; you can believe 
me, Frederick.” 

“She is still very young to be sent away from home,” said the father, full of 
pity. “But I fear that you are right. She could not get better here, only worse, 
and so it will probably have to be. Do you know of a boarding school you 


could recommend?” 


The cousin answered that she knew of one, and offered to take the 
necessary steps as soon as she was again at home. Miss Dorner hoped in vain 
that her cousin’s humor would change and that he would become again the 
merry and sociable companion of old days. He tried with all his might to be 
entertaining when they met at table; but he always had to glance at his little 
girl, who sat at her place dumb and seemingly afraid even to glance about her. 
A deep shadow always came across his features, and one could see that it was 
hard for him to mingle in the general conversation. 

Miss Dorner at last had enough of his unfriendly attitude. As a last means 
to break it and to shake him up a little, she said to him on the third day after 
his arrival: “It seems to me, Frederick, that you are too much occupied even 
to remember your duties as a host. We are thinking of going back to town. 
Are you willing?” 

“I understand your decision absolutely,” Mr. Hellmut answered politely. 
“You are right in telling me that I am the most unpleasant host that could be 
found, but I hope you understand that the change in Cornelli has spoiled 
everything for me and has only filled me with the thought of how to help her. 
I hope very much that you will visit my house again at a pleasanter time. You 
can order the carriage whenever you want it.” 

The cousin had not expected this answer. “You go entirely too far, 
Frederick,” she said angrily. “How can a man sacrifice everything and change 
all his ideas for the sake of such a child?” 

“You seem to forget that it is my Cornelia’s and my only child,” answered 
the Director. “But we shall not talk about it any more, because we could not 
understand each other. I am so grateful for your goodwill that I do not want to 
cause you any anger at the end.” 

Two days later the carriage stood before the door. Both ladies stepped in 
and Mina stepped in after them. The latter had known so well how to make 
herself liked by them that they were taking her to town, for Mina had wished 
to become a maid in the city to get away from country people. One of the 
ladies was to take her as chambermaid, but it had not been settled yet which 


of them would do so. 


Esther was terribly indignant because Mina was leaving a good house for 
no reason whatsoever. Since Esther had been managing in the Director’s 
home she had always felt the honor of the house to be her own. Full of 
resentment, she was standing behind her master, who was shaking hands as a 


last farewell. 


Miss Mina was looking towards the other side, where Cornelli stood: 
“Won’t you even give me your hand? This is not very friendly of you. 


That is just the way you are,” she said to the child in a low voice. 


Now Esther broke forth: “Miss Mina,” she called out as loudly as she 
could, “please be so kind as to tell the ladies on the trip who left the dusty 
marks on the sofa by standing on it. They were not from a child’s shoe.” 

Mina blushed a deep scarlet and Miss Dorner, full of astonishment, looked 
at her glowing face. She expected a fitting retort, but none came. 

“Go ahead, Matthew,” Miss Dorner ordered excitedly. She did not desire a 
further explanation. 

Mr. Hellmut had moved away. 

Cornelli now took Esther’s broad hand inside both her own and pressed it 
hard. A ray of joy flitted over her features, the first after a long, long time. 
“Oh, I am so glad that you said that, Esther; I am more glad than you can 
think,” she said eagerly. “If you had not said that, they would have thought all 
their lives that I had done it and denied it. But how does Mina know who did 
it?” 

“She knows, because she did it herself,” Esther replied. 

“Oh, oh! So she did it with her own feet,” Cornelli exclaimed. “It is better 
that she has gone then. We’d rather be left alone here, wouldn’t we, Esther, 
just you and I?” 

“Yes, indeed,” said the cook, full of satisfaction. “Just tell your father that I 
do not mind double work, but that I do mind deceitful ways.” 

Cornelli had not spoken to her father since he had come back. She was shy 
before him, because she realized that the sight of her displeased him. She was, 


however, quite sure that she could never change and always had to be like 


that. She was also certain that he would only abhor her more if he ever found 
out what was hidden under her locks of hair. She therefore went slowly and 
hesitatingly towards his room in order to give him Esther’s message. In 
former times she had always run to him gaily, whenever she had something to 
tell him. Since then things had changed. 

“Tt will never again be that way,” she said to herself. The thought seemed 
to weigh so heavily on her that she suddenly stood still. At that moment her 
father opened the door in front of which she stood. “Oh, here you are, 
Cornelli,” he said delightedly. “Did you want to pay me a little visit? We have 
really hardly seen each other. Come in here! I was just going to get you, for I 
want to speak with you.” 

Cornelli entered, not saying a word and avoiding her father’s glance. 

“Come, Cornelli,” he said, leading her through the room and sitting down 
beside her. “I have something to tell you that will make you very happy. You 
have changed so much during my absence and so little to your advantage that 
something has to be done for your education. It is high time. I shall take you 
to a boarding school in town, where you can be with many other children and 
young girls. You will have the chance to learn many things from them and to 
make friends with many. You will be sure to change there, then you can return 
to bring your father joy. I cannot enjoy you now, for I do not know what ails 
you. It may be better after you get some education. I expect to take you away 
next week.” 

Cornelli’s face became snow white from sudden terror. First she uttered no 
sound, but soon she burst into violent tears. 

“Oh, Papa,” she sobbed, “leave me at home! Pll be good. Oh, don’t send 
me to town to so many children! Oh, I can’t, I can’t. Oh, Papa, don’t send me 
away!” 

Mr. Hellmut could not bear to see Cornelli’s tears and still less to hear her 
supplications. “But for her own good it has to be,” he said to himself to 
strengthen his resolution. Cornelli’s lamentations were too much for him and 


he rushed away. 


Several hours later, the time had come for supper and he returned from the 
iron foundry. 

Esther came to meet him: “Oh, I am glad that you have come, Director,” 
she said excitedly. “When I went up to Cornelli just now she was crying. I 
wanted her to taste some of the little plum cakes she usually likes so much, 
but the poor child only shrieked: ‘Oh, leave me here, leave me here!’ Oh, Mr. 
Hellmut, what if Cornelli should get sick and die?” 

“Nonsense, Esther,” he returned; “children do not die from obstinacy.” 

The master of the house had tried to speak harshly, but he did not quite 
succeed. He ran straight upstairs to Cornelli’s room and saw the child on her 
knees in front of the bed. Her head was pressed into the pillows and she cried 
as if her heart was breaking. 

“Oh, don’t send me away, don’t send me away!” she cried as soon as he 
entered. 

He saw that Cornelli was trembling all over from fear and excitement. “I 
cannot endure this,” he said to himself, and seizing his hat ran out of the 
house. 

Martha was sitting in her peaceful little chamber, busy with her mending 
and thinking about Cornelli. She was wondering what would happen now that 
she was again left alone with her father. She wondered if the old days would 
come back, or if something new was going to be done for Cornelli’s 
education. The door was suddenly flung open and Mr. Hellmut entered. 

“Oh, Martha, I do not know what to do,” he said to her in a perturbed 
manner. “You simply have to help me. You knew my wife and you know my 
child and love her; and besides, she is attached to you. Tell me what has come 
over her. Since when has she been so frightfully stubborn? Was the child 
always that way, or has she only grown more stubborn lately? Have you 
noticed how she has changed in my absence?” 

“There is nothing so very much the matter with Cornelli, Mr. Hellmut. 
Cornelli is not an ill-natured child, I am sure of that. But won’t you take a 


seat, Director?” Martha interrupted her speech, placing a chair now here and 


now there for her visitor, who was running excitedly to and fro. But he 
refused, for he was too restless to settle down. 

“Tt was really a very abrupt and sudden change for the child, and it was 
hard for her to have everything so different all at once,” Martha said. “Even 
an older child might have become shy under those conditions, and Cornelli is 
still very young. It is hard for a small plant to have too much done for it all at 
once and too suddenly; it has to have time to develop, and the better the plant 
the more carefully it should be tended.” 

“I hope you are not trying to insinuate that it was not good for Cornelli to 
at last get into the right hands,” said Mr. Hellmut, standing still in the middle 
of the room. “I have to reckon it as a great blessing that she was thrown with 
ladies of culture and refinement, who could awaken in her everything that was 
good, noble and fine, and could teach her many things. My Cornelia would 
have done this herself, above all others, for she was in all those things the 
most striking example. The child has not a trace of her, not even in her looks; 
everything is lost that used to remind me of her.” 

“Oh, Mr. Hellmut, if I might be allowed to say anything else, I would only 
add one word,” Martha replied calmly. “I have always found that a little love 
goes further than many good rules. I know that a young child can be 
frightened by harsh words more than grown-up people realize. Afterwards 
they cannot understand the cause of the shy behavior which is the result. 
Cornelli has not lost her mother’s eyes, only one cannot see them under her 
hanging fringes.” 

“Yes, that’s it, Martha, this horrible disfigurement, this obstinacy which 
holds fast to it all. The shy, spiritless manner, the absolutely changed ways of 
the child hurt and worry me so. It takes away all my joy and all my courage 
and paralyzes all hope for the future. It has absolutely spoiled my life.” 

The visitor had gotten more and more stirred up as he went on. “So I shall 
help her in the only way I know of: I shall send her to a boarding school. I just 
told her about it and she acted as if she were absolutely desperate. I simply 
cannot look upon her terrible despair. I actually feel as if my Cornelia could 


have no peace in Heaven if she heard her child’s supplications.” 


“Oh, Director, if you could only keep Cornelli at home for a little while, so 
that she could calm down,” Martha said humbly. “Cornelli has had to go 
through so many new experiences lately that it would be good for her to stay 
quietly at home for a while. In the meantime you could get her more 
accustomed to the idea of leaving home, so that it would not scare her so 
dreadfully. I promise to do all I can too, Mr. Hellmut. I will tell her pleasant 
things about the school and the nice children that she might meet there.” 

“That is a fine idea, Martha,” Mr. Hellmut said, a little more calmly. 
“Please do all you possibly can to make the idea pleasant and desirable to the 
child. Do not forget, Martha, that you are my only help.” 

After these words Mr. Hellmut went away. 

“Oh, the good kind Director!” said Martha, following him with her eyes. 
“What help can old, stupid Martha be to him, I wonder. But I shall certainly 
do whatever I can.” 

Arrived at home, Mr. Hellmut went straight up to Cornelli’s room. She was 
still kneeling at her bed in the same attitude, and still crying bitterly. 

“Get up, Cornelli, and stop crying,” he said. “I meant well with you, but 
you did not understand me. You shall stay at home for the present; later on 
you may feel differently about it. You can go to Martha to-morrow. Listen 
well to her words, for she is your best friend.” 

Cornelli could not have heard a more consoling word. It sounded so 
hopeful after all the horrible news about going away. 

“Can’t I go to Martha right away?” she said longingly. 

“Yes, you can, Cornelli,” replied her father, “but you have not eaten 
anything yet.” 

“That does not matter,” said Cornelli, already running down the stairs. 

At last Cornelli was running again. She flew quickly up the little stairs and 
into Martha’s room. 

“I have to go away, Martha, but not right away. Papa says that I have to 
go,” the child called out on entering. “Papa told me to come to you; I think it 
was because I cried all the time and he wanted me to stop. But I won’t stop, 


unless you promise to help me to stay at home. I do not want to go to all the 


strange children. I couldn’t stand it; oh, no, I couldn’t! Oh, it would be 
dreadful. Please help me, Martha, help me!” The terrible fear in Cornelli’s 
voice and the sight of her swollen eyes went straight to Martha’s heart. 

“Come and sit down on your little stool the way you used to in the old 
times, Cornelli,” she said lovingly, “and Pll tell you something that will help 
and console you. It has helped me, too, and still does when trouble comes. 
You see, Cornelli, I once had to go through a terrible sorrow just as great as 
yours is to-day. I had to give a child I loved back to God. So I cried, as loudly 
as you are crying and even louder: ‘No, I can’t do it, I can’t!’ The more I 
fought against it, the more terrible I felt, till in the end I even thought I should 
despair. So I cried out in my heart: ‘Can nobody help me?’ And then I 
suddenly knew who could do it. I knelt down and prayed to God: ‘Oh, give 
me help, for thou alone canst do it!’” 

“Can I stay here if I pray like that, Martha? Will God help me right away?” 
asked Cornelli eagerly. 

“Yes, He will surely help you the way He knows is best for you, Cornelli. 
If it should be good for you to go away and you ask your Father in Heaven for 
help, He will bless your life away from home, so that it won’t be as hard as 
you have feared. If you pray to Him, you will get the firm assurance that 
nothing will be hard for you, because you have His help in everything you do. 
God is sure to ordain everything in such a wise way that happiness will come 
to you in the end.” 

“Did you have to give Him your child after all?” Cornelli wanted to know. 

“Yes, God took it to Himself,” Martha answered. 

“And could you get happy again, Martha?” 

“Yes, yes. The pain was very great, but I was consoled by the thought of 
my child’s peace. I knew how many ills he had been spared. God gave me the 
assurance that He meant well with both of us. With that thought I could grow 
happy again.” 

“T want to go home, now,” said Cornelli, suddenly getting up. It seemed as 


if something were drawing her away. 


“Yes, go now, child, and think of what I told you!” said Martha, 
accompanying her. 

“Yes, I will,” said Cornelli. She ran home quickly, because the desire to get 
to her room was urging her on. 

Cornelli had never prayed so earnestly and heartily as she did that day. 
Kneeling beside her bed, she confided all her sorrow to her Father in Heaven, 


and begged Him to make her happy once more. 


CHAPTER VIII 


A MOTHER 


Ks 


WHEN MR. HELLMUT sat down to his coffee in the morning he always 
found letters and newspapers on the breakfast table. 

“Good gracious!” he exclaimed on the morning after the ladies’ departure, 
“what correspondents have you in town, Cornelli? Here is a letter for you.” 


Cornelli, looking up from her cup, glanced incredulously at the letter. 


“Tt is really for you. Listen! Miss Cornelli Hellmut, Iller-Stream, 


Iron Foundry,” the father read. “Here it is!” 
Cornelli opened the letter under great suspense and read: 
DEAR CORNELLI: 


Only think! I am ill and have to lie in bed. The doctor has forbidden me to 
read and write, so this letter will be very short. It is very tiresome to be sick, 
for my sisters are in school all day. Mama always has a lot to attend to and 
Mux is still a very useless little fellow. Could you not come here and pay me a 
little visit? I should love to see you and should enjoy hearing all about Iller- 
Stream. You could tell me all about good old Martha, whom I love nearly as 
much as a grandmother, about your little kid and Matthew, the horses and 
everything else, and especially about yourself. I always had such a good time 
with you that I should be terribly pleased if you came to visit me. Please come 


very, very soon! Your faithful friend, 
DINO. 


When Cornelli was folding up the letter again, her father said: “Can 


I read it, too?” 


Cornelli promptly handed him her letter. 
“What friend is this that wants you to come to visit him?” the father asked 
with astonishment. “I expect you to cry immediately, though, for you might 


have to go to town.” 


“Oh, no, Papa, I really would love to see him,” said Cornelli. “It is 


Dino, who stayed with Martha this summer.” 


The father put down his spoon from pure surprise and looked wonderingly 
at his daughter. 

“How strange you are, Cornelli!” he said finally. “Now you suddenly want 
to visit a strange family. You only know this boy and you do not hesitate 
about it and are not even shy about appearing in your present condition.” 

“Dino knows me well and knows that I would come to see him alone. He 
will arrange everything for me so that I won’t have to see his mother or his 
sisters. He knows everything,” was Cornelli’s explanation. 

“That has no sense at all,” the father said curtly, and gathering up his 
papers he went away. 

Soon afterwards he entered Martha’s little house. 

“Here I am again. I wonder what you will say to me?” he called to the 
surprised old woman. “Here is a letter with an invitation which came for 
Cornelli to-day. It is from a boy who stayed with you. Who is he? Who are his 
parents?” 

This question made Martha fairly overflow with praises of the boy. She 
told Mr. Hellmut that she had never known a boy who was so polite and 
friendly to simple folks as this boy had been; he had been well brought up, 
had the most refined and charming manners, and was well educated, and at 
the same time so simple and childishly devoted to old, plain Martha. She had 
never read letters like the mother’s letter to her son, so beautiful, affectionate 
and elevating. He had always read them to her, and she had had to cry every 
time from sheer emotion. She had never before seen as beautiful linen as the 


boy had worn, and it had all been his two sisters’ work. 


“Martha,” the Director finally interrupted her, “according to your account, 
it would be a great blessing for my daughter to spend even a day in such a 
family.” 

“If you would really take her there, Director, I certainly would be happy — 
ah! I would not know a greater happiness.” 

Martha had to wipe her eyes, she was so stirred. 

“You shall know it, Martha. We’ll go tomorrow, and on the same evening 
you shall hear an account of all that happened.” With these words the Director 
seized her hand, and after shaking it heartily, departed. 

“Get everything ready, Cornelli! We are going to town to-morrow,” he 
called to his daughter, who sat on the garden bench quietly thinking. “Esther 
shall call you early, at six o’clock.” 

“Indeed, I shall,” came Esther’s voice through some open window. She 
was a good sentinel, for she always seemed to know what was going on in the 
house and its immediate neighborhood. 

Early next morning the two shiny brown horses were trotting down the 
valley. They had to go for four full hours, but that seemed a pure pleasure to 
them; the longer they ran, the more spirit they seemed to get, and Matthew 
had to keep them from galloping all the time. 

In her corner Cornelli meditated as to how she could tell the maid at her 
arrival that she wanted to visit no one but Dino, and wanted to be taken 
straight to his room. She planned also to forbid Dino to call his sisters and his 
mother, for she wanted to see him alone. She would pay Dino a long visit and 
then steal quietly away without being noticed. She was also reflecting about 
everything she wanted to tell her friend. First of all, she had to tell him that 
the news had at last come out regarding who had been standing on the sofa. 
She had told him all about this deep grief she had borne for so long. 

So they came to town much sooner than Cornelli had ever thought 
possible. The carriage was already halting before the hotel where her father 
usually stopped, and Cornelli jumped down. 

“Shall I come back again in four hours, Papa?” she asked. “I can find my 


way alone, for Dino has described it to me.” 


“Stop, stop! That is not the way; I am coming, too,” the father said. 

Cornelli was quite sorry not to be able to start off alone, for that had been 
her plan. Now everything was quite different. 

As Dino had written his exact address in his letter and the Director knew 
his way about town very well, they passed quickly from street to street till 
they reached a narrow little lane. Here stood the house they had been seeking. 
When finally four high stairs had been climbed, the Director stood on the 
highest narrow step where the door took up half of the standing room. 

“If the inhabitants correspond to their dwelling place, we shall probably 
not remain here very long,” he said, looking up doubtfully at the inconvenient 
entrance. 

“Dino does not correspond,” said Cornelli quickly. She had not quite 
understood her father’s words, but felt them to be an attack on her friend. 

“Climb up there, Cornelli, and pull the bell-rope!” he commanded. “When 
the door is open Pll probably find room to stand there, too.” 

Cornelli obeyed. A slender girl a good deal taller than Cornelli opened the 
door and looked with surprise at the new arrivals through a pair of dark and 
serious eyes. Cornelli retreated suddenly. 

“Well, what I see is not very dreadful,” the Director said, stepping forward. 

“How do you do, child. Is your mother at home, and can I speak to her a 
moment?” 

The girl who had opened the door was Nika. With great politeness she led 
the gentleman to a room and informed him that she would go at once to fetch 
her mother, who was with her sick brother. 

Upon her polite invitation the Director followed her, and settled down in 
an arm-chair. He looked about him with astonishment at the small but 
scrupulously neat room, which was decorated with several charming pictures. 

When Nika neared the door, Cornelli said to her in a low voice: “I want to 
visit Dino.” 

“Come, Pll show you the way,” came a small voice from behind the door. 
It was Mux, who had quickly hidden there to peep with curious eyes at the 


new arrivals. He came out and seizing Cornelli’s hand, pulled her away with 


him. The mother had heard the stranger’s voice and at this moment entered 
from an adjoining chamber. 

“She does not correspond, either, as Cornelli puts it,” the Director said to 
himself with a smile. He rose and introduced himself. “Following your son’s 
summons, Mrs. Halm, I have brought you my daughter,” he said. “She can 
stay a few hours with her sick friend, if that suits you, and then she can join 
me again at my hotel.” 

“I am so much obliged to you for the great favor of bringing her. My son 
has looked forward so much to this visit. We all know and love Comelli 
already from what he has told us about her. She has been so kind to him and 
has entertained him so well when he was alone in Iller-Stream that she has 
earned his and my sincere thanks. Could I not beg of you to leave Cornelli 
here for a few days, or at least for all of to-day?” 

“You are very kind, Mrs. Halm,” he replied, quite astonished to hear that 
his shy, unfriendly child should have furnished the boy any entertainment. 
“Those are just polite words,” he said to himself, but aloud he added: “I am 
afraid that it won’t be possible, for my child would not stay. She is very shy 
and has all kinds of peculiar habits, as you probably have noticed from her 


looks. Your daughter certainly looks different.” 


“T shall not keep Cornelli here against her will, of course, but may 


I hope to have your permission if the child should want to stay?” 


The rector’s widow had such a pleasing manner that it was hard to refuse 
her anything. The Director therefore gladly assented, for it was his wish as 
well as hers. 

“Certainly, Mrs. Halm, I shall joyfully give it,” he assured her. “What 
could please me more than to have my daughter in surroundings like these? 
But I am perfectly certain that Cornelli will desire to go back with me. Just 
the same, I want to thank you sincerely for your great kindness; it will help 
her to spend even a single day in your charming household.” 

The Director said farewell and departed. At the entrance door down stairs a 


school girl, carrying her schoolbag and books, ran towards him so violently 


that a collision could not be avoided, so the Director opened his arms wide 
and caught Agnes in them. Agnes always approached everything like a wind 
storm. She could not behave otherwise. The Director laughed heartily and so 
did Agnes. 

“T am sure you belong to Mrs. Halm, too,” he said, looking with pleasure at 
the lively face with the wide-open, bright eyes. How nice and trim everything 
was about her! 

“Yes, indeed,” she replied quickly, and ran away. 

“What a happy mother, what a happy woman!” said the Director to 
himself. “And to compare my child to such children. I cannot bear it! Such 
children, and mine beside them!” 

Dino had told his mother about his experiences in Iller-Stream and 
especially of his acquaintance with Cornelli. He had also related to her the 
child’s strange trouble, but she had had to give her promise to keep it to 
herself. It did not seem wrong to Dino to tell his mother, because she always 
knew everything he knew. When the invitation had been sent to Cornelli, Mrs. 
Halm had seriously told the children not to make any remarks about 
Cornelli’s hair in case she should come. She had told them not to show any 
surprise if Cornelli wore her hair in a rather strange fashion and not to notice 
it further; that was the way the mother wished it to be. 

Little Mux was very much pleased at having a new companion. He looked 
upon her as an old acquaintance, for Dino had talked so much about her. First 
he took her to see the kitchen. 

“But I am sure Dino does not sleep here,” said Cornelli, surprised. 

“No, this is the kitchen; there are no beds here,” Mux asserted. “But I shall 
show you first why Agnes cried one whole hour to-day, or perhaps it was 
two.” And Mux led his new friend to a whole pile of apple peels which lay in 
a bucket. “Isn’t Agnes stupid to cry when we get good apple tarts afterwards.” 

“But why did she cry?” asked Cornelli, full of sympathy. She knew exactly 
what it was like when one simply had to cry. 

“We don’t know,” retorted Mux. 


“But why does the maid not peel the apples?” asked Cornelli again. 


“There is no maid, except block-headed Trina,” Mux informed her. 

“Who is block-headed Trina?” Cornelli wanted to know. 

“She has to help; she is small and fat,” Mux described her. “Mama has to 
show her how to cook, and she has to fetch what we need and always brings 
the wrong thing. So Dino says: “We really must send block-headed Trina 
away.’ And then Mama says: ‘Trina has to live, too.’ And then she is not sent 
away after all.” 

Cornelli had great sympathy for Agnes, who apparently had a secret 
trouble like her own; she did not have to be afraid of her, as she was of the 
proud sister who had received her. 

“T am sure, Mux, that your other sister never cries. Are you not afraid of 
her?” asked Cornelli. 

“Not the least little bit,” replied the little boy. “She often makes a face, 
though, as if she wanted to cry and a thousand, thousand times she begins to 
when nobody knows why. I don’t know why, either, for she doesn’t tell me.” 

Immediately Cornelli’s great shyness of Nika changed into great pity. If 
Nika could not even talk about her sorrow, she might have the deepest sorrow 
of all. 

“Now we shall go to Dino,” she said, hurrying to the door which the little 
boy had pointed out to her. 

“But wait! I shall first show you our big picture book. You’ll love it,” Mux 
assured her. “There is something in it that looks just like you; it is an owl that 
has rags over its eyes like you. But you must not talk about it, because Mama 
has forbidden it.” 


“No, no, I don’t want to see the book. Please take me to Dino now,” 


Cornelli urged. 


Mux pulled Cornelli away from the kitchen at last and, not far from there, 
opened a door. 

“Are you coming at last, Cornelli?” Dino cried to her. He was sitting up in 
bed. He glanced happily at his approaching friend, and Cornelli, too, felt deep 


joy at seeing him again. The hours she had spent with him had been the only 


happy ones she had had all summer. Quickly sitting down by his bed, she 
began to relate to him everything that had happened in Iller-Stream since his 
departure. Dino asked many questions that Cornelli had to answer, and the 
time went by they knew not how. 

Mux had disappeared. As long as he could not have his new friend’s whole 
attention, he preferred to find out what was being prepared for dinner in the 
kitchen. 

Now the mother entered the room. 

“I have hardly seen you yet, dear child,” she said, taking Cornelli’s hand, 
“but I thought I would leave you and Dino undisturbed for a little while. You 
must have many things to talk over about your experiences and friends in 
Iller-Stream. Dino has looked forward so much to your visit. Please come to 
lunch now. Dino has to sleep a little while afterwards, and then you can go 
back to him again, if you wish.” 

A difficult moment had now come for Cornelli. She had secretly hoped 
that she would be able to spend all day alone with Dino, and that nobody else 
would notice her. Now she had to sit at table with Dino’s mother and sisters. 
Mux, however, was her consolation; he seemed so confiding and so friendly. 
She had felt immediately to her great discomfort how different and how 
horrible she looked in comparison with these charming children. When she 
had stood in front of Nika, who was so very pretty, she felt sure that the elder 
girl must be filled with disgust at the sight of her, even if she did not show it. 
Mux had seen her peculiarity immediately and had remarked upon it. And 
now Agnes would be there, too. 

That Agnes, as well as the proud-looking Nika, had a secret sorrow made 
Cornelli feel as if there were a bond between them. This gave her a little 
courage to follow Dino’s mother, who was waiting in the doorway. When 
Cornelli entered Agnes was standing, full of expectation, in the middle of the 
room. Going up to the visitor, she shook her hand. 

“I am so glad you came, Cornelli,” she said with animation. “Dino has 
talked so much about you that we, too, wanted to meet you.” 


“T want to sit beside you,” said Mux, dragging his chair to Cornelli’s side. 


“Just stay where you are! That is my seat,” Agnes cut him short. She could 
not be misunderstood, for she pushed back the chair and Mux quite 
vigorously. 

The mother had again gone out to the kitchen, so he could not get her help, 
which made him very angry. 

“Yes, yes, you always want to order everybody around all the time,” he 
cried out furiously, “and you even broke somebody on the wheel, once.” 

Now the mother entered. 

“Oh, Mama, Mux is saying such frightful things. Shouldn’t he go to bed?” 
Agnes called to her. 

Mux was just gathering up his strength to fight against this proposed 
punishment, when the mother cut short their quarrel. 

“No, no,” she said kindly. “To-day Cornelli is here for the first time and it 
is a feast day for us. Mux shall not go to bed, but he must sit down quietly in 
his chair and say grace; then all will be well.” 

Mux was soon calmed by the soothing words and the good soup’s 
delicious odor which penetrated his nostrils. So he said grace in quite a 
tolerable manner. Cornelli had been very much touched by his desire to sit 
beside her. She was anxious to do him a favor, too, and she tried to think of 
something that might please him. 

Directly after lunch Nika and Agnes had to hurry off to school again and 
the mother had to supervise Trina’s work, so Mux was entrusted with the task 
of entertaining Cornelli for a little while. That suited him exactly. 

“Now, I'll show you that Agnes has really broken a man on the wheel,” he 
said triumphantly. 

“But I don’t believe it, Mux. And why should the man have held still?” 
asked Cornelli. 

“You can read it here. See, it is written there!” said Mux, placing his 
picture book on Cornelli’s lap and pointing to a splendid colored picture. 
“Read what is written here,” he directed. “Dino once read it aloud to me and 


then I knew it.” 


Cornelli read aloud: “Agnes orders Rudolph von Warth to be bound to the 
wheel.” 

“Now you see it,” Mux said complacently. 

Cornelli did not quite know what the picture was supposed to mean, so she 
began to read the story that explained it. She read more eagerly each instant, 
for it was described so vividly that she had to consume one page after another. 

“Now you know it,” said Mux a little impatiently. “Now look at the goat 
wagon.” 

“But Mux,” Cornelli said eagerly, “it is quite a different Agnes, it is a 
queen. You must never think any more that your sister has done such a 
dreadful thing.” 

“Oh, but look at the goat wagon, now,” begged Mux, a little disappointed. 

“Why is the child here crying on the road? Just look how he is pressing his 
hands up to his eyes! Oh, he is so unhappy! Do you know why?” 

Mux shook his head. 

“Then I have to read it quickly,” said Cornelli. She became so absorbed in 
the story that she did not notice how Mux was pulling her and urging her to 
stop reading; he even shook the book. 

The mother came into the room now and said: “Dino has shortened his rest 
a little, for he is longing to see you again, Cornelli. Will you come?” 

Cornelli immediately shut the book, for she was extremely glad to go to 
her friend. She felt some regret, however, at having to leave the story 
unfinished; she would have loved to know what happened further. 

“So you like the book? It was the joy of all my children from the oldest to 
the youngest,” said the mother. Cornelli’s regretful glance at it had not 
escaped her. “You can look at it again later on, for we still have lots of time.” 

But Cornelli had to talk over so many things with Dino that the time had 
passed before they had thought it possible, and it was not long before Mux 
came running with the message that supper was ready. The meal had to be 
early because Cornelli had to leave immediately after it. 

“Oh, what a shame!” said Cornelli, jumping up because she knew her 
father did not like to wait. 


“Bring mother here, Mux,” said Dino, and the little one departed. 
“Wouldn’t you like to stay with us a few days, Cornelli? It would be so nice. 
Wouldn’t you like to? Oh, I think you would!” said Dino eagerly. 

Cornelli had quite a strange sensation. She hardly dared to say yes; it 
seemed so incredible to her that everybody in the house should be so friendly 
to her and really want her to stay. But that probably would not last if she 
remained and they got to know her better. Soon the mother came in with Mux. 
The little boy had heard Dino’s last words to Cornelli and had already 
announced to his mother that Cornelli was sure to stay, because Dino would 
not let her go. 

“Oh, I am so glad that you have settled it all between you! I am so pleased 
that you are going to stay, Cornelli,” she said, full of joy. “I was just going to 
propose it to you, and I am so glad that Dino has persuaded you. Your father 
has already given me his permission and all I have to do is to let him know 
right away. Now you can stay quietly together, for there is no hurry about 
supper.” 

The mother immediately wrote to Mr. Hellmut, and soon after that, fat 
little Trina was running over to the hotel. 

Cornelli had again settled down beside Dino with a mixed feeling of 
wonderful delight and fear. He noticed her timidity. 

“Oh, yes, Dino, I love to stay with you and Mux,” she assured him. “Your 
mother is so good to me, too, but I am afraid of your two sisters. I have to 
think of poor little block-headed Trina all the time, when she does everything 
wrong and does not know how to do otherwise; you all despise her for it and 
she can’t help it. I know what it is like to be so block-headed.” 

Dino had to laugh a little. 

“Why do you suddenly think of our Trina?” he asked. “Do not worry about 
her, for mother is very good to her. Just be happy, Cornelli, and do not 
imagine all kinds of things about block-headed Trina.” 

Cornelli did not say another word, but Dino noticed that she kept on 


thinking just the same. After a while the mother came to announce that it was 


time for Dino’s rest. The prospect of seeing each other again on the following 
day was a great consolation to them both. 

Then Cornelli and the mother went back to the room where the sisters were 
sitting at their school work. Mux was bending over his picture book, hatching 
out new ideas, no doubt. Just then the half grown Trina entered with a basket 
on her arm. While she was passing Nika’s chair, her basket got caught on it. 
Pulling violently to free it, she turned the chair around quite suddenly. 

“You are getting more awkward every day, Trina,” Nika said crossly. 

Cornelli blushed. She felt as if these words were meant for her as well. She 
must be just as awkward in Nika’s eyes as Trina was. The latter failed to 
excuse herself and from embarrassment became more clumsy in her 
movements. Cornelli understood this perfectly; that was what she always did, 
she knew it quite well. 

“Now we shall have supper,” said the mother, “and when the children’s 
work is done we shall all sing together. Don’t you sing, too, Cornelli?” 

“I probably do not know the songs, and so I can’t sing,” she replied shyly. 

After supper Mux fled back to Cornelli with his book. He wanted to renew 
his conversation with her, but his mother had a different plan. 

“Give your book to Cornelli, for it is time for you to retire,” she said. “You 
can join us again to-morrow.” 

Mux departed reluctantly. 

When his mother was firmly leading him away, he was still able to call to 
Cornelli: “Be sure not to go till I come back!” 

Cornelli felt quite frightened when her confiding little friend had gone. 
Now for the first time she was left alone with the two sisters. She wondered 
what would happen. But nothing happened. They were both so deeply 
occupied with their work that they did not even raise their heads. Cornelli 
now remembered the lovely story book. She had already begun a story and 
she simply had to know how it would end. So she began to read. As soon as 
she finished one story, a new wonderful picture would lead her to another 


story. 


Suddenly some splendid music sounded close beside her, and Cornelli 
started. Agnes was sitting at the piano close to her side and playing. Cornelli 
could not read any more, for Agnes played one lovely tune after another as 
quickly and easily as if it did not cause her any trouble. She knew from Dino 
that Agnes was not much more than a year older than she was. She listened 
with admiration to the beautiful melodies that were pouring forth from the 
instrument. Finally the mother returned. She had made her nightly visit to 


Dino and had had several things to say to him. 


“Mama,” Agnes called to her eagerly, “I am playing all the merry pieces 


I know to-night, for I have just finished my long composition.” 


“You are right, Agnes. And how are you getting along with your painting, 
Nika?” asked the mother. 


Nika replied quite sadly that she had hoped to finish it that day, but the 
days were very short now and she could not paint by lamp light. Her mother 
should see how little her work still lacked. 

“Tf I had one hour more of daylight, I could finish it,” she sighed. 

Nika placed a large painting under the bright lamp. It somewhat resembled 
the beautiful pictures which decorated the walls of the room. The colors in it 
were perfectly wonderful, and Cornelli had never before seen such a lovely 
picture. Sparkling crimson roses were hanging down an old wall and dense 
ivy was creeping up between them with shiny green leaves. An old oak tree 
was stretching large gnarled branches over the decayed wall, and below, a 
clear stream was peacefully flowing out to a meadow, where glowing red and 
blue flowers seemed to greet it joyfully. 

Cornelli stared at the lovely picture; she had never seen anything like this 
glittering stream, the painted trees and flowers; one seemed to hear the 
murmuring of the brook, far, far away through the meadow. It was all so full 
of life! And to think that Nika had painted it! Cornelli felt as if a deep, deep 
gulf lay between her and the two sisters, a chasm that separated her from them 


forever. 


The two sisters seemed to stand before her like two splendid creatures, full 
of beauty and fine gifts, while she stood there a stupid, awkward, block- 
headed Trina, whom nobody on earth ever could possibly love. Mrs. Halm 
gave Nika great encouragement by praising her work and urging her to begin 
promptly next day. 

Then she sat down at the piano, for they always concluded their evening 
with a song. 

Cornelli remained still. The rector’s wife urged her to join them, but 
Cornelli had had too many impressions that day to be able to sing. She knew 
quite well the old evening song that they were singing, for Martha had taught 
it to her long ago, but she felt as if she could not utter a note. 

At the end of the song Agnes suddenly exploded: “Oh, mother, that is 
nothing at all. When you are hoarse and Dino is in bed, our singing is 
frightful. Nika only squeaks like a little chicken with a sore throat.” 

“Well, then one has to stop singing,” said Nika, shaking her shoulders a 
little proudly. 

“No, the whole household has to sing, otherwise it is not worth anything,” 
Agnes declared. “It is a shame that the most beautiful thing in the world 
should be so little practiced.” 

After the song was ended the mother took Cornelli kindly by the hand and 
said: “I am sure that you are tired, dear child. I am going to take you to a tiny 
bedroom, for I have no larger one. Your door leads into Agnes’ and Nika’s 
room,” she continued, when she was standing with Cornelli in the little 
chamber. 

“You can open the door and then you are practically all three in a single 
room.” 

Then she said good-night cordially and wished Cornelli a good rest. 

Nika and Agnes quickly said good-night, too, and then Cornelli was alone 
in her room. 

She had no desire to open the door, for her shyness had only increased 
since her arrival. How high the two stood above her! Cornelli was not a bit 


sleepy and kept on thinking of all the things that had happened to her that day. 


What did Agnes mean when she spoke about the most beautiful thing in 
the world? Did she mean singing? That was not the most beautiful thing by 
any means. The most wonderful of all was a painting like Nika’s, with lovely 
roses and trees and the meadow with clear water. At last Cornelli’s eyes 
closed, but she kept on seeing the flowers and seemed to be looking up 
admiringly at Nika, who stood beside her, tall and beautiful. Cornelli thought: 
If she would only say one pleasant word to me. Then Nika turned around to 
her and said: “You are an awkward, block-headed Cornelli!” All this Cornelli 
saw and heard in her dream. 

Agnes said to her sister in the other room: “If only Cornelli would say 
something! One cannot tell what she is thinking about. How could Dino find 
her so amusing, and become her friend? She sits there all the time and never 
says a word.” 

“That is her least fault,” Nika returned. “But it is horrid that she insists on 
looking like a wild islander. I do not understand why Mama did not push the 


frightful locks out of her eyes.” 


CHAPTER IX 


A GREAT CHANGE 


Ks 


NEXT MORNING Mux had hardly opened his eyes when he desired to go 
again straightway to Cornelli, for this had been promised him the night 
before. Before he succeeded, however, he had to submit to his usual fate in 
the morning. He ran into the room at last, neatly washed and combed and with 
cheeks shining like two red apples. Cornelli was already sitting in a corner of 
the room, listening attentively to Agnes’ playing. He flew towards her and 
saw his beloved book already in her hands. 

“Oh, now we shall read and tell stories all day long,” he called out happily. 
“All the others have to go to school.” 

But Mux had forgotten that breakfast came first of all. After the meal the 
two sisters departed, but Dino knocked and clamored for Cornelli to come to 
him. Mux loudly protested against this and only calmed down when Cornelli 
promised to keep him company during Dino’s rest hour. He kept on objecting 
and murmuring to himself even after she had gone. 

Cornelli was quite thrilled and overcome by the thought that anybody 
should love her so, and it did her more good than anything else. As soon as 
she came to Dino’s room he asked her if she would read to him, too, for he 
had found out how much she enjoyed reading to Mux out of his picture book. 

“Have you entertaining books, too?” asked Cornelli with hesitation. In her 
mind she saw her own beautiful books at home, that she had left alone 
because so many things in them had been unintelligible. 
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“I should say so! You just ought to see them,” said Dino. “Please take 
down the book called ‘Funny Journeys.’ There are pictures in it, too. They are 
not as big as in the other book and are not colored, but they are so comical 


that they make one laugh all the time.” 


Cornelli got the book down, and in a little while merry peals of laughter 
filled the room. The mother, who heard, was happily smiling and saying to 
herself: “No, no, all is not yet lost.” 

So the week passed by. Cornelli spent most of her time reading aloud to 
Dino and to Mux. She grew more eager all the time in this occupation, and if 
Mux would suddenly want to play with soldiers, Cornelli would say: “You 
can easily play that alone. Let me read this and later Pl tell you all about it.” 
So she had soon finished reading the whole big book. 


Cornelli had so far scarcely become acquainted with the two girls, and 
Nika had rarely spoken to her. On Saturday morning the mother entered 
Dino’s room just after Cornelli had finished reading such a funny tale 


that both children still laughed aloud at the remembrance. 


“Children, to-morrow Cornelli’s father is expecting to hear from me. He 
will want to know if he is to come to fetch her home, or if he is to leave her 
here another week. Cornelli herself shall decide, but we all want her to stay.” 

“Don’t go, don’t go! Tell him not to come for a long while,” Mux implored 
her. The little boy had slipped in behind his mother and was keeping a tight 
hold on Cornelli, as if her papa might come at once to pull her away. 

“No, no, Cornelli, you won’t go away yet,” Dino now said. “To-morrow I 
am allowed to get up for the first time and you must be there to see if I can 
still walk. After that you must stay here till I go to school; won’t you, 
Cornelli? You don’t want to go, do you?” 

“You must not urge her too much,” said the mother. “Maybe Cornelli 
would rather go home, and by your talking you might keep her from saying 
so.” But being urged by the two children was such a joy to Cornelli that she 
never even hesitated. 

“T should love to stay,” she said. 

“Oh, how splendid!” Dino exclaimed. “Please ask for at least two or three 
weeks, Mama. It is so nice to have Cornelli with us.” 

“T shall ask Cornelli’s father to let us have his daughter a while longer,” 


said the mother, “I cannot possibly settle the time, her father will do that.” 


“Oh, yes, a while longer is just right. Then it is so easy to ask for a little 
more time, for we can say that we meant that by a little longer,” said Dino. 

The same day, later on, while Dino was resting, Cornelli was sitting with 
Mux. They were both so happy over the prospect of remaining together that 
Mux opened the piano and asked Cornelli to sing with him. Cornelli could not 
play, so promised that she would try to sing. She asked Mux to choose a song, 
but he knew none. 

“You sing one,” he proposed, “and I might know it, too.” 

Cornelli was just in the mood to sing once more. She began a song with 
her bright, full voice and Mux listened admiringly. 


The snow’s on the meadow, 
The snow’s all around, 
The snow lies in heaps 
All over the ground. 
Hurrah, oh hurrah! 
All over the ground. 


Oh cuckoo from the woods, 
Oh flowers so bright, 
Oh, kindliest sun, 
Come and bring us delight! 
Hurrah, oh hurrah! 


Come and bring us delight! 


When the swallow comes back 
And the finches all sing, 
I sing and I dance 
For joy of the Spring. 
Hurrah, oh hurrah! 
For joy of the Spring. 


Suddenly the door flew open and Agnes burst into the room. 


“But why didn’t you ever say anything?” she cried out. “To think of it! 
Why did you never say a word, Cornelli?” 

“But what should I have said?” Cornelli asked, very much frightened. 

“You must not be afraid,’ Mux now calmed her, “Pll help you, if she 
should want to hurt you.” 

“Don’t be so unnaturally stupid, Mux!” his sister ejaculated as she ran to 
the next room. Here her mother was already standing in the open door. “Have 
you heard it, Mother? Come out and let Cornelli sing her song again!” 

“Yes, indeed! I have heard it with pleasure and great wonder,” said the 
mother, approaching Cornelli. “You have a voice, dear child, that we all 
should love to hear again. Have you often sung before?” 

“Oh yes,” said Cornelli. “Martha has taught me many songs, but—” 

“What do you mean by but?” Agnes quickly interrupted her. “I know now 
what a voice you have. I have to go quickly to my music lesson, but you must 
sing a lot with me to-night. No buts will be allowed then.” 

“Oh, Cornelli, won’t you sing with us tonight?” asked the mother kindly. 
“We know now how well it sounds, and I do not see why you should still 
hesitate.” 

“T can’t sing properly when I am afraid, for then it does not sound well,” 
Cornelli replied. 

“Why should you be afraid?” asked the mother. “You know us all so well 
now.” 

“Oh, because I am not like Agnes and Nika. I can’t do anything they do 
and I don’t look the way they do,” said Cornelli. With these words she 
frowned again in the old way, so that one could see it through the thick 
fringes of hair that covered her forehead. 

The mother said no more and went out. 

“Just stay with me, Cornelli; then you don’t have to be afraid of anything,” 
Mux said protectingly. “I am afraid of nothing in the whole world — except 
of the dark,” he added quickly, for he had seen Cornelli’s penetrating eyes 
looking at him through her hair, and felt that he had to tell the truth, for she 


was sure to find him out. “No,” he continued, “I won’t be even afraid of that 
if you stay with me all the time.” 

Agnes had finished her school work sooner than ever that day. She ran to 
the piano and called to Cornelli: “Come here! Mux can play alone, for we 
must sing now.” 

So Cornelli went up to the piano. 

“T shall sing the first stanza of this song and then you can sing it with me 
the second time,” Agnes said and began: “The beauteous moon is risen.” 

“Oh, I have known that song a long time. Shall I sing the second voice?” 
asked Cornelli. 

“What? Can you really sing second voice? Can you really do it? Oh, that 
would be wonderful! Go ahead and do it!” said Agnes excitedly. 

So the two girls sang alone together, for Nika had not finished her work, 
and the regular time for the evening songs had not yet come. Agnes was 
radiantly happy while she was making experiments with a new voice. 

Nika was still absorbed in her work, the mother only entered the room now 
and then, and as Agnes was singing with her, Cornelli did not have the feeling 
that anybody was listening. So she sang quite freely and let her whole, full 
voice flow out. Agnes became more eager all the time, and it really sounded 
as if a whole chorus were singing in the room. 

At last the mother stood still, and Nika, lifting her head from her work, 


listened, too. 


When the song was done, Agnes clapped her hands and said: “Oh, Cornelli, 
your voice is as clear as a bell! Oh, if I only had a voice like that! 
What wonderful things I could sing then! Do you know many songs, 


Cornelli? Just tell me all you know.” 


Cornelli looked over the song book before her. She knew quite a number of 
the songs in it, for Martha had taught her many. 

Agnes was in raptures: “Oh, now our evening songs won’t be like a feeble 
chirping any more; now everything, everything will be different!” she cried 


out. Suddenly struck with a new idea, she ran over to her other music books. 


She got a book of songs for two voices, which she had only been able to 
use at her music lessons and never at home, for Nika could not join her. 
“Come, Cornelli, try to sing after me now. This is your part, and when you 
know it, I’ll sing mine. Here are your notes,” she instructed Cornelli, and with 
that she began to sing. 

Cornelli did not know the notes very well, because Mr. Maelinger had not 
instructed her very deeply in that subject. Her ear, however, was correct, and 
she could immediately repeat a melody. Agnes began with the easiest songs, 
and it did not take Cornelli any time to learn them. She soon knew where to 
pause and where to take up her part again. So a second piece was started and 
soon a third. Then they repeated them all again and before long they could 
sing three songs quite well. 

“Once more, once more,” Agnes urged her. It went better every time, and 
in the end they sang together perfectly. Agnes jumped up from her seat and 
exclaimed: “Oh, you are a wonderful Cornelli! Who would have thought it? 
Please do not go home yet. Stay here, and then we can sing together every 
day. Have you heard it, Mama?” 

The mother affirmed it and told them that she and Dino had both enjoyed 
the singing. Dino had asked to have his door kept open, for he had wanted to 
hear it all. 

“Do you know what we’ll do, Cornelli?” said Agnes. “To-morrow morning 
we’ll study a festive duet. We shall greet Dino with it when he comes back to 
this room again for the first time.” 

Cornelli gladly agreed. 

It was time now for their accustomed evening song, which had been put off 
longer than usual that day. Agnes was of the decided opinion that it was not 
suitable to end this day with a mild evening song. She suggested a loud hymn 
of praise and thanks. She started it with enthusiasm, and all the others soon 
joined. 

The unexpected joy and great friendliness Agnes had shown had made 
Cornelli so happy and astonished that she sat a long time on her bed in the 


little room. She was wondering to herself why she could never be quite happy 


in spite of everybody’s goodness, but she knew soon enough why this was so. 
Her old fear had not left her. She fully realized that she looked different from 
other children and that her horns would get worse, till they could not be 
hidden any more. Then everybody would think what Mux had thought, even 
if they did not say it. 

Next morning, when Cornelli had just gotten up, Mrs. Halm entered her 
room. “Cornelli,” she said, taking the child’s hand, “you have made us all so 
happy! You have done much for Dino by helping him to pass many pleasant 
hours, and you have entertained my little restless Mux so wonderfully that he 
can hardly live without you any more. I should like to do something for you 
now; I should love to make you look festive to-day and get rid forever of 
everything that disfigures you.” 

The mother had already begun to smooth out the child’s thick hair. 

“Oh no, oh no, please don’t do it!” Cornelli cried out, “then everything will 
be lost. I want to go home, oh, I must go home! Oh, they will all laugh at me 
and they won’t like me any more. Oh, you don’t know how it is.” 

“T know everything, dear child,” the mother said quietly. “Dino has told me 
everything. Don’t you know, child, that I love you? You know, Cornelli, that I 
would not do anything that might hurt you the least bit, or that would not help 
you. I want to free you from an error, Cornelli.” 

“No, no, it is not an error, surely not,” Cornelli called out in her great 
anxiety. “My cousin said it and Miss Grideelen said it, too. They saw it, and I 
know it. Oh, please don’t brush my hair away.” 

“Cornelli,” the mother went on calmly, “the ladies told you they saw little 
horns on your forehead, that got bigger every time you wrinkled up your 
brow. You are afraid that this is really so and that it is getting worse. You 
understood it in a way they did not mean. They only wanted to tell you that 
when you frowned you looked as if you had horns on your forehead, and they 
said it to keep you from frowning. They meant well by you, but you 
misunderstood them. But you can understand me. Just let me help you to be 


happy again. 


“Have you any confidence in me, Cornelli? Tell me, do you think that I 
would do anything that would make you repulsive in the eyes of everyone? 
Do you believe that? I know you don’t, child!” Cornelli only groaned a little. 

With nimble hands the mother had in the meantime kept on smoothing and 
combing the child’s heavy hair. It already lay beautifully parted on both sides 
of her face. The brown, wavy hair framed a snow-white brow, for not a ray of 
sunshine had penetrated through the hair all summer long. The mother 
finished the two heavy tresses and wound them about Cornelli’s head like a 
crown. Smilingly the mother looked into Cornelli’s face. The great change 
had thrilled her with joy. 

“Now come with me to the children. We shall see if they can notice any 
change,” she said, and taking the little girl’s hand, she led her away. Cornelli 
was extremely glad to enter the room at the mother’s side, for she would not 
have dared to go alone. When the door opened, she looked shyly at the floor. 

Mux had already been waiting for his companion and now ran to meet her. 
“What have you done, Cornelli?” he cried out in sudden surprise. “Your 
forehead looks quite clean and neat, and you have shiny eyes like a canary 
bird, and you don’t look like an owl any more.” 

“Why Cornelli! You are transformed!” Agnes exclaimed. “Just let me see 
you. Make a little room, Mux! No, I don’t know you any more. It is fortunate 
you did it, for it is a pleasure to look at you now.” 

“Your mother has done it,” Cornelli explained confusedly, for she was 


quite overcome at all these manifestations of joy. 


Nika also glanced up at her. “You are a different child, Cornelli, and 


I do not see how you could ever have gotten the way you were.” 


These words were said in such a charming manner that a deep sensation of 
well-being filled Cornelli. She tried to fight against it, however, for she did 
not think it possible that she should suddenly become freed from her horrible, 
sickening fear. 

Agnes was very anxious to practice their song for the festive reception of 


the newly risen Dino, and Cornelli, too, was filled with ardor. The two 


children kept up their singing quite a while, for Agnes could not weary of 
trying the songs for two voices which she had never before been able to use. 

Dino did not come until lunch time. Though he was still very pale, he felt 
extremely lively. “Hurrah, Cornelli!” he cried out as he entered the living 
room. “Now you look again the way you used to in Iller-Stream when you 
forgot to pull your curtains over your brow. You even look better than that, 
Cornelli, you look perfectly splendid! Another hurrah for this great joy!” 

The next moment a surprise came for Dino: the lovely festive song which 
Agnes and Cornelli were singing in his honor. The voice of the latter was full 
of purity and strength, and Dino kept on signalling to Nika over and over 
again, saying in a low voice: “Do you hear it? Do you see it? Do you notice it 


at last?” 


It was quite evident that two had not been of the same opinion about 
Cornelli till that day. 


So they all had a merry feast. In Cornelli’s heart the feeling of delicious 
well-being gradually began to drive away all other sensations. Her old gaiety 
broke forth boundlessly and roused all the others as well to great merriment 
and joy. Dino looked quite well again, and his eyes fairly beamed with 
happiness. Even the mother joined in their gay mood, and she had to glance 
over and over again at her two daughters, who had seldom shown such 
unclouded joy. She heaved a secret sigh, however, and asked herself: I wonder 
how long this happiness will last, for we have hard times before us. 

“Wasn’t I right, after all?” Dino said to his sisters, when Cornelli had 
retired and the family separated at bedtime. The sisters till now had made 
disparaging remarks to him about Cornelli. “We do not see what attracts you 
in her,” they had said. “We don’t understand how you can find her 
entertaining,” and so on. 

When Cornelli was alone in her room that night, she felt as in a dream. 
What had happened to her? Was it really true that the great sorrow which had 
weighed on her and had taken all her joy away had forever disappeared? The 
mother had told her firmly that it had been an error, and the children had 


proved it to be so by their reception of her. So she could be happy again as 
she had always been. Cornelli was filled with joy and praise to God at this 
thought. 

“How wonderfully God has led me,” she said in her heart. She 
remembered how anxiously she had prayed to Him to prevent her from being 
sent to town. Now she had come to town, but in such a different way from 
what she had feared! She had been freed from her trouble by going away. 
Martha had certainly been right and she would always try to remember this. 
In the future she would pray to God that she might do everything according to 
His will, and she made up her mind that she would never again try to force the 
fulfilment of her own wishes. She felt that she owed the good Lord in Heaven 
especial praises, so she lay down to sleep quite late, and because of her 
happiness, even stayed awake a long time after her prayers were said. 

“T have to tell you something, Cornelli,” said the mother next day, when all 
the family was peacefully gathered around the supper table. “You know that I 
have written to your father asking him to let you stay here a little longer. He 
has answered me, saying that he would be very pleased if his little daughter 
could stay with us for a year and could take all the lessons that my daughters 
are taking; but he leaves you free to decide about it. So you must write to your 
father to let him know the answer to his proposal. 

“Oh, you must stay here, Cornelli. Won’t you please stay?” Dino 
exclaimed. “Then you can be here till summer time and we two can go back 
to Iller-Stream together, for it is quite settled that I am going again to our 
good old Martha.” 

“And Pll go, too,” Mux said with conviction. “Do you know, Cornelli,” he 
whispered into her ear, “Pll stay with you all the time in your own house and 
Dino can go alone to old Martha.” 

Agnes was simply enchanted with this new prospect. “Oh, how wonderful, 
how wonderful!” she exclaimed over and over again. “Now we can have 
singing lessons together and sing again at home. Oh, that is too wonderful!” 
Nika also begged Cornelli to stay. “I hope you will tell your father that you 


intend to remain with us, Cornelli,” she said. “We are only just beginning to 


know you well.” 

Cornelli’s eyes sparkled with pleasure, for now the whole family wanted to 
keep her with them. Suddenly a thought flashed through her. When her father 
had threatened to send her to town for a year, she had been terribly upset, and 
now the year spent in town with this family seemed like pure pleasure. How 
different everything had been from what she had thought and feared. 

“I should love to stay here!” she exclaimed with deep emotion. “Can I 
write to Papa now?” That suited Mrs. Halm exactly. Sitting down beside 
Cornelli, she also wrote to Mr. Hellmut, and both letters were sent at once. 

Two days later Mr. Hellmut was sitting at the breakfast table, looking at his 
mail. First of all he opened a fat envelope which had come to him from town. 
There were two letters in it which caused him great surprise. Mrs. Halm wrote 
that all the members of her family had joyfully received his proposal to leave 
Cornelli with them for a longer stay. She told him that they had all become so 
fond of Cornelli that she would have left behind a feeling of real loss. 


Cornelli’s letter read as follows: 
DEAR PAPA: 


I should love to stay here, for the mother and all the children are very good to 
me, and I love them dearly. I should also like to learn lots and lots of things. 
Nika and Agnes know so much and are so clever, and I should be so glad to 
learn what they know. I shall be unspeakably happy if you will let me stay. 
Please give my love to Martha, Esther, and Matthew. 


YOUR CORNELLI. 


After reading the letters, the Director shook his head. “What on earth has 
happened?” he said to himself. “A few weeks have hardly passed since they 
told me that this child could not be set to rights, and I have myself seen how 
stubborn she was and how strangely she behaved. And what a change already! 
However, I must not take literally what has probably been written in a 


moment of excitement.” 


Mr. Hellmut was very glad about Cornelli’s intention to remain in town, 
for thus his greatest care had been taken from him. A lovely woman, who 
with her children had made a most favorable impression on him, had 
promised to devote herself to his child, and he only wondered how long the 
present arrangement would last. 

Mrs. Halm had soon arranged a regular course of studies for Cornelli. 
Agnes was very anxious for her to start music lessons right away, for she 
thought that that was the most important thing. Cornelli herself was eager to 
do this, for she wanted to learn everything that Nika and Agnes were learning. 
So she threw herself with fresh energy into all the fields of study that were 
opened to her. 

Dino also was going to school, for he had entirely recovered. Every 
morning the four children started out gaily, talking eagerly while they walked 
down the street, until they finally separated for their various schools. If they 
met again on their way home, they were still more lively, for they would tell 
each other all their experiences. Cornelli surpassed them all in that respect. 
She had the talent of describing everything in such a funny and vivid fashion 
that she made them all laugh. 

Mux alone was unhappy in these days, for he had lost his beloved 
companion. Full of anger, he would meet the four laughing school children 
when they were coming up the stairs and would say: “If I owned all the 
schools I would certainly burn them.” 

“But I hope not all the teachers, too, Mux,” said Dino, “for then one would 
have to tell an even worse tale about you than you were telling about Agnes.” 

The door between Cornelli’s and the sisters’ room was always open now, 
for they all had wished it. There was not a single evening on which they did 
not make use of the last moment for talking to each other about their mutual 
interests. 

Cornelli was filled with admiration for Nika and for everything she did. 
She could not understand how Nika, who was so lovely and could do such 
wonderful things, could have a sorrow. She had never forgotten about it, 


because she had often noticed that the young girl suffered from some grief. 


Even Agnes often stopped laughing quite suddenly. She would say: “Yes, 
Cornelli, it is easy for you to be jolly. It is easy for you.” So Cornelli knew 
that Agnes also carried a care about with her. When Agnes frowned and made 
dreadful wrinkles, Cornelli was quite sure that then her sorrow was hurting 
her. She would have loved to help her, but she had never asked her friends 
about it. She knew that she had been glad when nobody had asked her about 
her own trouble. 

One day it happened that Agnes came home from her music lesson quite 
upset and terribly excited. “Oh, Mama,” she called from the door, “the teacher 
has given us the pieces today which we have to play for our examinations. He 
has given me the most difficult one, and while giving it to me he said: ‘I shall 
really make something fine out of you.’” 

Agnes was throwing her music sheets away as if they were her greatest 
enemies; then she ran away to her room. There she threw herself down on a 
chair and began to sob loudly. Cornelli had followed her, for she was filled 
with sympathy. Putting her arms about Agnes, she said: “Tell me, Agnes, 
what makes you cry. I know what it is like to have to cry like that. But why do 
you do it now, when your teacher has just praised you?” 

“What good is that to me?” Agnes burst out. “How does it help me to play 
ever so well? What good would it ever do me even to practice day and night? 
Nika and I can only keep on one year more, and then everything is over. Then 
she can’t paint any more and I can’t have any more music lessons, for we 
shall have to become dressmakers. We won’t even have time to go through 
the higher classes in school. I would a thousand times rather travel through 
the world and sing in front of the houses for pennies — yes, Pll do that!” 

“Can’t your mother help you?” asked Cornelli, remembering the mother’s 
help in her own case. 

“No, she can’t; and she is very unhappy herself. There is not a soul on 
earth who could help us, for our guardian says that it just has to be.” 

Cornelli was quite crushed by this explanation, for now she understood 
quite well why Nika often had such sad eyes. The hopeless prospect made 


Cornelli’s heart heavy, too. When Agnes had had such a passionate outbreak, 


she did not regain her composure for several days. Then Nika would not say a 
word, either, and the mother only looked very sadly at her children. 

Then Dino also became silent, for he knew what tormented his mother and 
his sisters. He would have loved to help them, but he knew no way. So 
Cornelli could not laugh any more, either, and her friend’s great sorrow 
weighed on her, too, for she had experienced a heavy grief herself and had not 


forgotten what it was like. 


CHAPTER X 


NEW LIFE IN ILLER-STREAM 


Ks 


WINTER HAD COME. For the inhabitants of the garret lodging the days were 
filled with so much regular work that the nights were always greeted with 
loud regrets and complaints. They were always sorry when the day was done 
and no more time was left for their plans. Agnes was especially angry and 
ready to spit fire from disgust at the arrival of the hated bedtime which always 
broke up everything. 

“We lose half of our lives in sleeping,” she indignantly called out several 
times. “I wish you would let us sing all night long, Mother,” she said. “We 
should only be more keen for our other work next day, if we could really 
devote ourselves to music for a while, instead of always stopping off in the 
middle whenever we are in the mood to sing.” The children’s mother, 
however, did not agree with Agnes, so the nights had to be used for sleeping 
as before. 

Cornelli’s singing delighted Agnes more and more. Cornelli sang 
everything as lightly and freely as a bird, and with such a clear and resonant 
voice that everybody got pleasure from it. There was no other voice in the 
whole school which was as sure and as full as Cornelli’s. Even the teacher 
said so, and during the singing lesson he placed her right in front of him, 
because she was the best leader of the chorus. 

In the middle of winter Mr. Hellmut wrote to Mrs. Halm to inform her that 
he was taking a lengthy journey to foreign parts. As he felt that Cornelli was 
well taken care of in her household, he was anxious to use this opportunity for 
travelling. He also wrote that he had shortened his last trip in order not to tie 
his kind cousin and her friend too long to his lonely house. He told her that he 
was very sorry not to be able to pay her and Cornelli a visit before leaving, for 


he had to start at once. 


Never before had spring come so fast. So at least it seemed to Cornelli, 
who was walking home alone one day from school. The winter had gone by 
and already a mild wind was blowing through the streets, and the melting 
snow was dropping from the roofs. 

From the top of a roof a little bird was whistling and singing a song of 
delight to the bright blue sky above. Cornelli’s school had been over sooner 
than the other children’s, so she was in no hurry and stood still to listen. A ray 
of sunshine was flowing into the street, and the bird kept on singing and 
whistling, on and on, a heavenly, familiar sound. 

Suddenly the lovely beech wood at home rose before Cornelli’s eyes, and 
she saw the trees in their first green leaves, the first violets under the hedge, 
her beloved first violets; she saw the yellow crocuses sparkling beside the 
bright red primroses in the garden. The birds at home used to whistle above 
her in all the trees in just the same way as these in the city. 

Oh, how lovely the coming of the spring had always been at home! How 
wonderful it would be to see all these familiar sights again! At that thought 
Cornelli ran to the house as fast as she possibly could. Sitting down beside her 


ink-well she wrote as follows: 
DEAR PAPA: 


I am sure it is more beautiful at home now than anywhere else. May I come 
home soon? I am sure that the violets are out and that everything is getting 
green in the woods. Soon there will be lots of flowers in the garden, and later 
on the roses, and then all the berries and forget-me-nots in the meadows will 
come out. I know now that it is nowhere as beautiful as at home. I should love 
to show the mother and the girls everything, and I know that Mux would 
adore the little kid. Dino already loves the meadows and the garden, and I 
hope that he will come to Iller-Stream again. If I could only soon see it all 


again! 


A great many kisses, 


from your daughter, 


CORNELLI. 


Cornelli did not get an answer from her father for three weeks. He wrote to 
her that his journey had been lengthened beyond his expectation. He also said 
how glad he was that his daughter had suddenly realized what a beautiful 
home she had, but that he disapproved entirely of her leaving her school 
abruptly. He told her to stay in town till the summer holidays, for he was 
obliged himself to stay away till then. He gave her permission to invite for the 
holidays all the family who had been so good to her, for he and Cornelli, too, 
had much reason to be grateful to Mrs. Halm. There was plenty of room for 
all of them in the house, and he would like to have them with him all summer 
long. 

Cornelli at first was a little disappointed that it was going to be so long 
before she could be home and see again the garden, the meadows and the 
beech wood, for her longing for them had grown more and more. But when 
she thought of the prospect of having all the family with her all summer, 
including Dino and his mother, she was so happy that all her disappointment 
vanished. 

Her joy was supreme when that day at lunch time she gave the family her 
father’s invitation. On all sides she perceived signs of boundless joy. Nika and 
Agnes had had the firm conviction that they were to spend the summer, as 
usual, in the hot garret dwelling without any special holidays. And now they 
could spend all summer in beautiful Iller-Stream, about which Dino had told 
them so much. He had described Cornelli’s house and garden as a perfect 
paradise, and now they would live there themselves. 

Agnes screamed for joy and Nika’s face was radiant with happiness. Mrs. 
Halm was greatly moved with gratitude and delight. She had been worrying 
lately about Dino, for she had been uncertain whether she would be able to 
send him away long enough for the boy to be properly strengthened. She had 
feared that the time would have to be exceedingly short and that the benefit 
therefore would be very slight. Now the good God had suddenly taken all her 


anxiety from her and had changed it into a boundless blessing. 


Dino smiled with complete satisfaction, and said again and again: “I wish 
you knew how wonderful it all is. Such a garden and such trees! Such a stable 
and such horses! Oh, how I love beautiful Iller-Stream!” 

Mux called out louder and louder: “Oh, Cornelli, take me along!” He could 
not realize that he was really going, too. There were still many days and even 
weeks before their bliss would come true, but with this heavenly prospect 
before them the children performed their remaining duties only too joyfully. 

It was different for Cornelli. Her longing for her home had grown more 
violent every day. Wherever she saw a green tree or a bush, she saw the 
garden at home, the meadows, and the flowers in Iller-Stream before her 
mind’s eye. So her desire to return there, to see it all again, became almost 
painful. She felt finally as if the day would never come when she could again 
see her home. 

It came, nevertheless. A large trunk was taken away on a cart, and the 
whole family followed it towards the station. Trina came last. In her 
wondering eyes one could see that despite all the preparations she did not yet 
believe the reality of the coming journey. Cornelli had begged Mrs. Halm so 
urgently to let her go, too, that the child’s wish had been granted. Cornelli had 
been willing to take the responsibility for the unexpected guest. Mux was so 
excited that he kept on running in front of everybody and hindering them all 
in walking. 

“Be sensible, Mux!” Dino exclaimed. “If you go on like that, we’ll miss 
the train and there won’t be any trip.” 

These words disconcerted Mux to such a degree that he simply tore away 
down the street. Dino had to run after him to catch him, for Mux knew no 
road or way and had dashed ahead only in his fear of arriving too late. 

At last they reached the station and entered their car. Now they were 
moving out into the beautiful country. The sun was shining over the fields and 
woods, and there was not a single cloud in the sky. Cornelli was sitting beside 
the open window, eagerly looking out. The journey lasted for a little more 


than two hours, and as soon as it was over they got out. 


“Here he comes, here he comes!” Cornelli cried out, running towards the 
road which led into the valley. Here Matthew was just stopping the pair of 
horses from their lively trot. 

In a moment Cornelli was at the dismounting coachman’s side, calling to 
him: “How are you, Matthew? I am coming home again. Is everything at 
home still the same?” 

“Welcome, Cornelli, welcome home!” he said, radiant with joy, for his 
master’s child was his greatest pride. “But how you have grown, Cornelli! 
Oh, how changed our Cornelli is!” 

Matthew shook her hand with great delight and then opened the carriage 
door for the family who had approached. 

“Oh, here is the young gentleman from last summer,” Matthew said again, 
shaking Dino’s hand. “But you looked better when you were with us. Oh, yes, 
the young gentleman looked much better then, I think.” 

“T should think so, Matthew,” said Dino. “Of course, I looked better when I 
could drink such good milk from the stable, in the fine, fresh morning air. It 
was different in town.” 

Mrs. Halm had entered the carriage and the two girls had followed. Mux, 
gazing motionless at the shining horses, could not be taken away in a hurry 
from that wonderful sight. 

“They are coming along, too,” said Matthew, who enjoyed the open 
admiration the little boy was showing. “You will be able to look at them every 
day, and you can ride on them to the fountain.” 

That helped the situation. Everybody was soon inside of the carriage, and 
Trina sat beside Matthew on the coachman’s box. Now they galloped gaily 
along into the valley. 

“Oh, mother, just look at the red daisies!” Cornelli cried out. “Oh, look at 
the golden buttercups! Oh, look, look; see all the blue forget-me-nots!” 

Cornelli had jumped up, for she could not sit still anymore, and was 
looking forwards and backwards, to right and to left. The meadows had never 


been so full of flowers, and every few moments Cornelli cried out with 


delight. When the carriage drove into the courtyard, Cornelli was the first to 
jump down. 

“Oh, Esther, how are you?” she called to her old friend. Full of dignity and 
covered with a spotless white apron, the cook stood ready to receive the 
guests. 

“Oh, now I am home again! Is everything still the same? Is the garden still 
the way it was? And Martha and her house, too?” 

“Yes, yes, Cornelli. And how are you?” returned Esther, looking eagerly at 
Cornelli. “How you have changed! In truth you have changed wonderfully. 
You are not the same.” 

Cornelli was already running into the house to the living-room and to her 
own wardrobe. Yes, everything had remained the same. She flew outside 
again to the mother, to lead her into the house. The child’s face fairly beamed 
with joy. 

Cornelli’s father was busy working in his office. Hearing the sound of the 
approaching wheels, he started. “Here they are already,” he said to himself. 
He hastily threw off his working coat and putting on a good coat left the iron 
foundry. While he was walking across the courtyard he sighed deeply. Freshly 
stamped in his memory, he saw before him his only child as she had looked 
when he had returned from his journey a year ago. Cornelli had stood before 
him shyly, with averted glance, resembling a little savage, who had never 
been combed. 

“T wonder what the child is like now?” he muttered to himself. 

As he entered the living room Cornelli looked up at him. The Director was 
quite startled at what he saw. Now Cornelli flew up to him. 

“Oh, Papa, oh, Papa! It is so wonderful to be home again! Everything is 
still the way it used to be. Oh, I am so glad to be home again!” 

The father wanted to embrace his child, but before he did so he held her at 
arm’s length to gaze at her once more. 

“Cornelli,” he said with tears in his eyes, “you look at me the way your 


mother used to. You have grown just like your mother,” he said, putting his 


arms lovingly about her. “How was it possible? How could you change in this 
way? How did it happen?” 

“Mother knows about it, Papa. Mother has helped me,” said Cornelli, 
going with shining eyes to the mother, for Mrs. Halm had retreated to the 
back of the room. 

The Director now turned to his new guest. “Welcome to our house,” he 
said heartily, greeting both her and the children. Holding Cornelli’s hand 
within his own, he continued with emotion: “How different you have brought 
her back to me! How did you do it? Can this be the same child that I brought 
you?” 

The happy father had to look at Comelli over and over again, for he hardly 
yet realized that this was his child. Was this really Cornelli and not a creature 
of his imagination? So he held the child’s hand and looked again and again 
into her shining eyes; it really seemed as if he could not believe it. 

Esther, laden with the dinner dishes, now came into the room to set the 
table. She informed her master that the guest rooms were ready and that she 


supposed the ladies wanted to retire before the coming meal. 


Mrs. Halm and her daughter gladly followed her, but Cornelli said: 


“Oh, Papa, can I run over to Martha? I’ll be back very soon.” 


Dino also begged to go, for he longed to see old Martha again. As the 
permission had readily been given, the two children started off. They had 
meant to run down the path, but Cornelli could not go fast. The meadow was 
so full of daisies, buttercups and especially of blue forget-me-nots, her 
favorite flowers, that she felt as if she had to gather them all, and Dino had to 
remind her that their time was short and that the flowers would still be there 
to-morrow. 

Martha had heard that Cornelli and her guests were expected that day, so 
she had several times glanced towards the garden to see if she could discover 
trace of her or of Dino. Now both came flying up the steps, and Martha ran 


out to meet them. Oh, yes, here was Dino, Dino whom she knew so well, and 


Cornelli, too — Martha looked at the child and tried to say something. Instead 
of that, however, bright tears started to her eyes, and she was unable to speak. 

“Oh, Martha, how I have looked forward to coming home and coming to 
you right away!” Cornelli exclaimed. “Are you glad, too, Martha? Oh, I am so 


happy 
“I too, I too, Cornelli,” Martha assured her. “What memories you bring 
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back to me, child, for you have grown just like your mother. Oh, how 
different you are now from what you were. God has blessed your life in town. 
It seems like a miracle. Oh, how I have prayed for this!” 

After these words she shook Dino’s hand, looking at him rather sadly, for 
her great joy at seeing him again was dimmed by his delicate appearance. 

“Oh, Dino, how pale and thin you look,” she said. “Last year you were so 
much stouter.” 

“That is why I came again to Iller-Stream,” Dino replied cheerfully. “You 
must rejoice with us now, Mrs. Martha, for Cornelli and I are tremendously 
pleased to be here again. It is just as lovely here as it was last year, and now 
we can come to see you every day, for this seems like home.” 

Martha was so moved that she could not speak. Here was Cornelli, looking 
as fresh and bright as ever; all the unspeakably sad expression had vanished 
from her face, together with the awful disfigurement of those days. The old 
woman was deeply stirred by the happy look in the little girl’s eyes. Her 
young mother had looked at her just that way. And here was Dino, too, full of 
his old attachment, and speaking such kind words to her. She could hardly 
believe this great happiness. 

“We have to go, now, Martha,” Cornelli said, “but we’ll come every day 
the way we used to; you know that, Martha. I’ll run over every single day.” 

“And I, too,” cried Dino. When the happy little couple were running away, 
Martha looked after them from her little stairway. Her eyes were moist, yet 
followed the two till they were lost from sight. 

Even then she still stood there with folded hands. 

“Oh, good God,” she said quietly, “my heart is full of thankfulness. Thou 
hast blessed everything that was hard for the child, and hast turned everything 


to good.” 


When the children entered the house, Cornelli said: “Just go in, Dino, 


Pl soon follow you.” 


Then she turned and went into the kitchen. 

“Oh, I was hoping all the time that our Cornelli could still find her way to 
the kitchen,” said Esther with satisfaction. “Come and let me have a real look 
at you, Cornelli!” 

Esther placed herself squarely in front of the child and said: “You have 
grown a lot last year, Cornelli. And your hair is so neatly combed and 
brushed! One certainly can enjoy looking at our Cornelli, now.” 

Cornelli blushed a little, for she had to remember the way she had looked 
when she had gone away. She knew how it had been and how she had shut her 
heart against the help Esther had often offered her. 

“Oh, Esther, I have to tell you something. Where is Trina, the maid, who 
has come with them?” 

“T told her to go behind the house to look at the vegetable garden,” said 
Esther. “She stood in my way all the time. I am afraid she is not very quick.” 

“No, she isn’t; I know that. But Esther, I want to tell you something about 
her. Please be good to her!” Cornelli begged. “You see, Trina is block-headed 
and awkward, but she can’t help it. You don’t know how that is, but I know. 
And if you are very good to her, she won’t mind as much being that way. 
Won’t you do me that favor, Esther?” 

Full of surprise, Esther looked after the child, who was running towards 
the dining room. 

“How does she ever think of such things,” Esther murmured to herself. 
“One might think Cornelli had to begin at the bottom herself, instead of being 
the Director’s daughter who can have whatever she wants.” 

Esther kept on shaking her head for quite a while, but she was anxious to 
show Cornelli that she was the only daughter of the house and could 
command her. She was very proud of Cornelli’s position and eager to prove to 


her young mistress that she was only too happy to follow her wishes. 


When the first merry meal was over, the children were allowed to run out 
to the garden. They already knew what they were going to see there, because 
Dino had described it to them with great enthusiasm. He had told them about 
the flower garden with its wealth of color, the trellises, covered with red 
peaches, the heavily laden pear and apple trees. Now they could see all those 
wonders for themselves, including the stable with the splendid cows and the 
proud and shining horses. So the five children ran away with great eagerness. 

The Director and Mrs. Halm remained in the dining room, drinking their 
coffee in each other’s company. 

“Please, Mr. Hellmut,” she said, as soon as the door had closed behind the 
children, “please let me thank you for your great kindness. I want to tell you 
how grateful I am.” 

“What do you mean? Why do you want to thank me, Mrs. Halm?” the 
Director interrupted her. “Please let me speak first! It is I who want to thank 
you. I shall never be able to repay you for what you have done. What wonders 
you have accomplished for my child! How you have been able to change and 
develop Cornelli! How well she looks now! I have to gaze at her again and 
again, for I can hardly believe that it is the same child. How can I thank you 
enough? How did you ever do it? And what patience, care and trouble you 
must have taken with her. I am afraid that it has required endless thought on 
your part to bring her back like this.” 

“Oh, no, Mr. Hellmut, that was not the way at all,” said Mrs. Halm. 
“Cornelli has cost me neither patience, care, nor trouble. If by a little love I 
have been able to draw out the good kernel of her nature and bring it to happy 
development, then that is all I have done. Cornelli has never made my task 
hard for me. We have all become so fond of her that we had to think with 
sorrow of the time when she would leave us. I shall never forget what happy 
hours Dino had with Cornelli during his illness and how she constantly 
entertained my sociable little Mux with her constant merriment and kindness. 
Yes, Mr. Hellmut, I shall never forget what she has done, and I can assure you 


that you have a lovely little daughter.” 


The Director jumped up in his excitement and strode to and fro in the 
room. What different enthusiasm from that of a year ago! 

“You do not know what you are saying, Mrs. Halm,” he said, standing still 
before her. “You are relieving me of most dreadful anxiety. I have suffered 
perfect tortures, because I was blaming myself for having neglected my 
Cornelia’s child. I thought it was too late and that Comelli had grown 
hopelessly stubborn. Now you have come and brought me back my child so 
that she even resembles her mother in her eyes and her whole expression and 
appearance. My wife was friendly and gay, and now you tell me that this is 
Cornelli’s disposition, too.” 

“T have to tell you something else, Mr. Hellmut,” Mrs. Halm continued. “I 
am perfectly sure that a child’s first impressions are very important. It is 
natural that Cornelli missed her mother’s guidance, but she was not by any 
means a neglected child when she came to me. From what she and Dino have 
told me I am perfectly sure that Martha gave Cornelli the best one can 
possibly give a child on spiritual education. I esteem old Martha very highly, 
for she must love and understand children as few people do.” 

“My wife used to say the same thing, and that is why I had such 
confidence in Martha. Unfortunately a time came later on when I feared that 
she was wrong, and I did not realize what she meant to Cornelli. You have 
reminded me of my great debt—” 

At this moment such loud laughter and rejoicing sounded from below that 


both stepped to the open window. 


Mux was screaming loudly, and seemed quite beside himself. “Mama, 
Mama,” he cried out, “just look at a living goat boy and a real goat! 


Come down and see me!” 


Mux was sitting on the seat of a lovely wicker carriage, with two reins in 
one hand and a whip in the other, while a young and slender goat was pulling 
him. Agnes and Cornelli were running beside the carriage as protectors, while 
Dino held the goat lightly by the reins to keep her from running off. All the 


children were screaming with delight at the wonderful ride. 


Matthew was standing beside the bushes to watch this trial trip, for he 
thought that his help might be needed. He had built the carriage for Cornelli 
and had already several times harnessed the goat so as to teach her how to 
behave when Cornelli returned. When Matthew had first shown the little 
conveyance to the children, Cornelli had said right away that Mux had to take 
the first ride in order to realize the scene he loved so much in his picture 
book. 

Mux simply screamed to his mother in wild joy. To see the wonderful 
spectacle from near by, she came down to the garden. 

The Director also left the house, but he went another way. Not long 
afterwards he went up Martha’s little stairway to the porch where the old 
woman sat on her stool mending. 

“Oh, Mr. Hellmut!” she called out in her surprise. Opening the door she led 
her visitor into her room, for the porch was very narrow. 

Mr. Hellmut entered. 

“Martha,” he said in a business-like tone, “I have spoiled your business by 
taking your boarder away from you forever. That requires a compensation, 
and so I have just bought your little cottage from the farmer over there, 
besides the little piece of ground in front of it. Now you will have more room 
for your carnations, and if you manage well, you can surely have some 


pleasant days from the rent which you save. Are you satisfied?” 


“Oh, Mr. Hellmut! Is this little house really my own, now, and will 
I really have a garden besides? Oh, Mr. Hellmut!” 


But her benefactor would not let her say any more. After heartily shaking 
her hand, he hurried away. 

The large raspberries were peeping out between the green leaves, and the 
golden plums were dropping from the heavily laden branches. From morning 
till night on these beautiful summer days Mux fairly swam in uninterrupted 
bliss. Before he had even opened his eyes in the morning, he would call out to 


his mother in his sleep: “Oh, mother, are we in Iller-Stream still? Are we still 


here?” Then the hours of the day began, each more lovely than the last, and 
Mux could not tell which was the best. 

As the boy spent most of the day in the stable, the hayloft, and the barn, his 
mother had been obliged to make him a special stable costume. The little boy 
loved to watch the milking of the cows, and he never tired of admiring the 
horses and the goat. 

Matthew had become his best friend. The gardener constantly thought out 
pleasant surprises for Mux, who showed a decided taste for farming. If 
Matthew had to do some important work where Mux was in his way, he 
always devised a plan to keep the boy amused elsewhere: “Go down there to 
the raspberry hedge, Mux!” he would say. “The berries are finest and biggest 
there, because the sun has cooked them through. Go to the plum tree 
afterwards and wait for me!” 

Mux would obey promptly, wandering over to the plum tree from the 
raspberry bushes, which he had lightened considerably. He then would sit 
thoughtfully under the plum tree, waiting till Matthew returned. The gardener 
then shook the tree so mightily that a flood of golden plums came rolling 
down over Mux, who could freely enjoy the wealth about him. 

If Matthew could not be found and Cornelli and Dino were busy with their 
own plans and did not need him, Mux knew another friend who always gave 
him a good reception, that friend was Esther. He loved to find her in the 
vegetable garden, which was also full of surprises for him. It was like a 
marvel to the little boy that the green peas hung here in abundance, whereas 
they were only served at home on feast days. He became quite scared when 
Esther picked a basketful. But when he warned her, saying, “Don’t take them 
all, for then we won’t have any more,” she only laughed and said: “They 
always grow again; in a week there will be plenty more.” 

If Mux looked a little timidly at the large cabbage heads, Esther said to 
him: “Don’t be afraid of them, Mux. If I cook cabbage, everybody else likes it 
so much that you won’t have to eat it at all, and you can take the potatoes 


which I serve with it.” 


Mux often accompanied Esther to the kitchen, where he soon picked up a 
lot of useful knowledge. There was no pastry the exact recipe of which as 
well as how it tasted Mux could not tell. In this manner he lived through 
heavenly days. 

They were no less heavenly for the other children. Dino and Cornelli had 
started the large undertaking of laying out Martha’s garden after their own 
plan. They were so busy inventing things and carrying them out that they 
could hardly ever be found. 

Agnes struggled with Dino for first place in Cornelli’s affection, but Dino 
was always the victor. Cornelli never forgot that he had been her first friend, 
who had held fast to their friendship. For this she remained faithful to him. 

It was a consolation to Agnes that she could play on the lovely piano 
whenever she wanted to and that Cornelli was always home in the evenings, 
when she could sing with her. Mr. Hellmut would sit in his arm-chair while 
the two girls sang one song after another, and he could never hear enough. 
Beaming with joy, he would say to Mrs. Halm from time to time: “The child 
has her mother’s voice, except that her mother’s voice was still fuller and 
softer.” 

Mrs. Halm’s face would beam, too, as she would say: “Just have a little 
patience, Director. You are sure some day to hear Cornelli’s voice when there 
will be nothing more to desire in it. Her teacher’s highest wish is to train her 
voice.” For answer the father nodded and lay back in his chair smiling 
contentedly. 

Nika, too, was completely changed. No shadows dimmed her eyes, for she 
could wander about all day with her paint box from one lovely spot to 
another, up to the beech wood or to the hill where the big oak tree stood. 
There she could sit on a bench and look down, over the house and garden, and 
far below into the wide, green valley. Nika was very happy to be able to spend 
all her time in painting, without ever being disturbed or called away by 
unwished-for duties. 

When the mother saw the happy faces of her girls and Dino’s improved 


health, she felt very happy, too. Suddenly, however, the thought would rise in 


her: How will it be when these lovely days are over and we have to start 
living again in the narrow confines of town and in the shadow of those 
coming years? 

The holidays were nearing their end, but nobody yet had time to think of 
that, for the Director’s birthday was drawing near and this was to be the great 
feast day for everybody. Mrs. Halm had asked each of the children to think 
out some surprise for Mr. Hellmut. For Mux, however, she wrote a beautiful 
birthday verse. As the little boy’s head was filled solely with thoughts of the 
barn and stable, the kitchen and the goat cart, the plums, the beetles and ants, 
it took a great deal of time and trouble to fix the verse in his memory. Nika, 
needing no advice, had long ago decided what to do. Every day as soon as the 
meals were over, she silently disappeared. Agnes and Cornelli bolted the door 
of the music room and let mysterious songs issue from behind it. Only Dino 
was still undecided about his task. When he was left alone with his mother 
and Mux one day, and all the others were busy with their preparations, he 
said: “Tell me what I could do, mother.” 

“Draw him a picture of the beautiful goat,” Mux advised. He knew that 
Dino could draw animals well, and to him there was no finer animal in all the 
world than the goat. 

“What a knowing goat boy you are, Mux,” Dino exclaimed. Despite his 
refusal to draw the goat, he had nevertheless gotten an idea from his little 
brother. “Oh, Pl draw the two brown horses,” he called out joyously. “PU 
make one trotting and the other walking. Matthew must lead them up for me.” 

So the boy ran happily to the stable, and after that day he and Matthew had 
many meetings in secret. 

The birthday came at last. 

When the Director entered the dining room in the morning, such a 
beautiful duet resounded from the next room that he was compelled to draw 
nearer. Agnes and Cornelli were both singing a lovely song with such deep 
feeling that the Director could hardly speak. When they had ended, he patted 
them both on the shoulder with fatherly tenderness and then passed into the 


next room. Here Mux approached him and said his verse faultlessly in a loud, 


clear voice. On the table the Director found two beautiful drawings of his 
brown horses, and his joy over them was so great that he did not put them 
down for quite a while. But finally he saw all at once a large picture resting in 
the middle of the table. His house, with the surrounding garden, the luminous 
meadow with the view toward the valley and the distant mountains beyond, 
was painted in such fresh and absolutely natural colors that Mr. Hellmut was 
quite overcome. This was the view he had loved so passionately from his 
childhood. 

“Cornelli, come here!” the father called. “Just look at this picture! Don’t 
you have a beautiful home? Do you love your home as much as your father 
loves it?” 

“Oh yes, Papa, I love it so much!” said Cornelli. “And I have to think 
every day that I never knew how beautiful it was before I went away. But ever 
since I came home again, I know. Oh, how beautiful it looks in the picture!” 

Agnes had been standing behind Cornelli. Suddenly she exclaimed 
passionately: “Oh, Cornelli, if only you didn’t have such a beautiful home!” 

“Agnes,” the mother said in alarm, “what unseemly words are you 
saying?” 

The Director looked in astonishment at Agnes, whose eyes were flashing 
fire while she regarded the painting. 

“Have you had a disagreement with Cornelli? Is that the reason why you 
don’t want her to have such a beautiful home?” he asked with a sly smile. 

Agnes flushed scarlet. 

“Oh no, Mr. Hellmut, I did not mean it that way. I have never fought with 
Cornelli, and I only fight with Dino because he wants to have Cornelli all the 
time. If Cornelli didn’t have this beautiful home and if she were like me and 
had to give up all her music lessons and had to earn her living, we could do 
fine things together. She has such a beautiful voice that we could hire a harp 
and could travel into strange cities and sing before the houses. Later on we 
could give concerts and begin a singing school. But I can’t do anything 


alone.” 


At this outbreak, which no sign from her could check, the mother became 
alternately hot and cold from fright. Agnes’ eyes still flashed with passionate 
excitement like burning coals. 

“I approve of the singing school, but especially of sitting down to 
breakfast. I hope very much that we have the usual chocolate to drink to-day, 
for it is a good old custom for birthdays which should not be neglected. So a 
singing school is to be founded,” he continued, while Mux gazed solemnly at 
the three huge cakes which were placed beside the three big chocolate pots. 
“The wandering harp players are a little too poetical for me, but I like the idea 
of a school, Agnes. As I, too, wish to profit from it, I want it to be built on my 
estate. Lots of our workmen in the foundry have small children, whose 
mothers are busy with the housework and their small babies. So Agnes and 
Corelli are going to found a singing school in Iller-Stream, where all the 
children will go, whose mothers have no time for singing. Upon their arrival 
the children shall all be given a bowl of milk and a piece of bread apiece to 
make their voices fuller. Now we have settled all about the school. I shall also 
have my two teachers instructed, so that they won’t ever be out of practice. I 
have also some work for Nika: she shall fill my house with lovely pictures 
from top to bottom. To inspire her with plenty of new ideas, I am going to 
send her to her professor in town for lessons. Dino shall help me keep my two 
horses in trim by giving them plenty of exercise, for that will be good for him 
and them. I can use Mux by having him trained to become the manager of my 
estate. The good beginning he has made in the knowledge of farming under 
Matthew’s guidance shall be continued while the ground is covered with 
green and the trees are bearing fruit. The mother shall stay here for the 
protection of you all. So tell me, now, how you like my plan. Shall it be 
thus?” 

Absolute silence followed. The children hardly dared to realize that the 
words they had just heard were true, and the mother was filled with deep 
emotion. She could not utter a word, and tears flowed from her eyes. Could it 
be possible that her great sorrow and heavy cares were suddenly lifted from 
her? Could it really be true? 


At that moment Mux said loudly: “Yes, we like it very much!” He had 
clearly grasped that it meant for him keeping on doing what he had enjoyed 
so much under Matthew’s and Esther’s care. The Director had to laugh, and 
continued: “I must have the reply of the chief, my dear Mrs. Halm, so please 
listen to my plan. I shall let you manage the children in the winter, and you 
shall arrange whatever they are to learn, but they must come here in the 
summer when I can enjoy all the results of their studies. I shall also enjoy the 
great advantage of having you manage my house when you are here. Does 
that suit everybody, or am I getting more than my share?” 

At last the mother composed herself. 

“Oh, Mr. Hellmut, how can I thank you?” she said, offering him her 
trembling hand. “I do not know how to express what is in my heart. How can 
I be grateful enough for such boundless kindness? You cannot know what 
your generosity means to us all.” 

Even the children had understood that this unheard-of bliss was true. Nika 
was the first to run with beaming eyes to the Director and to seize his hand, 
but she could find no words to show her gratitude. Agnes and Dino, too, had 
run towards the Director, and the latter did not know how to shake all the 
hands that were offered to him. Mux, who could find no access to his 
benefactor, climbed up on a chair, and putting his arms about him from 
behind, screamed a thousand words of thanks right into the Director’s ears. 


The wild rejoicing became louder and louder. 


“Cornelli,” said the father at last, “give thanks to your foster-mother! 


She has earned them, for she has brought joy back to our house.” 


Cornelli did it with a full and willing heart, for she realized what the 
children’s mother had done for her. Soon afterwards, Dino and Cornelli ran 
away for they had had a simultaneous thought. They did not want to wait 
another moment before bringing Martha the wonderful news. Nobody on 
earth could share their boundless happiness as Martha would. 

Martha’s heart overflowed when she heard what had been proposed. 


Between freely flowing tears she said again and again: “Oh, Cornelli! 


Everything has happened so wonderfully for you. God has ordained it much 
more wisely than we could have wished and prayed for. From now on, we 
shall leave everything entirely in His hands. We’ll do that as long as we live, 
won’t we, Cornelli?” 

Cornelli nodded with understanding; she had not forgotten how she had 
complained to Martha, and how Martha had told her to seek God’s help. 
Martha had assured her that the help would always come, even if it revealed 
itself differently from the way she expected. Now it had all turned out so 
gloriously, and so much more splendidly than Cornelli could ever have 
imagined! 

There had never been such rejoicing in the house as Agnes started when 
she and Nika had retired to their room in the evening and Cornelli had come 
to pay her accustomed little evening visit. She skipped and danced about the 
room like a newly freed bird and called out: “Now our troubles are over and 
no secret fears can scare us any more. Now we can sing all we want and can 
live here with you every summer, Cornelli. Oh, we are the happiest creatures 
in all the world, and it has all happened through you, Comelli; you wonderful, 
incomparable Cornelli!” 

Agnes, seizing her friend’s hand, jumped about with her in the room at 
such a rate that Nika had to calm her. The elder sister warned Agnes that the 
Director might have to repent of his kindness to them if their lengthy stay 
began with such violent noise. One could see, though, that Nika was willing 
enough to join the others in their antics. 

“The day on which you came to our house, Cornelli,” she said, “has really 
been more blessed than any other day in the year. So we must always 
celebrate it as a great feast day.” 

Nika had lately been very sweet and friendly to Cornelli, and the younger 
girl had been very happy about it. But had never dreamed that Nika would 
ever speak to her like this. 

When Esther heard that the Halm family was going to remain for the 


present and return every year, she said: “Oh, I am glad. That is much better 


than if some other people I know had to come back. It is better for me and for 
Cornelli, as well as for the whole house.” 

“Oh, if I could only come again, too!” said Trina, whose face in these days 
was always beaming. “Oh, one feels so happy here!” 

“That is very true,” Esther affirmed. “I do not see why you shouldn’t. You 
don’t need to worry, Trina. If Cornelli and I wish you well, we’ll see that you 
come here again.” 

The Director did not like the thought of losing his large new family so 
soon, so he said one day to Mrs. Halm: “I am very anxious to prolong the 
children’s holiday this year till late in the fall. Dino, who is more in need of 
his studies than the others, is least able to go back to town, because he ought 
to be thoroughly strengthened and made absolutely well. If it should be 
necessary for him to study, we have our good Mr. Maelinger, who can give 
him lessons.” The mother agreed, for she also was very anxious to have Dino 
as well as possible, and she was very grateful to her benefactor for making 
this possible. 

“There is another reason which makes a longer stay necessary,” continued 
the Director. “As I fully intend to visit you and the children several times 
during the winter, I have rented a more comfortable apartment for you, 
because I was rather afraid of finding your tower-like dwelling a little 
inconvenient for me. The apartment will be ready for you in the late autumn, 
and I want you to get all the rest you can before you move there, for it is sure 
to involve some additional work for you. I hope sincerely that you do not 
resent my step.” 

“I can only thank you continually,” said the mother now. The children 
arrived at the same moment, and all further words from her were swallowed 
up in their loud and stormy manifestations of joy. Cornelli had already told 
them of her father’s plan to let them all stay in Iller-Stream till winter time. 

When all the fruit had ripened on the trees and Dino was shaking one of 
them and Cornelli another, Matthew looked over from the barn door, happily 
rubbing his hands. Right under the tree he saw the other children, one biting 


into an apple, the other into a pear. 


“It certainly is different now from last year,” he said, smiling to himself. 
“There is not a rotten plum or a lonesome pear in all the orchard.” 

Every evening, when the last songs resounded in the house, there were 
some of thanks and praise which rose up to Heaven like a loud rejoicing. 

More than once the Director said to his little daughter, when she gave him 
her goodnight kiss: “Did not God mean well with us, Cornelli, when he 


guided Martha to write such an inviting notice to the paper?” 


Moni the Goat-Boy and Other Stories 








Translated by Edith F. Kunz 


The title story of this 1897 collection of stories concerns Solomon, nicknamed 
Moni, a Swiss goat-boy that is convinced he has the greatest job in his home 
village. Every day he collects the one or two goats owned by each village 
household, leading them up the mountain to find fresh grazing. Moni loves 
the goats and he trusts in God to help him when he has to rescue a goat that is 
caught in a dangerous place on the high mountain. One day Moni’s friend 
Jörgli confides that he has found a valuable piece of jewellery lost by a 
traveller and that he intends to sell it to a hotel girl. Moni insists that it would 
be wrong to do so, though Jörgli assures Moni’s silence by telling him that his 
very favourite goat is to be butchered, but that Jörgli will save the goat if 
Moni keeps silence. Moni agrees, but his usual cheerful manner is gone 
because of the oppressive secret... 

Like all of Spyri’s children’s books, the narrative is rich with the 
atmosphere of the Swiss Alps, while offering its intended young readers an 


engaging, yet didactic tale. 
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INTRODUCTION 


OUTSIDE OF THE province of the Märchen, which constitutes so rich a field 
in German literature, there is no writer better known or better loved in the 
young German-speaking world than Johanna Spyri. Her stories, written “for 
children and those who love children,” are read and reread as something that 
never grows old. The secret of this charm lies, above all, in the author’s 
genuine love of children, as shown in her sympathetic insight into the joys, 
the hopes, and the longings of childhood, and in her skillful selection of 
characteristic details, which creates an atmosphere of reality that is rare in 
books written for children. 

Johanna Heusser Spyri was born in the little Swiss town of Hirzel, canton 
of Zürich, in 1827, and died in Zürich in 1901. She wrote especially for young 
people, her writings dealing mostly with Swiss mountain life and portraying 
the thrifty, industrious nature of the people. The stories are sometimes sad, — 
for the peasant’s life is full of hardships, — but through them all a fresh 


mountain breeze is blowing and a play of sunlight illumines the high Alps. 


MONI THE GOAT BOY 
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CHAPTER I. MONI IS HAPPY 


THE BATHS OF Fideris lie halfway up the mountain side, overlooking the 
long valley of the Prättigau. After you leave the highway and climb a long, 
steep ascent, you come first upon the village of Fideris, with its pleasant green 
slopes. Then, ascending still higher into the mountains, you at length come 
upon the lonely hotel building in the midst of rocky cliffs and fir trees. Here 
the region would indeed be rather dreary looking were it not for the bright 
little mountain flowers that shine forth everywhere from the low grass. 

One pleasant summer evening two ladies stepped out from the hotel and 
ascended the narrow footpath that runs up steeply from the house to the 
rugged cliffs above. On reaching the first peak the visitors stopped and looked 
about, for they had but recently come to the resort. 

“Not very cheerful up here, is it, auntie?” said the younger of the two, as 
she surveyed the scene. “Nothing but rocks and fir trees, and beyond, more 
rocks and firs. If we are to spend six weeks here, I wish we might have some 
pleasanter prospect.” 

“T’m afraid it would not add to your cheerfulness, Paula, if you should lose 
your diamond pendant up here,” replied her aunt, as she fastened Paula’s 
velvet neck ribbon from which the sparkling cross hung. “This is the third 
time I have tied it since we came. I don’t know whether the fault is in yourself 
or in the ribbon, but I do know that you would be sorry to lose it.” 

“No, no,” cried Paula; “I must not lose the cross! No, indeed! It is from 
grandmamma and is my dearest treasure.” 

She added two or three knots to the ribbon herself to make it secure. 
Suddenly she raised her head attentively and exclaimed: “Listen, listen, 
auntie! that sounds like something really jolly.” 

From far above came the notes of a merry song; occasionally there was 


heard a long, echoing yodel, then more singing. The ladies looked up, but no 


living creature was to be seen. The winding path, turning in great curves 
between rocks and bushes, was visible only in patches. But presently it 
seemed all alive, — above, below, wherever parts of it could be seen, — and 
louder and nearer came the singing. 

“Look, look, auntie! There, there! see!” cried Paula in great delight, as 
three, four, five goats came bounding down, and behind them others and still 
others, each one wearing a little tinkling bell. Running along in their midst 
came the goat boy, singing the last lines of his song: 

“The winter is cold, But who would be sad? For spring will return To make 
the world glad.” 

With an echoing yodel the boy finished his song, and skipping along 
meanwhile in his bare feet as nimbly as his goats, he presently reached the 
side of the ladies. 

“Good evening to you,” he said, looking up at them with dancing eyes, and 
was about to go on. But they liked this goat boy with the bright eyes. 

“Wait a moment,” said Paula. “Are you the goat boy of Fideris? And are 
these the goats from the village?” 


“To be sure they are,” he answered. 


“And do you take them up every day?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“Indeed? And what is your name?” 

“T am called Moni.” 

“Will you sing me the song you were just singing? We heard only a few 
lines of it.” 

“Tt is too long,” said Moni. “The goats shouldn’t be kept out so late; they 
must go home.” Setting his weathered little hat to rights, he flourished his 
switch at the browsing goats and called, “Home, home!” 

“Then you will sing it for me some other time, won’t you, Moni?” cried 
Paula after him. 

“Yes, yes; good night!” he called back and started on a trot with his goats. 


In a few moments the whole flock had arrived at the outbuildings of the hotel, 


where Moni had to leave the landlord’s goats, the pretty white one and the 
black one with the dainty little kid. This little one Moni cared for very 
tenderly, for it was a delicate little creature and his favorite of them all. Little 
Meggy, in turn, showed her affection for the boy by keeping very close to him 
all day long. In the stable he put her gently in her place, saying: “There, sleep 
well, little Meggy; you must be tired. It’s a long trip for a little goat like you. 


But here is your nice clean bed.” 


After laying her down in the fresh straw he started with his herd down the 
highway toward the village. Presently he lifted his little horn to his lips and 
blew a blast that resounded far down the valley. At that the village children 
came tumbling from their homes on all sides. Each one recognizing his own 
goat made a rush for it and took it home, while women, too, came out of the 
near-by houses and led away their goats by neck ropes or by the horns. In a 
few moments the whole herd was dispersed and each goat was stabled in its 
proper place. Moni was left with his own goat, Brownie, and the two started 
off toward the little house on the hillside, where grandmother was waiting for 
them in the door. 

“Has everything gone well, Moni?” she asked in friendly tones, while she 
led Brownie into the stable and began milking her. The old grandmother was 
still a strong, vigorous woman, herself performing all the duties of house and 
stable and preserving the best of order everywhere. Moni stood in the stable 
door and watched her. When she had finished milking she went into the house 
saying, “Come Moni; you must be hungry.” 

Everything was ready and Moni sat down to eat; she sat beside him, and 
though the meal consisted of but a simple dish of porridge stewed in goat’s 
milk, it was a feast for the hungry boy. Meanwhile he told grandmother what 
had happened during the day; then, as soon as he had finished his supper, he 
slipped off to bed, for at early dawn he was to start out again with his flock. 

In this way Moni had now spent two summers and had grown so 
accustomed to this life and to the companionship of his goats that he could 
hardly think of any other existence for himself. He had lived with his 


grandmother ever since he could remember. His mother had died when he was 
a tiny baby; his father had soon after left him to go into military service in 
Naples. The grandmother was herself poor, but she immediately took the 
forsaken little boy, Solomon, into her own home and shared with him 
whatever she had of food and other goods. And, indeed, a blessing seemed to 
rest upon the house from that day, for never since had she suffered want. 

Honest old Elsbeth was much respected in the village, and when there had 
been a call two years before for a new goat boy the choice fell unanimously 
upon Moni, for every one was glad to help the good woman along in this way. 
Not a single morning had the God-fearing grandmother started the boy off 
without reminding him: “Moni, do not forget how close you are to God up 
there in the mountains; how he sees and hears everything and how you can 
hide nothing from his eyes. But remember, too, that he is always near to help 
you, so you need not fear; and if there is no one at hand to help you in time of 
need, call upon God, and his hand will not fail you.” 

So Moni had always gone forth trustfully to his mountain heights, and on 
the loneliest peaks he knew no fear, for he always thought, “The higher up I 
go, the nearer I am to the good God and therefore the safer in everything that 
may happen to me.” So, free from care, he could enjoy everything about him 
from morning to night. No wonder, then, that he sang and whistled and 


yodeled all day long, for he must express his happiness somehow. 
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CHAPTER II. MONI’S LIFE ON THE MOUNTAIN 


NEXT MORNING PAULA awakened unusually early; a lusty singing had 
roused her from sleep. “It must be the goat boy,” she said, jumping up and 
running to the window. 

Sure enough, there he stood with bright, shining face; he had just taken the 
old goat and the little kid out of the stable. Now he flourished his switch, the 
goats skipped and ran about him, and the whole procession started on. 
Presently Moni’s voice was again heard echoing from the hills: 

“Up mid the pine trees The birds join in song, And though rain clouds may 
darken, The sun’s out erelong.” 

“This evening he must sing me the whole song,” said Paula; for Moni had 


now disappeared and his distant song could no longer be heard. 


Red morning clouds still hung in the sky and a fresh mountain breeze was 
rustling about Moni’s ears as he climbed up the mountain. It was just what he 
liked. He stopped on the first peak, and for sheer happiness yodeled forth so 
lustily into the valley that many a sleeper in the hotel opened his eyes in 
surprise, but quickly closed them again, for he recognized the voice and so 
knew that he might have another hour’s nap, as the goat boy always came 
very early. Meanwhile Moni continued climbing for an hour, higher and 
higher, up to the rocky ledges. 

The view grew wider and more beautiful the higher he climbed. 
Occasionally he would stop to look about him, across at the mountains and up 
to the bright sky that was growing bluer and bluer, and then he would sing out 
in a strong, happy voice: 

“Up mid the pine trees The birds join in song, And though rain clouds may 


darken, The sun’s out erelong. 


“The sun and the stars And the moon shining clear, These the dear God has 
made For our comfort and cheer. 

“In the spring there are flowers, Red, yellow, and white, And the sky is so 
blue I am wild with delight. 

“The summer brings berries Of many a kind, Red ones and black ones, — I 
eat all I find. 

“In fall I hunt nuts; And I’m sure that I know Why the goats like to graze 
Where the best grasses grow. 

“The winter is cold, But who would be sad? For spring will return To make 
the world glad.” 

Now he had reached the spot where he usually stayed and where he meant 
to rest for a while to-day. It was a little green plateau standing out from the 
mountain side, so that one might look out from it in all directions and far 
down into the valley. This projection was called the “Pulpit.” Here Moni 
would often sit for hours, looking out over the surrounding country, whistling 
to himself, while his goats were contentedly gathering herbs. 

As soon as Moni had reached this spot he unstrapped his lunch box from 
his back, laid it in a little hollow which he had dug for it in the earth, and then 
went out on the Pulpit, where he stretched out on the ground and gave himself 
up to the full enjoyment of the hour. The sky was now dark blue; on the 
Opposite mountains ice fields and sharp peaks had come to view, and far 
below the green valley lay sparkling in the morning light. Moni lay there, 
looking about him, singing and whistling. The wind cooled his hot face, and 
when his own notes ceased for a moment the birds overhead whistled all the 
more merrily as they mounted into the blue sky. Moni felt indescribably 
happy. Now and then little Meggy would come to him and rub her head 
against his shoulder in her affectionate way, bleat tenderly, and then go to the 
other side and rub against his other shoulder. The old ones, too, would come 
up now and then and show their friendship in their own particular fashion. 

Brownie, his own goat, had a way of coming up to him quite anxiously and 
looking him over very carefully to see whether he was all right. She would 


stand before him, waiting, until he said: “Yes, yes, Brownie; it’s all right. Go 


back to your grazing now.” Swallow, the slender, lively little creature that 
darted to and fro like a swallow in and out of its nest, always came up with 
the young white one. The two would charge down upon Moni with a force 
that would have overthrown him had he not already been stretched flat on the 
ground. After a brief visit they would dart off again as quickly as they had 
come. 

The shiny black one, little Meggy’s mother, who belonged to the hotel, was 
rather proud. She would stand off several feet from the boy, look at him with 
a lofty air, as if afraid of seeming too familiar, and then pass on her way. 
Sultan, the big leader of the flock, in the one daily visit that he paid would 
rudely push aside any other goat that might be near, give several significant 
bleats, — probably meant for reports on the condition of his family, — and 
then turn away. 

Little Meggy alone refused to be pushed away from her protector. When 
Sultan came and tried to thrust her aside, she would slip down as far as she 
could under Moni’s arm, and thus protected she had no fear of the big buck, 
who was otherwise so formidable to her. 

Thus the sunshiny morning passed. Moni had finished his noon lunch and 
was leaning meditatively on the long cane which he always kept at hand for 
difficult places. He was thinking about a new ascent, for he meant to go up 
higher with the goats this afternoon. The question was, which side should he 
take, right or left? He chose the left, for there he would come to the three 


“Dragon Rocks,” about which the tenderest, most luscious herbage grew. 


The path was steep and there were dangerous places along a precipitous 
wall, but he knew a good road and the goats were sensible creatures and 
would not easily run astray. He started and the goats ran merrily along, now 
before him, now behind, little Meggy always very close to him; sometimes he 
picked her up and carried her over the worst places. But all went well and 
they reached the desired spot safely. The goats made a rush for the green 


bushes, remembering the juicy shoots they had enjoyed there before. 
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“Gently, gently!” Moni warned them. “Don’t butt one another along the 
steep places. You might easily slide off and have your legs broken. Swallow, 
Swallow, what are you about?” he called out excitedly to the cliff above. The 
nimble goat had scrambled over the high Dragon Rock and was now standing 
on the outer edge of the cliff, looking down saucily upon him. He hastily 
scrambled up the cliff, meanwhile keeping an anxious eye upon the goat, for a 
single misstep would have landed her in the abyss below. Moni was agile and 
in a few moments he had climbed the rock and, with a quick movement, had 
grasped Swallow by the leg and pulled her back. “You come with me now, 
you foolish little beast,” he said as he drew her down to where the others were 
feeding. He held her for a while, until she was contentedly nibbling at a 
tender shrub and had no more thoughts of running away. 

Suddenly Moni cried out, “Where is little Meggy?” He saw the black 
mother standing alone by a steep wall; she was not eating, but was looking all 
about her and pointing her ears in a strange manner. The little kid was always 
either beside Moni or running after its mother. 

“Where is your little one, Blackie?” he said, standing close beside her and 
looking up and down. Then he heard a faint, wailing bleat. It was Meggy’s 
voice and came from far below, piteous, entreating. Moni got down on the 
ground and leaned forward. Below him something seemed to be moving; now 
he saw it plainly, — it was Meggy hanging in the branches of a tree that grew 
out of the rocks. She was wailing pitifully. 

Luckily the branch had caught her, else she would have fallen into the 
abyss and been dashed to death. If she should even now lose her hold, she 
must plunge instantly into the depths below. In terror he called to her: “Hold 


fast, Meggy! hold fast to the tree! I’m coming down to get you.” 





But how was he to get there? The rocks were so steep at this point that he 
could not possibly get down. But he reflected that he must be somewhere near 
the “Rain Rock,” that overhanging cliff under which the goat boys had for 
generations found shelter. From there, thought Moni, he might climb across 
the rocks and so get back with the kid. He quickly called the goats together 
and took them to the entrance of the Rain Rock. There he left them to graze 
and went out toward the cliff. Some distance above him he saw the tree with 
Meggy clinging to it. 

He realized that it would be no easy matter to climb up the cliff and then 
down again with Meggy on his back, but there was no other way of rescuing 
her. And then, too, he felt sure the dear God would help him, so that he could 
not fall. He folded his hands, looked up into heaven, and prayed, “Dear God, 
please help me to save little Meggy.” 


Then he felt confident that all would go well and he climbed bravely up the 
cliff until he reached the tree. Here he held himself tight with both feet, lifted 
the trembling, whining little creature to his shoulders, and then worked his 
way down very cautiously. When they had the solid ground once more 
underfoot and he saw that the frightened little goat was safe, he felt so glad 
that he had to speak his thanks aloud, and he called up to heaven: “Dear God, 
I thank you a thousand, thousand times for helping us back safely. We are 


both so very, very glad.” 


He sat down on the ground for a while to caress and quiet the little 
creature, that was still trembling in every limb, until it had somewhat 
recovered from its terrible experience. 

When it was time, soon afterward, for breaking up, Moni again lifted the 
kid to his shoulders, saying solicitously: “Come, my poor little Meggy; you 
are still trembling; you cannot walk home to-day; I must carry you.” And so 
he carried her, cuddled close in his arm, all the way home. 

Paula was standing on the ledge near the hotel, waiting for the boy to pass. 
Her aunt was with her. When Moni came along with his burden, Paula wanted 
to know whether the little goat was sick. She seemed so interested that Moni 
sat down on the ground before her and told the whole story about Meggy. 

The young Fraulein showed great sympathy and stooped to caress the little 
creature, that was now lying quietly on Moni’s knees, looking very pretty 
with its little white feet and smooth black coat, and evidently enjoying the 
girl’s attention. 

“Now sing me your song while you are resting here so comfortably,” said 
Paula. 

Moni was so happy that he gladly complied with her request, and sang the 


song through to a lusty close. 


Paula was delighted with it and said he must sing it for her often. Then the 
whole company went on down to the hotel. There the little kid was put to bed. 


Moni took his leave. Paula went to her room and talked for a long time about 


the goat boy, about his happy nature, his lonely life on the mountain, and the 
joys and privations of such a life. In this far-off, strange hotel there was little 
diversion for the girl, and she was already looking forward to the boy’s happy 


morning song as one of the pleasures of the morrow. 





CHAPTER Ill. A VISIT 


THUS SEVERAL DAYS passed, each one as sunny and bright as the one 
before it; for it was an unusually fine summer, and from morning to night the 
sky was blue and cloudless. 

Every morning at early dawn the goat boy had passed the hotel singing his 
merry song, and had come back still singing at evening; and all the guests 
were so accustomed to the cheerful sound that they would have been sorry not 
to hear it. 

But Paula, most of all, enjoyed Moni’s happiness, and went to meet him 
every evening, that she might have a little talk with him. 

One sunshiny morning Moni had again reached the Pulpit and was just 
about to settle down upon the ground when he reflected: “No, we’ll go on 
farther to-day. The last time we had to leave all the good, juicy food because 
we went after little Meggy. Now we’ll go up again and you can finish 


grazing.” 


Joyously the goats ran after him, for they understood that they were being 
led to the fine feeding on Dragon Rock. But this time Moni was careful to 
hold little Meggy close in his arm all the way. He picked the tenderest leaves 
and fed them to her, and the little kid showed her appreciation by rubbing her 
head against his arm and bleating contentedly from time to time. So the 
morning passed until Moni presently realized from his hunger that it had 
grown surprisingly late. But his lunch was in the little cave by the Pulpit, for 
he had intended to be back there by noon. 

“Now you have had many a good mouthful and I have had nothing,” he 
said to his goats. “It is time I had something, too. Come, we’ll go down; there 


is enough left for you on the lower slope.” 


With that he whistled shrilly, and the whole flock started downward, the 
liveliest ones in the van; Swallow, the light-footed one, — for whom there 
were unexpected things in store that day, — in advance of them all. She 
jumped from rock to rock and over many a chasm; but suddenly she could go 
no farther, for directly in front of her stood a chamois, looking her saucily in 
the face. Swallow had never had such an experience before. She stood still 
and looked questioningly at the stranger, waiting for him to step aside and 
allow her to make the fine jump she had in mind to the opposite rock. But the 
chamois never moved, and stood staring boldly into Swallow’s face. So they 
faced each other, getting more and more obstinate every moment; they would 
probably be standing there to this day had not Sultan come up at this point. 
Taking in the situation, he carefully moved past Swallow and pushed the 
stranger so forcibly to one side that he had to make a quick jump to escape 
sliding off the cliff. Then Swallow passed triumphantly on her way and Sultan 
marched proudly behind her, feeling himself to be the mighty protector of the 
herd. 

Meanwhile another meeting was taking place. Moni, coming from above, 
and another goat boy from below, had met face to face and were looking at 
each other in astonishment. But they were old acquaintances and, after their 
first surprise, greeted each other heartily. The newcomer was Jordie from 
Kueblis. He had been looking for Moni half the morning, and now found him 
where he least expected. 

“T did not think you went up so high with the goats,” said Jordie. 

“To be sure I do,” answered Moni, “but not always. I am generally 
somewhere near the Pulpit. But why are you up here?” 

“I wanted to see you; I have lots to tell you. And these two goats here I am 
taking to the hotel keeper; he wants to buy one, — so I thought I’d visit you 
on the way.” 

“Are they your goats?” asked Moni. 

“Of course they are. I don’t herd other people’s goats any longer. I’m not 


goat boy now.” 


Moni was surprised at this, for Jordie had started out as goat boy of 
Kueblis at the same time that he had been chosen from Fideris. He could not 
understand how that could all be ended without a sign of regret on Jordie’s 
part. 

But the boys had by this time reached the Pulpit. Here Moni brought out 
his bread and dried meat and invited Jordie to lunch. They sat out on the 
Pulpit and ate their lunch with a relish, for it had grown late and both were 
hungry. When they had eaten everything and finished off with a drink of 
goat’s milk, Jordie stretched out full length on the ground and leaned his head 
on his arms; but Moni preferred to sit up and look out over the great valley. 

“But if you are no longer goat boy, Jordie, what are you?” Moni began. 
“You must be something.” 

“Of course I am something, — something worth while, you may believe,” 
answered Jordie. “I am egg boy. I go to the hotels with eggs every day. I go 
up to the baths, too. Was there yesterday.” 





Moni shook his head. “That wouldn’t do for me, — to be egg boy. No, I’d 
rather be goat boy, a thousand times rather. That is much better.” 

“And why, Pd like to know?” 

“Eggs aren’t alive. You can’t talk with them, and they won’t follow you 
like goats, and be glad when you come, and love you, and understand every 
word you say to them. You can’t possibly enjoy your eggs as I do my goats.” 

“Yes; great enjoyment you must have up here!” said Jordie scornfully. 
“What pleasures do you have? Since we’ve been sitting here you’ve had to 
jump up six times to run after that silly little goat, to keep her from falling 
over the rock. Is that any pleasure?” 

“Yes, I like it. You know that, Meggy, don’t you? Careful, careful!” he 
called, jumping up and running after her, for in her joy she was capering 


about most recklessly. 


When he came back Jordie said, “Don’t you know that there is another 
way of keeping young goats from falling over the cliffs, that will save your 
running after them every few minutes?” 

“How is that?” asked Moni. 

“Drive a stake into the ground and tie the goat to it by one leg; she will 


struggle desperately, but she can’t get away.” 


“You don’t really think that I would do such a thing to little Meggy!” cried 
Moni indignantly, while he drew her close to him and held her fast, as though 
to defend her from such treatment. 

“This little one, of course, won’t bother you much longer,” Jordie went on. 
“There won’t be many more times for it to come up.” 

“What? what? What did you say, Jordie?” 

“Pshaw! Don’t you know that the landlord doesn’t mean to raise it? It is 
too weak; he thinks it will never grow to be a strong goat. He wanted to sell it 
to my father, but father did not want it. So now he is going to kill it, and then 
he will buy our Spottie.” 

Moni had grown white with horror. For a moment he could not speak; then 
he broke forth in a loud wail over the little goat: “No, no! they shan’t do it, 
my little Meggy; they shan’t kill you. I won’t have it; I’d rather die with you! 
No, no! I can’t let them; I can’t let them.” 

“Don’t carry on so!” said Jordie, annoyed; and he pulled Moni up from the 
ground, where he had thrown himself, face downward, in his grief. “Come, 
get up. You know the kid belongs to the landlord and he can do with it as he 
pleases. Don’t think about it any more. Here, I have something else. Look! 
look here!” and Jordie held out one hand toward Moni, while with the other 
he almost covered something that he was offering for Moni’s admiration. It 
flashed out most wonderfully from between his hands as the sun shone upon 
it. 

“What is it?” asked Moni, seeing it sparkle. 

“Guess!” 

“A ring?” 


“No; but something of the sort.” 

“Who gave itto you?” 

“Gave it? Nobody. I found it.” 

“Then it doesn’t belong to you, Jordie.” 

“Why not? I didn’t steal it. I almost stepped on it; then it would have been 
crushed anyway. So I might as well have it.” 

“Where did you find it?” 

“Down by the hotel last night.” 

“Then somebody in the house lost it; you must tell the landlord. If you 
don’t, I’ll tell him this evening.” 

“No, no! you mustn’t do that,” cried Jordie. “Look! PlU let you see it. Pm 
going to sell it to a chambermaid in one of the hotels; but she must give me at 
least four francs, and I will give you one, or perhaps two, and no one shall 
know anything about it.” 

“T don’t want it! I don’t want it!” Moni interrupted angrily; “and God has 


heard every word you said.” 


Jordie looked up to heaven. “Too far away,” he said doubtfully, but he took 
care to lower his voice. 

“He’ll hear you, anyway,” said Moni with assurance. 

Jordie began to feel uncomfortable. He must get Moni over to his side or 
he would spoil the whole game. Jordie thought and thought. 

“Moni,” he said suddenly, “I will promise you something that will please 
you, if you won’t tell any one about what I found. And you needn’t take any 
of the money; then you won’t have anything to do with it. If you’ll promise, 
then I will persuade father to buy little Meggy, so that she won’t be killed. 
Will you?” 

That started a hard struggle in Moni. It would be sinful to conceal the 
finding of the treasure. Jordie had opened his hand; there lay a cross set with 
many jewels that sparkled with all colors. Moni saw that it was no trifling 
thing that would not be searched after. He felt that if he did not tell it would 
be the same as though he himself were keeping something that did not belong 


to him. But, on the other hand, there was dear little Meggy; she would be 
killed — horribly butchered with a knife, and he could prevent it if he kept 
silent. The little kid was at that moment lying trustfully beside him, as though 
she knew that he would always protect her. No, he must not let such a thing 
happen; he must do something to save her. 

“Then I will, Jordie,” he said, but without any enthusiasm. 

“Your hand on it!” and Jordie held out his own hand, for thus a promise 
was made inviolable. 

Jordie was very glad that he was now safe with his treasure; but as Moni 
had grown so quiet, and as he had a longer way home than Moni, he thought 
it best to start on. He took leave of Moni and whistled to his two goats, which 
had meanwhile joined Moni’s grazing flock, — not without various buttings 
and other doubtful encounters, however; for the goats of Fideris had never 
heard that one must be polite to company, and the goats of Kueblis did not 
know that when one is on a visit it is not proper to pick out the best feeding 
for oneself and push every one else away from it. When Jordie was halfway 
down the mountain Moni, too, set out with his flock, but he was very quiet 


and gave forth not a note of song or whistle all the way home. 








CHAPTER IV. MONI CANNOT SING 


THE NEXT MORNING Moni came to the hotel as quiet and downcast as he 
had been the evening before. He came silently, took away the landlord’s 
goats, and then started on his upward journey, without ever opening his lips 
for a song or a yodel; he hung his head and looked as though he were afraid of 
something. Now and then he cast a furtive glance around to see if some one 
was not following him. 

Moni could not be happy any more; he could hardly tell why. He felt that 
he ought to be glad because he had saved little Meggy, and he tried to sing, 
but he could not. The sun happened to be clouded that day; he thought that 
when the sky cleared he would feel quite different, and would be happy again. 
When he got up on the mountain it began to rain hard. Soon the rain came 


down in torrents and he took refuge under the Rain Rock. 


The goats, too, came and stood under the rock. The proud black one, 
careful of her fine glossy coat, had crept in even before Moni. She now lay 
behind him, looking out contentedly from her comfortable corner into the 
streaming rain. Meggy stood in front of her protector and rubbed her head 
affectionately against his knee, then looked up astonished to find that he did 
not say a word to her, for that was most extraordinary. His own brown goat, 
too, pawed at his feet and bleated, for he had not spoken to her all the 
morning. He sat there, leaning thoughtfully on his cane, which he carried in 
rainy weather to keep him from slipping on the rocks, for on such days he 
wore shoes. To-day, as he sat for hours under the rock, he had plenty of time 
for reflection. 

He thought over what he had promised Jordie. It seemed as though Jordie 
had stolen something and he had done the same; for was not Jordie going to 


give him something for it? He had at any rate done what was wrong, and God 


was displeased with him, — he felt that in his heart. He was glad that it was 
dark and rainy, and that he was hidden under the rock, for he would not dare 
look up into the blue sky as he had formerly. He was afraid now of the dear 
God. 





Other things, too, came into his mind. What if Meggy should fall over a 
steep place again, and he should try to save her, and God would no longer 
help him? What if he could never pray to him any more, or have any hope of 
help from him? And what if his feet should slip? Then he and Meggy would 
fall down on the jagged rocks and lie there all torn and mangled. 

“Oh, no!” he cried in his troubled heart; “this cannot be.” He must make 
his peace with the dear God, so that he could pray once more and go to him 
with all his troubles; then he could be happy again. He would throw off the 
weight that was upon him; he would go and tell the landlord everything. But 


then? Then Jordie would not persuade his father, and the landlord would have 
little Meggy butchered. Oh, no, no, no! he could not endure that; and he said: 
“No, I will not. I will say nothing.” But that did not relieve him; the weight on 
his heart grew heavier and heavier. 

So the whole day passed. He came home at night as silent as he had gone 
forth in the morning; and when Paula, waiting at the hotel, eagerly ran out to 
him and asked sympathetically: “Moni, what is the matter? Why don’t you 
sing?” he turned away embarrassed, saying, “Can’t,” and went away as 
quickly as possible. 

In their room upstairs Paula said to her aunt: “If I only knew what is wrong 
with the goat boy! He is so changed I hardly know him. If he would only sing 
again!” 

“This wretched weather probably spoils the boy’s humor,” said her aunt. 

“Everything seems to be going wrong. Let us go home, auntie,” begged 
Paula. “Our good times are over. First I lose my beautiful cross and there is no 
trace of it anywhere; then this endless rain sets in; and now there is not even 
the jolly goat boy to listen to. Let us go home.” 

“But we must finish the treatment here. There is no way out of it,” said her 
aunt. 

The next morning was again dark and cloudy and the rain poured down 
without intermission. Moni spent the day as he had the one before. He sat 
under the rocks, his thoughts going round and round in the same circle. 
Whenever he reached the resolution, “Now I will go and confess the wrong, 
so that I can look up to God once more,” he saw the little goat under the 
butcher’s knife, and the whole struggle began again from the beginning; so 
that he was quite worn out when evening came, and went crawling home 
through the drenching rain as though he hardly noticed it. 

As he passed the hotel the landlord called to him: “Can’t you get along a 


little faster? Look how wet they are. What’s come over you, anyway, lately?” 


Such cross words had never been addressed to him before by the landlord. 


On the contrary, the latter had always shown special friendliness to the boy; 


but now he was irritated by Moni’s altered manner, and was in bad humor 
otherwise, for Paula had told him about her missing jewel, which she declared 
could have been lost only within the hotel or directly before the door, for she 
had left the house on that day only to listen to the goat boy’s song. To have it 
said that so valuable an article could be lost in his house, and not be returned, 
annoyed the landlord extremely. On the previous day he had summoned the 
whole staff of servants, had examined them, threatened them, and had finally 
offered a reward to the finder. The whole establishment was upset by the 
occurrence. 

When Moni passed the front of the hotel Paula was there waiting for him, 
wondering why he had not yet found his song. 

“Moni, Moni!” she called; “are you really the same boy who used to come 
by here singing from morning to night, — 

“And the sky is so blue I am wild with delight’?” 

Moni heard the words and they made a deep impression on him, but he 
gave no answer. He felt that it had indeed been different when he went about 
singing all day, with a spirit as happy as his song. Would such days ever come 
again? 

The next morning he climbed the mountain sad and silent as the day 
before. The rain had stopped, but a heavy mist hung over the mountains, and 
the sky was covered with dark clouds. Moni sat under the rocks, tortured with 
distressing thoughts. Toward noon the sky began to clear. It grew brighter and 
brighter, and Moni came out of the cave and looked about. The goats were 
gayly skipping about once more, the little kid wantonly capering in the 
sunshine. 

Moni stood out on the Pulpit watching the sky and the mountains as they 
came out brighter and brighter. When the clouds parted and the blue heavens 
shone forth, it seemed to Moni as though the dear God were looking down on 
him from heaven. Suddenly things within him seemed to grow very clear, and 
he knew what he must do. He could not carry the wrong about in his heart any 
longer; he felt that he must cast it off. Then he seized the frolicsome little kid, 
took it in his arms, and said tenderly: “O my Meggy, my poor little Meggy! I 


have surely done what I could; but it was sinful and bad. Now you must die. 
Oh, oh! how can I endure it!” And he began to cry so bitterly that he could 


say NO more. 


The little kid uttered a sad cry and crept as far under his arm as she could, 
as though to hide and be safe with him. He lifted her to his shoulders. 

“Come, Meggy,” he said; “TIl carry you home once more. Perhaps soon I 
shall not have you to carry.” 

When the company reached the hotel Paula was again waiting. Moni left 
the little kid and the old black mother in the stable. Then, instead of going on 
down, he came to the house and was about to go in, when the Fräulein 
stopped him. 

“Haven’t you found your song yet, Moni? Where are you going with that 
look of woe?” 

“I have something to report,” answered Moni, without raising his eyes. 

“To report? What is it? Won’t you tell me?” 

“T must see the landlord. Something was found.” 

“Found? What? I lost something, — a beautiful cross.” 

“That is it.” 

“What did you say?” cried Paula, in greatest astonishment. “A cross with 
sparkling stones?” 

“Yes, exactly.” 

“Where is it, Moni? Give it to me. Did you find it?” 

“No; Jordie of Kueblis did.” 


Paula wanted to know who Jordie was and where he lived, and was about 
to send some one down to Kueblis right away to get the cross. 

“T will go; and if he still has the cross, I will bring it,” said Moni. 

“Tf he still has it!” cried Paula. “Why should he not have it? and how do 
you know all about this, Moni? When did he find it, and how did you hear 
about it?” 


Moni stared at the ground; he dared not tell how it had all happened and 
how he had helped to hide the discovery until he had been forced to speak. 

But Paula was very kind to him. She led him aside, sat down on a tree 
stump with him, and said reassuringly: “Come, tell me how it happened, 
Moni. I want you to tell me all about it.” 

So Moni took courage and began. He told the whole story, — all about his 
struggles for Meggy’s sake; how he had grown so miserable through it all and 
dared not look up to God; and how he had not been able to endure it longer 
and had resolved to tell. 

Then Paula gave him friendly advice and said he ought to have come at 
once and reported, but it was right that he had now told her everything so 
frankly, and he would not regret it. She said he might promise Jordie ten 
francs as soon as she had the cross in her possession once more. 

“Ten francs!” repeated Moni in surprise, remembering how Jordie had 
wanted to sell it. Then he rose. He would go back to Kueblis that very night, 
and if he got the cross, bring it back to-morrow morning. Then he ran away, 
realizing as he went that he could skip and jump once more, and that the 
heavy burden was no longer on his heart. 

On reaching home he merely told his grandmother that he had an errand in 
Kueblis, and at once started off. He found Jordie at home and told him what 
he had done. Jordie was quite angry with him for a moment, but when he 
reflected that further concealment was now impossible he brought out the 
cross, asking, “What is she going to give me for it?” 

Moni was ready with his answer: “Ten francs. You see honest dealing 
would have paid you best, for with your dishonesty you expected to get only 
four francs; but you will get your money.” 

Jordie was surprised, and regretted that he had not gone to the hotel at once 
with the cross, and so come off with a clear conscience, which he certainly 
had not now. Things might have been quite different, but it was too late. He 


gave the cross to Moni, who hurried home, as it had grown quite dark. 





CHAPTER V. MONI SINGS ONCE MORE 


PAULA HAD LEFT orders that she was to be called early in the morning. She 
wanted to be on hand when the goat boy came, and settle with him herself. 
The previous evening she had had a long interview with the landlord, coming 
away from his room with a look of satisfaction, as though she had made some 
pleasant arrangement with him. 

When Moni came up with his herd in the morning Paula called to him, 
“Moni, can’t you sing even now?” 

He shook his head. “I can’t. I keep thinking of poor little Meggy and how 
many days longer she will be with me. Pll never sing again as long as I live; 
but here is the cross.” With that he gave her the parcel, which his grandmother 
had carefully done up for him in many wrappings. 

Paula took the jewel from its coverings and examined it closely; it was 


really her precious cross of sparkling stones, perfectly unharmed. 


“Well, Moni, you have made me very happy. Without you I should 
probably never have seen my cross again. So I want to make you happy, too. 
Go and get little Meggy; she belongs to you now.” 

Moni stared at the Fräulein as though he could not comprehend her words. 
At length he stammered, “But how — how can Meggy belong to me?” 

“How?” said Paula, smiling. “Last night I bought her from the landlord, 
and to-day I give her to you. Can you sing now?” 

“Oh! oh! oh!” cried Moni, running to the stable like mad. He took the little 
goat and held her close in his arms. Then he came running back and held out 
his hand to the Fräulein, saying over and over again, “I thank you a thousand, 
thousand times! God reward you for it! If I could only do something for you!” 

“Then sing your song and let us hear whether it has the old ring,” said 


Paula. 


So Moni lifted up his voice, and as he climbed the mountain his joyous 
notes rang out so clearly through the valley that every one in the hotel noticed 
it, and many a sleeper turned on his pillow, saying, “Good! the goat boy has 
sunshine once more.” 

They were all glad to hear him sing again, for they liked the early notes, 
which were to some a sign for rising, to others leave for another nap. When 
Moni looked down from the first ledge and saw the Fräulein still standing 
before the hotel, he stepped forward and sang as loudly as he could: 

“And the sky is so blue I am wild with delight.” 

Nothing but sounds of joy came from his lips all day, and the goats, too, 
seemed to feel that it was a day of gladness, and skipped and capered about as 
never before. The sun was so bright, the sky so blue, and after the heavy rains 
the grasses so green and the flowers so gay, that Moni thought he had never 
seen the world so beautiful. He kept his little kid beside him all day, plucked 
the best herbs for it, and fed it from his hand, saying again and again: 
“Meggy, dear little Meggy, you are not going to be killed. You are mine now, 
and will come up the mountain with me as long as we both live.” 

With happy song and yodel Moni returned in the evening, and after he had 
led the black goat to her stable he took the little one on his arm; she was 
henceforth to go home with him. Meggy seemed very well satisfied, and 
cuddled up to him as though she felt herself in the best of care; for he had 
always treated her more tenderly than her own mother had. 


When Moni came home with the little one on his shoulder his grandmother 
hardly knew what to make of him. His calling out, “It is mine, grandmother; it 
is mine!” explained nothing to her. But Moni could not stop to explain until 
he had run to the stable and made a good bed for Meggy close beside their 
own goat, so that the little one would not be lonely. 

“There, Meggy; now sleep well in your new home. You shall always have 
a good bed. I will make it fresh for you every day.” 

Then Moni ran in to the wondering grandmother, and while they sat at 
supper he told her the whole story, — of his three sad, troubled days and the 


happy ending of it all. His grandmother listened attentively, and when he had 
finished she said earnestly: “Moni, this experience you must always 
remember. Had you done right in the first place, trusting in the good God, 
then everything would have gone well. Now God has helped you so much 
more than you deserve that you must not forget it as long as you live.” And 
Moni was very sure that he would not forget. 

Before he went to sleep he had to go to the stable once more to make sure 
that the little kid really belonged to him and was there in its bed. 





Jordie got his ten francs, as promised, but that did not end the matter for 
him. When he went to the hotel he was taken before the landlord, who gave 
him a severe lecture. But the worst of it all was that whenever anything was 


missed after that, it was Jordie who was immediately suspected of having 


stolen it. He had no more peace, for he was continually in dread of being 
punished for something that he had never done. 

Moni’s little goat throve and grew strong, and the boy continued to sing all 
summer. But often when he was comfortably stretched out on the Pulpit, he 
thought of the troubled days under the Rain Rock, and he said to himself, “It 
must never happen so again.” 

But when he was too long absorbed in such reflections one or another of 


the goats would come and rouse him with a questioning bleat. 





WITHOUT A FRIEND 





CHAPTER I. HE IS GOOD FOR NOTHING 


THE TRAVELER WHO ascends Mt. Seelis from the rear will presently find 
himself coming out upon a spot where a green meadow, fresh and vivid, is 
spread out upon the mountain side. The place is so inviting that one feels 
tempted to join the peacefully grazing cows and fall to eating the soft green 
grass with them. The clean, well-fed cattle wander about with pleasant 
musical accompaniment; for each cow wears a bell, so that one may tell by 
the sound whether any of them are straying too far out toward the edge, where 
the precipice is hidden by bushes and where a single misstep would be fatal. 
There is a company of boys, to be sure, to watch the cows, but the bells are 


also necessary, and their tinkling is so pleasant to hear that it would be a pity 


not to have them. 


Little wooden houses dot the mountain side, and here and there a turbulent 
stream comes tumbling down the slope. Not one of the cottages stands on 
level ground; it seems as though they had somehow been thrown against the 
mountain and had stuck there, for it would be hard to conceive of their being 
built on this steep slope. From the highway below you might think them all 
equally neat and cheery, with their open galleries and little wooden stairways, 
but when you came nearer to them you would notice that they differed very 
much in character. 

The two first ones were not at all alike. The distance between them was not 
very great, yet they stood quite apart, for the largest stream of the 
neighborhood, Clear Brook, as it is called, rushed down between them. In the 
first cottage all the little windows were kept tightly closed even through the 
finest summer days, and no fresh air was ever let in except through the broken 
windowpanes, and that was little enough, for the holes had been pasted over 


with paper to keep out the winter’s cold. The steps of the outside stairway 


were in many places broken away, and the gallery was in such a ruinous state 
that it seemed as though the many little children crawling and stumbling 
about on it must surely break their arms or legs. But they all were sound 
enough in body though very dirty; their faces were covered with grime and 
their hair had never been touched by a comb. Four of these little urchins 
scrambled about here through the day, and at evening they were joined by 
four older ones, — three sturdy boys and a girl, — who were at work during 
the day. These, too, were none too clean, but they looked a little better than 
the younger ones, for they could at least wash themselves. 

The little house across the stream had quite a different air. Even before you 
reached the steps, everything looked so clean and tidy that you thought the 
very ground must be different from that across the stream. The steps always 
looked as though they had just been scrubbed, and on the gallery there were 
three pots of blooming pinks that wafted fragrance through the windows all 
summer long. One of the bright little windows stood open to let in the fresh 
mountain air, and within the room a woman might be seen, still strong and 
active in spite of the snowy white hair under her neat black cap. She was 
often at work mending a man’s shirt, that was stout and coarse in material but 
was always washed with great care. 

The woman herself looked so trim and neat in her simple dress that one 
fancied she had never in her life touched anything unclean. It was Frau 
Vincenze, mother of the young herdsman Franz Martin, he of the smiling face 
and strong arm. Franz Martin lived in his little hut on the mountain all 
summer making cheese, and returned to his mother’s cottage only in the late 
fall, to spend the winter with her and make butter in the lower dairy hut near 
by. 

As there was no bridge across the wild stream, the two cottages were quite 
separated, and there were other people much farther away whom Frau 
Vincenze knew better than these neighbors right across the brook; for she 
seldom looked over at them, — the sight was not agreeable to her. She would 
shake her head disapprovingly when she saw the black faces and dirty rags on 


the children, while the stream of fresh, clean water ran so near their door. She 


preferred, when the twilight rest hour came, to enjoy her red carnations on the 
gallery, or to look down over the green slope that stretched from her cottage 
to the valley below. 

The neglected children across the stream belonged to “Poor Grass Joe,” as 
he was called, who was usually employed away from home in haying, or 
chopping wood, or carrying burdens up the mountain. The wife had much to 
do at home, to be sure, but she seemed to take it for granted that so many 
children could not possibly be kept in order, and that in time, when the 
children grew older, things would mend of their own accord. So she let 
everything go as it would, and in the fresh, pure air the children remained 
healthy and were happy enough scrambling around on the steps and on the 
ground. 

In the summer time the four older ones were out all day herding cows; for 
here in the lower pasture the whole herd of cows was not left to graze under 
one or two boys, as on the high Alps, but each farmer had to hire his own herd 
boy to look after his cows. This made jolly times for the boys and girls, who 
spent the long days together playing pranks and making merry in the broad 
green fields. Sometimes Joe’s children were hired for potato weeding farther 
down the valley, or for other light field work. Thus they earned their living 
through the summer and brought home many a penny besides, which their 
mother could turn to good account; for there were always the four little 
mouths to be fed and clothes to be got for all the children. However simple 
these clothes might be, each child must have at least a little shirt, and the 
older ones one other garment besides. The family was too poor to possess 
even a cow, though there was scarcely a farmer in the neighborhood who did 
not own one, however small his piece of land might be. 

Poor Grass Joe had got his name from the fact that the spears of grass on 
his land were so scarce that they would not support so much as a cow. He had 
only a goat and a potato field. With these small resources the wife had to 
struggle through the summer and provide for the four little ones, and 
sometimes, when work was scarce, for one or two of the older ones also. The 


father occasionally came home in the winter, but he brought very little to his 


family, for his house and land were so heavily mortgaged that he was never 
out of debt throughout the whole year. Whenever he had earned a little 
money, some one whom he owed would come and take it all away. 

So the wife had a hard time to get along, — all the more so because she 
had no order in her house-keeping and was not skillful in any kind of work. 
She would often go out and stand on the tumbledown gallery, where the 
boards were lying loose and ready to drop off, and instead of taking a hammer 
and fastening them down would look across the stream at the neat little 
cottage with the bright windows, and would say fretfully, “Yes, it’s all very 
well for her to clean and scrub, — she has nothing else to do; but with me it’s 


quite different.” 


Then she would turn back angrily into the close, dingy room and vent her 
anger on the first person who crossed her path. This usually happened to be a 
boy of ten or eleven years, who was not her own child, but who had lived in 
her house ever since he was a baby. This little fellow, known only by the 
name of “Stupid Rudi,” was so lean and gaunt looking that one would have 
taken him to be scarcely eight years old. His timid, shrinking manner made it 
difficult to tell what kind of a looking boy he really was, for he never took his 
eyes from the ground when any one spoke to him. 

Rudi had never known a mother; she had died when he was hardly two 
years old, and shortly afterward his father had met with an accident when 
returning from the mountain one evening. He had been wild haying, and, 
seeking to reach home by a short cut, had lost his footing and fallen over a 
precipice. The fall lamed him, and after that he was not fit for any other work 
but braiding mats, which he sold in the big hotel on Mt. Seelis. Little Rudi 
never saw his father otherwise than sitting on a low stool with a straw mat on 
his knees. “Lame Rudolph” was the name the man went by. Now he had been 
dead six years. After his wife’s death he had rented a little corner in Joe’s 
house for himself and boy to sleep in, and the little fellow had remained there 
ever since. The few pennies paid by the community for Rudi’s support were 


very acceptable to Joe’s wife, and the extra space in his bedroom, after the 


father’s death, was eagerly seized for two of her own boys, who had scarcely 
had sleeping room for some time. 

Rudi had been by nature a shy, quiet little fellow. The father, after the loss 
of his wife and the added misfortune of being crippled, lost all spirit; little as 
he had been given to talking before his misfortune, he was even more silent 


afterward. 





So little Rudi would sit beside his father for whole days without hearing a 
word spoken, and did not himself learn to speak for a long time. After his 
father died and he belonged altogether to Joe’s household, he hardly ever 
spoke at all. He was scolded and pushed about by everybody, but he never 
thought of resisting; it was not in his nature to fight. The children did what 
they pleased to him, and besides their abuse he had to bear the woman’s 


scoldings, especially when she was in a bad temper about the neat little house 


across the stream. But Rudi did not rebel, for he had the feeling that the whole 
world was against him, so what good would it do? With all this the boy in 
time grew so shy that it seemed as though he hardly noticed what was going 
on about him, and he usually gave no answer when any one spoke to him. He 
seemed, in fact, to be always looking for some hole that he might crawl into, 
where he would never be found again. 

So it had come about that the older children, Jopp, Hans, Uli, and the girl 
Lisi, often said to him, “What a stupid Rudi you are!” and the four little ones 
began saying it as soon as they could talk. As Rudi never tried to deny it, all 
the people in time assumed that it must be so, and he was known throughout 
the neighborhood simply as “Stupid Rudi.” And it really seemed as though 
the boy could not attend to anything properly as the other children did. If he 
was sent along with the other boys to herd cows, he would immediately hunt 
up a hedge or a bush and hide behind it. There he would sit trembling with 
fear, for he could hear the other boys hunting him and calling to him to come 
and join their game. The games always ended with a great deal of thumping 
and thrashing, of which Rudi invariably got the worst, because he would not 
defend himself, and, in fact, could not defend himself against the many 
stronger boys. So he crept away and hid as quickly as he could; meanwhile 
his cows wandered where they pleased and grazed on the neighbors’ fields. 
This was sure to make trouble, and all agreed that Rudi was too stupid even to 
herd cows, and no one would engage him any more. In the field work there 
was the same trouble. When the boys were hired to weed potatoes they 
thought it great fun to pelt each other with bunches of potato blossoms, — it 
made the time pass more quickly, — and of course each one paid back 
generously what he got. Rudi alone gave back nothing, but looked about 
anxiously in all directions to see who had hit him. That was exactly what 
amused the other boys; and so, amid shouts and laughter, he was pelted from 
all sides, — on his head, his back, or wherever the balls might strike. But 
while the others had time to work in the intervals, Rudi did nothing but dodge 
and hide behind the potato bushes. So at this work he was a failure, too, and 


young and old agreed that Rudi was too stupid for any kind of work, and that 


Rudi would never amount to anything. As he could earn nothing and would 
never amount to anything, he was treated accordingly by Joe’s wife. Her own 
four little ones had hardly enough to eat, and so it usually happened that for 
Rudi there was nothing at all and he was told, “You can find something; you 
are old enough.” 

How he really existed no one knew, not even Joe’s wife; yet he had always 
managed somehow. He never begged; he would not do that; but many a good 
woman would hand out a piece of bread or a potato to the poor, starved little 
fellow as he went stealing by her door, not venturing to look up, much less to 
ask for anything. He had never in his life had enough to eat, but still that was 
not so hard for him as the persecution and derision he had to take from the 
other boys. As he grew older he became more and more sensitive to their 
ridicule, and his main thought at all times was to escape notice as much as 
possible. As he was never seen to take any part with the other children in 
work or play, people took it for granted that he was incapable of doing what 
the others did, and they declared that he was growing more stupid from day to 


day. 








CHAPTER Il. IN THE UPPER PASTURE 


ON A PLEASANT summer afternoon when the flies were dancing gayly in 
the sun, all the boys and girls of the Hillside were running about so excitedly 
that it was evident there was something particular on hand for that day. Jopp, 
the oldest one of them all, was leader of the assembly, and when all the 
company had come together he announced that they would now go to the 
dairy hut in the upper pasture, for this was the day for a “cheese party.” But 
first of all they must decide who was to stay below and watch the cows while 
the others went to the party. That was, of course, a difficult question, for no 
one was inclined to sacrifice himself for the sake of the others and stay 
behind. Uli suggested that they might for once make Rudi take care of the 
cows, and in order to keep him mindful of his duties they had best thrash him 
beforehand. His suggestion met with approval, and some of the leaders were 
already starting off to find the victim, when Lisi’s voice was heard shrilly 
screaming above the others: “I think Uli’s notion is a very stupid one, for 
we’ll all have to pay for it when we come home and find the cows strayed off. 
You don’t suppose that if Rudi is too stupid to watch two cows he would 
suddenly be smart enough to take care of twenty! We must draw lots and three 
of us must stay here with the cows. That’s the only way.” 

Lisi’s argument was convincing. The company took her advice, and three 
of the number were sentenced to stay behind, Uli himself being one of those 
upon whom the unhappy lot fell. Mumbling and grumbling he turned his back 
upon the exultant throng and sat down upon the ground, — the other two 
beside him, — while the rest, with shouts and laughter, went scampering up 
the mountain, wild with expectation. 

The boys were always notified by Franz Martin of the coming of cheese 
day, and they, in turn, never failed to remind him if they thought he might 


forget, for it was a gala occasion to them. It was the day when Franz Martin 


trimmed his fresh cheeses, after these had been pressed, a soft mass, into the 
round wooden forms. When the weight was laid upon it some of the cheesy 
mass would be pressed out from the edge of the mold in the form of a long, 
snow-white sausage. This was trimmed off, broken into pieces, and 
distributed among the children by the good-natured dairyman. The festival of 
cheese distribution occurred every two weeks throughout the summer and was 
hailed each time with loud expressions of joy. 

While the children were settling their plans Rudi had been hiding behind a 
big thistle bush. He kept very quiet and did not move until he heard the whole 
company racing up the mountain; then he looked out very cautiously. The 
three who had been blackballed sat sulking on the ground with their backs 
toward him. The others were some distance up the mountain; their shouting 
and yodeling rang out merrily from above. Rudi, hearing their shouts, was 
suddenly seized with an overwhelming desire to join the cheese party. He 
stole out from behind the bush, cast a swift glance over toward the three 
grumblers, and then, softly and lightly as a weasel, slipped up the mountain 
side. 

After scrambling up the last steep ascent he came upon a little fresh green 
plateau, and there stood the dairy hut; close beside it Clear Brook went 
tumbling down the slope. In the door of his hut stood Franz Martin with 
round, smiling face, laughing at the strange capers that the boys and girls 
were making in their efforts to get to the feast. They had all reached the hut 
and were pushing one another forward in order to be as close as possible 
when the distribution should begin. 

“Gently, gently,” laughed Franz Martin; “if you all crowd into the hut, I 
shall have no room to cut the cheese, and that will be your loss.” 

Then he took a stout knife and went to the great round cheese that he had 
ready on the table. He trimmed it off quickly and came out with a long, snow- 
white roll, and, breaking off pieces from it, passed them about here and there, 
sometimes over the heads of the taller ones to the little fellows who could not 
push forward, — for Franz Martin wanted to be just and fair in his 


distribution. 


Rudi had been standing in the outermost row, and when he tried to push 
forward he got a thump now on one side and now on the other. So he ran from 
side to side; but Franz Martin did not see him at all, because some bigger, 
stouter boy always crowded in ahead of him. Finally he got such a fierce blow 
from big, burly Jopp that he was flung far off to one side, almost turning a 
somersault before he got his footing. He saw that the distribution was almost 
at an end and that he was not to get even a tiny bit of cheese roll, so he did not 
propose to get any more thumps. He went off by himself down the slope, 
where some young fir trees stood, and sat down under them. On the tallest of 
these trees a little bird was whistling forth gayly into the bright heavens, as 
though there were nothing else in the world but blue skies and sunshine. 

Rudi, listening to the glad song, almost forgot his troubles of a moment 
ago; but he could not help looking over occasionally to the hut, where the 
shouting and laughter continued as the children chased each other about, 
trying to snatch pieces of cheese from each other. When Rudi saw them biting 
off delicious mouthfuls of the snowy mass, he would sigh and say to himself, 
“Oh, if I could only have a little taste!” for he had never had a single bite of 
cheese roll; never before had he even ventured so far as to join a party. But it 
availed him nothing, even if he summoned forth all his courage, as he had to- 
day, and so he came to the melancholy conclusion that he would never in his 
life get a taste of cheese roll. The thought was so disheartening to him that he 
no longer heard the song of the little bird, but sat under the bushes quite 
hopeless. 

Now the feast at the hut was ended and the revelers came down the slope 
with a rush, each one trying to get ahead of the others, their eagerness leading 
to many a roll and tumble down the steep places. As Hans went shouting past 
the group of fir trees he discovered Rudi half hidden under them. 

“Come out of there, old mole! You must play with us!” he shouted; and 
Rudi understood what he was expected to “play” with them. 

He was to stand as block, so that the others might jump over him. He was 


usually knocked over at every jump, and he would much rather have stayed in 


his little retreat; but he knew what was in store for him if he did not follow 
their commands, so he came out obediently. 

“How much cheese roll did you get?” Hans yelled at him. 

“None,” answered Rudi. 

“What a simpleton!” yelled Hans still louder. “He comes up here expressly 
to get cheese roll, and then he goes away without any!” 

“You stupid Rudi!” they shouted at him from all sides, and the big boys 
began jumping over him, so that he had hard work getting on his feet as fast 
as they knocked him over. Sometimes he would roll down the hill with a 
whole clump of them, and they would all continue rolling until some chance 
obstacle brought them to their feet once more. After their boisterous descent 
they all ran in different directions, each one to seek his own cows. Rudi ran 
off by himself, far away from them all, for now he expected even worse 
treatment from the three unfortunates, because he had deserted them. He 
slipped down the hill to the swamp hole, and crouched down so that he could 
not be seen from above or below. 

The swamp hole was a hollow where water gathered in spring and fall and 
made the ground swampy. Now it was quite dry, — a pleasant spot, where 
fine, dark red strawberries ripened in the warm sun that beat against the side 
of the hollow. But Rudi trembled as long as he was in the neighborhood of 
houses and herd boys, for the latter might discover him at any moment and 
renew their persecutions. He sat there trembling at every sound, for he kept 
thinking, “Now they are coming after me.” Suddenly he was filled with a 
delightful memory of the little nook under the fir trees and of the whistling 
bird overhead. He felt irresistibly drawn to it; he must go back to that spot. 

He ran with all his might up the mountain, never stopping once until he 
had reached the group of trees and had slipped in under them. The only 
opening in this retreat was on the outer side, toward the valley, so he felt 
safely hidden. All around him was great silence; no sound came up from 
below; only the little bird was still whistling its merry tune. The sun was 
setting; the high snow peaks began to glimmer and to glow, and over the 


whole green alp lay the golden evening light. Rudi looked about him in silent 


wonder; an unknown feeling of security and comfort came over him. Here he 
was Safe; there was no one to be seen or heard in any direction. 

He sat there a long time and would have liked never to go away again, for 
he had never felt so happy in his life. But he heard heavy steps coming from 
the hut behind him. It was the herdsman; he was coming along carrying a 
small bucket; he was probably going to the stream to fetch water. Rudi tried to 
be as quiet as a mouse, for he was so used to having every one scold and 
ridicule him that he thought the herdsman would do the same, or at least 
would drive him away. He huddled down under the bushes; but the branches 
crackled. Franz Martin listened, then came over and looked under the fir trees. 

“What are you doing in there, half buried in the ground?” asked the 
herdsman with smiling face. 


“Nothing,” answered Rudi in a faint voice that trembled with fear. 





“Come out, child! You need not be afraid, if you have done nothing wrong. 
Why are you hiding? Did you creep in here with your cheese roll so that you 
could eat it in peace?” 

“No; I had no cheese roll,” said Rudi, still trembling. 

“You didn’t? and why not?” asked the herdsman in a tone of voice that no 
one had ever used toward Rudi before, arousing an altogether new feeling in 
him, — trust in a human being. 

“They pushed me away,” he answered, as he arose from his hiding place. 

“There, now,” continued the friendly herdsman; “I can at least see you. 
Come a little nearer. And why don’t you defend yourself when they push you 
away? They all push each other, but every one manages to get a turn, and why 
not you?” 

“They are stronger,” said Rudi, so convincingly that Franz Martin could 
offer no further argument in the matter. He now got a good look at the boy, 
who stood before the stalwart herdsman like a little stick before a great pine 
tree. The strong man looked down pityingly at the meager little figure, that 
seemed actually mere skin and bones; out of the pale, pinched face two big 
eyes looked up timidly. 

“Whose boy are you?” asked the herdsman. 

“Nobody’s,” was the answer. 


“But you must have a home somewhere. Where do you live?” 


“With Poor Grass Joe.” 

Franz Martin began to understand. “Ah! so you are that one,” he said, as if 
remembering something; for he had often heard of Stupid Rudi, who was of 
no use to anybody, and was too dull even to herd a cow. 

“Come along with me,” he said sympathetically; “if you live with Joe, no 
wonder you look like a little spear of grass yourself. Come! the cheese roll is 
all gone, but we’ll find something else.” 

Rudi hardly knew what was happening to him. He followed after Franz 
Martin because he had been told to, but it seemed as though he were going to 


some pleasure, and that was something altogether new to him. Franz Martin 


went into the hut, and taking down a round loaf of bread from an upper shelf, 
he cut a big slice across the whole loaf. Then he went to the huge ball of 
butter, shining like a lump of gold in the corner, and hacked off a generous 
piece. This he spread over the bread and then handed the thickly buttered slice 
to Rudi. Never in all his life had the boy had anything like it. He looked at it 
as though it could not possibly belong to him. 

“Come outside and eat it; I must go for water,” said Franz Martin, while he 
watched with twinkling eyes the expression of joy and amazement on the 
child’s face. Rudi obeyed. Outside he sat down on the ground, and while the 
herdsman went over to Clear Brook he took a big bite into his bread, and then 
another and another, and could not understand how there could be anything in 
the world so delicious, and how he could have it, and how there could still be 
some of it left, — for it was a huge piece. The evening breeze played softly 
about his head and swayed the young fir trees to and fro, where the little bird 
was still sitting on its topmost branch and singing forth into the golden 
evening sky. Rudi’s heart swelled with unknown happiness and he felt like 
singing with the little bird. 

Franz Martin had meanwhile gone back and forth several times with his 
little pail. Each time he had stood awhile by the stream and looked about him. 
The mountains no longer glowed with the evening light, but now the moon 
rose full and golden from behind the white peaks. The herdsman came back to 
the hut and stood beside Rudi, who was still sitting quietly in the same spot. 

“You like it here, do you?” he asked with a smile. “You have finished your 
supper, I see. What do you say to going home? See how the moon has come 
to light your way.” 

Rudi had really had no thought of leaving, but now he realized that it 
would probably be necessary. He arose, thanked Franz Martin once more, and 
started off. But he got no farther than the little fir trees; something held him 
back. He looked around once more, and finding that the herdsman had gone 
into the cottage and could not see him, he slipped in quickly under the 
shadowy bushes. Franz Martin was the only person in all the world who had 


ever been kind or sympathetic toward him. This had so touched the boy that 


he could not go away; he felt he must stay near this good man. Hidden by the 
branches, Rudi peeped through an opening to see if he might not get another 
glimpse of his friend. 

After a little while Franz Martin did come out again. He stood before the 
door of his hut and with folded arms looked out over the silent mountain 
world as it lay before him in the soft moonlight. The face of the herdsman, 
too, was illumined by the gentle light. Any one seeing the face at that 
moment, with its expression of peaceful happiness, would have been the 
better for it. The man folded his hands; he seemed to be saying a silent 
evening prayer. Suddenly he said in a loud voice, “God give you good night,” 
and went into his hut and closed the door. The good-night message must have 
been for his old friends the mountains, and the people whom he held in his 
heart, though he could not see them. Rudi had been looking on with silent 
awe. If Franz Martin attracted every one who ever knew him by his serene, 
pleasant ways, what love and admiration must he have aroused in the heart of 
little Rudi, whose only friend and benefactor he was! 

When all was dark and quiet in the hut, Rudi rose and ran down the 
mountain as fast as he could. 

It was late, and there was no light to be seen in the cottage; but he did not 
mind, for he knew the door was never locked. He went quietly into the house 
and crept into his bed, which he shared with Uli. The latter was now sleeping 
heavily, after having expressed his satisfaction at Rudi’s absence by 
exclaiming, “How lucky that Rudi is getting too stupid even to find his bed! I 
have room to sleep in comfort for once.” 

Rudi lay down quietly, and until his eyes closed he still saw Franz Martin 
before him, standing in the moonlight with folded hands. For the first time in 


his life Rudi fell asleep with a happy heart. 





CHAPTER Ill. A MINISTERING ANGEL 


THE FOLLOWING DAY was Sunday. The community of the Hillside 
belonged to the Beckenried church in the valley. It was a long walk to church, 
but the children were obliged to go to Sunday school regularly, for the pastor 
was stern in insisting that the children must be properly brought up. So on that 
day the whole troop wended its way as usual down the hill, and soon they 
were all sitting as quietly as possible on the long wooden benches in church. 
Other groups had assembled; the pastor got them all settled, and then began. 
He said that he had told them the last time about the life hereafter, and as his 
glance fell on Rudi, he continued: “Now, Rudi, I will ask you something that 
you can surely answer, even if we cannot expect much of you. Where will all 
good Christians — even the poorest and lowliest of us, if we have led good 
lives — finally be so happy as to know no more sorrow?” 
“In the hut of the high pasture,” Rudi replied without hesitating. 


But he heard snickering all about him and looked around timidly. Mocking 
faces met him on every side and the children all seemed bursting with 
suppressed laughter. Rudi bent down his head as though he wished to crawl 
into the floor. Of the pastor’s previous lesson he had heard nothing, because 
he had been engaged the whole hour in dodging sly attacks from the rear. 
Now he had answered the question entirely from his own experience. 

The pastor looked at him steadily; but when he saw that Rudi had no 
thought of laughing, but was sitting there in fear and mortification, he shook 
his head doubtfully and said, “There is nothing to be done with him.” 

When the lesson was over the whole crowd came running after Rudi, 
laughing noisily and shouting, “Rudi, were you dreaming of the cheese party 


in Sunday school?” and “Rudi, why didn’t you tell about cheese rolls?” 


The boy ran away like a hunted rabbit, trying to escape from his noisy 
tormentors. He ran up the hill, where he knew the others would not pursue 
him, for they meant to pass the pleasant summer afternoon down in the 
village. 

He ran farther and farther up the mountain. For all his trials he had now a 
solace: he could fly to the upper pasture and console himself with the sight of 
Franz Martin’s friendly face. There he could sit very quietly in his little retreat 
and be safe from pursuit. As he sat there to-day under the fir trees, the little 
bird was again singing overhead. The snow peaks glistened in the sun, and 
here and there a clear mountain stream made its way between green slopes of 
verdure. 

Rudi breathed a sigh of contentment as he looked over the peaceful scene. 
He forgot all about his recent tormentors and was conscious only of the one 
wish, — that he might never have to leave this spot again. Now and then he 
got a glimpse of Franz Martin, for whom he was continually watching. Then 
he would crouch down and make himself as small as possible, for he had the 
feeling that if Franz Martin should find him here again he might think he had 
come to get another piece of bread and butter, while really it was only 
because this man was the first and only person who had ever been friendly 
and kind to him, so that he felt happier in his presence than anywhere else in 
the world. The herdsman did not discover him, and Rudi sat in his little nook 
until the stars came out and Franz Martin stepped forth from his hut again and 
said, “God give you good night.” 

Then at last Rudi ran home. It was late, as on the evening before, when he 
found his bed; but to-night he was hungry, for he had had nothing since 
morning. He did not mind it very much, though, he had been so happy on the 
mountain. 

So a whole week passed. Whenever Rudi thought no one was watching 
him he ran up the alp and slipped into his hiding place. There he would 
observe the doings of the herdsman from moment to moment, and never 


would he leave his hiding place until Franz Martin had said, “God give you 


good night.” It seemed to him now as though the evening blessing were meant 
for him, too. 

The days that followed were exceptionally warm. The sun rose each 
morning in a sky as cloudless as that in which it had sunk the night before. 
The pasturage was especially fine, and Franz Martin got such rich milk from 
the cows that he turned out most excellent cheeses. That pleased him, and his 
happy whistle could be heard from earliest dawn to evening as he went about 
his work. On Saturday of this week he was at work even earlier than usual, for 
this was one of the days when he was to carry three or four of the cheeses 
down to the lake and have them shipped. Soon he had them packed and 
strapped to his back and was trudging in happy mood down the mountain, 


alpenstock in hand. It was the hottest day of the whole summer. 


The farther down he went the more he was oppressed by the excessive 
heat, and many times he said to himself, “Oh, how glad I shall be to get back 
to my hut this evening in the cool upper air! Down here it is like an oven.” 

He reached the landing place just as the boat came in that was to carry the 
cheese. His business was quickly settled, and then he stood a moment 
thinking whether he should go right back up the mountain or stop for 
something to eat. But he had no appetite; his head was hot and heavy and he 
wished only to get back. Then some one touched his arm. It was one of the 
ship hands who had just helped load the boat. 

“Come, Franz Martin; it is a warm day; we’ll go in the shade and have a 
glass of wine,” he said, as he drew the herdsman toward the tavern where the 
big trees stood. 

Franz Martin was hot and thirsty and was not averse to sitting down a little 
while in the shade. He emptied his glass at one draught; but in a few moments 
he rose, saying that he felt quite oppressed by this heavy lower air, and that he 
was used to cold milk and water and not to wine. He took leave of his 
companion and started off with long strides up the mountain. But never had 
he found the ascent so difficult. The noonday sun beat upon his head, his 


pulse throbbed, and his feet were so heavy that he could scarcely lift them. 


But he kept on resolutely. The steeper the alp the longer grew his strides, and 
he spurred himself on with the prospect that now there was only an hour, now 
a half hour, and at last only a quarter hour of hot climbing before him; then he 
would be at home and could lie down to rest on the fresh hay. 

Now he had reached the last steep ascent. The sun burned like fire on his 
head; suddenly all grew dark before his eyes; he swayed and fell heavily to 


the ground — he had lost consciousness. 


When the milker came in the evening he found that Franz Martin had not 
yet returned. He set the milk down in the corner and went away; he never 
thought of looking about for the dairyman. But there was some one else there 
who had been looking for Franz Martin for a long time, and that was Rudi. 
The boy had been sitting in his retreat for several hours. He knew every step 
the herdsman had to make and how his duties followed one after another; he 
was very much surprised to see how long Franz Martin left the milk standing 
to-day, for he had always poured it immediately into the various vessels. 
Some of it, for buttering, was poured into the big round pans and left to stand 
until all the cream rose to the top in a thick layer; the rest of it was poured 
into the cheese kettle. All this Rudi had seen from day to day through the 
open house door. 

Still the herdsman did not come. The boy began to feel that there was 
something wrong. He came out very softly from his hiding place and went 
toward the hut. Here all was still and deserted, in the lower room as well as in 
the hayloft above. There was no fire crackling under the kettle; not a sound 
was to be heard; everything seemed dead. Rudi ran anxiously around the 
outside of the hut, up and down, and in all directions. Then, suddenly, down 
on the path he spied Franz Martin lying on the ground. He ran toward the 
spot. There lay his friend with closed eyes, groaning and languishing in great 
distress. He was fiery hot and his lips were dry and hard. Rudi stood and 
stared for a moment, pale with fright, at his benefactor. Then he ran down the 


mountain as fast as he could run. 


Franz Martin had been lying on the ground unconscious for many hours; a 
terrible fever had come upon him. He was tortured by awful thirst. Now and 
then it seemed to him in his fever that he was coming to water and was about 
to bend over and drink. In his efforts to get at the water he would wake up for 
a moment, for it had only been delirium. Then he found himself still lying on 
the ground, unable to move, and longing in vain for a drop of water. He would 
lose consciousness again and dream he was lying down in the swamp where 
he had seen the fine strawberries as he passed this morning. There he saw 
them hanging still. Oh, how he longed for them! He put out his hand, but in 
vain, — he could not reach them. But presently he had one in his mouth; an 
angel was kneeling beside him and had given it to him, — one, and another, 
and another. Oh, how good the juice tasted in his parched mouth! Franz 
Martin licked and smacked his lips over the refreshing morsel. He awoke. 
Was it really true? was he really awake? It was no dream; there knelt the 
angel beside him and laid another big, juicy strawberry in his mouth. 

“Oh, you good angel, another one!” said Franz Martin softly; but not one 
only, — five, six, the angel put into his mouth, and Franz Martin eagerly 
devoured them. Suddenly a look of pain shot over his face; he laid his hand 
on his forehead and could only murmur, “Water,” before he became quite 


unconscious again; he could not even eat the last strawberry. 
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He dreamed most horrible things: his head grew as big as his very largest 
ball of butter, and then grew still larger and so very heavy that he thought in 
terror, “I shall not be able to carry it alone; they will have to hold it up with 
props, — like an overloaded apple tree.” And then he felt quite plainly that 
his head was full of gunpowder; some one had lighted it from behind and now 
it was burning with awful fury and soon would blow everything to pieces. 
Then suddenly Clear Brook came running down over his brow, cool and 
invigorating, then over his whole face and into his mouth; and Franz Martin 
swallowed and swallowed, and awoke to consciousness. 

It was quite true, — shower after shower of icy water ran over his face; 
then he felt something at his mouth like a little bowl, and he greedily drank 
the cool water. Over him were the twinkling stars. These he could see plainly, 
and also that he was still lying out on the open ground. But it could not be 


Clear Brook that was flowing over him and giving him drink. He could not 


make out what it was, but it felt very good and refreshing, and he murmured 
gratefully, “O blessed Father, how I thank you for your kindness and for this 
ministering angel!” 

At last he felt something on his brow, so cool and comforting that he said, 
“Now the fire cannot get through,” and contentedly fell asleep and dreamed 


no more. 





CHAPTER IV. AS THE MOTHER WISHES IT 


THE sun was rising in splendor from behind the high peaks when Franz 
Martin opened his eyes and looked about him confusedly. He shivered a little, 
— he felt chilly. He wanted to sit up, but his head was heavy and dull. He put 
his hand to his brow; it seemed as though there was something lying on it. 
And he was not mistaken; sixfold, wet and heavy, his big kerchief that he had 
left in the hut lay upon his head. He pushed it away, and as the cool morning 
breeze played across his brow he felt so refreshed and strengthened that he sat 
up quickly and looked about him. He met a pair of big, serious eyes fixed 
steadfastly upon him. 

“Are you here, Rudi?” he asked in surprise. “How did you get up so early? 
But now that you are here, come closer, so that I can lean on your shoulder; I 
am dizzy and cannot get up alone.” 

Rudi sprang up from his seat and went close to the herdsman. He braced 
his feet on the ground with all his might so that Franz Martin would have a 
firm support in him. In the toilsome ascent to the hut the herdsman, still 
leaning on the boy’s shoulder, began to recall one thing after another that had 
occurred to him; but there were various incidents for which he could not 
account. Perhaps Rudi could help him out. 

On reaching the hut Franz Martin sat down on one of the three-legged 
stools and said: “Rudi, bring the other stool and sit down by me. But first get 
down the big jar and we will have a good drink of cold milk together, for I 
cannot make a fire yet. There is a little bowl beside it; see—” He stopped and 
looked about in surprise. “But what has become of it? I always set it up there; 
I don’t know what has happened to me since yesterday.” 

Rudi’s face turned fiery red; he knew well enough who had taken down the 


little bowl. He said timidly, “It is down there on the ground,” and ran and 


fetched it; then he brought the milk jar, and set them both down before Franz 
Martin. 

The latter shook his head in perplexity. As long as he had lived he had 
never set his bowl on the ground there by the door. He drank his milk silently 
and thoughtfully, filled the bowl afresh, and said: “Come, Rudi, you drink, 
too. You have done me a good service in coming up so early. Did you think 
there might be cheese rolls to-day, and you would be here first?” 

“No; truly I did not,” protested Rudi. 

“Well, tell me this,” continued the herdsman, who had been looking now at 
the wet cloth that lay on the table, now at the little water pail that stood 
waiting at the door as if ready to start out,— “tell me, Rudi, did I have the 
cloth on my head when you came up early this morning?” 

Rudi turned scarlet, for he thought that if Franz Martin heard all that he 
had done perhaps he would not be pleased; but the man was looking him so 
earnestly in the eyes that he had to tell all. “I laid it on your head,” he began 
bashfully. 

“But why, Rudi?” asked the herdsman in surprise. 

“Because you were so hot,” answered Rudi. 

Franz Martin was more and more astonished. “But I was awake at sunrise. 
When did you come up?” 

“Yesterday at five, or perhaps four, o’clock,” stammered Rudi timidly. 
“The milker did not come until long afterward.” 

“What! you were up here all night? What did you do or want here?” 

But the herdsman saw that Rudi was quite terrified. The visions of the 
night recurred to him, and with fatherly kindness he patted the boy’s shoulder 
and said encouragingly, “With me you need not be afraid, Rudi. Here, drink 
another glass of milk and then tell me everything that happened from the time 
that you got here.” 

Cheered thus, Rudi took new courage. He drank the milk in long draughts; 
it tasted delicious to the hungry, thirsty boy. Then he began to relate: “I came 
up here to sit in the bushes a little while, but only as I did every day, not on 
account of the cheese rolls. And then, after the milker had brought the milk 


and you did not come for so long, I looked for you, and I found you on the 
ground, and you were red and hot and seemed thirsty. So I ran down quickly 
to the swamp and got all the big strawberries I could find and brought them 
up to you, and you were glad for them. But you pointed to your head and 
wanted water on it. I fetched the little bowl out of the hut, and the pail, and 
filled them at the brook, and poured the water over your head and gave you to 
drink, for you were very thirsty. Whenever the pail was empty I went to the 
brook and filled it; but because the water ran off your head so fast I thought a 
heavy cloth would keep wet a long time. So I got the cloth out of the hut and 
laid it thick and wet on your head and dipped it in the pail whenever it got dry 
and hot; and then at last you awoke when it was morning, and I was very 
glad. I was afraid you might get very sick.” 

Franz Martin had been listening with earnest attention. Now everything 
that he had gone through in the night was plain to him, — how he thought an 
angel had come to him with strawberries, and how he afterward enjoyed the 
water of Clear Brook as the real water of life. Franz Martin sat and gazed at 
Rudi in dumb amazement, as though he had never seen a boy before. Such a 
boy as this he had certainly never seen. How was it possible, he said to 
himself, that this boy, whom every one, young and old, never called anything 
else but “Stupid Rudi,” had been clever enough to save his life, which had 
certainly been in great danger? — for what a fever had been consuming him 
the herdsman knew perfectly well. Had Rudi not quieted this fever with his 
cooling showers, who knows what might have developed by morning? And 
how could this boy, whom no one thought worthy of a friendly word, be 
capable of such self-sacrifice that he would sit up and care for him all night? 

Tears came to the eyes of the big, stalwart man as he looked at the timid, 
despised little fellow, and thought this all over. Then he took the boy by the 
hand and said: “We will be good friends, Rudi; I have much to thank you for 
and I shall not forget it. Do me one more favor. I am so weak and shaky that I 
must lie down and rest. You go down to my mother and tell her to come to 
me. Say that I am not quite well. But you must come back with her, for I have 


much to talk over with you to-day. Don’t forget.” 


In his whole life Rudi had never been so happy. He ran down the 
mountain, leaping and skipping for joy. Franz Martin had himself told him to 
come again, and now he need no longer hide, but might walk right into the 
hut, and, better still, Franz Martin had said that he would be good friends with 
him. At each new thought Rudi leaped high into the air, and before he knew it 
he had reached the Hillside. Just as he was coming down from above in jumps 
toward the neat little cottage with the shining windows, Frau Vincenze came 
up from below in her Sunday clothes, prayer book in hand. The boy ran 
toward her, but for several moments could say nothing; he was quite out of 
breath with running. 

“Where do you come from?” said the proper little woman disapprovingly, 
as she looked the boy over from head to foot. She thought that Sunday should 
be fittingly observed, and Rudi presented anything but a holiday appearance 
in his little, old, ragged trousers and shirt. “I think I have seen you across the 
stream,” she said; “you must belong to Poor Grass Joe?” 

“No, I am only Rudi,” the boy replied very humbly. 

Then it occurred to the woman that Joe’s wife had a foolish boy in her 
house, who would never be of any use, people said. This was probably the 
boy. “But what do you want of me?” she asked in growing astonishment. 

Rudi had found his breath again and now delivered his message clearly and 
correctly. The mother was very much alarmed. Never before had her sturdy 
Franz Martin had any illness, and that he should now send for her, instead of 
coming down himself, was to her a very bad indication. Without saying a 
word she went into the house, carefully packed everything that she thought 
they might need, and in a few moments came out with a big basket on her 
arm. 

“Come,” she said to Rudi; “we will start right up. Why must you go back?” 

“I don’t know,” he answered shyly, and then added hesitatingly, as though 


he were afraid it might be something wrong, “Must I not carry the basket?” 


“Ah, yes! I understand,” the mother said to herself; “Franz Martin thought 


that I should be bringing all sorts of remedies, and the boy was to carry them 


for me.” 

She gave Rudi the basket. Silently she walked beside him up the mountain, 
for her thoughts were troubled. Her son was her pride and joy; and was he 
really ill, — perhaps dangerously so? Her alarm increased as she approached 
the hut. Her knees trembled so that she could hardly keep up. 

She entered the hut. There was no one there. She looked all about, then up 
into the hayloft. There lay her son buried in the hay; she could hardly see him. 
With beating heart she climbed the ladder. Rudi remained respectfully 
standing outside the door after he had shoved the basket inside. As the mother 
bent anxiously over her son he opened his blue eyes, cheerily stretched forth 
his hand, and sitting up, said: “God bless you, mother! I am glad you have 
come. I have been sleeping like a bear ever since Rudi went away.” 

The mother stared at her son, half pleased, half terrified. She did not know 
what to think. 

“Franz Martin,” she said earnestly, “what is wrong with you? Are you 


talking in delirium, or do you know that you sent for me?” 


“Yes, yes, mother,” laughed Franz Martin; “my mind is clear now and the 
fever is past. But my limbs were all atremble; I could not come down to you, 
and I wanted so much to talk to you. My knees are shaky even now, and I 
could not get very far.” 

“But what is it? What was it? Tell me about it,” urged the mother, sitting 
down on the hay beside her son. 

“T will explain it all to you, mother, just as it happened,” he said quietly, as 
he leaned back against the hay; “but first look at that poor, gaunt, little boy 
down there, who hasn’t a decent garment to his name, whom no one thinks 
worthy of a kind word, and who is known only as ‘Stupid Rudi.’” 

The mother looked down at Rudi, who was watching the herdsman with 
much concern to see whether he was going to faint again. 

“Well, and then?” asked the mother intently. 

“He saved my life, mother. If it had not been for this little boy, I should 


still be lying out on the ground in deadly fever, or it might even be all ended 


with me by this time.” 

Then Franz Martin told her everything that had happened since the 
afternoon before, — how Rudi had stayed with him all night and had cared 
for him and relieved him from the consuming thirst and fever, and had cooled 
the fire in his head. The cleverest person in the world could not have done it 
better, and perhaps no other person would have done it for him. 

Again and again the mother had to wipe away her tears. She thought to 
herself, what if her Franz Martin had lain out there all alone and forsaken in 
his agony of thirst, and had been quite consumed by the fever, and no one had 
known anything about him! 

Then such joy and gratitude rose in her heart that she cried aloud: “God be 
thanked! God be thanked!” 

And for little Rudi she suddenly felt such a heart full of love that she 
exclaimed eagerly: “Franz Martin, Rudi shall not go back to Joe’s wife! The 
boy has probably been only half fed, and she has let him run about in dirt and 
rags. This very day he shall go with me, and to-morrow I will make him some 
decent clothes. He shall not fare poorly with us; we will not forget what he 
has done for you.” 

“That is exactly what I wanted, mother, but of course I had to find out what 
you would say to it; now you have the same plan as I, and have thought it all 
out in the best possible way. There is nothing in the world like a mother, after 


all!” 


And Franz Martin looked at her so lovingly and happily that it warmed her 
to her heart’s core, and she thought to herself, “Nor is there anything in the 
world like a manly, virtuous son.” Then she said: “Now you must eat and get 
strong again. I have brought fresh eggs and wheat bread, and I will go and 
start the fire. Take your time about coming down”; which Franz Martin found 
that he was really obliged to do, for he was still weak and trembling. But he 
finally succeeded. When he got down he beckoned to Rudi, who had been 
looking in through the door all this time, to come and sit at the table beside 


him. 


“Rudi,” he said, smiling into the boy’s eyes, “do you want to grow up to be 
a dairyman?” 
A look of joy came over Rudi’s face, but the next moment it disappeared, 


for in his ears rang the discouraging words that he had heard so many, many 


times, — “He will never amount to anything,” “He can’t do anything,” “He 
will never be of any use,” — and he answered despondently, “I can never be 
anything.” 


“Rudi, you shall be a dairyman,” said Franz Martin decisively. “You have 
done very well in your first undertaking. Now you shall stay with me and 
carry milk and water and help me in everything, and I will show you how to 
make butter and cheese, and as soon as you are old enough you shall stand 
beside me at the kettle and be my helpmate.” 

“Here, in your hut?” asked Rudi, to whom the prospect of such happiness 
was almost incomprehensible. 

“Right here in my hut,” declared Franz Martin. 

In Rudi’s face appeared an expression of such radiant joy that the 
herdsman could not take his eyes from him. The boy seemed transformed. 
The mother, too, noticed it, as she set on the table before them the big plate of 
egg omelet that she had just prepared. She patted the boy’s head and said, 
“Yes, little Rudi, to-day we will be happy together, and to-morrow, too; and 
every day we will thank the good God that he brought you to Franz Martin at 
just the right time, although no one may know why it was that you came up 
here.” 

The happy feast began. Never in his life had Rudi seen so many good 
things together on a table; for besides the omelet the mother had set out fresh 
wheat bread and a big, golden ball of butter and a piece of snow-white cheese, 
while in the middle of the table stood a bowl of creamy milk. Of each dish 
there was a generous portion for Rudi, and when he had finished one helping 


there was another ready for him. 





When the mother was preparing to go home in the evening she said: 
“Franz Martin, I have changed my mind. Rudi shall stay up here with you 
until you are strong. He can fetch things and be useful to you. I will arrange 
matters with Joe’s wife.” 

Franz Martin was satisfied, and Rudi’s happiness knew no bounds. Now he 
was really at home with Franz Martin. That night, when the evening blessing 
was said, he was not crouching under the fir trees, but stood beside his friend 
under the starry sky, as the latter folded his hands and said, “Come, Rudi, we 
will say our evening prayer.” 

Reverently he, too, folded his hands, and when at the close the herdsman 
said, “God give you good night,” Rudi’s heart was so full of joy that he 
wanted to call out the blessing to everybody in the world, — “God give you 
good night!” 


That very evening the mother went over to Joe’s wife. The latter was 
standing before her house with the three boys and Lisi, and was trying to 
make out what they were telling her. They were all talking at once, and all she 
could understand was that it was something about Franz Martin, whose illness 
the milker had told them about. When Frau Vincenze explained why she had 
come, and said that she and her son had agreed to take Rudi as their own 
child, the woman made a great ado, assuring her that they would do far better 
to take one of her three boys, who would be much more help to Franz Martin, 
a hundred times more, than Stupid Rudi. 

And the boys all shouted at the top of their voices, “Me! me! me!” for they 
well knew how kind Franz Martin was, and what good things there were to 
eat in the hut on the mountain. But all their begging and clamoring was in 
vain. Frau Vincenze said very quietly that she was determined to have Rudi, 
that she knew him, and that he had more heart and sense than many another 
who called him “Stupid Rudi.” Moreover, she wanted to warn the boys to be 
careful henceforth about their jeering and gibing, or they would have to settle 
with Franz Martin and his strong arm. When she left them they all stared after 
her, dumb and stupefied, and each one of the children thought in his heart, “I 
wish I were Rudi! he’ll have fine times, — like a king, up in Franz Martin’s 
hut.” 

From that day on, whenever the boys saw Rudi anywhere, they ran after 
him and each one wanted to be his best friend, for they all remembered the 
last cheese party when Rudi was so badly treated. But now he would surely 
have all the cheese rolls to himself, and so it would be a good thing to be his 
friend. And later they did find it a good thing, for Rudi took great delight in 
dividing the rich harvest of cheese rolls among them all. He never ceased 
wondering at the way all the children had changed toward him, and at their 
not jeering or laughing at him any more. 

When he got over being afraid of people, it turned out, to the surprise of 
all, that he was a very apt, nimble little fellow, of whom every one said, 
“Either he is not the same boy, or else we were all wrong in calling him 
‘Stupid Rudi.’” 
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THE LITTLE RUNAWAY 





CHAPTER I. UNDER THE ALDERS 


THE ALDERS Is the name of an estate famed for its rich fields and smiling 
meadows and for its wealth of luscious fruits. Apple and pear trees stand in 
plenty on its well-kept fields, and if the year be a good one they stand at 
harvest time with drooping branches, and their red and yellow treasure gleams 
from afar like gold. 

At some distance from the house and barn lies the great pasture land, 
where in the sunny autumn days eight sleek cows graze contentedly upon the 
fragrant grass, making sweet music as they wander to and fro, — for each 
cow wears a little bell about her neck. Sometimes the whole herd starts up 
together into lively movement; then the pleasant sound is carried far down 
into the valley and gladdens the heart of the traveler upon the highway below. 

Through the middle of the pasture runs a low stone wall that marks the 
boundary line of this farm; for the land beyond belongs to the estate of 
Lindenhof. Halfway down the wall, and close beside it, stand two great alder 
trees whose swaying branches cast pleasant shadows on the wall and give the 
estate its name of The Alders. 

On the neighboring farm a mighty linden tree has stood since ancient 
times. It guards the dooryard and spreads its branches far out over the 
farmhouse and the big stone well. From it the estate takes its name of 
Lindenhof. 

These two farms, though not especially large, are among the finest of all 
those that lie scattered over the mountain side in the parish of Buschweil. 

One morning in September, as the sun lay warm and soft on the wall, a 
little girl of about ten years came running across the meadow. In her right 
hand she carried a long switch; with her left she was holding together the 


folds of her apron, carefully guarding something within that seemed to be of 


great value, for she would stop every now and then to open the folds, peep 
inside, and then draw them together again with a happy smile. 


When she reached the wall she stopped and looked over into the 
neighboring pasture. Her blue eyes shone forth merrily from her little blond 
head, wreathed about with its two long braids, and fresh and pink was the 
little face that turned expectantly from side to side. Disappointed at not 
finding any one there, the little girl dropped the switch from her hand, and, 
reaching into her apron, brought forth a bright red apple, which she set upon 
the wall. Then she brought out another and another, and still others, until there 
was a long row of them. 

“Ho! hey! Gretchen!” came a lusty cry from below; then, amid noise of 
shouting, tinkling bells, and fierce snapping of a whip, a boy came rushing up 
the slope. The cows followed with noisy accompaniment, for the vigorous 
whipsnapping had brought them along in quite a tumult. 

“Why are you so late?” Gretchen called out to the boy. 

“Because I — I had — there were so many things — well, I really don’t 
know why it was.” 

With these words Renti had reached the wall and now stood breathless 
before Gretchen, who had seated herself on the top and was looking down at 
him. 

“Now you see how it is,” she said; “and the next time I am late you must 


be patient. You find that you can’t always get here when you wish.” 


“Yes, you are right. I didn’t consider before. And then it’s always so stupid 
1” 


here until you come. Oh, how hot, how hot 
whip and brushing back his thick brown hair with both hands. Then he 


he cried, throwing down his 


stretched out full length on the ground and gazed up into the blue sky. 
Gretchen smiled down from her cool seat under the alders. 
“Tt isn’t hot at all, but you have run so fast. Where are the potatoes?” 


Renti pointed to a sack that he had thrown down beside the wall. 


“What fine apples!” he said, raising his head a little and looking up 
approvingly at the big red treasures set out in a row. Then he lay down again, 
turned his eyes to the sky, and in the fullness of his joy began to whistle. 

Meanwhile the herds were grazing peacefully on both sides of the children. 
The gentle tinkling of bells was heard here and there, as the cows wandered to 
all parts of the meadow. In the alder trees the birds were singing gayly; a fresh 
mountain breeze swayed the branches and now and then blew away some of 
the leaves that Gretchen had gathered and spread out in her lap. She was 
weaving them into a wreath by fastening the stem of each leaf into the back of 
the preceding one. This made a dainty little garland, for the leaves that 
Gretchen used were of a certain delicate kind. She would take the wreaths 
home afterward and lay them in the hymn book, where they would serve as 
bookmarks for the verses she was to learn for Sunday school. 

Occasionally the little girl would look up from her work to see whether her 
eight cows were all in sight and grazing properly, neither disturbing each 
other nor being disturbed by outside causes. Gretchen knew all her cows by 
name and had come to know the character and peculiarities of each one in her 
two years of intimate association with them, — for this was not her first 
season at herding. She had been to pasture with them in the previous summer 
and fall and had herded them alone, — that is, with the help of Renti, who 
was always on the other side. At least, his cows were there; he himself was 
wherever Gretchen was, — on the wall, on her side or on his. 

Renti was now lying unconcernedly in the sunny grass, not paying much 
attention to his cows, for he had great confidence in his strength and 
quickness, should anything happen among them. 

Gretchen had looked several times toward one particular spot, where two 
of the cows were standing in a rather strange, unnatural manner; they were 
not eating, and were holding their heads up in the air. 

“Renti,” she said, “I believe there is something wrong. Look how strangely 
Star and Brownie hold their heads, and they are not eating. Now Brindle is 


beginning to act frightened, too. Look, Renti!” 


Renti sprang to his feet. At the same moment a big, terrible head appeared 
over the brow of the hill in Gretchen’s field. Then the rest of the animal came 
into sight, — a wild, snorting steer that came rushing furiously up the hill. 
The cows ran about in terror. The bells jangled loud and wild, like storm bells. 
Renti’s cows now began to rush about, too. 

Gretchen jumped down off the wall to Renti’s side. “O Renti! look, look! 
he is coming! Where shall we g0?” she cried, pale with fright. 

Renti made one leap over the wall. Then, setting up a terrible howl and 
roar, as though he were himself a wild beast, he charged down upon the steer, 
at the same time cracking his whip as hard as he could. The beast came on 


with increasing fury; Renti increased his noise. 





Then the creature stopped, stood motionless. Renti howled, snapped his 


whip, and ran toward him. Suddenly the steer turned tail and galloped away. 


Renti dashed after him, still screaming and raging like a madman. The beast, 
in growing terror, ran toward the steep descent that led to the fields of 
Broadwood Farm, from which he had escaped. There Renti finally stopped 
and turned back. He was breathless from the chase, but he came back on a run 
to Gretchen’s side. As she stood there waiting for him, her face was pale, but 
her blue eyes shone bright with joy. 

“Oh, but I’m glad you’re back, Renti!” she said with a deep breath. “I was 
so frightened when you went after him, for fear he would catch you up on his 
horns and gore you.” 

“You must never be afraid,” Renti assured her, breathless and almost 
voiceless, for he had well-nigh split his lungs with his screaming. Suddenly 
he laughed aloud as he thought of the extraordinary leaps the creature had 
made in terror of his noise. 

“What if I had been alone!” said the girl, trembling anew at the thought. “If 
you had not been with me, where could I have taken refuge? He would surely 
have caught me on his horns and thrown me down and trampled on me! Oh, 
oh! And he would have gored the cows to death, too.” And Gretchen trembled 
anew at the thought of what might have happened. 

“Don’t be afraid, Gretchen; I will always be with you,” Renti said 
reassuringly; “and in the morning I will always be here when you come. 
Depend upon it, I shan’t be late half a minute; I will manage somehow. But I 
mean to tell them at home what happened to-day, and they will send word to 
the farmer of Broadwood to tie up his steer so that he can’t get out again; so 
don’t be scared any more.” 

The children went back to their place on the wall and Gretchen was at 
length quieted by the boy’s assurances. The cows were grazing again with 
gentle, tinkling accompaniment, and everything round about them seemed so 
quiet and peaceful that before long the children had forgotten all about the 
disturbance. 

Now the sound of church bells came floating on the wind from the villages 
round about. It was eleven o’clock, the hour when the noon bell rings in this 


region, the signal for the wives at work in the fields to shoulder their tools and 


go home to cook dinner. In the meadows the herd boys and girls began to 
bestir themselves, and here and there a thin wreath of smoke arose. As it 
curled up into the blue sky gay shouts and yodeling went up with it. 

Renti leaped down from the wall. “Come, it is time for lunch!” he cried, 


running to the place where he had laid down his sack and bringing it forth. 


Gretchen, with dainty care, arranged her garlands on the top of the wall, 
placing pebbles on them so that the wind might not blow them away; then she 
jumped down. Renti had emptied the contents of his sack on the ground. 
There lay potatoes, bits of wood, a piece of cheese, and several bricks, all 
tossed in together. 

“You ought to wrap your cheese in paper,” Gretchen told him, as she 
stooped to pick it up from the ground. “Look, it is all red from the bricks and 
covered with bits of wood.” 

Taking out her pocketknife, she scraped away the dirt, while Renti looked 
on with great relief, for the red and black speckled mass had struck him with 
pained surprise. Then Gretchen drew a little package from her pocket; that 
was her piece of cheese, wrapped in a clean, stout paper. She opened the 
parcel and, placing Renti’s piece with her own, laid them together on the wall. 

“What are the bricks for?” asked Gretchen. 

“To make a better fire. See; we’ll build a hearth with them.” And Renti 
arranged his five bricks to form a sort of fireplace on the ground. Then he 
carefully heaped up chips inside and lighted them. The flame leaped up in an 
instant and filled the fireplace and Renti had to hunt about for more chips to 
keep the fire going. When the big flames had subsided and only single little 
tongues came out here and there from the ashes, Gretchen approached and 
carefully laid the potatoes in the embers, each one in a good glowing spot; 
and wherever the ashes seemed to be turning gray, Renti blew upon them with 
all his might until they glowed again. He kept putting on dry grass and chips, 
so that the flames continued to burn between the potatoes. 

Gretchen watched the crackling embers very earnestly. Renti had to run off 


to one side every now and then to cool his face, for with the blowing and 


poking it had become almost as hot as the fire. After some time Gretchen 
said, “There, now they are ready. Have you the shingle, Renti?” 

“Yes, here it is,” he answered, as he drew forth a little board and also a 
long willow wand from under the sack. The supple willow twig had been bent 
down from the top and fastened upon itself with a thread, so that it made a 
loop. With this the children drew out one potato after another from the fire, 
sliding them onto the shingle and then to the top of the wall. 

When all the potatoes had been laid out in a row on the wall, Gretchen 
looked about for a comfortable seat, where the shadow of the alders was 
thickest, for now the sun was in the zenith and poured down with 


considerable warmth from the cloudless sky. 


“Come, Renti; up here it is fine,” she said, as she settled herself and laid 
out beside her some large leaves that she had gathered. Renti was by her side 
in a moment, and then they sat and watched the little clouds of gray steam rise 
from the potatoes and float off on the wind. But now they had waited long 
enough; Gretchen took up one potato after another and rubbed off the charred 
outer layer with one of the big leaves that she had at hand. She was careful, 
however, to save the crisp brown skin, for that was the part they liked best of 
all. Then their noonday meal began. The children sat up on their little 
elevation with a potato in one hand and a piece of cheese in the other, taking 
delicious bites now from one, now from the other. Overhead the birds were 
singing in the alder branches; across the meadow lay the golden sunshine; and 
in the grass at their feet the blue harebells tossed merrily in the breeze. 

“Gretchen,” said Renti, taking alternate bites from his right, then from his 
left hand, “would you rather be a king and sit on a throne and wear a golden 
crown on your head, or would you rather sit on the stone wall in the alder 
shade and eat baked potatoes and listen to the birds’ singing?” 

Gretchen hesitated. 


“Well,” she said, after some reflection, “a king can have whatever he 


wishes; so, besides having everything else, he could still sit on the wall and 


eat baked potatoes whenever he pleased.” 

“No, he couldn’t; that wouldn’t be proper; a king must always sit on his 
throne,” declared Renti. “But I know” — and in his ardor Renti raised his fist 
high in the air and thumped it down on his knee— “I’d a thousand, thousand 
times rather sit here than be a king on a throne, for he could have nothing 
better than we have here.” 

“Yes, yes; it is true,” Gretchen agreed. “I like it best here, too.” 

“Tm sure you do. Oh, how good this potato tastes! and do you hear that 
finch?” 

Renti tried to imitate the bird’s whistle. Then he took another bite of 
potato, but being obliged to express his happiness in some way, he beat time 
to the bird’s melody by kicking his feet against the wall. “Surely this is the 
loveliest spot in all the world. Where could it be finer? Or do you think it may 
be more beautiful in heaven?” 

“Yes, of course,” replied Gretchen positively; “where all the beautiful 
white angels are, with lilies in their hands.” 

“I don’t believe it is. Among so many strange people we’d be afraid and 
shouldn’t know how to behave; I’m sure it wouldn’t be nearly so nice as it is 
here, where we two are alone together and can do just as we please, and are 
masters of the whole meadow and of the cows and everything. No, I’m sure it 
isn’t so nice anywhere on earth or in heaven.” 

But Gretchen was not easily convinced. 

“You have never been to heaven and can’t be at all sure about it,” she 
declared. “But come, let’s have the apples now.” 

The first part of the meal, the more substantial portion, was now over, and 
as it had been of a rather dry nature it had made the children very thirsty; so 
the juicy, sourish apples tasted most delicious, and disappeared so fast that 
soon there were only two left. A few more bites finished these, too, and then 
Renti made himself comfortable on the wall and said, “That was the best 
dinner that any person could have.” And Gretchen agreed with him perfectly. 

The afternoon brought a number of unexpected happenings. Star and 


Brindle got into a quarrel because both wanted to graze in exactly the same 


spot. They began to horn each other and the children had to run down and 
separate them. Then they kept them grazing in different parts of the pasture 
for a while until the cows had got over their quarrelsome mood. Later Renti 
saw that Molly, the slender black one of his herd, was bounding across the 
pasture toward the hedge beyond, and three or four of the others, seeing her, 
Started in pursuit. The whole herd seemed about to follow their example. 
Renti started after them with loud “Ho!” and “Hey!” and turned them back 
just before they reached the hedge, where they seemed to have no intention of 
stopping, although the high jump would certainly have had disastrous results 
for them. On the other side of the hedge the grass had been cut and was 
spread out in the sun to dry. It had wafted such tempting odors to Molly’s 
nostrils that she had started off on a run to follow up the scent. 

So one thing after another happened during the afternoon to keep the 
children busy. The cows were healthy and well fed, and toward evening, when 
they were no longer hungry, they were subject to all sorts of whims and 
notions that the children had difficulty in restraining. When the herd on one 
side was quiet something would happen in the other field, and the children ran 
back and forth, for they always helped each other. It was much pleasanter to 
do together whatever had to be done. 

Meanwhile the sun had moved far on toward evening and was about to set. 
The mountains began to redden and all the little hills around seemed covered 
with gold. Suddenly a loud tooting sound was heard, first on the right hand, 
then on the left, then from varying distances. It was the signal, blown forth on 
immense horns, to the herd boys and girls that it was time to bring the herds 
home for milking. And the cows seemed to know the sound, for they gathered 
in a group from all sides of the pasture and stood waiting. 

“Good night, Renti!” “Good night, Gretchen!” the children called to each 
other. 

Renti, with three or four bounds, landed in the middle of his herd, and 
cracking his whip and yodeling at the top of his voice, he ran on toward the 
Lindenhof stables. 


Gretchen gathered up the two little garlands she had made and spread them 
out on the palm of her hand; then she, too, moved on toward home, 


accompanied almost to her door by Renti’s loud yodeling. 
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CHAPTER Il. THE TWO FARMS 


THE HOUSE AT Lindenhof had a big, comfortable living room, with a green 
Dutch-tiled stove in the middle and wooden benches all along the walls. 
Around the stove there was also a bench, where an old gray cat usually lay 
purring lazily. Wide steps, that were like many little benches set over one 
another, led upstairs to the sleeping rooms. In this way there was abundant 
opportunity for sitting down in any part of the room, and this gave the place 
an air of ease and comfort. 

The farmer and his wife had two daughters, one twenty, the other nineteen 
years old; but they were no longer at home, both having married in the 
previous summer, one soon after the other. They had both married well, for 
the young farmers whom they had taken to husband had farms of their own 
and were comfortably established. Now the father and mother were by 
themselves again, as in the beginning. At first they kept only one hired man, 
for the husband said, “We’d better hire day laborers in the busy season, and 
then be alone the rest of the time, than to keep several men in the house.” 

And the wife said: “I think so, too. I do not like the tramp of heavy boots 
about the house.” 

So the household went on in its old quiet way, and still the work was 
properly done. 

But when autumn came the farmer said: “We must have a herd boy. The 
hired man cannot sit out in the meadow all day when there is so much work 
stillto be done, and yet we cannot leave the cows out in the pasture all alone.” 

And the wife said: “That would suit me very well; for a nimble little boy 
would often be handy for me in the work about the kitchen, the well, and the 
shed. He might look after the chickens, too; I cannot call the man for all these 


little services.” 


“Then I will go and get one,” said the farmer, reaching for his coat and his 
heavy cane. The alms commissioner always knew of boys to hire; he would 
go to him. 

Now it happened that on that very day the butcher had sent his delivery 
boy to the commissioner with a message that a new place should be found for 


the boy, as he himself had bought a cart and would have no more need of him. 


This boy was Renti. He was quite alone in the world, having neither father 
nor mother nor any one else who belonged to him. Where he had come from 
no one knew. 

Nine years before, on Laurentius Day, a tiny baby boy, wrapped in a coarse 
cloth, had been left on the doorstep of the church. The sexton, coming to ring 
the bell for evening prayers, had found a bundle at the door, and on 
discovering that it contained a living child he had taken it to the pastor. On the 
following Sunday the little boy was baptized, and received the name of 
Laurence in honor of the saint on whose day he had been found. Then he was 
intrusted to the care of the old washerwoman Katrina, who kept him clean and 
decent as long as she lived. But she died after a few years, and then Renti 
passed from one hand to another. Sometimes he was treated kindly, 
sometimes quite otherwise; up to the time of his tenth year he had never 
known how it felt to have a home, for he had never been kept more than a 
year in one place. In the last few years, since he had been able to do light 
work, he had gone to a new place almost every three months, wherever people 
happened to have need of him. 

When the farmer of Lindenhof arrived at the commissioner’s, the latter 
was at his door and Renti was standing before him delivering the message 
from the butcher. 

The farmer did not notice the boy especially, but began at once to state his 
wants, whereupon the commissioner drew Renti forward and said: “You have 
come at an opportune time. Here is a boy ready to go right home with you. 


And he will do what is right, won’t you, Renti?” 


The boy nodded his head. There was something about him that the farmer 
liked. 

“Then come along,” said the farmer. 

So Renti trotted along beside him. Barefooted, with no other clothes than 
the little jean trousers and coarse shirt he had on, — for his little jerkin had 
fallen into rags, — Renti entered upon his life at Lindenhof. 

The farmer’s wife looked out in surprise when she saw her husband 
returning so soon with a boy. She scrutinized the newcomer more carefully 
than her husband had, for she knew the boy would be with her a great deal of 
the time, and she was particular as to the people she had about her. Renti had 
big brown eyes that looked out upon the world and its people with open, frank 
gaze. Thick brown hair waved about his brow. The woman liked him. 

“PII manage somehow about his clothes,” she said to herself, for she 


surmised that the garments he had on were his only ones. 


On the following morning Renti was at once sent out to take the cows to 
pasture. There he met Gretchen, who had but a few days before been initiated 
into the duties of herding and who was very glad to find that she was to have 
a companion. 

Into this new life for Renti there came a joy that he had never known 
before, — he had found a home. Out on the sunny meadow, under the alders 
with Gretchen, the boy was happy. Joy shone in his eyes from morning till 
night, and when he was not talking to Gretchen he had to express his 
happiness in singing or yodeling. 

The farmer’s wife was kind to him. She had a neat suit — trousers and 
jacket — made for him for Sundays, and a white shirt to go with it. Then she 
taught him to wash carefully at the well every morning, and he was pleased 
and willing about it all, for he himself liked to look neat. In his little room 
there was a real bed, such as he had never had before, and no one was ever 
cross to him now, as his former masters and mistresses had often been. So 
Renti was as happy as the birds in the air, and his whistling stopped only with 


their own songs, and probably would have continued all night if the 


housewife had continued her demands for wood and water that long. He 
always did the kitchen errands at night, for the housewife was systematic and 
wanted everything made ready for the next morning. 

Often when the boy’s whistle was heard at night in the stable, the shed, or 
the henhouse, the farmer, hearing it, would say: “Do send the boy to bed. His 
workday should be over by this time.” 

But the wife would answer: “Work never hurts any one; he gets sleep 
enough, and his whistling shows that he is not unhappy.” 

Then the farmer was satisfied, and his wife was glad that she could have 
her own way with the boy, and that he was cheerful and content. When winter 
came she proposed that they keep him, for she would have work for him when 
he was not in school, and when spring came and they had to take laborers she 
would have extra work in the kitchen and would find the boy very useful. The 
work of carrying meals to the field hands three times a day was alone worth 
keeping him for. 

In his various duties the boy was often with Gretchen, for she had many of 
the same tasks as he had, and the two estates ran side by side. In the summer 
the children were sent to the fields to glean after the harvesters. They had 
discovered that it was much pleasanter to do this work together, first in one 
field, then in the other, than to do it alone. So it was with many of their tasks, 
and they were much together. But they were happiest when autumn came and 
they were sent to pasture with the herds. Renti had become so familiar with 
the life at Lindenhof that he knew every cow by looks and disposition; he had 
become so well acquainted with the hens that he could pick out any egg and 
tell just where and when it had been laid. It took close watching to keep track 
of the eggs, for the hens liked to lay in secret places. Every creature, large or 
small, that belonged to the farm was more familiar to Renti than to the farmer 
himself, or to any hired man that they had ever had on the place. 

At The Alders life went on in the same quiet, orderly way as at Lindenhof. 
In fact, there had always been great similarity in the manner of running the 
two farms. In the stables there were always eight cows, and if either of the 


farmers had seen fit to have nine, then there would have been no sleep for the 


other until he, too, had nine cows in his stall; for it was an old custom to have 
everything alike on the two farms. 

The farmers were the best of neighbors, however, and there never was a 
thought of unpleasant rivalry between them. Each was content to have 
everything remain just as it had always been in the fathers’ and grandfathers’ 


and great-grandfathers’ time. 


It had happened, strangely enough, that on both occasions when there was 
a christening party at Lindenhof there was one on the same Sunday at The 
Alders, — with this difference, however, that the babies christened at 
Lindenhof were both girls, while at The Alders they were boys. Hannes had 
come first, and then, a year later, Uli, — the boys being now in their twentieth 
and nineteenth years. But the most important difference between the two 
households was, that while the number of children at Lindenhof remained at 
two, a third child had come to the other family years afterward. A little girl 
had made a late but by no means unwelcome appearance, proving a great joy 
to the family as the years went on. She was a winsome, happy child and did 
credit to the careful training of her parents, for they were proper people, both 
of the opinion that their first care should be to educate their children to a 
decent, orderly life. 

Regularly on Sundays the family might all be seen going to church 
together, — father and mother in advance, with little Gretchen between them, 
and Hannes and Uli behind, all in their Sunday clothes and all looking so neat 
and honest that it warmed the pastor’s heart to see them filing into church. 

As little Gretchen grew along in this well-ordered life she won the heart of 
every one; for she was pleasant and courteous at all times and sweet to look 
upon, with her bright, laughing eyes, blue as the cornflowers, and her long, 
blond braids like the golden grain above them. 

When she had reached her ninth year her father said one day: “Gretchen is 
old enough, I believe, to herd the cows this year, and we might get along 
without a boy. It is hard to find one whom you can trust, and Gretchen is a 
sensible child and the cows are all gentle.” 


The mother thought that they might at least try it. Uli would, of course, go 
with her for the first day to see that she got along without any trouble, and 
was not afraid, — for she was a slight little thing, to be sure, to take care of 
the cows all alone. 

Gretchen herself liked the idea of going, and Uli said: “She need not be 
timid. Our neighbors have a herd boy who seems gentler than most boys, and 
I will tell him to look after her.” 

So Gretchen started out a few days later, accompanied by Uli. In the 
neighboring pasture Renti was already at his post. Uli called him to the stone 
wall and made him understand that if anything should happen among the 
cows he must come to Gretchen’s assistance. In return he should have plums 


and nuts when they came in season. 


Now Renti needed only this to complete his happiness, — to have a 
companion in the meadow, — and by the end of the first day the children 
were such good friends that the boy would have gone through fire and water 
for Gretchen’s sake. A more faithful protector could not have been found for 
her. 

So the children passed the autumn season in daily companionship. When 
winter came they went back and forth to school together twice a day. Sundays 
they invariably spent together, for Renti was treated as a neighbor because he 
belonged to the household at Lindenhof. So he went to The Alders every 
Sunday afternoon and stayed with Gretchen until supper-time, — that had 
become a matter of course. And every Sunday afternoon had slipped by so 
fast that when it was over they wished it were just beginning; they hadn’t had 
time for half their plans and projects. Renti was skillful at carving wooden 
whistles and making lanterns out of pumpkins, and Gretchen had a supply of 
colored paper from which they manufactured whole cities, including the 
inhabitants, and boats with movable oars, and churches, and houses with 
swinging windows. 

Then came the work of spring and summer, and the children met 


continually in the fields. When they were not together each knew exactly 


where the other was, what he or she was doing, and when they would meet 
again. 

Now autumn had come and the children were enjoying happy days in the 
meadow. There had been but few rainy days to keep Gretchen at home, for the 
season had been unusually fair. In wet weather Renti had to wander about 
alone, with a feed sack wrapped about his shoulders to keep off the rain. On 
such days he took care of Uli’s cows also, after the latter had brought them to 
pasture in the morning. In this way he kept his pockets full of nuts. When 
Gretchen came out on the next day there was always a great deal to talk over, 
about how the cows had behaved, about the little birds in the alders and how 
they had crept into their nests, and about the big crows that had suddenly 
swooped down on the pasture, croaking so hideously that Brindle, in sheer 
terror, had run right into their midst, whereupon the whole flock started up 
and flapped about, frightening Brindle still more, so that she went galloping 
wildly about, and Renti had to catch her and stroke her head until she became 
quiet. 

All these incidents were the subject of earnest conversation when the 
children were together once more under the alders. So the days passed, and 
there were no happier children in all the country round than Renti and 
Gretchen. 

October came, and the bright, sunny weather continued until past the 
middle of the month, so that the children still remained in the meadow all day 
without feeling cold, — only they went home rather early in the evening. On 
a Saturday afternoon of the third week black clouds began to pile up in the 
sky and the children started for home at four o’clock. A sudden darkness had 
come on, and a violent downpour of rain, or perhaps hail, seemed about to 
break forth. Gretchen was quite downcast, for she feared that snow and cold 
weather would now set in and put an end to the herding. But Renti was 
hopeful and thought that winter was still a long way off. Monday would be 
fair again, he said, and they would come out as usual. 

They bade each other good night and hurried home with their herds, for the 
first drops had begun to fall and the sky was growing darker and darker. 


Renti, after reaching the barn and tying the cows in their stalls, scrambled 
about in all the corners, as he did every evening, to find the eggs. Presently he 
heard a furious storm beating down upon the barn. The rain and hail and wind 
were almost crushing the roof. He stood in the barn door holding the eggs in 
his cap, for he was afraid they would be broken by the hail if he started for the 
house. 

While he stood there the farmer was looking out of the kitchen window at 
the storm. His wife was blowing the fire that had several times been put out 
by the wind and rain. The farmer watched the gusts sweep by and said: “I 
have been expecting this. I’ve seen it coming for some time. It is hard on the 
fruit trees. Well, this makes an end of autumn and we may look for cold 
weather. The farmer of Broadwood told me to-day that he wants a boy for the 
winter. He means to get along with one hired man and a boy, for he has his 
two sons to help him. So I told him he might have Renti.” 

“You did!” exclaimed the woman. She stopped blowing the fire and looked 
around at him. “Why did you tell him that? Shall I do my work alone all 
winter merely to let the farmer of Broadwood have a good boy?” 

“No, no,” said the farmer in conciliatory tones; “I had no such thought. On 
the contrary, you are to have better help than you have now, — a young 
fellow who is stronger than Renti and can be of more use to you. I have a 
great deal of wood to cut this winter and shall need an extra hand. A young 
fellow of seventeen or eighteen can do my work and can also help you in the 
kitchen. I have my eye on one.” 

“T was satisfied with Renti,” said the wife; “but if you need an older hand 
we must give up the boy, for we do not need three servants.” Then after a 
moments she added: “If Renti must leave us, I am glad that he is to have a 
good place. I shouldn’t like to send him away without knowing what sort of 
people he goes to, but the household at Broadwood is well managed. But 
whom will you get in his place? I hope it will be some one fit to have in the 
kitchen.” 

“Yes, he will do very well,” said the farmer. “He is young enough to do 


little errands about the house and kitchen, but at the same time strong and 


sturdy. For carrying wood and water he will be better than a little boy. To- 
morrow he is to come along this way, and if we wish him to, he will stay. 
They will expect Renti at Broadwood to-morrow evening.” 

The wife thought this was hurrying matters somewhat, but her husband 
explained that as the herding season was now ended the wood felling might as 
well begin at once. 

So they decided to let Renti go on the morrow and to keep the young man 
when he came, for the wife remembered, after her husband had mentioned the 
youth’s name and described him somewhat, that she had seen him once or 
twice, and that he came of a decent family in one of the neighboring parishes. 

The storm had now abated and the farmer went out to see that everything 
was in order for the night. At the same time Renti came running into the 
kitchen with eager, happy face, holding out a cap full of eggs toward the 
housewife. 

“What a boy you are to find nests!” she said, as she bustled about the 
hearth. “To-morrow you are to go to Broadwood, Renti. There you will have 
plenty of eggs to hunt, for they keep a large flock of chickens, the finest in 
this whole region.” 

Renti stared at the woman and almost dropped the eggs from his hand, but 
he did not utter a word. 

“Lay the eggs on the table,” said the woman; “I haven’t time to put them 
away now; and bring in a stick of wood. You needn’t go for water while it 
rains so hard. Then come in to supper.” 

Renti laid down his cap and went out to the shed. He was paralyzed by the 
news he had just heard; he could scarcely lift the stick of wood, although he 
usually carried such a burden on a run. 

The housewife looked at him questioningly. “I believe you are tired, Renti. 


Come, eat your supper and then go right to bed.” 


At the table Renti never once looked up, and for the first time since he 


came to Lindenhof he had no appetite. 


“He is tired; I noticed it awhile ago,” said the wife in answer to her 
husband’s puzzled look, — for the boy’s spoon was not traveling back and 
forth in its usual way, in and out of the big bowl of sour milk. 

“Pshaw! that wouldn’t take away his appetite,” said the farmer. 

But Renti could not swallow his supper. 

“Perhaps the storm oppresses him. Let him go to bed,” said the farmer. 

“Yes, yes; you’d better go to bed,” said the wife in friendly tones. “I will 
look after the shoes myself. Go and have one more good sleep in your 
comfortable bed.” 

Renti crept upstairs to his dear little room. He felt as though a heavy 
weight were upon him; he could hardly breathe. But after he was in bed and 
everything about him seemed just the same as it had always been, and always 
must be, he thought, he breathed more easily. Something would surely happen 
overnight to straighten the matter out. When things had gone on so long and 
so smoothly without change, they could not all be upset in one night. And 
with this thought Renti finally fell asleep. 


Next morning, as the farmer and his wife returned from church, Renti 
came out of the barn to meet them as usual. On Sunday mornings, when he 
had plenty of time to scramble about all the corners of the barn, he always 
made new discoveries in the way of hidden nests. 

“Now go and put on your Sunday clothes, Renti,” said the wife. “After 
dinner you may run over to The Alders and tell them ‘God keep you,’ for you 
probably won’t see them again for some time. It is a long way to Broadwood. 
Then you must come home for a timely start, so that you will reach your new 
quarters before nightfall. It would not look well for you to get there late.” 

Renti felt as though a thunderbolt had struck him. The morning having 
passed in its usual quiet way, just the same as all other Sunday mornings, he 
thought that the danger must be over and that things were to remain as of old. 
But now he was to be sent away, after all! He put on his Sunday clothes; 
dinner came and went, he knew not how; he was as if stunned. After dinner he 


went to the barn and sat down on the lowest round of the hay ladder. There he 


stayed for hours without stirring. He could not go to The Alders and tell them 
“God keep you.” No, no, no! he could not go away! he could not! 





The housewife, thinking he had done as she told him, packed his clothes 
into a bundle and then joined her husband in the sitting room, where they 
always sat together on Sunday afternoons. Here she waited for Renti to return. 

When the clock struck half-past three and he had not yet appeared, she 
said: “He is late. He ought to be here by this time.” 

“He knows that it is Sunday, and that coffee will be on the table at four 
o’clock. He will be here,” said her husband. 

The wife went out to prepare the coffee. When she returned with the tray 
Renti had not come. She went to the door to look for him and called his name. 
He answered from the barn. 


“If you were back, why didn’t you come in?” she said. “Come and drink 
your coffee. It is high time that you were started.” 

Renti came in and gulped down his coffee, but he could not eat anything. 
The woman laid a piece of the fresh Sunday Kuchen into his bundle and held 
it out toward him. 

“There, Renti; God keep you! Be a good boy and do what is right. Come to 
see us some Sunday and tell us how you are getting on,” she said, as she laid 
the bundle on his arm. He extended his hand to the woman, then to the man, 
without saying a word; then he turned and went out. 

The wife went as far as the outer door with him. 

Renti left the house without looking back. Once outside, he ran as fast as 
he could. 

“It is better so, after all,” said the woman, coming back to her husband’s 
side. “He might have said a word of good-by; but it is better than if he had 
been sad at going, for then it would have been hard to send him away.” 

“You need not worry about him,” said the farmer. “Youngsters always like 
a change. He is glad to get into something new.” 

Renti ran with all his might until he was beyond the house and land of 
Lindenhof. Then he threw himself down on the ground and wept and moaned 
as though his heart would break. Not a gleam of hope could he see before 
him, — not a ray of comfort. 

The sky was covered with stars when he finally arose. Then he ran without 
stopping until he reached Broadwood. It took more than half an hour of fast 
running to cover the distance, — so far away from home was his new life to 
be. 





CHAPTER Ill. GOING ASTRAY 


WHEN RENTI ARRIVED at the lonely looking house at Broadwood 
everything was quiet, and the door, which in country houses usually stands 
open all day, was sternly closed. As he approached, a big, ugly dog darted out 
of his kennel toward him, barking and growling angrily. Renti shrank back in 
terror. Fortunately the dog was chained, for he was in a fierce mood, being 
enraged at the arrival of so late a visitor. 

The door of the house opened and a rough voice called out, “What’s the 
matter out here?” 

“Tt’s — only I,” Renti answered in trembling tones. 

“Who is ‘T’?” said the farmer. “Come closer. He will not eat you. Down, 
Turk!” 

Renti came forward and said, “Good evening.” 

The farmer, seeing the bundle on Renti’s arm, said: “Ah! you are the boy 
from Lindenhof. A pretty time to arrive! They surely sent you away long ago. 
If you think we are going to allow you to vagabond and come home when you 
please, you are mistaken. Come in.” 

The farmer’s wife had been trying to make out with whom her husband 
could be talking at this late hour. Every one else was in bed, — sons and farm 
hands, — for here the rule was, “Early to bed and early to rise.” When she 
saw her husband come in with a boy she understood who it was. 

“Send him right up to bed,” she said, as she brought a little lamp and gave 
it to her husband. “You will have to show him the way and light his candle. 
To-morrow he will go without a light. He is to sleep in the room with 
Matthew, the young fellow.” 

The farmer led the way with his meager little light, and Renti followed him 
to a small room under the roof, where the hired man was already sound 


asleep. Renti undressed quickly and slipped into his narrow little bed; the 


farmer went away with the light. Renti realized that the bed was harder than 
the one he had slept in last, but this did not trouble him long. He was very 
tired and in a few moments was fast asleep. Then he thought he was under the 
alder trees with Gretchen, and the Broadwood steer came, and he charged 


down upon it and rescued Gretchen. 


There was more noise and bustle about this new establishment than in the 
home he had just left. The Broadwood estate contained a great deal of 
woodland, and the farmer, with his three sons and two hired men, worked in 
the woods all winter. In the barn there was a team of stout horses besides the 
cows, and sometimes even the bad-tempered steer was put into harness, for 
there was much carting and hauling to do. 

Renti was expected to fetch and carry and make himself useful in all the 
different kinds of work, in the barn, wood lot, or house. The summer vacation 
was over, and he was supposed to spend a number of hours in school each 
day, but in this matter the farmer was not very particular. 

On Monday morning Renti was told to stay about the barn and help the 
farmer. At noon he was to carry dinner to the workmen in the wood lot and 
was to stay there and help for the rest of the day. Renti was quick, and being 
familiar with the work about the barn, he got along very well with his new 
master. At noon he carried a big basket to the woods, and after the men had 
disposed of the lunch they kept Renti busy running here and there, wherever 
they needed him. Now he had to push, now to pull, and to carry the tools back 


and forth continually. 


But suddenly he disappeared. Loud voices called him repeatedly, but he 
did not answer. The voices grew angry; they threatened, they scolded, 
growing harsher and harsher. Renti did not come; he was by this time far 
beyond the reach of their calls. A feeling had suddenly come over him so 
irresistibly that he could not withstand it, — he must go to Lindenhof; and he 
ran and ran, without stopping, until he reached the barn. There he stopped and 


looked about him. Yes, the place was all unchanged: the big barn door was 


standing open, and he could hear his cows inside pulling the hay out of their 
cribs; his hens were scratching about as usual for seeds and grain, cackling 
contentedly. 

The feeling that this was no longer his home, that he no longer belonged to 
the creatures he loved, was more than Renti could stand. He crept out behind 
the barn, where no one could see him, and threw himself down on the ground, 
burying his face and sobbing and moaning piteously. For a long time he lay 
there; it was twilight when he arose. Then he ran as fast as he could up to the 
pasture, and climbed onto the little stone wall. The wind rustled through the 
alder branches and shook dead leaves down upon him; everything else was 
very quiet. Renti sat motionless, staring into the twilight as though he hoped 
to summon forth some figure that was not there. Presently the church bell 
rang for evening prayers. The sound must have aroused him. He leaped to the 
ground and ran across the meadow toward The Alders, where he stole around 
the corner of the barn and looked over at the house. Everything was quiet; not 
a person was in sight. He stood there until he saw some one coming out of the 
house. It was Hannes going to the barn. Then Renti started off and ran home, 
but it was quite dark when he reached Broadwood. When he entered the 
house he saw that supper was over and that the farmer, who was putting out 
his lantern, had just come in from his last trip to the barn. The farmer’s wife 
stood beside him. She spoke first. “Here comes the vagabond! Do you think 
we are going to allow such conduct here? I wonder that you have the face to 
come back!” 

Then the farmer spoke. “Where did you learn such tricks? I hear you ran 
away in the middle of the day. Did they allow that at Lindenhof? Be careful, 
my boy; if this happens again, you will rue it. For this time I will let you off, 
because it is your first day and you worked well this forenoon; but don’t try it 
again! Now go to bed. Supper is over. Whoever is here in time sits down with 
us.” 

Renti went upstairs to his room. He did not mind going without supper, 


now that he had been to Lindenhof. The next day the farmer took him into the 


potato field. Here he had to push the cart and sort over potatoes, picking out 
the poor ones and laying them in a separate heap for the pigs. 

Everything went well through the morning. Renti worked diligently and 
the farmer was pleased with him. In the afternoon the wife said she wanted 
Renti to help her in the garden. She was going to put things in order for the 
winter and take up the plants that were not to stay outdoors. Renti proved 
especially quick at this work, for he had always helped the mistress of 
Lindenhof in the same task. He knew just what had to be done and took up 
one thing after another, even before the woman had a chance to direct him. 

“How clever you can be when you want to!” she said, half in approval, half 
in reproach. “Don’t you see how pleasant it would be if you would only 
behave as you should? You know how to do your work properly, and we are 
all friendly toward you; but you must not run away.” 

At four o’clock the woman packed a lunch basket and gave it to him. 
“Now carry the men’s supper out to them. They are at the edge of the wood 
and it is not far. Come right back and you shall have your own supper. But 


remember to come back at once.” 


Renti did not come back. 

“Scalawag!” exclaimed the woman angrily, when she found herself still 
working alone an hour afterward. It was now growing dark, and she gathered 
up her tools and went into the house. 

When the farmer and his men came home to supper Renti had not 
appeared. 

“Now you must teach him who is master,” said the wife, after she had told 
her husband about Renti. 

“Yes, he shall learn it once for all,” he replied. 

Supper-time came and passed and the workmen went to bed; only the 
farmer and his wife were still busy with their last duties. 

At length Renti appeared in the door. 

“Straggler!” the farmer called out angrily. “Where have you been roaming 
about?” 


Renti said nothing. 

“Can’t you speak?” demanded the wife. 

No answer. 

“Do you know what you deserve? There, now perhaps you’ll remember to- 
morrow!” said the farmer as he boxed his ears sharply. “Now go to bed.” 

On Wednesday Renti worked diligently, doing carefully whatever task he 
was set to. He held out bravely until twilight, then he disappeared. When the 
housewife wanted wood for her fire she called him, but there was no Renti. 

“What can we do with such a boy?” said the farmer in despair when he 
heard this last report. 

“I had my suspicions from the first,” said the wife accusingly, “when the 
farmer of Lindenhof offered him to you so readily. I suppose his wife had had 
enough of the rascal’s tricks.” 

“He does his work very well when he is at it,” said the man in a 
conciliatory tone; “but I really am curious to know where he wanders about.” 
He opened the door once more and looked out. 

“T am not,” replied the wife. “I’m sure he has fallen in with some good-for- 
nothing boys who go tramping about the country, and that’s why he won’t tell 
where he’s been. And what if he does work well? What good is he to us if he 
is always gone when we need him most? No, we cannot keep him if he goes 
on in this way.” 

Just as the farmer was about to lock the door Renti came running in. He 
had to go without supper, as on the previous night, and received a worse 
punishment than before, and a stern warning that if the offense was repeated 
something serious would happen. 

On Thursday the farmer said to his wife: “Let him go to school to-day. 
There is nothing special to do. Next week we shall have particular need of 
him, and if he is out too many days we may get a notice from the 
schoolmaster.” 

Renti went to school. He saw Gretchen for the first time since they had 
parted in the meadow; but he saw her only at a distance, for as soon as school 


was dismissed the boys all ran off together in one direction and the girls in 


another. That was the way they always did at school, — except that in the 
winter the boys ran after the girls and snowballed them; but there had not 
been enough snow for that this year. So at four o’clock Renti ran off toward 
Broadwood without having spoken a word to Gretchen. When he was halfway 
home and was still running he suddenly felt some power seize him from 
behind and turn him around. He faced about, and the next moment was 
running back over the same road faster than ever. 

On the previous Sunday after church, when the farmers usually met and 
exchanged news items, Gretchen had heard that Renti was to leave Lindenhof 
and go to Broadwood. She was so downcast by the news that she did not 
speak a word at dinner, and Uli said teasingly: “What’s the matter with you? 
Has your kitten run away again?” 

But the mother said: “Don’t bother her, Uli. She feels sad about Renti, 


because he must go away.” 


“Indeed, I don’t think that’s anything to feel sad about,” protested Hannes. 
“At Broadwood he will be well provided for. It is one of the finest farms in 
the country. I wish we had a team of horses like theirs.” 

Gretchen felt certain that Renti would come in the afternoon. He always 
came on Sundays, and now that he was going away he would surely come to 
say good-by, and then she would tell him to be sure to come the next Sunday. 
But she waited for him in vain. She went to the window again and again to 
look for him, and still he did not come. Gretchen was very sad at heart. At the 
supper table her father remarked that it was not very mannerly in Renti to go 
away without saying good-by, — and that made her feel still worse. 

Hannes and Uli agreed with their father and said they would not have 
thought it of Renti; but the mother suggested in her kindly way that perhaps 
he had wanted to come but was kept at home for some reason by the farmer or 
his wife. 

For several days Gretchen had looked for Renti at school, but in vain. She 
knew, however, that he had left Lindenhof, for Uli had heard it directly from 
the master of Lindenhof. But to-day he had been at school. He had not spoken 


to her, and she had only seen him sitting on his bench on the other side of the 
room, and after school he had run away with the other boys; but she was glad 
that he had been there and that she knew at least this much of him. 

In the evening, when it was growing dark, Gretchen’s mother sent her to 
the well with the bucket and told her to set it where Uli would see it and bring 
it in filled when he came. As Gretchen was coming back from the well she 
heard a strange sound, like suppressed moaning. It seemed to come from the 
barn, and she stood still and looked in that direction, but could not distinguish 
anything on account of the darkness. As she stood looking she heard the 
piteous sound again. She was frightened and ran toward the house. 

Then she heard her name called, quite plainly— “Gretchen!” She knew 
the voice and ran toward the barn. 

There stood Renti with his face pressed against the wall. 

“Renti! is it you?” said Gretchen in pleased surprise. “Why are you 
standing out here? Come in. Mother is in the kitchen. And why are you 
crying?” 

“T can’t come in; I am afraid. Everybody is angry with me for running 


away. I suppose she is, too.” 
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“Oh, oh! you went away without asking?” cried Gretchen in sad, shocked 
tones. “But why didn’t you come on Sunday? You will surely come next 
Sunday, won’t you?” 

“Last Sunday I couldn’t come, and till next Sunday is so long I can’t wait. 
I have to run away every day.” 

“Where do you run, Renti? I never see you.” 

“Tt is always late when I come, and then I have to go right, back. And you 
are never here. I run home every day to Lindenhof, and if no one is there to 
see, I go into the barn and look down through the feed holes at the cows. And 
Brindle always knows me, and says ‘Moo’ when she sees me. Oh, I can’t 
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endure it! I can’t endure it!” groaned Renti, pressing his face against the cold 
stones as though to wring pity from them. 


Gretchen’s eyes filled with tears. 


“If you run away every day, Renti, don’t they whip you?” 

“Of course they do. They’ll whip me to-day, too.” 

“O Renti! then go home as fast as you can, or they will be more and more 
severe with you. And don’t run away to-morrow, nor the next day, nor any 


more, so that they won’t whip you,” entreated Gretchen. 


“I don’t mind it very much,” said Renti. “It isn’t so bad as not running 
away.” 

He was still pressing his face against the stones, but at length Gretchen 
drew him away and entreated him to go. It made her heart ache to think that 
they would beat him, and she hoped he might be spared if he ran very fast. 

So Renti turned and darted off down the road. 

Gretchen went in and told her mother all about it, — how sorry she felt for 
Renti and how dreadful it was that they should whip him. The mother was 
sorry for the boy, too; but she said that he must learn to reconcile himself to 
the change and not run away any more. And she told Gretchen to tell him, if 
she saw him again, that he would be welcome on Sundays at The Alders, if 
they allowed him to come, but that he would certainly not be welcome if he 
ran away. 

All this trouble about Renti lay heavy on Gretchen’s heart. The boy was 
kept out of school the rest of the week. The farmer thought he could thus keep 
better watch of him and prevent his running away, until he was settled in the 
new life and trained to its ways. But every day — usually it was dark before 
he got a chance — he would manage to slip out, and away he would shoot 
like an arrow. The later it was when he escaped, the later would he come 
home and the harsher would be the punishment that awaited him. On Saturday 
evening, after the boy had been chastised as usual and sent to bed without 
supper, the farmer told him: “I will give you one more week’s trial. If you do 
not improve I will send you away.” 

The next day the woman said to Renti: “This afternoon you may go out 
with my permission; but see that you come back at a reasonable time for 


supper, as befits decent people.” 


Renti went away right after dinner, but he did not go to The Alders. He 
thought the family had probably heard of his running away, and he was 
ashamed to go. And perhaps Gretchen’s father and her brothers would look 
accusingly at him and make him feel that he was not welcome. He felt the 
same way about the people at Lindenhof, and not for anything would he have 
gone into their house or let them see him. 

It had begun to snow a little, and a cold, sharp wind was whirling the 
flakes about him in eddies. 

Renti ran up to the meadow and sat down on the stone wall. He stayed 
there until it became dark, although he was shivering with cold and the wind 
almost blew him off the wall. When it was so dark that no one could see him, 
he went down to Lindenhof and wandered about the barn and the stables like 
some restless spirit condemned to leave a place and yet unable to tear itself 
away. Several times he started toward home; then he would turn back and go 
all around the barn once more, laying his ear to the cracks and trying to hear 
some dear, familiar sound from his cows or his chickens. Finally he tore 
himself away and went over to The Alders. At the corner of the barn he 
waited a long, long time to see whether Gretchen would come out; but she 
was nowhere to be seen, so at last he ran off home. 

The following week passed as the previous one had. If on any one evening 
Renti found no chance to run away, then he slipped out so much earlier the 
next day. Several times he came home so late that the farmer could not go to 
bed at his usual time. Then the boy was punished with exceeding severity, so 
that the farmer thought, “Surely this will cure him.” But it did not cure him. 

On the second Sunday, when Renti came down in the morning, the farmer 
said: “You may go as soon as you have finished breakfast. The alms 
commissioner knows you are coming; I told him about you.” 

The wife packed his clothes in a bundle, and when Renti rose from the 
table she gave him his package, and he went accompanied by the parting 
injunction from both the farmer and his wife to “be better in his next place 
than he had been with them.” 


Renti went on his way utterly indifferent; he did not care where he might 
be sent next. When he reached the commissioner’s house the man had not yet 
returned from church, so he waited. Presently the man appeared, and seeing 
Renti at his door, at once exclaimed: “What’s this I hear about you? A fine 
record you are making! You’d better try to stay in your new place, for I don’t 
know what will become of you after the next three months. The parish will 
not pay for you after that; so think over the matter a little. Now you are to go 
to the shoemaker’s.” 

Renti felt that the commissioner did not feel friendly toward him, as he had 
formerly. He turned away in embarrassment and went on. 

In winter the farmers did not usually take boys, as they did through the 
summer, for their clothes and keep, so no one had offered to take Renti on 
these terms; but the shoemaker had agreed to take him for a small sum to 
cover his board, since he always had use for a boy. 

When Renti presented himself at the shoemaker’s the man was sitting in 
the one room of the house, with his wife and three small children. He was 


mending a shoe, although it was Sunday. 


“I suppose you are the new boy,” said the woman, when he presented 
himself. “Lay your bundle in here. This is where you are to sleep,” and she 
pointed toward the door by which he had entered. Renti understood that he 
was to sleep in the small cupboard-like opening that he had noticed on the left 
of the door. It was shut off from the rest of the room by a few narrow boards, 
with wide cracks between them, these openings being the only means by 
which light and air could enter the space. Within, there was nothing but a 
straw bed and a broken chair. This was to be Renti’s bedroom. He tossed his 
bundle on the chair and ran out. 

The poor shoemaker had no order or system in his household. He took 
Renti for the sake of the little money he would get for him, and because he 
needed some one to do his errands, as his own children were too small to be 
of any use to him. Aside from this he paid little attention to the boy and let 


him go his own way. He sent him to school mornings, because the boy’s 


expenses were paid by the community and he would have been called to 
account if Renti had not gone to school; but in the afternoon, if he had long 
errands, or any other kind of work for him, he kept him out. In the evening the 
shoemaker always sent him about here and there, and Renti came home when 
he pleased, no one paying any attention to him; but he never found anything 
to eat then, for he was always too late for the family supper, and of course 
nothing was saved for him. The others were glad that he did not come, for 
there was hardly enough for the family, and if he had come in time they 
would have had to give him something. To have anything left over was a 
thing unknown to them. 

Renti was becoming sadly demoralized. In school he never knew anything 
because he never studied at home, being out every night. In appearance, too, 
this thin, ragged little fellow was much changed from the Renti of former 
days. 

Gretchen was much worried about it all; her days had become very 
unhappy. When she heard the teacher saying so often, “Renti, you have 
become one of the very worst boys in school,” she felt like sinking through 
the floor, for she always felt as though it were she herself being thus 
disgraced. She never had a chance to speak to Renti; he always ran away right 
after school and seemed to have grown shy and timid. She could not tell her 
troubles at home, for as soon as she mentioned his name her brothers would 
cry out, “Don’t speak of him; he’s a good for nothing.” And even her mother 
would no longer take his part and say in her kind way, “He may turn out all 
right in time.” 

Gretchen had but one hope, — that when Renti’s time with the shoemaker 
was over and he was once more taken on a farm, where there was better 
management, he would turn over a new leaf; for she could not believe that he 
was really the good for nothing that her brothers thought him. 

Evenings she often wanted to go out to see whether Renti might not be 
standing at the corner of the barn; she wanted to console him and urge him to 
do better; but her mother would never let her go. She said that Renti should 


not be wandering about at night, and if he had a clear conscience he would 


find their door on Sunday afternoons. If he didn’t come then, Gretchen was 
not to watch for him. 

So on many and many a night Gretchen went to bed with a heavy heart, 
and lay awake thinking of some way by which Renti could be led back to the 
right path. 





CHAPTER IV. WHAT GRETCHEN LEARNED AT SUNDAY 
SCHOOL 


Ks 


THE EARLY DAYS of March had come. In the meadows the primulas and 
white anemones were blooming, and in the fields the farmers were rushing 
their spring work with all their might, for each one wanted to be first to get 
his potatoes into the ground. Plowing and sowing were everywhere waiting to 
be done. There was much need of help, and boys were in demand once more. 
So it happened that Renti found a new place on the very next day after he left 
the shoemaker. Early on Sunday morning he started out with his little bundle; 
but it was a very different bundle from the one that he had brought with him 
from Lindenhof. He had had nothing new since the day he left there, and his 
old clothes were in rags. The little Sunday jacket, once so neat and stout 
looking, was now thin and shabby, and the fresh face and bright eyes that had 
gone with the jacket when it was new wore quite a different look when Renti 
presented himself at Brook Farm, his new home. The place was so named 
because the farm extended along the margin of a large stream that flowed 
through the lower part of Buschweil. Renti reached the new place quite early, 
before the farmer had started for church. 

Gretchen was happy once more that Sunday morning, for she had heard the 
alms commissioner telling her father, as they came from church, that Renti 
was to go to Brook Farm, and that it would be a good change for the boy, as 
there was very poor order in the shoemaker’s household, and the boy had 
probably not had much to eat. 

Afterward, when they were sitting at dinner, Gretchen’s father began to 
speak of Renti. On Sundays he was always more talkative at the table than 
during the week, for that was the only day when they had plenty of time to eat 


and did not have to hurry back to work. 


“Brook Farm,” he said, “is an excellent place for the boy. They do not keep 
a hired man there and have few laborers; so he will be with the farmer a great 
deal and right in his sight. Perhaps he can thus be brought back to proper 
ways and made to forget his runaway habits.” 

“I doubt whether he will ever be cured of his vagabonding. What excuse 
had he for running away at Broadwood? He had a good place there,” said 
Hannes impatiently; for it irritated him to think of the two fine horses 
standing over there in the barn, while in their own stalls there were none, and 
he had always longed for one. 

“Why should he run away anyhow?” Uli went on. “Hannes and I never 
thought of such a thing, and we had many a job that we did not exactly like 
when we were going to school.” 

Hannes and Uli were both a little self-righteous. They had always lived an 
even, proper life, and did not reflect what it had been worth to them to have a 
good, comfortable home and loving care. 

“We must not lay it up against him that he ran away sometimes,” said the 
mother charitably, “if he does right now. He is young, and has been knocked 
about a great deal. If he falls into good hands now, he may turn out all right.” 

Gretchen was very glad to hear her mother say that. After dinner she ran 
out into the meadow to gather primulas and anemones, and she remembered 
with pleasure the times when Renti and she had gone out together on Sunday 
afternoons to pick the flowers. Perhaps he would come again, if he got back 
into a proper life now and found he could do right once more. 

All that day Renti roamed about, no one knew where, for he took good 
care not to let any one see him. It was always the old places, however, that he 
haunted. On Sundays he often sat for hours behind the barn at Lindenhof, and 
there, hidden by the wood pile, he would dig worms and grubs for the hens 
and so coax them to him. They would eat the morsels from his hand with 
evident pleasure, cackling contentedly, just as they used to do when they still 
belonged to him. But sometimes, in the midst of his enjoyment, he would 


suddenly press his face against the wood and sob piteously. 


On Monday morning work began. He was kept constantly under the 
farmer’s eyes, as Gretchen’s father had said, for there was no one besides the 
farmer and Renti to do the work in field and stable. 

The wife had only two small children, and she herself carried in wood and 
water for the kitchen. So there was no twilight hour when Renti was sent out 
on these errands, and consequently there was no chance for running away. 

After the field work and the evening chores in the barn were finished the 
farmer would say, “Now come in to supper and then go to bed.” 

The man rarely spoke to Renti, but the boy realized very well that he was 
keeping close watch of him. For a whole week there was no chance for the 
least attempt at running away. The boy was not sent to school, for the farmer 
said that the early spring work was very urgent. All this produced a strange 
effect on Renti: he felt possessed by a passion to tear in pieces everything that 
was put in his hands and trample it underfoot. 

If the work that he was doing kept him behind the farmer’s back, he would 
suddenly throw down his tools, clinch his fists, and stamp on the ground like 
a madman. When the farmer turned round he would snatch up his tools and 
fall to work; but these strange performances did not wholly escape the 
farmer’s eye. 

The boy was not nearly so apt in his work as he had formerly been. If the 
farmer explained to him how a thing was to be done, one step after another, 
he paid little attention and forgot all the instructions before he got half 
through the task. It was plain that his thoughts were not upon the work, for he 
would stand staring vacantly into space, and sometimes his eyes would roll 
about in a wild way as though he were engaged in some fierce struggle. 

“Keep your mind on your work and don’t be so clumsy,” the farmer often 
told him, but it did no good. Again he would warn him: “Be careful, my boy; 
if you don’t do better, you will be sorry for it.” But he did not improve. On 
the next Sunday the farmer said, “You must stay at home to-day. If you go 
wandering about the country, your head will be full of crazy notions all the 


week.” 


Renti could not get away, for the farmer remained at home all day within 
sight of the house and barn, keeping his eye on the boy until it was time to 
milk the cows and feed them, and in these duties Renti always had to help. 

The following week was even worse than the last one. Renti seemed 
possessed by some evil spirit that gave him no rest. One day the farmer 
directed him to sit down before the barn door and cut some potatoes that were 
needed for planting, he himself being busy in the barn where he could keep an 
eye on the boy. Renti had done this work before and knew very well that the 
potatoes must be cut carefully so that each piece would have the proper eyes 
for sprouting. But he went at them regardless of eyes or sprouts, hacking right 
and left with such fierceness that it seemed as though he were taking 
vengeance on the potatoes for some great wrong that they had done him. The 
farmer came up softly behind the boy; the violence of the latter’s movements 
had made him suspect that the work was not being done as carefully as it 
should be. 

“What are you doing?” he said suddenly, right behind the boy’s chair. 


Renti sprang up in alarm, upsetting the basket with all the uncut potatoes, 
and these rolled down into a cistern that the farmer had just uncovered, all but 
a few disappearing in the hole. 

Then Renti began to recover his senses, for he had been sitting as if in 
delirium. He had not meant to spoil the potatoes, but had simply not thought 
anything about what he was cutting them for, and it relieved his feelings to 
chop them with all his might. 

“A pretty mess you’ve made!” said the farmer angrily, as he contemplated 
the few small potatoes that were left. “You are more expense to me than you 
are worth. This comes of having your thoughts always on vagabonding. But 
you’re not going to stir a step from the house, — you may count on that. 
Struggle as you please, you will finally learn to be patient.” 

These words made Renti feel as though the farmer had fastened a chain to 
him and bound him down. After that he grew more restless and more erratic 


than ever. He was continually looking about for some way of escape, and 


whatever he did was so carelessly done that the farmer more than once took 
him by the ear and said, “Careful, careful! This can’t go on much longer.” 
On Saturday evening, at milking time, the farmer went into the barn, with 


Renti following as usual. 


“You haven’t brought back the bucket since it was scrubbed at the well,” 
he said impatiently; for he had already tied the cow’s tail so that she would 
not switch it in his face while he was milking. “Run and fetch it, and be 
quick!” 

Renti ran out. Once outside the door he flew like an arrow over the fields. 
A few moments afterward the farmer rose from his milking stool, where he 
had been sitting waiting, and went to the door. The well was just outside: 
there stood the bucket, upside down, as it had been left to dry, and Renti was 
nowhere in sight. 

“Tricky little scamp! This is the last I’ll have of you!” muttered the farmer 
in rage, as he went out to get the bucket. 

Renti ran without stopping until he reached the path leading to Lindenhof. 
Then he paused; he happened to think that it was just the time when the men 
would be busy about the stables. So he turned about and ran toward The 
Alders. 

“Renti, Renti! wait!” he heard a voice calling behind him. He turned about 
and saw Gretchen coming toward him with smiling face. She was very glad to 
see Renti once more and wanted to hear from him that he was getting on well 
in the new place and that everything was going to turn out happily, — for this 


was what she confidently expected to hear. 


But when she came up with him and looked into his face she said in alarm, 
“Renti, what is the matter with you?” 

“Nothing,” was the answer. 

“But you are so changed. Are you out on an errand? Were you coming to 
our house?” 

“No.” 


“You haven’t run away again, Renti, have you?” 

Gretchen looked at him in distress. 

“Yes, I have.” 

Gretchen grew pale. 

“Oh, oh! now you are doing it again, and everything will go wrong! What 
will the farmer do to you when you go back?” 

“T don’t care what he does. I’d like to chop down all his trees!” 

That seemed to Renti the most awful injury that one could do to an enemy. 
He had once heard of a servant who, in a fit of anger, had cut down his 
master’s tree, and Renti remembered what a dreadful impression this had 
made on every one; for a fine old tree, that has stood from one generation to 
another, giving its yearly offering of fruit, is looked upon with special 
reverence by the farmers. Renti uttered this hideous wish with clinched fists 
and set teeth. 





Gretchen was very sad. “I never saw you like this, Renti. You are surely 
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getting bad again,” she wailed, “and everybody will turn against you, and 
there won’t be any possible help for you.” 

“No; no help at all,” groaned Renti. 

The church bell sounded for evening prayers. 

“I must go home,” said Gretchen hastily. “Our happy days are over. Good 
night, Renti.” 

“Yes; and all my life long I can have no more pleasure. Good night, 
Gretchen.” 

Renti ran across the fields toward Lindenhof, and Gretchen went her way 
with a sad heart. 

On the following day, a bright Sunday in spring, when all the fields lay 


smiling and sparkling, Gretchen stood at the corner of the house and would 


not go in to dinner, for she feared that now they all knew that Renti had been 
running away again; and what would her father and brothers say? Her mother 
called a second time and she reluctantly went into the house. 

She was not kept long in suspense. As soon as her father had laid down his 
soup spoon, he said: “Well, now it’s over with Renti. I heard to-day at church 
that he had been sent away from Brook Farm. The farmer says he cannot keep 
him because he is good for nothing, and that it would be useless for any one 


else to try him.” 


“But where will he go, father?” asked Gretchen timidly. 

“Perhaps they will take him to the poorhouse, as they did Yoggi, the idiot 
boy. There he will be mastered,” Hannes informed her with a triumphant air. 
“They won’t expect him to work, but if he doesn’t stop running away they 
will tie him down until he grows tame.” 

“Tt’s what he deserves,” declared Uli, with self-righteous assurance. 

“T am really disappointed in the boy,” said the mother. “I was always fond 
of him and hoped he would turn out a good boy in time; but if he doesn’t 
behave anywhere, it is a bad sign and shows there must be something wrong 
with him.” 

Gretchen could hardly keep back her tears. Everybody was against him 
now, even her mother, and she dared not say a word in his behalf. Then when 
she remembered how strangely he had behaved the evening before, she grew 
more and more troubled, and thought that perhaps he had really fallen into 
evil ways. And she could not help him, and no one else could help him. She 
could hardly choke down the last mouthful, and left the table before dinner 
was over, asking permission to go out. 


“Yes, but do not stay out late,” her mother said, as she always did. 


Gretchen ran up to the pasture, where it was quiet, and where very few 
people ever came. When she reached the stone wall she sat down under the 
shade of the alders and thought over the whole matter about Renti, — how he 


seemed to be going from bad to worse and how hopeless everything seemed. 


The tears that she had held back so long began to flow down her cheeks, and 
while the birds in the alder tree were singing their merriest songs she sat 
underneath and wept as though her heart would break. 

Presently she heard some one approaching; she dried her tears and kept 
very quiet. Looking down over the meadow, she saw the pastor coming 
toward her. On Sunday afternoons he often took this walk up the hill to enjoy 
the fine view one got from there over the surrounding country. 

Seeing Gretchen sitting all alone on the stone wall, he stopped in surprise 
and spoke to her. She arose at once and gave him her hand. He looked at her 
in silence for a moment; then, patting her shoulder in a friendly way, he said: 
“Gretchen, Gretchen, what is the matter with your bright eyes? Don’t you 
hear the birds singing and giving thanks for this beautiful Sunday?” 

“Yes, Herr Pastor, I hear them.” 


“And can you not be happy with them?” 


“No, I cannot,” she said in a voice that was almost a sob. 

“Are you in trouble, Gretchen? Come, tell me about it. Can’t you?” 

Gretchen for a moment made no reply; then she said in a low voice, “No.” 

“T think I understand,” said the pastor sympathetically. “Sometimes things 
will happen that we don’t care to talk about, — some little difference with 
brothers, or some misunderstanding at home. It frets and grieves us, because 
we see no way of ever straightening it out and being happy again; but, 
Gretchen, don’t you remember the lines you recited in Sunday school a week 
ago?” 

“Yes, Herr Pastor,” answered the child without trepidation; for she was not 
one of those who learned her verses the last minute before Sunday school and 
then forgot them as soon as she was out of church. She studied them carefully 
and conscientiously, so that she would be sure of not breaking down in 
church. 

“Won’t you come here and say them for me now?” 

The pastor seated himself on the wall and motioned Gretchen to a seat 
beside him. She willingly obeyed, and clasping her hands she said with 


reverent air: 


“Sing, pray, walk in His way, Do your work as for the Lord; He will help 
you when the world Naught of comfort can afford. For if your faith be sure, 
And your courage endure, God will be your friend.” 

“That is very good; but have you ever thought what the poem means, 
Gretchen?” asked the pastor. 

“I have repeated it ever so many times, so that I could say it without 
stumbling,” said Gretchen. 

“You have learned it very well indeed,” said the pastor; “but I mean 
something more than that. Let us see what it says: ‘Sing,’ — that is, be happy 
like the birds, and do not lose courage or hang your head; ‘pray,’ — that you 
must do to keep happy. ‘Do your work as for the Lord,’ and you will feel that 
God is with you, and will help you when no one else in the world can. Now 
think about it, Gretchen. And good-by.” 

Smilingly the pastor held out his hand to the child, and then went on up the 
hill. 

Gretchen had listened with deep attention to all that he had said, and now 
as she sat thinking of his words a great weight seemed to be lifting from her 
heart: she had found comfort. She would do just as the pastor had said; and 
she repeated the poem again, slowly and thoughtfully, trying to remember all 
that he had told her. When she reached the last lines she said them out loud 
joyously and confidently: 

“For if your faith be sure, And your courage endure, God will be your 
friend.” 

Then she heard the birds singing in the alder trees, and she suddenly felt 
like joining in their song. The evening sun was spreading its golden light over 
the meadow, and Gretchen saw that it was time to go home. She jumped from 
the wall and walked down the hill toward home, singing a happy song as she 


went. 





CHAPTER V. HOW RENTI LEARNS A MOTTO 


THE ALMS COMMISSIONER had tried hard to have them keep Renti awhile 
longer at Brook Farm, for he did not know what else to do with the boy. There 
was no room for him in the poorhouse, and since everybody declared him 
utterly useless for work, there was no prospect of finding another place for 
him. The parish was not willing to pay for him in the summer, as it did 
through the winter. The farmer at first vowed he would have nothing more to 
do with the boy, but at last consented to keep him a week or two longer. The 
field work would be increasing throughout the summer, and perhaps after a 
while a place would be found for Renti, — if not in Buschweil, where 
everybody knew the boy, then perhaps in some neighboring parish. 

So for the present Renti remained at Brook Farm; but he had a miserable 
time of it, for the farmer was harsh toward him for having succeeded in 
running away on the Saturday before in spite of all his vigilance. Nor did 
Renti improve in his work; so he got nothing but harsh words, and he grew 
uglier every day. 

The season was an exceptionally bright and sunny one, so the spring work 
could be carried on without interruption. The farmers who had plenty of help 
might count on a rich harvest, for they were able to get their seeds in early, 
and the warm sun promised rapid growth. 

The last farm in the parish of Buschweil was Stony Acre. In fact, it lay 
partly in the next parish, but the family came to church in Buschweil. They 
lived a stern, arduous life at Stony Acre. From early morning till late at night 
the farmer, with his five sons and two hired men, were abroad plowing and 
sowing, while the wife went out into the bean field, with a maidservant and a 
day laborer, and superintended the digging of holes and the planting of the 
beans. When noon came she would hurry home, get dinner, then run to the 


stables and feed the stock, and then out into the bean field again; and so on all 


day long without stopping, for she was known to have more energy and 
endurance than any other woman in the community. 

But “to be everywhere at the same time is impossible,” she said to her 
husband one evening. “I must have a boy. When you begin work in the 
outlying fields and can’t come home to dinner, how shall I cook the meals and 
carry them out to you, and at the same time be here to feed the cattle and look 
after the house?” 

“Get a boy,” said the farmer. “Choose one yourself and you will be better 
satisfied.” 

But there was little choice for her. Far and near there was not a boy to be 
had except Renti, and he had the reputation of being so stubborn and ugly that 
no one could manage him. 

“Indeed!” said the woman when this was told her; “T’d like to see the boy I 
couldn’t manage. I’ve brought many an older one to terms, and we’ll see how 
long it takes to make this youngster toe the mark.” 

She immediately sent word to Brook Farm that she needed a boy and that 
they might send Renti. 

When people heard that the boy was to go to Stony Acre they said that this 
was the last chance of his ever amounting to anything, for if any one in the 
world could discipline him, this woman could. She had tamed many a wild 
fellow, and if anything could be done with Renti, she was the one to do it. 

Renti presented himself on the same day that he was sent for. The woman 
happened to be all alone that afternoon, and was sitting out in front of the 
house picking over seed peas. Beside her lay a big watchdog, who growled at 
the slightest noise and sprang up barking furiously when Renti appeared. 

“Be quiet!” the woman commanded him. Then turning to Renti, she said: 
“Come this way. He will not hurt you if you do nothing wrong. It is fortunate 
that I have this opportunity of speaking to you quietly before the others come, 
for I have something to say to you. You see I’ve heard about your tricks, my 
boy, so you must not try any of them here, for the first time you run away 
you’ll get a thrashing such as you never dreamed of. What do you say to 
that?” 


“Nothing,” said Renti in stubborn tones. 

“Nothing? You mean to defy me? What did you do before when you got a 
good thrashing for running away?” 

“T ran away again the next day.” 

“Indeed? Then that was all the good it did? Well, I know something better 
that will surely cure you.” The woman called to the dog,— “Nero!” — and 
pointing her finger at Renti, said, “Watch!” 

The dog growled angrily and made a dash at the boy; but the woman held 
him by the collar, and Renti shrank back in alarm. 





“T see you understand,” the woman said to Renti. “Now the dog has 
learned his lesson, and hereafter, when you carry dinner out into the fields, or 
go on the slightest errand, he will go with you; for I can’t be watching you — 


I have other things to do. If you make any attempt to get away, the dog will 


understand instantly, you may depend upon it. He will seize you by the neck, 
and if he wanted to kill you, there would be no help for you. Do you think you 
understand?” 

“Yes,” answered the boy in timid tones, for he trembled at the thought of 
his fierce guard. 

“Now as to your work. If you do your tasks properly, all will be well; if 
not, remember that I have taken others by the ears. So make your plans 
accordingly.” 

After these preliminaries the woman told him what his duties would be. 
That very evening he was sent out to the fields with supper for the men, and 
the dog went with him, never for a moment stirring from his side. Renti saw 
that there would be no more chance of running away. 

The following week was a hard one for the boy. But he himself had now 
grown hard. He never was so stubborn before. At Lindenhof he had never felt 
like being insolent; but now, when the woman would say to him, “Why do 
you stand there staring into space? why don’t you go on with your work?” he 
would answer sullenly, “Because.” And when she called out to him, “Be 
quick, or I will come and help you!” he would say, “Who cares!” 

One day, when she had set him to weeding the garden, he went about it so 
fiercely that she stopped to watch him. He drove his hoe into the ground so 
hard that he could scarcely pull it out, thus giving vent to his inner rage. She 
called to him to be careful, or he might be sorry. He muttered angrily that he 
didn’t care what happened. 

More than once he was taken by the ears for his saucy answers. It was a 
week full of secret rage on the boy’s part, and of indignation and angry 
outbursts on the woman’s part. 

On Sunday morning after church, when her acquaintances gathered about 
her, all anxious to hear how she was getting on with the boy, she exclaimed 
over and over: “He drives me frantic! I don’t wonder that no one would take 
him. Such a sulky, impudent rascal — you wouldn’t believe it unless you 
heard him. And his work doesn’t amount to anything. But I will not give in 


until I master him.” 


Then the women all agreed among themselves, “He must be a bad one,” 
and told their husbands when they got home, “If she succeeds in bringing him 


to time it will be a miracle.” 


In the afternoon Renti was told to carry some tools that needed repairing 
down to the smithy. “As it is Sunday, you may stay out until five o’clock; but 
see that you get home in time. If you are not here at five, you will regret it.” 

Renti took the tools and went. He had but to leave them at the smithy, so 
that they might be repaired in the morning, and thus no precious time would 
be taken from the working hours for this errand. 

Ridding himself of his load as quickly as possible, Renti was off and away 
into the sunny afternoon. He would go and visit the pasture once more, and 
the little stone wall, and the alder trees. While he was yet at a distance he saw 
that Gretchen was sitting on the wall. As soon as she saw him she came 
running eagerly toward him. 

“How nice that you have come once again!” she called to him. “It is so 
long since I have heard anything of you! It is Sunday, and you could come to- 
day without running away, so we will be happy all the afternoon.” 

They had reached the wall; Gretchen seated herself upon it, and Renti 
stood before her. 

“No, I did not run away,” he said sullenly; “but at five I am to be back. I 
won’t do it, though; the dog isn’t here, and I won’t go home until dark; I don’t 


care what happens.” 


“O Renti! are you beginning your bad ways again?” wailed Gretchen. 
“They said that at Stony Acre you might be made to behave; but now you 
mean to disobey your mistress, and you will get a whipping, and everything 
will be as bad as before.” 

“Tt has been all the time,” Renti replied, casting wild looks about, and 
growing more and more violent in his speech as he proceeded. “If she wants 


to thrash me, I don’t care; and if she wants to pound me to death, so much the 


better. It’s all over with me anyway. If I could only chop down every tree on 
her whole farm!” 

“O Renti, Renti! do not say such things!” cried Gretchen in terror; for she 
saw in imagination the hideous wish fulfilled, and all the beautiful trees lying 
prone upon the ground. “If you yield to your temper in this way, you will 
grow worse and worse, and finally — yes, Renti, father said that if you did 
not mend your ways it would go hard with you. Oh, if you could only be good 
again, as you used to be!” And Gretchen covered her face with both hands 
and broke out into bitter weeping. 

Renti threw himself on the ground, moaning: “I can’t be good any more; I 
don’t know how, and there isn’t any hope for me, and I’d like to die this 


minute!” 


Then Gretchen dried her eyes and said earnestly: “There is help for you. If 
you had faith, and would pray, you would feel at once that God was your 
friend.” 

“But how can God help me?” groaned Renti, with his face still buried in 
the ground. 

“T don’t know, but I’m sure the dear God knows, and if he would help you, 
you might be good again, as you used to be, Renti. Oh, I can’t bear to see you 
so changed! Do, for my sake, Renti,” pleaded Gretchen, entreatingly; “do try 
to be good! Then we shall all be happy again.” 

“Then I will,” said Renti, rising from the ground; “if you won’t cry any 
more, and won’t be angry with me for having been so bad.” 

“No, indeed; indeed, I won’t!” Gretchen assured him. “But I wasn’t angry, 
Renti; I was only sad; and if you will do now as you have promised, what 
good times we shall have!” 

“Do you really think so?” Renti asked doubtfully, for he could think of 
nothing that would ever make him happy again. “But, Gretchen,” he said after 
a moment’s reflection, “what can I do for my mistress to make things come as 


you say?” 


“You must obey at once when she speaks to you, and you must do your 
work properly. You know very well how it should be done, if you only keep 
your wits about you. And whenever bad thoughts come into your head about 
running away and about chopping down trees, you must pray. Then the dear 
God will help you when there is no other comfort. You know the poem says: 

“For if your faith be sure, And your courage endure, God will be your 
friend.” 

Renti listened attentively to all that Gretchen said. After thinking the 
matter over, he said resolutely, “Yes, I will try; but will you come here to the 
stone wall next Sunday afternoon, so that I can tell you how I have 
succeeded?” 

“Yes, I will come,” Gretchen promised him; “but you must not come 
unless you have permission, else you will spoil it all again. Now you must go 
home; it struck four a long time ago.” 

Renti had heard it and knew that it was time to go, but he thought he could 
stay until Gretchen gave warning. Wishing to show that he was in earnest 
about his promise, he immediately held out his hand to her and said, “Good- 
by.” Then he ran down across the meadow as fast as he could, and never 
paused until he found himself at Stony Acre. 

When his mistress saw him she said: “It’s well that you didn’t try to play 


any of your tricks to-day. Nero was ready to go after you.” 





CHAPTER VI. ALL BUSCHWEIL IS AMAZED 


MONDAY CAME, AND the work of another week began. 

“I wonder what has got into the boy now!” said the housewife, casting 
suspicious glances at Renti several times during the day. On Tuesday it was 
the same, and the woman at length exclaimed: “What can be going on in his 
head? I don’t know what to make of him.” 

Renti never answered a word. He gave no more saucy retorts; his 
impudence was gone; but he looked as though he were being crushed to the 
earth by some awful burden. He had to struggle continually to keep his 
promise. To do at once as he was told, to practice self-control, to keep back 
saucy answers, required such exertion on his part that his head was bent low 
under the strain and he hardly saw what was going on about him. Then it was 
very difficult, too, to keep his thoughts upon his work, so that he could do it 
properly, for he had to pray away the temptations to do bad things. What 
prayer could he think of quick enough to conquer them? Then he remembered 
Gretchen’s verses, and whenever bad thoughts threatened to rise he would 
say: 

“For if your faith be sure, And your courage endure, God will be your 
friend.” 

But sometimes the thoughts rushed over him so suddenly that in his 
excitement he could not remember the verse, and he would have to stop and 
think and at the same time keep on with his work. All this was such a strain 
upon the boy that he grew pale and lost his appetite. 

“He is an artful hypocrite,” said the woman, when Wednesday came and 
Renti continued as he had begun on Monday. “If I could only make out what 


it is he’s plotting. I have conquered many another fellow, but I never saw one 


like him.” 


When Renti continued the same on Thursday and Friday, keeping his eyes 
on the ground, speaking never a word, and growing paler and paler, the 
woman stopped scolding. She began to feel queer about the boy. She watched 
him anxiously from the corner of her eye, as though she were in constant fear 
of some new outbreak. On Saturday Renti scarcely tasted food; and then a 
hideous thought occurred to her: What if the boy had eaten some of the rat 
poison from the kitchen cupboard! 

She immediately began questioning him: “Do you feel sick? Answer 
quickly! Have you pain?” 

“No,” said the boy, without lifting his head; he was still struggling. 

“There is something uncanny about him. Perhaps he is a vampire!” she 
thought, in sudden terror. She had once heard of a person whom no one dared 
to look upon because he was a vampire. “I wish I had never laid eyes on the 
boy!” she exclaimed, incensed at her own weakness; and she darted about all 
day as though driven by an evil spirit. For the first time in her life she felt 
helpless. The idea of not being able to master a young boy seemed absurd, but 
she was really so uncomfortable about him that she would much rather have 
had nothing more to do with him. She would go to church to-morrow, at any 
rate, and tell her friends what a time she was having, and what a strain it was 
on one’s patience. That would be some relief, she thought. 

As soon as church was out a group of people gathered about her, all 


curious to hear how she was getting on with the boy. 


Then she poured forth her tale, growing quite breathless in the eagerness of 
her telling. “Yes, yes; if you only knew him! He is deep, I can tell you. 
Control him? If you could do that, you could work miracles. Since Monday he 
has taken a new turn. Now he doesn’t say a word, — gives no answer, but 
hangs his head to the ground and broods all day. What he may be hatching out 
will come to light soon enough. Of course we can’t tell what it may be; but,” 
she continued, with a mysterious nodding of the head, “there is something 
queer about the boy. I will not say what I think. You will find out for 


yourselves.” 


At that the mistress of Lindenhof stepped forth from the group, and, 
confronting the woman of Stony Acre, said in distinct tones that were heard 
by all those present: “I want to say a few words in this matter. A week ago the 
complaint against the boy was that he gave back saucy answers and was 
insolent in his speech; to-day it is that he gives no answer and says nothing. 
So I should like to ask what he could do to be satisfactory? It seems to me that 
if the boy is getting so bad, there must be some cause in the treatment he 
receives.” 

The mistress of Stony Acre started up as though a wasp had stung her. “In 
my opinion,” she replied angrily, “it is much easier to send away a boy when 
he grows troublesome than it is to take one whom no one else wants. What do 
you think?” 

The woman of Lindenhof answered in calm and measured tones: “It was 
not on account of his behavior that I sent the boy away, but simply because 
we had made other arrangements about our help. As long as Renti was with us 
he was a good boy, and I should not mind taking him back this very day.” 

“Indeed!” said her angry opponent. “Words are cheap and make a good 
sound. Many another mistress would find it best to ‘make other arrangements’ 
to get rid of such a boy.” 

Then the other held up her head stiffly and said, as she looked the angry 
woman squarely in the face: “I am ready to stand by my words. Here before 
these people I say that I am not afraid to take the boy back into my house; and 
I will prove it.” With that she passed out of the group and went away. 

“She means what she says; she will do it,” said one woman. Another said: 
“T am curious to see how the affair will turn out. Do you think she will master 
him?” 

The excitement over the matter grew, and partisanship for and against the 
contestants drew forth many different opinions. Some said, “She of Lindenhof 
will never do it; she will leave the boy where he is.” Others said, “If she does 
take him, she will get rid of him before long; for if he is too much for the 


woman of Stony Acre, he will never be conquered by her of Lindenhof.” 


The wives all went home so excited that their husbands became interested, 
too, and in all Buschweil that day people were talking of the probable 
outcome of the matter between Renti and the two women who had quarreled 
over him. 

Gretchen’s mother alone of all the women had not stopped after church, 
but had gone directly home with the rest of her family; so at The Alders they 
knew nothing of the occurrence. 

The mistress of Stony Acre came home in a bad mood; the encounter had 
been extremely irritating to her. Never before had she been accused of treating 
her servants badly. How dared any one suggest such a thing to her? 

The first person she saw on entering the house was Renti. He was sitting 
on a stool in the kitchen paring potatoes, as she had directed him to do. All 
the morning he had had but one thought, which he had been turning over and 
over in his mind, — that this afternoon he was going to find Gretchen by the 
stone wall, and tell her how obedient he had been all the week and how hard 
he had tried to do right, and she would surely be very much pleased. 

“You are not going to stir a step from the house to-day,” the woman 
exclaimed as she entered the room. “You went last Sunday, and I’m sure your 
vagabonding did you no good.” 

It was a hard blow for Renti. All through his struggles during the week he 
had looked forward to Sunday afternoon; and now — he must stay at home 
and face another long week like the last one. At the thought a sudden flame of 
anger blazed up within him and he muttered between his clinched teeth, 
“What you deserve is to have all your trees and your house and your barn and 
your cattle”— “chopped down,” he was about to say; but suddenly he saw 
Gretchen before him and remembered how she had wept and entreated. He 
made a tremendous effort, struggling as never before to recall his verse, and 
then finally, when it came to him, saying it over and over, — 

“For if your faith be sure, And your courage endure, God will be your 
friend,” — 


until the evil thoughts were banished. 


When the afternoon sun lay bright and pleasant on the meadows the 
mistress of Lindenhof stepped forth in Sunday array from her door. She 
stopped on her way through the garden to pick a fine red carnation, and with 
this in her hand she went out into the road, and then across the fields. Her face 
showed that many thoughts were at work in her mind. She realized that the 
errand before her was one of consequence. She had involved herself that 
morning in something for which she had not planned; but one word had led to 
another, until she had at last committed herself to a statement that she did not 
want to take back, — for she always stood by her word. When she told her 
husband of what had happened, he agreed with her entirely, and said: “Of 
course you must take the boy. If he proves too much of a trial, we will send 
him to our son-in-law, who is young and strong and has several hired men, 
and among them they will manage the boy. I will gladly let them have the 
fruit of one or two of our trees in the fall to make up for it, rather than to have 
noise and wrangling in the house.” 

The wife thought this all over, but the calm serenity with which she usually 
ended her reflections was not within her reach to-day. She could not dispose 
of the problem so easily as her husband had, for she had made up her mind to 
keep the boy, no matter how wild, or lazy, or unmanageable he might be. The 
woman of Stony Acre should not have the satisfaction of seeing her defeated; 
nor did she wish it said by the other women that she made statements that she 
could not carry out. 

But if the boy had really grown so wild and stubborn, what would become 
of the peace of her home, and her quiet, orderly life? This thought made her 
uncomfortable, for she disliked harsh words and rude manners; they were 
unknown in her household. When she thought of Renti, however, and of what 
a good boy he had formerly been, she said to herself: “He cannot be 
altogether bad. He is still young, and God willing we will make something of 
him yet. Kindness and reason will accomplish a great deal.” 

She had now reached Stony Acre. As she entered the living room she saw 


that the housewife was sitting alone; the other members of the family were all 


out. Some had not come home and others were in the stables feeding the 
stock. 

“Ah!” said the hostess stiffly; “it is an uncommon honor to see you here. 
Will you sit down?” 

“I have come to keep my word,” answered the visitor in firm tones, 
without noticing the proffered seat. 

“Indeed? You are in earnest?” And the hostess tried to twist her mouth into 
a smile. “The boy is in the barn; I will call him.” She went toward the barn, 


the other woman following her. 


Upon hearing his name called, Renti appeared in the barn door. When he 
saw the mistress of Lindenhof he started impulsively toward her, but suddenly 
checked himself, and hanging his head came slowly forward; for his first joy 
at seeing the mistress with whom he had once been so happy immediately 
gave place to the conviction that she must be angry with him, as everybody 
else was, for having been so bad. She had noticed his start of joy, however, 
and now held out her hand toward him smilingly and said, “Come, Renti; you 
need not be afraid.” 

“He probably has good reason for being afraid,” said the woman of Stony 
Acre sharply. 

He felt that he had indeed, and his head dropped lower and lower. The 
visitor watched him closely. 

“Renti,” she said, “what do you say to going home with me?” 

Renti’s head went up at that; he thought he was to take a walk to 
Lindenhof, and that would be fine. But his mistress had forbidden him to go 
away to-day. He looked at her questioningly; she said nothing. 

“Well, get your bundle and we will be off,” said the visitor. 


Renti looked up with wide eyes. 


“Do you mean — to live?” he said at length, hesitatingly. 
“Yes, yes; that’s what I mean,” she assured him. 


A look of joy shot into his eyes that touched the woman’s heart. 


“How glad he seems to go with me!” she thought with pleasure. 

Renti darted away to fetch his bundle, and in a very few minutes was back 
with it; he had little to pack. 

“There is nothing more to arrange, I think,” said the visitor. 

“Nothing,” answered the hostess shortly. “I wish you joy.” 

But the woman of Lindenhof paused. “Renti,” she said, “don’t you want to 
tell your master ‘God keep you’?” 

“Tt is not necessary,” said the other woman. 

But Renti had been accustomed to obey his former mistress on the instant, 
and when she spoke he immediately ran to the barn. Returning in a moment, 
he made his adieus to the wife. They were short; she did not desire many 
words. 

Then Renti walked along beside his old mistress toward Lindenhof. He 
was making the journey this time with a clear conscience, and before him lay 
the prospect, not of a few anxious, homesick hours, but of the old happy life. 
He was to stay there, live there, be at home once more in the dear place. He 
could hardly realize such happiness. Every now and then he would look up at 
the woman to see whether it could really be true. She was going her way 
silently; she was again busy with her thoughts. So far the matter had turned 
out quite differently from her expectations. Could the boy be merely playing a 
part, she wondered, and would he show himself in quite another light when it 
came to working and doing as he was told? 

There was nothing saucy, nothing obstinate, nothing uncanny about him, 
so far as she could see. He seemed to be just the same cheerful, willing little 
fellow that she had always known. But his blouse was very shabby and his 
little trousers most disreputable looking for Sunday, and his whole appearance 
was not clean and well kept, as it had formerly been. 

“Renti,” she said, looking him over, “are these your Sunday clothes?” 

“Yes,” he answered, blushing; “in the bundle I have only torn ones. I have 
been wearing these on Sundays and week days, too, for a long time.” 

“That blouse looks to me like the very one I gave you for your Sunday 


suit. Have you had nothing new since then?” 


“No, this is all I have,” said Renti meekly; for he thought the woman was 
displeased with him for the way he looked. 

“Tt is not your fault,’ she said, noticing his embarrassment. “But now, 
Renti, you mean to obey me, and to do what is right, don’t you?” 

“Yes, yes; indeed I do!” said Renti, smiling up at her with the old honest 
look in his face. His words, too, sounded so hearty and natural that the woman 
could only wonder more and more. 

When they came within sight of Lindenhof Renti’s eyes sparkled. “There is 
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the roof!” he cried. “Do you really mean that I am to stay here again?” 

“The staying depends very much upon you, Renti; but if you walk so fast I 
cannot keep up with you.” 

The boy could hardly hold back his steps as they approached the house. 
Suddenly he asked: “May I run up to the alder meadow for a moment? I will 
come right back.” 

The woman looked at him sharply. “Renti,” she said, “you aren’t thinking 
of running away already, are you?” 

“Oh, no; I am here now, you see. Where could I run?” he said with a happy 
smile. 

The woman shook her head as though she did not understand. “What do 


you want in the alder meadow?” 


“Only to run over and tell Gretchen about it; then I will come right back.” 

“Then run,” she said in kindly tones; but it all seemed most extraordinary 
to her. 

Renti ran as fast as he could. Gretchen was still sitting on the wall, but she 
looked sad, for she thought Renti was not coming; perhaps he was in trouble 
again. 

“Gretchen, Gretchen!” she suddenly heard him call. He was running 
toward her, waving his arms in the air and calling excitedly, “Gretchen, 


Gretchen! I am at home again!” 


Gretchen had not the slightest idea what he meant, but she ran toward him 
eagerly. When they met, Renti was so excited and so happy that he could 
hardly tell his story; he had to shout aloud, turn somersaults, and leap into the 
air for a while. When Gretchen finally began to understand that Renti’s old 
mistress had gone to get him and that he was now to live at Lindenhof again, 
she also broke forth into shouts of joy, and cried out again and again: “O 
Renti! now we shall be happy as we used to be. And you will be here for the 
herding! Oh, I am so glad, so glad! I have been thinking how sad it would be 
when I had to come to pasture all alone, and you were far away herding other 
cows. But now we’ll be together again.” And at the thought they both became 
so hilarious that the neighboring hills entered into their joy and repeated the 
merry shouts. 

“Renti,” said Gretchen suddenly, in thoughtful tones, — she always was a 
meditative little Gretchen,— “why was it that the mistress of Lindenhof so 
suddenly took your part, when all the other people said they did not want you 
because you were good for nothing? It could not have been on account of the 
work that she took you.” 

“No, I don’t believe it was,” said Renti rather shamefacedly; “but I don’t 
know what other reason she could have had.” 

Then Gretchen said earnestly: “Renti, I believe that God put it into her 
mind to go and bring you home. I have been praying to him every day; for 
though I saw no way out of your troubles, I trusted God, and knew that he 
would find a way to help you.” 

“Oh, there is something I have not told you!” exclaimed Renti. “I kept my 
promise all the week about praying away the bad words and evil thoughts 
when they tried to arise, and kept saying over and over, 

“For if your faith be sure, And your courage endure, God will be your 


friend.” 


“And see how it has come true! We trusted God and he has given us our 


reward,” said Gretchen joyfully. 


Now it was Renti’s turn to look thoughtful. Suddenly he said, “I hadn’t 
thought of that before,” — for he had been saying the verse merely as a 
remedy against bad words and thoughts, without thinking much about its 
meaning; but now he began to understand that God was ready, if one turned to 
him, to do a great deal more than one really asked of him. 

These meditations kept Renti very thoughtful for a while; then he suddenly 
realized that it was time for him to go, and he hastily bade Gretchen good 
night and started down the hill. 

“Good night, Renti!” she called after him happily, and they went their 
separate ways. 

As Renti neared the house he broke forth into a loud, ringing yodel. 

“That doesn’t sound like a sneaking hypocrite,” said the farmer’s wife to 
herself, as she passed through the garden. Before she reached the door Renti 
was by her side. 

“May I run out to the barn a moment?” he asked. 

“T am willing,” the woman answered. 

Renti darted off toward the stables, and going up to Brindle’s stall put his 
arms about her neck and said, “Brindle, dear Brindle, do you know me?” And 
Brindle answered so lustily that all the other cows joined in, and Renti 
received a welcome that made the rafters tremble. 

Then he went up to the hayloft, and from there climbed still higher to the 
upper floor. Here he scrambled around in all the corners, and when he came 
down he had his cap full of eggs. 

When he entered the kitchen the housewife was at her usual evening 
duties. Seeing him she stopped and exclaimed, “Where did you find so many 
fine eggs?” 

“In the barn,” said Renti with shining eyes. “Look at these! and these! 
Here are Brown Betty’s, and here are Snow White’s, and these are from the 
speckled Bobtail, and these from the two young hens. What fine ones!” And 
Renti laid them all out on the table, as eager and interested as though they 


were all his own property. 


“Now look at that!” exclaimed the woman, viewing the collection 
admiringly. “Andrew has been telling me all along that my hens were not 
good layers; and I always had the best hens in the parish. The trouble has 
simply been that he did not know where to look for the eggs. How did you 
know where to find them, Renti?” 





“T have always known,” said Renti; “and I know of other nests that I have 
not searched yet. I used to watch to see where every hen laid her eggs. But 
now I must fetch the wood.” 

And he went eagerly to work, running to and fro as swift as a weasel. He 
asked no questions; he knew just what had to be done. When the wood box 
was full to overflowing, he picked up the water bucket and filled all the 
vessels to the brim. After that he brought out shoe brushes and blacking from 


a box on the floor, and seating himself on a little three-legged stool in the 


corner, he took up the shoes, one after another, that stood in a row by the wall, 
brushing and polishing them with all his might. 

The mistress looked at him, shaking her head in a puzzled sort of way, and 
said nothing. Never, since Andrew, the young hired man, came into the house, 
had she been so beautifully served. She had never complained, because she 
would have no unpleasantness in her home; but now that everything was 
being done so nicely, without a word from her and without the clatter of 
heavy feet, the woman breathed a sigh of relief and could hardly keep from 
telling Renti what a load was falling from her. But she did not want to spoil 
him. Yet how was it possible that this was the boy whom nobody wanted? 

The farmer came home a little later than usual that day. He was somewhat 
nervous, for he thought his wife would be full of complaints about the boy, 
and he did not want to hear them. 

He was surprised to find, when he entered the room, that she had not a 
word of criticism, and that she did not look at all worried, and he sat down to 
his supper with a little sigh of relief. Again he was surprised to find how 
solicitous his wife was about keeping the boy’s plate filled with good things, 
while Renti meanwhile was gazing about the room with beaming eyes, 
apparently finding new delight in every detail of the old Dutch stove, and 
dwelling on the gray purring cat as the most beautiful object in all the world. 

After supper the woman said, “Renti, you know the way to your room. 
Your bed is just where it used to be.” 

When Renti found himself in his own dear little room once more his joy 
was complete, and he felt like shouting and yodeling; but of course that would 
not have been fitting, so he sat down on the edge of his bed — for he was too 
happy to sleep — and thought over all that had happened, and how it was that 
he was back here once more. He recalled what Gretchen had said, and he felt 
very thankful that the dear God had come to his help as soon as he had tried to 
do right. 

Downstairs the man was saying to his wife, “He is not so bad as you 
expected, is he?” 


Thereupon the wife broke forth into such expressions of joy and praise that 
the man listened in amazement and finally said: “Be on your guard. There 
must be something wrong about him, and you will probably discover it soon 
enough.” 

The wife said she would watch the boy carefully before she put her full 
trust in him. Her worst fear was that Renti had fallen into bad company and 
had in that way learned to run away, and that he might be misled again. She 
determined to keep him at home altogether for a week, so that she might 
know what he was about. 

Monday came; from morning till evening Renti ran about, here and there, 
from one to another, helping now the farmer, now the wife, now the hired 
man. He knew just what was needed and what was to be done, for he knew 
the orderly, systematic work of the place, and was everywhere apt and as 
quick as a flash. His whole heart and mind were in the work, for he loved the 
dear familiar tasks; he was at home once more. 

It was the same on Tuesday, on Wednesday, and on Thursday. The farmer 
seemed to have four hands; his work was done before he knew it. When he 
needed help anywhere Renti was immediately beside him, even before he 


called, ready for the next step in the work. 


On Thursday the hired man said to his master: “I’d rather get along with 
just the boy. He is three times as quick as Andrew; he knows the work and is 
always willing; and even if Andrew has the advantage in strength, the little 
fellow makes up for it with his good sense and intelligence.” 

This was exactly what the farmer wanted; but he had been holding back to 
see how the boy would turn out, and whether he would show any bad tricks. 

When the farmer spoke to his wife about the matter, she exclaimed: 
“Thank goodness! Now I shall be rid of those clumping feet in my kitchen. 
When I have the boy alone with me I feel as though I were in heaven.” 

But she had not yet satisfied herself in regard to the boy’s companionship. 


So one evening when the other servants had gone to bed and the farmer was 


busy about his last duties in the barn, she called to the boy to come and sit 
down beside her at the table; she wanted to have a serious talk with him. 

“Now be honest, Renti, and tell me where you used to spend your time 
when you ran away and went tramping. Tell me just exactly who was with 
you.” 

Renti was a little frightened to have his evil days thus brought up before 
him, and he said in a meek, penitent voice: “I always ran straight home, back 
here to Lindenhof; and then I would sit out behind the barn, or I would go into 
the shed sometimes, when no one was looking, and would coax the hens to 
me. I used to stay with them a long time, and sometimes I climbed up in the 
barn where I could look down on the cows.” 

The woman scrutinized the boy closely without speaking. She knew he 
was telling the truth. Finally she said, “But, Renti, why did you never come in 
to see me, if you felt so?” 

Renti hung his head and said: “On Sundays, when I might have come, I 
had been running away all the week, because I could not keep away from 
here; and then I thought you must be angry with me.” 

Now the woman began to understand her little friend. It was out of pure 
devotion to her and her house that the boy had fallen into evil ways. She must 
make amends to him; she was touched by the discovery she had made. What a 
load he had taken from her! She need fear no bad companions, no tempters, 
who would come after the boy to lure him away. Trickery and hidden malice 
were out of the question. And now she might dismiss forever the dread of 
having to send the boy away, thus letting the woman of Stony Acre triumph 
over her and giving the other women a chance to express sympathy. Best of 
all, though, was the thought that she was going to have the nimble, happy, 
devoted little fellow to serve her again. She had always liked him and now 
felt more attached to him than ever. 

“Renti,” she said at last, with a voice full of emotion, “you must have no 
more fears. As long as I am at Lindenhof you shall have a home here.” 

A happier boy than Renti was that night could not have been found in all 
the parish of Buschweil. 


And the farmer was so glad at the turn things had taken, and the way in 
which his work was being done, that he would stop in the fields to tell people 
all about his wife’s wonderful achievement in making a model boy out of 
Renti. The hired man, who had always found Andrew too clumsy to be of 
much assistance, heard with satisfaction that the little fellow was now to be 
taken instead, and he went about telling people that his mistress had but to 
look at a boy and she could do anything with him. 

So, before another Sunday came, everybody in Buschweil had heard the 
news and was talking about the way Renti had been reformed in one week. It 
sounded so improbable that most people rather doubted the truth of the report. 

But the mistress of Lindenhof said that they would see on Sunday that she 
was not afraid to appear with her boy. She fitted him out with new clothes 
from head to foot, finishing off with a little black cap that set off his bright 
face and dancing eyes most jauntily. 

As Renti walked home from church beside his mistress, many a head was 
turned to look after them. “Can that be the boy whom no one wanted?” said 
one. Others said, “No one else in the world could have accomplished what she 
has with the boy.” And all seemed pleased with her success. 

The woman of Stony Acre alone did not care to talk about the wonder that 
had been wrought at Lindenhof. She walked straight home without once 
looking round. The other woman also went her way; she did not care to boast, 
or to be flattered for what she had done; she merely wanted people to know 
that Renti was not the good for nothing that they thought him. He should have 
his good name back, she said. 

On the way home she fell in with the family from The Alders. They had 
heard the news and greeted Renti pleasantly when they saw him; but Gretchen 
was beaming with joy to find that he was now one of the very best looking 
boys in all the parish, and to know that, being part of a well-ordered 
household once more, he would henceforth come to school and to church 


regularly. 


Since that day the lessons in Sunday school have had a new interest for the 
little girl. She has found out that the verses she learns may be of great help 
and comfort if one will try to think them out; and sometimes, when she is 
called upon for her old verse, a particular earnestness comes into her voice 
that makes some one mother say to another, as they come from church: 
“Gretchen’s verses to-day did not sound like a mere recitation. It seemed as 
though she were saying the words especially to me, and for me, to give me 
comfort.” 

To Renti the words bring many memories that make him thoughtful and at 


the same very happy. 
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CHAPTER I. 


UNDER THE LINDENS. 


Ks 


THE DAILY PROMENADERS who moved slowly back and forth every 
afternoon under the shade of the lindens on the eastern side of the pretty town 
of Karlsruhe were very much interested in the appearance of two persons who 
had lately joined their ranks. It was beyond doubt that the man was very ill. 
He could only move slowly and it was touching to see the care with which his 
little companion tried to make herself useful to him. He supported himself 
with his right hand on a stout stick, and rested his left upon the the shoulder of 
the child at his side, and one could see that he needed the assistance of both. 
From time to time he would lift his left hand and say gently, 

“Tell me, my child, if I press too heavily upon you.” 

Instantly, however, the child would catch his hand and press it down again, 
assuring him, 

“No, no, certainly not, Papa, lean upon me still more: I do not even notice 
it at all.” 

After they had walked back and forth for a while, they seated themselves 
upon one of the benches that were placed at convenient distances under the 
trees, and rested a little. 

The sick man was Major Falk, who had been in Karlsruhe only a short 
time. He lived before that in Hamburg with his daughter Dora, whose mother 
died soon after the little girl came into the world, so that Dora had never 
known any parent but her father. Naturally, therefore, the child’s whole 
affection was centred upon Major Falk, who had always devoted himself to 
his little motherless girl with such tenderness that she had scarcely felt the 
want of a mother, until the war with France broke out, and he was obliged to 
go with the Army. He was away for a long time, and when at last he returned, 


it was with a dangerous wound in his breast. The Major had no near relatives 


in Hamburg, and he therefore lived a very retired life with his little daughter 
as his only companion, but in Karlsruhe he had an elder half-sister, married to 
a literary man, Mr. Titus Ehrenreich. 

When Major Falk was fully convinced that his wound was incurable, he 
decided to remove to Karlsruhe, in order not to be quite without help when his 
increasing illness should make it necessary for him to have some aid in the 
care of his eleven-year-old daughter. It did not take long to make the move. 
He rented a few rooms in the neighborhood of his sister, and spent the warm 
spring afternoons enjoying his regular walk under the shade of the lindens 
with his little daughter as his supporter and loving companion. 

When he grew weary of walking and they sat down on a bench to rest, the 
Major had always some interesting story to tell, to beguile the time, and Dora 
was Certain that no one in the whole world could tell such delightful stories as 
her father, who was indeed in her opinion the most agreeable and lovable of 
men. Her favorite tales, and those which the Major himself took most 
pleasure in relating, were little incidents in the life of Dora’s mother, who was 
now is heaven. He loved to tell the child how affectionate and happy her 
mother had always been, and how many friends she had won for herself, and 
how she always brought sunshine with her wherever she went, and how 
nobody ever saw her who did not feel at once attracted to her, and how she 
was even now remembered by those who had known and loved her during 
life. 

When Major Falk once began to talk about his dearly-beloved wife, he was 
apt to forget the flight of time, and often the cool evening wind first aroused 
him with its chilly breath to the fact that he was lingering too long in the outer 
air. Then he and his little Dora would rise from the bench in the shade of the 
lindens, and slowly wander back into town, until they stopped before a many- 
storied house in a narrow street, and the Major would generally say, 

“We must go up to see Uncle Titus and Aunt Ninette this afternoon, Dora.” 
And as they slowly climbed the steep staircase, he would add, “Softly now, 


little Dora, you know your Uncle is always writing very learned books, and 


we must not disturb him by any unnecessary noise, and indeed, Dora, I do not 
think your Aunt is any more fond of noise than he is.” 

So Dora went up upon the tips of her toes as quietly as a mouse, and the 
Major’s ring could scarcely be heard, he pulled the bell so gently! Generally 
Aunt Ninette opened the door herself, saying, 

“Come in, come in, dear brother! Very softly, if you please, for you know 
your brother-in-law is busy at work.” 

So the three moved noiselessly along the corridor and crept into the sitting 
room. Uncle Titus’ study was the very next room, so that the conversation was 
carried on almost in whispers, but it must be said Major Falk was less liable 
to forget the necessary caution against disturbing the learned writer than Aunt 
Ninette herself, for that lady being oppressed with many cares and troubles 
had always to break into frequent lamentation. 

When June came, it was safe and pleasant to linger late under the shade of 
the lindens, but the pair in whom we are interested often turned their steps 
homeward earlier than they wished, in order not to arouse Aunt Ninette’s 
ever-ready reproaches. But one warm evening when the sky was covered with 
rosy and golden sunset clouds, the Major and Dora lingered watching the 
lovely sight longer than was their wont. They sat silent hand in hand on the 
bench by the side of the promenade, and Dora could not take her eyes from 
her father’s face as he sat with upturned look gazing into the sky. At last she 
exclaimed: 

“T wish you could see yourself, papa, you look all golden and beautiful. I 
am sure the angels in heaven look just as you do now.” 

Her father smiled. “It will soon pass away from me, Dora, but I can 
imagine your mother standing behind those lovely clouds and smiling down 
upon us with this golden glory always upon her face.” 

As the Major said, it did pass away very soon; his face grew pale, and 
shone no longer; the golden light faded from the sky and the shades of night 
stole on. The Major rose, and Dora followed him rather sadly. The beautiful 


illumination had passed too quickly. 


“We shall stand again in this glory, my child, nay, in a far more beautiful 
one,” said her father consolingly, “when we are all together again, your 
mother and you and I, where there will be no more parting and the glory will 
be everlasting.” 

As they climbed up the high staircase to say good night to Uncle and Aunt, 
the latter awaited them on the landing, making all sorts of silent signs of 
alarm and distress, but she did not utter a sound until she had them safely 
within the sitting room. Then, having softly closed the door, she broke forth 
complainingly, 

“How can you make me so uneasy, dear brother? I have been dreadfully 
anxious about you. I imagined all kinds of shocking accidents that might have 
happened, and made you so late in returning home! How can you be so 
heedless as to forget that it is not safe for you to stay out after sunset. Now I 
am sure that you have taken cold. And what will happen, who can tell? 
Something dreadful, I am certain.” 
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“Calm yourself, I beg you, dear Ninette,” said the Major soothingly, as 
soon as he could get in a word. “The air is so mild, so very warm, that it could 
not possibly harm anybody, and the evening was glorious, perfectly 
wonderful. Let me enjoy these lovely summer evenings on earth as long as I 
can; it will not be very long at the farthest. What is sure to come, can be 
neither delayed nor hastened much by anything I may do.” 

These words, however, although they were spoken in the quietest possible 
tone, called forth another torrent of reproach and lamentation. 

“How can you allow yourself to speak in that way? How can you say such 
dreadful things?” cried the excited woman over and over again. “It will not 
happen. What will become of us all; what will become of — you know what I 
mean,” and she cast a meaning glance at Dora. “No, Karl, it would be more 
than I could bear, and we never have more trouble sent to us than we can 
bear; I do not know how I should live; I could not possibly endure it.” 

“My dear Ninette” said her brother quietly, “Do not forget one thing, 

“Thou art not in command, Thou canst not shape the end; God holds us in 
his hand: God knows the best to send.’” 


“Oh, of course, I know all that well enough. I know that is all true,” 
assented Aunt Ninette, “but when one cannot see the end nor the help, it is 
enough to kill one with anxiety. And then you have such a way of speaking of 
terrible things as if they were certain to come, and I cannot bear it, I tell you; I 
cannot.” 

“Now we will say good-night and not stand and dispute any longer, my 
dear sister,” said the Major, holding out his hand, “we will both try to 
remember the words of the verse— ‘God knows the best to send.’” 

“Yes, yes, Pll remember. Only don’t take cold going across the street, and 
step very softly as you go down the stairs, and Dora, do you hear! Close the 
door very gently, and Karl, be careful of the draught, as you cross the street!” 

While the good irritating Aunt was calling after them all these unnecessary 
cautions, Dora and her father had gone down the stairs and had softly closed 
the house-door. They had only a narrow alley to cross to reach their own 
rooms opposite. 

The next afternoon, as Dora and her father seated themselves on their 
favorite bench under the lindens, the child asked, 

“Papa, is it possible that Aunt Ninette never knew the verse you repeated 
to her last night?” 

“Oh yes, my child, she has always known the lines,” replied the Major. “It 
is only for the moment that your good aunt allows herself to be so 
overwhelmed with care and worry as to forget who governs all wisely. She is 
a good woman, and in her heart she places her trust in God’s goodness. She 
soon comes to herself again.” 

Dora was silent for a while, and then she said thoughtfully, 

“Papa, how can we help being ‘overwhelmed with care and worry?’ and 
‘killed with anxiety,’ as Aunt Ninette said.” 

“By always remembering that everything comes to us from the good God, 
my dear child. When we are happy, we must think of Him and thank Him; 
when sorrow comes we must not be frightened and distressed, for we know 
that the good God sends it, and that it will be for our good. So we shall never 


be ‘overwhelmed with care and worry,’ for even when some bitter trouble 


comes, in which we can see no help nor escape, we know that God can bring 
good out of what seems to us wholly evil. Will you try to think of this, my 
child? for sorrow comes to all, and you will not escape it more than another. 
But God will help you if you put your trust in Him.” 

“Yes, I understand you, papa, and I will try to do as you say. It is far better 
to trust in God, than to let one’s self be overwhelmed with care and worry.’” 

“But we must not forget,” continued her father, after a pause, “that we 
must not only think of God, when something special happens, but in 
everything that we do, we must strive to act according to His holy will. If we 
never think of Him, except when we are unhappy, we shall not then be able 
easily to find the way to him, and that is the greatest grief of all.” 

Dora repeated that she would ask God to keep her in the right way, and as 
she spoke, her father softly stroked her hand, as it lay in his. He did not speak 
again for a long time, but his eyes rested so lovingly and protectingly on his 
little girl, that she felt as if folded in a tender and strengthening embrace. 

The sun sank in golden radiance behind the green lindens, and slowly the 
father and child wended their way towards the high house in the narrow 


street. 


CHAPTER Il. 


LONG, LONG DAYS. 


Ks 


IT WAS NOT many days after the events mentioned in the last chapter. Dora 
sat by her father’s bedside, her head buried in the pillows, vainly striving to 
choke down her tears and sobs. It seemed as if her heart must break. The 
Major lay back on his pillow, white and still, with a peaceful smile on his 
calm face. Dora could not understand it, could not take it in, but she knew it. 
Her father was gone to join her mother in heaven. 

In the morning her father had not come as usual to her bedside to awaken 
her, so when at last she opened her eyes, she went to seek him, and she found 
him still in bed, and lying so quiet that she seated herself quite softly by his 
side, that she might not disturb him. 

Presently the servant came up with the breakfast, and looking through the 
open door into the bed-room where Dora sat by her father’s bed-side, she 
called out in terror, 

“Oh God, he is dead! I will call your aunt, child,” and hurried away. 

Dora’s heart seemed cut in two by these words. She put her head upon the 
pillow and sobbed and wept. Presently she heard her aunt come into the room, 
and she raised her head and tried to control herself, for she dreaded the scene 
that she knew was coming. And it came — cries and sobs, loud groans and 
lamentations. Aunt Ninette declared that she could never bear this terrible 
blow; she did not know which way to turn, nor what to do first. 

In the open drawer of the table by the side of the bed, lay several papers, 
and as she laid them together, meaning to lock them up, she saw a letter 
addressed to herself. She opened it and read as follows: 

“Dear Sister Ninette, 

“T feel that I shall shall soon leave you, but I will not talk to you about it, 


for the sad time will come only too quickly. One only wish that I have greatly 


at heart Inow lay before you, and that is, that you will take my child under 
your protection for as long as she may need your care. I shall leave very little 
money behind me, but I beg you to employ this little in teaching Dora 
something that will enable her, with God’s help, to support herself when she 
is old enough. 

“Do not, my dear sister, give way to your grief; try to believe as I believe, 
that God will always take our children under his care, when we are obliged to 
leave them and can no longer provide for them ourselves. Receive my 
heartfelt thanks for all the kindness you have shown to me and my child. God 
will reward you for it all.” 

Aunt Ninette read and re-read these touching lines, and could not help 
growing calmer as she read. She turned to the silently weeping Dora with 
these words, 

“Come, my child, your home henceforth will be with us. You and I will try 
to remember that all is well with your father; otherwise we shall break down 
under our sorrow.” 

Dora arose at once and prepared to follow her aunt, but her heart was 
heavy within her; she felt as if all was over and she could not live much 
longer. 

As she came up the stairs behind her aunt, Aunt Ninette omitted for the 
first time to caution her to step lightly, and indeed there was no need now of 
the usual warning when they approached Uncle Titus’ room, for the little girl 
was so sad, so weighed down with her sorrow as she entered her new home, 
that it seemed as if she could never again utter a sound of childish merriment. 

A little room under the roof, hitherto used as a store-room, was changed 
into a bed-room for Dora, though not without some complainings from Aunt 
Ninette. However, the furniture was brought over from the Major’s rooms, 
and after a slight delay, all was comfortably arranged for the child. 

When supper-time came, Dora followed her aunt, without a word, into the 
dining-room, where they were joined by Uncle Titus, who however seldom 


spoke, so deeply was he absorbed in his own thoughts. After supper, Dora 


went up to her little room under the roof, and with her face buried in her 
pillow, cried herself softly to sleep. 

On the following morning she begged to be allowed to go over to look 
once again at her father, and after some objection, her aunt agreed to go with 
her, and they crossed the narrow street. 

Dora took a silent farewell of her dear father, weeping all the time but 
making no disturbance. Only when she again reached her little bed-room, did 
she at last give way to her sobs without restraint, for she knew that soon her 
good father would be carried away, and that she could never, never see him 
again on earth. 

And now began a new order of life for Dora. She had not been to school, 
during the short time that she and her father had lived together in Karlsruhe. 
Her father went over with her the lessons she had learned in Hamburg, but he 
did not seem to care to begin any new study, preferring to leave everything for 
her aunt to arrange. 

It happened that one of Aunt Ninette’s friends was the teacher of a private 
school for girls, so that it was soon settled that Dora was to go to her every 
morning to learn what she could. Also a seamstress was engaged to teach her 
the art of shirt-making in the afternoon, for it was a theory of Aunt Ninette’s 
that the construction of shirts of all kinds was a most useful branch of 
knowledge, and she proposed that Dora should learn this art, with a view of 
being able to support herself with her needle. She argued that since the shirt is 
the first garment to be put on in dressing, it should be the first that one should 
learn to make, and with this as a foundation, Dora could go on through the 
whole art of sewing, till in time she might even arrive at the mighty feat of 
making dresses! With which achievement Aunt Ninette would feel more than 
satisfied, but this great end would never be reached, unless the first steps were 
taken in the right direction. 

So every morning Dora sat on the school-bench studying diligently, and 
every afternoon on a little chair close to the seamstress’ knee, sewing on a big 


shirt that made her very warm and uncomfortable. 


The mornings were not unpleasant; for she was in the company of other 
children who were all studying, and Dora was ambitious and willing to learn. 
So the hours flew quickly, for she was too busy to dwell much on the loss of 
her dear father, and to think that he was gone forever. But the afternoons were 
truly dreadful. She must sit through the long hot hours, close by the 
seamstress, almost smothered by the big piece of cotton cloth, which her little 
fingers could hardly manage, and she grew restless and irritable, for her hands 
were moist, and the needle refused to be driven through the thick cloth. How 
often she glanced up at the clock on the wall during those long hours, when 
the minute hand was surely stuck at half-past three, and the regular tic-tac 
seemed to fill the quiet room with its sleepy droning. So hot, so still, so long 
were the hours of those summer afternoons! 

The silence was broken now and then by the sounds of a distant piano. 
“What a happy child that must be!” thought little Dora, “who can sit at the 
piano and practise exercises, and all sorts of pretty tunes!” She could think of 
nothing more delightful; she listened with hungry ears, and drank in every 
note that reached her. In the narrow street where the seamstress lived she 
could hear the music distinctly, for no wagons passed, and the voices of foot- 
passengers did not reach up so high as to her room. So Dora listened to the 
sweet melodies which were her only refreshment during those hot long hours, 
and even the running scales were a pleasure to her ear. But then the thought of 
her father came back to her, and she felt bitterly the terrible contrast between 
these hot lonely afternoons and those which she used to spend with him under 
the cool shade of the lindens. Then she thought of that glorious sunset, and of 
her father, as he stood transfigured in the golden light. She remembered his 
comforting words, his assurance that some day they two and the mother 
would stand thus together, shining in the eternal light of Heaven. But Dora 
sighed at the thought of the long weary time before she should join them, 
unless indeed some accident should happen to her, or she should fall ill and 
die, from this too heavy task of shirt-making. After all, her best consolation 
was her father’s verse; and then too, he had been so sure of its truth: 

“God holds us in his hand, God knows the best to send.” 


She believed it too; and as she repeated the lines to herself, her heart grew 
lighter, and even her needle moved more easily, as if inspired by the cheering 
thoughts. Yet the days were long and wearisome, and their stillness followed 
her when she went home to her uncle and aunt. 

She reached home just in time for supper. Uncle Titus always held the 
newspaper before his face, and read and ate behind its ample shelter. Aunt 
Ninette spoke in whispers all the while, and asked only the most necessary 
questions, in order not to disturb her husband. Dora said little; and less every 
day, as she grew accustomed to this silent life. Even when she came home 
from school at noon for the short interval before the time for her sewing 
lessons, there was no need to caution her against noise; for the child moved 
ever less and less like a living being, and grew more like a shadow day by 
day. 

Yet by nature she was a lively little maiden, and took so keen an interest in 
all about her, that her father often used joyfully to observe it, saying, 

“That child is exactly like her dear mother; just the same movements, the 
same indomitable spirit and enjoyment of life!” 

But now all this vivacity seemed extinguished. Dora was very careful 
never to provoke her aunt to complaints, which she dreaded exceedingly. Yet 
for all her pains it would happen sometimes, most unexpectedly and when she 
was least looking for a storm, that one would break over her head, and 
frighten all her thoughts and words back into her childish heart; nay, almost 
check the flow of youth in her veins. 

One evening, she came home from her work filled with enthusiasm, by a 
song she had been listening to, played by her unseen musician. Dora knew the 
words well: 

“Live your life merrily While the lamp glows, Ere it can fade and die, 
Gather the rose.” 

Dora had often sung this song, but she had never dreamed that it could be 
played on the piano, and it sounded so beautiful, so wonderful to her, that she 


said to her aunt, as she entered the dining-room, 


“Oh, Aunt Ninette, how delightful it must be to know how to play on the 
piano! Do you think that I can ever learn it in my life?” 

“Oh, in heaven’s name, how can you ask me such a thing? How can you 
worry me so? How could you do anything of the kind in our house? Think of 
the terrible din that a piano makes! And where would the money come from if 
you could find the time? Oh, Dora, where did you get hold of that unfortunate 
idea? I should think I had enough to worry me already, without your asking 
me such a thing as this into the bargain.” 

Dora hastened to assure her aunt that she had no intention of asking for any 
thing, and the storm blew over. But never again did she dare even to speak of 
music, no matter how eagerly she had listened to the piano, during her long 
sewing lessons. 

Every evening after Dora had learned all her lessons for school, while her 
aunt in utter silence knitted or nodded, the child climbed up to her little attic 
room; and before she closed her tiny window, she leaned out into the night to 
see whether the stars were shining, and looking down upon her from the high 
heavens. Five there were always up there just above her head; they stood 
close together and Dora looked at them so often and so steadily, that she 
began to consider them as her own special property — or rather as friends 
who came every night and twinkled down into her heart, to tell her that she 
was not utterly alone. One night the idea came to her that these bright stars 
were loving messengers, who brought her kisses and caresses from her dear 
parents. And from these heavenly messengers the lonely child gained nightly 
comfort when she climbed to her little chamber in the roof, with her feeble 
candle for her only companion. She sent her prayers up to heaven through the 
tiny window, and received full assurance in return, that her Father in heaven 
saw her, and would not forsake her. Her father had told her that God would 
always help those who trusted him and prayed to him, and she had no fear. 

And so the long hot summer passed, and Autumn came. Then followed a 
long, long winter with its cold and darkness; such cold that Dora often 
thought that even the hot summer days were better, for she no longer dared to 


open the window to look for her friends the stars, and often she could hardly 


get to sleep, it was so cold in the little room, under the roof. At last the Spring 
rolled round again, and the days passed one like another, in the quiet dwelling 
of Uncle Titus. Dora worked harder than ever on the big shirts, for she had 
learned to sew so well, that she had to help the seamstress in earnest now. 
When the hot days came again, something happened; and now Aunt Ninette 
had reason enough to lament. Uncle Titus had an attack of dizziness, and the 
doctor was sent for. 

“T suppose it is thirty years since you went beyond the limits of the town of 
Karlsruhe, and in all that time you have never left your desk except to eat and 
sleep. Am I right?” asked the physician, after he had looked steadily at Uncle 
Titus and tapped him a little here and there. 

There was no denying that the doctor had stated the case truly. 

“Very well,” he said, “now off with you! go away at once; to-day rather 
than to-morrow. Go to Switzerland. Go to the fresh mountain air; that is all 
the medicine you need. Don’t go too high up, but stay there six weeks at least. 
Have you any preference as to the place? No? Well, set yourself to thinking 
and I will do the same, and to-morrow I shall call again to find you ready for 
the journey.” 

With this off started the doctor, but Aunt Ninette would not let him escape 
so easily. She followed close at his heels with a whole torrent of questions, 
which she asked over and over again, and she would have an answer. The 
doctor had fairly deserved this attack, by his astounding prescription. His little 
game of snapping it suddenly upon them, and then quickly making his escape, 
had not succeeded; he lost three times as much time outside the door as if he 
had staid quietly in the room. When at last Aunt Ninette returned to her 
husband, there he sat at his desk again, writing as usual! 

“My dear Titus,” cried the good woman really in great astonishment, “is it 
possible that you did not hear what we are ordered to do? To drop everything 
and go away at once, and stay away for six weeks! And where? We have not 
an idea where! And there’s no way of knowing who our neighbors will be! It 
is terrible, and there you sit and write as if there were nothing else to be done 


in the world!” 


“My love, it is exactly because I must go away so soon, that I wish to make 
the most of the little time I have left,” said Uncle Titus, and he went on with 
his writing. 

“My dear Titus, your way of accepting the unexpected is most admirable, 
but this must be talked over, I assure you. The consequences may be very 
serious, and the matter must not be lightly treated. Do think at once where we 
are to go! Aunt Ninette spoke very impressively. 

“Oh, it makes no difference where we go, if it is only quiet, and out in the 
country some where,” said the good man, as he calmly continued his writing. 

“Of course, that is the very thing” said his wife, “to find a quiet house, not 
full of people nor in a noisy neighborhood. We might happen on a school 
close by, or a mill, or a waterfall. There are so many of those dreadful things 
in Switzerland. Or some noisy factory, or a market place, always full of 
country folk, all the people of the whole canton pouring in there together and 
making a terrible uproar. But I have an idea, my dearest Titus, I have thought 
of a way to settle it. I shall write to an old uncle of my brother’s wife. You 
remember the family used to live in Switzerland; I am sure I can find out from 
him just what it is best for us to do.” 

“That seems to me rather a round-about way,” said her husband, “and if I 
remember right the family had some unpleasant experiences in Switzerland, 
and are not likely to have kept up any connection with it.” 

“Oh, let me see to that; I will take care that all is as it should be, my dear 
Titus,” said aunt Ninette decidedly, and off she went, and without more delay 
wrote and dispatched a letter to her brother’s wife’s uncle. This done, she 
hurried away to Dora’s sewing teacher, who was a most respectable woman, 
and arranged that while they were in Switzerland, Dora should spend the days 
with her, going to school as usual in the morning and sewing all the afternoon, 
and that the woman should go home with Dora to pass the nights. 

Dora was informed of this plan when she came home that evening. She 
received the news in silence, and after supper in silence went to her little attic 
room. There as she sat upon her little bed, she realized fully what her life 


would be when her uncle and aunt had gone away, and as she compared it 


sadly with the happy companionship of her dear father, her sorrow and 
solitude seemed too terrible to bear, and she hid her face in her hands and 
gave way to bitter tears. Her uncle and aunt might die too, she thought, and 
she should be left alone with no one to care for her, no one in the world to 
whom she belonged, and nothing to do but to sit forever sewing on endless 
shirts. For ever and ever! for she knew she must earn her living by sewing. 
Well, she was quite willing to do that; but oh! not to be left all alone. 

The poor child was so wholly absorbed in these painful thoughts, as they 
passed again and again through her mind, that she lost all sense of time, till at 
last she was aroused, by the clock on the neighboring tower striking so many 
times that she was frightened. She raised her head. It was perfectly dark. Her 
little candle had burned out, and not a glimmer of light came from the street. 
But the stars; yes, there were the five stars above still shining so joyfully, that 
it seemed to Dora as if her father were looking down upon her with loving 
eyes, and saying cheeringly, 

“God holds us in his hand God knows the best to send.” 

The sparkling starlight sank deep into her heart, and made it lighter. She 
grew calmer. Her father knew, she said to herself, she would trust his 
knowledge, and not fear what the future might hold in store. And after she 
laid her head on her pillow, she kept her eyes fixed upon the beautiful stars 
until they closed in sleep. 

On the following evening the doctor came as he had promised. He began to 
suggest various places to Uncle Titus, but Aunt Ninette assured him rather 
curtly, that she was already on the track of something that promised to be 
satisfactory. There were a great many things to be taken into consideration, 
she said, since Uncle Titus was to make so vast a change in his habits. The 
utmost prudence must be exercised in the selection of the situation, and of the 
house also. This was her present business, and when everything was settled 
she would inform the doctor of her arrangements. 

“Very well, only don’t be long about it; be off as soon as you can, the 


quicker the better,” said the physician warningly, and he was making a hasty 


retreat, when he almost fell over little Dora who had stolen so quietly into the 
room that he had not seen her. 

“There, there, I hope I did not hurt you,” he said, tapping the frightened 
child upon the shoulder. “It will do this thin little creature a world of good 
too, this trip to Switzerland,” he continued. “She must drink plenty of milk, 
— lots of milk.” 

“We have decided to leave Dora behind,” remarked Aunt Ninette drily. 

“As you please; it is your affair, Mrs. Ehrenreich; but you must let me 
observe that if you do not look out, you will have another case on your hands, 
as bad as your husband’s, if not worse. Good-morning madam,” and he 
vanished. 

“Doctor, doctor! what do you mean? What did you say?” cried Aunt 
Ninette in her most plaintive tone, running down the stairs to overtake him. 

“T mean that the little person up there has quite too little good blood in her 
veins, and that she cannot last long, unless she gets more and better 
nourishment.” 

“For heaven’s sake! What unfortunate people we are!” cried Mrs. 
Ehrenreich, wringing her hands in distress, as she came back into her 
husband’s room. “My dearest Titus, just lay down your pen for one moment. 
You did not hear the dreadful things the doctor said would happen to Dora, if 
she did not have more and better blood?” 

“Oh, take her with us to Switzerland. She never makes any noise,” and 
Uncle Titus went on with his writing. 

“My dearest Titus, how can you decide such a thing in one second? To be 
sure she never makes any noise, and that is the most important thing. But 
there are so many other things to consider, and arrange for, and think over! Oh 
dear! Oh dear me!” 

But Uncle Titus was again absorbed in his work, and paid not the slightest 
heed to his wife’s lamentations. So, seeing that she could expect no help from 
him, she went into her own room, thought everything over carefully again and 
again, and at last decided that it was best to follow the doctor’s advice, and 


take Dora with them. 


In a day or two the expected letter came from Hamburg. It was very short. 
The old uncle knew nothing about his brother’s residence in Switzerland, now 
thirty years back. Tannenburg was certainly quiet enough, for his brother had 
always complained of the want of society there, and that was all he knew 
about it. But this was satisfactory so far, and Aunt Ninette decided at once to 
write to the clergyman at Tannenburg for farther particulars. Solitude and 
quiet! this was just what Uncle Titus needed. 

This second letter brought an immediate answer which confirmed her 
hopes. “Tannenburg is a small place, with scattered houses,” wrote the 
clergyman. “There is just such a dwelling as you describe, now ready for 
lodgers. It is occupied by the widow of the school-teacher, an elderly and very 
worthy woman, who has two good-sized rooms and a little bed-room which 
she will be glad to let.” And the widow’s address was added, in case Mrs. 
Ehrenreich should wish farther information. 

Mrs. Ehrenreich wrote immediately, setting forth her wishes at full length 
and in great detail. She expressed her satisfaction that the houses in 
Tannenburg were so far apart, and she hoped that the one in question was not 
situated in such a way as to be undesirable for the residence of an invalid. She 
wished to make sure that there was in the vicinity no smithy, no locksmith, no 
stables, no stone-breaker’s yard, no slaughter-house nor mill, no school, and 
particularly no waterfall. 

The answer from the widow, very prettily expressed, contained the 
agreeable assurance, that not one of these dreaded nuisances was to be found 
in her neighborhood. The school and the mill were so far away that not a 
sound could reach her dwelling from either, and there was no waterfall in that 
part of the country. Also there was not a house to be seen far or near, except 
the large residence of Mr. Birkenfeld, standing surrounded by beautiful 
gardens, fields and meadows. The Birkenfelds were the most respected family 
in the neighborhood. He was a member of every committee, and was a most 
benevolent man, and his wife was full of good works. The widow added that 
she herself owed a great deal to the kindness of this family, particularly with 


regard to her little house which was their property, and which Mr. Birkenfeld 


had allowed her to occupy ever since her husband’s death. He had proved to 
be the kindest of landlords. 

After a letter like this there was no need for farther delay; everything had 
been provided for. Dora now heard for the first time that she was to go with 
them, and with a light heart and a willing hand, she packed the heavy 
materials for six large shirts, which she was to make while they were in 
Switzerland. The prospect of sewing on the shirts in a new place, and with 
different surroundings, excited her so much that she looked on it all as a 
holiday. At last all was ready. The trunks and chests were carried down to the 
street door, and the servant-girl was sent out for a cabman with a hand-cart, to 
take them away. 

Dora had been ready for a long time, and stood at the head of the stairs 
with beating heart filled with expectations of all the new things that she was 
to see for the next six weeks. The idea of this coming freedom almost 
overcame her with its bewildering delight, after all those long, long days in 
the seamstress’ little, stifling room. 

At last her uncle and aunt came from their room laden with innumerable 
umbrellas and parasols, baskets and bundles, got down stairs with some 
difficulty, and mounted the carriage that was waiting below. And they were 


fairly off for the country, — and quiet. 


CHAPTER III. 


ON THE OTHER SIDE OF THE HEDGE. 


Ks 


Mr. BIRKENFELD’S LARGE house was situated on the summit of a green 
hill with a lovely view across a lake to a richly-wooded valley beyond. From 
early spring to the end of autumn, flowers of every hue glistened and glowed 
in the bright sunshine that seemed always to lie on those lovely meadows. 
Near the house was the stable, in which stamped four spirited horses, and 
there, also, many shining cows stood at their cribs, peacefully chewing the 
fragrant grass with which they were well-supplied by the careful Battiste, an 
old servant who had served the family for many years. When Hans, the stable- 
boy, and all the other servants were away, busy on the estate, it was Battiste’s 
habit to walk round from time to time through the stalls, to make sure that all 
was as it should be. For he knew all about the right management of horses and 
cattle, having been in the service of Mr. Birkenfeld’s father when he was a 
mere lad. Now that he was well on in years, he had been advanced to the 
position of house-servant, but he still had an eye upon the stable and over the 
whole farm. The mows were neatly filled with sweet-smelling hay, and the 
bins were piled full of wheat and oats and barley, all the product of the farm, 
which extended over the hill-side far away into the valley below. On the side 
of the house opposite the barnyards stood the wash-house with its spacious 
drying-ground, and not far away, but quite concealed by a high hedge from 
the house and garden, was the tiny cottage which the owner had kindly 
allowed the school-master’s widow to occupy for several years past. 

On the evening of which we write, the warm sunlight lay softly on the 
hillside, revealing the red and white daisies which nestled everywhere in the 
rich green grass. A shaggy dog was basking in the open space before the 
house door, lazily glancing about now and then to see what was stirring. All 


was quiet, however, and he peacefully dozed again after each survey. 


Occasionally a young, gray cat peeped slily forth from beneath the door-step, 
stared at the motionless sleeper and cautiously withdrew again. Everything 
denoted peace and quiet except certain sounds of voices and of great activity 
which proceeded from the back of the house, where the door leading into the 
garden, stood open. 

Presently wheels were heard, and a wagon drove up and stopped before the 
door of the widow’s cottage. The dog opened his eyes and pointed his ears, 
but it was evidently not worth while to growl at something in the next place, 
so he dozed off again at once. The newly-arrived guests descended from the 
carriage, and entered the cottage in silence. There they were cordially 
welcomed by Mrs. Kurd, and shown to the rooms reserved for them, and soon 
Aunt Ninette was busy in the large chamber unpacking her big trunk, while 
Dora in her little bedroom soon emptied her little box and put her clothes in 
the other room, which was to be his study, Uncle Titus also sat at a square 
table, busy placing his writing materials in readiness for work. Dora ran again 
and again to the window, whence she saw very different sights from any she 
had ever looked upon before. Green fields sprinkled with many-colored 
flowers, the blue lake, the snow-capped mountains in the distance, and over 
all, the enchantment of the golden-green light from the setting sun. The child 
could scarcely tear herself away from the window. She did not know that the 
world could be so beautiful. But her aunt soon recalled her from her 
wonderment, for there were still things to be put away which belonged to her, 
but had been brought in her aunt’s trunk. 

“Oh, Aunt Ninette,” cried the child, “Isn’t it perfectly beautiful?” 

She spoke louder than she had ever thought of speaking in Uncle Titus’ 
house, for the new scenes had aroused her natural sprightliness, and she was 
herself once more. 

“Hush, hush Dora! Why, I don’t know what to make of you, child! Don’t 
you know that your uncle is in the next room, and is already at work?” 

Dora took her things from her aunt’s hands, but while passing the window, 


she asked softly, 


“May I just look out of these windows a minute now, Aunt? I want to see 
what there is on every side of the house.” 

“Yes, yes, you may look out for a moment. There is nobody about. A quiet 
garden lies beyond the hedge. From the other window you see the big open 
space in front of the great house. Nothing else but the sleeping watch-dog 
before the door. I hope he is always as quiet. You may look out there too, if 
you like.” 

Dora first opened the window towards the garden; a delicious odor of 
jasmine and mignonette was wafted into the room from the flower-beds 
below. The high green hedge stretched away for a long distance, and beyond 
it she could see green sward and flower-beds and shady bowers. How lovely 
it must be over there! There was no one in sight, but some one certainly must 
have been there, for by the door of the house rose a wonderful triumphal arch, 
made of two tall bean-poles tied together at the top, and thickly covered with 
fir-branches. A large piece of card-board hung down from the arch, and 
swung back and forth in the wind, and something was written on it in big 
letters. 

Suddenly a noise resounded from the open space in front of the great 
house. Dora ran to the other window and peeped out. A carriage stood there 
and two brown horses there stamping impatiently in their traces. A crowd of 
children came bursting out of the door of the house, all together; one, two, 
three, four, five, six, both boys and girls. “I, I, I must get upon the box,” cried 
each one, and all together, louder and louder at every word; while in the midst 
of the crowd, the great dog began to jump upon first one child and then 
another, barking joyfully in his excitement. Such a noise had probably not 
greeted Aunt Ninette’s ears within the memory of man. 

“What is the matter, in heaven’s name,” cried she, almost beside herself. 
“What sort of a place have we come to?” 

“Oh Aunty, look! see; they are all getting into the carriage,” cried Dora, 
who was enchanted at the sight. Such a merry party she had never seen 
before. 


One lad jumped upon the wheel, and clambered nimbly to a seat on the 
box beside the driver, from which he reached down his hand towards the dog, 
who was jumping and barking with delight. 

“Come Schnurri, you can come too,” cried the boy at the top of his lungs, 
at the same time catching at the dog, now by his tail, now by his paw, and 
again by his thick hair, until the driver leaned down and pulled the creature up 
beside them, with a strong swing. Meantime the eldest boy lifted a little girl 
from the ground, and jumped her into the carriage, and two younger boys, one 
slender, the other round as a ball, began to clamor, “Me too, Jule, me too, a 
big high one! me higher still!” and they shouted with glee, as they too were 
lifted up and deposited on the seat. Then Jule helped the older girl into the 
carriage, jumped in himself, and gave the door a good smart bang, for “big 
Jule” had strong muscles. The horses started; but now another cry arose. 

“If Schnurri is going, I can take Philomele with me. Trine! Trine! bring me 
Philomele, I want to take Philomele!” shouted the little girl as loud as she 
could call. 

The young, strong-fisted servant-maid who now appeared in the door-way, 
grasped the situation at once. She seized the gray cat that stood on the stone 
step casting angry looks at Schnurri, and flung her into the carriage. The whip 
cracked, and off they rolled. 

Aunt Ninette hastened into her husband’s room in great alarm, not 
knowing what effect all this disturbance would have upon him. He was sitting 
calmly at his table, with all the windows in the room closed and fastened. 

“My dear Titus! who could have foreseen this? What shall we do?” she 
called out in tones of despair. 

“Tt strikes me that the next house has a great wealth of children. We cannot 
help that, but we can keep the windows shut,” replied her husband resignedly. 

“But, my dearest Titus, only remember that you have come here expressly 
to breathe the healthy mountain air! As you never go out, you must let the air 
come in to you. But what will be the end if this is the beginning? What will 
become of us if this goes on?” 


“We must go home again,” said Uncle Titus, continuing to write. 


Somewhat calmed by this proposition, Aunt Ninette returned to her room. 

Dora had been very busy, putting her little room in perfect order, for she 
had formed a plan, which she meant to carry out as soon as this was done. 
The happy noise of the six children had so excited the lonely little girl that she 
was filled with the strongest desire to see them come back again, to see them 
get out of the carriage, and to see what would happen next; whether they 
wouldn’t perhaps come into the garden where the triumphal arch stood, and 
then she could have a nearer view. She had made a little plan for watching 
them if they came into the garden. She thought that she might perhaps find a 
hole in the hedge that divided Mrs. Kurd’s little garden from the large 
grounds next door, through which she could get a good view of what the 
children were doing, and how they looked. The child did not know what Aunt 
Ninette would say to this, but she determined to ask directly. At the door of 
her aunt’s room she met Mrs. Kurd, who had come to call them to supper. 
Dora made her request then and there, to be allowed to go into the little 
garden, but her aunt said that it was now supper time, and after supper it 
would be quite too late. Mrs. Kurd put in a word in Dora’s favor, saying that 
no one would be out there, and it would be safe for Dora to run about there as 
much as she chose, and at last Aunt Ninette consented to allow her to go out 
for a while after supper. The child could scarcely eat, so great was her 
excitement. She listened all the while for the sound of the returning wheels 
and the children’s voices, but nothing was to be heard. When supper was over, 
her aunt said, 

“You may go out now for a little while, but don’t go far from the house.” 

Dora promised not to leave the garden, and ran off to search the hedge for 
the opening she wanted. It was a white-thorn hedge, and so high and thick 
that the child could see neither through it nor over it, but down near the 
ground were here and there thin places, where one could look into the next 
garden; but only by lying close on the ground. Little did Dora mind that; her 
one idea was to see the children. She had never seen so large a family, boys 
and girls, big and little, and all so happy and merry. And to have seen them all 
climbing into the carriage and driving off together! What a jolly party! She 


lay down on the ground in a little heap, and peered through the hedge. There 
was nothing to be heard; the garden beyond was still; the odor of the flowers 
was wafted to her on the cool, evening air, and she felt as if she could not get 
enough of it into her lungs. How beautiful it must be in there, she thought; to 
be able to walk about among the flower-beds! to sit under the tree where the 
red apples were hanging! And there under the thick branches stood a table, 
covered with all sorts of things which she could not see plainly, but which 
shimmered white as snow in the evening light. She was quite absorbed in 
wonder and curiosity, when — there — that was the carriage, and all the 
merry voices talking together. The children had returned. Dora could hear 
very plainly. Now all was still again; they had gone into the house. Now they 
were coming out again; now they were in the garden. 

Mr. Birkenfeld had just returned from a long journey. The children had all 
gone down to the lake, to meet him at the landing when the steamboat came 
in. Their mother had remained at home to complete the preparations for the 
grand reception and the feast in the garden under the big apple-tree. The 
father’s home-coming after so long an absence was a very joyful occasion for 
the family, and must be celebrated as such. 

As soon as the carriage stopped at the door, the mother came running out 
to meet her husband. All the children jumped down, one after another, and the 
cat and the dog too, and they all crowded into the large hall, where the 
welcomings and greetings grew so loud and so violent that the father hardly 
knew where he was, nor which way to turn as they all pressed about him. 

“Now one at a time, my children, and then I can give you each a good 
kiss,” he said at last, when he succeeded in making himself heard through the 
tumult, “first the youngest, and then the others according to age. Now, my 
little Hunne, what have you to tell me?” 

So saying, Mr. Birkenfeld drew his chubby five-year old boy to his knees. 
The child’s name was Hulreich, but as he had always called himself Hunne, 
the other children and the parents had adopted the nick-name. Moreover, 


Julius, the eldest brother, declared that the baby’s little stumpy nose made him 


look like a Hun, and so the name was very appropriate. But his mother would 
not admit the resemblance. 

The little one had so much to tell his father, that there was not time to wait 
for the end of his story, and it had to be cut short. 

“Bye and bye, little Hunne, you shall tell me all about it. Now it is time for 
Wili and Lili.” And giving the twins each a kiss he asked them, “Well now, 
have you been very good and happy? and obedient, too, all this long time?” 

“Almost always,” replied Wili rather timidly, while Lili, recalling certain 
deviations from perfect obedience during her father’s absence, thought it best 
not to make any answer. The twins were eight years old, and perfectly 
inseparable, never more so than in planning and carrying out various 
delightful plans, of whose mischievousness they were really only half 
conscious. 

“And you, Rolf, how is it with you?” said the father, turning to a twelve- 
year old lad with a high forehead, and a strong, firm neck. “Plenty of Latin 
learned? More new puzzles ready?” 

“I have been doing both, father,” said the boy. “But the children will not 
guess my riddles, and my mother has not time to try.” 

“That is too bad,” said his father, kindly and turning to the eldest daughter, 
a girl of nearly thirteen, he drew her to his side and said tenderly, 

“And you Paula, are you still alone in your garden walks? have you no 
dear friend with you yet?” 

“No, of course not, father, but it is beautiful to have you at home again,” 
she answered as she embraced him.” 

“And I hope my ‘big Jule,’ is using his vacation in some sensible way?” 

“I combine the agreeable with the useful,” said Julius gaily, returning his 
father’s embrace. “You must know, father, that the hazel-nuts are almost ripe 
and I am watching them carefully, and meantime I am riding Castor a good 
deal, so that he may not grow too lazy.” 

Julius was at home now only for the summer holidays, his school being in 
a distant town. He was seventeen, and tall, even too tall for his years so that in 


the family he was generally called “Big Jule.” 


Mr. Birkenfeld now turned to shake hands with the children’s governess 
and the dear friend of the family, Miss Hanenwinkel, when Jule interrupted 
him. 

“Come papa, I beg that you will do the rest of your greetings in the garden, 
where a most astonishing reception awaits you.” 

But his words cost him dear, for Wili and Lili sprang upon him as he 
spoke, pinching, pounding and thumping him to give him to understand that 
the “surprise” was not a thing to be talked about beforehand. He defended 
himself to the best of his ability. 

“Lili, you little gad-fly, you, stop, stop, I tell you. I will make it all right,” 
and he shouted to his father, 

“I mean you are to go into the garden where my mother has prepared all 
sorts of delicious things for your supper, to celebrate your return.” 

“That is delightful. We shall find a big table spread under my favorite 
apple-tree. That is a surprise worth having. Come then let us all go into the 
garden.” 

He drew his wife’s arm in his, and they walked out to the garden, the 
whole swarm following, Wili and Lili capering about in most noisy delight 
that their father should suppose that he knew what the “surprise” was already. 

As they passed out into the garden they passed under the great triumphal 
arch, with red lanterns hung on each side, lighting up the large tablet, on 
which was an inscription in big letters. 

“Oh, oh, how splendid!” cried the father, now really surprised, “a beautiful 
arch and a poem of welcome. I must read them aloud:” 

“Here we stand in welcome Beside the garden door, How glad we are that 
you’re at home! We feared you’d come no more, So long you’ve stayed — 
but now to-day Forgot is all our pain. The whole world now is glad and gay, 
Papa is here again!” 

“That is fine — Rolf must have been the author of that, was he not?” and 
Wili and Lili jumped about more than ever, crying out, 

“Yes, yes, Rolf wrote it, but we planned it all out and he made the verses, 


and Jule put up the poles and then we fetched the fir twigs.” 


“That was a delightful surprise, my children,” said their father, much 
gratified. “How pretty the garden looks, all lighted up with red and blue and 
yellow lanterns. It looks like an enchanted spot, and now for my favorite 
apple-tree.” 

The garden did look very pretty. The little paper lanterns had been made up 
a long time before, and this very morning Jule had fastened them about on all 
the trees and high bushes, and while the hand-shaking and kissing had been 
going on in the house, Battiste and Trine had lighted the candles. The big 
apple-tree was dotted all over with them, so that it looked like a huge out-of- 
doors Christmas tree, and the red apples shone so prettily in the flickering 
light, that altogether it would have been difficult to imagine a more charming 
scene. 

The table, spread with a white cloth and loaded with all sorts of nice 
dishes, looked irresistibly attractive. 

“What a beautiful banquet-hall,” cried the delighted father, “and how good 
the feast will taste! But what is this? Another poem?” and to be sure, a large 
white placard hung by two cords from the high bushes behind the apple-tree, 
and on it were the following lines: 

“My first is good for man to be — Better than wealth. My second we have 
longed to see Our father do in health. My whole with merry hearts we cry 
Today, and shout it to the sky.” 

“A riddle! Rolf made this too, I am sure,” said he, clapping the boy kindly 
on the shoulder. “I will begin to guess it as soon as I can. Now we must sit 
down and enjoy these good things before us, and the pleasure of being all 
together again.” 

So they all took their places at the table, and each had his or her own story 
to tell of what had happened, and what had been done during the separation. 
There was so much to say that there seemed no chance for a pause. 

At last however, came a silence, when lo! Mr. Birkenfeld drew a huge 
bundle from beneath his chair, and began to open the wrapper, while the 
children looked on with the greatest interest, knowing very well that that 


bundle held some gift for each one of them. First came a pair of shining spurs 


for “big Jule,” then a lovely book with blue covers for Paula. Next a long bow 
with a quiver and two feather arrows. “This is for Rolf,” said the father, 
adding as he showed the boy the sharp points of the arrows, “and for Rolf 
only, for he knows how to use it properly. It is not a plaything, and Wili and 
Lili must never dream of playing with it, for they might easily hurt 
themselves and others with it.” 

There was a beautiful Noah’s Ark for the twins, with fine large animals all 
in pairs, and Noah’s family, all the men with walking-sticks and all the 
women with parasols, all ready for use whenever they should leave the ark. 

Last of all, little Hunne had a wonderfully constructed nutcracker, that 
made a strange grimace as if he were lamenting all the sins of the world. He 
opened his big jaws as if he were howling, and when they were snapped 
together, he gnashed his teeth as if in despair, and cracked a nut in two 
without the slightest trouble so that the kernel fell right out from the shell. 

The children were full of admiration over both their own and each others’ 
presents, and their joy and gratitude broke out afresh at every new inspection 
of each. 

At last the mother stood up and said that they must all go into the house, 
for it was long after the children’s usual bed-time. At this their father arose, 
and called out, 

“Who has guessed the charade?” 

Not one had even thought of it, except to be sure, the author. 

“Well, I have guessed it myself,” said their father, as no one spoke. “It 
must be ‘welcome,’ is it not, Rolf? I will touch glasses with you, my boy, and 
thank you very much for your charade.” 

Just as Rolf was raising his glass towards his father’s to drink his health, a 
terrible shriek arose, “It is burning, it is burning!” Everybody ran from under 
the apple-tree; Battiste and Trine came from the house with tubs and buckets, 
Hans from the stable with a pail in each hand; all screaming and shouting 
together. 

“The bush is on fire! the hedge is on fire!” There was terrible noise and 


confusion. 


“Dora! Dora!” cried a voice of distress from the cottage behind the hedge, 
and Dora rose from her hiding place and hurried into the house. She had been 
so completely absorbed by what had been taking place under the apple-tree, 
though indeed she saw and heard but imperfectly, that she had entirely 
forgotten everything else, and it was full two hours that she had been Iying all 
doubled up in the gap under the hedge. 

Her aunt was flying back and forth, complaining and scolding. She had 
collected all her things from the drawers and the presses, and heaped them 
together, ready for flight. 

“Aunt Ninette,” said the little girl timidly, for she knew she had staid out 
too long, “you need not be frightened; it is all dark again in the garden; the 
fire is all out.” 

Her aunt cast a rapid glance from the window, and saw that this was true; 
everything was dark, even the last lantern extinguished. Some one was 
moving about among the trees, evidently to make sure that all was safe. 

“This is too terrible! Who would have believed that such things could 
happen?” said Aunt Ninette, half scolding, half-whimpering. “Go to bed now 
Dora. To-morrow we will move away, and find another house, or leave the 
place altogether.” 

The child obeyed quickly, and went up to her little bedroom, but it was 
long, very long, before she could sleep. She still saw the illuminated garden, 
the sparkling apple tree, and the father and mother with their happy children 
gathered about them. She thought of the time when she too could tell her 
father everything, and the thought doubled her sense of her own loneliness, 
and of the happiness of those other children. 

And the child had become so much interested in the life beyond the hedge, 
and so almost fond of that good father and mother, whom she had been 
watching, that the thought of going away again as her aunt threatened, was a 
very sad one. She could not go to sleep. Presently she seemed to see the 
children with their kind father again, and her own father was standing with 
them, and she heard these words, 

“God holds us in his hand, God knows the best to send.” 


And so she fell asleep, and in her dreams she again saw the shining apple- 
tree, and the merry group under its branches. 

On investigating the cause of the fire, it was discovered that Wili and Lili 
had conceived the happy thought of turning the riddle into a transparency, so 
that suddenly the company might see it shining with red light behind it, like 
the motto behind the Christmas tree, “Glory to God in the highest.” 

So they withdrew silently from the company, fetched two candles, climbed 
upon some high steps, which had been brought when the placard was put in 
place, and held the candles as near as possible to the card. As they did not 
perceive any expression of surprise on the faces of the company at the table, 
they raised their candles higher and higher, nearer and nearer, until the paste- 
board suddenly took fire, and the flame quickly spread to the bushes above. 

The twins readily confessed themselves the cause of the mischief, and 
were sent to bed with but a gentle reproof, so as not to spoil the general effect 
of the festivity, but they were seriously warned never to play with fire again 
as long as they lived. 

Soon all was quiet in the great house, and the moon looked peacefully 


down on the trees and the sleeping flowers in the silent garden. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ALL SIX. 


Ks 


“WE SHALL NOT be able to remain here; Mrs. Kurd,” were the first words 
spoken by Mrs. Ehrenreich when she came to breakfast the next morning. 
“We have come into such an objectionable neighborhood that we must move 
away today.” 

Mrs. Kurd stood still in the middle of the room, quite speechless, and 
stared at the lady as if unable to grasp her meaning. 

“I am fully convinced of the absolute necessity of our immediate 
departure,” said Aunt Ninette, with emphasis. 

“But indeed no more respectable, no quieter spot can be found in all 
Tannenburg than this. You cannot hope to be more comfortable anywhere 
else; either you or the gentleman,” asserted the good widow as soon as she 
had recovered from her surprise. 

“How can you say so, Mrs. Kurd, after hearing that intolerable uproar last 
evening? noises far surpassing anything that I described to you in my letters 
as ‘absolutely to be avoided.’” 

“Oh, my dear lady, that was only the children! You know they were having 
a family festival, and they were of course unusually lively.” 

“Indeed! if this is your method of celebrating family festivals in these 
parts, first a tempest of shouts and cries and then a fire with all its 
accompanying noise and hubbub, I can only say that such a neighborhood 
seems to me not only undesirable for an invalid, but positively dangerous.” 

“I do not think you can call the fire a part of the celebration,” said Mrs. 
Kurd gently. “It was an accident, and it was very quickly extinguished, you 
must admit. A more orderly and well regulated family is nowhere to be found, 
and I cannot understand how the lady and gentleman can seriously think of 


leaving. I can assure you that no other such spot is to be found in all 


Tannenburg! If the gentleman needs quiet he will do well to walk into the 
wood, where it is healthful and quiet too.” 

After talking awhile, Mrs. Ehrenreich became more composed, and seated 
herself at the breakfast table, where Mr. Titus and Dora also took their places. 

At the other house, breakfast had long been finished. The father had gone 
about his business, and the mother was occupied with her household affairs. 
Rolf was off to his early recitations in Latin, with the pastor of a neighboring 
parish. Paula was taking her music-lesson of the governess, and Wili and Lili 
took this opportunity to look over their lessons once more. Little Hunne sat in 
the corner with his newly-acquired nut-cracker before him, gravely studying 
its grotesque face. 

Presently ‘big Jule’ came in, whip in hand, all booted and spurred from his 
morning ride. 

“Who will pull off my riding boots?” he asked, throwing himself into a 
chair, stretching out his legs, and gazing admiringly at his new spurs. Wili and 
Lili sprang quickly from their seats, delighted at the chance of doing 
something that was not a lesson, and each seized a foot and began to pull with 
such force that before Jule knew what they were about he found himself 
slipping from his chair. In the next second he had grasped the side of his chair 
with the result that that also was pulled along the floor. He called out hastily 
“Stop! Stop!” while little Hunne, who saw the situation from his corner, now 
flew to his elder brother’s assistance, hung on to the chair from behind, 
planting his little feet firmly on the ground, and throwing his weight 
backward as well as he knew how. His efforts were insufficient, however, and 
he was dragged along the floor as if he were on a coast. Wili and Lili were 
determined to finish their undertaking, and kept on pulling and pulling. 

“Stop! Stop! Wiling and Liling You terrible twinning” 

cried Jule, while little Hunne added his voice to swell the tumult. 

At this the mother made her appearance upon the scene, and the uproar 
was stilled at once. Jule swung himself panting back into his chair, and Hunne 


slowly regained his equilibrium. 


“My dear Jule, why do you make the children behave so badly? You ought 
to know better at your age,” said his mother reprovingly. 

“Certainly, mother, certainly, in future I will do better, but if you will look 
at it from another side, I am doing something, in affording the twins an 
opportunity to be of use, instead of carrying on their usual mischievous 
pranks.” 

“Jule, Jule, that does not look like doing better,” said his mother warningly. 
“Lili, go down stairs and practise your exercises until Miss Hanenwinkel has 
finished Paula’s music lesson. Wili, go on with your studying, and the best 
thing you can do, Jule, to help me, is to amuse the little one until I am at 
leisure.” 

The “big Jule” was ready to help to restore order after his bit of fun, and 
Lili ran down stairs to the piano as she was bidden. She found herself too 
much excited after the exertion of playing boot-jack for her brother, and her 
exercises did not run smoothly, so she took up one of her “pieces” to work off 
her superfluous energy upon, and began to play with great emphasis, 

“Live your life merrily, While the lamp glows, Ere it can fade and die, 
Gather the rose.” 

Uncle Titus and his wife were just finishing their breakfast in a 
neighboring house when the affair of the boots began. Uncle Titus hastened to 
his room, closing the windows and fastening them against the noise. His wife 
summoned their hostess rather peremptorily, and asked her “just to listen to 
that” for herself. It did not seem to make much impression upon Mrs. Kurd 
however, who only said smilingly, 

“Oh, how merry the dear children are, to be sure,” and when Aunt Ninette 
went on to explain that such disturbances were the very worst thing for her 
poor invalid, the hostess only again recommended the walk in the woods for 
quiet and fresh air! The noise in the next house would not last long, she said, 
the young gentleman would soon return to college, and it would be much 
more quiet then. As she spoke, the sound of Lili’s merry music came across 


through the open window on the morning breeze. 


“And that too, is that the work of the young gentleman, who will soon 
return to college?” asked Mrs. Ehrenreich excitedly. “It is unendurable; 
continually some new noise or tumult or uproar. What do you say to this last, 
Mrs. Kurd?” 

“I never have thought of it as noise,” said the good woman simply, “the 
dear child is making such progress with her music, it is a pleasure to hear 
her.” 

“And Dora, where can Dora be? Is she bewitched too? It is time for her to 
begin her sewing; where can she be? Dora! Dora! Have you gone into the 
garden again?” 

Aunt Ninette’s voice was querulous and excited. To be sure, Dora had 
crept down again to peer through her opening in the hedge, and she was now 
listening as if enchanted, to Lili’s gay music. She came back at once at the 
sound of her aunt’s voice, and took her appointed place at the window where 
she was to sit and sew all day. 

“Well, we cannot stay here, that is certain,” said Mrs. Ehrenreich as she left 
the room. 

The tears started to Dora’s eyes at these words. She did so long to remain 
here, where she could hear and partly see now and then, the merry healthy life 
of these children in the beautiful garden beyond the hedge. It was her only 
knowledge of true child-life. As she sewed, she was planning and puzzling 
her brain with plans for prolonging their stay, but could think of nothing that 
seemed likely to be of use. 

It was now eleven o’clock. Rolf came scampering home from his 
recitations, and catching sight of his mother through the open door of the 
kitchen, he ran to her, calling out before he reached the threshold, “Mamma, 
mamma, now guess. My first—” 

“My dear Rolf” interrupted his mother, “I beg of you to find some one else 
to guess. I have not time now, truly. Go find Paula, she has just gone into the 
sitting-room.” 

Rolf obeyed. 

“Paula,” he called out, “My first—” 


“No, Rolf, please, not just now, I am looking for my blank-book to write 
my French translation in. There is Miss Hanenwinkel, she is good at guessing, 
ask her.” 

“Miss Hanenwinkel,” cried poor Rolf, pouncing upon her, “My first—” 

“Not a moment, not a second, Rolf,” said the governess hastily. “There is 
Mr. Julius over there in the corner, letting the little one crack nuts for him. He 
is not busy; I am. Good-bye, Pll see you again.” 

Miss Hanenwinkel had been in England, and had taken a great fancy to this 
form of expression much in vogue there, and she constantly used it as a form 
of farewell, whether it was apropos or not. Thus she would say to the 
persistent scissors-grinder, who came to the door, 

“Have you come back so soon? Do go where you are wanted if there is any 
such place. Good-bye. Pll see you again,” and shut the door with a slam. 

Or to the traveling agent who brought his wares to show, if asked to 
dismiss him, she would say, 

“We want nothing; you know very well. Don’t come here again. Good-bye. 
PIl see you again,” and shut the door in his face. This was a peculiarity of 
Miss Hanenwinkel. 

Julius was quietly seated in a corner of the sitting-room, while Hunne 
stood before him watching with grave attention his nut-cracker’s desperate 
grimaces as he gave him nut after nut to crack in his powerful jaws. Hunne 
carefully divided each kernel, giving one half to Jule, while he popped the 
other into his own little mouth. 

Rolf approached them, repeating his question, “Will you guess, Jule? You 
are not busy.” 

“My first in France, applaudingly The people to the actors cry: With steady 
aim full in the eye, To hit my second you must try; My whole’s a prince of 
prowess high, Who fought the fight for Germany.” 

“That is Bismarck, of course,” said the quick-witted lad. 

“O, O, how quickly you guessed it,” said Rolf, quite taken aback. 

“Now it is my turn; pay attention. You must try hard for this now. I have 


just made it up.” And Jule declaimed with emphasis: 


“My first transforms the night, And puts its peace to flight. My second 
should you now become, You scarce will move, for fife or drum. My whole 
hath power to soothe you all, Be your delight in church, or camp, or ball.” 

“That is hard,” said Rolf, who was rather a slow thinker. “Wait a moment, 
Jule, I shall get it soon.” So Rolf sat down on an ottoman to think it over at 
his ease. 

The big Jule and the little Hunne in the mean time pursued their 
occupation without interruption. As an extra proof of his skill, Julius practised 
with the shells at hitting different objects in the room, to his little brother’s 
delight and admiration. 

“T have it,” cried Rolf at last, much delighted. “It is Cat-nip!” 

“O, O, what a guess! what are you thinking of? It is something very 
different, entirely different. It is music. Mew — sick — music, don’t you 
see?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Rolf rather abashed. “Now wait Jule, here’s another. What 
is this?” 

“My first sings by the water side, My next is Heidelberg’s great pride, My 
whole was a blind poet, who In England lived and suffered too.” 

“Shakspere,” said Julius, whose pride it was to answer instantly. 

“Wrong,” cried Rolf, delighted. “How could a shake sing by the water 
side, Jule?” 

“Oh, I supposed you meant a shake in somebody’s voice, as he was riding 
or driving along,” said Jule, to justify himself. “Now what are you laughing 
at?” 

“Because you have made such a wrong guess. It is some one ‘very 
different, entirely different,’ Jule. It is Milton, the blind poet Milton. Now try 
another because you failed in this. My first” — 

“No, no, I must beg for a rest. It is too much brain work for vacation. I am 
going now to see how Castor is after my ride this morning.” And Julius 
dashed off to the stable. 

“Oh, what a shame!” cried Rolf, “what a pity! Now there is no one to 


guess, and I made four splendid charades on my way home. It is too bad that 


you are not old enough to guess, Hunne.” 

“But I can guess; I am old enough,” said the little fellow rather vexed. 

“Well, then try this one, try hard. Stop playing with the nuts and I will 
crack some more for you bye and bye. Now listen: 

“My first conceals from light of day The wanderer on his final way; My 
second sizzling in the pan, Makes hungrier still the hungry man; My whole, 
bedecked in trappings gay, Goes ambling on the livelong day.” 

“A nutcracker,” said Hunne without hesitation. Julius was his beau-ideal of 
all that was best, and he thought that if he imitated Jule, and answered quickly 
the first thing that came into his head, that was guessing. 

But Rolf was angry. 

“How can you be so stupid, Hunne? Just think about it a little, can a nut 
cover some one on his last way?” 

“Why, it can cover — well — the shell covers it.” 

“Nonsense! and a nutcracker can not go ambling all day, can it, you stupid 
child.” 

“Now see, mine can,” said the little boy, who did not like to be called 
stupid, and he tied his handkerchief round the neck of the long suffering 
nutcracker and dragged it after him up and down the room, lifting it up now 
and then at regular intervals. 

“Oh well, yes, you think you’re right; and I can’t explain it because you 
don’t understand anything about it. Just try to think a little; can you hear a 
cracker sizzling as its cooks, and will it make you hungry to hear it?” 

“Tf I throw a cracker into the fire, won’t it burn?” said the child, planting 
himself before Rolf and holding his nutcracker saucily before his eyes. 

“Oh, there is no use talking to you,” said Rolf, and was just about leaving 
the room, but this was not so easily done, for now Hunne was bitten with the 
mania for riddle-making himself. 

“Stop, Rolf,” he cried and grasped his brother by the jacket to hold him. 
“My first is not good to drink but to eat—” 

“Oh dear, well, that must be ‘nutcracker’ again,” and Rolf ran off, 


wrenching himself from his tormentor’s hands. But the boy followed him, 


crying, “Wrong, wrong! you are wrong. Try again, try again!” 

Moreover, Wili and Lili came scampering in from the other side, crying 
out, 

“Rolf, Rolf, a riddle! guess! try!” and Lili held up a strip of paper and 
rattled it before Rolfs eyes, repeating, “Guess, guess, Rolf.” 

So the riddle-maker was now caught in his own meshes. 

“Well, at least leave me room to guess in,” cried he, striking about him 
with his arms to make room. 

“You can’t guess anything,” cried little Hunne contemptuously, “I am 
going to Jule — he knows.” 

Rolf took the little slip of yellowish paper that Lili was waving back and 
forth, and looked at it in surprise. In a childish hand-writing that he had never 
seen before, were written the following words, 

“Come lay your hand Joined thus we Each the other That our union But 
behold the That our future We will cut our Half for you and But we still will 
That our halves And with us Our friendship.” 

“Tt is probably a rebus,” said Rolf thoughtfully. “I shall guess it after a little 
while. Just let me stay alone long enough to think it out.” 

There was not much time left for this however, for the dinner-bell sounded 
and all the family assembled in the large hall for the mid-day meal. 

“What nice thing has my little Hunne done to-day?” asked the father, when 
they were at last all busy over their plates. 

“I made a splendid riddle, Papa, but Rolf never tries to guess my riddles, 
and I couldn’t find Jule, and the rest would not listen to me at all.” 
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“Yes, Papa,” interrupted Rolf! “and I too have made three or four splendid 
ones, but no one has time to guess them, and those who have time enough are 
so stupid that there is no use in trying to get any answer from them. When 
Jule has guessed one he thinks he has done enough, and I can make at least 
six in a day.” 

“Yes, yes, Papa” — it was now Wili’s and Lili’s turn— “and we have 
found such a hard riddle, so hard that even Rolf couldn’t guess it. It is really a 


rebus.” 


“If you will wait long enough I can get it, I am sure,” said Rolf. 

“We seem to have a riddle in every comer,” said their father. “I believe we 
have a riddle-fever, and one catches it from another. We really need a regular 
guesser in the house, to do nothing but guess riddles.” 

“I wish I could find such a person,” said Rolf, sighing, for to be forever 
making riddles for somebody who would listen with interest and guess with 
intelligence, seemed to him the most desirable thing in the world. 

When dinner was over, the family went merrily into the garden under the 
apple-tree, and seated themselves in a circle. The mother and Miss 
Hanenwinkel and the girls were armed with sewing and knitting work. Little 
Hunne also had a queer-looking bit of stuff in his hand upon which he was 
trying to work with some red worsted. He said he wanted to embroider a 
horse-blanket for Jule. Jule had brought a book at his mother’s request, to 
read aloud to them. 

Rolf sat a little way off under the ash-tree, and studied his Latin lesson. 
Wili sat by his side, meaning to study his little piece, but first he looked at the 
birds in the branches, and then at the laborers in the field, and then at the red 
apples upon the tree, for Wili loved visible things, and it was only with the 
greatest difficulty, and generally with Lili’s assistance, that he could get the 
invisible into his little head. Consequently, his afternoon study usually turned 
to a continuous observation of the surrounding landscape. 

Jule also seemed inclined to pass his time in looking about him instead of 
reading aloud, for he did not open his book, but allowed his eyes to wander in 
all directions, particularly towards his sister. 

“Paula,” he said at last, “the expression of your countenance to-day is as if 
you were a wandering collection of vexations.” 

“Oh, do read to us, Jule; then we shall have something more agreeable than 
these similes which nobody can understand the meaning of.” 

“Tt would be nicer if you would read, Jule,” added her mother, “but I must 
say too, Paula, that you have been for the last few days so short and snappish 
that I should really like to know what is amiss with you. You seem out of 


sorts with every one about you.” 


“But mamma, with whom can I have any real companionship? I have not a 
single friend in all Tannenburg. I have nobody in all the world with whom I 
can be intimate.” 

The mother suggested that Paula might be a little more friendly with her 
sister Lili, and also with Miss Hanenwinkel. But Paula declared, that Lili was 
much too young, and the governess much too old. The latter was really only 
twenty, but to Paula she seemed very old indeed. For girls to be intimate, she 
declared they must be of the same age, so that they could thoroughly 
understand each other’s feelings, and they must be always together. Without 
such a friend Paula said there was no real pleasure in life, for a girl needed 
some one to whom she could confide her secrets, and who would tell her own 
in return. 

“Yes, Paula is at the romantic age,” said her brother. “I am sure that for a 
long time she has peeped into every field flower to see if it would not 
suddenly unfurl a hidden banner, and turn into a Joan of Arc. Every little mole 
that she sees in the fields, she half suspects may wear a seal-ring on his little 
finger, and be a Gustavus Vasa in disguise, searching amid the mole-hills for 
his lost kingdom.” 

“Do not be so teasing, Jule,” said his mother reprovingly. “There is 
certainly something very delightful in such an intimacy as Paula describes. I 
had such an experience myself, and the memory of that happy time is dear to 
me even now!” 

“Oh, do tell us again about your dear friend Lili, mamma,” exclaimed 
Paula, who had often heard her mother speak of this intimate friendship, and 
had indeed formed her own ideal upon that model. Lili also joined her sister 
in begging for the story, and even more urgently, for she knew nothing about 
this friend, although she bore the same name. 

“Was not I named for her, mamma?” she asked, and her mother assented. 
“You all know the long manufactory under the hill,” continued Mrs. 
Birkenfeld, “with the large house surrounded by a beautiful garden. Lili, my 


friend, lived there, and I remember very well the first time I ever saw her. 


“I was about six years old, and I was playing one day in the parsonage 
garden with my simple dolls, which I set up on flat stones, that I always 
collected for seats for my children, whenever and wherever I found them. For 
I had no such outfit for my dolls as you children have now, no sofas and 
chairs and other furniture. You all know that your grandfather was the pastor 
in Tannenburg, and we led a very simple life at the parsonage. My playmates, 
two of the neighbors’ children, were standing as usual by me and staring at 
me while I played, without saying one word. They never seemed to take the 
interest in my plays that I thought they deserved. They stood and looked at me 
with their big eyes, no matter what I did, and it was very annoying to me. 

“Well, this evening, I was sitting there, on the ground, with my dolls all 
placed in a circle, when a lady came into the garden and asked to see my 
father. Before I could reply, a child whom she was leading by the hand, came 
running to my side, squatted down by me, and began to examine everything. I 
had so arranged my stones that each flat one had another stuck into the 
ground edgewise behind it, so that the doll could be placed leaning back 
against it as if it were a chair. The child was delighted with this arrangement, 
and joined in my play at once with the liveliest interest, while on my side I 
was so charmed with the little stranger’s looks and ways, with her pretty 
floating curls and her sweet voice that I forgot everything else, and looked on 
bewitched, while she made the dolls say and do all sorts of things that I had 
never thought of before. I was quite startled when the lady again asked where 
she could find my father. 

“From that day forth Lili and I were inseparable friends, and a rich and 
happy life was opened to me in her lovely home, such as I had never known 
nor thought of. I shall never forget the delightful, untroubled days which I 
spent in that beautiful house. I was almost as much loved and petted as if I 
had been Lili’s own sister. Her parents had come from North Germany. Her 
father had been induced to buy the factory by the advice of an acquaintance, 
and they expected to remain permanently in our neighborhood. Lili was an 
only child, and having been hitherto without companionship of her own age, 


she clung to me very closely, and I returned her affection with equal fervor. 


“What good, kind people her parents were! They asked as a great favor 
that I might make long visits at their house, and my parents allowed me to 
pass weeks at a time with my newly found friends. Those visits seemed to me 
like prolonged festivals. Such lovely toys and playthings as Lili had! I had 
never even dreamed of anything like them. I shall never forget the 
innumerable figures cut from fashion plates which we used for paper dolls! 
We each had a large family of them, with all their kindred and relatives, each 
one fitted with a name, a character and a story of its own. We almost, nay 
quite, lived in their imaginary lives, and we shared their joys and sorrows as if 
they had been real. 

“T always returned home laden with gifts, and I was scarcely settled there, 
when new requests came that I would repeat the visit. When we were a little 
older we had lessons together, both from a regular teacher and from my 
father, and when we began to read together, the heroes and heroines of our 
books were as real to us as our dolls had been, and we lived over their lives 
and histories again and again. What life and energy Lili had; what freshness 
and vivacity; my charming Lili, with her flowing brown curls and her 
laughing eyes! 

“So the years passed, and no thought of coming sorrow and separation 
crossed our young lives, until one day, when we were nearly twelve years old, 
my father told me — I remember the very spot in the garden where we were 
standing at that moment — that Mr. Blank, Lili’s father, was about to give up 
his factory and return to Germany. As I understood, Mr. Blank had been 
deceived from the very beginning; the business was not in the prosperous 
condition that had been represented to him, and now he was obliged to give it 
up, to his great loss. My father was very much disturbed, and he declared that 
Mr. Blank had been very badly treated, and was consequently ruined. 

“I was broken-hearted. To lose Lili, and to have her lose all her property, 
were two things which made my life unhappy for a long, long time. The very 
next day she came to say good-bye. We cried bitterly, for we could not bear to 
think of living apart, we were so necessary to each other’s happiness. We 


promised to be always true to each other, and to use every effort to meet 


again; and then we sat down together and composed a last poem, for we had 
often written verses together. We cut the poem in halves, and took each a half 
to keep as a token of our lasting union, and as a sign of recognition when we 
should some day meet again. 

“Lili went away. We wrote to each other for several years, and our 
friendship continued as fervent as ever. These letters were the only drops of 
comfort in the monotonous loneliness of my life after I lost Lili. When I was 
about seventeen, I received a letter which told me that her father had decided 
to go to America. She promised to write again as soon as they were settled in 
their new life. I never heard from her again. Whether her letters were lost, or 
whether the family never staid long enough in one place for her to be able to 
give me an address, or whether Lili thought that our lives were now so 
irrevocably separated that we could never hope to resume our intimacy — 
these are questions that I have often asked myself, but that of course I have 
had no means of deciding. Perhaps Lili is no longer living; she may have died 
soon after that very time — I cannot tell. I have mourned her as an irreparable 
loss, for she was my first, my only intimate girl-friend, and nothing can efface 
from my mind the memory of her friendship, and of the vast goodness and 
affection which her family showered upon me. I have inquired for them in 
every direction, but have never discovered any clue to their existence far or 
near.” 

The mother was silent; a very sad expression rested upon her face. The 
children sympathized with her and said one after the other, sorrowfully, 
“What a pity, what a pity!” Little Hunne, however, who had listened very 
attentively to his mother’s story, put his arms lovingly around her, and said, 

“Don’t be so sad, mamma dear! I will go to America as soon as I am big 
enough, and bring your Lili back with me; that I will!” 

Rolf and Wili had drawn near, to hear the story, and presently Rolf said, 
looking thoughtfully at a strip of paper which he held in his hand, 

“Did your piece of paper with the poem look like a rebus, after you had cut 
it in two, Mamma?” 

“Perhaps so, Rolf. I should think it might look like one. Why do you ask?” 


“Look here! is this it?” replied the boy, holding up his strip of paper. 

“Yes, yes, it certainly is it,” cried the mother in great excitement. “I 
thought it had been lost long ago. I kept it carefully put away for many years, 
and then in some way I lost sight of it. I thought it was lost forever. Lately I 
have not thought of it at all, but telling you the story of my early friendship, 
brought it again to my mind. Where did you find it, my son?” 

“We found it!” cried Wili and Lili triumphantly. “It was in the old bible 
with the queer pictures. We thought we would look at Eve, again, to see 
whether her face was scratched as it used to be.” The twins talked both 
together as usual. 

“Yes, that is another thing that brings my Lili to mind,” said their mother, 
smiling. “She scratched that picture once when we were saying how lovely it 
would be if we were in Paradise together, and suddenly she felt so furious 
with Eve because she ate the apple, that she scribbled all over her face with a 
pencil, ‘to punish her,’ she said. My old verses! I cannot recall the other half, 
it is so long ago, over thirty years! only think, children, thirty years ago!” 

She laid the paper carefully away in her work-basket, and bade the 
children put their things together and come into the house, for it was almost 
supper-time, and their father approved of punctuality above all things. 

They gathered up their work and books, and returned slowly to the house 
under the triumphal arch that still spanned the garden-door of the house. 

Dora had been peeping at them as they sat clustered about their mother in 
an attentive group under the apple-tree. She had now a good chance to 
examine each child, as they walked slowly back to the house, and as the last 
one disappeared, she said, softly sighing, “Oh, if I could sit only just once 
with them under the apple-tree!” 

At supper that evening Aunt Ninette said, “We have really had a few hours 
of quiet. If it goes on so, we shall be able to stay here after all. Don’t you 
think so, dear Titus?” 

Dora listened breathlessly for the answer. 

“The air in my room is very close, and I suffer more from giddiness than I 


did at home,” was the uncle’s reply. 


Dora gazed at her plate despondently, and lost her appetite for that supper. 
Mrs. Ehrenreich broke out into lamentations It was provoking to have made 
this journey without its being of any use to her husband after all! If they had 
only moved away at once! However, perhaps there would be less noise over 
the hedge after this, and the windows could be opened! Dora’s hopes rose 
again, for as long as they staid, there was always a chance that she might go 
into that garden once, at least once. 


CHAPTER V. 


BEFORE AND AFTER THE FLOOD. 


Ks 


THERE WERE TIMES when it seemed as if little Hunne could find no resting- 
place for the sole of his foot, when he wandered restlessly back and forth 
through the house incessantly. No one would pay any attention to him, he was 
sent from one person to another, and even his mother only bade him sit 
quietly at his own little table until she was at liberty to come to him. Of 
course Hunne’s restless moments were just those when everybody was 
particularly busy, such as Saturday morning when no one had a moment to 
spare. And on this particular Saturday, the child had been wandering about the 
passages among the sofas and chairs which, having been put out there during 
the weekly sweeping, looked as restless and out-of-place as Hunne himself. 

He spent a long time looking for his mother and he found her at last up- 
stairs in the attic, but she sent him down at once, for she was busy with the 
clothes for the wash. “There, dear, go and find Paula; perhaps she is not busy 
just now.” Hunne found Paula at the piano. 

“Go away, Hunne, I must practise,” said she. “I have not time to guess 
your riddles; there comes Miss Hanenwinkel; ask her.” 

“Miss Hanenwinkel,” cried the little boy, “my first you can eat but not 
drink.” 

“O spare me, Hunne” interrupted the governess, who seemed in a hurry. “If 
you break out into charades too, what will become of us? I have not a moment 
to waste. See, there is Mr. Julius just getting off his horse; ask him.” 

Off ran Hunne. 

“Jule, nobody will guess my riddle, and even Miss Hanenwinkel is too 
busy, so she sent me to ask you.” 


“Well, what is it, my little man? out with it,” said Jule good-humoredly. 


So the child repeated his “you can eat but not drink,” and then stopped 
short. 

“Well, go on! What comes next?” said his brother, “what is the rest?” 

“You must make the rest, Jule; the whole is nut-cracker.” 

“Oh yes, I see; that is all right. Now look here; since Miss Hanenwinkel 
sent you to me to guess for her, I will send one to her by you. Now say it over 
and over until you have learned it. It is rather long:” 

“First cut short your laughter for me, Then spell me a nun with an e, Shut 
quickly with meaning, one eye, Then add me an el, and — good-bye — 
Good-bye till I meet you again.” 

It did not take Hunne long to learn the lines, and he started off at once to 
find the governess. She was sitting with Wili and Lili in the school room, 
patiently trying to get them to finish their examples; but they were both so 
absent-minded, that she was sure that they were planning something 
extraordinarily mischievous. In rushed the little Hunne: 

“A riddle, Miss Han—” 

“No, positively no! This is not the proper time to bring me things to 
guess.” 

The voice was very firm, almost severe, but Hunne had Jule to back him, 
so he was full of courage, and he kept repeating; 

“Jule told me to.” 

“Well, say it then quickly,” said the governess, relenting a little. 

And Hunne repeated the riddle very slowly but correctly. 

Now Miss Hanenwinkel was a native of Bremen, and therefore very quick 
at repartee, and she never hesitated for an answer. She seated herself directly 
at a table, and dashed off the following in reply: 

“In the long hot hours that mark my first, My whole my second did invite 
Together gaily to unite. When the ripe nuts their coverings burst, They did the 
work — he ate his share, Then tossed the nut-shells everywhere.” 

“There, take this back to Mr. Julius,” she said, handing the paper to Hunne, 


“and tell him that as he made such a fine charade on my name, I do not wish 


to be behind-hand with him. Now, after this, stay away, little one, for we have 
our examples to do, and we cannot be interrupted again.” 

Wili and Lili for their part, did not seem to care if the examples were 
interrupted. It was only too evident that they had something in their minds; 
and that it disturbed their little brains to such an extent, that work was almost 
impossible for them. While their teacher was busy with the charade and little 
Hunne, the twins had drawn their chairs nearer and nearer, and laid their two 
heads together over some very important plans — so very important and 
engrossing that Miss Hanenwinkel soon closed the book, with the remark that 
if the arithmetic were only some foolish nonsensical trick or other, there 
might be some chance of their being willing to work over it and understand it. 
She was probably right, for the twins had certainly an unusual talent for tricks 
of all kinds. No sooner was the lesson-hour over, than they rushed forth, and 
betook themselves to the wash-house, where they stood gazing at the tubs of 
various sizes, and whispering mysteriously. 

At dinner-time, Julius taking out a paper, asked, 

“Who can guess this excellent charade, composed by Miss Hanenwinkel?” 
and he read it aloud. 

He had scarcely finished when Rolf called out the answer, “July-us!” 

Miss Hanenwinkel however said nothing about the lines which Julius had 
composed on her name, for she was rather shy about the little slap at her 
peculiarity of speech, that appeared in the last line. 

As soon as dinner was over, Wili and Lili ran off to the wash-house again. 
Saturday afternoon they had no lessons. So they had a beautiful time all to 
themselves. To be sure, it was understood that the governess should look after 
them a little. But when she saw the children go into the wash-house, she took 
it for granted that they were going to have a grand wash of doll’s clothes, such 
as they often had. She was very glad that they would be safely occupied for a 
few hours at least. 

But the twins, be it known, had far greater aspirations this afternoon, than 
for a simple doll’s-wash. They had been playing with the Noah’s ark, which 
their father had brought them, and had thought a great deal about the peculiar 


and wonderful life those people must have led in the ark at the time of the 
Flood. It occurred to Lili that she should like to try what it was like, to live in 
an ark, and even to take a voyage in one, and of course Wili, as usual, agreed 
with her enthusiastically. Lili’s plans were all made; she had thought out all 
the details, for she was an observing little maiden, and knew the uses of many 
things and how to turn them to her own purposes. She chose one of the 
middle-sized wash-tubs for an ark. There would be room enough for all the 
animals, if they would sit quietly in their places. 

Of course the animals were Schnurri and Philomele. The twins tried to 
coax them to take their parts in the play. Schnurri came growling at their call, 
but Philomele purred and rubbed back and forth against Lili’s legs, till the 
little girl took her up in her arms, and said, 

“Ah, my dear little Philomele, you are a great deal nicer than that old 
Schnurri.” 

This was the way it always was with these two creatures. The cat was 
called Philomele or nightingale, because she purred in such a melodious 
manner. The dog was named Schnurri, which means growler, because he had 
a habit of constant growling; though he always had good reason of his own 
for it. They had both been taught to live peaceably with each other, and to do 
each other no mischief of any kind. Schnurri was very good about it; followed 
the rule most punctiliously, and treated Philomele with great consideration. 
When they ate their dinner from the same dish, he ate slowly, because with 
her smaller mouth she could not take in as much at a time as he did. But it 
was quite different with the cat. One moment she seemed as friendly as 
possible with Schnurri, and rubbed up against him and was playful and kind; 
especially if any one of the family was looking; then suddenly, without 
warning, she would raise her little paw and give him a sharp scratch behind 
the ear. Then he growled of course, and as this behavior of Philomele’s was 
very frequent, it followed that he seemed to be constantly growling. So he got 
his name of Schnurri, though really quite unjustly, for by nature he was most 


friendly and peaceable. 


The first thing needed for the ark-voyage was water. Lili knew how the 
water was brought into the wash-house when the clothes were ready for the 
wash. There was a spring just opposite, with a log through which the water 
flowed freely; and when they wanted to fill the tubs, they placed a long 
wooden spout under the log, and let the water run through. That was simple 
enough. Now Lili thought that if she could arrange the spout, so as to lead the 
water to the floor of the wash-house, it would soon make a pond, on which 
the tub-ark would float, all ready for the voyage. How to get the long spout in 
place; that was the question. 

The children debated for a while whether to ask Battiste or Trine to help 
them carry out their plan. Between old Battiste and young Trine, there were 
very much the same relations as between Schnurri and Philomele. The man 
had been a servant in the Birkenfeld family for many years, and his 
knowledge of all departments of work, in house and stable and farm caused 
him to be consulted on every occasion. It must be confessed that Trine was 
rather jealous of Battiste’s influence, because though she had not been very 
long in Mr. Birkenfeld’s service herself, she had an aunt who had lived in the 
family many years; indeed until she grew too old to work. When this aunt had 
to give up, Trine had succeeded to her place; and so it was that she felt that 
she had long established rights in the house, and that Battiste took more upon 
himself than was quite fair. When any of the family were about, she was very 
civil to her fellow servant, but behind their backs she gave many a saucy 
word, and played tricks upon him now and then. Just the dog and cat again! 

The children understood pretty well how things stood between the two, and 
profited by their petty quarrels and jealousy. Wili and Lili really would rather 
have asked Trine than Battiste, for they had more hope of getting what they 
wanted from her, as she took new ideas more readily than the man, who did 
not like to be put out of his usual ways. But unluckily, what they wanted was 
under Battiste’s charge. So it was settled that Lili should ask him to help 
them, while Wili held on to the cat and dog, lest they should run away. 

Battiste was out on the barn floor, arranging a collection of seeds. Here Lili 
found him, and she planted herself before him with her hands behind her 


back, just as she had seen her papa stand, when giving orders. 

“Battiste,” she said very firmly, “where is the spout that is used to fill the 
tubs in the wash-house?” 

Battiste lifted his face from his seeds, and looked curiously at Lili as she 
stood there, as if he were waiting to hear the question again; for he always 
took things moderately. At last he replied with a question in his turn: 

“Did your mamma send you to ask me?” 

“No, I came of my own self.” 

“Then I don’t know where the spout is.” 

“But, Battiste, I only want a little water from the spring; why can’t I have 
just that?” 

“T know that kind of a little bird,” said Battiste, grumblingly, “now a little 
water, and now a little fire, and always mischief. Can’t have it. Can’t give it to 
you.” 

“Oh well, I don’t care,” said Lili, and went straight to the kitchen, where 
Trine was scouring pans. 

“Trine, dear,” said she coaxingly, “come and give me the water-spout. 
Battiste won’t let us have it. You ‘ll get it for us, won’t you?” 

“Of course I will,” said the maid, “a little water you might be allowed, I’m 
sure. But you must wait till the old bear is out of the way; and then I’ll go and 
get you what you want.” 

After a while Trine saw Battiste coming from the barn; he went past the 
house, down toward the meadows. 

“Come along now,” she said, and taking Lili’s hand, she ran with her to the 
wash-house, lifted the long wooden spout from its hiding-place, put one end 
into the log, and the other into a small tub. Then she explained to Lili that 
when they had enough water, they could push the spout away from the log, 
and when they wanted it again, they could lift it up and put it into the log 
themselves. But now she must go back to her work. 

Away went Trine, and now the preparations for the voyage could begin. 
The children took the lower end of the spout out of the tub, and put it down 
upon the floor. Lili got into the new ark, and then Wili, and then they lifted in 


the cat and the dog. Noah and his wife sat side by side, and rejoiced over their 
safety and over the delightful voyage they should make on the rising waters of 
the flood, as the stream from the spout flowed merrily in upon the wash-house 
floor. The water rose very fast. Now, yes, now the ark fairly floated, and Noah 
and his wife shouted for joy! The flood had begun, and they were floating 
backward and forth upon the surface of the water! 

The wash-house floor was lower by several steps than the level of the 
ground outside. The water rose and rose, and the children began to be 
frightened. 

“Look, Wili, we can’t get out again, and it is getting very deep.” 

Wili gazed thoughtfully over the edge of the tub, and said, “If it gets much 
deeper we shall be drowned.” 

And it went on getting deeper and deeper. 

Pretty soon Schnurri grew restless, and sprang up, making the tub roll so 
frightfully as almost to upset it. The water was now so deep that the children 
could not get out without danger, and they became dreadfully frightened, and 
began to cry out as loud as they could, 

“We are drowning! Mamma! Battiste! Trine! We are drowning!” Then they 
no longer used any words, but simply screamed, quite beside themselves with 
terror. Schnurri barked and howled in sympathy, but Philomele scratched and 
bit at everything within reach. Now the true character of the two animals 
showed itself. The cat would not go out of the tub into the water, and would 
not stay quietly in it, either, but fought like a mad creature. But when the 
faithful dog found that, in spite of all the screams and howls, no one came to 
their aid, he jumped into the water, swam to the door, shook himself 
vigorously, and ran away. The children screamed louder than ever, for the 
dog’s movements had made the tub tip back and forth, and they were well 
scared. 

Dora had run down from her room, and was peeping through her opening 
in the hedge, to try to find out the cause of these terrible cries. The wash- 


house stood quite near the hedge, but she could not see anything except the 


logs that carried the water to it from the spring. She heard the cry “We are 
drowning!” and she ran back up-stairs, calling out, breathless with fright, 

“Aunt, aunt! two children are drowning over there! don’t you hear them 
call?” 

Her aunt had closed all the windows, but the screams penetrated even to 
her ears. 

“Oh dear, what can that be?” she exclaimed, in the greatest alarm. “I hear a 
terrible cry; but who says they are drowning? Mrs. Kurd! Mrs. Kurd! Mrs. 
Kurd!” 

Meantime, Schnurri, all dripping-wet, ran to the shed where Battiste was 
shaping bean-poles for the kitchen garden. The dog rushed at Battiste, barking 
furiously, seized him by the trousers, and tried to pull him along. 

“Something is amiss,” said the man to himself; and taking a long bean-pole 
on his shoulder, in case it should be needed, he followed Schnurri to the 
wash-house. By this time the whole family had assembled there — the 
mother, the governess, Julius, Paula, Rolf, Hunne, and last of all Trine; for the 
cries had reached every corner of house and garden. Battiste stretched his 
long pole across the water to the floating tub. 

“Now, catch hold of that, and hold on tight, very tight,” he said, and pulled 
the ark and its occupants towards dry land. Wili and Lili were as white as 
chalk from their long fright. 

It was no time to question the children about this new mishap, for they 
were in no condition to talk about it; so the mother wisely took each by the 
hand, and led them to the seat under the apple-tree, to recover themselves. 
Julius followed with little Hunne, saying, “Oh Wili and Lili, you terrible 
twins, you will come to some dreadful end before long.” 

Old Battiste rolled up his trousers and stepped into the water in the wash- 
house, to pull out the stopper from the waste pipe so that the flood could 
subside from the land of Noah. Trine stood looking on. Battiste growled at 
her. 

“You have no more sense than the seven-year-old babies! But that is the 


way things go!” for he had seen at once, who must have given them the water- 


spout. Trine did not think it best to reply at that moment, as she had been 
fairly caught in the wrong, but she secretly got her claws ready to scratch 
when her chance came — just like Philomele. When the little party under the 
apple-tree were somewhat tranquillized again, the cat came purring and 
rubbing herself fawningly about Lili’s feet. The child only gave her an angry 
push, and turned to caress old Schnurri, who lay, still wet, on the ground near 
by; while Wili patted him affectionately, saying softly, 

“You shall have all my supper to-night, old fellow.” 

“Mine too,” said Lili, and they both understood now the real characters of 
the two pets. 

Hunne sat looking thoughtfully at the rescued party, and at last accosted 
Jule, who was walking back and forth on the gravel path: 

“Look here, Jule, what will the ‘dreadful end’ be like?” 

“Oh it may be anything, Hunne. You see they have tried fire and water, and 
next they will pull the house down about our ears, I dare say. Then we shall 
lie under the ruins, and it will be all over with us.” 

“Shan’t we be able to jump up quick, and get out of the way?” asked 
Hunne, anxiously. 

“We may; unless the twins should be seized with their great idea in the 
middle of the night.” 

“You'll wake me up then Jule, won’t you?” asked the little fellow 
pleadingly. 

Mrs. Kurd had come running at the repeated summons of Aunt Ninette, 
just as Battiste had gone to save the patriarchs of the flood with his bean-pole; 
and when she reached her, the tumult was stilled. 

“Did you hear that, Mrs. Kurd? It was frightful! Everything is quiet now, 
and I hope they are saved!” 

“Oh yes, of course,” said Mrs. Kurd, quite unconcernedly, “it is only the 
little ones. They are always crying out about something. There isn’t really 
anything the matter.” 

“No; but children’s cries are so shrill; I am shivering all over. How will my 
husband stand it? No; this settles it, Mrs. Kurd. We shall go away. This is the 


last drop.” 

With these words Mrs. Ehrenreich hurried into her husband’s room to see 
how he had borne the shock. He was sitting at his table, with his ears stopped 
with cotton wool, and he did not hear his wife come in. He had stuffed his 
ears when the first cry came, and had therefore escaped the rest of the 
hubbub. 

“Oh, that is very unhealthy, it is so heating for the head;” cried Aunt 
Ninette, much distressed. She pulled the wool from his ears, and announced 
that she should go directly after the church-service on the morrow, and ask the 
pastor where they could move to, since this place was unendurable. 

This plan suited Uncle Titus as well as any other; all he wanted was quiet. 
Aunt Ninette, thinking over her plans, went back to her own room. 

Dora stood waiting for her aunt in the passage-way. “Are we really going 
away, Aunt?” she asked anxiously. 

“Yes, decidedly;” replied Mrs. Ehrenreich, “we shall move on Monday.” 

Poor little Dora! it was a sad trial to her, to have to go away without once 
having a chance to make the acquaintance of the other family; to go into the 
beautiful garden, to smell those delicious flowers, and to join the merry child- 
life that she had watched so closely, and yet from which she was so entirely 
separated. Her future seemed swallowed up in those stifling cotton shirts that 
were her fate in dull Karlsruhe. As she sat on the side of her little bed, that 
night, sadly cast down by these melancholy thoughts, she forgot the five 
friendly stars in the sky above. Yet there they were, sparkling as ever, as if 
they were trying to speak to their child and say, “Dora, Dora! have you quite 


forgotten your father’s verses?” 


CHAPTER VI. 


AFRIGHTFUL DEED. 


Ks 


Ir was A beautiful, bright Sunday morning. In the garden all was peaceful 
and lovely. No sound broke the perfect stillness, save when now and then a 
rosy-cheeked apple fell to the ground, for the apples were ripening fast in the 
autumn sun. 

Mr. and Mrs. Birkenfeld had gone to church, and with them Paula and 
Miss Hanenwinkel. In the sitting-room, Jule and Hunne were harmoniously 
discussing over a big dish of hazel-nuts, in how many different ways they 
could make the nutcracker crack a nut. The twins, since the lesson they had 
had in the wash-house, had returned contented to the mimic ark, with its 
wooden men and women, and they were now playing with it on the school- 
room table, which they had all to themselves to-day. Rolf had early betaken 
himself to the garden, and had settled down in a sequestered summer-house, 
where he could think over all sorts of things, without fear of being disturbed. 

After the flood had subsided (a flood this time without water), and when 
the dove had returned with the olive-branch, and quiet was restored in the 
land, new schemes began to work in Lili’s busy little head. 

“What do you say, Wili, to coming down-stairs to look at Rolf’s new bow; 
he left it in the passage-way last evening.” 

Wili was all agog at the idea, and they both scampered down-stairs. Lili 
knew the corner where Rolf had placed the bow, and there too was the quiver, 
with its two feathered arrows. 

“Just see how jolly this is;” said Lili, “you pull this string back, and put the 
arrow here, and then let the string fly, and off goes the arrow like anything. I 
saw just how Rolf did it; and suppose we try to see how it works!” 

“But we must not shoot with it; don’t you remember that papa said so, 
Lili?” 


“I don’t mean to shoot, but only to try it. I just want to see how it is done; 
don’t you understand?” 

This explanation satisfied Wili. 

“Where shall we try it? There is not room in this passage.” 

“No, no; I know where, in the garden. Come along;” and Lili ran off with 
the quiver, while Wili followed with the bow. They chose a nice open space 
near the hedge. 

“Here now, we will both try together, and see if we can do it,” said Lili. 

Wili brought up his bow, and they pressed it against the ground, and then 
both took the cord in their hands, and tugged away till they had snapped it 
into place. Lili shouted with delight. 

“Now, we must lift it up,” she said, “so; and put the arrow in here, Wili, do 
you see? and now you pull back that thing underneath, and you will see how 
it will go off. There, just try.” 

Wili tried; pulled back the “thing,” and the arrow whistled through the 
hedge. Instantly a cry of anguish sounded from the other side, and then all 
was silent. They looked at each other in great fright. 

“Do you think that was a rabbit?” asked Wili. 

“I thought it sounded like a hen;” said Lili. Their consciences were 
troubled, and their hearts were filled with fear, for they knew they had done 
wrong to take the bow, and they each had the impression that the cry of pain 
came from a child, though each hoped that the other thought it was really only 
an animal. They carried the bow back to its place in silence. Suddenly a new 
fear seized them. One arrow was gone from the quiver; what if Rolf should 
miss it! The sound of the family coming back from church, added to their 
embarrassment. It was not possible now to go to look for the arrow, for that 
would lead to immediate discovery. Rolf did not yet know that they had been 
shooting, but if he should begin to question them! They had got themselves 
into a fine box, through their disobedience; and they had no idea how they 
should ever get out of it, for they felt sure that they should never dare to tell 


the truth, if the arrow were asked for. 


Silent, and covered with confusion from their consciousness of wrong- 
doing, the twins crept back to the school-room, and there they sat without 
stirring or speaking, until they were called to dinner. They did not dare lift 
their eyes to the table, to see what dainty Sunday-dish had been prepared, but 
slipped into their seats and felt almost choked even by the soup; for 
something seemed to lie like a lump in their throats, and prevent them from 
swallowing. They did not look up once during the whole of dinner-time, and 
although their father spoke to them several times, they could not find voice to 
answer. 

“What have you two been about this time?” he said at last; for he knew 
very well that this depression was not the result of yesterday’s performance; 
their contrition never lasted over night; that was not the way with the twins. 
There was no answer. They sat as if nailed to their seats, and stared into their 
plates. Their mother shook her head thoughtfully. Little Hunne kept a 
watchful eye on them, for he had observed from the first, that something was 
amiss. Presently a delicious pudding with wine sauce was brought in, and 
their mother helped each one to a good big slice. At that moment their father 
exclaimed, 

“What is that? Is there any one very ill in the next house? There goes the 
doctor, hurrying along as if some one were in great danger.” 

“I do not know of any one’s being ill there,” said the mother. “Mrs. Kurd 
has let her rooms to some strangers. It may be one of them.” 

The twins were by turns as red as fire and as white as chalk. A secret voice 
cried out in each little palpitating heart, “Now it is coming! it is coming!” 
They were almost paralyzed with fright; the delicious pudding lay untouched 
on their plates, though it was full of raisins and looked unusually tempting. 
But even Hunne, the pudding-eater of the family, neglected his plate today, 
and suddenly jumping down from his chair, he began to shout like a crazy 
creature, 

“Mama! Papa! come away! the house is going to fall down! everything is 


going to pieces!” In his excitement he almost pulled Jule off his seat, to make 


him come with him, as he ran out of the door. Presently they heard him 
outside repeating, “The house will tumble down; Jule said it would!” 

“Some evil spirit has certainly taken possession of the children,” said the 
astonished father, “The twins look as if they were sitting on pins, and little 
Hunne is acting like a mad-man.” 

At these words Julius broke out into inextinguishable laughter; for it 
suddenly dawned upon him what the little boy had in his mind. The unusual 
timidity and silence of the twins was caused, no doubt, by their having 
already begun in secret the work of destruction; and at any moment now the 
house might fall in ruins upon the assembled family. Jule explained with 
repeated outbursts of laughter, the meaning of Hunne’s fright. In vain the 
mother called the little boy to come in; he was jumping up and down before 
the house door, stamping, and calling to his father and mother and Jule and 
everyone to come out. At last his father lost patience, and said decidedly that 
the door must be closed, and that the dinner should be ended in peace. After 
dinner they all went into the garden, where Hunne joined them. When he saw 
them all seated in safety under the apple-tree, he said with a sigh, 

“I wish some one would bring me my pudding, before the house falls 
down.” 

His mother drew him to her, and explained to him that big Jule and little 
Hunne, were two very foolish fellows; the first to invent such silly stuff, and 
the second to believe it. She begged him to think a bit how impossible it 
would be for two children like Wili and Lili to pull down a great strong stone 
house like theirs. But it was a long time before the impression was effaced 
from the child’s imagination. 

Dora had been standing by the hedge, as usual, hoping that the children 
would come into the garden, when Wili and Lili appeared with the bow. She 
had watched the progress of their undertaking with the greatest interest. At 
last, off flew the arrow; and in a second, the sharp point pierced the little girl’s 
bare arm. Dora groaned aloud with pain. The arrow fell to the ground; it had 
not penetrated deep enough to hold at all; but the blood followed, and trickled 


along her arm and hand, and down upon her dress. At this sight Dora forgot 


her pain in her fear. Her first thought was, “How Aunt Ninette will scold!” 
She tried to hide what had happened. She twisted her handkerchief about the 
wounded arm, and she ran to the spring before the house, to wash out all signs 
of blood. It was useless; the blood flowed out under the bandage in a stream, 
and soon her dress was spotted all over with the red drops. 

“Dora! Dora!” called some one from above. It was her aunt; there was no 
help for it; she must show herself. In fear and trembling, she mounted the 
Stairs and stood before her aunt, hiding the bandaged arm behind her. Her 
pretty Sunday dress was stained with blood, and her face too; for in her 
eagerness to wash it off she had spread it everywhere. 

“Merciful Heaven!” cried her aunt, “what is the matter? Speak, child, did 
you fall down? How you look! You are as pale as death, and all smeared with 
blood! Dora, for heaven’s sake, do speak!” 

Dora had been trying to speak, but she could not get in a word edgewise. 
At last she said timidly, 

“Tt was an arrow!” 

A flood of lamentations followed. Aunt Ninette flew up and down the 
room wringing her hands and crying, “An arrow! an arrow! You have been 
shot! Shot in the arm! You will have a stiff arm all your life! You will be a 
cripple! You can never sew any more, nor do anything else! You will come to 
want! We shall all have to suffer for it! How unlucky we are! How are we to 
live, how can we ever get along, if your arm is lame?” 

“Oh, Aunty dear, perhaps it will not be as bad as all that;” said the child 
sobbing, “did not papa tell us to remember: 

“God holds us in his hand God knows the best to send.” 

“Certainly, of course that’s true; but if you are lame, you will be lame;” 
said Mrs. Ehrenreich, whimpering, “it makes me perfectly desperate. But go 
— no — come here to the water. Where is Mrs. Kurd? Somebody must go for 
the doctor.” 

Dora went to the wash-basin, while her aunt ran for Mrs. Kurd, and begged 
her to send for the doctor to come immediately; it was a case of shooting, and 


no one could tell how dangerous it might prove. 


The doctor came as quickly as possible. He examined the wound, stopped 
the bleeding, bound it up without a word, in spite of Aunt Ninette’s 
pertinacious attempts to make him express an opinion. He then took his hat 
and made for the door. 

But Aunt Ninette followed him up before he could make good his retreat. 
“Do tell me, doctor, will her arm be lame? Stiff all the rest of her life?” 

“Oh, I trust not. I will call again to-morrow;” and the doctor was gone. 

“<Oh I trust not,” repeated Aunt Ninette in a despairing tone, “that’s a 
doctor’s way of saying ‘yes, of course.’ I understand perfectly. What will 
become of us? How shall we ever live through this misfortune?” 

And she kept on fretting in this way until late into the evening. 

When Wili’s mother went in to hear her little boy’s prayers that night, she 
did not find him as usual, cheerfully sitting up in bed, ready for a good chat 
with her, if she would stay. He was crouched down all in a heap, and did not 
even look up at her, nor speak to her, when she sat down by him. 

“What is the matter with my little boy?” said she gently, “have you 
something wrong in your heart? have you been doing what you ought not?” 

The child made an unintelligible sound, neither yes nor no. 

“Well, say your evening hymn, Wili; perhaps that will make you feel 
better,” said his mother. 

Wili began: 

“The moon climbs up the sky, The stars shine out on high, Shine sparkling, 
bright and clear” — 

and so on, but his thoughts were not on what he was saying; he was 
listening to every sound outside the room, and he kept looking towards the 
door as if he expected something terrible to come in at any moment; and in 
his restless movements it was plain to see what a state of fear he was in. 
When he had reached the end of his hymn, 

“Oh Father, spare thy rod; Send us sweet sleep, Oh God; Let our sick 
neighbor slumber, too” — 

he suddenly burst into tears, and clinging tight to his mother he sobbed out, 


“The child will not be able to sleep, and God will punish us dreadfully.” 


“What are you talking about, dear Wili?” asked his mother tenderly. 
“Come, tell me what has happened. I have seen all day that something was the 
matter, and feared that you had been doing something wrong. What is it? Tell 
me.” 

“We, we — perhaps we have shot a child!” 

“What do you mean?” cried his mother, now thoroughly alarmed, for she 
instantly recalled having seen the doctor hurry by to the cottage when they 
were at dinner. 

“Tt cannot be! Do tell me all about it, clearly, so that I can understand.” 

And Wili gave as good an account as he could, of what he and Lili had 
been about that morning, and of their being so frightened at the cry of pain 
which followed the shooting of the arrow, that they had run away as fast as 
possible. And now they were so very miserable, that they did not want to live 
any longer, and both wanted to die, and to be done with it all. 

“Now you see, my Wili, what disobedience leads to,” were the mother’s 
serious words after she had listened to the boy’s sad story. “You did not mean 
to do anything but play a little while with the bow, but your father knew very 
well when he forbade your touching it, how great the danger was. We do not 
know what evil consequences may follow your disobedience, but we will pray 
the dear Father in heaven to avert the evil, and turn it to good if possible.” 

Then Wili repeated after his mother a short prayer, and never had he 
prayed so earnestly as now, with his heart full of dread for the results of his 
naughty conduct. Indeed he could scarcely stop praying; it seemed to relieve 
his heart to lay all his sorrow before his Heavenly Father, and beg his 
forgiveness and help. 

And now he could look in his mother’s eyes again as he bade her good- 
night. 

Lili was waiting in the next room, for her turn to talk to this same good 
mother. 

“Are you ready to say your prayers, Lili?” The little girl began, paused, 
began again and stopped in the middle. Presently she stammered out, 


“Mamma I cannot pray, for God is angry with me.” 


“What have you done, Lili, to make him angry?” 

Lili was silent, and sat pulling at the sheet, for she was naturally obstinate, 
and found it hard to own a fault. 

“If the good God is not pleased with you, I certainly cannot be. Good 
night, my child, sleep well — that is if you can.” 

“Mamma, do not go away, I will tell you everything; only stay with me.” 

Her mother gladly turned back. 

“We were shooting with the bow, though papa told us not to touch it, and 
we hit something and it cried out; and we were so frightened that we could 
not be happy any more at all.” Lili’s voice was hurried, and full of distress. 

“T don’t wonder that you could not feel happy, and you cannot yet. Because 
of your disobedience, a poor little child is lying suffering in the next house, 
perhaps without its mother to comfort it, for it is a stranger here. Think of it 
there in a strange house, away from home, crying in pain all night long.” 

“T will go right over there and stay with it,” said Lili dolefully, and she 
began to cry again. “I cannot sleep either mamma; I am so worried.” “We are 
always worried, my dear child, when we have done wrong. I will go now and 
find out whether the child is in need of help; and you will pray to God to give 
you an obedient spirit, and to turn aside the evil that your naughtiness may 
have caused an innocent child to suffer.” 

Lili followed her mother’s advice. She could pray, now that she had 
confessed her fault; as she felt that she might now be forgiven. She prayed 
heartily for the recovery of the wounded child, and for forgiveness for herself. 

Trine was sent over to the widow’s house, to inquire whether it was really 
a child that had been hit by the arrow, and whether it was badly hurt. Mrs. 
Kurd told Trine the whole story, and that the doctor had said, “We trust no 
serious harm is done,” and that he would come again the next day. Trine 
carried this report back to her mistress, and Mrs. Birkenfeld was very much 
relieved; for her first fear had been that the child’s eye might have been hit, 
even if no mortal wound had been inflicted, and she was thankful to find that 


things were no worse. 


CHAPTER VII. 


LONG-WISHED-FOR HAPPINESS. 
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THE NEXT MORNING, Mrs. Birkenfeld went early to the widow’s house, 
where she was most cordially received; for she as well as her friend Lili had 
been a favorite pupil of Mrs. Kurd’s husband. What pleasure the ardent 
teacher had taken in these pupils, and what success he had had in teaching 
them! He had never been tired of talking about it, and his wife had never 
forgotten it. 

Mrs. Birkenfeld was shown into the sitting-room, where Mrs. Kurd 
insisted on her taking a seat, saying that she had much to tell her, for she had 
not seen her before since she had had the strangers from Karlsruhe in her 
house. There was a great deal to say about them and especially about the 
accident of the day before. When the widow had talked herself out, Mrs. 
Birkenfeld asked if she could speak to the lady, and to the little girl who had 
been hurt. 

Mrs. Kurd carried the message to Mrs. Ehrenreich, who came directly, 
followed by Dora, who wore a thick bandage upon her arm, and looked very 
pale and delicate. After the first greetings, Mrs. Birkenfeld took Dora’s hand 
tenderly in her own, and inquired with sympathy about the wound. She then 
turned to Aunt Ninette and told her how deeply she regretted the accident, and 
inquired in a friendly way after her health and that of Mr. Ehrenreich. Aunt 
Ninette lost no time in giving her full particulars of her husband’s illness; how 
he had sadly needed fresh country air, and how she had made inquiries for a 
quiet secluded spot, and had at last chosen this very place; how he had to keep 
the windows shut tight, because he could not bear the least sound when he 
was writing, and therefore he never got any fresh air after all; and how 
anxious she was all the time, lest the vertigo instead of being cured by his 


being here, should come on worse than ever. 


“I am very sorry indeed, that Mr. Ehrenreich should suffer from my 
children’s noise;” said Mrs. Birkenfeld, understanding at once the state of the 
case, “if Mr. Ehrenreich does not walk out at all, he certainly ought to have an 
unusually airy place to work in. I have an idea; quite at the farthest end of our 
garden, away from the house, and from the frequented part of the grounds, 
stands a cool summer house, with seats and a table. If Mr. Ehrenreich would 
use that for his study, I would direct the children to keep entirely away from 
that part of the garden.” 

Aunt Ninette was delighted with this proposal; she said she would suggest 
it to her husband, and she was sure that he would accept it with many thanks. 

“And you, my dear little girl, I hope your Aunt will allow you to come to 
see us to-day and every day. You shall get well in our garden; my children 
have much to make up to you for.” 

“Can I really go into that beautiful garden where the children are?” asked 
little Dora, who could scarcely believe in her good fortune; and such a look of 
gladness shot from her eyes at the thought, that her aunt looked at her with 
surprise, for she had never seen an expression like that in them before. This 
beam of delight that transfigured the child’s face, spoke so directly to Mrs. 
Birkenfeld’s heart, that tears came to her eyes, and she loved the child from 
that moment. She did not know why or wherefore; yet these joyfully-beaming 
eyes had stirred a whole world of slumbering recollections in her heart. 

It was arranged that directly after dinner Dora should go over into the 
garden, and stay there till late in the evening. Thereupon Mrs. Birkenfeld took 
her leave. 

Aunt Ninette hastened at once to her husband’s study, and laid the new 
plan before him. Uncle Titus received it with pleasure, for although the want 
of fresh air was becoming very trying to him, yet taking a walk for air and 
exercise was something he had never been accustomed to, and he could not 
make up his mind to the loss of so much valuable time. The offer was 
therefore very seasonable. He even proposed to go to the summer-house 
directly, and his wife accompanied him. They took the longest way, round the 


outside of the garden, so as to avoid meeting any one. At the farthest end they 


came to a little garden-gate which led directly to the secluded summer-house. 
Close to the little house were two old nut-trees and a weeping willow, with 
thick pendent branches, and behind, far away into the distance, stretched the 
soft green meadows. Far and near, all was perfectly still. Uncle Titus had 
brought several thick books with him, under each arm, for he thought he 
should like to take possession at once, if he found it to his mind. Aunt Ninette 
carried the inkstand and paper, and Dora brought up the rear, with cigars and 
the wax-taper. 

Mr. Ehrenreich was well pleased with the place; he settled himself at once, 
took his seat at the table, drew in a long breath of the pure air which blew in 
through the open doors and windows, and softly rubbed his hands with 
satisfaction. He began to write directly, and Aunt Ninette and Dora withdrew, 
and left him alone to his work. 

By this time the news of the twins’ exploit of yesterday, had spread 
through the house. For when Rolf returned from his morning lessons, he went 
straight for his bow, and of course discovered at once the loss of one arrow. 
Very much incensed, he ran about the house to find out who had been 
meddling with his property. He had little trouble in discovering the offenders, 
for the twins were so broken down by the suffering they had been through, 
that they confessed at once, and told him the whole story, including their 
horror at the cry of pain, and adding that their mother had now gone to the 
cottage, to inquire who had been hit. Then they showed Rolf where they had 
fired the arrow through the hedge, and to be sure there it was, lying on the 
ground, in Mrs. Kurd’s garden. The recovery of his treasure put Rolf again in 
good-humor. He rushed back to the house, calling out, “Jule, Paula, did you 
know that the twins shot a child yesterday?” And so it came about that all six 
of the children, and Miss Hanenwinkel, besides, stood on the stone steps, on 
tip-toe with excitement, awaiting the mother’s return from the cottage. The 
moment she appeared, Hunne called out, “Where was it hit?” and then each 
one asked a different question, and all at once: 

“Is it a child?” “Is it a boy?” “How big is it?” “What is its name?” “Is it 


much hurt?” 


“Come into the house, first,” said the mother, turning a deaf ear to the 
shower of questions; and when they were clustered about her in the house, she 
told them about the pale, delicate little maiden, with a bandage upon her arm, 
so tight that she could scarcely use it. She said that the child was apparently 
about Paula’s age; that she spoke excellent German, and looked very nice and 
well-bred; that her name was Dora, and last of all, that she was to come into 
the garden after dinner, and then they could make her acquaintance. All was 
now curiosity and excitement; how did the child look — what would she say? 
And each began to speculate what his own particular relation would be to the 
new-comer. 

Paula stood still in intense delight; and only said, “Oh, if she is so nice, and 
just my age, too, mamma, how happy I shall be!” She had visions of a great, 
indissoluble friendship, and she could hardly wait till afternoon. Rolf was sure 
that Dora was just the right age to guess his charades, and that he should 
make friends with her at once on that ground. The twins had a feeling that 
Dora belonged especially to them, because they had shot her; and they 
thought she would be the very one to help them in carrying out their schemes; 
for they often needed a third person, and Paula was never in the mood. 

“Well, I am glad that Dora is coming,” said Hunne, “for I can go to her 
Saturdays, when all the chairs are standing on their heads, and no one else 
will have me.” 

Last of all Jule asked, “Hunne, I want to get some good out of Dora, too, 
what shall it be?” 

“I know,” said the child, after thinking awhile, “she can help you get off 
your riding-boots — you know there weren’t enough of us, last time.” 

“The very thing,” said Jule, laughing. 

Dora was also greatly excited — she fairly trembled. One moment she did 
not know what to do for joy that the longed-for happiness had come, and she 
was to go into the garden, among the lovely, sweet-smelling flowers, and all 
those merry children. But the next moment she was afraid. She had watched 
the children from a distance, and she knew them all by sight; she already felt 


partly acquainted with them, and each one had excited an individual interest 


in her mind. But they had not even seen her, at all; she was a perfectly strange 
child to them. And then she said to herself with real distress, that she was so 
ignorant and awkward, and they knew so much, and were so clever, that they 
would certainly despise her, and would want to have nothing to do with her. 
She kept running it all over and over in her mind during dinner, and could 
scarcely eat a mouthful, in her excitement. Before she knew it, the time had 
come, and her aunt said, 

“Now, Dora, you can go!” 

So Dora put on her hat and went over to the next house. She went in at the 
front door, and passed through the long entry, at the other end of which the 
door into the garden stood open. Going out of this door she found herself in 
full view of the whole family. Directly in front of her, under the apple-tree, sat 
Mr. and Mrs. Birkenfeld, and round about them were the six children. Her 
timidity came back again, at seeing the parents, for she had expected to see 
only the children. She stood hesitating, and glanced shyly at the company. 
Little Hunne caught sight of her, and slipping down from his seat, ran toward 
her with outstretched arms, crying out, 

“Come, Dora, there is room here on my seat; Come!” and seizing her hand, 
he pulled her along toward the others, who all came eagerly to meet her, and 
welcomed her as cordially as if she were an old friend. So, occupied with 
questions and greetings, she came to where the parents sat, and they were so 
friendly and kind, that all her shyness passed away, and she was soon sitting 
on the same seat with Hunne, in the midst of the circle, as much at home as if 
she belonged there. 

Mr. and Mrs. Birkenfeld soon left their seats and walked up and down the 
garden; and then the children pressed round Dora, and each had some 
particular thing to say to her. Paula spoke least; but she looked at the new 
acquaintance, as if she were making a study of her. Rolf, Wili and Lili stood 
as near Dora as they could squeeze, to make her hear what they were saying, 
and Hunne kept fast hold of her, as if afraid that she would vanish away. 

“If you squeeze Dora to death the first time she makes us a visit, she will 


not come a second time;” remarked Julius, who sat stretched out at full length 


on a garden-bench; “so take my advice, and give her room to breathe.” 

“How old are you, Dora? Not much older than I am?” asked Lili eagerly. 

“T am just twelve.” 

“Oh, what a shame! then you are as old as Paula;” said Lili regretfully, 
who had hoped that Dora would belong to her in every respect, even in age. 

“No, no,” cried Rolf, “Dora is my age; at least nearer mine than Paula’s, if 
she is only just twelve.” 

Rolf thought this opened a favorable prospect for special companionship. 
“Are you good at guessing riddles? And are you fond of them?” 

“Yes, yes, and I have made a riddle;” cried Hunne, putting in his oar, “Now 
guess mine, Dora. My first you can eat but not drink” — 

Rolf cut the little boy’s charade ruthlessly in two with, 

“Oh, get away with your old riddle, Hunne; it is no riddle at all! Now 
listen, Dora; 

“My first conceals from light of day—” But Rolf was not destined to finish 
his verses, for Lili had seized Dora’s hand and was pulling her with all her 
might, saying, 

“Come, Dora, I will play you everything I know.” Dora had asked her if 
she was the one who played on the piano, and Lili thought this a good excuse 
for stealing the new friend for herself. Lili had her way, for Dora really 
wanted to hear the piano, though she did not like to disappoint Rolf. 

“You must not take it amiss,” she said, turning back to speak to him, as Lili 
drew her away, “I am not good at guessing, and I should only bother you with 
my stupidity.” 

“Won’t you try just one?” asked Rolf, rather disappointed. 

“Oh, yes, if you want me to. I will try bye and bye,” she called back, for 
Lili was fairly dragging her towards the house. Hunne had not let go his hold 
of Dora, and was pulled along too. He kept calling out, “Mine too, guess mine 
too,” and she promised that she would do her best. Wili also went with them, 
and all four betook themselves to the school-room where the piano stood. The 
twins had been taking music lessons from Miss Hanenwinkel for more than a 


year, not so much because their parents cared about having them learn to play 


on the piano, as because they thought the lessons would be a pleasant 
occupation, and the music would have a soothing effect on the children’s 
somewhat restless dispositions; and moreover, last but by no means least, the 
twins could not be up to any mischievous pranks, while they were busy 
practising. 

Now that they stood before the piano, Lili’s ardor for playing it somewhat 
cooled, and she reverted to her usual point of view with regard to it. 

“You know, Dora, of course,” she said, “that playing on the piano is the 
most tedious thing in the world. Why, when I have to practise, I get perfectly 
tired to death, don’t you, Wili?” Wili assented emphatically. 

“How can you feel so?” asked Dora, casting a longing look at the piano, 
“Oh, if I could only sit down there and play as you do, Lili, I should be 
perfectly happy.” 

“Do you really think so?” said Lili, struck with the expression of Dora’s 
eyes. She opened the piano quickly, and began to play a little melody. Dora 
sat by, thirstily drinking in the sounds, and looking as charmed as if Lili were 
conferring some substantial benefit upon her. The sight of her pleasure was 
very inspiriting to Lili, who kept on playing better and better, and when Wili 
saw the impression produced, he wanted to take his share. 

“Now let me play, Lili,” he said, as she came to the end; but Lili was now 
quite in the spirit of it, and did not stop for an instant, but began to repeat the 
piece from the beginning. 

“Do you know any other tune?” asked Dora. 

“No; Miss Hanenwinkel will not teach me another till I have learned my 
exercises better; but I know what I will do, Dora, just wait till to-morrow, and 
then I will give you music lessons, and we will learn ever so many tunes. 
Should you like that?” 

“Will you really?” asked Dora, and she looked so overjoyed at the bare 
idea, that Lili at once decided to begin the lessons on the very next day. 

“But my arm!” exclaimed Dora. They had forgotten that. But Lili did not 


give up her plans so easily. 


“Oh, your arm will soon be better,” she said, “and meantime I will learn 
ever so many pieces, and be all the more able to teach you.” 

At this moment the big bell rang for supper. Hunne grasped Dora’s hand, 
declaring that there was no time to lose, for his father always came punctually 
to his meals, and Hunne liked to do the same. The table was spread under the 
apple-tree, and covered with a great variety of good things. As she sat there 
looking about at these new acquaintances who already seemed like old 
friends, Dora felt as if she were dreaming; it was so much more delightful 
even than she had hoped; and she was almost afraid that she should wake up 
all at once, and find it only a dream. But she did not wake up, except to find 
that her plate had been loaded with good things, so very real, that all anxiety 
passed away, and she realized that she was living, and living remarkably well, 
into the bargain. 

“Do eat your cake, or you will be the last to get through,” said Hunne, 
“see, Dora, Jule and I have eaten four. Jule and I can do a great many things; 
only we can’t pull the riding-boots off very well. You’ll help about that, won’t 
you, Dora?” “Eat your cakes, and be quiet, Hunne,” said Jule, in a warning 
tone; and Dora did not answer about the boots, for Mr. Birkenfeld was asking 
her questions, and she began to tell him about her father, and of their life 
together in Hamburg and Karlsruhe. 

Up to this time, Paula had not made any attempt to talk with Dora; but 
when supper was over, she came up to her, and said, softly, 

“Will you come with me a little while now?” 

Dora was delighted with the invitation, for she had begun to be afraid that 
Paula did not mean to have anything to say to her, and yet she had been 
particularly attracted toward this quiet girl, so near her own age. Paula had 
wanted to see what sort of a girl Dora was, before she made advances, and she 
was evidently well pleased with what she saw, for she now took her new 
friend by the hand, and led her away down the garden path. The twins and 
Hunne, and even Rolf, were soon tired of waiting for Dora to come back, and 
went calling and searching everywhere for her; but they could not find her; 


she had quite disappeared. In fact, Paula had taken her all round the garden, 


and then up to her own room. There the two girls sat and talked, and talked, 
about all sorts of things. They told each other their thoughts and feelings on 
various subjects, and found themselves in perfect sympathy. It was a great 
happiness to both, for neither had ever had an intimate friend, of her own age, 
one whose tastes, purposes and ideals were like her own. 

“Now we will be ‘best friends’ forever,” they said, and sat, forgetful of all 
the world besides, till the stars stood shining in the heavens above, and all the 
earth was bathed in shadow. 

The mother found them at last; she had suspected that they had taken 
refuge in Paula’s room. Dora sprang up hastily when she noticed how dark it 
had grown, and recollected that her aunt would be expecting her. The other 
children were waiting below, rather a dissatisfied little party at Dora’s 
disappearance; for they all wanted to talk to her. Rolf was particularly 
annoyed. 

“Why Dora,” he said, “I thought you were going to guess my charade; will 
you try now?” 

But Dora said it was really time for her to go home; so Mrs. Birkenfeld 
told them that they must wait till to-morrow for all they had to say, and that 
Dora would come every day to see them and would take lessons with them 
too. This satisfied them, and they charged Dora to come very early and stay 
very late, for there was a great deal to do and a great deal to show her. The 
leave taking lasted a long time, but Rolf suddenly cut the thing short. 

He was going to have the last word with Dora, for he was to walk home 
with her. As they crossed the grass plot towards the cottage, the stars were 
shining so brightly overhead, that Dora stood still. 

“Look up, Rolf;” she said, “do you see those five twinkling stars up there? 
I know them very well; they were my own stars in Karlsruhe, and they are 
here with me too.” 

“Oh yes, I’ve seen those; they are on our map of the Heavens. Do you 
know their names, Dora?” 

“No, indeed; can you tell the names of the stars Rolf? How much you do 


know!” said Dora admiringly. “Don’t those five all belong together, and have 


one name? There are others too that look as if they belonged together. Do you 
know them all? How I should like to learn them from you!” 

Rolf was much pleased with the idea of giving lessons in astronomy, to one 
so eager to learn. 

“Let us begin now,” said he enthusiastically; “I will tell them all to you one 
after another, even if it takes till midnight.” 

This reminded Dora how late it was. 

“No, Rolf” she said quickly, “thank you very much, but no more to-night. 
To-morrow; will you tell me to-morrow?” 

“Well, to-morrow then, Dora, don’t forget. Good-night.” 

“Good-night, Rolf;” and Dora hurried into the house. She was so brimming 
over with happiness and the many pleasures of the day, that she sprang up- 
stairs to Aunt Ninette, and began to tell her everything all mixed up together, 
with such astonishing vivacity, that her aunt drew back rather startled. 

“Dora! Dora! think a minute! this excitement may go to your arm! Go to 
sleep as quick as you can; that is the best thing you can do.” 

Dora went to her bed-room, but sleep was impossible. She knelt down at 
her bed-side and gave heart-felt thanks to God for sending her all this 
happiness; she resolved that when these holidays were over she would go 
back to her work again without complaint; no matter how long the hours 
might be, and she would never forget these happy days that the good God had 


sent her now. It was long before she could close her eyes for very bliss. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


MORE CHARADES. 


Ks 


EARLY THE NEXT day, as Julius was clattering along the passage with his 
big riding-boots and spurs, he heard the sounds of practising in the school- 
room, and knowing that Miss Hanenwinkel did not give lessons at this hour, 
he pushed open the door to see what was going on. There sat Lili at the piano, 
and Wili stood by, looking as if he were impatiently counting every minute till 
he could have his turn. 

“What are you two about?” he called out, “is this the beginning of some 
mischievous prank?” 

“Be quiet, Jule, we haven’t a minute to lose,” said Lili seriously. Jule 
laughed aloud and went on his way. Going down stairs, he met Miss 
Hanenwinkel. 

“What has got into the twins now?” he asked. “Have they taken the notion 
of being virtuous, into their small noddles?” 

“That is more likely at seven than at seventeen;” was all the answer he got. 

He went on down stairs still laughing, and just at the front door met his 
mother. She was starting at that early hour to try to see the doctor before he 
went from home, to ask him exactly the state of Dora’s arm, and whether 
there was any danger for the child. Aunt Ninette’s anxiety had infected her, 
and she could not rest until she knew the probabilities of the case. 

“Do I hear some one playing on the piano, Jule?” she asked. “It is an 
unusual sound for this time of day.” 

“Mother dear, I do believe that the end of the world is coming,” replied 
Julius; 

“Lili is up there hurrying from one finger-exercise to another as if she 


could not get enough of that exquisite amusement, and Wili is seated at her 


side in a similar condition of nervous industry, waiting for his turn at the 
piano.” 

“A strange state of things, to be sure, Jule,” said his mother; “for it was 
only yesterday that Miss Hanenwinkel was complaining to me that Lili did 
not show the slightest interest in her music, and that she would not even play 
her piece, much less her exercises.” 

“Its just as I said; the end of the world is coming,” said Jule, turning 
towards the stable. 

“Let us hope rather the beginning,” replied Mrs. Birkenfeld, starting in the 
other direction to go down the hill towards the village. When she reached the 
doctor’s house, she was so fortunate as to find him at home, and she asked 
him the question that so greatly disquieted her. He assured her that the wound 
was doing perfectly well, and that there was not the slightest danger of any 
permanent stiffness of the arm; though he laughingly owned that he had made 
the worst of it to Dora, in order to impress her with caution for the future. It 
would be all over in a day or two at farthest. Mrs. Birkenfeld was much 
relieved, for besides her sympathy for Dora, she had felt keenly her children’s 
responsibility for the misfortune. 

On her way home Mrs. Birkenfeld stopped to speak to Aunt Ninette; not 
only to carry her the doctor’s favorable verdict, but also to talk with her about 
Dora. She now learned for the first time, that Dora was to earn her living by 
sewing; and that for this reason her aunt felt obliged to keep her so closely to 
her shirt-making. 

Mrs. Birkenfeld took a warm interest in Dora. She thought the little girl 
very delicate for such heavy work, and she was glad that there was still some 
time left for her to grow stronger before she had to go back to Karlsruhe, and 
settle down to regular work again. She begged Aunt Ninette to let the child, 
during the rest of their stay, give up the sewing entirely, and she offered to let 
her own seamstress make the shirts, that Dora might be free to amuse herself 
with the children, and gain strength by play in the open air. 

The self-possessed, quiet manner of Mrs. Birkenfeld had an excellent 


effect on Mrs. Ehrenreich, and she acquiesced in this proposal without the 


slightest demur. Indeed the path of the future, that had looked so beset with 
difficulties, seemed now to lie smooth before her, and all her prospects were 
brightened. She spoke with great thankfulness on her husband’s account; for 
he already found himself so improved by the fresh air and quiet of the 
summer house, and he was so thoroughly comfortable and contented there, 
that he could hardly bear to leave it, even to come in at night. 

When Mrs. Birkenfeld rose to go, she cordially invited Aunt Ninette to 
come often to see her in the garden, saying that she must find it lonely in the 
cottage, and that the open air would be good for her also. Aunt Ninette was 
much gratified by this courtesy, and accepted it with pleasure; quite forgetting 
the noise of the children, which had been so great a bugbear to her. 

Dora had sprung out of bed that morning as soon as she opened her eyes, 
for the thought of the pleasure before her made her heart dance for joy. She 
had to curb her impatience however for a time, for Mrs. Ehrenreich did not 
approve of imposing upon people who were inclined to be neighborly. It was 
not till Mrs. Birkenfeld had come over to the cottage, and after talking some 
time with the aunt had asked after Dora and repeated her invitation, that the 
little girl was allowed to go. This time she did not stand still and look shyly 
about; with a few springing steps she reached the house, and at the door of the 
sitting-room she was received with a chorus of welcoming voices; while Wili 
and Lili and little Hunne and Paula all ran out to meet her, and draw her in 
among them. Julius, just returned from his ride, had thrown himself as usual 
into an arm-chair, stretching out his legs, as an intimation that he should like 
to have his boots pulled off. Dora ran forward and offered her services, 
frankly desirous of making herself useful. But Jule instantly drew in his long 
legs. 

“No, no, Dora; not for the world; what are you thinking about?” he cried, 
jumping up and very politely offering Dora his chair. Before she could take it, 
the twins pulled her away; saying “Come with us!” and Hunne tugged at her 
dress behind, calling loud, “Come with me!” while Paula reaching over him, 


whispered softly in her ear, “Go first with the twins; or they will keep this up 


all day; bye and bye I will come to you, and then we can have some comfort 
together.” 

“Dora,” said Jule, waving off the three noisy creatures, “I advise you to 
stay by me; it is your only hope of a happy existence in this house-hold; for I 
can tell you if you go with Paula, you will grow too romantic; you will 
scarcely breathe the fresh air, and will lose your appetite completely. If you 
take Rolf for your companion, your whole existence will become one great 
perpetual riddle.” 

“That it will be at any rate,” remarked Miss Hanenwinkel, who was 
passing through the room at that moment. 

“If you prefer to go with Miss Hanenwinkel,” said Jule quickly, so that the 
governess might be sure to hear what he said; “you will be preserved in salt; 
quite the opposite you see to plums, which are done in sugar! If your choice 
falls on the twins, you will be torn in two, and as to little Hunne; if you go 
with him he will talk you deaf!” 

In spite of this melancholy prediction, Dora allowed herself to be carried 
off by the twins, and Hunne ran after them. When they reached the piano, Lili 
began to play her one piece, and when she came to the end, she glanced at 
Dora who nodded so pleasantly that Lili, thus encouraged, began again at the 
beginning. Presently Dora began to sing the words; Wili, who was waiting in 
vain for his chance to play, joined her; then Hunne too; so that a loud chorus 
rang out cheerily from the school-room — 

“Live your life merrily While the lamp glows; Ere it can fade and die, 
Gather the rose.” 

They were so carried away by their own music that the voices rose louder 
and louder, and Hunne’s out-screamed them all. Presently Lili twirled round 
on her stool, and said, her eyes shining with joyful expectation: 

“Just wait till to-morrow, Dora, and then you’ll see!” for the child had 
worked so diligently at her exercises that morning that she felt that she had a 
right to claim at least half a dozen new pieces from Miss Hanenwinkel to- 


morrow. 


At this moment the bell rang for the twins to go to their lessons; a sound 
that Hunne was well-pleased to hear, for now he could have Dora to himself 
till dinner-time; and the little girl gave herself up to him so cheerfully and 
with such warm interest in the artistic performances of his nut-cracker, that he 
made a firm resolution then and there never to let her go again. But no sooner 
was dinner over, than his plan was completely upset. Paula had finished her 
French lessons, and with her mother’s leave, she now took possession of 
Dora. As for Dora, she asked nothing better; she would have been glad to 
spend whole days and nights talking with Paula, telling all the secrets of her 
heart, and hearing in return all her friend’s thoughts and wishes, hopes and 
fears. They both felt sure that they could never be tired of being together, and 
of sharing each other’s memories of the past and plans for the future. A long 
life-time would not be enough for them. It was seven o’clock before they 
again joined the family group which was gathered under the apple-tree; and 
being late they slipped into their places very quickly, for the father had begun 
to cough significantly, to show that things were not just as they should be. 
During the meal, Rolf cast meaning looks across to Dora, that seemed to say, 

“We two have a plan together next; don’t forget!” 

While they all sat chatting merrily after supper was over, Rolf was 
watching the sky, to see when the first pale star should peep through the 
twilight amid the twigs of the apple-tree; and as soon as he spied one, he 
came to Dora, saying 

“Now, Dora, look, up there!” and he carried her off to the very farthest 
corner of the garden, to make sure that none of his brothers or sisters should 
interfere with them. He felt quite securely hidden under protecting nut-trees, 
and placing himself in the right position, he began his lesson. 

“Do you see, there, your five stars — one two three, and then two more. 
Do you see them distinctly?” 

“Oh yes; I know them so well, so well,” said Dora. 

“Well, that constellation is Cassiopeia. And now just wait a moment, Dora. 
I’ve just thought of a riddle that is very appropriate. You can guess it easily, if 
you try.” 


“I will if I can, but I am afraid your riddles are too hard for me:” 

“My first’s a most delicious drink, But best of all when fresh, I think. Add 
then my second, and you make An adjective, small pains to take! My third 
must strait and narrow prove Or ‘twill not lead to heaven above. Now for my 
whole — a countless host In which each separate light is lost. 

“Have you guessed it, Dora?” 

“No, and I’m sure I cannot guess it. I am terribly dull at such things. I am 
sorry; for it makes it stupid for you, but I can’t help it,” said Dora dolefully. 

“Of course you can’t help it now, because you are not used to them,” said 
the boy consolingly. “I will give you an easier one to begin with: 

“For full enjoyment of our youth My first is needful as the truth, And at 
man’s very farthest end My second comes — and now attend, Master of 
Greek Philosophy My whole, its shining crown you see.” 

“I cannot, I cannot, you are only losing time and trouble, Rolf, I do not 
know the least bit about Greek things,” said Dora sighing. 

“Never mind, I will try another country; how is this?” and before Dora 
could protest, the indefatigable riddle-maker declaimed: 

“My fickle first is said to be England’s high-road of industry; But Germany 
denies the same And with a Key she makes her claim. In Russia, nihilistic 
power Threatens my second, every hour. But Rome, Imperial Rome, to you, 
My whole was pride and terror too!” 

“That’s true!” It was a deep voice that echoed in the surrounding darkness, 
and the startled children clung to each other for a moment in terror. Then 
Dora began to laugh. 

“It is Uncle Titus,” she said, “he is sitting there in the summer-house. 
Come, Rolf, let us go in and see him.” 

Rolf assented; and they found Uncle Titus sitting there with his chair 
tipped back against the wall, looking very much pleased to see them. Rolf 
returned his greeting very cordially, and inquired quite casually whether he 
had guessed the riddle. 

“T think it must be ‘Caesar,’ is it not, my son?” said Uncle Titus tapping the 
lad kindly on the shoulder. 


“Yes, that’s right; and did you hear the others I was saying, and did you 
guess them?” 

“Possibly, possibly, my son,” replied the good man. “I am much mistaken 
if the first is not ‘Milky-way,’ and the second, ‘Plato.’” 

“Both right!” cried Rolf, highly delighted. “It is the greatest fun to make 
riddles and have them guessed so quickly. I have another, and another, and 
one more. May I give you another, Mr. Ehrenreich?” 

“Certainly, my dear boy, why not? out with them, all three, and we will try 
to guess them all.” 

Rolf was enchanted, and set about recalling them. “I will take the shortest 
first,” he said: 

“My first implies strength and grace; In all things my second finds place; 
My whole was the scourge of the race.” 

“Have you guessed that?” 

“Very likely, very likely, my son; now the next:” 

“Take all that the senses attest Add the sign of the beast for the rest, And 
my glorious whole stands confessed.” 

“And now another,” said Uncle Titus, nodding. 

“And now I have a very long one, and rather harder,” said the lad: 

“A thrill through all the nations ran, When he, my whole, the grand old 
man, Spoke words that e’en my second turn My first, with hopes that glow 
and burn. But now are hearts to anger spurred; Nations are sick with hope 
deferred, Alas! small chance for Ireland we know! My first my second at my 
whole we throw.” 

Rolf stopped, quite excited with the declamation of his favorite charade. 

“Now we will begin to guess, my son,” said Uncle Titus, with a pleased 
expression: “First, Bonaparte. Second, Matterhorn. Third, Gladstone.” 

“Every one right!” cried Rolf, exultantly. “This is splendid! I have always 
wanted to do this with my riddles; that is, find some one who could guess 
them all. Before this, I’ve always had a heap of unguessed riddles. Now they 
are all guessed, and I can begin again with a new set!” Rolf was full of 


satisfaction. 


“T will make you a proposal, my son,” said Uncle Titus, as he rose from his 
seat, and prepared to return to the cottage; “Come to me here every evening, 
and bring me the fresh set. Who knows but that I may have a few to give you 
in return?” 

By this time it was rather too late for the study of the stars, and that had to 
be postponed; so Dora and Rolf returned to the rest of the family; Rolf quite 
overjoyed with the pleasant interview he had had, and with the prospect of its 
repetition; while on his side Uncle Titus wended his way to the cottage, filled 
with quiet satisfaction at the thought of his new friend; for he had always 
wanted a son, a twelve year old son, who should have left behind the noise 
and follies of childhood, and have become old enough to be an intelligent and 
agreeable companion. Now Rolf fulfilled these conditions; and moreover 
displayed a decided predilection for Uncle Titus, who began to feel a most 
paternal interest spring up in his heart towards the lad. So gladly did he feel it, 
that as he strode through the garden, in the light of the shining, starry host, he 
broke out with, 

“Live your life merrily While the lamp glows; Ere it can fade and die, 
Gather the rose.” 

For the tune was floating in his memory as he had heard it sung that 
morning by the fresh young voices, and out came the joyous notes under the 
peaceful heavens. 

At the cottage window, Aunt Ninette stood looking out for her husband; 
and as she heard his voice singing this merry melody, it was with nothing 


short of amazement that she said to herself, “Can that be Uncle Titus?” 


CHAPTER IX. 


“WHAT MUST BE, MUST BE.” 


Rs 


TIME PASSED QUICKLY at the two houses, in this new and happy 
companionship. 

“Another week gone already!” and “Sunday again so soon!” were the 
exclamations heard on every side, as each week went by. And Dora was the 
happiest of all; the days fairly danced with her: they certainly had not more 
than half as many hours as they had had in Karlsruhe, and every evening she 
was sorry to have to go to bed, and lose in sleep so much of the little time that 
remained of her visit. If she could only have passed the whole night at the 
piano, practising while the others were sleeping, she thought she could have 
nothing more to desire. Her arm was now wholly healed, and she was taking 
music-lessons with a kind of furor; and in Lili she had a teacher whose zeal 
equaled her own. A most agreeable teacher too, who did not trouble her pupil 
with finger-exercises and scales, but gave her tunes at once without more ado; 
and first of course the favorite, “Live thy life merrily.” Dora learned the air 
very quickly with the right hand, and Lili did not require her to learn the left 
hand yet; declaring that it was quite too difficult to play both together. All this 
playing-teacher was so improving to Lili, that she began to make wonderful 
progress herself, so that Miss Hanenwinkel was equally surprised and pleased 
at her improvement, and her mother often paused outside of the school-room 
door to listen to the firm but lively touch with which her little daughter 
rendered her studies; for Lili had really great talent for music, and now that a 
sufficient motive had been applied, she advanced rapidly. 

Paula was in a state of tranquil blessedness all day long. She had found a 
friend, and such a friend! The reality of this friendship far surpassed her 
imagination and her hopes, for such a one as Dora she could not have 


conceived of; one who was so attractive not only to her, but to every member 


of the family. Like Dora, Paula grudged the hours passed in sleep, now that 
there were so few left that they could spend together. 

Rolf had abandoned his old plan of charade-making, and had started on an 
entirely new system, and he spent his leisure hours striding up and down 
certain of the garden-walks, sunk in thought with his hands clasped behind his 
back, and so lost to outward things that Hunne was charged to keep away 
from these paths; for more than once he was almost run down by his brother. 
A new set of riddles was now ready every evening for Uncle Titus, who was 
always waiting for his young friend in the summer-house, prepared to guess, 
and showing remarkable skill in finding out even the most intricate puzzles; 
and as a natural result, Rolf grew more and more clever in making them. 
Before long, Uncle Titus began to give riddles himself in return, and his were 
carefully written out; for they required serious study, as they were in Latin. 
Rolf carried these home to his father and Jule, but they would not even try to 
guess them. Mr. Ehrenreich declared that his Latin was quite too rusty for 
such work as this, and Jule maintained that during vacation he did not dare to 
tax his brain unnecessarily; he needed all his wits for his serious work next 
term. So Rolf worked away by himself, dictionary in hand, and twisted and 
turned the words till he wrung out their meaning. Then he showed them with 
triumph to his father and brother, and in the evening carried them to Uncle 
Titus. The pleasure which his kind old friend took in his success spurred the 
boy on to greater activity. He studied not only the riddles themselves, but his 
Latin lessons more earnestly, and he took to early rising, and every morning 
before breakfast he worked with his Lexicon in the garden, as if his livelihood 
depended on the solution of Latin puzzles. 

Hunne too was a lucky boy in these days, for no matter how often or how 
long he hung upon Dora, and claimed her as his own property, never once did 
the good-natured girl avoid or repulse her little friend; but always lent herself 
to his wishes, and took so much pains to amuse him, that it seemed as if she 
found her own pleasure in pleasing him. Mrs. Birkenfeld had persuaded Aunt 
Ninette to leave Dora entirely at liberty both morning and evening, and when 


in the afternoon she took her sewing and sat with the family under the apple- 


tree, she found that even shirt-making might be an agreeable occupation, 
under such favorable circumstances as these. 

One day Dora made a new riddle for Hunne; for indeed his “nut-cracker” 
one had become rather an old story; yet he couldn’t bear to give up riddle- 
giving. To his unspeakable joy this new riddle had a triumphant experience, 
quite unprecedented in the family annals — no one could guess it. This time 
nobody could turn him off with, “Oh, go away with that same old charade.” 
For as no one knew the answer, no one could laugh at the little questioner, and 
he and Dora agreed not to give the slightest hint that might lead to the right 
guess, and so put an end to this delightful state of things. 

The riddle was this: 

“My first makes you cry — not for sorrow, For my second a spoon you 
may borrow, To my whole, you say, ‘thank you — to-morrow.’” 

What could it be? Julius said it was “Hot-tea, because if the tea is very hot 
and you try to drink it, the tears start to your eyes, and then you cool it with a 
spoon, and you would like to let it stand till to-morrow.” 

Hunne jumped for joy, crying “Wrong, wrong!” 

Miss Hanenwinkel suggested “Plum-jam,” because Hunne often cried 
when he couldn’t have plums, and everybody ate jam with a spoon, and if 
plum-jam was not on the supper-table to-night, it was sure to be, to-morrow. 
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“Wrong! wrong!” cried Hunne again. 

“Well, I guess Tear-ful,” said Rolf; but that was even worse than the others. 

“I think it may be Snow-drop,” said the mother. “The sight of the snow 
makes you cry for joy, and a spoon is used for your drops if you are ill, and 
you always want snowdrops to-morrow.” 

Mamma had failed! “Not Snowdrops; no!” screamed Hunne, almost beside 
himself with delight. 

“I guess it is ice-cream,” said Mr. Birkenfeld. “Ice makes me cry 
sometimes, it is so cold. Cream certainly needs a spoon, and I have often 
heard the cry, “To-morrow please,’ when ice-cream has been mentioned.” 

Hunne spun round with delight. “No, no!” he shouted. It was almost too 


good to be true, that his father should have missed it too. He scampered about 
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crying out to everyone, “Guess! guess 

Rolf was really vexed not to be able to see through this simple little 
“Hunne riddle” as he called it; and was mortified to perceive that he had made 
a worse guess than any one. 

Meantime the days were passing. One morning at breakfast Uncle Titus 
said, 

“My dear Ninette, our last week is drawing near. What should you say if 
we put off going home, another fortnight? I feel remarkably well here, no 
dizziness at all, and an extraordinary increase of strength in my legs!” 

“You show it in your looks, my dear Titus—” said his wife tenderly, “you 
look ten years younger, at the very least, than when we came here.” 

“And to my mind, this way of living has done you a world of good too, my 
dear Ninette;” replied he, “It seems to me that you find much less to lament 
over of late.” 

“Everything is so different,” she answered; “It seems to me that everything 
has changed. The noise of the children even doesn’t seem the same, now that 
I know each one of them. I must say that I am very glad that we didn’t leave 
here that first week; I feel the loss of something pleasant now when I do not 
hear the children’s voices, and I am always a little uneasy if it is perfectly 
quiet in the garden.” 
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“Tt is just so with me,” said Uncle Titus, “and I cannot get through an 
evening with any satisfaction unless that bright boy has been in to see me, full 
of impatience to tell me what he has been about during the day, and eager to 
hear the enigmas I have to give him. It is a perfect pleasure to have such a 
young fellow about one.” 

“My dear Titus, you are growing younger every day. We will certainly stay 
longer,” said Aunt Ninette decidedly, “just as long as we conveniently can. 
I’m sure even the doctor did not expect such good results from one country 
visit; it is almost miraculous!” 

Dora lost no time in carrying the enchanting news of this decision to Paula, 
for in her inmost heart she had been very unhappy at the thought of going 


away so soon. How could she live, away from all this dear family with whom 


she had learned to feel so entirely at home? She thought that when the day of 
separation came her heart would surely break. 

When the good news of Dora’s longer stay among them spread through the 
family, there was general rejoicing, and the little girl was in danger of being 
fairly hugged to death by her friends. 

That evening after the children were all safely in bed, and Miss 
Hanenwinkel had withdrawn to her own room, Mr. and Mrs. Birkenfeld sat 
together upon the sofa, talking. This was the only quiet time that they could 
count upon in the course of the day, when they could talk over the needs, the 
pleasures and the pains, of their large and busy family. They were talking now 
about the decision of their new friends, and Mrs. Birkenfeld expressed her 
great satisfaction with it, adding, 

“I cannot bear to think of losing Dora. She has grown very dear to me. 
What a real blessing that child has been in the family! She leaves her mark 
wherever she goes, and always for good. Wherever I turn I find some new 
evidence of her beneficial influence. And to me personally she is particularly 
attractive; I can’t understand exactly why, but whenever I look into her eyes, I 
feel as if I had known her for a long time, and as if we had been sympathetic 
friends in days gone by.” 

“Ah, my dear wife, how often I have heard you say that whenever you feel 
a particular friendship for any one. I recollect perfectly that after we had 
known each other a little while, you said it seemed to you as if we had been 
intimately acquainted some time before.” 

“Well, suppose I did, you most incorrigible tease,” said his wife, “you 
cannot convince me to the contrary, nor can you take away the fact that Dora 
is dear and delightful, not only to me, but to all the family besides. Paula goes 
about beaming like the sunshine, and with no trace of her usual discontent. 
Jule pulls off his own riding-boots without stirring up the whole house about 
it; Rolf is so full of interest in his pursuits that he has not a moment of 
idleness all day long; Lili has developed a love for music and a talent for 


playing the piano, that we never dreamed she possessed; and little Hunne has 


become so gentle and so contented at his games, that it is a pleasure just to 
look at the child.” 

“T think too,” said Mr. Birkenfeld, “that it is because of Dora’s being with 
us, that there has been a cessation of those mischievous pranks that the twins 
were always at, and that kept the house in a constant state of excitement.” 

“T have not the least doubt of it;” said his wife, “Dora has aroused in Lili 
an enthusiasm for music, and all the child’s lively energy is turned into that 
channel. Wili follows his sister’s lead, and they are both therefore so busy that 
they have not even a thought for mischief.” 

“Dora is certainly an uncommon child and I am very sorry she is to leave 
us so soon;” said Mr. Birkenfeld regretfully. 

“That is what is weighing upon my mind,” said his wife, “I am constantly 
trying to devise some plan for prolonging her stay still farther.” 

“No, no;” said her husband, decidedly, “we can’t do anything about that. 
We don’t know these people well enough to try to influence their movements. 
They must go away now, but perhaps next year we may see them here again.” 

Mrs. Birkenfeld sighed; there was a long winter to come, and there seemed 
to her to be but little chance of the visit being repeated. 

The day fixed for the departure was Monday, and on the day before there 
was to be a grand feast, a farewell festival; though to tell the truth, none of 
them felt much like making a jubilee. Rolf alone was in the mood, and he 
took charge of the preparations, as an important part of which, a number of 
choice riddles were to be hung about the summer-house as transparencies: in 
honor of his patron. 

On Saturday Dora took her seat, as usual, with the family at dinner, but no 
one had any appetite; the coming separation was too much in their thoughts. 
As the mother was helping to soup, one after another exclaimed, “Very little 
for me,” “Please only a little,” “I really don’t care for any to-day,” “Scarcely 
any for me, thank you,” “And less for me, to-day.” 

“I should like to ask—” said their father, amid this shower of “No, thank 
yous;” “I can’t help wondering whether this ‘thank you, to-morrow,’ style of 


thing is caused by grief at parting, or by a general dislike for onion-soup.” 


“Onion-soup! onion-soup! that is the answer to Hunne’s riddle!” cried Rolf 
with a cry of victory, for he had really taken it seriously to heart, that Hunne’s 
charade had been so long unguessed. The answer was right. Poor Hunne was 
quite depressed at this unexpected blow, and in a moment he said somewhat 
pitifully, 

“Oh dear! papa, if you had not said that about “thank you, to-morrow,’ for 
the soup, then no one would ever have found it out. Now I shall have no more 
fun with it.” 

But Dora had a comforting word for him, even now, and whispered softly, 
“Yes, Hunne dear, you shall have some more fun with it, for I will bring over 
my album this afternoon, and I will guide your hand while you write the 
charade in it, and then I will take it to Karlsruhe, and show it to all the people 
I know there, and they will all try to guess it.” 

So Hunne was comforted, and was able to finish his dinner happily. But 
under the apple-tree where they were assembled for the last time, the family 
were in very low spirits. For the next day Dora must stay with her aunt to help 
her, and could not join them until the evening, in time for the good-bye feast. 
Paula sat with her eyes full of tears, and did not speak one word. Lili had 
already given signs of her state of mind, by all sorts of restless movements, 
and at last she exclaimed, 

“Mamma, I wish I never need touch the piano again; it will be terribly 
tiresome without Dora, and Miss Hanenwinkel will find fault again and say I 
am ‘not progressing,’ and I don’t want to ‘progress’ when Dora is not here!” 

“Oh dear!” sighed Jule, “what terrible days are before us, with danger to 
life and limb, when the twins begin again to find their time hang heavy on 
their hands. It is a very stupid arrangement anyway,” he went on quite 
excitedly; “it would be far better for Dora to pass the winter with us. Her aunt 
and uncle could go on in their quiet way in Karlsruhe all the same without 
her.” 

The mother sympathized entirely in the children’s regret at the separation 
and said she hoped to persuade Mr. Ehrenreich to bring his wife and Dora 


back for another summer. 


Hunne was the only one more interested in the present than in the future, 
and he kept pulling Dora’s dress and saying, 

“Go get your book, Dora! get the book!” 

So Dora went to get her album, and brought it over for each one of her 
friends, in the good old fashion, to write a verse or a motto in it, by way of 
remembrance. It was no new, elegant, gilded affair. It was an old book, faded 
and worn, and much of the writing in it was pale with age. Here and there had 
been pasted on, tiny bunches of flowers and leaves all of which had lost their 
color, and many of which had fallen off. The album had belonged to Dora’s 
mother, and the verses were all written in unformed, childish characters. 
There were also some drawings, and among these one of a small house and a 
well, with a man standing near it, particularly attracted Hunne’s attention, and 
he took the book in his own hands, and began turning the leaves. 

“Hallo!” he exclaimed with a knowing look, as he took out a piece of 
paper that lay folded between the leaves; “Mamma has one like this; it 
belongs to Lili; the one I am going to America to find.” 

Julius laughed aloud. “What in the world are you chattering to Dora about 
now, Hunne?” But his mother glanced, quickly at the little boy as she caught 
his words, took the paper from his hand and read what was written there. 

Great tears fell from her eyes as she read; the memory of long past hours 
of her happy childhood rose before her, clear and distinct, and almost 
overpowered her, Her own mother’s face, and all the sights and sounds of 
childhood! It was the other half of her own poem that she held in her hand, 
the half that had been kept by her dearly loved friend. She gave it silently to 
her husband; she could not trust her voice to read it aloud. 

The children watched her curiously as she took the other half from her 
notebook, and laid the two bits of yellow faded paper side by side. They made 
a sheet of the usual size of old-fashioned letter paper. The writing was the 
same on both, and as the lines were joined, their meaning became plain. Mr. 
Birkenfeld read the verses aloud: 

“Lay your hand in mine dear, Joined thus we need not fear, Each the other 


clasping fast, That our union should not last, But behold, the fates decree That 


our future severed be. We will cut our verse in two, Half for me and half for 
you. But we still will hope forever That the halves may come together, And 
with no loss to deplore. Our friendship be as ’twas before.” 

The mother had taken Dora’s hand in hers. “Where did you get this paper, 
Dora?” she asked, much moved. 

“Tt has always been in my mother’s album,” replied the child with surprise. 

“Then you are my Lili’s child!” cried Mrs. Birkenfeld, “and that is what 
your eyes always said to me, when I looked into them;” and she folded Dora 
softly to her heart. 

The children were intensely excited, but seeing how much moved their 
mother was, they restrained themselves, and sat very still, watching Dora and 
their mother with eager looks. But little Hunne broke the spell. 

“Then I sha’n’t have to go to America, shall I, mamma?” he said gaily, for 
since he had given his word to go to find the lost Lili, he had often thought 
with alarm of the long journey that he must take alone. 

“No, dear child, we will all stay here together,” said his mother, turning 
towards the children with Dora’s hand fast in hers; “Dora is the Lili you were 
to seek, and we have found her.” 

“Oh, mamma,” cried Paula, “Dora and I will be what you and her mother 
were; we will carry out the verses. We will say: 

“But we still will hope forever Now the halves have come together No 


farther losses to deplore, Our friendship prove as yours before.’” 
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“Oh yes, and ours,” “me too,” “so will I,” and all the children joined in 
promising eternal friendship with Dora. But the mother had taken her 
husband’s hand and had drawn him away down the shady walk. 

“All right, I agree to it all,” said Mr. Birkenfeld over and over again, as his 
wife talked eagerly, while they walked back and forth. Presently Mrs. 
Birkenfeld left him and crossed over to the next house. She asked for Mrs. 
Ehrenreich, and now as they sat together by the window, she told Aunt 
Ninette in words that came from her heart, with what delight she had 
discovered that Dora was the daughter of her earliest and dearest friend; that 


friend from whom she had been so long separated, but whose memory was 


still green in her heart. She wanted to learn all that could be told of her 
friend’s life and death, but Aunt Ninette had little to tell. She had never 
known Dora’s mother; her brother had spent several years in America where 
he had married, and his wife had died in Hamburg shortly after Dora’s birth. 
That was all she knew. Then Mrs. Birkenfeld went directly to the point. She 
explained to Mrs. Ehrenreich how much she had enjoyed and profited by, her 
long visits at her friend’s father’s house, and how deeply she felt that she 
owed these kind friends a debt of gratitude which she now saw an opportunity 
partly to repay, by doing what she could for Dora. In short, if Aunt Ninette 
and her husband would consent, her most fervent wish would be to take Dora 
and bring her up as her own child. 

She met with none of the opposition which she had feared. Aunt Ninette 
said frankly that Dora had not a cent of property, and that she would be 
entirely dependent on her own work as a seamstress; as neither her aunt nor 
her uncle could afford to spend anything on her farther education. She 
considered it a great blessing that the child should have found such a friend, 
and she heartily rejoiced in her good fortune; and was sure that her husband 
would fully agree with her. So there was nothing farther for Mrs. Birkenfeld 
to do, but to embrace Mrs. Ehrenreich most cordially, and then to hasten 
home to tell the children the happy news. She knew how they would take it. 

There they were all under the apple-tree, all looking towards their mother 
and impatient for what she might have to tell them; hoping that it might be 
some plan for prolonging Dora’s stay. But when the mother told them that 
from that day forward Dora was to belong to them, forever, as their sister and 
a child of the family, then a shout of joy arose that made the welkin ring again 
and awoke the echoes in the farthest corner of the garden. It aroused Uncle 
Titus and brought him from his distant summer-house with a gentle smile, 
saying half to himself and half aloud, 

“It is a pity it will soon be over.” 

Aunt Ninette was standing at an open window, looking down into the 


garden, and as she heard the shouts of joy that rose again and again from 


under the apple-tree, she said to herself, smiling “How we shall miss all this 
cheerful noise when we are far away.” 

The children were indeed jubilant, and they decided to organize a feast in 
honor of Uncle Titus and Aunt Ninette, a feast more brilliant than any that 
had ever before made the shades of the garden glow with splendor. 

That night Dora went up to her little room for the last time, for the next 
morning she was to move over to the other house. The happy family of 
children whom she had secretly watched with longing heart, were now to be 
her brothers and sisters; the lovely garden into which she had gazed with 
hopeless eyes was henceforth to be her home; she was to have parents who 
would surround her always with their protecting love. She was to learn what 
the others learned; yes, to have regular studies with them, as well as music- 
lessons. Dora’s heart was flooded with the thoughts that welled up within her. 
One thing she was sure of; that her father was looking down at her, and 
rejoicing with her. She stood at the window and gazed up at the sparkling 
stars, and recalled the sad hours of depression that she had known, when these 
stars did not seem to bring her comfort, and when she had almost lost faith in 
that kind heavenly Father, who nevertheless had now brought all this 
happiness to her. 

She fell on her knees and thanked God for his goodness, and prayed that 
she might never again doubt Him, but that even in times of sorrow, she might 
be able to say, with heart-felt trust in the words of her father’s verse: 

“God holds us in his hand, God knows the best to send.” 

Uncle Titus and Aunt Ninette engaged their rooms with Mrs. Kurd for the 
following summer; Uncle Titus even went farther still, and begged Mrs. Kurd, 
no matter what happened, never to promise them to any one else; for he left 
her house now with keen regret, and hoped to return to it every summer as 
long as he lived. 

When Monday morning came, the whole family were on hand before the 
cottage, to wish the departing guests good-speed. Rolf drew the uncle aside, 


and asked if he might venture to send a charade to Karlsruhe, now and then; 


to which Uncle Titus kindly replied that he should receive any such with 
pleasure, and answer them with punctuality. 

Sly little Hunne, when he overheard these remarks, declared at once, “I 
will also send mine;” for he did not doubt that his would be equally 
acceptable to Uncle Titus, if not more so. He thought also that the quiet 
people of Karlsruhe would never be able to guess such charades as he would 
make, and his heart was filled with pride. Dora and Paula wandered arm in 
arm into the garden, singing gaily, 


“No farther losses to deplore In friendship live for evermore.” 
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What Sami Sings with the Birds 


CHAPTER FIRST 


OLD MARY ANN 


Ks 


FOR THREE DAYS the Spring sun had been shining out of a clear sky and 
casting a gleaming, golden coverlet over the blue waters of Lake Geneva. 
Storm and rain had ceased. The breeze murmured softly and pleasantly up in 
the ash-trees, and all around in the green fields the yellow buttercups and 
snow-white daisies glistened in the bright sunshine. Under the ash-trees, the 
clear brook was running with the cool mountain water and feeding the gaily 
nodding primroses and pink anemones on the hillside, as they grew and 
bloomed down close to the water. 

On the low wall by the brook, in the shadow of the ash-trees, an old 
woman was sitting. She was called “Old Mary Ann” throughout the whole 
neighborhood. Her big basket, the weight of which had become a little heavy, 
she had put down beside her. She was on her way back from La Tour, the little 
old town, with the vine-covered church tower and the ruined castle, the high 
turrets of which rose far across the blue lake. Old Mary Ann had taken her 
work there. This consisted in all kinds of mending which did not need to be 
done particularly well, for the woman was no longer able to do fine work, and 
never could do it. 

Old Mary Ann had had a very changeable life. The place where she now 
found herself was not her home. The language of the country was not her 
own. From the shady seat on the low wall, she now looked contentedly at the 
sunny fields, then across the murmuring brook to the hillside where the big 
yellow primroses nodded, while the birds piped and sang in the green ash- 
trees above her, as if they had the greatest festival to celebrate. 

“Every Spring, people think it never was so beautiful before, when they 


have already seen so many,” she now said half aloud to herself, and as she 


gazed at the fields so rich in flowers, many of the past years rose up and 
passed before her, with all that she had experienced in them. 

As a child she had lived far beyond the mountains. She knew so well how 
it must look over there now at her father’s house, which stood in a field 
among, white-blooming pear-trees. Over yonder the large village with its 
many houses could be seen. It was called Zweisimmen. Everybody called 
their house the sergeant’s house, although her father quite peacefully tilled his 
fields. But that came from her grandfather. When quite a young fellow, he had 
gone over the mountains to Lake Geneva and then still farther to Savoy. 
Under a Duke of Savoy he had taken part in all sorts of military expeditions 
and had not returned home until he was an old man. He always wore an old 
uniform and allowed himself to be called sergeant. Then he married and Mary 
Ann’s father was his only child. The old man lived to be a hundred years old, 
and every child in all the region round knew the old sergeant. 

Mary Ann had three brothers, but as soon as one of them grew up he 
disappeared, she knew not where. Only this much she understood, that her 
mother mourned over them, but her father said quite resignedly every time: 
“We can’t help it, they will go over the mountains; they take it from their 
grandfather.” She had never heard anything more about her brothers. 

When Mary Ann grew up and married, her young husband also came into 
the house among the pear-trees, for her father was old and could no longer do 
his work alone. But after a few years Mary Ann buried her young husband; a 
burning fever had taken him off. Then came hard times for the widow. She 
had her child, little Sami, to care for, besides her old, infirm parents to look 
after, and moreover there was all the work to be done in the house and in the 
fields which until now her husband had attended to. She did what she could, 
but it was of no use, the land had to be given up to a cousin. The house was 
mortgaged, and Mary Ann hardly knew how to keep her old parents from 
want. Gradually young Sami grew up and was able to help the cousin in the 
fields. Then the old parents died about the same time, and Mary Ann hoped 
now by hard work and her son’s help little by little to pay up her debts and 
once more take possession of her fields and house. But as soon as her father 


and mother were buried, her son Sami, who was now eighteen years old, 
came to her and said he could no longer bear to stay at home, he must go over 
the mountains and so begin a new life. This was a great shock to the mother, 
but when she saw that persuasion, remonstrance and entreaty were all in vain 
her father’s words came to her mind and she said resignedly, “It can’t be 
helped; he takes it from his great-grandfather.” 

But she would not let the young man go away alone, and he was glad to 
have his mother go with him. So she wandered with him over the mountains. 
In the little village of Chailly, which lies high up on the mountain slope and 
looks down on the meadows rich in flowers and the blue Lake Geneva, they 
found work with the jolly wine-grower Malon. This man, with curly hair 
already turning grey and a kindly round face, lived alone with his son in the 
only house left standing, near a crooked maple-tree. 

Mary Ann received a room for herself and was to keep house for Herr 
Malon, and keep everything in order for him and his son. Sami was to work 
for good pay in Malon’s beautiful vineyard. The widow Mary Ann passed 
several years here in a more peaceful way than she had ever known before. 

When the fourth Summer came to an end, Sami said to her one day: 

“Mother, I must really marry young Marietta of St. Legier, for Iam so 
lonely away from her.” 

His mother knew Marietta well and besides she liked the pretty, clever girl, 
for she was not only always happy but there were few girls so good and 
industrious. So she rejoiced with her son, although he would have to go away 
from her to live with Marietta and her aged father in St. Legier, for she was 
indispensable to him. Herr Malon’s son also brought a young wife home, and 
so Mary Ann had no more duties there, and had to look out for herself. She 
kept her room for a small rent, and was able to earn enough to support herself. 
She now knew many people in the neighborhood, and obtained enough work. 

Mary Ann pondered over all these things, and when her thoughts returned 
from the distant past to the present moment, and she still heard the birds 


above her singing and rejoicing untiringly, she said to herself: 


“They always sing the same song and we should be able to sing with them. 
Only trust in the dear Lord! He always helps us, although we may often think 
there is no possible way.” 

Then Mary Ann left the low wall, took her basket up again on her arm and 
went through the fragrant meadows of Burier up towards Chailly. From time 
to time she cast an anxious look in the direction of St. Legier. She knew that 
young Marietta was lying sick up there and that her son Sami would now 
have hard work and care, for a much smaller Sami had just come into the 
world. Tomorrow Mary Ann would go over and see how things were going 
with her son and if she ought to stay with him and help. 

Mary Ann had scarcely stepped into her little room and put on her house 
dress, to prepare her supper, when she heard some one coming along with 
hurried footsteps. The door was quickly thrown open and in stepped her son 
Sami with a very distressed face. Under his arm he carried a bundle wrapped 
up in one of Marietta’s aprons. This he laid on the table, threw himself down 
and sobbed aloud, with his head in his arms: 

“It is all over, mother, all over; Marietta is dead!” 

“Oh, for Heaven’s sake, what are you saying?” cried his mother in the 
greatest horror. “Oh, Sami, is it possible?” 

Then she lifted Sami gently and continued in a trembling voice: 

“Come, sit down beside me and tell me all about it. Is she really dead? Oh, 
when did it happen? How did it come so quickly?” 

Sami willingly dropped down on a chair beside his mother. But then he 
buried his face in his hands and went on sobbing again. 

“Oh, I can’t bear it, I must go away, mother, I can’t bear it here any longer, 
it is all over!” 

“Oh, Sami, where would you go?” said his mother, weeping. “We have 
already come over the mountains, where would you go from here?” 

“I must go across the water, as far as I possibly can, I can’t stay here any 
longer. I cannot, mother,” declared Sami. “I must go across the great water as 


far as possible!” 


“Oh, not that!” cried Mary Ann. “Don’t be so rash! Wait a little, until you 
can think more calmly; it will seem different to you.” 

“No, mother, no, I must go away. I am forced to it; I can’t do any 
different,” cried Sami, almost wild. 

His mother looked at him in terror, but she said nothing more. She seemed 
to hear her father saying: “It can’t be helped. He takes it from his 
grandfather.” And with a sigh she said: 

“It will have to be so.” 

Then there sounded from the bundle a strange peeping, exactly as if a 
chicken were smothering inside. “What have you put in the bundle, Sami?” 
asked the mother, going towards it, to loosen the firmly tied apron. 

“That’s so, I had almost forgotten it, mother,” replied Sami, wiping his 
eyes, “I have brought the little boy to you, I don’t know what to do with it.” 

“Oh, how could you pack him up so! Yes, yes, you poor little thing,” said 
the grandmother soothingly, taking the diminutive Sami out of one wrapping 
and then a second and a third. 

The father Sami had wrapped the little baby first in its clothes, then in a 
shawl, and then in the apron as tight as possible, so that it couldn’t slip out on 
the way, and fall on the ground. When little Sami was freed from the 
smothering wrappings and could move his arms and legs he fought with all 
his limbs in the air and screamed so pitifully that his grandmother thought it 
seemed exactly as if he already knew what a great misfortune had come to 
him. 

But father Sami said perhaps he was hungry, for since the evening before 
no one had paid any attention to the little baby. This seemed to the 
sympathetic Mary Ann quite too cruel, and she realised that if she didn’t care 
for the poor little mite it would die. She wrapped him up again carefully in his 
blanket, but not around his head, and carried him upright on her arm, not 
under it, as one carries a bundle. Then she ran all around her room to collect 
milk, a dish and fire together, so that the starving little creature might have 


some nourishment. As she sat on her stool, and the little one eagerly sipped 


the milk, while his tiny little hand tightly clasped his grandmother’s forefinger 
like a life-preserver, she said, greatly touched: 

“Yes, indeed, you little Sami, you poor little orphan, I will do what I can 
for you and the dear Lord will not forsake us.” 

And to the big Sami she said: 

“T will keep him, but don’t take any rash steps! In the first great sorrow 
many a one does what he later regrets. See, you can’t run away from sorrow, 
it runs with you. Stay and bear what the dear Lord sends. He is not angry with 
you. Hold to him still in time of sorrow, then the sun will shine tomorrow! It 
will be the same with you as it has been with so many others.” Sami had 
listened in silence, but like one who does not understand what he hears. 

“Good night, mother! May God reward you for what you do for the boy,” 
he said then, after wiping his eyes again. Then he pressed his mother’s hand, 


and went out of the door. 


CHAPTER SECOND 


AT THE GRANDMOTHER’S 


Old Mary Ann had now to begin over again, where she had left off twenty- 
one years before, to bring up a little Sami. But then she was fresh and strong, 
she had her husband by her side, and lived at home among friends and 
acquaintances. Now she was in a strange land and was a worn-out woman, 
and felt that her strength would not last much longer. But little Sami did not 
realise all this. He was tended and cared for as if his grandmother wanted to 
make up to him every moment for what he had lost, and she was always 
saying to him, pityingly: 

“You poor little thing, you have nobody in the world now but an old 
grandmother.” 

Moreover it was so. Father Sami could not be consoled. As soon as his 
young wife was buried he went away, and must have landed a long time ago 
in the far away country. 

Little Sami grew finely, and as his grandmother talked with him a great 
deal, he began very early to imitate her. His words became more and more 
distinct, and when the end of his second year came, he talked very plainly and 
in whole sentences. His grandmother didn’t know what to do for joy, when 
she realised that her little Sami spoke not a word of French, but pure Swiss- 
German, as she had heard it only in her native land. He spoke exactly like his 
grandmother, who was indeed the only one he had to talk with. 

Now every day her baby gave her a new surprise. First he began to say 
after her the little prayer she repeated for him morning and evening; then he 
said it all alone. She had to weep for joy when the little one began to sing 
after her the little Summer song she had learned in her own childhood and had 
always sung to him, and one day suddenly knew the whole song from 


beginning to end and sang one verse after another without hesitation. 


In spite of all the grandmother’s trouble and work, the years passed so 
quickly to her, that one day when she began to reckon she discovered that 
Sami must be fully seven years old. Then she thought it was really time that 
he learned something. But suddenly to send the boy to a French school when 
he didn’t understand a word of French seemed dreadful to her, for he would 
be as helpless as a chicken in water. She would rather try, as well as she 
possibly could, to teach him herself to read. She thought it would be very hard 
but it went quite easily. In a short time, the youngster knew all his letters, and 
could even put words together quite well. That something could be made out 
of this which he could understand and which he did not know before was very 
amusing to him, and he sat over his reading-book with great eagerness. But to 
go out with his grandmother to deliver her mending and to get new work was 
a still greater pleasure to him, for nothing pleased him better than roaming 
through the green meadows, then stopping at the brook to listen to the birds 
singing up in the ash-trees. 

The changeable April days had just come to an end and the beaming May 
sun shone so warm and alluring that all the flowers looked up to it with wide- 
open petals. Mary Ann with Sami by the hand, her big basket on her arm, was 
coming along up from La Tour. The boy opened both his eyes as wide as he 
could, for the red and blue flowers in the green grass and the golden sunshine 
above them delighted him very much. 

“Grandmother,” he said taking a deep breath, “to-day we will sit on the 
low wall for twelve long hours, won’t we, really?” 

“Yes, indeed,” assented his grandmother, “we will stay there long enough 
to get well rested and enjoy ourselves; but when the sun goes down and it 
grows dark, then we will go. Then all the little birds are silent in the trees and 
the old night-owl begins to hoot.” 

This seemed right to Sami, for he didn’t want to hear the old owl hoot. 
Now they had reached the wall. A cool shadow was lying on it; below the 
fresh brook murmured, and up in the ash-trees the birds piped and sang 
merrily together and one kept singing very distinctly: 


“Sing too! Sing too!” 


Sami listened. Suddenly he lifted up his voice and sang as loud and lustily 
as the birds above, the whole song that his grandmother had taught him: 


Last night Summer breezes blew: — 
All the flowers awake anew, 

Open wide their eyes to see, 
Nodding, bowing in their glee. 


All the merry birds we hear 

Greet the sunshine bright and clear; 
See them flitting thru the sky, 
Singing low and singing high! 


Flowers in Summer warmth delight: — 
What of Winter and its blight? 
Snowy fields and forests cold? 


Flowers are by their faith consoled. 


Songsters, all so blithe and gay, 
Know ye what your carols say? 
How will your sweet carols fare 


When your nests the snow-storms tear? 


All the birdlings everywhere 


Now their loveliest songs prepare; 


All the birdlings gayly sing: — 
“Trust the Lord in everything!” 


Then Sami listened very attentively, as if he wanted to hear whether the 
birds really sang so. 

“Listen, listen, grandmother!” he said after a while. “Up there in the tree is 
one that doesn’t sing like the others. At first he keeps singing “Trust! Trust! 
Trust! Trust!’ and then the rest comes after.” 

“Yes, yes, that is the finch, Sami,” she replied. “See, he wants to impress it 
upon you, so that you will think about what will always keep you safe and 
happy. Just listen, now, he is calling again: Trust! trust! trust! trust! trust! 
Only trust the dear Lord.” 

Sami listened again. It was really wonderful, how the finch always 
sounded above the other birds with his emphatic “Trust! trust! trust!” “You 
must never forget what the finch calls,” continued the grandmother. “See, 
Sami, perhaps I cannot stay with you much longer, and then you will have no 
one else, and will have to make your way alone. Then the little bird’s song 
can oftentimes be a comfort to you. So don’t forget it, and promise me too 
that you will say your little prayer every day, so that you will be God-fearing; 
then no matter what happens, it will be well with you.” 

Sami promised that he would never forget to pray. Then he became 
thoughtful and asked somewhat timidly: 

“Must I always be afraid, grandmother?” 

“No, no! Did you think so because I said God-fearing? It doesn’t mean 
that: I will explain it to you as well as I can. You see to be God-fearing is 
when one has the dear Lord before his eyes in everything he does, and fears 
and hesitates to do what is not pleasing to Him, everything that is wicked and 
wrong. Whoever lives so before Him has no reason to fear what may happen 
to him, for such a man has the dear Lord’s help everywhere, and if he has to 
meet hardship oftentimes, he knows that the dear Lord allows it so, in order 


that some good may come out of it for him, and then he can sing as happily as 


the little birds: ‘Only trust the dear Lord!’ Will you remember that well, 
Sami?” 

“Yes, that I will,” said Sami, decidedly, for this pleased him much better, 
than if he had to be always afraid. 

Now the setting sun cast its last long rays across the meadows, and 
disappeared. The grandmother left the wall, took Sami by the hand and then 
the two wandered in the rosy twilight along the meadow path, then up the 
green vine-clad hill to the little village of Chailly up on the mountain. 


CHAPTER THIRD 


ANOTHER LIFE 


One morning, a few days later, Mary Ann was so tired she couldn’t get up. 
Sami sat beside her waiting for her to be fully awake in order to go into the 
kitchen and make the coffee. His grandmother opened her eyes once and fell 
asleep again. She had never done anything like this before. Now she was 
really awake. She tried to raise herself up a little, then took Sami by the hand 
and said in a low voice: 

“Sami, listen to me, I must tell you something. See, when I am no longer 
with you, you have no one else here, and are an entire stranger. But there over 
the mountains you have relatives, and you must return to them. Malon will 
tell you how to get there. You must go to Zweisimmen. There ask for the 
sergeant, your cousin, who lives in the house with the big pear-trees near it. 
Tell him your grandmother was the sergeant’s Mary Ann and your father was 
Sami. Work hard and willingly, you will have to earn your living. There in the 
chest is some money in the little bag; take it, it is yours; don’t spend it 
foolishly. Sami, think of what you promised me. Don’t neglect to pray, it will 
bring you comfort and happiness which you will need. Try to associate with 
God-fearing people and live with them, then you will learn only good. Go, 
now, Sami, and call Herr Malon. I must talk with him.” 

Sami went and came back with the man of the house. He stepped up to 
Mary Ann’s bed, and tried to encourage her, as that was his way. But he was 
alarmed at her appearance and wanted to go for the doctor, as he told her. But 
she held him fast and tried with great difficulty to express herself in his 
language, for she had only a scanty knowledge of it. Malon nodded his head 
understandingly and then hurried away. When he returned to the room a 
couple of hours later with the doctor, Sami was still sitting in the same place 


by the bed, waiting very quietly for his grandmother to wake up again. The 


doctor drew near the bed. Then he spoke with Malon a while, and finally 
came to Sami. He told him his grandmother would never wake again, that she 
was dead. 

Malon was a good man; he said he himself would go with Sami part of the 
way until he found some one who could talk with him and take him further; 
but he must put all his belongings together in a bundle. Then the two men 
went away. 

After a while the young woman of the house came, for the forsaken boy 
had deeply aroused her sympathy. She found Sami still sitting in the same 
place by the bed. He was looking steadfastly at his grandmother and weeping 
piteously. The woman spoke to him, but he did not understand her. Then she 
took everything out of the cupboard and drawers, packed them into a bundle 
and showed Sami that he was to eat the bread and milk on the table. Sami 
swallowed the milk obediently, but the woman put the bread in his pocket. 
Then she led the boy once more to the bed, that he might take his 
grandmother’s hand in farewell. 

Sami obeyed still sobbing, and let himself be led away by the woman. Herr 
Malon was already waiting beside his little cart in which lay Sami’s bundle. 
The boy understood that he was to draw the cart, but he knew not where. He 
wept softly to himself for it seemed to him as if he were going out into the 
wilderness where he would be wholly alone. Malon went on ahead of him. 

It was the same way Sami had often gone with his grandmother down to 
La Tour. When he came to the wall by the brook, he sobbed aloud. How 
lovely it had been there with his grandmother! He could not see the way 
because of his falling tears, but he heard Herr Malon’s heavy step in front of 
him, and he followed after. At the little station house above the vine-covered 
church Malon stopped. Soon after the train came puffing along. Malon got in 
and pulled Sami after him, and they started away. Sami crouched in a corner 
and did not stir. They travelled thus for an hour. Sami did not understand a 
word that was spoken around him, although several times one and another 
tried to talk with him a little, for the softly weeping boy had indeed awakened 
their sympathy. 


The train stopped again. Malon got out and Sami followed him. They went 
a short distance together and then Malon stepped to the left into a large garden 
and then into the house. Here he talked a while with the man of the house, 
who from time to time looked pityingly at Sami. Then Malon took Sami’s 
hand, shook it and left him behind alone in the big room. 

After some time the man of the house came back and a sturdy fellow 
behind him. The latter began to talk in Sami’s own language. He wanted to 
console the boy and said he would soon go on in a carriage. Then Sami asked 
if he was his cousin, and if this was the village of Zweisimmen? But the 
fellow laughed loudly and said he was no cousin, but a servant here in the inn, 
and the place was called Aigle. Sami would have to travel an hour longer and 
would not reach Zweisimmen before twelve o’clock at night. But there was a 
coachman here from Interlaken, who had to go back and would take him 
along. 

The man of the house had bread and eggs brought for Sami and when he 
said he wasn’t hungry, he put everything kindly into the boy’s pocket. Then 
he led the boy out. Outside stood a large coach with two horses and high up 
on the top sat the driver. No one was inside. Sami was lifted up, the driver 
placed him next himself and drove away. At any other time this would have 
pleased Sami very much, but now he was too sad. He kept thinking of his 
grandmother, who could no longer talk with him and would never wake again. 
After some time the driver began to talk to him. Sami had to tell him where he 
came from and to whom he was going. He told him everything, how he had 
lived with his grandmother, how she had fallen asleep early that day, and did 
not wake up again; and that he was going to find a cousin in Zweisimmen and 
would have to live with him. Sami’s childish description touched the driver so 
deeply that he finally said: 

“Tt will be too late when we reach there, you must stay with me to-night.” 

Then when he saw Sami’s eyes close with the approaching twilight and 
only open again when they went over a stone, and the two of them up on the 
box were jounced almost dangerously against each other, he grasped the boy 
firmly, lifted him up and slipped him backwards into the coach. Here he fell at 


once fast asleep and when he finally opened his eyes again, the sun was 
shining brightly in his face. He was lying in his clothes on a huge, big bed in a 
room with white walls. In all his life he had never seen such walls. He looked 
around in consternation. Then the coachman of the day before came in the 


door. 





“Have you had your sleep out?” he said laughing. “Come and have some 
coffee with me. Then I will take you to your cousin. Some one else must carry 
your bundle. It is too heavy for you.” 

Sami followed him into the coffee-room. Here the good man kept pouring 
out coffee for the boy, but Sami could neither eat nor drink. 

When the coachman had finished his breakfast, he rose and started with 
Sami on the way to the sergeant’s house. It was not far. At the house in the 
meadow among the pear-trees he laid Sami’s bundle down, shook him by the 
hand and said: 

“Well, good luck to you. I have nothing to do in there and have farther to 
go.” 

Sami thanked him for all his kindness, and gazed after his benefactor, until 
he disappeared behind the trees. Then he knocked on the door. A woman 
came out, looked in amazement first at the boy, then at his big bundle, and 
said rudely: “Where have you come from with all your household goods?” 

Sami informed her where he had come from and that his grandmother was 


Mary Ann, and his father, Sami. Meanwhile three boys had come running up 


to them, placed themselves directly in front of him, and were looking at him 
from top to toe with wide-open eyes. This embarrassed Sami exceedingly. 

“Bring your father out,” said the mother to one of her boys. Their father 
was sitting inside at the table, eating his breakfast. 

“What’s the matter now?” he growled. 

“There is someone here, who claims to be a relative of yours. He doesn’t 
know where he is going,” exclaimed his wife. 

“He can come in to me, perhaps I can tell him, if I know,” replied the man, 
without moving. 

“Well, go in,” directed the woman, giving Sami an assisting push. The boy 
went in and replied very timidly, where he had come from and to whom he 
had belonged. The peasant scratched his head. 

“Make quick work of it,” said the woman impatiently, who had followed 
with her three boys. 

“T think we have enough with the three of them, and there are people who 
might need such a boy.” 

“This is quickly decided,” said the peasant, thoughtfully cutting his piece 
of bread in two; “send all four boys out.” 

After this command had been carried out, he continued slowly: “There is 
no help for it. It was stipulated at the time the house was sold, that room must 
be made in the house if either Mary Ann, Sami or the child should come back. 
Besides, it is not so bad as it seems. Where three sleep together there is room 
for a fourth, and he can do some work for his food. The parish can do 
something for his clothes.” 

His wife had no desire to have a fourth added to her three boys, for her 
own made enough noise and trouble for her. She protested, saying she knew 
how it was with such stray children and they could expect to have a fine time! 

But it was of no use; it was decided that Sami should have a place in the 
house. The farmer brought in the bundle and carried it up to the oldest boy’s 
room, where until now the broad-shouldered Stöffi had slept in a bed alone. 
He could take Sami in with him, for he was smaller than the other two; 


Michael and Uli could stay together as before. 


Then the woman opened the bundle. She was not a little surprised, when 
she found inside not only Sami’s clothes, all in the best of order, but also two 
good dresses, aprons and neckerchiefs. She called Sami up to her, and showed 
him the corner in the chest where she had put his things. Then she said she 
would take the woman’s clothes for herself, since he could surely make no 
use of them. The clothes which his grandmother had always worn were so 
dear to Sami, that he looked on with sad eyes, as they were carried away, but 
he thought it had to be so. 

He had already made the acquaintance of the three boys. They had shown 
him below in front of the house how one of them could best throw down the 
others, and had demonstrated all sorts of useful tricks. But as each tried to 
outdo the others in showing off his knowledge, a struggle ensued and the 
tricks were immediately applied; one threw another over the third, Sami was 
knocked and thrown around by all three. 

When he now came down from his room a voice from the barn called out: 
“Come here and help pull.” 

Sami ran along. There stood the two younger boys, Michael and Uli, with 
great hoes on their shoulders, and Stöffi beside a cart which had to be taken 
along. They waited for their father, and then all went out to the field. Here 
Stöffi and Sami had to rake together the grass, which the father cut, and load 
it on the cart, and bring home to the cows. Michael and Uli had to hoe the 
weeds in the next field near by. Now it appeared that Sami did not know at all 
how to use the rake, for he had never done such work. 

“He shall weed with Uli, and Michael can do this work,” said the farmer. 

But when Sami tried to do this, the hoe was too heavy for him, and he 
could do nothing. 

“Then kneel on the ground and pull them up with your hands,” said the 
farmer. 

Sami squatted down and pulled at the weeds with all his might. The ground 
was hard and the work very tiresome. But Sami did not forget how his 


grandmother had impressed it upon him to do all his work well and willingly. 


At noon the two weeders took their hoes on their shoulders and Sami had 
to pull the cart, which was now much heavier than on the way there. The boy 
had to use all his strength, for Stöffi showed him plainly that he would not 
take upon himself the larger part of the work. 

Then when they passed by the field the father indicated to each one the 
piece he would have to weed that afternoon; for he himself would be obliged 
to go to the cattle market. They would find a smaller hoe at home for Sami to 
take with him in the afternoon, for pulling up the weeds was too slow work. 

After the boys had worked several hours in the afternoon, they sat down in 
the shade of an old apple-tree to eat their luncheon, and the piece of black 
bread with pear juice tasted very good after the hot work. 

“Have you ever seen a bear?” asked Stöffi of Sami. 

He said he had not. 

“Then you would be fearfully frightened if you should suddenly see one,” 
continued Stöffi; “only those who know them are not afraid of them. This 
evening there is to be one in the village, and, as I am almost through with my 
piece in the field, you can finish it, so I can go early to see the bear.” 

Sami agreed. When all four had begun to hoe again, Stöffi soon exclaimed: 

“Well, you won’t have much more to do now, Sami, but keep your 
promise, or—” 

Stöffi doubled up his fist, and Sami understood what that meant. 

He had hardly gone when Michael said: 

“See, Sami, there isn’t much left of mine, you can do that too; I am going 
to see the bear.” 

Whereupon Michael ran off. 

“Me, too,” cried Uli, throwing down his hoe. “You can finish that also, 
Sami.” 

When the twilight came on and the family put the sour milk and the 
steaming potatoes on the table, Sami was missing. 

“I suppose he will keep us waiting,” remarked the farmer’s wife sharply. 


When all had finished and the milk mugs were empty, the woman cleared 


them away and placed the few potatoes left over on the kitchen table and 
growled: 

“He can eat here, if he wants anything.” 

It was quite dark, and Sami still had not come. Just as the other three were 
being sent to bed, he came in, so tired he could hardly stand. The woman 
asked him harshly, if he couldn’t come home with the others. The farmer 
assumed that the piece he had told Sami to weed had been too much for him 
to do, and he said consolingly: 

“It is right that you wanted to finish your work, but you must work faster.” 

Sami understood the signs which Stöffi made behind his father’s back, that 
he was to keep silent about the bear, and he was too much afraid of the three 
boys’ fists to say anything about it. 

He preferred to go straight to bed, for he was too tired to eat. But he 
couldn’t go to sleep. He had received so many new impressions, he had borne 
so much anguish, and had to do so much work besides, he could think of 
nothing else. But now his grandmother came before his eyes again as she had 
prayed with him at evening and had been so kind to him, and everything she 
had told him. He wanted so much to pray, it seemed to him as if his 
grandmother was near and told him the dear Lord would always comfort him 
if he prayed, and that comfort he was so anxious to have. 

He was so troubled, when he wondered if he could do his work the next 
day, so that the farmer would not be cross, and how his wife would be, for he 
was very much afraid of her, and how it would be with the boys, who forced 
him to make everything appear contrary to the truth. 

Then Sami began to pray and prayed for a long time, for he already began 
to feel comforted, because he could take refuge with the dear Lord and ask 
Him to help him, now that he had no one left in the world to whom he could 
speak and who could assist him. When at last his eyes closed from great 
weariness he dreamed he was sitting with his grandmother on the wall and 
above them all the birds were singing so loud and so joyfully that he had to 
sing with them: “Only trust the dear Lord!” 


CHAPTER FOURTH 


HARD TIMES 


The following morning Sami was awakened by loud tones, but it was no 
longer the birds singing; it was the farmer’s wife ordering the boys harshly to 
get up right away. She had already called them three times, and if this time 
they didn’t obey, their father would come. Then they all sprang out of bed and 
in a few minutes were down-stairs, where their father was already sitting at 
the table and would not have waited much longer. 

The day did not pass very differently from the one before, and thus passed 
a long series of days. There was already a change in the work. 

Sami, little by little, learned to do everything very well, for he took pains 
and followed his grandmother’s advice carefully. He always had something to 
do for the other boys still, so that he never finished his work a moment before 
supper-time. But he was no longer late. A change had also come about in this. 
Stöffi had learned that there was one thing Sami could not or would not do 
which he himself could do very well: he could not tell a lie. 

He had been late again a couple of times, but had never told the reason. 
Finally, however, the farmer had spoken harshly: 

“Now speak out, and tell why you can’t get through your work faster; you 
are quick enough when anyone is watching you.” 

Then Sami had accordingly told all the truth, and the father had threatened 
to beat the boys if they didn’t do their work themselves. Afterwards Stöffi had 
thrashed Sami to punish him, and had warned him that he would do it every 
time Sami complained of him. 

Sami had replied that he had never complained and didn’t want to do so, 
but when his father questioned him he could only tell him the truth. Stöffi 
tried to explain to him that it didn’t matter whether he told the truth or not, but 


here he found Sami more obstinate than he had expected, and no matter what 
fearful threats he hurled at him, he always said the same thing in the end: 

“But I shall do it.” 

This firmness was the result of Sami’s sure conviction that the dear Lord 
heard and knew everything and that lying was something wicked, which did 
not please Him. 

So Stöffi had to find some other way to get off from his work early and 
make Sami finish what he left. He found that all three could never dare 
abandon their work and leave it for Sami, but one of them might do so each 
evening, and he threatened to punish his brothers severely if they would not 
agree to this. Then there would always be three or four evenings in succession 
when Stöffi wanted to go away early; then the brothers had to stay and work, 
and this led to many a quarrel, with heavy blows which regularly fell upon 
Sami. 

So he never had any happy days. But every evening he could be alone with 
his thoughts of his grandmother, of all the beautiful bygone days and all the 
good words she had spoken to him. Nobody troubled him, or called to him, or 
pulled him then, as usually happened all day long. 

Thus the Summer and Autumn passed away, and a cold Winter had come. 
There was no more work to be done in the fields and meadows, but there were 
all sorts of things to be done to help the farmer in the barn and his wife in the 
house and the kitchen. This Sami had to do. 

Meanwhile their own three boys could go to school, which had now begun 
again, for they had to get some education. Sami could get that by and by. In 
the Summer he had acquired a good deal of quickness and now did his work 
so skilfully that the farmer said a couple of times: 

“T would not have believed it, for in the Summer he was always the last.” 

Sami now thought that everything would go easier than in the Summer, but 
something came which was much harder to bear than the extra burden of 
work, which was too much for the others. 

Every day the boys fought in the field outside, and Sami, as the smallest, 


always came off with the most blows. But that was the end of it, and when the 


boys came home at night no one thought any more about it. In the evening the 
three boys were assigned to the little room with the feeble light of a low oil 
lamp, to do their arithmetic for school, while Sami had to cut apples and pears 
for drying. From the first the three were angry because Sami had no 
arithmetic to do, and then one would accuse the other of taking the light away 
from him, and all three would scream that Sami didn’t need any at all for his 
work. Then one would pull the lamp one way, and another the other way, until 
it was upset and the oil would run over the table into Sami’s apples. Then 
there would be a really murderous tumult in the darkness; all hands would 
grope in the oil and one would always outcry the others. Then the mother 
would come in very cross and want to know who was always starting such 
mischief. Then one would blame the other, and finally the blame would fall 
on Sami, because he made the least noise. Usually the farmer too came in 
then, and his angry wife would always reply that she had indeed said the boy 
would be an apple of discord in the house, and a Winter like this they had 
never experienced. Often Sami had to endure many hard words and 
undeserved punishment. On such evenings he remained sleepless for a long 
time sitting on his bed. 

Then he would rack his brains as to how it could happen so, since his 
grandmother had told him that if he was God-fearing everything would 
happen for the best. That he should be so scolded and badly treated was not 
the best for him. He really wanted to be God-fearing and not forget that the 
dear Lord saw and heard everything. But Sami was still very young and could 
not know, what he later knew, that it is good for everyone if he learns early in 
life to bear hardship. Then when the evil days, which none escape, come 
again later on, he can cope with them bravely, because he knows them already 
and his strength has become hardened; and when the good days come he can 
enjoy them as no one else can who has never tasted the bad ones. 

At this time Sami knew nothing about this and almost never went to sleep 
without tears; indeed, he often wondered whether the birds were still calling 


up in the ash-trees: “Only trust in the dear Lord!” and if it were still true that 


everything would come out right. The only comfort for him was that his 
grandmother had told him so positively, and he held fast to that. 

It was a long, hard Winter. The snow lay so deep and immovable on the 
meadows and trees, that Sami often asked with anxiety in his heart, if it would 
ever entirely disappear, so that the meadows would be green again, and the 
flowers become alive. It was already April, and the cold white covering of 
snow still lay all around. Then a warm wind from the South blew all one night 
into the valley, and when on the next day a very warm rain fell, the obstinate 
snow melted into great brooks. Then came the sun and dried up all the brooks, 
and everywhere the new young grass sprang up over the meadows. 

The four boys came across the big street of the village and turned into the 
meadow. They were pulling along the cart, on which lay the cooking utensils 
which the farmer’s wife had just purchased at the annual fair in the village. 
The boys had followed their mother’s command to go slowly and carefully, so 
that nothing would be broken, for they knew very well that their mother set 
great store by these things, and it was worth while to follow her instructions. 

Now that they had come safely over the rough street and had turned into 
the meadow road, two pulling, two pushing, they wanted to rest a little while. 
They stopped under the first large pear-tree, stretched themselves out on the 
ground and looked up into the blue sky. In the pear-tree above, the birds were 
singing merrily together, and suddenly one piped up in the midst of the others, 
always the same note, exactly as if he had a special call to give. 

“There he is,” cried Sami, springing up from the ground with delight. Then 
he listened again, and again sounded the staccato call, clear and sharp above 
the singing of all the other birds. 

“Do you hear it? Do you hear it?” cried Sami in his delight. “Now he is 
calling again: “Trust! Trust! Trust! Trust!’ And then they all sing together: 
“Only trust the dear Lord!” 

“You are just talking nonsense!” exclaimed Stöffi to the happy Sami. “The 
bird is more knowing than you are. That is the rain bird; I know him well. He 
notices the rain-wind and is calling: ‘Shower! Shower! Shower!’ Then we 


know it is going to rain.” 


But Sami would not give up what was so dear to him and kept saying to 
himself: 

“But he is singing: “Trust! Trust! Trust! Trust!’” 

“Keep quiet!” continued Stöffi sharply to him. “You are nothing but a little 
tramp, who can’t do anything and doesn’t know anything and twists 
everything he hears.” 

Then the blood rose to Sami’s cheeks and the tears came into his eyes and, 
more courageously than usual towards Stöffi, he cried: 

“T don’t do that, but you have done it many times!” 

Then Stöffi sprang up and seized hold of Sami to throw him down; but in 
his anger Sami turned quite differently from usual, so that Stöffi had to call 
the others to help him. 

A great struggle ensued; the blows became more and more violent, first on 
one side and then on the other. Suddenly the cart was upset. A fearful 
cracking and crashing sounded, and a great heap of red, brown and white 
crockery lay on the ground. Dumb with fright, the boys stood and looked at 
the destruction. 

Stöffi was the first to recover himself. 

“We will say that a wheel came off the cart, and it suddenly fell down.” He 
immediately picked up a big stone in order to pound out the nail and take the 
wheel off from the axle. 

“T shall say just how it all happened, that we quarreled, and upset the 
wagon,” said Sami calmly. 

Then Steffi’s wrath rose to its height. 

“You traitor, you spy and mischief-maker!” he screamed. “You are nothing 
but a ragamuffin. We will force you.” 

“You cannot,” said Sami, “and you are no good either! If you were God- 
fearing, you would not want to lie so.” 

“Well, well,” they all screamed together, and shaking their fists in the most 
threatening way. “You needn’t say that. We are just exactly as God-fearing as 


you, and even much more so!” 


Suddenly a new thought came to Stöffi. He ran off with all his might, and 
Michael and Uli rushed after him. Sami saw that they were hurrying to the 
house; he followed slowly after. The farmer’s wife had come back to the 
house by a shorter way, and the farmer was just returning home too from the 
field, when the three boys came rushing along. The whole family was 
standing in great excitement at the door and all were talking loudly together 
and making threatening gestures, when Sami came along. He was met by the 
farmer, shaking his fist, and his wife threw such harsh words at him that he 
stood quite dumfounded. 

“That was the last straw,” she said, “that after all the kindness he had 
received he should tell them they were not God-fearing people.” 

Then the farmer joined in. Such talk was insolent from Sami, and it had 
been known for a long time how upright they were in his house, before such a 
scamp had come there and tried to show them the way. Then his wife began 
again and said Sami would have nothing more to do in her house; for he had 
brought nothing but trouble since he stepped into it; he could go to his room, 
and she would come right along. 

Sami was so surprised and confused by all the attacks and charges, that he 
had stood quite dumb until now. Now he wanted to explain how the cart had 
been upset, but the father said they knew everything already, and all he had to 
do was to go to his room. He obeyed. 

Soon the farmer’s wife came upstairs, packed Sami’s things together and 
tied them up again into a bundle, which was now much smaller than when he 
had brought it there, for some pieces of his old things had been worn out and 
were not replaced, and his grandmother’s clothes were no longer there. 

While she was packing the woman kept on talking very angrily about 
Sami’s wickedness and insolence, so that he now for the first time understood 
it all. The boys had stated that he had reproached them for not being God- 
fearing people; they had punished him for it, and through his resistance he 
had overturned the cart. Sami now tried to explain to the woman that it had 
not happened so, but she said she knew enough, threw his tied-up bundle 


beside his bed, and went out. 


Now for the first time Sami was able to think over what had happened to 
him and what was going to come. Then he was angry because he had to bear 
such injustice and not once have a chance to speak. And now he was driven 
out, or perhaps he would be sent to people where it would be even worse for 
him. Then he was so overcome with anger and fear and anguish, that he began 
to cry aloud and called out: 

“Yes, yes, Grandmother, you said if I was God-fearing everything would 
happen to me for the best; and I have been, and now it has happened this 
way!” 

But with the thought of his grandmother, there rose in his heart all the 
memories of his life with her, how they had wandered so peacefully through 
the meadows, and how beautiful it had been under those trees, how the birds 
had sung and the brook murmured, and suddenly Sami was mightily 
overcome, and he exclaimed: 

“Away! away! Over there! over there!” 

From that moment on a bright light rose in his heart. It was hope in a new 
life as beautiful as the first had been. Then Sami said his evening prayer 
gladly and fell asleep. 


CHAPTER FIFTH 


THE BIRDS ARE STILL SINGING 


The next morning when Sami sat at the table with the family, no one said a 
word to him. The farmer’s wife pushed a piece of bread towards his coffee- 
cup and made up an unfriendly face. The farmer was no different. The three 
boys looked sourly down at their coffee-cups, for they had no good 
consciences, and all three feared that their lies of the day before might yet be 
found out, if Sami should happen to speak. 

When they rose from the table, the farmer said shortly: 

“Get your bundle! I shall have to lose more time with you, until I have 
found a place for you, for surely no one will want you.” 

Since the night before a change had taken place in Sami. He no longer 
hung his head, as he had done almost always before from fear; he lifted it up 
and said: 

“I know already where I must go.” 

The farmer and his wife looked at each other in astonishment. 

“T want to go over the mountains,” he added. 

“Yes, that is best, that he should go back there, where he came from,” said 
the farmer’s wife quickly; “there will no doubt be someone going over there 
from the inn. Go quickly with him up there.” 

This seemed right to the farmer also. The leave-taking was as short as 
possible, and Sami was light-hearted when he started with his little bundle on 
his back away from his cousins’ house. 

At the inn, sure enough, they found a driver who was going with a big 
wood-wagon to Chateau d’ A‘ux. He was ready to take the boy with him and 
thought he would be able to find someone to take him farther, if the boy knew 
his way down there on the French side. The farmer said Sami had been 


brought up there and wanted to go back, he knew where. 


Now the driver was ready. Sami’s bundle was thrown into the wagon and 
the boy seated on it. 

“Good luck!” said the farmer, gave Sami his hand and went away. 

Then the driver swung himself up on his seat and the two strong horses 
started off. Although the wood-wagon was far less handsome and easy than 
the coach in which Sami had come, still he sat much happier in his hard seat 
than when he had left his grandmother lying so alone and had to go away, 
without knowing where. Now he was going home, where he knew everything 
and where everything was dear to him, every tree and every wall by the way; 
and although he wouldn’t see his grandmother any longer, he would find all 
the places where he had been with her and where it was more beautiful than 
anywhere else. With these thoughts a multitude of questions arose in Sami’s 
mind: Would everything be still the same as before? Would the ash-trees still 
be standing there by the wall? and the red and yellow flowers be growing on 
the hillside? And Sami had so much to think about that he didn’t notice how 
the time was passing. So he was very much astonished when the wagon 
stopped, for they had come to a large village, and the driver took firm hold of 
him, lifted him up and set him down on the street. Sami looked around him. 
They had stopped in front of an inn, above which a big brown bear stood for a 
sign and which was surrounded by all kinds of vehicles. But he couldn’t look 
around any longer, for the driver had already seized him again and lifted him 
together with his bundle into another team and then went away. Soon he came 
back with a large piece of bread and said: 

“There, eat; you still have far to go.” 

“Are we yet in Chateau d’ Æux?” asked Sami. 

“Yes, to be sure, but you are going farther,” was the reply; then the driver 
disappeared. 

Sami was now sitting in a small country wagon to which an enormous 
horse was harnessed. No one was as yet up in the high seat, but Sami was 
seated with his bundle back in the empty space on the floor. Then two big, 
stout men climbed up on the high seat, and they started away. After a short 


time Sami’s eyes closed involuntarily, he slipped off on the floor of the 


wagon, his head fell over on his bundle, and he sank into a deep sleep. When 
he woke again, he was still in the wagon on the floor, but everything was 
quiet around him; he did not hear the horse trotting; the wagon was no longer 
moving forward. It looked very strange all around him. He looked, and looked 
again, until he realized what had happened. The wagon was standing without 
horse or driver in a shed; they had forgotten Sami and left him lying there. 

“Where can I be?” Sami asked himself. The door of the shed stood open, 
and outside there was bright sunshine. Sami climbed down from his sleeping- 
place, stepped outside and went a little way farther around the house, which 
stood directly in front of the shed. Then he knew everything about it — there 
stood the house with the garden, where he had taken the beautiful coach; right 
before him was the railway station — he was in Aigle again. Only a little way 
farther in the train and he would be at home! 

Then it came to Sami that here he could no longer talk with the people, for 
now he was among the French. But he knew what to do. He still had the little 
bag with his grandmother’s money. He ran to the place where the people were 
getting their tickets, laid a piece of money in front of the little window, and 
said: “La Tour!” 

Immediately he had his ticket; he sprang into the train, which was already 
standing outside, and crouched down quickly in his corner, the very same 
corner where he had sat before with Herr Malon. He knew all the names 
which were called out at the stations; nearer and nearer he came — now— 
“La Tour!” He jumped down and ran to the right across the fields, then to the 
left up the hill. He knew every tree along the way. Now — there stood the 
wall, there stood the ash-trees and their tops were waving to and fro. 
Underneath, the clear brook was murmuring, and above, on the hillside, the 
bright sun was shining on the big golden primroses and the red anemones. It 
was all exactly as it had been before! Moreover, above — oh, that was the 
most beautiful of all! — up in the ash-trees the birds were piping and singing 
as loudly and as merrily as ever and, to be sure, there was the chief singer, the 
finch. “Trust! Trust! Trust! Trust!” sounded his clear song, and all the birds 


joined in with their warbling and rejoiced loudly: 


“Only trust the dear Lord!” 

Sami was so overcome because everything was still exactly the same as he 
had known it before, that he stood speechless for a long time and listened, 
looking around him and listening again. It seemed so good to him and he had 
never felt such happiness in his heart since that evening when he had sat there 
with his grandmother. Now his grandmother rose so vividly before him, that 
he suddenly threw himself down on the wall and wept. She was no longer 
there, and would come back to him no more. But all the good words she had 
spoken to him here that evening rose vividly in his heart, and it seemed as if 
he distinctly heard her talking again, and as if she must really be quite near 
and see him. 

Sami straightened himself up again, sat a while longer listening, and then 
began to think what he should do. At first he wanted to go to Malon and ask 
him if he could work for him, perhaps get out the weeds in his vineyard. But 
he could not explain to him why he was there again; they would not 
understand each other and Malon might think he had done something wrong 
and had been sent away for it by his cousin. But perhaps the woman who 
always gave mending to his grandmother would set him to work in her 
garden. She lived down below, near the Lake. He jumped down from the wall. 
Once more he looked at the hillside, and up into the tree, but he could come 
here again; he was here and could stay here. 

On the way he thought how he could explain to the woman what he wanted 
to do for her. He would bend down and show her how he could pull up the 
weeds; then he would show her by a gesture that he knew how to hoe. 

There stood already the old castle of La Tour before him, with its two high, 
weather-beaten towers, which he had looked at so many times. All around and 
high up thick ivy covered the old walls, and above them multitudes of merry 
birds were chirping. Sami had to stop and listen to their happy singing for a 
while, then he went along by the high old wall around the courtyard, for he 
wanted to see if it was still the same as before down below in the lonely place 
where the water kept falling on the old stones and singing a gentle song. He 


had once stood there a long time with his grandmother. There lay the place 


before him, but it was not lonely. A big wagon was standing there, with a grey 
cover stretched over it. No horse stood in front of it, but a thin nag was 
nibbling the hedge, and this evidently belonged to the wagon. Near the old 
castle tower a fire was blazing merrily; a man was sitting by it, hammering 
with all his might. Close by him four little children were crawling around on 
the ground. Sami stood still at this unexpected sight, then came slowly a little 
nearer. Then he heard the man warning the children not to come so near the 
fire. This he was doing in Sami’s own language, exactly as all the people in 
Zweisimmen had spoken. This gave courage to Sami; he came along quite 
near, and watched the man mend a hole in an old pan. 

“Does it please you?” asked the man, after Sami had looked on attentively 
for some time. The boy answered by nodding his head. 

“Are you French, that you can’t talk?” asked the man again. 

Sami then said he could talk, but not at all in French, but he was glad that 
the tinker spoke German, because otherwise he would not be able to 
understand anyone there. 

“Whom do you belong to?” asked the man again. 

“Nobody,” answered Sami. 

Then the man wanted to know where he had come from and why he had 
come among the French. Sami told him his history, and how he had only 
come there again that morning. 

“And now don’t you know at all what you are going to do, and where you 
are going?” asked the man. 

Sami said he did not. 

“If I knew that you would do something, and not just stand around and 
look in the air, I would give you work,” continued the man, “but such stray 
waifs as you are not willing to do anything.” 

Meanwhile a woman had come from the wagon. She had heard her 
husband’s last words. 

“Take him,” she said. “What work is there for him? He might run errands; 
all boys can do that. I never get through with the running about and the four 


bawlers, and the cooking besides; take him!” 


“Well, stay here,” said the man; “you can carry the pan back; it is very 
good that you know the way.” 

Sami had suddenly found a place; he did not himself know how, but he 
was very glad about it. Quite content, he started out with his pan and did 
exactly as the tinker had told him. He wandered through the long street of La 
Tour, went into every house and showed his mended pan. He made significant 
gestures, to make the people understand that he would like to get more 
articles to mend. This he did so eagerly and earnestly that most of the people 
burst out laughing, and this put them in such good humor that they always 
found a pan or a kettle with a hole in it which they handed him to be repaired. 

Thus in a short time Sami had collected as much old stuff as he was able to 
carry, and could now take his pan to the house pointed out to him, where it 
belonged. Then he turned back. 
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“Such stray waifs as you are not willing to do anything?’ 


The tinker was very much pleased with Sami’s harvest and his wife said 
very kindly, if he kept on doing like that, he would get along all right, but he 
must sit down at once and have some supper. The four little children were no 
longer there. Sami guessed that they were lying out in the wagon asleep. On 
the fire a pot was now standing. It was bubbling merrily inside and from 
under the cover came forth a very inviting odor. Sami had never been so 
hungry in his life before, for he had had nothing the whole day but the rest of 
the piece of bread which the driver had given him the day before in Chateau 
d’ Aux. 

The woman took the cover off the pot and filled three dishes with the 
good-smelling soup. Each of the three now placed his dish before him on the 
ground, and the meal began. 


Nothing had ever tasted so good to Sami in all his life as this soup. It was 
not a thin soup, it was as thick as pulp, of cooked peas and potatoes, and with 
this quite large lumps of meat came into his spoon. 

When he had finished, the woman said: 

“You can go to sleep whenever you want to. In the back of the wagon there 
is room, and your bundle will make a good pillow.” 

This seemed a little strange to Sami, and he said: 

“Must I sleep in my clothes?” 

The woman thought he would find that he would not be too warm in the 
night. He would be ready all the sooner in the morning. Then he could wash 
his face quickly down in the lake and be all in order again for the next day. 

Sami was tired. He went immediately to the wagon and climbed up from 
the back, and was able to slip in under the big cover. There was a little room 
where he could lie down, and next him came the four little children, one after 
another. Sami sat down and said his evening prayer. Then he thought of his 
grandmother for a while, and what she would say if she could see him thus in 
the wagon, and know that he would have to sleep all the time in his clothes, 
and if only she could see how it looked in the wagon, so dirty and in disorder. 
She had been so neat and orderly about everything and had kept him so clean 
from a baby up. But she had never spoken to him about this, as about other 
things which he must avoid, and perhaps the people were quite God-fearing; 
then he ought to stay with them. That would be as his grandmother wished. 
Then he placed his bundle under his head, and went peacefully to sleep. 


CHAPTER SIXTH 


SAMI SINGS TOO 


Sami had now been working five days for the tinker, and had passed his 
nights in the wagon. He was well treated, for the man and his wife were 
pleased with him. Every day Sami dragged along such a pile of old pans, pots 
and kettles, that they both wondered where he found them. His grandmother 
had not charged him in vain to do everything he had to do as well as he 
possibly could, because the dear Lord always saw what he was doing. 

He never loitered on the way, and if awoman was going to send him away 
quickly and would not listen to him, then he looked at her so beseechingly 
that she would find an old pan somewhere and bring it out. From morning till 
night he ran with the greatest zeal, in order to get as much work as possible 
for his master, and the praise he won every evening he enjoyed as much as the 
savoury soup which followed. 

Nevertheless Sami was not very well contented. Every evening as he sat in 
the wagon, he had to think what his grandmother would say to all the dirt 
around him, and things pleased him less and less. The woman did not do for 
the little children as his grandmother had done for him. All four crawled 
around in the dirt and looked so that Sami didn’t care to have anything to do 
with them. If they cried they were knocked this way and that, and at night the 
woman took up one after another from the ground, put it in the wagon, pulled 
the dirty grey blanket over them and went away again. 

The largest boy could talk quite well. He could have learned a little prayer 
long before this, but the woman never taught him any. 

Such a homesickness for his grandmother now arose in Sami’s heart every 
evening that he had to bury his head deep in his bundle, so that no one would 


hear him sob. 


Often on his expeditions he would come near the wall, under the ash-trees, 
but he never went over to it, for he had to work and did not dare sit idle and 
listen to the birds. But every time he had looked longingly there and sent a 
whistle from a distance as greeting to the birds. 

From the old house on the hillside, from which one could look down at the 
ash-trees and the wall, he had brought a little kettle to the tinker, and was 
delighted at the thought of taking it back again, for then he could look down 
there for a moment and perhaps hear the birds. 

Two days had passed, and Sami hoped that on the following day the little 
kettle would be ready. When he returned that evening to the fire with his last 
collection, the tinker was sitting thoughtfully there, turning the little kettle 
round and round in his hands. His wife was looking over his shoulders and 
both were scrutinizing the old kettle as if it were something unusual. 

“It is as like the other as if it were its brother,” said the wife. “You know 
how the man said you must not spoil the pictures scratched on it, and on that 
account he gave you so much more for it. Here are exactly the same figures 
on this, and the nose in front has just the same curve as the other, which he 
would not have mended for fear it would be spoiled.” 

“T see it all, surely,” said the man, “but I don’t know what can be done 
about it. With the other one I could say, it couldn’t be mended any more, for it 
looked much worse than this, and the people didn’t know that the old stuff 
was worth anything, and I wouldn’t have believed it was myself.” 

“They won’t know either. The boy brought the kettle from the old house up 
there. They only know the ground they hoe, but not such a thing as this. Just 
say it can’t be mended any more, it is not good for anything, and give them 
something for the copper. They will be satisfied enough. If we go back to 
Bern we will take it to the man, who will give eighty francs for it.” 

“That is true. We can do that,” said the man, delighted; “perhaps they 
won’t want anything for the kettle when they know they can’t use it any more. 
Come, Sami,” he called to the boy, who stood staring at them on the other 
side of the fire, and had heard and understood everything— “come here, I 


want to tell you something.” 


Sami obeyed. 

“Run quickly up to the old house, where you brought the little kettle from, 
and say it isn’t good for anything, that it can’t be mended any more.” 

Sami, filled with horror, stared at the man. “Now hurry up and go along,” 
said his wife, who was still standing there; “you understand well enough what 
you have to do.” 

Sami continued looking at the man without moving, as if he really had not 
understood his words. 

“What is the matter with you? Why don’t you hurry along?” snarled the 
man to him. 

“I can’t do that. You are not God-fearing if you do such a thing as that,” 
said Sami. 

“What is it to you, what I do? Be quick and go along!” commanded the 
tinker, and his wife screamed angrily: 

“Do you think a little beggar like you is going to tell us what is God- 
fearing? We ought to know much better than you! Will you do at once what 
you are told, or not?” 

Sami did not stir. 

“Will you go and do what I told you, or—” 

The man raised his hand high up. Sami was pale with fright. Suddenly he 
turned around, ran to the wagon, took his bundle out, and ran with all his 
might up the road, turned to the right between the high walls and rushed on 
into the open field. Not a moment did he stop running, until he had reached 
the ash-trees. The spot was like a place of refuge to him. Breathless, he sat 
down on the wall. The twilight was already coming on and it was perfectly 
still all around. No one had run after him as he feared. He was quite alone. 

Now he began to think. It was all done so quickly that he had only now 
come to his senses. Yes, it was right that he had run away, for what he had to 
do was something wrong, and he had to come away because they were not 
God-fearing. It surely would seem right to his grandmother that he had done 
this. But where should he go now? The people had all gone home from the 


fields, perhaps were already asleep. Up in the ash-trees not one little bird 


made a single sound. They were surely all in their nests and fast asleep. If the 
dear Lord kept them up there in the trees safe from all harm, so that they 
could sleep so well, He would surely protect him too under the trees. In this 
spot he always had the feeling that his grandmother was nearer to him than 
anywhere else, and this gave him confidence. So he laid himself down under 
the tree quite trustfully and immediately after he had ended his evening 
prayer, his eyes closed, for the brook was murmuring such a beautiful slumber 
song under the ash-trees there. 

Golden sunshine was streaming in Sami’s eyes when he awoke. Above 
him all the birds were warbling their morning song up into the blue sky. It 
sounded like pure thanksgiving and delight. It awakened in Sami’s heart the 
same tones, and he had to sing praise and thanksgiving, for the dear Lord had 
protected him too so well through the night and let His golden sun shine on 
him again. With a clear voice Sami joined in the glad chorus and sang a hymn 
of praise and thanksgiving, the only one he knew: 

“Last night Summer breezes blew: — All the flowers awake anew,” 

And when he had come to the end, he sang like the merry finch with all his 
might: 

“Trust! Trust! Trust! Trust! Only trust the dear Lord!” 

The song had awakened in Sami new assurance that he would find a piece 
of bread and some worthy work. This he wanted to look for now, for his 
grandmother had not impressed it upon him in vain from his earliest days, that 
in the morning after praying one should immediately go to work. So Sami 
started off. 

He did not go down to the Lake this day, lest he should come near the 
tinker. With his bundle under his arm he wandered up the gradually rising 
field road. Where this crossed the narrow street, leading over to Clarens, Sami 
met a child’s carriage which a girl was pushing in front of her. She wore a 
spotless white cap and a white apron. Over the carriage, too, was spread a 
snow-white cover, and out from under it peeped a little head with bright 


golden hair and a little white hat on it. 


This unusual neatness and the smart appearance of the carriage attracted 
Sami very much and he followed along the same way. On the white carriage 
robe was worked a wreath of blue silk, but not of flowers. It was of strange 
figures. The shining blue silk on the white cloth looked so beautiful that Sami 
could not keep his eyes away from it. Suddenly it became plain to him that 
the strange figures were letters, but he had never seen any like them in his 
life. Their appearance captivated him more and more. Then he began to try to 
see if he couldn’t spell them out and perhaps read the words. He tried as hard 
as he could, but it was difficult. Sami kept beginning over again from the first. 


Finally he made out all the words. It was a proverb which read thus: 


“So let the little angels sing: 


This child is safe beneath our wing.” 


This proverb reminded him so much of his grandmother; he didn’t know 
why, but it seemed to him as if she had prayed exactly like this over his bed. 
The tears came to his eyes, and yet it seemed so good, just as if he had found 
his home again. The girl now turned suddenly to the left from the road, and 
went through the high iron gate which stood open, and led into a wide 
courtyard. Great, ancient plane-trees stood inside and cast their broad shade 
over the sunny courtyard. A large flower garden surrounded the high stone 
house, which looked forth from behind the trees. 

Sami followed the carriage into the courtyard. It stopped under the trees. 

“What do you want here? That is the way out,” said the girl impatiently to 
Sami, pointing so plainly to the gate that Sami would have understood the 
meaning of her words even if her language had been foreign. But it was surely 
German, and he had understood it all very well, although he could not speak 
like that himself. His grandmother had told him that there were people who 
spoke just like the reading in the books. 

Sami did not reply, and the girl did not wait for him. She snatched the child 


quickly out of the carriage, took the beautiful robe over her arm, and went 


into the house. 

Meanwhile a little girl had come out of the house and was standing at some 
distance gazing at Sami with two big eyes. Now she came quickly forward, 
jumped nimbly into the empty carriage, and said: 

“Come, give me a ride!” 

“Where?” asked Sami. 

“Out there along the road, and far, far away!” 

Sami obeyed immediately. For a long while he trotted along without 
stopping. The little girl seemed to enjoy the ride. She looked so eagerly 
around with her bright eyes on every side, as if she couldn’t see enough. Then 
they came to a meadow thick with flowers. 

“Hold still! Hold still!” cried the little one suddenly, and sprang with a big 
jump out of the low carriage. 

“Now we must have all the flowers, every single one! Come!” 

And the little girl was already in the midst of the grass, stamping bravely 
forward. But Sami said quite prudently: 

“You mustn’t go so into the grass. It is forbidden. But see, if we go around 
outside and take all the flowers you can reach, there will be a big bunch.” 

The little one came out, for she knew that she ought not to do what was 
forbidden. Then the flowers were gathered according to Sami’s advice, but the 
little companion soon had enough of such exertion, seated herself on the 
ground and said: 

“Come, sit down by me. But you must not speak French to me. I have to 
learn that with Madame Laurent, but I would rather speak German, and you 
must do so too.” 

“T don’t speak French, I don’t know how,” replied Sami; “but I can’t speak 
like you either.” 

“Where do you come from then, if you don’t speak German and don’t 
speak French?” the little one wanted to know. 

Sami thought for a moment, then he said: 


“First I came from Chailly and then from Zweisimmen.” 


“No, no,” interrupted the little one warmly. “People are never from two 
places, only from one. I am from Berlin, in Germany, you see. Then Papa 
bought an estate and now we are living on Lake Geneva. What is your 
name?” 

Sami told her. 

“And my name is Betti. Why did you come into the courtyard when Tina 
wanted to send you out?” 

Sami had to think for a while, then he said: 

“Because those words were on the robe, I knew they were God-fearing 
people where it belonged, and my grandmother told me I must stay with such 
people and never go away, for I should learn nothing but good from them.” 

“Must you stay with us now, and never go away again?” asked little Betti 
eagerly. 

“Yes, I think so,” answered Sami. “Perhaps I can weed the garden.” 

“That is right,” said Betti, delighted. “You see, Tina will not take me in the 
carriage; she says I am too big. Will you take me every day in the carriage to 
the meadow for ever so many hours?” 

“Yes, indeed, I will do that gladly,” promised Sami, “and you shall have all 
the flowers. Then I will take you besides to the trees where all the birds sing 
‘Only trust the dear Lord!’ and where the finch cries so loud above them all: 
“Trust! Trust! Trust! Trust!’ Have you heard him too?” 

At this description little Betti’s eyes grew bigger and brighter with 
expectation. 

“Come now, let’s go right away to the birds,” she exclaimed, jumped up 
and ran in haste to the carriage. 

Sami followed. 

At this moment Tina, with a very red face, came running up from below. 
Her looks did not portend anything good. 

“So I have found you at last,” she cried angrily from a distance. 
“Everybody is running around looking for you — your three brothers, the 
servants, the coachman — everybody! I have run myself half dead for you. Sit 


down in the carriage, you naughty little thing. The little tramp can go where 


he likes. No, he must come back again; his bundle is lying in the courtyard. 
So he can pull the carriage if he has to come with us.” 

Little Betti did not seem very much frightened by this lively speech. She 
climbed quickly into the carriage and said gaily: “Go ahead, Sami!” 

He obeyed quite crushed, for now he could only return for his bundle; then 
he would have to go away again, and he had so firmly believed this was the 
place where he was to stay according to his grandmother’s advice, and it had 
pleased him so much. He had started out in the morning full of trust from the 
song of the birds, and now he was returning very down-hearted the same way. 

When the three on their way home came to the courtyard, a tall man was 
standing there, looking out up and down the road; a lady was coming out of 
the house and going in again very restlessly, and three young boys were 
running first one way and then another, screaming at the top of their voices: 

“She is nowhere to be seen! She is nowhere to be seen!” 

But there she was, drawn by Sami, just coming into the courtyard. Before 
any question, reproach or accusation could be heard in regard to the unlawful 
expedition, Betti had run straight to her Papa, and in his delight that she was 
safely there again, he had taken her in his arms, and with the greatest 
eagerness she said: 

“He will take me every day in the carriage, Papa, the whole day long, if I 
like, and bring all the flowers to me, because I must not go in the high grass. 
And he must always stay with us, because his grandmother knew about it, 
and, Papa, think, he knows birds that sing a whole song, and the finch sings 
above them all: “Trust! Trust!’ We were going right to see them when Tina 
came and we had to come home. But now we can go, can’t we, Papa, right 
away? Sami will take me there again; he isn’t tired yet. Only say yes, Papa.” 

“Your story is wonderful,” said her Papa, laughing. “Where is the little 
coachman whom you have engaged and who, according to his grandmother’s 
advice, must stay with us?” 

Meanwhile the three brothers had come running along and, together with 
their mother, stood near their father under the gateway, so that Sami, who 


with his bundle on his arm was trying to go out, could not pass through, and 


had betaken himself very quietly to a corner of the courtyard. The master of 
the house now placed his daughter on the ground and looked towards the boy. 
But he was already surrounded, for during their little sister’s story the three 
brothers had made their examination and calculation and then had turned to 
the boy. Nine-year-old Edward had decided with satisfaction that Sami was 
the one he had for a long time needed, for since the donkey, which had been 
given to him at Christmas, had overturned him and his little cart three times 
running, his father had forbidden him to drive out again without the 
coachman, Johann. But when Edward wanted to go out driving Johann was 
always occupied some other way, and when Johann announced that he could 
go it didn’t suit Edward at all. Now Sami was found, an attendant whom he 
could call whenever he wanted him. 

Eleven-year-old Karl was an enthusiastic archer, but to have to be always 
running after his arrows after they were shot and to hunt for them was very 
irksome to him. Suddenly someone was found whom he could make use of to 
hunt for his arrows. 

Fourteen-year-old Arthur had permission to sail in his boat on the lake, but 
he needed some one to steer for him. Now here was a satisfactory boy, on the 
spot, whom he could teach, and have to steer for him. So it happened that 
there was a great uproar when their Papa drew near the group in the corner of 
the courtyard. 

“Keep him, Papa, I have enough work for him to do!” cried Arthur, while 
Karl’s voice was heard above his screaming: 

“Let him stay here, Papa, please, I need him so much!” 

But Edward’s piercing voice was heard above the other two: 

“Papa, he can drive the donkey, he must stay with us, then Johann won’t 
need to come with me any longer!” 

And in the midst of all sounded Betti’s high little voice, untiringly: 
“Can we go to see the birds now, Papa? Can we go now to the birds?” 
Then Papa turned away from the noisy group and said, laughing: 


“My dear wife, what do you say to this whole story?” 


The lady addressed had until now listened silently and watched Sami, 
whose eyes grew brighter and brighter the louder the children begged for him 
to stay. She looked at him kindly and said first of all she would like to know 
from him where he came from, and what the story which Betti told about his 
grandmother meant; he ought to tell where he had been living hitherto, who 
his parents were and who his grandmother was. 

The kind lady had inspired Sami with great confidence and he now told 
from the beginning all that he knew about his life up to the present moment, 
and also how he had come into the courtyard, on account of the proverb, 
which led him to believe that here lived the people with whom he should stay. 

When Sami came to an end, the lady turned to her husband and said: 

“Tt is the dear Lord who has led him here. We cannot send him away!” 

The children all shouted together for joy. 

“Can we go to the birds now, Papa? Right away?” repeated Betti with 
irrepressible eagerness. 

“By and by, by and by,” said her father, soothingly. “Sami is going with me 
first up to Chailly, to show me where Herr Malon lives. I want to talk with 
him. When we come back, we will see what to do first.” 

The mother understood that her husband wanted to have Herr Malon’s 
assurance that everything Sami had told was true, and held back the children, 
who all four were anxious to explain immediately to Sami what they desired 
of him. 

“But bring him back again, Papa!” cried Betti following after them as they 
started away. 

Herr Malon was very much surprised to see Sami again, and moreover in 
such company, for he recognized the master of the plane-tree estate at once. 
After the first greeting Sami was sent out doors for a little, and this delighted 
him very much, for now he could look at the garden again and the crooked 
maple-tree, under which he had so often sat with his grandmother. 

Herr Malon assured his guest that all Sami’s words were correct and 


besides gave a description of Old Mary Ann, her fidelity and 


conscientiousness, so that the gentleman was very glad to have such good 
news to carry to his wife. 

A loud shout of delight welcomed them on their return, and still louder was 
the applause, when their father announced that Sami was henceforth to remain 
in the house and be the children’s playmate. 

Sami did not know what to make of it. Since his grandmother’s death, no 
one had shown the slightest pleasure in his presence; on the contrary 
everywhere he had felt as if he were tolerated only out of pity, and now he 
was received with loud rejoicing by the children of a house to which he had 
been more attracted than anywhere else before, and where his grandmother 
would be glad to see him; of that he was sure. His heart was so overflowing 
with joy that he wanted to sing aloud and give praise and thanksgiving 
evermore like the finch: 

“Trust! Trust! Only trust the dear Lord!” 
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It is now ten years since Sami entered the plane-tree estate. Whoever passes 
by there on a beautiful Spring day will surely stand still at the high iron 
gateway and listen for a little, for there is seldom heard such a merry song as 
sounds from the thick branches of the planetrees. Up in the tree sits the young 
gardener pruning the branches. At the same time he sings continually, like the 
merriest finch, and carols loudest the end of his song, accompanied by all the 
birds: 

“Only trust the dear Lord!” 

The young gardener is Sami. At first he received a good knowledge of 
reading, writing and arithmetic with the children of the house; later, according 
to his great wish, he was trained as a gardener of the estate. But he is now not 
only gardener, he has much more to oversee about the estate than any one 
would imagine. Arthur, who has just finished his studies, is still an ardent 
sailor. Without Sami, no trip is possible, and Arthur is apt to say: 

“Without God’s help and Sami’s assistance I should have been drowned 


twenty times.” 


When Karl comes from the university in his vacation, his first question is, 
“Where is Sami?” and this he asks numberless times every day, for without 
him he can never get ready. He alone knows where to find everything Karl 
needs in vacation-time for his amusements, from his old bow and quiver up to 
his riding whip and gun. 

Edward has now given up his donkey cart and instead is interested in 
strange animals, which have their dwelling-place in the back of the courtyard 
and often make a great spectacle there. He owns two marmots, two parrots 
and a monkey. No one could manage these and keep them in order but Sami, 
and he does it so well and so successfully that Edward often exclaims: 

“Without Sami everything we have would go to ruin, animals and people, 
the animals for want of proper care and the people from anger over it.” 

But Betti still remains Sami’s greatest friend. She can call him at any hour 
of the day she pleases, Sami is immediately on the spot, and Betti knows he is 
more devoted than any one else and besides can keep secrets like a stone. No 
one knows how many little notes he has to carry every week to the 
neighbouring estates. Sami will not tell, for her brothers would laugh at their 
sister Betti’s endless correspondence which she has with numerous girl 
friends around on all the estates. Sami is her most devoted friend, for he 
would run through fire and water for her without hesitation. He never forgets 
what persuasive words in his behalf Betti used with her father, when, broken- 
hearted, he was going to fetch his bundle and go away again. 

The youngest, Ella, with golden curls, who has taken over the donkey and 
cart from her brother Edward, is entrusted to Sami’s especial care when she 
desires to go for a drive. Whenever she brings out her white robe to spread 
over her knees, Sami’s eyes sparkle with delight and thankfulness as he 
remembers how the proverb led him to his good fortune, and still more at the 
memory of his grandmother, who brought about all this good, and whom he 
never forgets. 

When, recently, a lady, owning one of the neighbouring estates, proposed 
to Herr von K. to transfer his merry gardener to her, merely because the 


servants in her house had sullen faces, he replied: 


“You can have him, just as much as you can have one of my own children, 
if you should try to entice one away. Sami is the most faithful, trustworthy, 
conscientious person who has ever come in my way. I can leave my whole 
house and go wherever I will, I know that everything will be taken care of, as 
if I stood by. This is so because Sami has another Master besides me, before 
whose eyes he performs all his work. The dear Lord himself sent my glad- 
hearted Sami to me, and I esteem him. He belongs to my house, and it shall 
remain his home!” 


Toni, the Little Woodcarver 
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CHAPTER FIRST 


AT HOME IN THE LITTLE STONE HUT 


Ks 


HIGH UP IN the Bernese Oberland, quite a distance above the meadow- 
encircled hamlet of Kandergrund, stands a little lonely hut, under the shadow 
of an old fir-tree. Not far away rushes down from the wooded heights of rock 
the Wild brook, which in times of heavy rains, has carried away so many 
rocks and bowlders that when the storms are ended a ragged mass of stones is 
left, through which flows a swift, clear stream of water. Therefore the little 
dwelling near by this brook is called the stone hut. 

Here lived the honest day-laborer Toni, who conducted himself well in 
every farm-house, where he went to work, for he was quiet and industrious, 
punctual at his tasks, and reliable in every way. 

In his hut at home he had a young wife and a little boy, who was a joy to 
both of them. Near the hut in the little shed was the goat, the milk of which 
supplied food for the mother and child, while the father received his board 
through the week on the farms where he worked from morning until night. 
Only on Sunday was he at home with his wife and little Toni. The wife 
Elsbeth, kept her little house in good order; it was narrow and tiny, but it 
always looked so clean and cheerful that every one liked to come into the 
sunny room, and the father, Toni, was never so happy as when he was at home 
in the stone hut with his little boy on his knee. 

For five years the family lived in harmony and undisturbed peace. 
Although they had no abundance and little worldly goods, they were happy 
and content. The husband earned enough, so they did not suffer want, and 
they desired nothing beyond their simple manner of life, for they loved each 
other and their greatest delight was little Toni. 

The little boy grew strong and healthy and with his merry ways delighted 


his father’s heart, when he remained at home on Sundays, and sweetened all 


his mother’s work on week-days, when his father was away until late in the 
evening. 

Little Toni was now four years old and already knew how to be helpful in 
all sorts of small ways, in the house and the goat’s shed and also in the field 
behind the hut. From morning until night he tripped happily behind his 
mother for he was as content as the little birds up in the old fir-tree. 

When Saturday night came the mother scrubbed and cleaned with doubled 
energy, to finish early, for on that day the father was through his work earlier 
than other days, and she always went with little Toni by the hand, part way to 
meet him. This was a great delight to the child. He now knew very well how 
one task followed another in the household. When his mother began to scrub, 
he jumped around in the room, with delight and cried out again and again: 
“Now we are going for Father! Now we are going for Father!” until the 
moment came when his mother took him by the hand and started along. 

Saturday evening had come again in the lovely month of May. Outdoors 
the birds in the trees were singing merrily up to the blue sky; indoors the 
mother was cleaning busily, in order to get out early into the golden evening, 
and meanwhile now outside, now in the house, little Toni was hopping around 
and shouting: 

“Now we are going for Father!” 

It was not long before the work was finished. The mother put on her shawl, 
tied on her best apron and stepped out of the house. 

Toni jumped for joy and ran three times around his mother, then seized her 
hand and shouted once more: 

“Now we are going for Father!” 

Then he tripped along beside his mother in the lovely, sunny evening. They 
wandered to the Wild brook, over the wooden bridge, which crosses it, and 
came to the narrow foot-path, winding up through the flower-laden meadows 
to the farm where the father worked. 

The last rays of the setting sun fell across the meadows and the sound of 
the evening bells came up from Kandergrund. 

The mother stood still and folded her hands. 


“Lay your hands together Toneli,” she said, “it is the Angelus.” 

The child obeyed. 

“What must I pray, Mother?” he asked. 

“Give us and all tired people a blessed Sunday! Amen!” said the mother 
devoutly. 

Toneli repeated the prayer. Suddenly he screamed: “Father is coming!” 

Down from the farm some one was running as fast as he could come. 

“That is not Father,” said his mother, and both went towards the running 
man. When they met, the man stood still and said, gasping: 

“Don’t go any farther, turn around, Elsbeth. I came straight to you, for 
something has happened.” 

“Oh, my God!” cried the woman in the greatest anguish, “has something 
happened to Toni?” 

“Yes, he was with the wood-cutters, and then he was struck. They have 
brought him back; he is lying up at the farm-but don’t go up there,” he added, 
holding Elsbeth fast, for she wanted to start off as soon as she heard the news. 

“Not go up?” she said quickly. “I must go to him; I must help him and see 
about bringing him home.” 

“You cannot help him, he is — he is already dead,” said the messenger in 
an unsteady voice. Then he turned and ran back again, glad to have the 
message off his mind. 

Elsbeth threw herself down on a stone by the way, unable to stand or to 
walk. She held her apron before her face and burst into weeping and sobbing, 
so that Toneli was distressed and frightened. He pressed close to his mother 
and began to cry too. 

It was already dark, when Elsbeth finally came to herself and could think 
of her child. The little one was still sitting beside her on the ground, with both 
hands pressed to his eyes, and sobbing pitifully. His mother lifted him up. 

“Come, Toneli, we must go home; it is late,” she said, taking him by the 
hand. 

But he resisted. 


“No, no, we must wait for Father!” he said and pulled his mother back. 


Again she could not keep back the tears. “Oh, Toneli, Father will come no 
more,” she said, stifling her sobs; “he is already enjoying the blessed Sunday, 
we prayed for, for the weary. See, the dear Lord has taken him to Heaven; it is 
so beautiful there, he will prefer to stay there.” 

“Then we will go too,” replied Toneli, starting 

“Yes, yes, we shall go there too,” promised his mother, “but now we must 
first go home to the stone hut,” and without a word she went with the little 
one back to the silent cottage. 

The proprietor of the Matten farm sent word to Elsbeth the following day 
that he would do everything necessary for her husband, and so she need not 
come until it was time for the service, for she would not recognize her 
husband. He sent her some money in order that she would not have too much 
care in the next few days, and promised to think of her later on. 

Elsbeth did as he advised and remained at home until the bells in 
Kandergrund rang for the service. Then she went to accompany her husband 
to his resting place. 

Sad and hard days came for Elsbeth. She missed her good, kind husband 
everywhere, and felt quite lost without him. Besides, cares came now which 
she had known little about before, for her husband had had his good, daily 
work. But now she felt sometimes as if she would almost despair. She had 
nothing but her goat and the little potato field behind the cottage, and from 
these she had to feed and clothe herself and the little one, and besides furnish 
rent for the little house. 

Elsbeth had only one consolation, but one that always supported her when 
pain and care oppressed her; she could pray, and although often in the midst 
of tears, still always with the firm belief that the dear Lord would hear her 
supplication. 

When at night she had put little Toni in his tiny bed she would kneel down 
beside him and repeat aloud the old hymn, which now came from the depths 


of her heart, as never before: 


Oh, God of Love, oh Father-heart, 
In whom my trust is founded, 
I know full well how good Thou art — 


E’en when by grief Iam wounded. 


Oh Lord, it surely can not be 
That Thou wilt let me languish 
In hopeless depths of misery, 


And live in tears of anguish. 


Oh Lord, my soul yearns for thine aid 
In this dark vale of weeping; 

For thee I’ve waited, hoped and prayed 
Assured of thy safe keeping. 


Lord let me bear whate’er thy Love 
May send of grief or sorrow, 
Until Thou, in thy Heaven above 


Make dawn a brighter morrow. 


And in the midst of her urgent praying, the mother’s tears flowed 
abundantly, and little Toni, deeply moved in his heart by his mother’s 
weeping and earnest prayer, kept his hands folded and wept softly too. 

So the time passed. Elsbeth struggled along and little Toni was able to help 
her in many ways, for he was now seven years old. He was his mother’s only 
joy, and she was able to take delight in him for he was obedient and willing to 
do everything she desired. He had always been so inseparable from his 
mother that he knew exactly how the tasks of the day had to be done, and he 
desired nothing but to help her whenever he could. If she was working in the 
little field, he squatted beside her, pulled out the weeds, and threw the stones 
across the path. 

If his mother was taking the goat out of the shed so that she could nibble 
the grass around the hut, he went with her step by step, for his mother had 


told him he must watch her so that she would not run away. 

If his mother was sitting in winter by her spinning-wheel, he sat the whole 
time beside her, mending his winter shoes with strong strips of cloth, as she 
had taught him to do. He had no greater wish than to see his mother happy 
and contented. His greatest pleasure was, when Sunday came and she was 
resting from all work, to sit with her on the little wooden bench in front of the 
house and listen as she told him about his father and talk with her about all 
kinds of things. 

But now the time had come for Toni to go to school. It was very hard for 
him to leave his mother and remain away from her so much. The long way 
down to Kandergrund and up again took so much time, that Toni was hardly 
ever with his mother any more through the day, but only in the evening. 
Indeed he always came home so quickly that she could hardly believe it 
possible, for he looked forward with pleasure all day long to getting home 
again. He lost no time with his school-mates but ran immediately away from 
them as soon as school was over. He was not accustomed to the ways of the 
other boys since he had been constantly alone with his quietly working 
mother and used to performing definite tasks continually without any noise. 

So it was altogether strange to him and he took no pleasure in it, when the 
boys coming out of the school-house, set up a great screaming, one running 
after another, trying to see which was the stronger, and throwing one another 
on the ground, or wrestling so that their caps were thrown far away and their 
jackets half torn off. 

The wrestlers would often call to him: 

“Come and play!” and when he ran away from them they would call after 
him: “You are a coward.” But this made little difference to him; he didn’t hear 
it long, for he ran with all his might in order to be at home again with his 
mother. 

Now a new interest for him arose in the school: he had seen beautiful 
animals drawn on white sheets, which the children of the upper classes 
copied. He quickly tried to draw them, too, with his pencil and at home 


continued drawing the animals again and again as long as he had a bit of 


paper. Then he cut out the animals and tried to make them stand on the table, 
but this he could not do. Then suddenly the thought came to him that if they 
were of wood they could stand. He began quickly with his knife to cut around 
on a little piece of wood until there was a body and four legs; but the wood 
was not large enough for the neck and the head; so he had to take another 
piece and calculate from the beginning how high it must be and where the 
head must be placed. So Toni cut away with much perseverance until he 
succeeded in making something like a goat and could show it with great 
satisfaction to his mother. She was much delighted at his skill and said: 

“You are surely going to be a wood-carver, and a very good one.” 

From that time on Toni looked at every little piece of wood which came in 
his way, to see if it would be good for carving, and if so he would quickly put 
it away, so that he often brought home all his pockets full of these pieces, 
which he then collected like treasures into a pile and spent every free moment 
carving them. 

Thus the years passed by. Although Elsbeth always had many cares, she 
experienced only joy in her Toni. He still clung to her with the same love, 
helped her in every way as well as he could and spent his life beside her, 
entirely at his quiet occupation, in which he gradually acquired a quite 
gratifying skill. Toni was never so content as when he was sitting in the little 
stone hut with his carving and his mother came in and out happily employed, 
always saying a kindly word to him and finally sat down beside him at her 


spinning-wheel. 


CHAPTER SECOND 


A HARD SENTENCE 


Ks 


TONI WAS TWELVE years old in the winter, and now his school days were 
over, and the time had come to look about for some kind of work which 
would bring him in some money and by which he could learn something 
necessary for future years. 

Spring had come and work had begun in the fields. His mother thought it 
would be best to ask the proprietor of the Matten farm, if he had some light 
work for Toni; but every time she spoke about it he would say beseechingly: 

“Oh, Mother, don’t do that; let me be a wood-carver!” 

She would have had no objection to this, but knew no way to bring it 
about, and she had known the farmer up on the Matten farm ever since her 
husband had worked there, and ever since his death, from time to time he had 
sent her a little wood or meal. 

She hoped that he would employ Toni at first for light tasks in the field, so 
that he would gradually learn to do the heavier work. 

So on Saturday night after the day’s work was ended and she sat down 
with Toni to their scanty supper, she said once more: 

“Toni, now we must take a decided step; I think it is best for me to go up to 
the Matten farm to-morrow.” 

“Oh, Mother, don’t do that!” said Toni quite beseechingly. “Don’t go to the 
farmer! If you will only let me be a wood-carver, I will work so hard, that I 
will earn enough, and you will not have to do so much, and then I can stay at 
home with you. Besides you would be all alone, and I can’t bear it, if I have 
to be always away from you. Let me stay with you; don’t send me away, 
Mother.” 

“Oh, you good Toni,” said his mother, “what wouldn’t I give to be able to 


keep you always with me! But that really cannot be. I know of no way for you 


to be a wood-carver; some one would have to teach you, and when you had 
learned, how should we sell the carvings? You would have to know people 
and go about, or else your work wouldn’t bring any money. If only I could 
talk with some one, who could give me good advice!” 

“Don’t you know any one, Mother, you can ask?” said Toni anxiously and 
racked his brain to try to think of some one. His mother too began to consider. 

“T think I will go to the pastor, who has already given me advice,” said his 
mother, delighted to have found a way out of the difficulty. 

Toni was quite happy and now was determined that early the next morning 
they should go down to the church and then his mother could go in to see the 
pastor and Toni would wait outside. 

Everything was carried out on Sunday morning as they had planned. His 
mother had put two of the little carved animals in her pocket to show the 
pastor as examples of her boy’s good ability. The pastor received her very 
cordially, had her sit down beside him and enquired with interest about her 
affairs, for he knew Elsbeth and how bravely she had helped herself through 
all the hard times. 

She told him now the whole story, how Toni from a very early age had 
worked at the carving with so much interest and now wished for nothing so 
much as to carry on this work, but how she knew of no way for him to learn, 
nor how, later, the work could be sold. Finally she showed him the two little 
animals as examples of Toni’s skill. 

The pastor replied to the mother that the plan would be very difficult to 
carry out. Although the two little goats were not badly carved, yet in order to 
perform the work right and to earn his bread by it, Toni would have first to 
learn from a good carver, because making only little animals or boxes would 
not amount to anything or bring in any money, and he would only be wasting 
his time. 

However, down in the village of Frutigen there was a very skillful, well- 
known wood-carver, who made wonderful large works which went far into 
the world, even to America. He carved whole groups of animals on high 


rocks, chamois and eagles and whole mountains with the herdsman and the 


cows. Elsbeth could talk with this carver. If Toni studied with him he could 
help him to sell the finished work, for he had ways open for it. 

Elsbeth left the pastor with gratitude and new hope in her heart. In front of 
the house Toni was waiting in great suspense. She had to tell him at once 
everything the pastor had said, and when she finally related about the wood- 
carver in Frutigen Toni suddenly stood still and said: 

“Then come, Mother, let us go to the place at once.” 

However, his mother had not thought it over — she made many objections, 
but Toni begged so earnestly, that she finally said: 

“We must go home first and have something to eat, for it is very far away; 
but we can do that quickly and then start off again right away.” 

So they hurried back to the house, took a little bread and milk and started 
on their way again. They had several hours to travel, but Toni was so busy 
with his plans and thoughts for the future, the time flew like a dream and he 
looked up in great surprise, when his mother said: 

“See, there is the church tower of Frutigen!” 

They were soon standing in front of the wood-carver’s house, and learned 
from the children before the door, that their father was at home. 

Inside in the large, wainscotted room, sat the wood-carver with his wife at 
the table, looking at a large book of beautiful colored pictures of animals 
which he would be able to make good use of in his handicraft. When the two 
arrived he welcomed them and invited them to come and be seated on the 
wooden bench, where he and his wife were sitting and which ran along the 
wall around the entire room. Elsbeth accepted the invitation and immediately 
began to tell the wood-carver why she had come and what she so much 
desired of him. 

Meanwhile Toni stood as if rooted to the floor and stared motionless at a 
single spot. In front of him next the wall was a glass case, in which could be 
seen two high rocks, carved out of wood. On one was standing a chamois 
with her little ones. They had such dainty, slender legs, and their fine heads 
sat so naturally on their necks that it seemed as if they were all alive and not 


at all made of wood. On the other rock stood a hunter, his gun hanging by his 


side, and his hat, with even a feather in it, sat on his head, all so finely carved, 
that one would think it must be a real hat and a real little feather, and yet all 
was of wood. 

Next the hunter stood his dog, and it seemed as if he would even wag his 
tail. Toni was like one enchanted and hardly breathed. 

When his mother finished speaking, the wood-carver said it seemed to him 
as if she thought the affair would half go of itself, but it was not so. 

If a thing was to be done right, it cost much time and patience to learn. He 
was not averse to taking the boy, for it seemed to him that he had a desire to 
learn; but she would have to pay for his board for a couple of months in 
Frutigen, besides paying for his instruction, which would be as much as his 
board, and she herself must know whether she could spend so much on the 
boy. On the other hand he would promise that the boy would be taught right, 
and she could see there in the glass case, what he could learn to do. 

At first Elsbeth was so disappointed and dismayed she was unable to speak 
a word. Now she knew that it would be absolutely impossible for her to fulfill 
her boy’s greatest wish. The necessary expense of board and instruction was 
beyond anything that she could manage, so much so that it was quite out of 
the question. It was all over with Toni’s plans. 

She rose and thanked the wood-carver for his willingness to take the boy, 
but she would have to decline his offer. Then she beckoned to Toni, whose 
eyes were still so fastened to the glass case that he paid no attention. She took 
him by the hand and led him quietly out of the door. 

Outside Toni said, drawing a deep breath: 

“Did you see what was in the case? Mother, did you see it?” 

“Yes, yes, I saw it, Toni,” replied his mother with a sigh, “but did you hear 
what the wood-carver said?” 

Toni had heard nothing; all his mind had been directed to one point. 

“No, I didn’t hear anything; when can I go?” he asked longingly. 

“Oh, it is not possible, Toni, but don’t take it so to heart! See, I can’t do it, 


although I would like to so much,” declared his mother; “but everything 


would come to more than I earn in a year, and you know how hard I have to 
work to manage to make the two ends meet.” 

It was a hard blow for Toni. All his hopes for many years lay destroyed 
before him; but he knew how his mother worked, how little good she herself 
had, and how she always tried to give him a little pleasure when she could. He 
said not a word and silently swallowed his rising tears, but he was very much 
grieved that all his hopes were over, since for the first time he had seen what 
wonderful things could be made out of a piece of wood. 


CHAPTER THIRD 


UP IN THE MOUNTAINS 


Rs 


THE NEXT MORNING, the farmer on the Matten farm sent word to Elsbeth, 
to come up to see him towards evening, as he had something to talk with her 
about. At the right time she laid aside her hoe, tied on a clean apron, and said: 

“Finish the hoeing, Toni; then you can milk the goat and give her some 
fresh straw, so she will have a better bed. Then I will be back again.” 

She went up to the Matten farm. The farmer was standing in the open barn- 
door gazing with satisfaction at his beautiful cows, wandering in a long 
procession to the well. Elsbeth stepped up to him. 

“Well, Iam glad you have come,” he said, holding out his hand to her. “I 
have been thinking about you on account of the boy’s welfare. He is now at 
an age to do some light work and help you a little, at least to take care of 
himself.” 

“T have already been thinking about that,” replied Elsbeth, “and wanted to 
ask you, if you could give him a little light work in the fields?” 

“That is fortunate,” continued the farmer. “I have a little job for him, 
healthy and not very hard, that is to say not hard at all. He can go up to the 
small mountain with the cows. The herdsman with his boys is on the big 
mountain and a man is also there to come every morning and evening for the 
milking, so the boy will not be entirely alone and will have nothing to do but 
watch the cows so that none wander off, that they don’t hook each other or do 
anything out of the way. While he sits there on the mountain he is master and 
can have all the milk he wants. A king couldn’t have anything better.” 

Elsbeth was a little frightened by the offer. If Toni had been more with the 
farm men, and had been with cows, or if he had naturally a different 
disposition, wilder and more roving and commanding-but as he was so quiet 


and shy, and besides without any knowledge of such things, to be for the first 


time all alone for several months, away from home, up on the mountains, 
watching a herd of cows, this seemed to her too hard for Toni. What would 
the poor boy, who was not particularly strong, do if anything happened to him 
or to the herd? She expressed all her thoughts to the farmer, but it made no 
difference; he thought it would be good for the boy to get out for once, and up 
on the mountain he would be much stronger than at home, and nothing could 
happen to him, for he would be given a horn and if anything went wrong he 
could blow lustily, and immediately the farm man would come from the other 
mountain; in a half hour he would be there. 

Elsbeth finally thought the farmer understood it much better than she, and 
so it was decided that the next week, when the cows went up to the mountain 
pasture, Toni should go with them. 

“He shall have a good bit of money and a new suit of clothes when he 
comes down. That will be a help for the winter,” said the farmer finally. 

Elsbeth thanked him as she said good-by, and turned homeward. 

Toni was at first opposed to this, when he heard that he would be away so 
long without being able to come home a single time; but his mother explained 
to him how easy the work would be, that he would grow stronger up there, so 
as to be able to do better things later on, and that the Matten farmer would 
give him a new suit and a good bit of money as pay. So Toni objected no 
longer, but said he would be glad to do something and not let his mother work 
alone. 

Then it occurred to Elsbeth that, if Toni was going to be away the whole 
summer she could perhaps go to one of the big hotels in Interlaken where so 
many strangers go for the summer. There she could earn a good sum of 
money and meet the coming winter without anxiety. She was already known 
in Interlaken for she had served as chambermaid in one of the hotels for 
several summers before her marriage. 

When the day came for the big herd of cows to be taken up to the mountain 
pasture, Toni’s mother gave him his little bundle and said: 

“Go now, in God’s name! Don’t forget to pray, when the day begins, and 


when it ends, and the dear Lord will not forget you, and His protection is 


better than that of men.” 

So Toni started off with his little bundle behind the herd up the mountain. 

Immediately after this Elsbeth closed her cottage. She took the goat up to 
the Matten farm. When the farmer heard that she was going to Interlaken, he 
promised her to take the goat, and thought when Elsbeth came home again, 
she would give twice as much milk, and what he made from her, he would 
give back to Elsbeth in cheese. Then she started down to Interlaken. 

The herd had already been climbing the mountain for several hours. The 
herdsman turned off to the left with the big herd, and the man went with Toni 
up towards the right, followed by the smaller herd, which consisted of fewer 
cows but many young cattle, for not many cows could be kept on the small 
mountain pasture, because the milk had to be carried across to the big one 
where the herdsman’s hut stood. 

They now reached the highest point of the pasture. There stood a little hut. 
All around there was nothing but pasture, not a tree, not a bush. In the hut on 
one side was a narrow Seat fastened to the wall in front of which stood a table. 
On the other side stood a bed of hay. In the corner was a little, round stool and 
on this a wooden jug. 

Toni and the man stepped inside. The latter placed on the floor the big 
wooden milk-pail, which he had brought up on his back, took out of it a round 
loaf of bread and a huge piece of cheese, laid both on the table and said: “Of 
course you have a knife,” to which Tony assented. 

Then the man took the wooden jug, swung the milk-pail on his back and 
went out. Toni followed him. The man lifted a wooden basin out of the big 
pail, seated himself on the little round stool which he had brought out of the 
hut and began to milk one cow after another. If one was too far away, he 
would call out: “Drive her here!” and Toni obeyed. When the basin was full 
he poured it into the big pail and silently went on until all the cows had been 
milked. At the last the man filled the jug with milk, handed it to Toni, took the 
pail on his back, the basin in his hand and saying “Good night!” went down 


the mountain. 


Then Toni was all alone. He put his jug of milk in the hut and came out 
again. He looked around on every side. He looked over to the big mountain, 
but between that and his pasture was a wide valley so one had to descend in 
order to climb up to the big one. But all around both pastures great dark 
masses of mountains looked down, some rocky, gray and jagged, others 
covered with snow, all reaching up to the sky, so high and mighty and with 
such different peaks and horns and some with such broad backs, that it almost 
seemed to Toni as if they were enormous giants, each one having his own face 
and looking down at him. It was a clear evening. The mountain opposite was 
shining in the golden evening light, and now a little star came into sight above 
the dark mountains, and looked down to Toni in such a friendly way that it 
cheered him very much. 

He thought of his mother, where she was now and how she was in the habit 
of standing with him at this time in front of the little cottage and talking so 
pleasantly. Then suddenly there came over him such a feeling of loneliness 
that he ran into the hut, threw himself down on the cot, buried his face in the 
hay and sobbed softly, until the weariness of the day overcame him and he fell 
asleep. 

The bright morning lured him out early. The man was already outside. He 
milked the cows, spoke not a word and went away. 

Now a long, long day followed. It was perfectly still all around. The cows 
grazed and lay down around in the sun-bathed pasture. Tom went into the hut 
two or three times, drank some milk and ate some bread and cheese. Then he 
came out again, sat down on the ground and carved on a piece of wood he had 
in his pocket, for although he no longer dared to cherish the hope of becoming 
a wood-carver, yet he could not help carving for himself as well as he could. 
At last it was evening again. The man came and went. He said not a word, and 
Toni had nothing to say either. 

Thus passed one day after another. They were all so long! so long! In the 
evening, when it began to grow dark it always seemed terrible to Toni, for 


then the high mountains looked so black and threatening, as if they would 


suddenly do him some harm. Then he would rush back into the hut and crawl 
into his bed of hay. 

Many days had passed like this, one exactly the same as the other. The sun 
had always shone in a cloudless sky; always at evening the friendly little star 
had gleamed above the dark mountain. But one afternoon, thick, gray clouds 
began to chase one another across the sky; now and then blinding lightning 
flashed, and suddenly frightful thunder-bolts sounded, which echoed roaring 
from the mountains, as if there were twice as many and then a terrible storm 
broke. It was as dark as night; the rain beat against the hut, and meanwhile the 
thunder rolled with fearful reverberations through the mountains; quivering 
lightning lighted up the black, frightful giant-forms, which seemed quite 
specter-like to come nearer and look down menacingly. The cattle ran 
together in alarm and bellowed loudly, and great birds of prey flapped around 
with piercing shrieks. 

Toni had long since fled into the hut, but the lightning showed him the 
frightful forms and it seemed every minute as if the rolling thunder would 
overthrow the hut to the ground. Toni was so alarmed he could hardly breathe. 
He climbed up on the table expecting every minute that the hut would fall and 
crush him. The storm lasted for hours, and the man never came over. It was 
now really night but still the blinding lightning flashed and new peals of 
thunder rolled and the storm howled and raged as if it would sweep the hut 
away. 

Toni stood half the night stiff with fright, clinging to the table, and with no 
thought, only a feeling of a frightful power, which was crushing everything. 
How he reached his bed he did not know, but in the morning he lay stretched 
across the hay, so exhausted he could hardly rise. He looked anxiously out of 
the window. How must it look outside after such a night? Then he went out to 
see about the cows. The ground was still wet, but the animals were peacefully 
grazing. 

The sky was gray, and thick, black clouds were passing over it. Gloomy 
and frightful the high mountains stood there. They had come so near and 


looked more threateningly than ever at Toni. He ran back into the hut. 


Many days of thunder storms followed, one after another and if the sun 
came out between, it burned unbearably, and new storms followed so 
unceasingly and violent, that the herdsman, on the other mountain often said 
that he had not known such a summer for years, and if it didn’t change he 
wouldn’t make half so much butter as in former summers, because the cows 
gave no milk, as they didn’t like the fodder. 

During this time the man-servant chose the most favorable time to come 
over to the small pasture, milked the cows as quickly as possible and did not 
look after the boy at all; only now and then, when he thought Toni had no 
more milk, he would bring the jug out quickly, fill it and put it back again. 
Then he often saw Toni sitting on his bed of hay, and would call out in 
passing: 

“You are lazy!” 

But then he ran right away in order to get back without being wet, and did 
not trouble himself further about the boy. 

So June had passed, and already a good part of July. The thunder storms 
had become less frequent, but thick fog often so enveloped the mountain that 
one could hardly see two steps away, and only here and there a black head 
appeared, looking gloomily through the mist. The cattle often wandered so far 
that the man found some of them between the two mountains and brought 
them up again. This would not do. He called up to the boy, but received no 
answer. He ran to the hut and went in. Toni crouched in the corner was sitting 
on his bed and staring straight before him. 

“Why don’t you look after the cows?” asked the man. 

He received no answer. 

“Can’t you speak? What is the matter with you?” 

No answer. 

Then the man looked at the bread and cheese, to see if Toni had eaten 
everything and was suffering from hunger. But more than half the bread was 
there and the larger part of the cheese. Toni had taken almost nothing but 
milk. 

“What is the matter with you, then? Are you sick?” asked the man again. 


Toni gave no answer. He seemed not to hear anything and stared so 
motionless before him that the man was quite alarmed. He ran out of the hut. 
He told the herdsman how it was with the boy and they decided that when one 
of the herdsman’s boys went down with the butter, he must tell the Matten 
farmer about it. 

Another week passed. Then the news was brought to the farmer. He 
thought the boy would be happy again, that the heavy thunderstorms had only 
frightened him a little. But he sent word for the herdsman to go over; he had 
boys of his own and would understand better about this than the hired man. If 
anything was wrong with Toni he must be brought down. 

Some days later the herdsman really went over with one of his boys and 
found Toni still crouched in the corner just as the man had seen him. Toni 
made no sound to anything the herdsman said to him, did not move and kept 
staring always before him. 

“He must go down,” said the herdsman to his boy, “go with him right 
away, but take care that nothing happens to him and be good to him; the boy 
is to be pitied,” and he looked at Toni with sympathy, for the herdsman had a 
good heart and took delight in his own three big, healthy boys. The one he 
had with him was a strong, sturdy fellow of sixteen years. He went up to Toni 
and told him to stand up, but Toni did not move. Then the lad took him under 
the arms, lifted him up, like a feather, then swung him on his back, held him 
firmly with both hands, and went with his light burden down the mountain. 

When the Matten farmer saw Toni in such a sad condition, which remained 
just the same, he was alarmed, for he had not expected such a thing. He did 
not know at all what to do with the boy. His mother was far away, no relatives 
were there, and he himself did not want to keep Toni while in this condition. 
He could take such a responsibility, but he did not want to do so. Suddenly a 
good thought came to him, the same as the people there in every difficulty, in 
every need and every trouble, always have first of all: 

“Take him to the Pastor,” he said to the herdsman’s boy, “he will have 


some good advice to give, which will help.” 


The lad immediately started off and went to the Pastor, who allowed the 
boy to tell him as much as he knew about the details of the case, how Toni 
came to be in this condition and how long it had lasted; but the lad knew very 
little about it all. The Pastor first tried every means to make Toni speak, and 
asked him if he would like to go to his mother, but it was all in vain, Toni did 
not give the least sign of understanding or interest. 

Then the pastor sat down, wrote a letter and said to the herdsman’s boy: 

“Go back to the Matten farm and tell the farmer to harness his little 
carriage and send it to me, and then I will see that Toni goes to-day to Bern. 
He is very sick; say that to the farmer.” 

The farmer harnessed immediately, glad that further responsibility was 
taken from him and he had only to carry Toni as far as the railway. But the 
Pastor sent down to his sexton, an older, kindly man, who had given him a 
helping hand for years in many matters of responsibility. He was 
commissioned to take Toni with all care to the great sanitarium in Bern and to 
give the letter to the doctor there, a good friend of the Pastor’s. A half hour 
later, the open carriage with the high seat drove up in front of the Pastor’s 
house. The sexton climbed up, placed the sick boy beside him, held him 
carefully but firmly and thus Toni drove out into the world, with a horse, for 
the first time in his life. But he sat there with no sign of interest. It was as if 


he were no longer conscious of the outer world. 


CHAPTER FOURTH 


IN THE SANITARIUM 


Ks 


THE DOCTOR OF the sanitarium was sitting with his family around the 
family table, engaged in merry conversation on various subjects. Even the 
lady from Geneva, who spent several hours a day with the family, seemed to- 
day a little infected by the children’s gayety. She had never before taken so 
lively a part in the discussion, which the school-children carried on about 
different interests. 

This lady’s beloved and gifted son had died not long before; on this 
account she had fallen into such deep sadness that her health had suffered 
greatly and therefore she had been brought to the sanitarium to recover. 

The animated conversation was suddenly interrupted by a letter which was 
handed to the doctor. 

“A letter from an old friend, who is sending me a patient to the sanitarium. 
He is a young boy, hardly as old as our Max — there, read it.” Whereupon the 
doctor handed the letter to his wife. 

“Oh, the poor boy!” exclaimed his wife. “Is he here? Bring him in. Perhaps 
it will do him good to see the children.” 

“T think he is quite near,” said the doctor; he went out, and soon came in 
again with the sexton and Toni. He led the former into a bay window and 
began talking with him in a low tone. Meanwhile the doctor’s wife drew near 
to Toni, who on entering had pressed into the nearest corner. She spoke kindly 
to him and invited him to come to the table and eat something with her 
children. Toni did not move. Then lively little Marie jumped down from her 
chair and came to Toni with a large piece of bread and butter. 

“There, take a bite,” she said encouragingly. 


Toni remained motionless. 


“See, you must do so,” and the little girl bit a good piece from the bread 
and held it to him, then again a little nearer, so he only needed to bite into it. 
But he stared in front of him and made no motion. This silent resistance 
frightened Marie and she drew back quietly. 

Then the doctor came, took Toni by the hand and went out followed by the 
sexton. 

Poor Toni’s appearance had made a great impression on the children. They 
had become perfectly quiet. 

Later when they had gone to bed and the two women were sitting alone 
together, the doctor came back again. In reply to their urgent questions he 
informed them about all that the sexton had told him concerning Toni’s illness 
and his life with his mother, and that no one had ever noticed anything wrong 
with the boy before, only he had always been a quiet, gentle child and more 
slenderly built than any of the other village children. 

The women asked how he had come into this condition in the summer up 
on the beautiful mountain, and the doctor explained that it was not so strange, 
if one knew how terrible the thunder storms were up in the mountains. 
“Besides,” he concluded, “a delicate child, such as this boy, all alone without 
a human being near, for whole weeks, even months long, without hearing a 
word spoken, might well be so terrified through fear and horror in the awful 
loneliness that he would become wholly benumbed.” 

Then the lady from Geneva, who took an unusual interest in poor Toni’s 
fate, exclaimed in great excitement: 

“How can a mother allow such a thing to happen to her child! It is wholly 
inconceivable, quite incomprehensible!” 

“You really can have no idea,” replied the doctor soothingly, “what poor 
mothers are obliged to let happen to their children. But don’t believe that it 
causes them less pain than others. You see how many suffer that we know 
nothing about, and how hard poverty oppresses.” 

“Will you be able to help the poor young boy?” asked the lady from 


Geneva. 


“If I can only bring out the right emotion in him,” he replied, “so that the 
spell, which holds him imprisoned, can be broken. Now everything in him is 
numbed and lifeless.” 

“Oh, do help him! Do help him!” begged the sick lady imploringly. “Oh, if 
I could do something for him!” And she walked to and fro thinking about a 
way to help, for Toni’s condition went deeply to her heart. 

It was the second week of August, when Toni came to the sanitarium. Day 
after day, week after week passed and the doctor could only bring the same 
sad news to the two women, who every morning awaited his report with great 
anxiety. Not the slightest change was noticed. Every means was tried to 
amuse the boy, to see if he would perhaps laugh. Other attempts were devised 
to disturb him, to make him cry. They performed all kinds of tricks to attract 
his attention. All, all were in vain; no trace of interest or emotion was aroused 
in Toni. 

“If he could only be made to laugh or to cry once!” repeated the doctor 
over and over again. 

When he had been four weeks in the sanitarium all hope disappeared, for 
the doctor had exhausted every means. 

“Now I will try one thing more,” he said one morning to his wife. “I have 
written to my friend, the Pastor, and asked him if the boy was very much 
attached to his mother, and if so, to send for her right away. Perhaps to see her 
again would make an impression on him.” 

The two women looked forward in great suspense to Elsbeth’s arrival. 

In the first week of September the last guests left the hotel in Interlaken 
where Elsbeth had spent the summer. She immediately started on her way 
home, for she wanted to get everything in order before Toni came down from 
the mountain. She never thought but that he was still up there, and had no 
suspicion of all that had happened. When she reached home, she went at once 
to the Matten farm to enquire for Toni and to bring the goat home. 

The farmer was very friendly, and thought her goat was now by far one of 
the finest, because she had had good fodder so long. But when Elsbeth asked 


after her Toni, he broke off abruptly and said he had so much to do, she must 


go to the Pastor, for he would have the best knowledge about the boy. It 
immediately seemed to Elsbeth that it was a little strange for the Pastor to 
know best what happened up on the mountain and while she was leading 
home the goat, and thinking about the matter, a feeling of anxiety came over 
her and grew stronger and stronger. As soon as she reached home, she quickly 
tied the goat, without going into the cottage at all, and ran back the same way 
she had come, down again to Kandergrund. 

The Pastor told her with great consideration, how Toni had not borne the 
life on the mountain very well and they had been obliged to bring him down, 
and since it seemed best for him that he should go at once to a good physician 
for the right care, he had sent the boy immediately to Bern. 

His mother was very much shocked and wanted to travel the next day to 
see for herself if her child was very ill. 

But the Pastor said that would not do, but that she should wait until the 
doctor allowed a visit, and she could be sure that Toni was receiving the best 
care. 

With a heavy heart Elsbeth went back to her cottage. She could do nothing 
but leave it all to the dear Lord, who alone had been her trust for so many 
years. But it was only a few days later when the Pastor sent her word that she 
was to go to Bern at once, as the doctor wished her to come. 

Early the following day Elsbeth started. About noon she reached Bern and 
soon was Standing in front of the door of the sanitarium. 

She was led to the doctor’s living-room and here received with great 
friendliness by his wife and with still keener sympathy by the lady from 
Geneva, who had so lived in the history of poor Toni and his mother that she 
could hardly think of anything else but how to help these two. She had had 
only the one child and could so well understand the mother’s trouble. She had 
even asked the doctor to allow her to be present when he took the boy to his 
mother, in order to share in the joy, if the poor boy’s delight at seeing her 
again would affect him as they hoped. 

Soon the doctor appeared, and after he had prepared the mother not to 


expect Toni to speak at the first moment, he brought him in. He led him by 


the hand into the room, then he let go and stepped to one side. 

The mother ran to her Toni and tried to seize his hand. He drew back and 
pressed into the corner staring into vacancy. 

The women and the doctor exchanged sad looks. 

His mother went up to him and caressed him. “Toneli, Toneli,” she said 
again and again in a tender voice, “don’t you know me? Don’t you know your 
mother any more?” 

As always before Toni pressed against the wall, made no motion and stared 
before him. 

In tender tones the mother continued mournfully: 

“Oh, Toneli, say just a single word! Only look at me once! Toneli, don’t 
you hear me?” 

Toneli remained unmoved. 

Still once again the mother looked at him full of tenderness, but only met 
his staring eyes. It was too much for poor Elsbeth, that the only possession 
she had on earth, and the one she loved with all her heart, her Toni, should be 
lost to her, and in such a sad way! She forgot everything around her. She fell 
on her knees beside her child, and while the tears were bursting from her 


eyes, she poured out aloud the sorrow in her heart: 


Oh God of Love, oh Father-heart, 
In whom my trust is founded, 
I know full well how good Thou art — 


E’en when by grief I am wounded. 


Oh Lord, it surely can not be 
That Thou wilt let me languish 
In hopeless depths of misery 
And live in tears of anguish. 


Toni’s eyes took on a different expression. He looked at his mother. She 


did not see him and went on imploring in the midst of her tears: 


Oh Lord, my soul yearns for thine aid 

In this dark vale of weeping; 

For Thee I have waited, hoped and prayed, 
Assured of thy safe keeping. 


Suddenly Toni threw himself on his mother and sobbed aloud. She threw 
her arms around him and her tears of sorrow turned to loud sobs of joy. The 
child sobbed aloud also. 

“Tt is won,” said the doctor in great delight to the women, who, deeply 
moved, were looking on at the mother and boy. 

Then the doctor opened the door of the next room and beckoned Elsbeth to 
go in there with Toni. He thought it would be good for both to be alone for a 
while. In there after a while Toni began to talk quite naturally with his mother 
and asked her: 

“Are we going home, Mother, to the stone hut? Shan’t I have to go up on 
the mountain any more?” 

And she quieted him and said she would now take him right home, and 
they would stay there together. Soon all Toni’s thoughts came back again 
quite clearly, and after a while he said: 

“But I must earn something, Mother.” 

“Don’t trouble about that now,” said Elsbeth quietly; “the dear Lord will 
show a way when it is time.” 

Then they began to talk about the goat, how pretty and fat she had grown, 
and Toni gradually became quite lively. 

After an hour the doctor brought them both into the living-room back to 
the ladies. Toni was entirely changed, his eyes had now an earnest but quite 
different expression. The lady from Geneva was indescribably delighted. She 
sat down beside him at once, and he had to tell her where he had been to 
school and what he had liked to study. 

But the doctor beckoned to Elsbeth to come to him. 

“Listen, my good woman,” he began, “the words which you repeated made 


a deep, penetrating impression on the boy’s heart. Did he know the hymn 


already?” 

“Oh, my Lord,” exclaimed Elsbeth, “many hundred times I have repeated 
it beside his little bed, when he was very small, often with many tears, and he 
would weep too, when he didn’t know why.” 

“He wept because you wept, he suffered because you suffered,” said the 
doctor. “Now I understand how he was aroused by these words. With such 
impressions in early childhood it is no wonder he became a quiet and reserved 
boy. This explains to me much in the past.” 

Then the lady from Geneva came up for she wanted to talk with the 
mother. 

“My dear, good woman, he certainly must not go up on the mountain 
again. He is not fit for it,” she said in great eagerness. “We must find 
something different for him. Has he no taste for some other occupation? But it 
must be light, for he is not strong and needs care.” 

“Oh, yes, he has a great desire to learn something,” said his mother. “From 
a little boy he has wished for it, but I hardly dare mention it.” 

“There, there, my good woman, tell me right away about it,” said the lady 
encouragingly, expecting something unheard-of. 

“He wants so much to be a wood-carver, and has a good deal of talent for 
it, but the cost of board and instruction together is more than eighty francs.” 

“Is that all?” exclaimed the lady in the greatest surprise, “is that all? Come, 
my boy,” and she ran to Toni again, “would you really like to become a wood- 
carver — better than anything else?” 

The joy which shone in Toni’s eyes, when he answered that he would, 
showed the lady what she had to do. She had such a longing to help Toni, that 
she wanted to act immediately that very hour. 

“Would you like to learn at once, go to a teacher right away?” she asked 
him. 

Toni gladly replied that he would. 

But now came a new thought. She turned to the doctor. “Perhaps he ought 


to recover his health first?” 


The doctor replied that he had been already thinking about that. The 
mother had told him that she knew a very good master up in Frutigen. “Now I 
think,” he went on to say, “that carving is not a strenuous work, and one of the 
most important things for Toni is to have for some time good, nourishing 
food. In Frutigen there is a very good inn, if he only could—” 

“T will undertake that, Doctor, I will undertake that,” interrupted the lady. 
“T will go with him. We will start to-morrow. In Frutigen I will provide for 
Toni’s board and lodging and for everything he needs.” In her great delight 
the lady shook hands with both the mother and the boy repeatedly, and went 
out to instruct her maid about preparations for the journey. 

When the mother with her boy had been taken to their room, the doctor 
said with great delight to his wife: 

“We have two recoveries. Our lady is also cured. A new interest has come 
to her, and you will see she will have new life in providing for this young boy. 
This has been a beautiful day!” 

On the following morning the journey was made to Frutigen, and the little 
company were so glad and happy together that they reached there before they 
were aware of it. 

At the wood-carver’s the lady was told everything that would be needed 
for the work, and after he had showed them all kinds of instruments, he 
thought a fine book with good pictures, from which one could work, would be 
useful. 

After the lady had charged him to teach Toni everything in any way 
necessary for the future, they went to the inn. Here the lady engaged a good 
room with comfortable bed, and herself arranged with the host a bill of fare 
for every day in the week. The host promised, with many bows, to follow 
everything exactly, for he saw very well with whom he had to deal. 

Then Toni and his mother had to eat with the lady in the inn, and during 
the meal she had much more to say. She was going now, she said, the next 
day, home to Geneva, where there were large shops, in which nothing was 
sold but carvings. There she would immediately arrange for Toni to send all 


his articles, so he could begin to work with fresh zeal. Moreover, she insisted 


that Toni should remain, not two, but three months with the carver, so that he 
could learn everything from the foundation. He could go from here to visit his 
mother on Sundays, or she could come to him. 

Elsbeth and Toni were so full of gratitude, they could find no words to 
express it, but the lady understood them nevertheless and bore home a happy 
heart, such as she had not had for a long time. 

It came about just as the doctor had foreseen. The lady, who had not been 
able to think any more about her home now desired to return to Geneva. She 
had so many plans to carry out there, that she could hardly wait for the day 
when she was to go back. 

The doctor was delighted to consent to her going soon. 

Toni, who had hardly begun with his new teacher, applied himself with so 
much zeal and skill to his work, that the carver said to his wife in the fourth 
week: 

“If he goes on like this, he will learn to do better than I can.” 

The three months had come to an end, and Christmas was drawing near. 
One morning Toni waded through the deep snow up to his home. He looked 
round and fresh, and his heart was so happy he had to sing aloud as he came 
along. 

But when after a long walk, he suddenly saw the stone hut with the fir-tree 
thickly covered with snow behind it, tears of joy came to his eyes. He was 
coming home, home for all time. He ran to the little house, and his mother, 
who had already seen him, hurried out, and which one of the two was the 
more delighted, no one could tell; but they were both so happy, as they sat 
together again in the cottage, that they could think of no greater fortune on 
earth. Their highest wish was fulfilled. Toni was a wood-carver, and could 
carry on his work at home with his mother. And with what blessings besides 
the dear Lord was still overwhelming them! From Geneva such good things 
kept coming to Elsbeth, that she no longer had to dread anxious days, and 
with each package came new assurance of the ready acceptance of Toni’s 


work. 


Such a Christmas festival as was celebrated two days later in the stone hut, 
neither Elsbeth nor Toni had ever known before, for the candles which his 
mother had lighted shone out upon a quantity of things, which Toni had 
received to wear, and also a whole set of the most beautiful knives for carving 
and a book with pictures, of a size and beauty such as Toni had never in all 
his life seen before. His master’s book was a mere child’s toy beside it. 
Elsbeth too was lovingly provided for. The lady from Geneva had planned 
everything, and the bright reflection from it fell back radiantly into her own 
heart. 

The most beautiful deer and huntsman and the wonderful eagles on the 
rock, standing in the high show-window in Geneva was carved by Toni, and 
was considered by him to be a particularly successful piece, so it went, not to 
the dealer in Geneva, but to the lady for whom Toni preserved a thankful 
heart all his life long. 
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PREFACE 


Ks 


Years ago, in a little country called Switzerland, there lived a little girl who 


To our Boys and Girls: 


was the daughter of a doctor. This doctor sometimes had to climb up high 
mountains and sometimes he had to descend slowly to the deep valleys, 
always on horseback, to visit the sick people who had sent for him. Of course 
there were no telephones, electric lights, steam trains or automobiles, and so 
often this doctor was away from home for two or three days attending the 
people who needed his help. His trips took him into little villages where there 
were only a few hundred poor people who made a scant living from farming 
and sheep raising, but he knew them so well that he became very fond of 
them, and he shared their sorrows and joys. When he returned home he would 
tell his little daughter, who was Johanna Spyri, about what he had seen and 
heard. She became very much interested in the people whom her father told 
about, and when she grew up she visited many of the places that he had told 
her about when she was a child. 

It was not until she was quite a grown woman that she wrote any books, 
but the children of Switzerland and Germany loved her stories so much, that 
we have decided to translate the story of Erick and Sally for the children of 
America. The author knew children and loved them, and wrote to them and 
not for them. Thus, every one who reads this story will follow the sorrows 
and pleasures of Erick just as if he were a personal living friend. 

The translator understands American boys and girls, for she has been a 
teacher in our schools for many years. She also has an intimate knowledge of 
the country described in this story for she has often visited the places 
mentioned. Through her knowledge and love of the country about which 
Madame Spyri wrote, and speaking her language, the translator, Helene H. 
Boll, appreciates her thoughts, and has faithfully reproduced them in this 
absorbing little story. 


THE PUBLISHERS. 


CHAPTER I. In the Parsonage of Upper Wood 


THE SUN was shining so brightly through the foremost windows of the old 
schoolhouse in Upper Wood, that the children of the first and second classes 
appeared as if covered with gold. They looked at one another, all with 
beaming faces, partly because the sun made them appear so, and partly for 
joy; for when the sunshine came through the last window, then the moment 
approached that the closing word would be spoken, and the children could 
rush out into the evening sunshine. The teacher was still busy with the 
illuminated heads of the second class, and indeed with some zeal, for several 
sentences had still to be completed, before the school could be closed. The 
teacher was standing before a boy who looked well-fed and quite 
comfortable, and who was looking up into the teacher’s face with eyes as 
round as two little balls. 

“Well, Ritz, hurry, you surely must have thought of something by now. 
Now then! What can be made useful in a household? Do not forget to mention 
the three indispensable qualities of the object.” 

Ritz, the youngest son of the minister, was usually busy thinking of that 
which had just happened to him. So just now it had come to his mind, how 
this very morning Auntie had arrived. She was an older sister of his mother 
and had no home of her own; but made a home with her relatives. She was a 
frequent visitor at the parsonage for months at a time and would help the 
mother in governing the household. Ritz remembered especially, that Auntie 
was particularly inclined to have the children go to bed in good time — and 
they had to go — and he also remembered that they could not get the extra ten 
minutes from Mother, for Auntie was always against begging Mother. In fact, 
Auntie talked so much about going to bed, that Ritz felt the feared command 


of retiring during the whole day. So his thoughts were occupied with these 


experiences, and he said after some thinking: “One can make use of an aunt in 
a household. She must — she must — she must—” 

“Well, what must she? That will be something different from a quality,” the 
teacher interrupted the laborious speech of the boy. 

“She must not always be reminding that it is time to go to bed,” it now 
came out. 

“Ritz,” the teacher said now in a severe tone, “is the school the place to 
joke?” 

But Ritz looked at the teacher with such unmistakable fright and 
astonishment, that the latter saw that it was an honest opinion which Ritz had 
made use of in his sentence. He therefore changed his mind and said more 
gently: “Your sentence is unfitting and incorrect, for your three qualities are 
not there. Do you understand that, Ritz? You will have to make three 
sentences at home, all alike; but do not forget the different qualities. Have you 
understood me?” 

“Yes, teacher,” answered Ritz in deepest dejection, for he already saw 
himself sitting alone in the evening thinking and thinking and gnawing on his 
slate pencil, while Sally and Edi could pursue their merry entertainments. 

Now the end of school was announced. In a short time the door was 
opened, and the boys and girls hastened out toward the open place before the 
schoolhouse, where suddenly all were crowded together like a huge ball, from 
the midst of which came a tremendous noise and confused shoutings. 
Something out of the common must have happened. 

“In the house of old Marianne”— “a tremendously rich lady”— “a piano, 
four men could not get it in, the door is too narrow”— “a small boy”— 
“before we went to school” — It was so confused, nothing could really be 
understood. Then a voice shouted: “All come along! Perhaps they are not 
through with it, come, all of you to the Middle Lot!” And suddenly the whole 
ball separated, and almost the whole crowd ran in the same direction. 

Only two boys remained on the playground and looked at each other, quite 
perplexed. The one was stout little Ritz, who long since had forgotten his 


great trouble and had listened intently to the exciting, although 


incomprehensible story. The other was his brother Edi, a slender, tall fellow 
with a high forehead and serious grey eyes beneath. He was hardly two years 
older than his brother; but for his not quite nine years, he was tall, and 
appeared much older than the seven-year-old Ritz. 

“We must run home quickly and ask whether we too may go; we must see 
that, Ritz, so hurry up!” With these words Edi pulled his brother along, and 
soon they turned round the corner and also disappeared. 

Behind the schoolhouse, near the hawthorn hedge, stood the last of the 
crowd in animated conversation. It was Sally, the ten-year-old sister of the 
two boys, with her friend Kaetheli, who with great excitement seemed to 
describe an occurrence. 

“But Kaetheli, I do not know the beginning,” said Sally. “Just you begin at 
the beginning, from where you saw everything with your own eyes, will 
you?” 

“Very well, I will, but this time you must pay close attention,” said 
Kaetheli. “You know that the old blind straw-plaiter lived with the little girl 
Meili at old Marianne’s? Well, Meili went to school at Lower Wood. Two 
weeks ago her father died and Meili had to go to Lower Wood to her uncle. 
Then Marianne cleaned the bedroom and the sitting-room terribly clean, 
opened all the windows, and afterwards closed them all again and put on the 
shutters. She herself lives in the little room above. But this morning 
everything was open, and yet Marianne had said nothing about it to anyone 
and all people in Middle Lot were surprised at that. At half-past eleven, just 
when we were coming out of school, we saw a wagon coming up the hill from 
Lower Wood, and the horse could hardly pull the load, for there was a large 
piano on the wagon, a bed, and lots of other things, a table and a little box, 
and I think that was all. Now the wagon stopped at old Marianne’s cottage, 
and all at once there came out of the cottage old Marianne and a woman, who 
was quite white in the face, and behind them came a little boy, and no one had 
seen them come up. Then four men of Middle Lot wanted to carry the piano 
into the cottage but it would not go through the door because the door was too 


narrow and the piano too wide. And all who stood around to look said she 


must be a very rich woman, because she had such a large piano. But no one 
knew from where she came, and when anyone asked old Marianne she snarled 
and said: ‘I haven’t any time.’ 

“All the people around are surprised that a rich lady should come to old 
Marianne in the wooden cottage; my father has said long since that the 
cottage would tumble over one of these days. And Sally! I wish you could see 
the woman, you too would be surprised that she should make her home there. 
Just think, she wears a black silk skirt on week-days!” 

“And what about the boy, how does he look?” asked Sally, who had 
followed her friend’s story with close attention. 

“I had almost forgotten him,” continued Kaetheli. “Just think, he wears 
velvet pants, quite short black velvet pants and a velvet jacket and a cap to 
match. Just imagine a boy with velvet pants!” 

“T should think that would be quite pretty,” observed Sally, “but what does 
he look like otherwise?” 

“I have forgotten that, I had to watch the moving of the piano. He is 
nothing particular to look at.” 

“Kaetheli, do you know what?” Sally said, “you go home with me. I want 
to ask whether I may go home with you for a little while. I should like to see 
that too, and then afterwards we will both go to old Marianne’s to call, will 
you?” 

Kaetheli was ready at once to carry out the plan, and the children ran 
together toward the parsonage. 

It was only a little while before, that Edi and Ritz had arrived home 
panting for breath. In the garden on the bench under the large apple-tree, 
Mother and Auntie were sitting mending and conversing over the bringing-up 
of the children; for Auntie knew many a good advice, quite new and not worn 
out. Now they heard hasty running, and Edi and Ritz came rushing along. 

“May we — in the Middle Lot — to the Middle Lot — people have arrived 
— a wagon and a piano — a terribly rich woman and a—” 


Both shouted in confusion, breathlessly and incomprehensibly. 


“Now,” the aunt cried into the noise, “if you behave like two canary birds 
who suddenly have become crazy, no human being can understand a word. 
One is to be silent and the other may talk, or still better both be silent.” 

But Ritz and Edi could do neither. If Edi began to report, then Ritz had to 
follow. It always had been so, and to be silent at this moment of excitement, 
that could not be expected; therefore both began afresh and would no doubt 
have continued thus for some time if Sally and Kaetheli had not arrived on the 
scene. They made everything clear in a short time. 

But the mother did not like to have her children run to the Middle Lot for 
the sake of staring at strange people who had arrived there, and to increase the 
gaping crowd who, no doubt, were standing in front of Marianne’s cottage. 
She did not give the longed-for permission, but she invited Kaetheli to stay at 
the parsonage and take afternoon coffee with the children and afterwards play 
in the garden. 

That was at least something; Sally and Ritz were satisfied, and they ran at 
once with Kaetheli into the house. But Edi showed a dissatisfied face, for 
wherever something strange could be seen or found, he had to be there. 

He stood there without saying a word. He was thinking whether he dared 
to work on his mother to get the desired permission. He feared, however, the 
auxiliary troops which his aunt would lead into battle to help his mother. But 
before he had weighed all sides his aunt said: “Well, Edi, have you not yet 
swallowed the defeat? Isn’t there some old Roman, or Egyptian, who also 
could not always do what he wanted? Just you think that over and you will 
see that it will help you.” 

That helped, indeed, for Edi was a great searcher in history, and when he 
happened in that field, then all other interests were pushed into the 
background. He at once remembered that he had not finished reading about 
his old Egyptian, and with a smoothed brow he ran into the house. 

The sun had set and it was growing dark among the bushes in the garden, 
where the children, with red cheeks, were seeking each other and hiding 
again. All of a sudden there came a loud, penetrating call: “To bed, to bed!” 


Ritz had just found a fine hiding-place in the henhouse, where he had 


comfortably settled, secure from being discovered, when this terrible call 
reached him. It struck him like a thunderbolt. Yes, it took his breath away so 
that he turned white and hadn’t the strength to rise; for, with the call came the 
remembrance of the three sentences which he had to write: three whole 
sentences and nine different qualities, and he had forgotten everything, and 
now all the time had gone and he had to go to bed. 

“Where are you, Ritz?” It sounded into his hiding-place. “Come, craw] out. 
I know you are in there and will be covered with feathers from head to foot.” 

The aunt stood before the henhouse, and Sally and Kaetheli beside her full 
of expectation, for they had sought Ritz for a long time in vain. But Auntie 
had experience in such things. Ritz actually came crawling out of the 
henhouse and stood now in a lamentable condition before his aunt. 

“How you do look! You ought to have been in bed an hour ago, you 
haven’t a drop of blood in your cheeks,” the aunt exclaimed. “What is the 
matter with you, Ritz?” 

“Where is Mamma?” asked Ritz in his fright. 

“She is upstairs; come, she will put you to bed at once when I have got you 
finally together. Come, Sally, and you, Kaetheli, go home now.” 

With these words she took Ritz by the hand, and drew him up the stone 
steps into the house, and wanted to bring him up the stairs to the bedroom. 
Then everything was over and no rescue from going to bed at once. Now Ritz 
stopped his aunt and groaned: “I must — I must — I have to write three 
sentences for punishment.” 

“There we have it.” But Ritz looked so miserable that Auntie felt great pity 
for him. “Come in here,” she said, and shoved him into the living-room, “and 
take out your things.” 

Now she sat down beside him and the whole affair proceeded finely. Not 
that Auntie formed the sentences, no indeed, she was not going to cheat the 
teacher; but she knew well what was needed to form a sentence and she 
pushed and spurred Ritz and brought so many things before him, and 
reminded him how they looked, that he had his three sentences and his nine 


qualities together in no time. Now there came a feeling to Ritz that he had not 


acted right, when he said that an aunt must not always be reminding people, 
and when now Auntie asked: “Ritz, why had you to write the sentences?” 
then the feeling grew stronger in him, for he felt that he could not tell the 
cause of his punishment without making his aunt angry. He stuttered, “I have 
— I have — the teacher has said, that I made an unfitting sentence.” 

“Yes, I can imagine that,” said Auntie. “Now quickly to bed.” 

Edi and Ritz slept in the same room and that was the place where the two 
boys, every evening after the mother had said evening prayer with them, and 
they were alone, exchanged their deepest thoughts and experiences with one 
another and talked them over. Ritz had the greatest respect for Edi, for 
although the latter was only a little older, yet he was already in the fourth 
class, and he himself was only in the second, and in history Edi knew more 
than the scholars in the fifth and some in the sixth class. When now the two 
were well tucked in their beds, Ritz said: “Edi, was it a sin that I said Auntie 
must not always remind?” Edi thought a bit, such a case had never come to 
him. After a while he said: “You see, Ritz, it goes thus: if you have done 
something that is a sin, then you must go at once to Daddy and confess, there 
is no help for it; but if you do that, then everything comes again in order and 
you feel happy again, and afterwards you look out not to do the sinful thing 
again. I can tell you that, Ritz. But if you do not confess, then you are always 
full of fear when a door is slammed or a letter-carrier unexpectedly brings a 
letter, then you think at once: ‘There now, everything will come out.’ And so 
you are never sure nor safe and you feel a pressure in the chest. But there is 
another thing that presses so hard that you can think of nothing else, for 
example, if you have given away a rabbit, you regret it afterwards. But there 
is a remedy and I have tried it many a time, and it helps. You must think of 
something dreadful, like a large fire, when everything is burnt up, the fortress 
and the soldiers in it and all historical books, and — all at once you think 
everything backwards and you have everything; then you are so glad that you 
think: what difference does a rabbit make? You still have everything else. 
Now Ritz, try that and see if it helps you, then you can find out whether 


everything passes away or whether you have to tell Daddy tomorrow.” 


“Yes, I will try it,” said Ritz somewhat indistinctly, and soon after he took 
such deep breaths that Edi knew what was going on. He heaved a sigh and 
said: “Oh, Ritz, you are asleep and I wanted to tell you so much about the old 
Egyptian.” 

A little while afterwards the whole peaceful parsonage of Upper Wood lay 
in deep sleep; only old ‘Lizebeth went about the passage calling: “Bs, bs, bs.” 
She wanted to get the old grey cat into the kitchen to catch the mice during 
the night. ‘Lizebeth had been in the parsonage of Upper Wood as long as one 
could remember, for there had always been a son, and when the time had 
come, then he had become parson in Upper Wood. First ‘Lizebeth had served 
the grandfather, then the father and now the son, and she had long since 
elected Edi as the future minister, and intended to look after his house when 


he should be the master here. 


CHAPTER Il. A Call in the Village 


THE FRIENDLY VILLAGE Upper Wood lay on the top of the hill close by the 
fir wood; it had a beautiful white church with a high, slender tower. At a 
distance of three-quarters of an hour’s walk, down in the valley, lay Lower 
Wood, a small community which, however, did not wish to be considered 
smaller. They had a new schoolhouse and a church of their own, but the 
church had no tower, only a little red dome. Therefore the people of Upper 
Wood were a little proud, because their church was much prettier and also 
because they learned much more in the old schoolhouse in Upper Wood than 
in the new one of Lower Wood; but that was the children’s fault, not the 
teacher’s. In the middle, between the two villages lay a hamlet consisting of a 
few farms and some small houses of little pretense. It was called the Middle 
Lot, and its people the Middle Lotters. They had the choice to what church 
and school they wished to belong, whether to Lower Wood or Upper Wood, 
and according to their choice they were judged by the people of Upper Wood; 
for whoever wanted to learn much and be decent, he must, according to the 
Upper Wooders, strive to belong to them. This was a fixed and general idea of 
the people on the top of the hill. In the Middle Lot there lived only two 
families who were generally respected; the Justice of Peace, who was obliged 
to live there because otherwise he would have to be called there, and that 
would have been inconvenient. This peace-making man was Kaetheli’s father. 
And the other was old Marianne, who lived in her own house and pulled 
horse-hair for a living, and never did harm to anyone. 

When on the next morning the three children of the parsonage passed 
Marianne’s house on their way to school, Sally said: “It is fun to go to school 
to-day for the strange boy of yesterday will come too; if we only knew his 
name. Kaetheli described him to me; he wears velvet pants. Of course he will 


come to Upper Wood to school.” 


“Of course,” said Edi with a dignified air; “who would think of going to 
Lower Wood to School?” 

“Of course, who would go there to school?” observed Ritz. 

Then the three in perfect harmony entered the schoolhouse. But no strange 
face was to be seen in the whole schoolroom; everything went on in the usual 
way to the end of the morning. Then everyone hurried away in different 
directions. Sally was standing there, somewhat undecided; she would like to 
have heard something new of the strange boy and his mother, for she loved to 
hear news, and now not even Kaetheli, with whom she talked things over, had 
been in school. But now she saw Edi soaring along like an arrow into the 
midst of a crowd of boys, and they all acted so strangely and they shouted so 
strangely that Sally thought that something particular must be in preparation 
there, and no doubt concerned the new-comers. Then she could hear 
something from Edi. She went slowly on and kept on turning round, but Edi 
did not come, and only after Sally had long since greeted the mother and was 
about to call her father out of his study for dinner, did the two brothers come 
running along, their faces red as fire, and breathless, for they had lingered to 
the last moment. The father was just leaving his study when both rushed 
toward him and now it began: “We have — the Middle Lotters — with the 
Lower Wooders—” 

“Hush, hush,” said the father. “First get your breath, then relate, one after 
the other; but before anything, first the soup.” With these words the father 
took Ritz’s hand, and Sally and Edi followed them into the dining-room. Sally 
pulled Edi a little back and whispered: 

“Tell me quickly, what did they tell about the strange boy?” 

“About him?” returned Edi in a somewhat scornful tone. “I had forgotten 
all about him! We have something else to do than to talk about a strange boy, 
of whom one does not even know whether he will come to Upper Wood to 
school.” 

This answer was somewhat unexpected to Sally and had a saddening 


effect; but she always could find a way out of an unpleasant situation. So she 


sat as still as a mouse during the whole time the soup was eaten, and her 
thoughts were hard at work. 

Now the father turned to Edi and said: “Now you can relate your 
adventure, while Ritz remains quiet, and afterwards his turn will come.” Ritz 
looked quite obedient for he had two large noodles on his plate to work with. 

But Edi, in a moment, put down knife and fork and quickly began: “Just 
think, Papa, we have made three songs, one for each parish. First, the Lower 
Wooders began. The sixth class were angry because we laughed at them, that 
they only now have to make sentences, and we in the fourth class have begun 
to write them already. They made a song about us which runs: 

“<Of Upper Wood the boys 

They in their minds rejoice 

Because they think that they the cleverest are, 

But if ever they must fight 

They are in sorry plight 

And they turn round and run for ever so far.’ 

“How do you like that song, Papa?” 

“Well, that is such as Lower Wooders would make,” said the father. 

“And then,” Edi continued, “we have made a song for an answer, that goes 
thus: 

“And of Lower Wood the crowd 

They always yell so loud 

That they never, never stay within their den, 

For all dispute and strife 

They are much alive 

For they use their fists when they ought to use their pen.’ 

“How do you like this one, Papa?” 

“Just about the same. And who has sung about the Middle Lot?” asked the 
father. 

“The Lower Wooders and we together; they too had to have a song, but the 
shortest, as it ought to be. It runs so: 

“And they of Middle Lot 


They all together plot 

That they are striving zealously for peace, 

But with quarrelling they never cease.’ 

“And how do you like that, Papa?” 

“They are, all three of them, kind of fighting songs, Edi,” answered the 
father, “and I should prefer that you keep busy with your history studies, 
instead of taking sides in these party-fights. One never knows where one 
comes out, and such poetry usually ends with lumps on the heads.” 

Edi seemed much disappointed as he attacked his noodles with a visibly 
spoiled appetite. 

“And what has been your experience, Sally? Why are you so pensive?” the 
father continued. 

“Kaetheli was not at school,” reported Sally, “and I had so much to talk 
over with her. Perhaps she is sick; may I go to see her this afternoon? We 
have no school, you know.” 

“Aha, Sally wants to see the strange boy,” the sharp-witted Edi remarked. 

“You may go, Sally,” the mother said, answering a questioning look from 
the father. “But you will not go into any house where you have no business, 
just to look at strangers. I know you are capable of doing such things. You can 
start soon after dinner.” 

Sally was very happy. She quickly fetched her straw hat and took leave. 
But outside she did not run straight through the passage-way as she usually 
did in similar cases, but went to the kitchen door and peeped in, and when she 
saw ‘Lizebeth at the sink, where the latter was scraping her pans, she went in 
very close to the old woman and said somewhat mysteriously: “‘Lizebeth, 
does Edi or Ritz perhaps have a torn mattress on their bed?” 

‘Lizebeth stopped scraping and turned round. She looked at Sally from 
head to foot, put her hands on her hips and said very slowly and importantly: 
“May I ask what you mean by that question, Sally? Do you think this 
household is so carried on that one lies about on ragged mattresses and sleeps, 


until a little one, who is far from old enough to turn a mattress, thinks of 


coming to ask ‘does not this one or that one have a ragged mattress’ on his 
bed? Yes, Sally, what cobwebs you do have in your head.” 

“I do not care about the mattress, it is on account of Marianne that I ask,” 
Sally explained. “Do you know, she now has some new people in her house 
and I should so much like to see them, and therefore I wanted so much to 
know whether you could not sacrifice a mattress so that Marianne could pull 
the horsehair for a mattress, for Mother will not let me go into the house 
without a good excuse.” 

“Oh, so! that is different,” said ‘Lizebeth quite mildly, for she had also 
been wondering what kind of people her old friend had taken into her home, 
and now, perhaps, she could learn something about them through Sally. 

“T can help you, Sally,” she said. “You go to Marianne and tell her that I 
send my greetings, and I have long since intended to come and see her, but 
the likes of us cannot get away when we want to; we never know what may 
happen if we are out of the house for five minutes; but tell her that I will 
surely come some fine Sunday. Now then go, and give my message.” 

Sally ran with a joyous heart, first through the garden, then away over the 
meadow and down the hill as far as the fir wood, where the dry road lay for a 
long stretch in the shade. Here Sally slackened her pace a little. It was so 
beautiful to walk along in shade of the trees, where above in their tops the 
wind rustled so delightfully and all the birds sang in confusion. She also had 
to consider how she would arrange her calls, whether she would go first to 
Kaetheli or to Marianne; but this time old Marianne had a stronger attraction 
than Kaetheli and Sally felt that she must go there first and give her message. 
Now her thoughts fell on the strange people and she had to imagine how they 
looked and what she was going to say, and what they would say when she 
knocked and asked for Marianne. Thus she thought everything well out, for 
Sally had a great power of imagining things. 

In this way she came to the first houses of Middle Lot. She turned away 
from the road and went toward Marianne’s house, which stood a little way 
from the road and lay almost hidden behind a hedge. As Sally had been 


accustomed to do, she now ran right into the house, although the house door 


was also the kitchen door. After entering the front door she stood in the small 
kitchen and was at once before another door which led into the living-room. 
This door stood wide open and Sally found herself suddenly in the presence 
of a lady dressed in black, who sat in that room sewing and who lifted her 
head at Sally’s noisy entrance, and with large sad eyes she looked at the child 
in silence. 

Sally grew as red as fire and in her embarrassment remained standing near 
the door like one rooted to the floor. 

Now the lady held out her hand and said in a friendly tone, “Come here, 
dear child, what brings you to me?” 

Sally was quite confused. She did not remember why she had come, for 
she had really not come to see Marianne. She had invented that — to get into 
the house where she had arrived now so unexpectedly. She approached the 
lady and wanted to say something, but nothing came out. Sally grew crimson 
and stood there more helpless than ever before in her life. 

The lady took the child’s hand and stroked her glowing cheeks. 

“Come, sit down beside me, dear child,” she then said, with a voice so 
sweet that it went deep into Sally’s heart. “Come, we shall come gradually to 


know each other a little.” 





“Now the lady held out her hand and said in a friendly tone, ‘Come here, 
dear child, ’...” 


Now there came from out of a corner a quick noise of moving; Sally did not 
know what it was, for until now she had not dared to look around the room, 
but now she looked up. 

A boy, a little taller than she, was carrying a small easy chair and placed it 
before Sally. He looked at her with such a merry face as the restrained 
laughter came so visibly out of his eyes, that the sight brought a complete 
reversion in Sally’s feelings, and she, all at once, laughed right out; upon 
which, the boy too, relieved his feelings by a bright peal of laughter, for the 
rushing in and then the confusion of the unexpected guest had long since 


tempted him to laugh; but he was too well trained to dare to break out. 


“Well, my child,” said the mother with that winning voice, “and what has 
brought you to me?” 

“T have — I ought to — I wanted,” Sally began hesitatingly, “I wanted to 
give a message to Marianne—” Sally could not stop at half the truth. The sad, 
friendly eyes of the lady were penetratingly resting on hers, so everything had 
to come out as it was. 

“That is lovely and friendly of you, that you want to see us, dear little girl. 
How did you hear of us?” asked the lady, and took off Sally’s straw hat, while 
she put the question to the child. She placed the hat on the table and smoothed 
her hair with a mother’s touch. 

Now Sally related all in full confidence how it had happened, and that she 
and her two brothers had wanted to come yesterday to find out who was 
coming to live with Marianne, and to find out how the piano and all the other 
things could find room in the little house. Sally now, for the first time, looked 
around the room and she had to wonder a little, for she saw only the piano and 
four bare walls, and then there were the two easy chairs on which she and the 
lady were sitting, and the small table. She knew that besides this room there 
was a very small bedroom, where two beds could hardly find room. Sally 
could not set herself to rights; all was so different from what she had 
imagined. She had expected to see strange and foreign things standing about 
everywhere and now she saw nothing besides an old piano. And yet the lady 
who sat before her in a black silken dress looked more aristocratic than Sally 
could ever have imagined; and the boy in his velvet suit looked quite like the 
old knights in Edi’s beautiful picture book, and he had brought her a seat 
without anyone telling him, and was more refined and courteous than she had 
ever before seen a boy. 

When Sally turned her surprised eyes again to the lady, she saw such a 
painful expression in her face that it came involuntarily into her mind how the 
mother had said, that of course “she would not go there for the sake of staring 
at the people,” and she felt that she was doing something very much like it. 


Sally rose. All at once she remembered to whom she really wanted to go, so 


she said hastily: “I must go to Kaetheli; she may be sick.” With these words 
she quickly offered her hand to the lady. 

The lady, too, had risen; she took the proffered hand, held it between both 
of hers, and looked once more so lovingly into the child’s eyes, that her little 
heart was moved. Then she kissed her forehead and said: “You dear child, you 
were a friendly picture in our quiet room.” 

Then she let go of her hand, and Sally went through the open door into the 
small kitchen. The boy, meanwhile, had opened the house door and now he 
stood outside quite courteously, like a doorkeeper, to bid Sally good-bye. 

“Are you not coming to school tomorrow?” 

“Yes, indeed,” was the answer. 

That pleased Sally very much and she at once decided that he must become 
Edi’s friend, for she had taken a great liking to the boy and when he was Edi’s 
friend then he would be hers too, and he must come every Sunday afternoon 
and spend it with them and they would teach him all kinds of games; and 
many undertakings passed through her brain, for with this friend everything 
could be carried out; he was so entirely different from other boys and girls in 
the school. “Then you are coming to-morrow?” she asked with happy 
expectation. 

“Where shall I come?” he questioned in return. 

“To school, of course.” 

“Yes, indeed, I’ll come to school.” 

“Well, then, good-bye,” said Sally, giving her hand, “but I do not know 
your name.” 

“Erick — and yours?” 

“Sally.” 

Now they shook hands, and Erick remained standing in the doorway until 
Sally had turned round the hedge, then he shut the door and Sally ran toward 
the house of the Justice of Peace. Before she reached it, old Marianne met her, 
panting under the large bundle of horsehair which she was carrying on her 
head. Sally was delighted to see her, for she had just remembered that she had 


not given ‘Lizebeth’s message. She rushed so quickly toward the old woman 


and with such force, that the latter went back some steps and almost lost her 
balance, and Sally cried out: “Marianne, you have such nice people in your 
rooms. Do you talk much with them? Do you cook for them? Do you buy the 
things they need? Have they no maid? Do you make their beds?” 

“Gently, gently,” said Marianne, who had recovered her balance, “else I 
lose my breath. But tell me, how did you get into the people’s room? I hope 
you know how I am to be found.” 

Sally told her that she, for the shorter way, had not gone round the house, 
where, in the woodshed, a narrow stair went up to Marianne’s small room; but 
that she had wanted to run in the front way, through the kitchen, and out the 
back door; but that she had stood suddenly before the open door of the room 
and under the eyes of the lady. 

“You must never do that again,” Marianne interrupted Sally, raising her 
finger warningly. “Do you hear that, Sally? Never do that again. They are not 
people into whose home you can rush, as if they were living on the highway.” 

“But the lady was quite friendly, Marianne,” soothed Sally, “she was not at 
all offended.” 

“That makes no difference, she is always so, she could not be otherwise, 
and just on that account, and on account of many other things, do you hear, 
Sally? Promise that you never again go that way when you want to come to 
me. Will you promise?” 

“Yes, indeed I will. I do not intend to do it again. Good night, Marianne! 
Now I have forgotten the main thing: ‘Lizebeth sends her greetings and she 
will come to see you on a fine Sunday.” 

The last words came from some distance, for Sally had already started on a 
run while she gave the message, and when Marianne wanted to send her 
greetings, Sally was already far away. After a few more jumps Sally arrived at 
the house of the Justice of Peace, in front of which stood a large apple tree 
which shaded the stone well. Here stood Kaetheli who did not look sick at all, 
but splashed with two fat, red arms about the water in which she seemed to 


clean some object eagerly. 


“Then you are not sick. Why didn’t you come to school then?” Sally called 
out when she saw her. 

“Oh, it is you? Good evening! I could not make out who was jumping 
about, and I hadn’t the time to look,” Kaetheli said with some importance. 
“That is also the reason why I did not go to school. I hadn’t the time, for 
Mother has gone away today to see sick Grandmother, and then we got young 
chickens, twelve quite small ones, and that is why I have to wash a stocking, 
for I have run after the chicks everywhere and near the barn I stepped in the 
dirt quite deep. But come, I will show you the chickens. Never mind if I have 
only one stocking on.” 

But Sally had only very little time left and besides, her head was full of 
quite different things and she wanted to hear Kaetheli tell of something else 
than the new chickens, so she said quite decisively: “No, Kaetheli, I haven’t 
time enough to see the chickens. I only wanted to know whether you were ill 
and I want to tell you something. I have seen the strange lady and the boy 
whom you know. He does look nice. Do you know his name?” 

“He?” said Kaetheli, shrugging her shoul- ders. “Of course I know. His 
name is Erick and just think, he goes to school at Lower Wood; I have seen 
him myself today, with his school sack, going there.” 

That was a blow for Sally. He went to school at Lower Wood. What was 
now to come of her beautiful plans? Of all the planned Sundays which were 
to be so full of joy and delight, and the whole friendship with the 
prepossessing Erick? For how could Edi ever be brought to making friends 
with a fellow who went to Lower Wood to school, when he just as well might 
have gone to Upper Wood? Sally was very downcast, but she did not easily 
give up a pleasant intention. On the way home she wanted to think what could 
be done, therefore she stretched out her hand to the astonished Kaetheli, and 
this time the invitation, to at least come into the room and eat a piece of bread 
and butter, was not accepted; nor would she go with Kaetheli behind the barn 
where they could fetch down ripe cherries from the large cherry tree — it was 


all of no use. 


“Another time, Kaetheli, it is already so late I must go home,” and Sally 
ran away. Kaetheli stood there much surprised and looked after her, and in her 
bright mind she thought: “Sally has something new in her head, else I could 
have brought her to the cherry tree, for she is not always so anxious to go 
home; but I will find out what it is.” 

Meanwhile Sally ran for a long stretch, then she began to walk slower, for 
she had to think over so many things and she was so lost in her plans that she 
forgot when she arrived at the garden which stretched from her home far into 
the meadows. Ritz stood on the low wall and beckoned with wild gestures, for 
Sally had not seen him at first. 

“Do come a little quicker so that you can tell something, else we will have 
to go to bed, for Auntie has already looked twice at her watch. Were you in 
the barn at Kaetheli’s? How many cows are in it? Have you seen the young 
goat?” 

But Sally had different things in her head. She hastily stepped into the 
house, while Ritz followed. The rest of the family were in the living-room. 
Mother and Auntie were mending stockings; Father was reading a large 
church paper. Edi, his head supported on both hands, sat lost in his history 
book. Sally had hardly opened the door when she cried out with much 
excitement: “Oh, Mother, you ought to have seen how friendly the lady was, 
and she is so beautiful and so gentle and so good, and quite an aristocratic 
lady; and Erick in his velvet suit is like a knight, and so fine and polite. Edi 
could not find a nicer friend.” 

They all looked surprised at Sally, and a pause followed this outburst. Sally 
had quite forgotten that she was not to go to the strange people, and that she 
had given, as the object of her walk, the call on Kaetheli. She now 
remembered everything and she grew very red. 

“But, dear child,” said the mother, “did you really, in spite of opposition 
from me, press into the home of the strange people? How could you enter the 
house without an excuse?” 

“Not without an excuse, Mamma,” said Sally, somewhat embarrassed. 


““Lizebeth had given me a message for old Marianne.” 


“Which the inquisitive Sally fetched in the kitchen for the purpose of 
carrying out her plan, that is clear,” remarked Auntie. When the whole truth 
lay open to the light of day, Sally felt relieved and she returned with new zeal 
to her communication. She had much to describe: the empty room and the silk 
dress of the lady, and her sad glances, and then the knightly Erick with his 
joyous laughter and the merry eyes; but she could not describe it all so 
attractively as it seemed to her. 

“So,” said Edi, looking up from his book, “now you have another friend. It 
will go, no doubt, with him as with little Leopold!” After giving her this fling 
he bent again over his book and read on, taking no notice of anything. 

Sally did not find the desired sympathy. She was so full of her impressions 
that she felt Mother and Aunt should be all afire and aflame for her new 
friendship. Instead of that, the two kept on mending the stockings; Father did 
not even look up from his paper and Edi had only a satirical remark for 
sympathy. Sally had rather a bad reputation for making friendships. Almost 
every week she saw some one who appealed to her so much, that she must 
make a friendship at once; but the friendships were mostly of short duration, 
for she had imagined something else than she often found on looking closer. 
This made her quite unhappy at the time, but the next week she had already 
found some one else who filled her thoughts. 

The last unfortunate friendship had brought forth Edi’s satire to a greater 
degree. The tailor of Upper Wood had three sons, and since the father on his 
wanderings had spent some time in Vienna he gave his sons, in remembrance 
of the beautiful days which he spent there, the names of three Austrian grand 
dukes. It was this strange name that had first attracted Sally; to that was added 
that Leopold, the oldest of the sons, who had lived with his grandfather until 
now, but had come recently to Upper Wood, always wore elegant jackets and 
pants after the latest cut. Leopold had entered Sally’s class and his appearance 
had at once inspired her. But he was so small and dainty that he received the 
name Leopoldy from the whole school. The rumor had preceded Leopold, that 
he had staid three years in the same class in the town where his grandfather 


lived. So Edi looked down on Leopoldy from an elevation of a fourth class 


boy and noticed with scorn how Sally found pleasure in the little fellow and 
befriended him. But that did not last long for, after a trial of a week, Leopoldy 
was set back two classes, since he had been put in the fifth class on account of 
his years, but not his deserts. In these eight days Sally had discovered, with 
sorrow, that Leopoldy was unusually silly, and Sally was glad that the 
enormous gap that lies between the fifth and third class, made easier the 
rupture of this friendship which could not continue, for nothing could be done 
with Leopoldy. So it happened that no one listened with sympathy to the 
enthusiastic description which Sally gave of her new friends, for each one 
remembered Leopoldy, and that was not inspiring. 

This general coolness angered Sally very much. She knew her new friends 
if they would only believe her. All ought to be so interested in this mother and 
her Erick, that they would want to know everything possible about them, and 
now no one asked a question and they hardly listened to her communication. 
That was too much; Sally had to relieve her tension. She suddenly broke forth 
to Edi, who was entirely lost in his book: “Although you read a thousand 
books one after the other, and act as if one did not tell anything, and you think 
that one must have no friendship with any human being on this earth but only 
for the thousand-thousand-year-old Egyptians, yet you might be glad to have 
a friend like Erick.” 

Edi must have just read something that made him solemn, for he looked 
quite restrainedly up from his book and said quite seriously: “You see, Sally, 
you do not at all know what friendship is, for you believe that one can have a 
new friend every week. But one ought to have only one friend for the whole 
life, and one must drag his enemy three times around the walls of Troy.” 

“Then he will have to make a nice journey if he comes from Upper Wood,” 
remarked Sally quickly. 

The mother meanwhile had left the room, and Aunt rose from her work. 

“You will get quite barbaric from pure historical research,” she said, 
turning to Edi, “but now it is high time to go to bed, quick! But where is 
Ritz?” 


Ritz had withdrawn behind the stove a full hour ago in the hope of there 
escaping his fate for some time. But sleep had overcome him in the dark 
corner. 

“Now we have the trouble,” the aunt cried, when the sleeper had been 
discovered, and only with the greatest difficulty she woke him. 

While Auntie was pushing and shaking the sleepy Ritz, Edi had tried 
several times to get near her, but she had always escaped him. Now a quiet 
moment came. Ritz was at last awake. Edi quickly stepped up to his aunt and 
said: “I did not mean alive, only after his death, like Achilles did.” 

“Now he too is talking in his sleep and says all kinds of nonsense,” the 
aunt cried quite excitedly, for she had long since forgotten Edi’s judgment on 
the enemy and she did not know what he was talking about. “No, no, it cannot 
go on like this, children must go to bed in good time, else the whole 
household gets out of joint.” 

Edi wanted to explain once more, only to make it clear to her, and not to 
have to go to bed misunderstood, so he had followed her about, and now a 
greater misunderstanding had arisen. There was no more chance for 
explanation. Ritz and Edi were shoved into their room, the light put on the 
table, the door was closed, and away went Auntie. 

“T am sure Mother will come to us. I must explain everything to her,” Edi 
said to himself, for to be so misunderstood disquieted the thinking Edi 
exceedingly. And the mother came as she did every evening, and she 
promised to make everything clear to Auntie, so he could be pacified and find 


the sleep which Ritz long since had found again. 


CHAPTER Ill. ‘Lizebeth on the Warpath 


ON THE FOLLOWING morning ‘Lizebeth stood full of expectation at the 
kitchen door, and made all kinds of signs when Sally came rushing into the 
living-room from breakfast. The signs were indeed understood by the child 
but she had no time to go to the kitchen. She waved her school-bag and 
shouted in rushing by ‘Lizebeth: “When I come from school; it is too late 
now!” Followed by Edi and Ritz she continued her run. 

Something very particular must be in preparation, for after school all the 
scholars were standing again in a dense circle, beating their hands in the air 
and shouting as loud as they could, to have their views heard. Sally, who had 
waited a few moments for her brothers, went on home for she knew how long 
such meetings were apt to last and that her brothers would only arrive home 
when the soup was being served. Sally stepped into the house and with her 
school-bag in her hand she went straight to the kitchen. 

“Now I will tell you everything that happened yesterday, ‘Lizebeth,” she 
said. 

‘Lizebeth nodded encouragingly and Sally began, and became more and 
more excited the longer she talked. She was most excited when she came to 
telling about the lady and her little boy, describing the way she talked, how 
she and the boy were dressed, and her aristocratic way. But all at once 
‘Lizebeth jumped as if a wasp had stung her and she called out, “What do you 
say, Sally? This woman wears a silk dress in the middle of the week? Silk? 
And she lives at Marianne’s? And the boy wears velvet pants and a jacket all 
of velvet? Well, well! I have lived ten years with your great-grandfather and 
thirty with your grandfather and twelve with your father, and I have seen your 
father grow up from the first day of his life and your little brothers. And I 
have known them since they were babies and none of them ever had velvet 


pants on their body, and yet they were all ministers, your great-grandfather, 


your grandfather, your father, and the little ones will be ministers too, and 
none of them ever had even a piece of velvet on them and this woman in the 
middle of the week walks about in silk, yes indeed! And then taking rooms at 
Marianne’s and living where the basket mender has lived, I tell you, Sally, 
there is something behind that! But it has to come out, and if Marianne wants 
to help a hundred times to cover it up, I tell you, Sally, I will bring out what is 
behind it all. Yes, indeed, velvet pants? I wonder what we shall hear next!” 

Sally stood quite astounded before the anger-spouting ‘Lizebeth, and could 
not understand the cause of this outbreak. But she had enough of it, so she 
turned round and hastened into the sitting-room, where, according to her 
expectations, at the very last moment, just when ‘Lizebeth came into the room 
with the soup tureen, the brothers appeared, in a peculiar way. At each side of 
‘Lizebeth one crawled into the room, then shot straight across the room, like 
the birds before a storm shoot through the air so that one fears they will run 
their heads against something. Fortunately the two boys did not run their 
heads against anything, but each landed quite safely on his chair, and at once 
‘Lizebeth placed the soup on the table; but so decidedly and with such an 
angry face, as if she wanted to say: “There! If you had to put up with what I 
have to, then you would not trouble about your soup.” 

When she was again out of the room the father said, looking at his wife: 
“There will be a thunder storm, sure signs are visible.” Then turning to his 
sons he continued: “But what do boys deserve, who come so late to table and 
from pure bad conscience almost knock it over?” 

Ritz looked crestfallen into his plate, and from there in a somewhat 
roundabout way past his mother’s plate, slyly across to his aunt, to see 
whether it looked like an order to go to bed at once. And it was so beautiful 
today, how beautiful the running about this evening after school would be! 

There was no order, for the general attention was claimed by ‘Lizebeth, 
who with the same signs of snorting anger threw more than placed the rest of 
the meal on the table and then grumbled herself out again. 

As soon as dinner was over the father put on his little velvet cap and went 


in perfect silence out into the garden. For the storms in the house were more 


unpleasant to him than those that come from the sky. As soon as he had left 
the room ‘Lizebeth stood in the doorway, both arms akimbo and looking quite 
warlike; she said: “I should think it would make no difference if I were to 
make a call on Marianne. I should think it is fully four years since I went to 
see her in the Middle Lot.” 

The pastor’s wife had listened with astonishment to this speech, which 
sounded very reproachful. Now she said soothingly: “But, ‘Lizebeth, I should 
hope that you do not think that I would oppose your going to Marianne or 
anywhere else; or that I ever have done so. Do go as soon as you feel like it.” 

“Just as if nothing had to be done, and as if I were and had been on a visit 
in the parsonage at Upper Wood for fifty years and more,” was the answer. 
“No, no, I know what has to be done if no one else does. I can wait until 
Sunday afternoon; that is a time when the likes of me may go out, and if it 
suits the lady then, then I go, and shall not stay away very long. Why? I know 
why if no one else knows it.” 

“Of course that suits me, too,” the lady pacified again, “do just what you 
think best.” She did not say more for she had already noticed that a fire of 
anger was kindled in ‘Lizebeth which would blaze up if another word fell in 
it. She could not imagine what had struck ‘Lizebeth, but she found it more 
advisable not to touch on it. So ‘Lizebeth grumbled for a little while, then she 
went away, since no further chance for outbreaks was offered. But there was 
no peace during the whole week; all noticed that, and each went carefully by 
‘Lizebeth as if she were a powder magazine which, at a careless touch, might 
fly up in the air at any moment. At last Sunday came. ‘Lizebeth, after dinner, 
rushed about the kitchen with such a great noise, one could notice that many 
thoughts were working in her which she tried to give vent to. But she went 
into her room only after everything was bright and in its place. 

She dressed herself in her Sunday-best and entered the sitting-room to take 
leave, just as though she was going on a long journey, for it was an event for 
‘Lizebeth to leave the parsonage for several hours. Now she wandered with 
slow steps along the road and looked to the right and left on the way to see 


what was growing in the field belonging to this or that neighbor. But her 


thoughts began again to work in her; one could see that, for she began to walk 
quicker and quicker and to talk half aloud to herself. Now she had arrived. 
Marianne had seen her from her little window and was surprised that this time 
‘Lizebeth was so soon keeping her promise. For years she had promised, had 
sent the messages that she would soon come; but she had never come and 
now she was there after the message had been brought only three days ago. 
Marianne went to meet her friend with a pleasant smile and welcomed her 
near the hedge before the cottage; then she conducted her guest around the 
cottage and up the narrow, wooden stairs. ‘Lizebeth did not like this way and 
before she had reached the top of the stairs she had to speak out. 

“Listen, Marianne,” she said, “formerly one dared to come in the front 
door and through the kitchen, but now your oldest friends have to come by the 
back way, which, no doubt, is on account of the strange people whom you 
have taken into your house. I have heard much of them and now I see for 
myself that they, from pure pride, do not know what to order next, that you 
dare not go through your own house.” 

“Dear me, ‘Lizebeth, what queer thoughts you do have,” said Marianne, 
quite frightened. “That is not true, no one has forbidden me anything. And the 
people are so good and not a bit proud, and so friendly, and so kind and 
humble.” 

“Catch your breath, Marianne,” ‘Lizebeth interrupted her; “with all your 
excitement you cannot prove that white is black, and when such people come 
along, no one knows whence, and take a living-room and a bedroom in such a 
hut, so hidden as yours is, Marianne, where they pay next to nothing, and the 
woman struts about in a silk skirt and her little son in velvet; then there is 
something behind it all, and if she has silk skirts then she must have other 
things too, and she must know why she hides all these things in a hut which 
really does not look larger than a large henhouse. I wanted only to warn you, 
Marianne; you surely will be the loser with such a crowd.” 

“*Tizebeth,” Marianne said now more emphatically than she had ever been 
known to speak, “it would be well, if all people were as this woman is, and 


you and I could thank God if we were like her. I have never in this world seen 


a better and a more patient and a more amiable human being. And in regard to 
the silk skirt, please be still and do not talk about it, ‘Lizebeth; many a thing 
looks different to what it really is, and it would be better for you, if you would 
not load your conscience with wrong against a suffering woman on whom 
God has His eye.” 

Marianne did not wish to tell what she knew, that the lady had only the one 
skirt and no other whatsoever, and so, of course, was obliged to wear it. She 
did not want to tell that to ‘Lizebeth now she heard how the latter judged. 

“I do not think of loading my conscience with anything,” ‘Lizebeth 
continued, “and that much is not as it looks, that I know; but when a little boy 
of whom no one knows from where he came, wears velvet pants on bright 
week-days and even a velvet jacket, then they are velvet pants and do not only 
look so, that is certain. There is something behind that and it will come out 
and it will not look the best. Yes indeed, wearing velvet pants, such a little 
tramp of whom no one knows from where he comes, yes indeed.” 

“Do not sin against the dear boy,” Marianne said seriously. “Look at him 
and you will see that he looks like a little angel, and he is one.” 

“So, that too,” ‘Lizebeth continued, “and pray when did you see an angel, 
Marianne, that you know he looks just like them? I should like to know! But I 
have served over fifty years in a respectable house, and I have helped to bring 
up the old parson, and the present one and his two sons; but we have never 
known anything of velvet pants, no, never, and we were, I should think, 
different people from these. That is what I wanted to tell you, Marianne, and 
that is the main reason why I came to you, so that you should know what one 
is forced to think. And with regard to the angels, I can tell you that we have a 
little boy that looks exactly like the angels that blow the trumpets in the 
picture; such fat, firm, red cheeks has our Moritzli, like painted, and such 
round arms and legs.” 

“Yes, it is true, little Ritz was always a splendid little fellow, I should like 
to see him again,” Marianne answered good-naturedly. 

This reconciled ‘Lizebeth a little; in a much friendlier tone she said: “Then 


come again to Upper Wood, you will have time, more than I. Then you can 


look at the other, too, and can see what a pretty, straight nose he has, that no 
angel could have a prettier one, and in the whole school he is by far the 
brightest, — that the teacher himself says of Eduardi.” 

‘Lizebeth always called the boys by their full names, for the shortening of 
the names, Ritz and Edi, seemed to her a degrading of their names and an 
injustice to her favorites. 

“Yes, yes, I believe you. What a delight it must be to see such a well- 
ordered household and all so happy together and so joyous,” Marianne said 
with a sigh, and she threw a glance at the room of the stranger, and now 
‘Lizebeth was completely pacified, for she felt the parsonage again on the top. 

“What is the matter with the people?” she asked with compassion. 

“I do not know what to say,” was the answer, “I do not understand it all 
myself.” 

“T thought as much, with such strangers one is never secure.” 

“No, no, I did not mean anything like that,” Marianne opposed. “I tell you 
they are the best people one could find. I would do anything for the woman.” 

Marianne did not like to tell her friend what she knew and to consult with 
her about things she could not comprehend, for ‘Lizebeth had evidently no 
love for the two and was full of distrust, and Marianne had taken them both 
into her heart so that she could not bear sharp remarks about them even from 
her good friend. She therefore was silent and ‘Lizebeth could get nothing 
more out of her concerning her lodgers. 

During this long talk a good deal of time had passed. ‘Lizebeth rose from 
the wooden bench behind the table where she and Marianne had been sitting 
and was about to bid good-bye. But Marianne would not allow that, for the 
friend must first drink a cup of coffee; then she was going to walk with her. 
So they did, and as the two friends wandered together through the evening, 
they had much to tell each other and were very talkative; only when ‘Lizebeth 
began to talk about the strangers in Marianne’s house, was the latter silent and 
hardly spoke. Where the road went into the woods, they parted, and Marianne 


had to promise to return the call as soon as possible. Then ‘Lizebeth stepped 


out vigorously and arrived at home in such good spirits that the parson’s wife 
resolved to send her often to Marianne on a visit. 

When Marianne on her return came near her cottage, she heard lovely 
singing; she well knew the song. Every evening at twilight the stranger sat 
down at the piano and sang, and she sang so beautifully and with a voice that 
came from such depths that it touched Marianne’s heart so that she could not 
tear herself away when she heard the song, until it was ended. But there was 
one song in particular which Marianne loved to hear and which the woman 
sang every day, either at the beginning or the end of her songs. It always 
seemed as if a great joy came into her voice and as if she wanted to make this 
joy appeal to all who listened. And yet this song touched Marianne’s heart so 
deeply that she wept every time she heard it. So it happened this evening. 
There was a log lying before the house-door which served her for a resting- 
place when, in the evening, she wanted to get a little fresh air. She rolled it 
under the window so that she might look for a moment into the room. There 
sat the lady, and her large blue eyes looked up to the evening sky so seriously 
and sorrowfully, and yet there was something which sounded again like a 
great joy in the beautiful song she was singing. The little boy sat on a 
footstool beside her and looked at his mother with his joyful, bright eyes, and 
listened to the singing. 

Marianne could not look long. A strange feeling came over her, and she 
stepped down from the log, put her apron to her eyes and wept and wept, until 


the singing had died away. 


CHAPTER IV. The Same Night in Two Houses 


WHEN ON THIS evening Edi and Ritz were lying in their bed and Mother 
had finished saying evening prayer with them and had closed the door after 
her, Edi began: “Have you noticed, Ritz, that Father is almost like God? He 
already knows the thing before one has told half of it.” 

“No, I have never noticed that,” Ritz replied. “But it is all right, for then he 
can do everything he wants to and also make fine weather.” 

“Oh, Ritz, you only look at the profit! but just look at the other side.” Here 
Edi rose up in bed from pure zeal and continued: “Do you remember, not long 
ago I recited our songs, which we made about the others, to Papa; then he 
knew at once that we were preparing a big fight and has forbidden us to take 
part in it. And this evening they all have talked it over that I should lead the 
boys of Upper Wood into battle, and I have thought it all over and prepared 
ahead. Then I would be Fabius Cunctator, and would lead my troops above on 
the hill round and round it and would not attack, for you must know that is 
much safer, and so Hannibal could do nothing and could not attack me.” 

“Ts Hannibal still living then?” asked Ritz serenely. 

“Oh, Ritz, how indescribably ignorant you are!” Edi remarked 
compassionately. “He died more than a thousand years ago. But big Churi, the 
leader of the Middle Lotters, our enemies, is Hannibal. But you see, I just 
remember something: Churi is not a real Hannibal, for he was a great and 
noble general, and Churi cannot represent him; but do you know what, we can 
take the strange boy Erick, for Hannibal! — he looks quite different from 
Churi, — shall we?” 

“That is all the same to me since we cannot be in the fight,” remarked Ritz. 

“That is true, we dare not, I had quite forgotten that,” lamented Edi. “If I 


only knew what we could do to be in this fight and yet not do anything that is 
forbidden.” 


“Don’t you know an example in the world’s history?” asked Ritz, to whom 
his brother presented so often, in cases of need, examples out of this rich 
fountain. 

“No. If we only lived like the old Greeks,” Edi answered with a deep sigh. 
“When they wanted to know anything of which no one knew the answer, they 
quickly drove to Delphi to the oracle and asked advice. Then there was an 
answer at once and they knew what was to be done. But now there are no 
more oracles, not even in Greece. Isn’t that too bad?” 

“Yes, that is too bad,” said Ritz rather sleepily, “but I am sure you will 
think of another example.” 

Edi began at once to think, but however much he thought, and groped in 
his memory and upheaved what he had stored away in his brain, he could not 
find in the whole history of the world one single case where some one had 
carried out something that the father had forbidden, and yet stood afterwards 
with honor before him. For that was what Edi was trying to find; and he was 
sitting straight up in his bed in the dark, and in spite of all his endeavors he 
could find no way out. And when he now heard the deep breathing of the 
sweetly sleeping Ritz, he became too discouraged to try any more. He lay 
down on his pillow and was soon dreaming about the uniform of Fabius 
Cunctator. 

Soon after this Marianne too lay down on her couch, but for a long time 
sleep would not come. The singing of the lady downstairs had made her very, 
very sad; this voice had never before touched her so deeply as it had done this 
evening, and she still heard the sound of weeping and rejoicing in confusion. 
So Marianne heard the old clock on the wall strike eleven, then twelve, and 
yet she could not go to sleep. Now it seemed to her as if she heard a gentle 
knocking below in the house. Who could want anything of her so late in the 
night? She must be mistaken, she said to herself. But no, she now heard it 
quite plainly, somebody was knocking somewhere. She quickly dressed 
herself and hastened down to the kitchen. She opened the front door — no 
one was there. But the knocking came again and now Marianne thought that it 


came from the sleeping room of her boarders. Softly she opened the door of 


the room. Within the pale lady sat on her bed, but she was much paler than 
usual, so that Marianne stepped quickly into the room, and much frightened, 
she exclaimed: “Dear me! What is the matter? Oh how bad you do look!” 

“Yes, I feel very ill, my good Marianne,” the lady answered with her 
friendly voice. “I am so sorry that I frightened you so in the middle of the 
night; but I had no rest, I was obliged to call you. I have a few things to tell 
you and it might have been too late.” 

“Dear, dear! what do you mean?” lamented Marianne. “I will get the 
doctor at once from Lower Wood, — he is the nearest.” 

“No, Marianne, I thank you, I know my condition,” said the sick woman 
soothingly, “it is a cramp in my heart, which often comes and this time more 
terribly than usual, and so, my good Marianne, I wanted to tell you that if I 
am no longer here tomorrow, will you give this,” (and she gave a small paper 
to Marianne), “to him who has to prepare for my last resting-place. It is the 
only thing that I leave, and which I have saved for a long time, so that I need 
not be buried in a pauper’s grave. That must not be, for my father’s sake,” she 
added, very softly. 

“Dear, dear Lord!” Marianne lamented, “grant that it may not be that! Do 
think of the dear little boy! Dear Mrs. Dorn, do not take it amiss, I have never 
before asked anything at all, but if you leave nothing, what have I to do with 
the dear boy? Has he no relatives? Has he no father?” 

The mother looked at the sleeping Erick, who, with his golden curls 
encircling his rosy face, lay there so peacefully and so carefree. She put her 
hand on his forehead — for his narrow bed stood quite close to hers — and 
said softly: “On earth you have no father any more, my child, but above in 
heaven there lives a Father who will not forsake you. I have given you long 
since to Him. I know He will care for you and protect you, so I can go quietly 
and joyfully. Yes, my good Marianne,” she turned again to the latter, “I have 
done a great wrong; I have hurt deeply the best of fathers through 
disobedience and selfishness. For that I have suffered much; but in my 


suffering it was permitted me to learn how great the love and compassion of 


our Father in heaven is for His children, and since then a song of deepest 
gratitude sounds ever and ever in my heart: 

“<I Jay in heaviest fetters, 

Thou com’st and set’st me free; 

I stood in shame and sorrow, 

Thou callest me to Thee; 

And lift’st me up to honor 

And giv’st me heavenly joys 

Which cannot be diminished 

By earthly scorn and noise.’” 

The sick woman had folded her hands while she spoke, and in her eyes 
there was a wonderful light; but now she sank back on her pillows, exhausted 
and pale. Marianne stood there quietly and now and then had to wipe her 
eyes. 

“But now I must run to the doctor, — it is high time,” she said, frightened. 
“Mrs. Dorn, can I give you anything?” 

“No, I thank you,” the sick woman answered softly. “I thank you for 
everything, my good Marianne.” 

The latter now hastily left the house and ran as fast as she could through 
the silent night toward Lower Wood. From time to time she had to stop to get 
her breath. Then she looked up to the bright star-covered sky and prayed: 
“Dear God, help us all.” She had great difficulty in awakening the doctor in 
Lower Wood at two o’clock in the night; but at last he heard her knocking and 
followed her soon after on the road to her house. When they entered together 
the room of the sick woman, the light had burned down and threw a faint light 
on the quiet, pale face. The mother had stretched out her arm upon the bed of 
her child. The boy had encircled her slender, white hand with both his plump 
hands, and held it firmly. The doctor approached and looked closer at the 
sleeper; he bent over her for some moments. 

“Marianne,” he said, “loosen the hand out of the little boy’s. The woman is 
sleeping her eternal sleep, she will nevermore awaken on this earth. She must 


have died suddenly from heart failure, while you were away to fetch me.” 


The doctor left the quiet house at once, and Marianne did as he had told 
her. She folded the hands of the departed one on her breast, then she sat down 
on Erick’s bed, looking now at the serious face of the dead mother, now at the 
care-free sleeping boy, and wept quietly, until the rays of the morning sun fell 
into the quiet room and roused Marianne to the consciousness that a new, sad 
day had begun — a day on which Erick had to be told that he never again on 
this earth could take hold of the loving hand of his mother. 


CHAPTER V. Disturbance in School and Home 


NEVER BEFORE HAD the schoolmaster of Upper Wood had such hard work 
with his schoolchildren as on the morning after this night. Of course there 
were times that some were more restless and more dense than usual; but there 
were usually agood many with whom he could work successfully. But today 
it seemed as though a crowd of excited spirits had taken possession of the 
children. All the boys cast uncanny, warlike glances at each other, even 
suppressed threatenings were thrust hither and thither, and when the teacher 
turned his back such threatening gestures were made to those who faced him, 
that they, one and all, rolled their eyes with wrath and gave the most 
ridiculous answers. They all were so eager for the battle, that they could no 
longer distinguish between friend and foe, and each shook his clenched fist at 
the other. 

Sally and Kaetheli, those model scholars, kept putting their heads together 
and whispered continuously like the ripple of a brook. Yes, indeed, Kaetheli 
was so brim full of news that she even kept on whispering to Sally while the 
latter had to answer questions in arithmetic and of course got into the most 
inexplicable confusion. Even Edi, the very best scholar, forgot his studies and 
was staring sadly before him. For just now had come before his mind’s eye, 
during the rest-period, the great bravery of his troops who, from want of a real 
enemy, had put each other in a sorry shape. And he was not allowed to lead 
these courageous soldiers against the boasting Churi, and to show this fellow 
how a great general does his work! The teacher was just standing before him 
and called on him, continuing in the geography lesson: “Edi, will you tell me 
the most important productions of Upper Italy?” 

Italy! At the sound of that name, the whole war operation stood before 


Edi’s eyes, for he had studied the minutest details of that region where the 


Romans had met their enemies, and Churi, as Hannibal, stood triumphant 
before him. Edi, heaving a deep sigh, answered nothing for the present. 

“Edi,” the master said when no answer came, “I cannot understand what 
sadness can be found in our topic, nor what can burden your mind, but one 
thing I can see, that today you all are like a herd of thoughtless sheep with 
whom nothing can be done. Kaetheli, you magpie, can you stop a moment 
and listen to what I am saying? You all are going home. I have had enough, 
and everyone — do you understand? — everyone takes home some home- 
work for punishment. As you go out, come to my desk, one after the other, 
and each will receive his special task.” 

So it was done, and at once the whole crowd rushed with joyous hearts into 
the open. For the home-work did not at all suppress the joy that school had 
closed a whole half-hour early. Outside on the playground, the groups who 
had common interests at once crowded together. The largest throng pressed 
around Edi, to listen with much shouting and noise to his battle plans. 

At once after leaving the schoolroom Kaetheli took Sally by the hand and 
said: “I will go with you for a while, then I can finish telling you what 
Marianne told Mother this morning.” With this Kaetheli continued her story, 
which she had begun in school, and told Sally everything that had happened 
last night in Marianne’s cottage. Sally listened very quietly and never said a 
word. When they arrived at the garden, Kaetheli had just finished her sad tale; 
she stood still for a moment and was surprised that Sally did not say anything; 
then she said, “Good-bye!” and ran away. 

At the noon meal Ritz related faithfully all that had happened in school: for 
now, since Sally and even Edi had received home-tasks, he found that to be 
more remarkable than sorrowful. Edi seemed somewhat dejected. When now 
the small, golden, roasted apples were placed on the table, Ritz stopped his 
report and applied himself thoroughly to the work of eating them. When he 
had cleared his plate, which was done very quickly, he looked slyly at the 
plates of his brother and sister, for he knew that the second supply of the 
things on the table came only after all three had finished their first. When he 
looked at Sally, his eyes stayed on her, and after he had watched her 


attentively for some time, he said: “Sally, you keep on swallowing as much as 
you can, but you see, nothing can go down, because you have put nothing into 
your mouth, and your plate stays filled.” 

Now Sally could not restrain her tears longer, for she had with great 
difficulty swallowed them, and had been very quiet. Now she burst out into 
loud sobbing and said through her tears: “Poor Erick, too, cannot eat today. 
Now he has neither father nor mother and is all alone in the world.” 

Sally’s weeping grew louder and louder, for she could not stop, since she 
had restrained herself so long. Ritz looked, surprised and startled, from one to 
the other; he did not quite understand whether he was to blame for this. The 
mother rose, took Sally by the hand, and led her out of the room. 

This incident caused a great disturbance at the midday meal. The father 
was annoyed and sat without saying a word. The aunt, with great animation, 
tried to point out to him with this proof, how excitable children become when 
they do not go to bed in good time. Edi, too, sat quite ill-humoredly before his 
plate, as if he had to swallow sorrel instead of little golden apples; for he felt 
much troubled that his father had heard of his inattention in the school. Ritz 
had expected a kind of admonishing speech from him, because the outburst 
had taken place right after he had spoken to Sally. Since it did not come and 
no one seemed to trouble about him, he settled himself firmly in his seat and 
ate everything that was on Sally’s and his mother’s plates. 

When the father went out in the garden soon after, the mother followed 
him and led him to the small bench under the apple tree. Seated there she told 
him what Sally, continuously interrupted by loud sobbing, had told her: what 
had happened during the past night in Marianne’s cottage. And she now asked 
her husband whether he did not think that some enquiries ought to be made 
about these strangers, and whether one ought not to do something for the little 
boy who, as it seemed, was standing all alone in the world. But the pastor was 
not of her opinion, and said that these people had turned to Lower Wood for 
school and church, therefore he could not interfere at present. His colleague in 
Lower Wood would no doubt take everything in hand and see what could be 


done with the boy. He was sure that the pastor in Lower Wood would find 


some relations of the boy, and he perhaps knew already more about the 
strangers, than was suspected. The woman, no doubt, had confided in his 
colleague about herself, since she would have had to do that as she had sent 
her boy to Lower Wood to school, and perhaps also to Sunday school. One 
could not possibly give in to Sally in all her manifold emotions and pay 
attention to them. The child had too vivid an imagination and was yet too 
young to have the gift of discrimination, and if one should give in to her 
fancies one soon would fill the house with Leopoldys and other creatures, 
who soon would be turned out of the house or, at least, be pushed aside by the 
same Sally, as soon as she saw that the good people were not as she had 
imagined them. 

“I have to take Sally’s part somewhat, dear husband,” said the mother. 
“You are right, she feels very strongly, and she shows these feelings to 
everyone whom she meets; but I do not find that wrong, for, wherever she 
meets with a response, there she remains faithful to her feelings, and she loves 
her friends warmly and constantly. With what devotion has she adhered to 
Kaetheli from babyhood! And I much prefer that she go through life with her 
warm heart, and expect to find a friend in every human being, than that she 
should pass people indifferently, and have no conception of friendship, 
although she may meet with many a disappointment and many a 
condemnation through this trait.” 

“Both will be her share, in plenty,” said the father. “In this direction we 
therefore will do our share in saving her from these things as much as she can 
be saved.” 

So the mother saw that the best that could be done was to pacify Sally and 
to explain to her that nothing could be done at present but something would 
be done later from another source. 

When it became known that the strange woman had died, there was a great 
deal of talk, especially among the Middle Lotters, in whose midst the woman 
had lived, but had never been seen — a fact which had always caused 
suspicion. Since no one knew anything about her past life, then everyone had 


the more to say about who she might have been. At any rate, nothing very 


good, in that they all agreed, else she would have been friendly with them and 
would not have kept herself so apart. When now no relations appeared and 
she had to be buried without any mourners, then a number of stories began to 
circulate which became more and more mysterious. For the official of the 
community had said that, no doubt, she had been an exile, and the Justice of 
Peace had added that then she must have committed very great political 
crimes. ‘Lizebeth was not loath to bring these stories to the pastor and his 
wife, for she had never been able to overcome the thought of the velvet pants. 
The pastor’s wife shook her head incredulously and forbade ‘Lizebeth to 
carry the stories further. The pastor said: “There must have been something 
crooked, but the woman is now buried, and we will say nothing more about 
it.” 

Marianne alone stood opposed to all and told them to their faces that it was 
an injustice and wickedness to talk as they did; none of them had known the 
woman, else they would know that there was nothing bad about her, but that 
she had been an angel of goodness, gentleness and kindly deeds. And 
although the lady had appeared as aristocratic as a princess, she had been 
more friendly with humble folk, such as Marianne, than many a Middle Lotter 
who ran about in torn stockings. But if Marianne was asked if she had known 
the woman well, who she was, and why not a single relative enquired after 
her, although the notice of her death was put into all the papers; then she too 
could give no explanation, since she did not know anything. 

A few wicked people then said: “No doubt Marianne will have had her 
profit from it.” But she had not, and never had looked for it. The woman had 
paid the low rent in advance for the month, which had just ended; it had been 
the month of August. When now, immediately after the funeral of the poor 
woman, the officials came and looked to see what the inheritance of the little 
boy would be, then it was found that there was nothing but the piano and the 
black silk skirt. The officials decided to give the latter to Marianne, since she 
had rendered her the last services and put her in her last bed. 

The dress had once been very beautiful, for the material was heavy and 


costly, but it was much worn, and yet Marianne thought: “It is too handsome 


for me. I will not wear it but it is a dear remembrance,” for she had only seen 
the dear woman in that one dress. While they were still talking over what 
should be done with the piano, the landlord of the Krone in Lower Wood 
drove up with an empty wagon and took the piano, the beds, the table and the 
two easy chairs, for everything had been hired from him; but he had been paid 
in advance up to this time. 

So nothing was left for the little boy but the velvet suit that he wore. Now 
they began to talk about what was to be done with the boy, and some 
propositions were made as to how he could be cared for. At this point 
Marianne stepped forth and said that she would keep the little boy until she 
was leaving. In three weeks she was going to move down to Oakwood to her 
cousin’s, for her house was as good as sold. The officials were greatly pleased 
with this offer; many things could turn up in three weeks, and for the time 
being the little waif was cared for. So they parted from one another satisfied 


with their work. 


CHAPTER VI. A Lost Hymn 


THE NEXT MORNING, when the mother lay still and pale on her bed, Erick 
woke up; Marianne, who had watched for his wakening, came to his couch 
and said: 

“Dear Erick, your mother has gone, last night, to heaven, and now she 
feels very happy, and looks down on you and watches to see whether you stay 
good and honest so that sometime you may come to her.” 

First he had answered quite quietly: “Yes, I know, Mother has told me that 
it would come so.” But when he went to his mother and looked at her for a 
long, long time and she did not open her eyes, then he sat down on a footstool 
and cried quietly. As long as his mother lay there he could not be made to 
leave her, and when she was carried out, then he sat down in the spot where 
she always had sat, and did not go away the whole day. But he was quite still, 
and although he wept, he did it so quietly that no sound could be heard. 

The day after the officials had been there and Marianne had taken Erick 
from the empty room upstairs to her little home, she thought that it would be 
best if he were to go to school and again come in contact with other children, 
so that he might become happy again and make a little noise with them; for 
this quiet weeping seemed sadder to Marianne than if he had sobbed aloud. 
So she told him on that morning, that it would be best for him if he were to go 
to school. In an instant Erick obeyed, took out his books, packed them in his 
bag and started on his way to school. So it went on from day to day, and 
gradually it seemed to Marianne that Erick grew more and more as he used to 
be; but the sunny, joyous face which he used to have had not yet returned, and 
something like shyness had come to him, which never before had been 
noticed in him. It seemed as if a safe, strong wall, which formerly had 
protected him, had fallen down, and as though he looked for the first time on 


things and people which surrounded him and which were strange to him. The 


safe wall had been the great love of his mother, which had encircled him 
everywhere. 

Two weeks had passed since Erick had again gone to school. When lessons 
were over, he had never waited until the scholars of the Middle Lot had 
gathered to make a noisy journey home, but he had run away at once and had 
walked the long way alone. When he came home, he found his piece of bread 
and his cup of milk ready on the table if Marianne was not there to give it to 
him. When she was there, she often said: “Go out a little to play with the 
children, Erick, it will be good for you and you will have time afterwards to 
do your lessons.” Erick had always gone out, as far as the hedge before the 
house, and had stopped and watched how here and there the children were 
running about and playing all kinds of games; but he had never joined them. 

So also today, he stood there and looked with surprised eyes across at the 
freshly mown meadow, where a crowd of Middle Lot children were playing 
with much noise “Catch me if you can.” Big Churi was running after Kaetheli 
and as she knew what heavy blows from those big fists would fall upon her 
back if she should be caught, she rushed over the field toward the hedge and 
into Marianne’s little garden, almost throwing down Erick on her way. At this 
instant the quick-running Churi would have caught Kaetheli; but quick as a 
deer, Erick rushed forth, opened his arms wide and so stopped Churi until 
Kaetheli had shot around the cottage, fleet as an arrow, and again to her goal 
on the meadow, where she could get her breath without fear of being caught. 

Churi grumbled: “Another time you leave me alone, or—” With this he 
shook his fist at Erick and then ran away, for he hoped to catch Kaetheli 
before she should reach her goal. When the latter had rested a little she came 
running back again, for she indeed had felt Erick’s chivalrous service and she 
was very grateful to him. She therefore could not see him standing so alone, 
but ran up to him and said cheeringly: “Come and play with us, you must not 
always stand so alone, that is lonesome.” 

“No,” said Erick, “I cannot play with you. I do not want to shout so 


terribly.” 


“You need not scream, that does not belong to the game. Come along!” 
Saying this, Kaetheli took Erick’s hand firmly in hers and pulled him along. 

Erick played with the rest, and now he had begun he played with all his 
might. They had stopped the game of “Catch” and were playing a circle game. 
The children had formed a large circle and held each other’s hands. In the 
middle of the circle stood the excluded child. This child had to strike 
someone’s hand at random and then there was a race around the circle to see 
who would first get in the open space inside. This game was played with the 
greatest zeal; but suddenly Erick pulled his hands away from his neighbors’ 
and ran away, so that great confusion arose. 

“We will not let him play any more,” cried Churi, much angered. 

“Indeed we will,” maintained Kaetheli firmly, “perhaps a wasp has stung 
him, or perhaps they play the same game where he used to live. When he 
returns he can take my hand. Now we will go on.” 

So it was done, and soon after they were playing again with great glee, and 
Erick was forgotten. 

Not far from their playground stood a blind man with a barrel-organ 
playing his melodies. When Erick had heard the first notes, he had freed 
himself and had run away. Now he stood at a little distance from the organ 
grinder and listened with strained attention to all the melodies. When the man 
left, the boy went quietly toward the cottage, and when Marianne saw him 
come, she said to herself: “I had hoped that the children would make him 
merry again, and now it seems to me that he is sadder than he was before.” 

From that time on Kaetheli looked every evening, when the games began, 
to see whether Erick was standing near the hedge, and when she saw him 
there she ran to get him. Erick now played every day with the children and 
when he was in the spirit of the game, he looked quite happy. But almost 
every evening the same thing occurred as on the first. In the midst of the 
game Erick stopped, ran away and did not return. Once a number of 
wandering journeymen had passed by; they had sung loud and joyously their 
wander-songs, one after the other. Away was Erick, and one could see him far 


away, quietly following the singing men. Once trumpet blasts sounded across 


the meadow to the playing children — for one of Middle Lot was with the 
players in the army and was practising his marches — at once Erick ran away 
in the direction of the sounds. Another time a boy with a harmonica had 
approached the playing children; it was Erick’s turn just then to seek the 
hiders, but threatenings and pleadings were of no avail, he did not seek any 
more. He placed himself in front of the boy and listened to him; there he 
remained standing and did not stir. 

Churi in his hiding-place was about to burst with anger because Erick 
stopped seeking. He had hoped that Erick would exhaust himself looking for 
him, for Churi had climbed up the high pear-tree which stood in the centre of 
their playground, and from there he could overlook Erick’s inactivity and his 
stubborn resistance to being moved. Kaetheli too had become impatient, for in 
the farthest corner of the goat-shed, whither she had crawled, she felt herself 
secure from being found, and now, all at once, she discovered that there was 
no more seeking, and she could easily guess the cause. With a good deal of 
trouble she crawled out again, with many signs of her hiding-place on her 
dress for she had been obliged to sit crouched. She ran to Erick, who was still 
in the same spot, near the harmonica player. 

“T should like to know what is the matter with you,” she called out. “Every 
evening, just when we have the greatest fun, all at once you run away like a 
hare, or you stand there like a statue and let everything go as it will. But that 
will not do! Come and seek us. But first I must hide again.” 

The tones of the harmonica had just stopped and the boy had gone. Erick 
took a deep breath and said: “I cannot play any more. I must go home.” 

He turned away and went; but that annoyed Kaetheli. She ran after him and 
talked angrily at him. “That is not nice of you, Erick; you need not have done 
that. You have spoiled the game now four or five times — that is surely not 
kind of you, do you think it is?” They had by this time arrived at Marianne’s 
cottage. Erick stopped at the hedge and turned round. He said, quite friendly: 
“Do not be angry, Kaetheli, you see I have to act so.” 

“Yes, but why? Tell me now, what you do and why you have to spoil 


everything?” demanded Kaetheli, rather huffed, for she could not yet get over 


the fact that she had crawled all for nothing into the incomparable hiding- 
place in the goat-shed. 

“T will tell you, Kaetheli, for you must not think that I purposely spoil 
everything for you. I did not think of that,” said Erick, excusing himself. “Do 
you see, there is a beautiful song which my mother sang every day, and also 
on the last day, and I should so much like to hear that song again. But no one 
sings it, and I may listen wherever I like, I hear only other things. Oh, if I 
could only hear that song again, just once!” 

Now Kaetheli saw how Erick’s eyes filled with big tears, and in an instant 
her anger turned into pity. “You must not be sad on that account, for I can 
help you,” she said readily. “I know so many songs; tell me what the name of 
yours is, then I will say it to you right away.” 

“I try to remember it all the time, but I cannot get the words together; but I 
remember well the melody. Do you think you could guess the words, if I sing 
the melody?” 

“Of course I can, you just sing on,” encouraged Kaetheli, with confidence. 

Erick sang a line, and then another, and still a bit, then he could not go 
further. Kaetheli, surprised, shook her head. “I never have heard that song, but 
perhaps we sing it, only a little differently. I am sure I shall find it. Tell me 
what it is about, about people or animals?” 

“At the beginning about flowers, green trees, you know, with those 
beautiful branches and—” 

“Stop, I know all,” Kaetheli interrupted him; “now I am going to sing it to 
you.” And with a firm voice and full tones Kaetheli began seriously: 

“Three roses in the garden, 

Three birds are in the wood, 

In summer it is lovely 

In winter it is good.’ 

“Ts that it?” she now asked, full of confidence that it must be it. But Erick 
shook his head decidedly, and said: 

“No, no, that is not my song, there is no similarity between it and what you 


sing.” 


Kaetheli was much surprised. “But the flowers and the trees are in the 
song,” she said, “or perhaps, Erick, you have forgotten the song and do not 
know how it goes?” 

“Indeed, indeed I know,” the latter assured her. “You see, first there is a 
great feast, where they all come and throw down many flowers and wreaths 
because a great lord is coming and—” 

“Perhaps a count,” Kaetheli interposed. 

“Perhaps so.” 

“Oh! now I know it! If you only had spoke of the count right away; now 
listen!” And again Kaetheli began with full tones: 

“I stood on a high mountain 

And looked into a vale, 

A little ship came swimming 

Three counts did hoist the sail.’ 

“Well, Erick?” 

But Erick shook his head even more and said sadly: “Not at all, not a bit 
like it! Perhaps the song is lost and no one knows anything about it.” 

“I know something else to help you,” said helpful Kaetheli, whose tender 
heart was filled with compassion. “To be sure, it is a little late, but I can still 
do it.” 

Then she ran away, and Erick looked after her with great surprise, and 
wondered where she was going to look for the song. 

Running all the way, Kaetheli had reached the bottom of the hill in a 
quarter of an hour. On the garden wall stood Ritz. “Get Sally, Ritz, but be 
quick,” Kaetheli called up to him. That just suited Ritz, for he hoped that 
something particular was in store, and before Kaetheli reached the wall, Sally 
was brought out. 

Breathlessly Kaetheli told her what she wanted and now expected, since 
Sally knew so many songs that she would bring out the desired one on the 
spot. But it was not accomplished so quickly and there followed a long 
explanation, for Sally must know all that was to be found in the song, whether 


it was joyous or sad, and then she began to guess and to try whether it could 


be this one or that, but none seemed to fit according to the descriptions, and 
suddenly Kaetheli jumped up and exclaimed: “The evening bells are ringing; I 
have to go home. I am afraid that father will be at supper before me and then 
he’ll scold. I thought you would know it much quicker, Sally, such a simple 
song! Think it over and bring it to me at school, but sure, for else Erick will 
be sad again. Good night!” 

Kaetheli was away like a shot, and Sally went thoughtfully back to the 
house. Very soon the sitting-room was lighted up, where mother and aunt 
were seated at the table, and now the father also sat down. Edi had long since 
waited with his book to see whether the lamp would be lighted in the room, 
for his mother had forbidden him to read in the twilight. Ritz sat down to 
finish, with many a sigh, a delayed arithmetic lesson. Now Sally entered the 
room; under each arm she carried four or five books of different sizes and 
makeup. Panting under the heavy load she threw them on the table. 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake,” cried Auntie, frightened, “now Sally will turn into 
a historical searcheress.” 

“No, no,” cried Sally, “only give me a little room, I am obliged to look for 
something.” She sat down at once behind the heap of books and began her 
work in earnest. But she did not remain undisturbed for long, for the large 
amount of reading material which she had brought in attracted the eyes of all, 
and all at once the father, who had looked at the books from over his paper, 
said: 

“Sally, I see a book which is little suited for you to read. Where did you get 
the Niebelungen song?” 

“T was just going to ask,” said the mother, “what you intended to do with 
A.M. Arndt’s war songs?” 

Sally had taken along from all tables and book-cases what seemed to her a 
collection of songs. These two books she had found in her father’s study and 
now she explained that she had to find Erick’s lost song, and what Kaetheli 
had told her about what was in it. 

“Aha,” said Edi, and giggled a little, “on that account you took that book 
from the piano. Erick will be pleased with the words you will get from this.” 


He held the book before his sister and pointed with his finger to the title: 
“Songs Without Words”. Sally was not as thorough in her thinking as her 
brother was. She had, in the zeal of her intention, thought that these were 
some particular kind of songs, and she now looked with some confusion at the 
book in which only black notes were to be found. Ritz, too, was now roused 
to interest in the doings. He too had taken up a book and read rather 
laboriously: “Battle Sonnets” from — 

“What! You have also been to my table, Sally?” the aunt interrupted the 
reader. “You children are really terrible! At any rate you ought to have been in 
bed long ago; it is high time, pack together.” 

But this time Sally showed herself unusually obstinate. She assured them 
that she could not sleep, not for the whole night, if she had not found the 
song. She must bring it to Kaetheli, as she had promised to do so, and from 
fear that she should not find the song Sally worked herself into such a state of 
excitement that the mother interfered. She explained to the child that they 
were not the kind of books where such a song could be found, and that the 
descriptions which Kaetheli had given were much too uncertain to find any 
song. Sally herself should speak with Erick about what he still knew of his 
song, and then they would search for it together, for she too would gladly help 
the poor boy to keep in memory the song his mother had loved. 

These words pacified Sally and so she willingly packed together her books 


and put each in its place. 


CHAPTER VII. Erick Enlists in the Fighting Army 


MEANWHILE THE SUNNY September had approached and everywhere the 
apples and pears were smiling down from the trees. Every morning one could 
see the Mayor of Upper Wood walk toward the hillside, where he had started 
a new vineyard where only reddish, sweet Alsatian grapes grew. The hillside 
lay toward the valley about a half-hour’s walk below Upper Wood; but the 
walk was not too far for the Mayor to watch the growth of his grapes, for they 
were of the most delicious kind. 

The Justice of Peace, Kaetheli’s father, had also a small vineyard on that 
side, but of a much inferior kind, and when he sometimes went to see whether 
his grapes would ripen this year, he always found the Mayor there, and 
usually said, pointing to the latter’s grapes: “A splendid plant.” 

And the Mayor answered: “I should think so. And this year will not be like 
last! Just let them come!” and with these words he held up his finger 
threateningly. 

“If one only could get hold of one of that crowd,” remarked the Justice of 
Peace, “so that one could make an example of him of what would happen to 
all the wicked fellows.” 

“I have prepared for that, Justice of Peace,” the other answered, full of 
meaning. “The boldest of them will carry the reminder of the sweet grapes for 
weeks about with him and will be plainly marked.” 

This conversation had already been repeated several times, for both men 
had an especial interest in the topic. But they soon had to pass to more 
important things, for in these communities all kinds of things happen. At 
present all the inhabitants of the three places were in great tension and 
expectation about something which caused so much talk that they hardly 
found time to attend to their daily business. The Upper Wooders had bought 


an organ for their church, which was to be dedicated the following Sunday. 


In the Middle Lot something was also taking place. Old Marianne was 
busy packing up, for she could no longer keep her cottage. Her work was not 
enough to pay the running expenses, so she was going down to Oakwood 
where she had a cousin who was glad to have her live with him. Now the 
question was, where the little stranger was to go, whom she had kept with her 
up till now. She wanted to stay over Sunday and attend the dedication, and on 
Monday she was going to lock up the house. 

To the schoolchildren also the approaching festivity was an opportunity for 
much loud discussion. Two parties had naturally formed themselves, the 
church and the no-church party. For the one side wanted to attend church on 
Organ-Sunday, as they called the day for short, and listen to the organ; the 
other did not care anything about hearing the music, for they said they could 
hear the organ in the afternoon when they were obliged to go to Sunday 
school, and to attend church twice was too much. The main thing was that 
women would be sitting about everywhere with large baskets full of cake and 
unusually good cookies; these must be secured. The Middle Lotters especially 
were against the morning church service. To the surprise of all, big Churi 
voted for the church-going. He had brought it about that the great, long- 
prepared battle day was fixed for Organ-Sunday, although many voices voted 
against it, and there were still some that did not agree with the arrangement, 
for they were sure that on the feast-day much else was to be seen and heard. 
But Churi grew quite wild if anyone said a word against his plan, and they did 
not care to make him angry now, for no one could manage so many soldiers 
as he had to look after, and only thus could the victory be won. The Middle 
Lotters had naturally joined the Lower Wooders against the Upper Wooders 
and so they were now a large army. The Upper Wooders therefore made a new 
effort to get Edi for leader and to win the battle, for against such a large army 
only a well prepared battle-plan and a general well versed in war could save 
them, and Edi was the only one who knew how to do both. 

But he remained steadfast, although it almost choked him, for all the 


brilliant examples of the small Greek army against the enormous hordes of 


Persians stood before him, and he had to swallow them all down, for he knew 
his father’s aversion to such warlike doings and then — on Organ-Sunday! 

Churi had ordered that his whole army should come together on the Friday 
before Organ-Sunday in the Middle Lot. So the whole crowd collected on the 
evening fixed, and there was an indescribable noise. But big Churi shouted 
the loudest and explained to them the arrangements of the day: first, all would 
go to church, and during that time, he and his officers would go to find out the 
best place for camping and for the battle. 

“Ah, so, Churi!” a little fellow in the crowd shouted, “that is why you 
voted for church, that you might do outside what you want to!” 

Churi cried, much vexed: “That must be on account of discipline; if you do 
not want to go, then don’t, and the Upper Wooders will pay you for it.” This 
threat was effective, just as Churi wanted it to be. 

The whole army should not come together until after the organ dedication 
was over in the morning, and the midday meal which followed at once, was 
finished; and in the morning only Churi with his officers should march out to 
arrange all places and positions. So he had planned. The officers whom he 
had chosen were all his good friends, the toughest Middle Lotters that could 
be found. 

About this time a year ago, he had, with the very same boys, broken into 
the Mayor’s vineyard and stolen all his very best, fine Alsatian grapes. He 
intended to do this again with his confidential friends, for it had never been 
found out who had stolen the grapes, although they had tried in all the three 
communities to find the culprits, and this had greatly encouraged Churi and 
his allies. But he knew how careful the Mayor had been this year, and he 
knew very well of his daily walks and that in the afternoon his wife also took 
a walk in the direction of the vineyard, and in the evening they often took the 
same walk together; so that the culprits had not any day been sure of them. 
But on Organ-Sunday no one would be outside — of that Churi was 
convinced; therefore he had arranged everything in view of that, for although 


there would be an investigation, all the many Lower Wooders and Middle 


Lotters would be in that region, and the culprits would never be found out 
from among such a large crowd. 

After Churi had told his army of his battle plans, they dispersed in all 
directions. A number of spectators had gathered around the warriors, every 
child in Middle Lot, down to the two-year-olds. Ahead of all was Kaetheli, 
who was always on the spot when something was to be seen or heard. When 
she left the meadow, she saw Erick standing near the hedge, where he had 
stood for a long time watching the tumultuous crowd. Kaetheli ran to him. 
“This will be such a fight as never before,” she called to him with admiration. 
“Don’t you want to be in it, Erick?” 

“No,” he answered drily. 

“Why not?” 

“Because they act as I do not care to act.” 

“Not? You are a peculiar boy, you are always alone. Do you know where 
you are going Monday when Marianne goes away from here?” 

“No.” 

“You are going to be auctioned off. My father has said so.” 

“What is that?” asked Erick, who now listened more attentively to 
Kaetheli. 

“Oh, there are a crowd of people in the room and they bid on you, and 
whoever bids the lowest gets you.” 

“That is stupid,” said Erick. 

“Why is it stupid?” 

“Because they would get more money if they gave me to him who offers 
the most.” 

“No, you did not understand. You are not going to be sold, quite the 
reverse; he who gets you also gets the money — do you understand now?” 

“Who gives him the money?” 

“Well, that is not a person, as you think,” Kaetheli explained. “Do you see, 
there is a money box with money in it for the people who are poor and 
miserable and homeless.” 


Erick grew purple. 


“T am not going to be auctioned,” he said defiantly. 

“Yes, indeed, Erick, that cannot be helped. One has to obey before one is 
confirmed. If you do not obey, then someone just puts you on his shoulder 
and takes you to the auction room.” 

After Kaetheli had instructed Erick in what was coming to him, she bade 
him good-night and went her way. Erick stayed on the same spot and did not 
move. He had become deathly pale and his blue eyes flashed defiance and 
indignation, which had never been seen in this sunny face. Thus Erick stood 
on the same spot when Churi came by on his way home. 

“Have they made you angry, velvet panty? I never have seen you so mad,” 
he exclaimed and stopped near the hedge. 

He received no answer. 

“You join us in the fight and strike hard; that will relieve your feelings.” 

Erick shook his head. 

“Don’t be such a sneak, and say something. The fellow who has made you 
wrathful will no doubt be there, then you can get at him.” 

“Tt is no boy,” grumbled Erick. 

“So, who then, perhaps Kaetheli?” 

“T will not go to be auctioned,” Erick burst out and his anger flashed as 
never before. 

“Well, well, is that all. That is nothing,” Churi thought. “You just come 
with us and you will forget the auction on the spot. Or are you afraid of the 
thrashing, you fine velvet pants? Do you know what? I could tell you 
something that would suit you?” 

Churi had caught an idea: he had heard something of some danger that was 
lurking among the Mayor’s grapes, and the others too knew something about 
it; so he reckoned that none of the others would go first and he himself would 
prefer to have some other fellow first find out whether a trap was laid 
somewhere, in which the first one would fall, while the rest would be warned. 
For this post of inspection Erick fitted splendidly. 

“Well, will you?” he urged the silent Erick. 

But the latter shook his head negatively. 


“And if I help you so that you need not be auctioned, will you then?” 

“How can you do that?” Erick asked doubtingly. 

“As soon as I want to,” boasted Churi. “Don’t you know that my father is 
the sergeant here? He goes into every house along the whole mountain, far 
beyond Lower Wood, and he knows all the people and can place you where 
he likes. You only need to say what you want to do: take care of the cows, 
deliver letters, push little children along in their carriages — whatever you 
like best.” 

Erick had never heard lying, he did not know what it was. He believed 
word for word what the swaggering Churi told him. He considered a moment 
and then he asked: “What shall I have to do for that?” 

“Something which you yourself will find more merry than anything you 
ever did. You can go with me and the officers in the morning. You are the 
scout and always go first to see whether the land is clear and safe for us and 
where we can best pitch our tents and give battle. But one thing I have to tell 
you: you have to obey me. I am the general, and if you do not do at once what 
I tell you, you suffer for it. First we go through a vineyard—” 

“One cannot give battle there, nor camp,” Erick interrupted. 

“That makes no difference,’ Churi continued, “you listen to what I tell 
you. You have to go through the vineyard and not make a bit of noise, do you 
hear? And not run away, else—” Churi lifted his fist threateningly. “You must 
not tell anyone where we are going, do you hear?” 

“T am not going,” said Erick. 

“Then go to the auction — that is the best thing for you; I am going now, 
good night.” 

But Churi nevertheless remained. The blood again rushed into Erick’s 
cheeks. He hesitated a moment, then he asked: “If I go with you, are you sure 
that I can get there, where I deliver letters?” 

“Of course you can,” Churi grumbled. 

“Then I will go.” 


“Give me your hand on it!” 


Churi held out his hand and Erick laid his in it. Churi kept hold of the 
hand. “Promise that you will be there under the apple tree on the meadow at 
seven o’clock Sunday morning.” 

“T promise,” said Erick. 

Churi let go of his hand, said “Good night,” and disappeared behind the 
cottage. 

The news of the day spread with wonderful rapidity through the schools of 
the three parishes. The next evening, the evening before Organ-Sunday, every 
child in Upper and Lower Wood, and above all, in Middle Lot, knew that the 
quiet Erick all at once belonged to the rowdies; that he was not only going to 
fight with them in the Sunday battle, but that he was going with the worst 
rowdy, with Churi and his companions, early in the morning before church. 

Sally came with swollen eyes to supper, for Kaetheli had informed her of 
everything: how the fine Erick, whom she would so gladly have taken into her 
home and her friendship, had fallen into the hands of the coarse and wicked 
Churi and would be ruined and led to do all kinds of wicked things by the bad 
boy. All this made her tender heart ache. She had gone, in the afternoon, to 
the solitary bench under the apple tree and had wept until supper time; for, in 
spite of deep thinking, she had not been able to find a way by which she could 
snatch Erick away from the bad companions. 

Edi, too, wore a drawn face as though he lived on trouble and annoyance 
only, and his inner wrath goaded him to unpleasant speeches, for he hardly 
had taken his seat at table, when he looked across at Sally and said: “You can 
count to-morrow the blue bumps which your friend Erick will carry home 
with him, when he begins in the morning before church and serves under 
Churi.” 

Not much was needed to make Sally break out. “Yes, I know, Edi, that you 
would prefer to begin this evening and fight through the whole day to- 
morrow,” she cried, half sobbing, half defiant, looking across the table, “if 
Papa had not forbidden it.” 

Edi became flushed, for it came into his mind how long he had searched 


for an example after which he might take part and yet hold his own before his 


father. 

The latter looked earnestly at him and said: “Edi, Edi, I hope you will try 
not to be a Pharisee. It is a bad sign for the boy Erick that he has joined the 
fighters, moreover, and that he has made friends with the very worst rowdy. 
But, dear Sally, you need not knock your potatoes so roughly about your plate 
as if they were to blame for all the unpleasant things; eat them peacefully.” 

But Sally could not swallow anything more. When soon after Edi lay in his 
bed, he heaved a deep sigh and said: “Everything is over for me, but I will be 
glad for one thing, that tomorrow comes, because to-morrow is Sunday. You 
know what we get to-morrow, Ritz?” 

“Sunday school.” 

“No, I don’t mean that, I mean something nice.” 

“But Sunday school is nice.” 

“No, I don’t mean that either, I mean something which one can use very 
well, when no other pleasure comes along.” 

“An oracle,” Ritz said quickly, much contented with the delightful 
prospect. 

“Ritz, you do guess such ridiculous things. I have told you that there are no 
more oracles. There will be apple-cake, that is what I meant,” Edi said with a 
sigh, for now he saw again all the things for which he had wished so much 
more than apple-cake. 

“And do you know, Edi,” said Ritz, following his own train of thought, 
“to-morrow Sally will not be able to eat again because Erick gets his bumps; 
then we will also get her share, and that will make three pieces for each.” 


With these words Ritz turned happily on his side and went to sleep. 


CHAPTER VIII. What Happens on Organ-Sunday 


EARLY IN THE morning, long before the nine o’clock church service, large 
crowds of people were walking toward Upper Wood, for everybody wanted to 
hear the new organ. It was a beautiful Sunday and everyone preferred to go to 
Upper Wood to church. The women all carried a few beautiful flowers on 
their hymnbooks, and when they had arrived at the open place before the 
church they stopped and greeted each other and stood talking in different 
groups. Gradually the men came along and did the same. 

The Mayor was standing a little on one side with the Justice of Peace. 
They were in deep conversation in which many threats occurred, for the 
Mayor several times held up his finger and waved it threateningly in the air. 

Kaetheli stood close beside her father and pricked up her ears. Now the 
church bells began to ring. Soon after the pastor’s wife and Sally came out of 
their house door, and behind them quiet, devout Edi and Ritz with hymn- 
books under their arms. After a few steps they all stopped to wait for the 
pastor. Now the old wife of the sexton ran to the pastor’s wife; she always had 
to report something as soon as she caught sight of her. Kaetheli took 
advantage of the opportunity. Like a flash she was from her father’s side and 
whispered with the greatest rapidity in Sally’s ear: “Just think what I know 
now. Last evening Neighbor Rudi, who belongs to Churi’s officers, told me 
that it was not on account of the fight that they were going away in the 
morning; but that they were going into the Mayor’s vineyard and were going 
to take his early grapes; that Churi had persuaded Erick to come along, 
because he wants to send him ahead through the vineyard, because a trap 
might be set there. Of course Erick would be caught and the others could be 
warned and pass by, without harm. But imagine what the Mayor has just told 
father: he has had something placed in the narrow pathway which leads 


through the grape vines which no one can see; but if anyone steps on it, it 


discharges a shot in the face and burns it so that no one could recognize him 
any more, for it would mar him so badly. Just think, Erick’s curls will be 
burned off and his handsome face will be so marred that we shall not know 
him.” 

Sally had become as white as snow from fright. “Come quickly, Kaetheli,” 
she said urgently, “we will run after Erick and tell him everything, come!” 

“Tt is much too late, why, what do you think,” Kaetheli said, “they started 
early this morning. Erick is already burned.” 

Now the pastor came out. The mother turned and took Sally’s hand, who 
tried to stay behind. Kaetheli went toward the church, and Sally knew that she 
too had to go in; but she could hardly walk from fear and anguish, and as she 
sat on her bench within, she saw and heard nothing of the whole organ 
festivities, for she only saw the disfigured Erick before her, how he was 
sitting in the vineyard and moaning, and her tears fell so plentifully that she 
could no longer look up. 

Churi and his officers had assembled at the set time. Erick also had kept 
his word and was there. Although the companions had started early, they met 
single churchgoers on their way to Upper Wood, for these people wanted to 
look around on their way to church, to see how things were in the fields and 
gardens, and so they had set off in good time. 

Now Churi had commanded his officers that they must each bring a basket, 
for there was no time to eat the grapes in the vineyard; they must cut them 
quickly and throw them into their baskets, then they would go into the woods, 
to a safe place, and eat them in peace. But armed with baskets the officers 
appeared somewhat suspicious; Churi himself thought so and he now ordered, 
when they arrived at Upper Wood, that his officers should hide the baskets 
behind a barn, until all the church- goers had entered the church and the roads 
were Safe. 

Erick had already asked twice what the baskets were needed for on an 
inspection march, but he had received no answer. As now the warriors sat 
hidden behind the heap of straw and had time for questions and answers, 


Erick asked again: “What are you going to put in the baskets?” 


“Grapes, if you insist on knowing!” Churi shouted at him, “and you too 
will find them good when you eat them.” 

After the bells had stopped ringing and all was quiet round about, Churi 
commanded them to start. “But you will be very quiet when you pass the 
church, do you hear?” he ordered; “for the doors are still open.” 

Full, bright organ tones came through the opened doors toward the boys 
when they silently approached the church, and now, suddenly, the whole 
congregation joined with the tones of the organ and sang in loud, full chorus: 

“How shall I then receive Thee? 

And how shall I then meet Thee? 

Oh, Thou, the world’s desire 

Who set’st my heart on fire!” 

Like lightning Erick was away out of the midst of his companions to the 
church-door and into the church. 

Churi grew pale from fright; he believed nothing less than that Erick had 
rushed into the church to betray publicly to the whole congregation the 
intended grape-theft. Instantly he turned around and ran away like a madman, 
for he firmly believed that half the congregation was on his heels, since he 
heard a crowd running after him. But the runners were his companions, who 
followed him in greatest haste, for since they saw the brave Churi run like 
fire, they thought that there must be great danger, and they rushed with 
always longer and longer leaps after him. 

Erick had run into the midst of a crowd of people, who all stood in the 
passage of the church because there were no more seats on the benches, so 
full was the church. Now the hymn, accompanied by the organ, rushed like a 
big, full stream on through the church: 

“Thy Zion scatters palms 

And greening twigs for Thee, 

But I in glorious psalms 

Will lift my soul to Thee! 

My heart be overflowing 


In constant love and praise 


In service will be growing, 

Will Thy dear name then grace.” 

In breathless attention Erick stood there, for it was his mother’s song! He 
was trembling in every limb and large tears ran down his cheeks. A woman 
who sat near him noticed the trembling little fellow; she drew him 
compassionately close to her and made a little room for him, so that he could 
sit down. 

The singing had stopped and the pastor began to preach. During the 
sermon Erick recovered a little from the strong emotion which had quite 
overpowered him when he suddenly heard in such powerful tones his lost 
song again. 

He now looked round and saw that he was firmly wedged in and could not 
move, for two more women had forced themselves between the sitters, and 
the whole passage the full length of the church was densely thronged with 
people. So Erick sat, quiet as a mouse, and did not stir until the sermon and 
prayer were at an end. Then once more the full tones of the organ sounded 
and the congregation rose and sang: 

“T lay in heaviest fetters, 

Thou com’st and set’st me free; 

I stood in shame and sorrow, 

Thou callest me to Thee; 

And lift’st me up to honor 

And giv’st me heavenly joys 

Which cannot be diminished 

By earthly scorn and noise.” 

His mother had sung that at the very last. Erick saw her again before him, 
as she had sat the last evening at the piano and had spoken to him with words 
so full of love; and then, in the morning, she had lain there so still and pale. 
He laid his head on the arm of the bench and sobbed as if his heart would 
break. The people passed by him, and here and there one woman said to 
another: “The poor little fellow, he has no one on this earth,” and then they 
went out. 


The pastor in the pulpit had seen Erick rush into church. He now looked 
again in that direction, and noticed the little chap, how he sat there on the 
empty bench, so forsaken, his head resting on his arm. The pastor now walked 
behind the last of the congregation toward the bench. He stepped into the pew 
and put his hand on Erick’s shoulder and asked kindly: “Why are you 
weeping so hard, my boy?” 

“Because — because — because they sang Mother’s song,” sobbed Erick. 

“What is your name?” the pastor asked again. 

“Erick Dorn,” was the answer. 

Now the pastor knew what to do. He took the boy’s hand in his fatherly 
hand, pulled him down from the high bench and said: “Come with me, my 
boy!” 

At the parsonage the three children stood waiting for the father’s return, as 
they did every Sunday. Sally had not said a word since they had left church; 
now she came close to her mother and said, quite excited: “Please, please, 
Mamma, may I go now at once to Kaetheli? I have to talk over something 
with her, really I must.” 

Sally had made up her mind to go out into the vineyards to look for Erick, 
but she did not know the way, so Kaetheli was to go with her. But the mother 
opposed Sally’s urging and said: “You know, dear, that we have dinner at 
once, and father does not allow such running away on Sunday. There he 
comes now. Who is the little boy whose hand he is holding?” 

Sally uttered a loud shout of joy and tore away. “Oh, Erick! you are not 
burnt!” she cried, beside herself with joy, when she now saw Erick before her 
with his abundant curls and bright eyes. 

“Of course not,” said Erick, politely lifting his little cap and offering his 
hand to her, a little surprised, for he did not know when he could have burned 
himself. Quickly she took his hand and so the three met the surprised mother 
who, however, at the sight of Erick, guessed at once who the fine boy in the 
velvet jacket was. She greeted him lovingly and stroked his tear-stained eyes 
and flushed cheeks. 


Sally would have liked to ask at once how all had happened, and would 
have urged him to tell everything; but when she saw how he must have wept, 
she shrank from enquiring and held his hand quietly. Edi and Ritz also noticed 
at once the traces of tears and greeted him quite calmly. 

The pastor left his family to go to his room and the mother took his place 
and conducted Erick, whom Sally on the other side held firmly by the hand, 
up the stairs; Ritz and Edi followed. When ‘Lizebeth, who was standing in the 
kitchen door, saw the procession come and noticed that the mother held the 
little stranger so tenderly by his hand, as though he were her own small Ritz, 
then ‘Lizebeth at once shut the kitchen door, and grumbled: “There is 
something wrong about this!” 

Soon after, the whole family sat around the noonday table, and if Sally 
could not eat yesterday from sorrow, today she could not swallow anything 
from pure joy, not even the apple cake, which surprised Ritz very much. But 
he was glad that the sad Erick also got some, for he thought that that must 
comfort him. 

In the evening of this Sunday, Erick sat in the midst of the pastor’s family 
around the four-cornered sitting-room table, as snugly and familiarly as if he 
long since belonged there. He had been treated, the whole afternoon, with 
such kindness by all, that his whole heart, which had been accustomed to a 
mother’s great love, opened, and he felt more happy than he had in all the sad 
days since he had had to miss this love. Sally did not know how she could do 
enough to give him pleasure. Now she had brought the most beautiful picture 
book that she owned, and Erick looked with her at the pictures, which she 
eagerly explained to him; all the time beaming with joy that everything, she 
had believed lost, had come to her; that Erick was in the midst of them at 
home like a near friend, and was to stay over the night, for the father had 
arranged that at once. 

Edi sat over his history book and Ritz had a book of his own before him, 
but looked over it at Sally and listened to her explanation. Now Edi lifted his 


head — he must have come upon something very particular. 


“Papa,” he said, “now I know for certain what I want to be: a sea-captain. 
Then I can sail around the world, for sometime I must see all the lands where 
all these things have happened.” 

“So, I thought you wanted to be a professor of history,” remarked the 
father, not much disturbed by this piece of news. 

“T want to be that, too,” said Ritz, “I, too, want to sail in ships.” 

“No, you see, Ritz, two brothers must not be the same thing, else they get 
in each other’s way,” instructed Edi. 

“Then I will be a sea-robber, they too sail in ships,” Ritz comforted 
himself. 

“We will not hope anything of the kind,” said the father behind his church 
paper. 

“And do you remember, Ritz, what I once told you about Julius Caesar?” 
Edi reminded him. “If I were to catch you like that, then I should be obliged 
to have you killed.” 

“No, I do not want that! But what can one be with ships?” Ritz asked 
plaintively, for if Edi expressed a thought, then it usually remained firmly in 
Ritz’s head. 

“One can be also something very good without ships, my dear Ritz,” the 
mother said comfortingly, “and that is much safer; then one stays on firm 
land, and I should advise you to stay. And what does our Erick want to be? 
Has he too thought of that?” 

“I must become an honorable man,” answered Erick at once. 

“That is no calling,” instructed Edi. 

But the father put down his book and said, nodding at the boy: “That is 
right, Erick, go toward that goal: first, and above all, an honorable man; after 
that, every calling is all right.” 

Now the mother rose, for it was time to go to bed. Edi and Ritz took Erick 
between them and thus marched ahead of the mother to conduct him to his 
little room which was beside their bedroom, so that the door between could be 
left open, with the advantage that Erick also could be drawn into the nightly 
conversation. Both Edi and Ritz were delighted with that. 


So the Organ-Sunday, which had begun so hostilely, ended quite 
peacefully. 


CHAPTER IX. A Secret that is Kept 


WHEN ON THE next morning the pastor’s family was at breakfast, the pastor 
arranged that Erick should not go with the other three to school, since he 
belonged to the school in Lower Wood and it was now too far to go there. 
When the other three had gone, then Erick should come to him in his study. 
So it was decided, and when Erick came into the study the pastor pointed to a 
seat and said: “Now sit down in front of me” — for he himself sat on the large 
sofa— “look into my eyes, and tell me everything from the beginning and 
exactly what happened yesterday before you came into church, also what you 
intended to do, for I have heard all kinds of things.” 

Erick looked with his large, bright blue eyes straight into the pastor’s, and 
told everything from the beginning: how he was going to be auctioned and did 
not want to be, what Churi had promised him, how he then had gone with 
them, also how the others had brought large baskets to put grapes in, but he 
did not know where they were to get the grapes. The pastor, however, now 
knew everything, for Sally had reported how the Mayor was expecting his 
grape-thieves again and how he was going to receive them. It was now quite 
plain, as one had always suspected, that the same crowd, the Middle Lotters, 
under Churi’s lead, had plundered the vineyard. 

“Erick,” said the pastor earnestly, “you want to be an honorable man and 
you mean it seriously so far as you understand the word, I have seen that; but 
that is not the way which will lead you there. See, you can understand, that 
you have made friends with a crowd of boys who are on no good road; for, to 
run about wild on Sunday, when the bells call to church, and to be obliged to 
hide behind barns from nice people, — you did not learn that from your 
mother, did you, Erick?” 


Erick had to lower his open eyes and answered very low: “No.” 


“But worse things turn up if one goes with bad boys,” the pastor continued. 
“Through them, one often comes where one never wanted to come. See, if 
you had not been saved from it through your mother’s song which you heard, 
you would have been caught with the others in the vineyard as a thief, and 
punished as such. Well, Erick, if your mother should have had to hear that!” 

Erick had grown dark red in the face. He was silent for some time, visibly 
from fear and perplexity, then he asked timidly: “Can I no longer grow to be 
an honorable man?” 

“Yes, indeed, Erick,” said the pastor now kindly, “that you can. You know 
now on what road one cannot go; think of that and keep yourself far from bad 
companions. And now I will tell you how you can become a man of honor. 
Do you remember how the verse in your mother’s song goes, which begins: 

““Thy Zion scatters palms 

And greening twigs for Thee, 

But I in glorious psalms 

Will lift my soul to Thee!” 

In an instant Erick continued: 

““My heart be overflowing 

In constant love and praise, 

In service will be growing, 

Will Thy dear name then grace.’” 

“Erick, you must never forget these words. If you bring all your deeds 
before the dear God and look to it before Him, whether you ‘Will grace His 
dear name’ as well as you know, then you will become a genuinely honorable 
man. Will you think on it?” 

“Yes, I will,” Erick promised gladly, as now he looked up again to the 
pastor freely and openly. 

“Then,” the latter said after a while, “there is still something else, Erick. 
Have you known your father?” 

“No.” 


“Do you know if he is still alive, where he is?” 


“Mother told me father had gone to America, to make a large fortune for 
himself and for us; but he has not yet returned.” 

“Do you know other relatives, sisters or brothers of your mother, or some 
close friends?” 

“No.” 

“Don’t you know of anyone to whom one could turn, who would look after 
you?” 

“No, no,” said Erick, quite anxiously. 

But the pastor put his hand very kindly on Erick’s head and said: “You 
must not be afraid, my boy, all will come out all right. You may go now.” 

Erick rose; he hesitated for a moment, then he asked somewhat falteringly: 
“Must I go now directly to be auctioned? I am afraid Marianne has gone by 
now.” 

“No, no,” the pastor answered quickly, “you will not go there at all, not at 
all. Now you go down to Mamma, she will keep you for the present.” 

Erick’s eyes shone for joy. He had thought up till now that he would be 
sent to the auction, away from the happy life in the parsonage, but now this 
threatening bugbear was done away with forever. When Erick entered the 
sitting-room he found old Marianne sitting there. They had sent word, the 
evening before, that Erick would not come back for the night, but Marianne 
could not have gone away without taking leave of him. With many tears she 
bade him good-bye, and Erick too felt sorry that good old Marianne was 
going away; but since he might stay in the parsonage, it was indeed a different 
thing for him than if he had had to remain behind alone. 

The weeping Marianne had hardly left the door, when the stately Mayor 
came in and went with firm steps toward the pastor’s study. Early in the 
morning, when he was going into the vineyard, he had met the Justice of 
Peace, and heard from him all the happenings of yesterday, how Erick had 
spoiled the game for the grape-thieves, and how they, the would-be thieves, 
had run far beyond the next two villages before they even became aware that 
it was only their allies who were chasing them. Kaetheli had learned all that, 


and had reported it to her father. The Mayor was quite satisfied with the 


outcome of the affair, and since he looked on Erick as the saver of his grapes, 
he now came to the pastor to talk over what could be done for the poor 
orphan. 

The gentlemen held a long consultation, for both were anxious to find the 
most suitable plan for the boy; but they could not come to an agreement. The 
Mayor proposed that since the little fellow did not appear to be very strong, it 
would be best to apprentice him to an easy trade. He thought it would be best 
to put him to board at the tailor’s, then he would grow into the trade without 
much trouble, and would have nice companions in the tailor’s own boys; they 
were suited to each other, for the tailor’s sons were also dressed as cleanly 
and carefully as he was. But the pastor had other thoughts; he had a good 
institute in his mind, where Erick could be cared for at once and later be 
educated for a teacher. This also suited the Mayor, and he took leave with the 
assurance that he would make Erick a nice little gift, for the little fellow had 
shown him a greater kindness than he could know, which the pastor verified. 

When later the pastor told his wife of their transaction, she did not quite 
agree with it; she thought that she might keep the orphaned Erick for a while 
with her; in fact she should prefer to keep him altogether, for she had already 
taken this loving, trusting boy deep into her heart. But the pastor convinced 
her that the “keeping altogether” could not be done, since there were nearer 
obligations to all kinds of relatives, so that one could not give the little 
stranger preference in such a way. But he gladly granted the wish of his wife 
to keep Erick at least a few weeks in their home; for, he said, one could 
postpone his entrance into the institute until the beginning of the new year. 

When the children were told of the decision there was great rejoicing, for 
Edi had put into Ritz’s head a large number of splendid undertakings, which 
could be carried out only by three people, and Sally knew of nothing in the 
whole world that could have given her greater joy than that now she could be 
with the new friend from day to day; for he was in every way what she could 
wish, and in many ways he was much nicer than she could have imagined 


from the manners of her former friends. 


Erick had such a happy, refined, thoughtful disposition, that it seemed to 
Sally as if she lived in continuous sunshine when she was with him. The aunt 
also agreed with the decision to keep the boy in the parsonage, although at 
first she had seen in it a disturbance in the order of the household, since the 
increasing of the number would mean that in the evening it would take even 
longer to get to a settlement. But when she noticed that Erick, on the first hint, 
rose at once and did what was desired, then her fears turned to hopes that one 
might impress the others a little with this ever-ready boy, which impressed her 
very favorably. ‘Lizebeth alone continued her dislike of the new-comer, and 
whenever she met him in the house she measured him with her eyes from his 
head to as far as the velvet reached. 

Erick soon felt quite at home in the parsonage. He now went with the three 
children to the same school, shared Edi’s historical interest as long as the 
latter entertained him with it, which was the case on every walk to school, and 
as often as possible besides, for Edi found large gaps in the historical 
knowledge of his new friend and felt himself called upon to fill them in. Erick 
was a good listener and often put questions which drove Edi to new, deep 
studies and which excited him so much that he had almost no other thoughts 
but Rome and Carthage. 

With good-natured Ritz, Erick was also on good terms. The little fellow 
ran after him wherever he went, and looked delighted when he saw him from 
afar; then he rushed at him and was always sure of a pleasant reception and 
jocular conversation, for Erick was always friendly, talkative and in good 
humor, and never buried in history books which often made Edi unhappy. So 
Ritz spent all the time out of school either with Erick, or seeking him, which 
however sometimes cost him a good deal of time, for the very nearest friends, 
after all, were Erick and Sally. The two could not be separated. There was a 
great similarity in their temperaments, for what the one wanted the other liked 
also, and what the one did not like, did not please the other, and both liked 
nothing better than to go together up into the woods, where under the old fir- 
tree was the small bench on which they could sit and tell each other all they 


knew; or to go down to the foaming Woodbach and there, sitting on the stones 


near the bank, watch the tossing waves rush down. They never seemed to lack 
topics of conversation. Erick told about his mother, and how they had lived 
together, and of her beautiful singing; and Sally never grew weary of hearing 
again and again the same stories, and would keep on asking questions. 

So they sat on their bench under the tree on the sunny Sunday afternoon in 
the first week in October, and Sally had just begun her questions. This time 
she wanted to know why the mother had sent Erick to Lower Wood to school 
and not to Upper Wood, where all good people from Middle Lot came — 
Kaetheli, for example. Then Erick told her that his mother had asked 
Marianne about the schools, and after Marianne had explained everything to 
her, and that fewer children went to Lower Wood and mostly children who 
were not so well-known, then his mother had at once decided that he should 
go there. “For you see, Sally, we were obliged to be alone and hide ourselves 
until Ihad become an honorable man.” 

“But why? I do not understand it at all,” Sally said somewhat impatiently. 
“And then afterwards when you had become an honorable man, what did you 
want to do, if you did not know anyone?” 

“I should very much like to tell it to you, Sally,” Erick answered very 
seriously, “but you would have to promise me that you would tell it to no 
human being; never, not if it should take many, many years.” 

“Yes, yes, I will surely promise that,” Sally said quickly, for she was very 
anxious to hear the secret. 

“No, Sally, you must consider it well,” said Erick, and held his hands 
behind his back, to let her have time, “then if you have decided that you will 
tell no human being one single word, then you must promise it to me with a 
firm handshake.” 

Sally had fully decided. “Just give me your hand, Erick,” she urged. “So, I 
promise you that I will tell to no one a single word of that which you want to 
tell me.” 

Now Erick felt safe. “You see, Sally,” he began, “in Denmark there is a 
very large, beautiful estate, with a beautiful lawn before the house to which 


one can go directly through large doors out of the halls, and in the middle of 


the lawn are the beautiful flower-beds just filled with roses; and on the other 
side of the house one goes across to the large, old oaks, where the horses 
graze — for there are many beautiful horses. And on the left side of the house 
one comes directly into the small forest; there is a pond quite surrounded by 
dense trees, and a small bench stands above and from there one descends 
three steps to the little boat that has two oars, and my mother liked best to sit 
there and row about the pond. For, you see, my mother lived there when she 
was a child, and also later when she was grown up. And there below, where 
the lawn stops, begin the large stables where the horses are when they are not 
grazing; and my mother had her own little white horse. She rode about on that 
with grandfather or with old John. Oh, that was so beautiful! But once Mother 
was disobedient to grandfather, for she wanted to go far away with my father, 
and grandfather would not have it; but she went, and then she was not allowed 
to come back, and everything was over.” 

Sally had listened with breathless attention. Now she burst out: “Dear, 
dear, what a pity! That is exactly like Adam and Eve in Paradise! But where 
did your mother go to? And who is now on that beautiful estate?” 

“Mother went far away to Paris, then to many other places, and at last we 
came to Middle Lot. My grandfather still lives on the estate.” 

“Oh, Erick, we will write a letter at once to your grandfather and ask him 
whether you may now come home again?” 

“Oh, no, no! I dare not do that,” opposed Erick. “I must not go to my 
grandfather until I have become an honorable man, so that I may say to him: 
‘T will not bring shame on your name, Grandfather, but Mother would like to 
make up through me for what you have suffered through her!’ I have 
promised that to my mother!” 
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“Oh, what a pity, what a pity!” lamented Sally, “you may never go to the 
beautiful estate until you are a man; that will be a terrible long time. And then 
you have to go away in the winter to quite strange people, to an institute. Oh, 
if you only could go to the beautiful estate, to Grandfather! Can it not be 


brought about, Erick? Can no one help you?” 


“No, that is quite impossible,” said Erick, thoroughly convinced. “But 
now, since you know all, I will tell you a good deal more about the estate, for 
I know much more, and Mother and I have talked so often about it,” so Erick 
told more and more until they reached home, where both of them were much 
distracted, for both were wandering in thought about the beautiful estate far 
away. The mother looked several times now at the one, then at the other, for 
nothing unusual in her children ever escaped her motherly eye; but she said 
nothing. When later she had prayed with the children, and was now standing 
in her own bedroom, she heard how Sally, in her little bedroom beside hers, 
was praying loud and earnestly to God. 

The mother wondered what could so occupy the thoughts of her little girl, 
who was usually so open and communicative. What had happened this 
evening, and what was urging her to such a pleading prayer, and why had she 
not said a word about it? Could the child have a secret trouble? She softly 
opened the door a little, and now heard how Sally several times in succession 
fervently prayed: “Oh, dear God, please bring it about that Erick may come to 
his grandfather on the beautiful estate.” 

Now the mother entered Sally’s room. “My dear child,” she said, “for what 
did you pray just now to the dear God? Will you explain it to me?” 

But Sally made such an uproar that the mother stopped with surprise. “You 
did not hear it, Mother? I hope you have not understood it, Mother. Have you? 
You must not know it, Mother, no one must know it. It is a great secret.” 

“But, dear child, do be quiet and listen to me,” said the mother kindly. “I 
heard that you prayed to the dear God for something for Erick. Perhaps we, 
too, could do something for him. Tell me what you know, for it may lead to 
something good for him.” 

“No, no,” cried Sally in the greatest excitement, “I will say nothing, I have 
promised him, and I do not know anything else than for what I have prayed.” 
And Sally threw herself on her pillow and began to sob. 

Now the mother ordered her to be quiet and let the thing rest. She would 
not ask her any more, nor speak of it. Sally should do as she felt, and 


surrender everything to the dear God. But the mother put two things together 


in her mind. When Marianne had come to take leave, she had questioned her 
about Erick’s mother and the latter’s condition; also whether Marianne knew 
her maiden name. But Marianne did not know much, only once she had seen a 
strange name, but had not been able to read it. It was when Erick, at one time, 
had taken the cover from his mother’s little Bible; then she saw a name 
written with golden letters. Erick must have the little Bible. The lady had seen 
the little black book in Erick’s box and had taken off the close-fitting cover 
and had found written in fine gold letters the name, “Hilda von Vestentrop”. 
She at once assumed that this must be the maiden name of Erick’s mother; but 
she knew nothing further. 

Now she had learned through Sally’s prayer that Denmark had been her 
native land, and that a father was living there. All this she told to her husband 
the same evening, and proposed that he should write at once to this gentleman 
in Denmark. 

The pastor leaned far back in his armchair and stared at his wife with 
astonishment. “Dear wife,” he said at last, “do you really believe that I could 
send a letter addressed ‘von Vestentrop, Denmark’? This address is no doubt 
enough for the dear God, but not for short-sighted human beings.” 

But the wife did not give in. She reminded her husband that he knew their 
countryman, the pastor of the French church in Copenhagen, and that he 
perhaps could help him onto the track of von Vestentrop; the latter must be 
the owner of an estate and such a gentleman could be found. And the wife 
spoke so long and so impressively to her husband that he finally sat down that 
very evening and wrote two letters. The one he addressed “To Mr. von 
Vestentrop in Denmark”. This one he enclosed in the second and addressed 
that to his acquaintance, the pastor of the French church in Copenhagen. Then 
he laid the heavy letter on his writing-table so that early to-morrow morning 


‘Lizebeth would find it and carry it to the post office. 


CHAPTER X. Surprising Things Happen 


WEEKS HAD PASSED by since Erick had become an inhabitant of the 
parsonage, but ‘Lizebeth had not changed her mind. Just now she was 
standing in the kitchen-door, when Erick came running up the steps, and 
hastily asked: “Where are Ritz and Edi?” 

‘Lizebeth measured him with a long look and said: “I should have thought 
that a boy in velvet would utter the names in a strange house more politely, 
and that he might say, ‘Where are Eduardi and Moritzli?’” 

Much frightened, Erick looked up to ‘Lizebeth. “I did not know that I 
ought to talk so in the parsonage; I have never done it and I am sorry for it; 
now I will always remember to say it,” he promised assuringly. 

Now that did not suit ‘Lizebeth. She had believed that he would answer, 
“That is none of your business.” For that remark she had prepared a fitting 
answer. And now he answered her so nicely that she was caught, but if he 
really was going to carry out his promise, then the lady of the house might 
find out how she had schoolmastered him and that might draw upon her some 
unpleasantness, for she knew how tenderly the former treated the boy Erick. 
She therefore changed her tactics and said: “Well, you see, I always say the 
names in the proper way; it is different with you, you are their comrade, and 
as far as I am concerned, you can call them as you like.” 

“I should like to ask something else, if I may,” said Erick, and politely 
waited for permission. 

‘Lizebeth liked this mannerly way very well and said encouragingly: “Yes, 
indeed, ask on, as much as you like.” 

“I wanted to ask whether I may say ‘‘Lizebeth’ like the others, or whether I 
ought to say ‘Mistress ‘Lizebeth’.” 

Now Erick had won over ‘Lizebeth’s whole heart for the reason that he 


wanted to know what title she ought to have by rights, and that showed her 


what a fine boy he was. She patted his shoulder protectingly, and his curly 
hair, and said: “You just call me “Lizebeth’, and if you want to ask anything, 
then come into the kitchen, and I will tell you everything you want to know 
and — wait a moment!” With these words she turned round and chased about 
the kitchen, then she came to him with two splendid, bright red apples in her 
hand. 

“Oh, what beautiful apples! Thank you ever so much, ‘Lizebeth!” he cried 
delightedly, and now ran out. 

‘Lizebeth looked after him with such pride as if she were his grandmother, 
and said to herself: “Let anyone come now and show me three finer little boys 
in the whole world than our three are.” With this challenge, and the proud 
consciousness that no one could accept it, she turned to her pans and kettles. 

So Erick had won over everyone, but there was still one who looked at him 
from the corner of his eyes and always with a look of wrath, for a few days 
after Organ-Sunday, the Mayor had ordered that Churi should appear before 
him, and the bold Churi could hardly keep on his feet when he had to appear 
before the judicial tribunal, for he expected to receive the well-earned 
punishment from the strong hand of the Mayor. But the latter only pinched his 
ear a little and said: “Churi, Churi! this time you get off better than you 
deserve, for I know now who got the grapes last year, and I also know who 
wanted to get them again a few days ago. If from now on, even one single 
little bunch is missing, I shall hold you responsible, and you will be surprised 
at what will happen to you, think of that! Now go.” 

Churi did not need to be told that twice; he was gone as if his life was at 
stake; but from that time on he thought of revenge on Erick, and when he met 
him, he shook his fist at him and said: “You wait! I will get you sometime.” 
But so far he had never met Erick alone, and had never been able to do him 
the slightest harm. This secretly embittered Churi still more. 

Now winter had set in. Upper Wood lay deeply buried in snow, and 
everyone was busy thinking of Christmas and New Year. In these days the 
pastor gave a gentle hint to his wife, that the time for Erick’s change to the 


institute, for which the Mayor also had offered his help, was fast approaching. 


But the lady hardly let him finish his sentence for excitement, and answered 
at once: “How can you even think of such a thing! In the first place; we must 
wait for the answer from Denmark, before we do anything; and secondly, the 
whole Christmas joy would be spoiled completely for the children, through 
such news; thirdly, we ourselves, you and I, could not separate ourselves so 


suddenly and unprepared from a child who is as dear to us as one of our own 
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“Fourthly, ‘Lizebeth will give notice at once,” continued the pastor, “for 
she now is the worst of all, from all that I see. One thing is sure, dear wife, if 
the little fellow was not so guileless and had not such an exceptionally good 
disposition, you women would have ruined him so that he never could get 
straightened again, for you, one and all, spoil him quite terribly.” 

“Tt is just this harmless and exceptionally well-disposed character of the 
child which wins all hearts, so that one cannot help treating him with peculiar 
love. No talk of sending Erick away before Easter can be considered, and 
much can happen before then, my dear husband.” 

“Oh, yes,” the latter agreed, “only do not look for an answer from 
Denmark, for it would be in vain. The guilelessness in that address went a 
little too far.” 

But the pastor’s wife was contented that another respite had been granted, 
and she hoped on. 

The winter passed, Easter was approaching, but no answer came. This time 
the pastor’s wife got ahead of her husband. When shortly before Easter a 
belated April frost set in, she explained to him that new winter wraps had to 
be made for all the children, and before one could think of sending Erick 
away, summer clothing had to be prepared for him; his good velvet suit 
looked, indeed, still very fine, and would last some time yet, but her husband 
knew it was his only suit, and for mid-summer another must absolutely be 
procured for him, and for that, time and leisure were needed. 

The pastor gave his consent to the postponement without opposition. In his 


heart he was heartily glad for the good excuse; for he, like all the rest, had 


learned to love Erick so much that the thought of his departure was very 
painful to him. 

His wife was contented again and thought in her heart: “Who knows what 
may happen before summer.” 

But something did happen which seemed to destroy with one blow all her 
hopes. The warm June had come and on the sunny hillsides around Upper 
Wood the strawberries, which grew there in plenty, were beginning to give out 
most delightful fragrance, and to turn red. That was a glorious time for all 
children round about. The children of the parsonage, too, undertook daily 
strawberry-expeditions and every evening belated they returned home. The 
order-devoted aunt, who, after a winter’s absence, had returned with the 
summer to the parsonage, did not leave any remedy untried to restore at least 
the usual condition of things. 

Below near the Woodbach the berries grew largest and most plentifully. 
But to go there they had to wait till Saturday afternoon, when they had no 
school, for it was too far to take the walk after afternoon school. When 
Saturday came and the sun was shining brightly in the sky, then the whole 
company in joyous mood left the parsonage, Sally and Erick ahead, Ritz and 
Edi following. All were armed with baskets, for to-day, so they had decided, 
Mother was to receive a great quantity of strawberries instead of their eating 
all on the spot as usually happened. Having arrived on the hillside over the 
Woodbach, the best spots were sought; if one was found which was 
plentifully sprinkled over with strawberries, then the whole company was 
called together and the place cleared, and afterwards each went out again for 
new discoveries. 

Erick was a good climber; without any trouble he swung himself down 
over the steepest hillsides, and jumped up the high rocks like a squirrel. Sally 
saw him, how he swung himself down a rock where he had espied on the 
lowest end a spot that shone bright red in the sun, as if covered with rubies. 
Were they berries or flowers which were growing there so beautifully? Erick 
must see them nearer. Sally shouted after him: “Call us if you find something, 


but be careful, it is steep there.” 


Erick answered with a yodel and disappeared. Having arrived below, he 
met the Middle Lotters, who were bending in groups here and there, or lying 
on the ground, eating the berries which they picked. Erick could not find the 
red spot which he had seen from above; but not far away from him stood 
Churi, who had seen him coming down. Churi called to him: 

“Come here, velvet pants, here are berries such as you have never seen.” 

Erick went quite calmly to him and when he now had stepped quite close 
to Churi, the latter unexpectedly gave him such a severe push that Erick rolled 
down the rest of the mountain side and right into the gray waves of the 
Woodbach. 





“Churi .. unexpectedly gave him such a severe push that Erick rolled down 


the rest of the mountain side....” 


When Churi saw that, he was frightened. For a moment he stared at the gray 
waves; but Erick had disappeared, not a speck of him could be seen. Then 
Churi softly turned round and ran away as quickly as he could, without 
looking round, for his conscience bit him and drove him along, and he dared 
not look anyone in the face for fear that someone could read there what he 
had done. The other Middle Lotters had not paid attention to what was going 
on. Perhaps once in a while one of the crowd would ask, “What has become 
of Churi all of a sudden?” and another would answer, “He can go, wherever 
he likes,” and they would turn again to their berries and think no more of him. 

Meanwhile Sally had remained standing in the same spot and had waited 
for Erick’s call. When it did not come, she began to call, but received no 
answer. She now called to Edi, and he came running with Ritz, and all three 
called together for Erick, but in vain. The sun had long since set, and it was 
beginning to grow dark. All children, even the Middle Lotters, went past them 
on their homeward way, and they were always the very last. “Show me once 
more, and be quite sure, the very spot where he began to climb down,” said 
Edi, “I will go down, in the same path.” 

Sally showed the exact spot, where Erick had descended over the rock, and 
Edi began the descent a little timidly. But he arrived safely down below and 
ran hither and thither, calling with a loud voice: “Erick! Erick!” But only the 
echo from the rocks, round about, answered mockingly: “Rick! “Rick!” 

Now it really began to be dark, and round about not a human sound, only 
the rushing of the Woodbach, sounded through the stillness. Edi began to feel 
a little uncomfortable; he climbed as quickly as possible up the rock and said 
hastily: “Come, we will go home. Perhaps Erick is already at home, he may 
have gone by another road.” 

But Sally opposed this proposition with all her power, and assured him 
firmly that Erick had not gone home; that he would have first come back to 
her; and she was not going a step away from where he had left her, until Erick 
came, for if he were to come and she was not there, then he would wait for 


her again, if he had to wait the whole night, she was sure of that. 


“We must go home, you know it,” declared Edi. “Come, Sally, you know 
we must.” 

“I cannot, I cannot!” lamented Sally. “You go with Ritz and tell them at 
home how it is; perhaps Erick cannot find the road again.” At this conjecture 
which, only now after she had uttered it, Sally saw plainly, she began to weep 
and sob piteously, while Edi took Ritz by the hand and ran toward home as 
quickly as possible. 

Mother and Aunt were standing before the parsonage, looking in all 
directions to see if the children would not make their appearance somewhere. 
‘Lizebeth ran to and fro, hither and thither, and asked of the returning children 
of the neighborhood, where the parsonage children were. She received the 
same answer from all: the three were still below by the Woodbach, and were 
waiting for Erick, who had gone alone. At last Ritz and Edi came running 
through the darkness. Both panted in confusion, one interrupting the other. 
They shouted: “Sally sits—”— “Erick is over”— “Yes, Erick is over”— “But 
Sally still sits and” — 

“Sally sits and Erick is over!” cried the aunt. “Now let anyone make sense 
of that!” But the mother drew Edi aside and said; “Come, tell me quietly what 
has happened.” 

Then Edi told everything, how Erick had climbed over the rock and how 
Sally now was sitting alone below near the Woodbach, and Erick gave no 
answer to all his calling. 

“For heaven’s sake,” the mother cried, now thoroughly frightened, “I hope 
that nothing has happened to Erick! Or could he have lost his way?” She ran 
into the house to ask her husband what was to be done. At once ‘Lizebeth ran 
to seven or eight neighbors and brought them together with a good deal of 
noise, all armed with staves and lanterns, as ‘Lizebeth had ordered. Also 
several women hastened up, they too wanted to help in the seeking. Now the 
pastor had come out and joined them, for he himself wanted to do everything 
to find Erick, and at any rate to bring Sally home. ‘Lizebeth came last in the 
procession, with a large basket hanging from her arm, for without a basket, 


‘Lizebeth could not leave the house. 


Two long hours went by, while the mother walked ceaselessly to and fro, 
now to the window, then to the house door, now up and down the sitting- 
room; for the longer no news came the greater grew her fear. At last the 
house-door was opened and in came the father, holding the weeping Sally by 
the hand, for he had not been able to comfort her. They had at that time not 
been able to get a trace of Erick; but the neighbors were still seeking for him 
and had promised not to stop seeking until he was found. ‘Lizebeth was still 
with them, and she was the most energetic of all the seekers. 

Only after many comforting words from the mother, and after she had 
prayed with her whole heart with the child to the dear God, that He would 
protect the lost Erick and bring him home again, could Sally at last be 
quieted. She fell then into a deep sleep, and slept so soundly that she did not 
wake until late the next morning, and the mother was glad to know that her 
daughter was sleeping, as her grief would be awakened again, when she woke 
up. 

Sunday morning passed quietly and sadly in the parsonage. Father and 
Mother came out of church, before which the people of Upper Wood and 
Lower Wood, from Middle Lot, and the whole neighborhood round about, had 
assembled to talk over the calamity. 

So far Ritz and Edi had kept very quiet, each busy with his own 
occupation. Edi, a large book on his knees, was reading. Ritz was very busy 
with breaking off the guns from all his tin soldiers, as now, having peace in 
the land, they did not need them. 

“So,” Edi, who had looked now and then over his book, said quite 
seriously: “if war breaks out again, then the whole company can stay at home, 
for they have no more guns; with what are they supposed to fight?” 

Ritz had not thought of that. Quickly he threw all the gunless soldiers into 
the box and said: “I do not care to play any more today,” no doubt with the 
unexpressed hope that the guns, by the time he should open the box again, 
might be somehow mended. But now he became restless and asked to go out, 
and Edi, who had seen the large gathering by the church, also decided to go 


out doors, for he too wanted to hear what was going on. 


The aunt opposed their going out for some time, but finally gave her 
consent for half an hour, to which the mother, who had just come in, agreed. 
Now Sally appeared and rushed at once to her mother, to hear about Erick, 
whether he had come home and how, where and when, or whether news had 
come. But before the mother had time to tell her child gently that no news had 
come from Erick, but that more people had gone out, early in the morning, to 
seek him, the two brothers came rushing in with unusual bluster and shouted 
in confusion: 

“There comes a large, large”— “A very tall gentleman”— “A gentleman 
who walks very straight out of a coach with two horses.” 

“T believe it is a general,” Edi brought out finally and very importantly. 

“No doubt,” laughed the aunt. “Next you will see nothing but old 
Carthaginians walking about Upper Wood and the whole neighborhood.” 

But the mother did not laugh. “Could it not be someone who might bring 
news of Erick?” she asked. She ran to the window. At the entrance of the 
house was an open traveling coach, to which were harnessed two bay horses 
which pawed the ground impatiently, and shook their heads so that the bright 
harness rattled loudly. Ritz and Edi disappeared again. These sounds were 
irresistible to them. 

Now ‘Lizebeth rushed in. “There is a strange gentleman below with the 
master,” she reported. “I have directed him to the pastor’s study, so that the 
table can be set here, for I must go out again to the little boy. The gentleman 
has snow-white hair but he has a fresh, ruddy face and walks straight like an 
army man or a commander.” 

“And he came alone?” asked the mistress. “Then he does not bring Erick? 
Who may he be?” 

Meanwhile the tall, strange gentleman had entered the pastor’s study 
below, with the words: “Colonel von Vestentrop, of Denmark. The gentleman 
will excuse me if I interrupt him.” 

The pastor was so surprised that for a moment he could not collect his 
wits. Erick’s grandfather! There stood the man bodily before him, whose 


existence had been to him a mere fairy tale, and the man looked so stately and 


so commanding, that everyone who beheld him must be inspired with respect. 
But at the same time there was something winning in his expression, which 
was familiar to the reverend gentleman from Erick’s dear face. And this 
gentleman had traveled so far to fetch his grandson, and Erick had 
disappeared. 

All this passed through the pastor’s head with lightning speed; he stood for 
a moment like one paralyzed. But the colonel did not give much time to the 
surprised man to recover himself. He quickly took the offered easy chair, 
drew the pastor down on another, looked straight into his eyes and said: “Dear 
Sir, you sent through the French pastor in Copenhagen a letter addressed to 
me, in which you inform me of things of which I do not believe one single 
word.” 

The surprise of the pastor increased and was reflected in his face. 

“Please understand me rightly, dear Sir,” the speaker continued, “not that I 
mean that you would make an incorrect statement; but you yourself have been 
duped, your kindness has been shamefully misused. Because I knew that, I 
did not wish to answer your letter in writing, for we would have exchanged 
many letters uselessly and yet would never have come to an understanding. 
Behind all this is a clever fellow, who wants to trick you and me for the sake 
of gain. So I have let everything rest until I could combine the present 
explanation with a journey to Switzerland. So here I am, and I will tell you, in 
as few words as possible, the unfortunate story which led to this deception. 
But let me look at once at the object in question. I want to see what the boy is 
like, whom the man dares to place before my eyes as my grandson.” 

The pastor had now to tell of the unfortunate accident of Erick’s 
disappearance, how they had searched so far in vain, but how everything was 
being done to find the dear boy; therefore he might make his appearance at 
any moment. 

The colonel only smiled a little, but that smile was a little sarcastic and he 
said: “My good Sir, let us stop the seeking. The boy will not return. The 
fellow who has placed him in your hands has calculated wrongly this time. 


He, no doubt, hoped that I, at such a distance, would credulously accept 


everything that he wanted, and would do what he wished. Now he has found 
out that I myself was on the way to see you; and to bring before my eyes 
some foundling as my daughter’s child, that he did not dare to do. On that 
account the child has disappeared, Reverend Sir; that man knows me.” 

However much the pastor might assure the colonel that no one had 
interfered in the case, that the boy, after his mother’s death, without anyone’s 
intercession had come into the parsonage, and that from the boy himself, 
without himself knowing it, had come the suggestions about the country and 
the name of the grandfather, — all explanation of the pastor did no good, the 
sturdy gentleman adhered to his firm opinion that the whole thing was the 
invented trick of a man who wished to make money, and that the 
disappearance of the boy at the necessary moment confirmed it. 

“But how should, how could the man of whom you speak—” 

The colonel did not listen to the end of the sentence. “You do not know 
this man,” he threw in, “you do not know his knavery, Sir! I had a daughter, 
an only child; I had lost my wife soon after marriage; the child was all in all 
to me. She was the sunshine of my house, beautiful as few, always joyous, 
amiable to everyone and full of talents. She had a voice which delighted 
everyone; it was my joy. I had her instructed in the house, also in music. 
Then, a young teacher came and settled in the town, near which my estate 
lies. People talked much about the young musician, and of his artistic skill. 
He was engaged to teach on all our neighboring estates. I did the same. I had 
him come to my house every day and had no suspicion of misfortune. After a 
few months, my daughter, who was hardly eighteen years old, told me that 
she wanted to marry that man. I answered her that that never would happen; 
she should never again speak of such a thing. She did not say another word, 
nor did she complain — that was not her way. I thought all was past and 
settled, but found it safer to stop the lessons, and I dismissed the instructor. 
The same evening my daughter asked me, whether I could ever in my life 
change my opinion. ‘Never in my life,’ I said, ‘that is as sure as my military 
honor’. The next morning, she had disappeared. A letter left for me told me 


that she was going away with that man and would become his wife. From that 


time on, — it is now twelve years ago, — I have never heard anything from 
my child, till your letter came. 

“That my daughter is dead, I can well believe, but that she has left a 
helpless little boy, that I do not believe, for she would have sent such a boy, of 
whom she had a right to dispose, to me; she knows me, she would have 
known that I would give him my name, and the remembrance would be wiped 
away. But this boy, who has disappeared again at the right time, has been 
substituted by the music-teacher, who no doubt lives somewhere in this 
neighborhood, and has done it for the purpose of receiving a sum of money 
from me. And now, dear Sir, we are through. The only thing left for me is to 
express my regret that, your kindness has been misused through my name; 
good-bye.” 

With these words the colonel rose and offered his hand to the pastor. The 
latter held it firmly, saying: “Only one more word, Colonel! Consider one 
thing: you know your daughter’s character. After she had done you the great 
wrong, she might have decided not to send the boy to you before he in some 
way could make good the mother’s wrongdoing — perhaps not until the time 
when he would do honor to your name, when he should prove to you through 
his own character that he was worthy of your name.” 

“You are a splendid man, who means well with me; but you have not had 
the experience I have had. You know no distrust, I can see that, and that is 
why you have been imposed upon. Let us part.” 

Saying this the colonel again shook the pastor’s hand and opened the door. 
There the lady of the house met him, who for some time with impatience had 
been walking up and down in the garden, for she was sure that this caller, who 
stayed so long, was somehow connected with the lost Erick, and she could not 
understand why her husband did not call her. Sally, from the same expectation 
and greater impatience, followed her every step. When now the mother had 
seen from the garden, that the strange gentleman had risen, she could bear it 
no longer; she must know what was going on. When she stepped on the 
threshold at the moment when the stranger opened the door, then politeness 


demanded that the parson introduce his wife, and the stranger from politeness 


was obliged to step back into the room when the master of the house 
introduced his wife to him with the words: “Colonel von Vestentrop from 
Denmark. You indeed will be delighted to hear this name.” 

The lady stepped toward the colonel with visible delight and said 
excitedly: “Is it possible? But at what a moment! But you will stay with us, 
Colonel, for your dear grandchild must be found. The sweet boy cannot be 
lost, he must have lost his way.” 

“Pardon me, my gracious lady,” the colonel here interrupted her politely, 
but somewhat stiffly, “I shall start at once. You are under a delusion; I have no 
grandchild, and I must bid you good-bye.” 

At mention of the name “Vestentrop”, Sally had grown very red; and she 
trembled all over, during the conversation that followed. Now she restrained 
herself no longer. Tears poured from her eyes, and with the greatest agitation 
she sobbed: “Indeed, indeed, he is, I know it, he has told me himself; but I 
dared not tell it to anyone.” 

“Well, the boy has found at least one good friend and defender,” said the 
colonel well-pleased, and wanted to pat Sally’s cheeks, but she withdrew 
quickly, for she first wanted to know whether the gentleman would believe 
and recognize Erick, before she would let him touch her. 

The mother too was struck to the core by this incredulity. Her husband had 
whispered a few words to her, so she understood at once the whole situation. 

“Colonel,” she now said, placing herself before him, “do not act in such 
haste. Let me prevail on you to stay a few days, yes, even this one day! The 
dear child must, and will be found, please God! See him first. Learn to know 
the treasure which you are about to give up so lightly. If you could know what 
sunshine you want to withhold from your house, you could never be happy 
again. Do not think, sir, that I would give the child away; how shall I, how 
shall we all be able to bear it, when the dear, sunny face shall have 
disappeared forever from among our children.” The tears came into the 
mother’s eyes also, and she could say no more. 

“Well, I have to declare that the little wanderer has fallen into good hands,” 


said the colonel, giving his hand to the pastor’s wife in an approving way. 


“You will allow me now to depart.” 

This time the gentleman was determined to go. He went out and walked 
along the long corridor with head lifted proudly, followed by the pastor, who 
tried in vain to overtake him so that he could open the door for his guest. But 
before the door could be opened from within, it was pushed open with great 
force from outside, and like an arrow the slender Edi shot straight into the tall 
colonel, who had been standing directly behind the closed door; and at once 
after Edi, Ritz rushed into Edi, and the tall gentleman received the second 
push, and in his ears rang confused screamings of mixed words: “They are 
coming — they come — Marianne — Erick — Marianne — they come — 
they come.” And really! In the house door appeared Marianne, quite broad in 
her Sunday best, holding Erick, of whom she kept a firm grasp, as if he might 
fall from there down again into the Woodbach. Behind both the partaking 
scholars of the parishes pressed in with shouts of rejoicing. 

There was no possibility for the military gentleman to get out; the crowd 
pressed into the house with great force. He gave in and did what he had never 
done before in his life — he retreated, step by step, until he had arrived, 
backwards, over the threshold of the study, together with the whole of the 
pastor’s family, old and young; and at last the fighting Sally pressed in. She 
had taken Erick by the hand and did not want to let go of him, and on the 
other side Marianne held his hand as in a clamp, and she herself was held 
back from all sides, for the schoolfellows wanted to know first the story of 
how Erick was lost and found again. 

It was an indescribable uproar. Only after the efforts of Sally had 
succeeded in pulling Erick and Marianne out of the human ball and into the 
study, was there sufficient calm so that one could understand the other, for the 
school friends had stayed respectfully before the door; they did not dare to 
press into the study-room of their pastor. 

Now only could the information be understood, which Erick and Marianne 
— each relieving the other — gave about the whole occurrence. Erick told 
how he, after a strong push, had fallen into the water and then had known 


nothing more, and had wakened again when somebody was rubbing him 


firmly. That had been Marianne, who now related further. She had gone 
yesterday afternoon from Oakwood, where she was living now, upward along 
the Woodbach, to the place where the berries grew the most plentifully, as she 
knew these many years that she had sought and sold them in the taverns of 
Upper and Lower Wood. As she was seeking for berries close by the water, 
bending down behind the willow bush, she saw how the bush was being 
shaken and how something had remained hanging to it. She bent around the 
bush to find out what it might be, and saw the black velvet jacket on the 
water! “Oh, dear God!” she then cried out with unutterable horror, and never 
stopped crying until, under her desperate rubbing with skirt and apron, Erick 
opened his eyes and looked with surprise at Marianne. Now she quickly took 
the large market-basket in which she intended to put the many small baskets, 
when they were filled; threw the latter all in a heap, put the dripping Erick in 
it, and carried him, as quickly as she could, toward her small cottage, far 
beyond Oakwood, in which she lived together with her cousin. Here she at 
once undressed the wet boy, wound him closely in a large blanket so that 
nothing was to be seen of him besides a tuft of yellow, curly hair, put him in 
bed with the heavy cover far above his head, for, “getting him warm is the 
principal thing for the little boy,” she kept on saying to herself. Then she went 
into her kitchen and soon came back with a cup of steaming hot milk, lifted 
Erick’s head from under the covers, so that his mouth became free, and 
poured the hot milk in it to make the little fellow warm. When she now had 
packed him in the blanket again, and the fright at finding the unconscious 
Erick and the fear of his taking cold had passed a little, then it came into her 
mind that the people of the parsonage did not know what had become of him, 
and that they too would be anxious about him. She went again to the bed and 
tried to bring the deeply hidden Erick up again. But Erick was already half 
asleep, and when Marianne told him her thoughts, he said comfortingly: “No, 
no, they will know that I will come back again, and if they are anxious, then 
‘Lizebeth will come and look for me.” 

Of that Marianne was sure: ‘Lizebeth would come and take him home. No 


doubt Erick had started to come and see Marianne, his friend in Oakwood, 


and on his way there had fallen into the Woodbach by accident, Marianne 
thought, for in her anxiety for his welfare, she had not spoken a word with 
Erick about the accident. Now he was fast asleep. 

Marianne sat down beside him and lifted the cover now and then to listen 
whether he was breathing properly. After she had sat thus a while and noticed 
how the little fellow’s cheeks began to glow like the reddest strawberries, then 
she feared no longer that he would catch cold, and she also felt sure that 
‘Lizebeth would not come and thought that the people in the parsonage would 
assume that he was going to spend the night at the cottage. So Marianne had 
peacefully locked her cottage and gone to sleep. 

The next morning Marianne first had to brush and press the velvet suit, for 
she would not bring the boy back to the parsonage in disorder; she would not 
have done that for the sake of his blessed mother. Then she too must dress in 
her Sunday best, and so the morning had almost passed before they both had 
started on their way, quite contented and without any suspicion of the 
enormous fear and excitement which had been in the parsonage and had 
spread over the whole of Upper Wood. At the church they had been greeted 
by the assembled crowd with great noise and much confused talking, and then 
they were accompanied to the parsonage by the schoolmates, who were 
crazed with joy at seeing Erick. 

In the general excitement and joy, the colonel had been quite forgotten. He 
had sat down unnoticed on a chair, and had listened attentively to the reports, 
following with his eyes the lively gestures which the excited Erick was 
making in the zeal of telling his story. Now the reports were finished and for 
the first time Erick’s eyes beheld the stranger in the crowd. The latter 
beckoned him to come to him; Erick obeyed at once. 

“Come here, my boy, hither,” and the colonel placed him right before him. 
“So, just look straight in my eyes. What is your name?” 

Erick with his bright eyes looked directly into those of the strange 
gentleman, and without hesitation he said: “Erick Dorn.” 

The gentleman looked at him still more directly. “After whom were you 


called, boy, do you know?” 


Erick hesitated a moment with the answer, but he did not divert his glance. 
It seemed as if the eyes of the stranger attracted and conquered him. “After 
my grandfather,” he now said with a clear voice. 

“My boy — your mother used to look at me just so, — I am your 
grandfather—” and now big tears ran down the austere gentleman’s cheeks. 
Erick must have been seized by the attraction of kinship, for without the least 
shyness, he threw both arms around the old gentleman’s neck and rejoicingly 
exclaimed: “Oh, Grandfather, is it really you? I know you well! And I have so 


much to tell you from Mother, so much.” 
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exclaimed: “Oh, Grandfather, is it really you?”... 


“Have you? Have you, my boy?” But the grandfather could say no more. 


When Erick noticed that his grandfather kept on wiping away the tears, 
then sad thoughts gained the upper hand in him and all at once the rejoicing 
expression disappeared, and he said quite sadly: “Oh, Grandfather, I was not 
to come to you now, and not for a long time. Only when I had become an 
honorable man, was I to step before you and say to you: ‘My mother sends 
me to you, that you may be proud of me, and that I may make good the 
sorrow, which my mother has caused you.’” 

The grandfather put his arms lovingly around Erick and said: “Now 
everything is all right. It is enough that your mother has sent you to me. She 
meant it well with the ‘honorable man’, in this I recognize my child; and you 
do not disobey her, my boy, for you see, you did not come to me, but I came 
to you. And an honorable man you will also become with me.” 

“Yes, that I will, and I know too, how one becomes one, for the reverend 
pastor has told me how.” 

“That is lovely of him, we will thank him for it. And now we start, this 
very day, on our journey to Denmark.” 

“To Denmark, Grandfather, to the beautiful estate, right now?” Erick’s 
eyes grew larger and larger with astonishment and expectation, for he only 
now comprehended, what he was going to meet: all that had stood before his 
mental eyes as the highest and most splendid, ever since he could think, and 
that his mother had painted for him in the bright coloring of her childhood’s 
remembrances, again and again, the distant, beautiful estate, the handsome 
horses, the pond with the barge, the large house with the winter-garden, — 
everything he was now to see, and live there with this grandfather, for whom 
his mother had planted such a love and reverence in her boy’s heart, that he 
saw in him the highest of what could be found on this earth, — all this over- 
powered Erick so much that he was not able to comprehend his good fortune, 
and with a deep breath he asked: “Are you sure, Grandfather?” 

“Yes, yes, my boy,” the grandfather assured him, laughing. “Come, I hope 
you Can start at once. You will not have much to pack?” 

“Oh, no,” said Erick. “You see,” — and he counted on his fingers: “three 


writing-books, three school-books, the pen-box and the beautiful Christmas 


present that I received here in the parsonage.” 

“That is well, that will make a small bundle,” but the old gentleman looked 
at his grandson, rather surprised, and said: “I am astonished, little waif, that 
you look so fine.” 

“Yes, I believe you, Grandfather,” answered Erick. “That is good stuff that 
I am wearing; it comes from you. You see, when in the old suit which I had 
worn so long, the patches became holes, then Mother brought out the 
beautiful velvet cloak, with the broad lace, and said: ‘That is good, that comes 
from Grandfather, you can wear that a long time.’ And then she cut everything 
apart and sewed everything together again, and so there came out what I am 
now wearing. And Mother received a great deal of money for the broad lace. 
But only when all was finished and I was wearing it, she became glad again; 
during the cutting and the sewing together, she was very quiet.” 

The grandfather too had become still, and he turned away for a while. No 
doubt he too thought of the time and what happy days they were when he had 
hung around his beloved child the rich mantle, and how sweetly she stood 
before him, she whom he was never to see again. 

“Come, my boy,” he said, turning again to Erick. “What has become of 
your foster-parents? It is time that we thank them.” 

The pastor’s wife had seen at once that the grandfather had recognized his 
grandson, and as the latter was standing before him, she gently urged her 
husband and children, as well as Marianne, out of the room and closed the 
door after her; and outside, in the long passage, she let the interested crowd 
ask their loud questions, and give their loudest answers, undisturbed. But 
when the colonel, holding Erick by the hand, came out of the study, she at 
once made an open path for them through the assembled people, to bring 
them upstairs to the quiet reception room, where at last the family and their 
guest could be among themselves. Here the beaming grandfather went first to 
the lady of the house, and then to the master and then again to the lady, and 
every time he took each by both their hands with indescribable heartiness and 
kept on saying: “I have no words, but thanks, eternal thanks!” And all at once 


he saw Sally’s head peeping out from behind her mother. He suddenly took it 


between his two hands and cried: “There is, I believe, the great friend and 
defender of my boy. Well, now will you forgive me?” 

Sally pulled one of his hands down and pressed a hearty kiss on it, and 
now the colonel tenderly stroked her hair and said: “Such good friends are 
worth a great deal!” 

But when he expressed his intention to start at once with Erick, there arose 
great opposition, and this time the mother distinguished herself in opposition 
against such quick separation. The grandfather of her Erick ought to spend at 
least one night beneath her roof, and give the family the chance of learning to 
know him a little better and to have Erick another day in their midst. 

All the children as well as Erick supported, louder and always louder, the 
mother’s request, and the beleaguered grandfather had to give in. Ritz and Edi 
ran with much delight and noise down the stairs to seat themselves proudly in 
the coach, and thus drive to the inn, where both must tell to the guests present, 
who had changed their consultation place from the church to the inn, what 
they knew of the strange gentleman. And so it came about that on the same 
Sunday afternoon, all Upper and Lower Wooders, as well as the Middle 
Lotters, knew Erick’s family and fate, and they had to talk loud and zealously 
before every door, over this change of luck that had come to Erick. 

In the parsonage, too, the evening was spent with unusually animated 
conversation. How much had to be told to the grandfather of the happenings 
of the last and all former days, and Erick had to throw in a question now and 
then, which referred to the distant estate, for his thoughts always travelled 
back to that spot. 

“Is Mother’s white pony still alive, Grandfather?” he once suddenly asked. 

The beautiful pony had long been put away, was the answer. “But you shall 
have one just like your mother’s, my boy. I can now bear the sight of it 
again,” the grandfather said. 

“Does old John still live, who made the barge and scraped the pebble- 
walks so nicely?” Erick asked another time. 

“What, you know of that too? Yes, indeed, he is still living, but the joy of 


seeing my daughter’s son whom I am bringing home will almost kill him,” 


said the colonel, smiling contentedly at the prospect. 

When Sally and Erick told of their first meeting and Sally’s call in 
Marianne’s cottage, and now it came out that it was the same Marianne who 
had pulled Erick out of the water, and who had stuck so faithfully to his 
mother, the colonel suddenly jumped up and demanded that Erick should go 
with him at once to Marianne for, from pure joy, they both had not thanked 
her as they ought to. But the lady had foreseen such a request, and had not let 
Marianne go home. And so she was called into the room and the colonel 
quickly took a chair and placed it in front of him. Marianne had to sit down 
there and tell everything that she knew of his daughter, and what she herself 
had heard and seen. Marianne was very glad to do that, and she spoke with 
such love and reverence of the dear one, that at the end of her story, the 
colonel took her hand and shook it heartily, but he could not speak. He rose 
and walked a few times up and down the room, then he beckoned to Erick, 
took out of his wallet two papers and said: “Give this to the good old woman, 
my boy; she shall have a few good days, she deserves it.” 

Erick had never before enjoyed the happiness of giving; never had he been 
able to give anything to anyone, for he himself had never owned anything. An 
enormous joy rose up in his heart and with bright eyes he stepped to Marianne 
and said: “Marianne, here is something for you, for which you can buy 
whatever you like.” 

But when Marianne saw that on the paper was a number and several zeros 
after it, she struck her hands together from astonishment and fright, and cried: 
“Dear God, I have not earned that, this is riches!” And when she still kept her 
hands away from the money, Erick stuck the papers deep into her pocket and 
said: 

“Do you remember, Marianne, how you have said that you were growing 
old and could no longer work as you used to, and therefore you had to give up 
the little house and go to your old cousin? Now you can have your cottage 
again, with that money, and live in it happily.” 

“That I can, that I can,” cried Marianne, forgetting in her joy that she did 


not want to take the large present. Tears of joy ran down her cheeks, and from 


happiness and emotion she could not utter a word of thanks, but kept on 
pressing the colonel’s hand and then Erick’s, and all were glad with Marianne 
that she could move again into the cottage and keep it for always. When at 
last they must separate for the night, the colonel pressed the house-mother’s 
hand once more and said: “My dear friend, you will understand with what 
gratitude my heart is full, when I tell you that this is the first happy evening 
which I have had for the last twelve years.” 

Parting had to come the next morning. The mother took Erick in her arms 
and after she pressed him to her heart, she said: “My dear Erick, never forget 
your mother’s song! It has already brought you once from the wrong road into 
the right one; it will guide you well as long as you live. Keep it in your heart, 
my Erick.” 

When Erick noticed tears in the mother’s eyes, then his grew wet, and 
when Sally noticed that, she put both hands to her face and began to sob. 
Then Erick ran to his grandfather and pleadingly cried: “Oh, Grandfather, can 
we not take Sally along? Don’t you think we could?” 

The grandfather smiled and answered: “I could not wish anything I should 
like better, my boy, but we cannot rob the parsonage of all its children, all at 
once. But come, perhaps we can make some arrangement. What does the 
mother think about it, if we were to take our little friend next summer and 
bring her back for the winter, and do so every year?” 

“Yes, yes,” shouted Erick, “every, every year as long as we live! Will you 
give me your word on it, Grandfather, now, right away?” 

“To give you my word on it that it shall be so long as we live, that is 
asking much, my boy,” said the grandfather smiling. “If now you, both of 
you, should wish, all at once, to have things different — what then?” 

“Oh, no, we are not so stupid,” said Erick, “are we, Sally? Just you 
promise right away, Grandfather.” 

The latter held out his hand to the mother and said: “If it suits Mamma, 
then we both will promise, that it shall continue, as long as it pleases our 


children.” 


The mother gave her hand on it, and now the two hands were pressed most 
heartily. 

And the pastor said: “So, so! Agreements are made between the colonel 
and the parson’s wife behind my back, and I have nothing to do with it but say 
yes. Well, then, I will say at once a firm yes and Amen.” 

With these words he too shook his guest’s hand firmly and there remained 
only to take leave from Ritz and Edi, both of whom he heartily invited to 
Denmark, wherein Erick strongly supported him, adding: “And you know, 
Edi, when you are in Denmark, then you can go on ships, and study there all 
about them. That will be a good thing for your calling.” For Erick had not 
forgotten that Edi intended to sail around the whole world, and that Ritz too 
wanted to be something on the sea. 

The grandfather was already entering the travelling coach, when Erick was 
held back by ‘Lizebeth; he had pressed into her hand a valuable paper, but she 
had put her apron to her eyes and had begun to sob aloud behind it, and now 
she was holding Erick and said: “I think the Sir Grandfather, he means it well 
as far as he sees things; but that he takes the dear boy away from us, — to 
take one’s little boy simply away—” 

“T will come back again, ‘Lizebeth, every year when the storks return. 
Therefore, good-bye, ‘Lizebeth, until I come again.” 

Saying this, Erick quickly jumped into the carriage, and he wore the same 
velvet suit in which he had come. For a long, long time he saw the white 
handkerchiefs wave, and he waved his in answer, until the carriage, down 
below at the foot of the hill, turned around the corner and disappeared into the 
woods. But when the fleet horses, soon after, reached the first houses of the 
Middle Lot, there was another halt. 

From the moment that Erick had disappeared, Churi had looked like a 
picture of horror. He had grown white and grayish looking, and at every 
sound that he heard, he trembled, for he thought: “Now they are coming to 
fetch you, to put you into prison.” Churi had heard that someone who had 
thrown another boy into the water had been fetched by two gendarmes and 


had been put into prison, where he had been kept for twenty years in chains. 


Churi saw this picture always before him and for fear, he could no longer eat 
nor sleep; and he dared look at no one. And when the report came that Erick 
had turned up again, then his fear increased. For now, so he thought, it would 
surely come out that he had done the deed; and now he was sure that the 
police would come to get him. But when on Sunday, the story went round like 
lightning that Erick, in looking for berries, had fallen into the water, then it all 
at once was clear to Churi, that Erick had not told about him and that he again 
could go about quite free and without fear. A great, oppressive weight fell 
from Churi’s heart, and he was so touched by Erick’s kindness and generosity 
that he did not sleep from thinking what he could possibly do for Erick to 
show him his gratitude. 

It had really been so. Erick had thought that Churi had not meant to push 
him into the water, so he had felt sorry for him, if he should be punished for 
what he did not mean to do, and so Erick had only said that he had received a 
push when looking for berries, and had fallen into the water. And they had 
assumed that the boys had knocked each other about as usual, and Erick had 
been pushed accidentally. 

Churi had thought out his reward, and had arranged the following program. 
All the scholars of Middle Lot had to place themselves in a long line along the 
street, and when now the carriage with Erick came driving along, they, the 
scholars, all together must shout, “Hurrah for Erick.” 

As they one and all now shouted with all their might, there was a terrible 
noise, so that the horses jumped and shied. But the coachman had them well 
in hand and brought them in a short time to stand quietly. At this moment one 
of the boys shot out of the line and onto the carriage step. It was Churi. He 
bent to Erick’s ear and whispered: “I will never again hurt you as long as I 
live, Erick, and when you come back again, you just reckon on me; no one 
shall ever touch you, and you shall have all the crabs and strawberries and 
hazel nuts which I can find.” 

But on the other side someone else had sprung on the carriage step and 
clamored for Erick’s attention. He felt something under his nose from which 


came various odors. It was an enormous bunch of fire-red and yellow flowers, 


which Kaetheli held out to him, who with one foot on the step was balancing 
over the colonel, and called to Erick: “Here, Erick, you must take a nosegay 
from the garden with you, and when you come back, be sure you come and 
see us, do not forget.” 

“Thank you, Kaetheli,” Erick called back, “I shall certainly come to see 
you, a year from now. Good-bye, Kaetheli, good-bye, Churi!” 

Both jumped down, and the horses started. 

“Look, look, Grandfather,” cried Erick quickly, and pulled the grandfather 
in front of him, so that he could see better. “Look, there is Marianne’s little 
house. Do you see the small window? There Mother always sat and sewed, 
and you see, close beside it stood the piano, where Mother sat the very last 
time and sang.” 

The grandfather looked at the little window and he frowned as though he 
were in pain. 

“What did your mother sing last, my boy?” he then asked. 

“T lay in heaviest fetters, 

Thou com’st and set’st me free; 

I stood in shame and sorrow, 

Thou callest me to Thee; 

And lift’st me up to honor 

And giv’st me heavenly joys 

Which cannot be diminished 

By earthly scorn and noise.” 

When Erick had ended, the grandfather sat for a while quiet and lost in 
thought; then he said: “Your mother must have found a treasure when in 
misery, which is worth more than all the good luck and possessions which she 
had lost. The dear God sent that to her, and we will thank Him for it, my boy. 
That, too, can make me happy again, else the sight of that little window would 
crush my heart forever. But that your mother could sing like that, and that 
you, my boy, come into my home with me, that wipes away my suffering and 


makes me again a happy father.” 


The grandfather took Erick’s hand lovingly in his, and so they drove 


toward the distant home. 


Mäzli 
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FOREWORD 


THE PRESENT STORY is the third by Madame Spyri to appear in this series. 
For many years the author was known almost entirely for her Alpine classic, 
“Heidi”. The publication of a second story, “Cornelli”, during the past year 
was so favorably received as to assure success for a further venture. 

“Mäzli” may be pronounced the most natural and one of the most 
entertaining of Madame Spyri’s creations. The atmosphere is created by an 
old Swiss castle and by the romantic associations of the noble family who 
lived there. Plot interest is supplied in abundance by the children of the 
Bergmann family with varying characters and interests. A more charming 
group of young people and a more wise and affectionate mother would be 
hard to find. Every figure is individual and true to life, with his or her special 
virtues and foibles, so that any grown person who picks up the volume will 
find it a world in miniature and will watch eagerly for the special 
characteristics of each child to reappear. Naturalness, generosity, and 
forbearance are shown throughout not by precept but by example. The story is 
at once entertaining, healthy, and, in the best sense of a word often misused, 
sweet. Insipid books do no one any good, but few readers of whatever age 
they may be will fail to enjoy and be the better for Mazli. 

It may save trouble to give here a summary of the Bergmann household. 
The mother is sometimes called Mrs. Rector, on account of her being the 
widow of a former rector of the parish, and sometimes Mrs. Maxa, to avoid 
confusion with the wife of the present rector. It is as if there were two Mrs. 
John Smiths, one of whom is called Mrs. Helen; Maxa being, of course, a 
feminine Christian name. Of the five children the eldest is the high-spirited, 
impulsive Bruno, who is just of an age to go away to a city school. Next 
comes his sister Mea, whose fault is that she is too submissive and confiding. 


Kurt, the second boy, is the most enterprising and humorous of the family; 


whereas, Lippo, another boy, is the soul of obedience and formality. Most 
original of all is Mäzli, probably not over six, as she is too young to go to 
school. 

The writer of this preface knows of one family — not his own, either — 
which is waiting eagerly for another book by the author of “Heidi” and 
“Cornelli.” To this and all families desirous of a story full of genuine fun and 
genuine feeling the present volume may be recommended without 
qualification. 

CHARLES WHARTON STORK 


CHAPTER I. IN NOLLA 


FOR NEARLY TWENTY years the fine old castle had stood silent and deserted 
on the mountain-side. In its neighborhood not a sound could be heard except 
the twittering of the birds and the soughing of the old pine-trees. On bright 
summer evenings the swallows whizzed as before about the corner gables, but 
no more merry eyes looked down from the balconies to the green meadows 
and richly laden apple trees in the valley. 

But just now two merry eyes were searchingly raised to the castle from the 
meadow below, as if they might discover something extraordinary behind the 
fast-closed shutters. 

“Mea, come quick,” the young spy exclaimed excitedly, “look! Now it’s 
opening.” Mea, who was sitting on the bench under the large apple tree, with 
a book, put aside the volume and came running. 

“Look, look! Now it’s moving,” her brother continued with growing 
suspense. “It’s the arm of a black coat; wait, soon the whole shutter will be 
opened.” 

At this moment a black object lifted itself and soared up to the tower. 

“Tt was only a bird, a large black-bird,” said the disappointed Mea. “You 
have called me at least twenty times already; every time you think that the 
shutters will open, and they never do. You can call as often as you please 
from now on, I shall certainly not come again.” 

“I know they will open some day,” the boy asserted firmly, “only we can’t 
tell just when; but it might be any time. If only stiff old Trius would answer 
the questions we ask him! He knows everything that is going on up there. But 
the old crosspatch never says a word when one comes near him to talk; all he 
does is to come along with his big stick. He naturally doesn’t want anybody to 
know what is happening up there, but everybody in school knows that a ghost 


wanders about and sighs through the pine trees.” 


“Mother has said more than once that nothing is going on there at all. She 
doesn’t want you to talk about the ghost with the school-children, and she has 
asked you not to try to find out what they know about it. You know, too, that 
mother wants you to call the castle watchman Mr. Trius and not just Trius.” 

“Oh, yes, PII call him Mr. Trius, but Pll make up such a song about him 
that everybody will know who it is about,” Kurt said threateningly. 

“How can he help it when there is no ghost in Wildenstein about which he 
could tell you tales,” Mea remarked. 

“Oh, he has enough to tell,” Kurt eagerly continued. “Many wonderful 
things must have happened in a castle that is a thousand years old. He knows 
them all and could tell us, but his only answer to every question is a beating. 
You know, Mea, that I do not believe in ghosts or spirits. But it is so exciting 
to imagine that an old, old Baron of Wallerstätten might wander around the 
battlements in his armor. I love to imagine him standing under the old pine 
trees with wild eyes and threatening gestures. I love to think of fighting him, 
or telling him that I am not afraid.” 

“Oh, yes, I am sure you would run away if the armoured knight with his 
wild eyes should come nearer,” said Mea. “It is never hard to be brave when 
one is as far away from danger as you are now.” 

“Oho! so you think I would be afraid of a ghost,” Kurt exclaimed laughing. 
“T am sure that the ghost would rather run away from me if I shouted at him 
very loudly. I shall make a song about him soon and then we’ll go up and sing 
it for him. All my school friends want to go with me; Max, Hans and Clevi, 
his sister. You must come, too, Mea, and then you’ll see how the ghost will 
sneak away as Soon as we scream at him and sing awfully loud.” 

“But, Kurt, how can a ghost, which doesn’t exist, sneak away?” Mea 
exclaimed. “With all your wild ideas about fighting, you seem to really 
believe that there is a ghost in Wildenstein.” 

“You must understand, Mea, that this is only to prove that there is none,” 
Kurt eagerly went on. “A real ghost could rush towards us, mad with rage, if 


we challenged him that way. You will see what happens. It will be a great 


triumph for me to prove to all the school and the village people that there is 
no restless ghost who wanders around Wildenstein.” 

“No, I shan’t see it, because I won’t come. Mother does not want us to 
have anything to do with this story, you know that, Kurt! Oh, here comes 
Elvira! I must speak to her.” 

With these words Mea suddenly flew down the mountainside. A girl of her 
own age was slowly coming up the incline. It was hard to tell if this measured 
walk was natural to her or was necessary to preserve the beautiful red and 
blue flowers on her little hat, which were not able to stand much commotion. 
It was clearly evident, however, that the approaching girl had no intention of 
changing her pace, despite the fact that she must have noticed long ago the 
friend who was hurrying towards her. 

“She certainly could move her proud stilts a little quicker when she sees 
how Mea is running,” Kurt said angrily. “Mea shouldn’t do it. Oh, well, I 
shall make a song about Elvira that she won’t ever forget.” 

Kurt now ran away, too, but in the opposite direction, where he had 
discovered his mother. She was standing before a rose bush from which she 
was cutting faded blossoms and twigs. Kurt was glad to find his mother busy 
with work which did not occupy her thoughts, as he often longed for such an 
opportunity without success. Whenever he was eager to discuss his special 
problems thoroughly and without being interrupted, his young brother and 
sister were sure to intrude with their questions, or the two elder children 
needed her advice at the same moment. So Kurt rushed into the garden to take 
advantage of this unusual opportunity. But today again he was not destined to 
have his object fulfilled. Before he reached his mother, a woman approached 
her from the other side, and both entered immediately into a lively 
conversation. If it had been somebody else than his special old friend Mrs. 
Apollonie, Kurt would have felt very angry indeed. But this woman had 
gained great distinction in Kurt’s eyes by being well acquainted with the old 
caretaker of the castle; so he always had a hope of hearing from her many 


things that were happening there. 


To his great satisfaction he heard Mrs. Apollonie say on his approach: “No, 
no, Mrs. Rector, old Trius does not open any windows in vain; he has not 
opened any for nearly twenty years.” 

“He might want to wipe away the dust for once in his life; it’s about time,” 
Kurt’s mother replied. “I don’t believe the master has returned.” 

“Why should the tower windows, where the master always lived, be 
opened then? Something unusual has happened,” said Mrs. Apollonie 
significantly. 

“The ghost of Wildenstein might have pushed them open,” Kurt quickly 
asserted. 

“Kurt, can’t you stop talking about this story? It is only an invention of 
people who are not contented with one misfortune but must make up an added 
terror,” the mother said with animation. “You know, Kurt, that I feel sorry 
about this foolish tale and want you to pay no attention to it.” 

“But mother, I only want to support you; I want to help you get rid of 
people’s superstitions and to prove to them that there is no ghost in 
Wildenstein,” Kurt assured her. 

“Yes, yes, if only one did not know how the brothers—” 

“No, Apollonie,” the rector’s widow interrupted her, “you least of all 
should support the belief in these apparitions. Everybody knows that you 
lived in the castle more than twenty years, and so people think that you know 
what is going on. You realize well enough that all the talk has no foundation 
whatever.” 

Mrs. Apollonie lightly shrugged her shoulders, but said no more. 

“But, mother, what can the talk come from then, when there is no 
foundation for it, as you say?” asked Kurt, who could not let the matter rest. 

“There is no real foundation for the talk,” the mother replied, “and no one 
of all those who talk has ever seen the apparition with his own eyes. It is 
always other people who tell, and those have been told again by others, that 
something uncanny has been seen at the castle. The talk first started from a 
misfortune which happened years ago, and later on the matter came up and 


people thought a similar misfortune had taken place again. Although this was 


an absolutely false report, all the old stories were brought up again and the 
talk became livelier than ever. But people who know better should be very 
emphatic in suppressing it.” 

“What was the misfortune that happened long ago in the castle and then 
again?” Kurt asked in great suspense. 

“I have no time to tell you now, Kurt,” the mother declared decisively. 
“You have to attend to your school work and I to other affairs. When I have 
you all together quietly some evening I shall tell you about those bygone 
times. It will be better for you to know than to muse about all the reports you 
hear. You are most active of all in that, Kurt, and I do not like it; so I hope that 
you will let the matter rest as soon as you have understood how unfounded 
the talk really is. Come now, Apollonie, and I will give you the plants you 
wanted. I am so glad to be able to let you have some of my geraniums. You 
keep your little flower garden in such perfect order that it is a pleasure to see 
it.” 

During the foregoing speeches Apollonie’s face had clearly expressed 
disagreement with what had been said; she had, however, too much respect 
for the lady to utter her doubts. Bright sunshine spread itself over her features 
now, because her flower garden was her greatest pride and joy. 

“Yes, yes, Mrs. Rector, it is a beautiful thing to raise flowers,” she said, 
nodding her head. “They always do their duty, and if one grows a little to one 
side, I can put a stick beside it and it grows straight again as it ought to. If 
only the child were like that, then I should have no more cares. But she only 
has her own ideas in her head, and such strange whims that it would be hard 
to tell where they come from.” 

“There is nothing bad about having her own ideas,” replied the rector’s 
widow. “It naturally depends on what kind of ideas they are. It seems to me 
that Loneli is a good-natured child, who is easily led. All children need 
guidance. What special whims does Loneli have?” 

“Oh, Mrs. Rector, nobody knows what things the child might do,” 
Apollonie said eagerly. “Yesterday she came home from school with glowing 


eyes and said to me, ‘Grandmother, I should love to go to Spain. Beautiful 


flowers of all colors grow there and large sparkling grapes, and the sun shines 
down brightly on the flowers so that they glisten! I wish I could go right 
away!’ Just think of a ten-year-old child saying such a thing. I wonder what to 
expect next.” 

“There is nothing very terrible about that, Apollonie,” said the rector’s 
widow with a smile. “The child might have heard you mention Spain yourself 
so that it roused her imagination. She probably heard in school about the 
country, and her wish to go there only shows that she is extremely attentive. 
To think out how she might get there some time is a very innocent pleasure, 
which you can indulge. I agree with you that children should be brought up in 
a strict and orderly way, because they might otherwise start on the wrong 
road, and nobody loves such children. But Loneli is not that kind at all. There 
is no child in Nolla whom I would rather see with my own.” 

Apollonie’s honest face glowed anew. “That is my greatest consolation,” 
she said, “and I need it. Many say to me that an old woman like me is not able 
to bring up and manage a little child. If you once were obliged to say to me 
that I had spoiled my grandchild, I should die of shame. But I know that the 
matter is still well, as long as you like to see the child together with yours. 
Thank you ever so much now. Those will fill a whole bed,” she continued, 
upon receiving a large bunch of plants from her kind friend. “Please let me 
know if I can help in any way. I am always at home for you, Mrs. Rector, you 
know that.” 

Apollonie now said good-bye with renewed thanks. Carrying her large 
green bundle very carefully in order not to injure the tender little branches, 
she hurried through the garden towards the castle height. The rector’s widow 
glanced after her thoughtfully. Apollonie was intimately connected with the 
earliest impressions of her childhood, as well as with the experiences of her 
youth, with all the people whom she had loved most and who had stood 
nearest to her. Her appearance therefore always brought up many memories in 
Mrs. Maxa’s heart. Since her husband’s death, when she had left the rectory in 
the valley and had come back to her old home, all her friends called her Mrs. 


Maxa to distinguish her from the present rector’s wife of the village. She had 


been used to see Apollonie in her parents’ house. Baroness Wallerstätten, the 
mistress of the castle at that time, had often consulted the rector as to many 
things. Apollonie, a young girl then, had always been her messenger, and 
everyone liked to see her at the rectory. When it was discovered how quick 
and able young Apollonie was, things were more and more given into her 
charge at the castle. The Baroness hardly undertook anything in her 
household without consulting Apollonie and asking her assistance. The 
children, who were growing up, also asked many favors from her, which she 
was ever ready to fulfill. The devoted, faithful servant belonged many years 
so entirely to the castle that everyone called her “Castle Apollonie.” 

Mrs. Maxa was suddenly interrupted in her thoughts by loud and repeated 
calls of “Mama, Mama!” 

“Mama!” it sounded once more from two clear children’s voices, and a 
little boy and girl stood before her. “The teacher has read us a paper on which 
was written—” began the boy. 

“Shall I, too; shall I, too?” interrupted the girl. 

“Mäzli,” said the mother, “let Lippo finish; otherwise I can’t understand 
what you want.” 

“Mama, the teacher has read us a paper, on which was written that in Sils 
on the mountain—” 

“Shall I, too? Shall I, too?” Mazli, his sister, interrupted again. 

“Be quiet, Mäzli, till Lippo has finished,” the mother commanded. 

“He has said the same thing twice already and he is so slow. There has 
been a fire in Sils on the mountain and we are to send things to the people. 
Shall I do it, too, Mama, shall I, too?” Mazli had told it all in a single breath. 

“You didn’t say it right,” Lippo retorted angrily. “You didn’t start from the 
beginning. One must not start in the middle, the teacher told us that. Now Pl 
tell you, Mama. The teacher has read us a paper—” 

“We know that already, Lippo,” the mother remarked. “What was in the 
paper?” 

“In the paper was written that a big fire in Sils on the mountain has 


destroyed two houses and everything in them. Then the teacher said that all 


the pupils of the class —” 

“Shall I too, shall I, too?” Mäzli urged. 

“Finish a little quicker now, Lippo,” said the mother. 

“Then the teacher said that all the pupils from all the classes must bring 
some of their things to give to the poor children—” 

“Shall I too, Mama, shall I go right away and get together all they need?” 
Mäzli said rapidly, as if the last moment for action had arrived. 

“Yes, you can give some of your clothes and Lippo can bring some of his,” 
the mother said. “I shall help you, for we have plenty of time. To-morrow is 
Sunday and the children are sure not to bring their things to school before 
Monday, as the teacher will want to send them off himself.” 

Lippo agreed and was just beginning to repeat the exact words of the 
teacher in which he had asked for contributions. But he had no chance to do 
it. 

Kurt came running up at this moment, calling so loudly that nothing else 
could possibly be heard: “Mother, I forgot to give you a message. Bruno is 
not coming home for supper. The Rector is climbing High Ems with him and 
the two other boys. They will only be home at nine o’clock.” 

The mother looked a little frightened. “Are the two others his comrades, 
the Knippel boys?” 

Kurt assented. 

“T hope everything will go well,” she continued. “When those three are 
together outside of school they always quarrel. When we came here first I was 
so glad that Bruno would have them for friends, but now I am in continual 
fear that they will clash.” 

“Yes, mother,” Kurt asserted, “you would never have been glad of that 
friendship if you had really known them. Wherever they can harm anybody 
they are sure to do it, and always behind people’s backs. And Bruno always is 
like a loaded gun-barrel, just a little spark and he is on fire and explodes.” 

“Tt is time to go in,” said the mother now, taking the two youngest by the 


hand. Kurt followed. It had not escaped him that an expression of sorrow had 


spread over his mother’s face after his words. He hated to see his mother 
worried. 

“Oh, mother,” he said confidently, “there is no reason for you to be upset. 
If Bruno does anything to them, they are sure to give it back to him in double 
measure. They’ll do it in a sneaky way, because they are afraid of him in the 
open field.” 

“Do you really think that this reassures me, Kurt?” she asked turning 
towards him. Kurt now realized that his words could not exactly comfort his 
mother, but he felt that some help should be found, for he was always able to 
discover such a good side to every evil, that the latter was swallowed up. He 
saw an advantage now. “You know, mother, when Bruno has discharged his 
thunder, it is all over for good. Then he is like a scrubbed out gun-barrel, all 
clean and polished. Isn’t that better than if things would keep sticking there?” 

Mea, standing at the open window, was beckoning to the approaching 
group with lively gestures; it meant that the time for supper was already 
overdue. Kurt, rushing to her side, informed her that their mother meant to tell 
them the story of Wallerstätten as soon as everything was quiet that night and 
the little ones were put to bed: “Just mark now if we won’t hear about the 
ghost of Wallerstätten,” he remarked at the end. Kurt was mistaken, however. 
Everything was still and quiet long ago, the little ones were in bed and the last 
lessons were done. But Bruno had not yet returned. Over and over again the 
mother looked at the clock. 

“You must not be afraid, mother, that they will have a quarrel, because the 
rector is with them,” Kurt said consolingly. 

Now rapid steps sounded outside, the door was violently flung open and 
Bruno appeared, pale with rage: “Those two mean creatures, those malicious 
rascals; the sneaky hypocrites! — the — the—” 

“Bruno, no more please,” the mother interrupted. “You are beside yourself. 
Come sit down with us and tell us what happened as soon as you feel more 
quiet; but no more such words, please.” 

It took a considerable time before Bruno could tell his experience without 


breaking out again. He told them finally that the rector had mentioned the 


castle of High Ems in their lessons that day. After asking his pupils if they 
had ever inspected the famous ruins they had all said no, so the rector invited 
the three big boys to join him in a walk to see the castle. It was quite a 
distance away and they had examined the ruins very thoroughly. Afterwards 
the rector had taken them to a neighboring inn for a treat, so that it was dark 
already when they were walking down the village street. “Just where the 
footpath, which comes from the large farmhouse crosses the road,” Bruno 
continued, “Loneli came running along with a full milk-bottle in her arm. 
That scoundrel Edwin quickly put out his foot in front of her and Loneli fell 
down her whole length; the milk bottle flew far off and the milk poured down 
the road like a small white stream. The boys nearly choked with laughter and 
all I was able to do was to give Edwin a sound box on the ear,” Bruno 
concluded, nearly boiling with rage. “Such a coward! He ran right off after 
the Rector, who had gone ahead and had not seen it. Loneli went silently 
away, crying to herself. I’d like to have taken hold of both of them and given 
them proper—” 

“Yes, and Loneli is sure to be scolded by her grandmother for having 
spilled the milk,” Mea interrupted; “she always thinks that Loneli is careless 
and that it is always her own fault when somebody harms her. She is always 
punished for the slightest little fault.” 

“But she never defends herself,” Kurt said, half in anger, partly with pity. 
“If those two ever tried to harm Clevi, they would soon get their faces 
scratched; Apollonie has brought Loneli up the wrong way.” 

“Should you like to see Loneli jump at a boy’s face and scratch it, Kurt?” 
asked the mother. 

After meditating a while Kurt replied, “I guess I really shouldn’t.” 

“Don’t you all like Loneli because she never gets rough and always is 
friendly, obliging and cheerful? Her grandmother really loves her very much; 
but she is a very honest woman and worries about the child just because she is 
anxious to bring her up well. I should be extremely sorry if she scolded Loneli 


in the first excitement about the spilled milk. The boys should have gotten the 


blame, and I am sure that Apollonie will be sorry if she hears later on what 
really happened.” 

“T’ll quickly run over and tell her about it,” Kurt suggested. The mother 
explained to him, however, that grandmother and grandchild were probably 
fast asleep by that time. 

“Are we going to have the story of Castle Wildenstein for a finish now?” 
he inquired. But his mother had already risen, pointing to the wall clock, and 
Kurt saw that the usual time for going to bed had passed. As the following 
day was a Sunday, he was satisfied. They generally had quiet evenings then 
and there would be no interruptions to the story. Bruno, too, had now calmed 
down. It had softened him that his mother had found the Knippel boys’ 
behaviour contemptible and that she had not excused them in the least. He 
might have told the Rector about it, but such accusations he despised. He felt 
quite appeased since his mother had shared his indignation and knew about 
the matter. Soon the house lay peacefully slumbering under the fragrant apple 
trees. The golden moon above was going her way and seemed to look down 
with friendly eyes, as if she was gratified that the house, which was filled all 
day with such noise and lively movement, was standing there so calm and 
peaceful. 


CHAPTER Il. DIVERS WORRIES 


BEFORE THE MOTHER went off to church on Sunday morning she always 
glanced into the living-room to see if the children were quietly settled at their 
different occupations and to hope that everything would remain in order 
during her absence. When she looked in to-day everything was peaceful. 
Bruno and Mea were both sitting in a corner lost in a book, Kurt had spread 
out his drawings on a table before him, and Lippo and Mäzli were building on 
their small table a beautiful town with churches, towers and large palaces. The 
mother was thoroughly satisfied and went away. For awhile everything was 
still. A bright ray of sunshine fell over Kurt’s drawing and gaily played about 
on the paper. Kurt, looking up, saw how the meadows were sparkling outside. 

“The two rascally milk-spillers from yesterday ought to be locked up for 
the whole day,” Kurt suddenly exploded. 

Mea apparently had been busy with the same thought for she assented very 
eagerly. The two talked over the whole affair anew and had to give vent to 
their indignation about the scoundrels and their pity for poor Loneli. Mäzli 
must have found the conversation entertaining, for glancing over to the others, 
she let Lippo place the blocks whichever way he pleased, something that very 
seldom happened. Only when the children said no more she came back to her 
task. 

“Goodness gracious!” Kurt exclaimed suddenly, starting up from his 
drawing; “you ought to have reminded me, Mea, that we have to bring some 
clothes to school for the poor people whose houses were burnt up. You heard 
it, but mother does not even know about it yet.” 

“T forgot it, t00,” said Mea quietly, continuing to read. 

“Mother knows about it long ago. I told her right away,” Lippo declared. 


“Teacher told us to be sure not to forget.” 


“Quite right, little school fox,” Kurt replied, while he calmly kept on 
drawing. As long as his mother knew about the matter he did not need to 
bother any more. 

But the last words had interested Mäzli very much. Throwing together the 
houses, towers and churches she said to Lippo, “Come, Lippo, I know 
something amusing we can do which will please mama, too.” 

Lippo wondered what that could be, but he first laid every block neatly 
away in the big box and did not let Mäzli hurry him in the least. 

“Don’t do it that way,” Mäzli called out impatiently. “Throw them all in 
and put on the lid. Then it’s all done.” 

“One must not do that, Mäzli; no one must do it that way,” Lippo said 
seriously. “One ought to put in the first block and pack it before one takes up 
the second.” 

“Then I won’t wait for you,” Mäzli declared, rapidly whisking out by the 
door. 

When Lippo had properly filled the box and set it in its right place, he 
quickly followed Mäzli, wondering what her plan was. But he could find her 
nowhere, neither in the hall nor in the garden, and he got no answer to his 
loud, repeated calls. Finally a reply came which sounded strangely muffled, as 
if from up above, so he went up and into her bedroom. There Mäzli was 
sitting in the middle of a heap of clothes, her head thrust far into a wardrobe. 
Apparently she was still pulling out more things. 

“You certainly are doing something wonderful,” said Lippo, glancing with 
his big eyes at the clothes on the floor. 

“I am doing the right thing,” said Mäzli now in the most decided tone. 
“Kurt has said that we must send the poor people some clothes, so we must 
take them all out and lay together everything we don’t need any more. Mama 
will be glad when she has no more to do about it and they can be sent away 
to-morrow. Now get your things, too, and we’ll put them all in a heap.” 

The matter, however, seemed still rather doubtful to Lippo. Standing 
thoughtfully before all the little skirts and jackets, he felt that this would not 


be quite after his mother’s wish. 


“When we want to do something with our clothes, we always have to ask 
mother,” he began again. 

But Mäzli did not answer and only pulled out a bunch of woolen stockings 
and a heavy winter cloak, spreading everything on the floor. 

“No, I won’t do it,” said Lippo again, after scrutinizing the unusual 
performance. 

“You don’t want to do it because you are afraid it will be too much work,” 
Mäzli asserted with a face quite red with zeal. “Pll help you when I am done 
here.” 

“I won’t do it anyhow,” Lippo repeated resolutely; “I won’t because we are 
not allowed to.” 

Mazli found no time to persuade him further, as she began to hunt for her 
heavy winter shoes, which were still in the wardrobe. But before she had 
brought them forth to the light, the door opened and the mother was looking 
full of horror at the devastation. 

“But children, what a horrible disorder!” she cried out, “and on Sunday 
morning, too. What has made you do it? What is this wild dry-goods shop on 
the floor?” 





NO, I WON'T DO IT,” SAID LIPPO AGAIN, AFTER SCHUTINIZING THE UNUSUAL PEKFORNANOR 


“Now, you see, Mazli,” said Lippo, not without showing great satisfaction 


at having so clearly proved that he had been in the right. Mäzli tried with all 
her might to prove to her mother that her intention had solely been to save her 
the work necessary to get the things together. 

But the mother now explained decidedly to the little girl that she never 
needed to undertake such actions in the future as she could not possibly judge 
which clothes she still needed and which could be given away. Mazli was also 
told that such help on her part only resulted in double work for her mother. 
“Besides I can see Mäzli,” the mother concluded, “that your great zeal seems 
to come from a wish to get rid of all the things you don’t like to wear 
yourself. All your woolen things, which you always say scratch your skin. So 
you do not mind if other children have them, Mäzli?” 

“They might like them better than to be cold,” was Mäzli’s opinion. 


“Oh, mother, Mrs. Knippel is coming up the road toward our house; I am 
sure she is coming to see us,” said Lippo, who had gone to the window. 

“And I have not even taken my things off on account of your disorder 
here,” said the mother a little frightened. “Mäzli, go and greet Mrs. Knippel 
and take her into the front room. Tell her that I have just come from church 
and that I shall come directly.” 

Mäzli ran joyfully away; the errand seemed to please her. She received the 
guest with excellent manners and led her into the front room to the sofa, for 
Mäzli knew exactly the way her mother always did. Then she gave her 
mother’s message. 

“Very well, very well, And what do you want to do on this beautiful 
Sunday?” the lady asked, 

“Take a walk,” Mäzli answered rapidly. “Are they still locked up?” she 
then casually asked. 

“Who? Who? Whom do you mean?” and the lady looked somewhat 
disapprovingly at the little girl. 

“Edwin and Eugen,” Mäzli answered fearlessly. 

“I should like to know where you get such ideas,” the lady said with 
growing irritation. “I should like to know why the boys should be locked up.” 

“Because they are so mean to Loneli all the time,” Mäzli declared. 

The mother entered now. To her friendly greeting she only received a very 
cold reply. 

“I only wonder, Mrs. Rector,” the guest began immediately in an irritated 
manner, “what meanness that little poison-toad of a Loneli has spread and 
invented about my boys. But I wonder still more that some people should 
believe such things.” 

Mrs. Maxa was very much astonished that her visitor should have already 
heard what had taken place the night before, as she knew that her sons would 
not speak of it of their own free will. 

“As long as you know about it already, I shall tell you what happened,” she 
said. “You have apparently been misinformed. It had nothing to do whatever 


with a meanness on Loneli’s part. Mazli, please join the other children and 


stay there till I come,” the mother interrupted herself, turning to the little girl, 
whose eyes had been expectantly glued on the visitor’s face in the hope of 
hearing if the two boys were still locked up. 

Mäzli walked away slowly, still hoping that she would hear the news 
before she reached the door. But Mäzli was doomed to be disappointed, as no 
word was spoken. Then Mrs. Maxa related the incident of the evening before 
as it occurred. 

“That is nothing at all,” said the district attorney’s wife in answer. “Those 
are only childish jokes. All children hold out their feet sometimes to trip each 
other. Such things should not be reckoned as faults big enough to scold 
children for.” 

“I do not agree with you,” said Mrs. Maxa. “Such kinds of jokes are very 
much akin to roughness, and from small cruelties larger ones soon result. 
Loneli has really suffered harm from this action, and I think that joking ceases 
under such circumstances.” 

“As I said, it is not worth the trouble of losing so many words about. I feel 
decidedly that too much fuss is made about the grandmother and the child. 
Apollonie does not seem to get it out of her head that her name was Castle- 
Apollonie and she carries her head so high that the child will soon learn it 
from her. But I have come to talk with you about something much more 
important.” 

The visitor now gave her listener some information that seemed to be far 
from pleasing to Mrs. Maxa, because the face of the latter became more and 
more worried all the time. Mrs. Knippel and her husband had come to the 
conclusion that the time had come when their sons should be sent to the 
neighboring town in order to enter the lowest classes of the high school. The 
Rector’s teaching had been sufficient till now, but they felt that the boys had 
outgrown him and belonged to a more advanced school. So they had decided 
to find a good boarding place for the three boys together, as Bruno would 
naturally join them in order that they could remain together. Since the three 
would, in later years, have great authority in the little community, it would be 


splendid if they were educated alike and could agree thoroughly in 


everything. “My husband means to go to town in the near future and look for 
a suitable house where they can board,” the speaker concluded. “I am sure 
that you will be grateful if the question is solved for Bruno, as you would 
otherwise be obliged to settle it yourself.” 

Frau Maxa’s heart was very heavy at this news. She already saw the 
consequences and pictured the terrible scenes that would result if the three 
boys were obliged to live closely together. 

“The thought of sending Bruno away from home already troubles me 
greatly,” she said finally. “I do not see the necessity for it. Our rector, who has 
offered to teach them out of pure kindness, means to keep the boys under his 
care till a year from next spring. They are able to learn plenty still from him. 
However, if you have resolved to send your sons away, I shall be obliged to 
do the same, as the Rector could not continue the lessons for Bruno alone.” 
Mrs. Maxa declined the offer of her visitor to look up a dwelling-place for 
Bruno, as she had to talk the matter over first with her brother. He was always 
her counsellor in these things, because he was the children’s guardian. 

The district attorney’s wife did not seem gratified with this information. As 
she was anxious to have the matter settled then and there, she remarked rather 
sarcastically that a mother should be able to decide such matters alone. “The 
boys are sensible enough to behave properly without being constantly 
watched,” she added. “I can certainly say that mine are, and where two hold 
to the right path, a third is sure to follow.” 

“My eldest is never one to follow blindly,” Mrs. Maxa said with animation. 
“T should not wish it either in this case. I shall keep him at home as long as it 
is possible for me, and after that I shall send him away under God’s 
protection.” 

“Just as you say,” the other lady uttered, rising and taking leave. “We can 
talk the question of boarding over again another time,” she remarked as she 
was going away; “when the time comes, my husband’s preparation for the 
future will be welcome, I am sure.” 

When the mother, after escorting her guest, came back to the children’s 


room, Mäzli immediately called out, “Did she say if the two are still locked 


up?” 

“What are you inventing, Mäzli?” said the mother. “You probably don’t 
know yourself what it means.” 

“Oh, yes, I know,” Mäzli assured her. “I asked her if the boys were still 
locked up because Kurt said that.” 

Kurt laughed out loud: “Oh, you naughty child to talk so wild! Because I 
say that those two ought to be locked up, Mäzli runs over and immediately 
asks their mother that question.” 

Mrs. Maxa now understood clearly where her visitor had heard about her 
boy’s behaviour of yesterday. 

“Mäzli,” she said admonishingly, “have you forgotten that you are not to 
ask questions of grown-up people who come to see me?” 

“But why shouldn’t I ask what the locked-up children are doing?” Mäzli 
declared, feigning great pity in her voice. 

“Now the foxy little thing wants to incline mother to be comforted by 
pretending to pity them,” Kurt declared. 

Suddenly a terrific shout of joy sounded from all voices at once as they all 
called: “Uncle Phipp! Uncle Phipp!” In a moment they had disappeared 
through the door. 

Kurt jumped out through the window, which was not dangerous for him 
and was the shortest way to the street. The mother also ran outside to greet 
Uncle Phipp who was her only brother. He lived on his estate in Sils valley, 
which was famous for its fruit. He was always the most welcome guest in his 
sister’s house. He had been away on a journey and had not made his 
appearance for several weeks in Nolla, and his coming was therefore greeted 
with special enthusiasm. One could hardly guess that there was an uncle in 
the midst of the mass which was moving forward and taking up the whole 
breadth of the road. The five children were hanging on to him on all sides in 
such a way that it looked as if one solid person was walking along on many 
feet. 

“Maxa, I have no hand for you as you can see,” the brother saluted her. “I 


greet you heartily, though, with my head, which I can still nod.” 


“No, I want to have your hand,” Mrs. Maxa replied. “Lippo can let your 
right hand go for a moment. How are you, Philip? Welcome home! Did you 
have a pleasant journey and did you find what you were looking for?” 

“All has gone to my greatest satisfaction. Forward now, young people, 
because I want to take off my overcoat,” the uncle commanded. “It is filled 
with heavy objects which might pull me to the ground.” 

Shouting with joy, the five now pushed their uncle into the house; they had 
all secretly guessed what the heavy objects in his long pockets were. When 
the uncle had reached the house, he insisted on taking off his coat alone in 
order to prevent the things from being hurt. He had to hang it up because the 
mother insisted that they should go to lunch and postpone everything else till 
the afternoon. The next difficult and important question to be settled was, 
who should be allowed to sit beside Uncle Philip at dinner, because those next 
had the best chance to talk to him. He chose the youngest two to-day. Leading 
him in triumph to the inviting-looking table, they placed him in their midst 
with joyfully sparkling eyes. It was a merry meal. The children were allowed 
to ask him all they wanted to and he told them so many amusing things about 
his travels that they could never get weary of listening. Last of all the good 
things came the Sunday cake, and when that was eaten, Mäzli showed great 
signs of impatience, as if the best of all were still to come. 

“T think that Mäzli has noticed something,” said the uncle; “and one must 
never let such a small and inquisitive nose point into empty air for too long. 
We must look now what my overcoat has brought back from the ship.” 

Mäzli who had already jumped up from her chair seized her uncle’s hand 
as soon as he rose. She wanted to be as close to him as possible while he was 
emptying the two deep pockets. What lovely red books came out first! He 
presented them to Bruno and Kurt who appeared extremely pleased with their 
presents. 

“This is for mother for her mending” Mäzli called out looking with 
suspense at her uncle’s fingers. He was just pulling out a dainty little sewing 


Case. 


“You guessed wrong that time, Mäzli,” he said. “Your mother gets a 
present, too, but this is for Mea, who is getting to be a young lady. She will 
soon visit her friends with the sewing case under her arm.” 
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“Oh, how lovely, uncle, how lovely!” Mea cried out, altogether enchanted 
with her gift. “I wish you had brought some friends for me with you; they are 
hard enough to find here.” 

“I promise to do that another time, Mea. To-day there was no more room 
for them in my overcoat. But now comes the most important thing of all!” and 
with these words the uncle pulled a large box out of each pocket. “These are 
for the small people,” he said, “but do not mix them up. In one are stamping 
little horses, and in the other little steaming pots. Which is for Mäzli?” 

“The stamping horses,” she said quickly. 

“T don’t think so. Take it now and look,” said the uncle. When Lippo had 
received his box also, the two ran over to their table, but Mäzli suddenly 
paused half-way. 

“Uncle Philip,” she asked eagerly, “has mother gotten something, too, 
something nice? Can I see it?” 

“Yes, something very nice,” the uncle answered, “but she has not gotten it 
yet; one can’t see it, but one can hear it.” 

“Oh, a piano,” Mäzli guessed quickly. 

“No, no, Mäzli; you might see as much as that,” said the uncle. “You 
couldn’t possibly guess it. It can’t come out till all the small birds are tucked 
into their nests and everything is still and quiet.” 

Mäzli ran to her table at last and when she found a perfect array of shining 
copper kettles, cooking pans and pots in her box she forgot completely about 
the horses. She dug with growing astonishment into her box, which seemed to 
be filled with ever new and more marvellous objects. Lippo was standing up 
his beautifully saddled horses in front of him, but the thing he liked best of all 
was a groom in a red jacket. He put him first on one horse and then on all the 
others, for, to the boy’s great delight, he fitted into every saddle. He sat 


secure, straight and immovable even when the horses trotted or galloped. 


Uncle Philip was less able to stand the quiet which was reigning after the 
presentation of his gifts than were the children, who were completely lost in 
the new marvels. He told them now that he was ready to take them all on a 
walk. Mazli was ready before anyone, because she had thrown everything into 
her box and then with a little pushing had been able to put on the lid. This did 
not worry her further, so she ran towards the uncle. 

“Mäzli, you mustn’t do that; no, you mustn’t,” Lippo called after her. But 
the little girl stood already outside, holding her uncle’s hand ready for the 
march. Everybody else was ready, as they all had only had one object to put 
away, and the mother gave her orders to Kathy, the cook. 

“Come, Lippo, don’t stay behind!” the uncle called into the room. 

“I have to finish first, then I’ll come right away,” the little boy called back. 

The mother was ready to go, too, now. “Where is Lippo?” she asked, 
examining her little brood. 

“He sits in there like a mole in his hole and won’t come out,” said Kurt 
“Shall I fetch him? He’ll come quickly enough then.” 

“No, no,” the mother returned. “I'll attend to it.” Lippo was sitting at his 
little table, laying one horse after the other slowly and carefully in the box so 
that they should not be damaged. 

“Come, Lippo, come! We must not let Uncle Philip wait,” the mother said. 

“But, mother, one must not leave before everything is straightened up and 
put into the wardrobe,” Lippo said timidly. “One must always pack up 
properly.” 

“That is true, but I shall help you to-day,” said the mother, and with her 
assistance everything was soon put in order. 

“Oh, here comes the slow-poke at last,” Kurt cried out. 

“No, you must not scold him, for Lippo did right in putting his things in 
order before taking a walk,” said his mother, who had herself given him that 
injunction. 

“Bravo, my god-son! I taught you that, but now we must start,” said the 
uncle, extending his hand to the little boy. “Where shall we go?” 


“Up to the castle,” Kurt quickly suggested. Everybody was satisfied with 
the plan and the mother assented eagerly, as she had intended the same thing. 

“We shall go up towards the castle hill,” the uncle remarked as he set out 
after taking the two little ones by the hand. “We shall have to go around the 
castle, won’t we? If cross Mr. Trius is keeping watch, we won’t get very close 
to it, because the property is fenced in for a long way around.” 

“Oh, we can go up on the road to the entrance,” said Kurt with animation. 
“We can look into the garden from there, but everything is overgrown. On the 
right is a wooden fence which we can easily climb. From there we can run all 
the way up through the meadows to a thick hawthorn hedge; on the other side 
of that begin the bushes and behind that the woods with the old fir and pine 
trees, but we can’t climb over it. We could easily enough get to the castle 
from the woods.” 

“You seem to have a very minute knowledge of the place,” said the uncle. 
“What does Mr. Trius say to the climbing of hedges? In the meadows there 
are beautiful apple-trees as far as I remember.” 

“He beats everybody he can catch,” was Kurt’s information, “even if they 
have no intention of taking the apples. Whenever he sees anyone in the 
neighborhood of the hedge, he begins to strike out at them.” 

“His intention is probably to show everybody who tries to nose around that 
the fences are not to be climbed. Let us wait for your mother, who knows all 
the little ways. She will tell us where to go.” 

Uncle Philip glanced back for his sister, who had remained behind with 
Mea and Bruno. While the uncle was amusing the younger ones, the two 
others were eagerly talking over their special problems with her, so that they 
got ahead very slowly. 

“To which side shall we go now? As you know the way so well, please tell 
us where to go,” said the uncle when the three had approached. 

The mother replied that Uncle Philip knew the paths as well as she, if not 
even better. As long as the decision lay with her, however, she chose the 


height to the left from which there was a clear view of the castle. 


“Then we’ll pass by Apollonie’s cottage,” said Kurt. “I am glad! Then we 
can see what Loneli is doing after yesterday’s trouble. She is the nicest child 
in school.” 

“Let us go there,” the uncle assented. “I shall be glad to see my old friend 
Apollonie again! March ahead now!” 

They had soon reached the cottage at the foot of the hill, which lay bathed 
in brilliant sunshine. Only the old apple-tree in the comer threw a shadow 
over the wooden bench beneath it and over a part of the little garden. 
Grandmother and grandchild were sitting on the bench dressed in their 
Sunday-best and with a book on their knees. A delicious perfume of rosemary 
and mignonette filled the air from the little flower-beds. Uncle Philip looked 
over the top of the hedge into the garden. 

“Real Sunday peace is resting on everything here. Just look, Maxa!” he 
called out to his sister. “Look at the rose-hushes and the mignonette! How 
pleasant and charming Apollonie looks in her spotless cap and shining apron 
with the apple-cheeked child beside her in her pretty dress!” 

Loneli had just noticed her best friends and, jumping up from the bench, 
she ran to them. 

Apollonie, glancing up, now recognized the company, too. Radiant, she 
approached and invited them to step into her garden for a rest. She was 
already opening the door in order to fetch out enough chairs and benches to 
seat them all when Mrs. Maxa stopped her. She told Apollonie that their time 
was already very short, as they intended to climb the hill, but they had wished 
to greet her on their way up and to see her well-ordered garden. 

“How attractively it is laid out, Mrs. Apollonie!” Uncle Philip exclaimed. 
“This small space is as lovely as the large castle-garden used to be. Your roses 
and mignonette, the cabbage, beans and beets, the little fountain in the comer 
are so charming! Your bench under the apple-tree looks most inviting.” 

“Oh, Mr. Falcon, you are still as fond of joking as ever,” Apollonie 
returned. “So you think that my rose-beds are as fine as those up there used to 
be? Indeed, who has ever seen the like of them or of my wonderful vegetable 


garden in the castle-grounds? There has never been such an abundance of 


cauliflower and peas, such rows of bean-poles, such salad-beds. What a 
delight their care was to me. Such a garden will never be seen again. I have to 
sigh every time when I think that anything so beautiful should be forever 
lost.” 

“But that can’t be helped,” Uncle Philip answered. “There is one great 
advantage you have here. Nobody can possibly disturb your Sunday peace. 
You need not throw up your hands and exclaim: ‘Falcon is the worst of all.’” 

“Oh, Mr. Falcon, so you still remember,” Apollonie exclaimed. “Yes, I 
must admit that the three young gentlemen have trampled down many a 
young plant of mine. Still I should not mind such a thing if I only had the care 
of the garden back again, but it doesn’t even exist any more. Mr. Trius’s only 
harvest is hay and apples, and that is all he wants apparently, because he has 
thrown everything else out. Please do not think that I am swimming in pure 
peace here because no boys are stamping down my garden. Oh, no! It is very 
difficult to read my Sunday psalm in peace when I am given such a bitter 
soup of grief to swallow as I got yesterday. It keeps on burning me, and still I 
have to swallow it.” 

“You probably mean the Knippel-soup from yesterday?” Kurt interrupted, 
full of lively interest. Loneli had only just told him that things had gone very 
badly the day before when she had returned home all soiled from her fall and 
with the empty milk-bottle. So he felt more indignant than before and had 
immediately interpreted Apollonie’s hint. “I want to tell you, Apollonie, that 
it was not Loneli’s fault in the least. Those rascals enjoy sticking out their feet 
and seeing people tumble over them.” 

“The child can’t possibly have behaved properly, Kurt, or the district 
attorney’s sons would not have teased her.” 

“TI fetch Bruno right away and he’ll prove to you that Loneli did nothing 
whatever. He saw it,” Kurt cried eagerly with the intention of fetching his 
brother, who had already started up the hill. But his mother detained him. It 
was not her wish to fan Bruno’s rage afresh by the discovery that Loneli had 
been considered guilty. She therefore narrated the incident to Apollonie just 


as Bruno had reported it. 


Loneli’s blue eyes glistened with joy when the story was told according to 
the truth. She knew that the words spoken by the rector’s widow had great 
weight with her grandmother. 

“Can you see now that it was not Loneli’s fault?” Kurt cried out as soon as 
his mother had finished. 

“Yes, I see it and I am happy that it is so,” said Apollonie. “How could one 
have suspected that boys who had a good education should want to hurt others 
without cause? The young Falcon would never have done such a thing, I 
know that. He only ran into the vegetable garden because his two friends were 
chasing him from both sides.” 

Uncle Philip laughed: “I am glad you are so just to me, Mrs. Apollonie. 
Even when you scolded the Falcon properly for tramping down your plants, 
you knew that it was not in maliciousness he did it but in self-defence. I am 
afraid it is time to go now” and with these words he heartily shook his old 
acquaintance by the hand. The two little ones, who had never left his side, 
were ready immediately to strike out once more. 

They soon reached the hill and the castle, which was bathed in the soft 
evening light, lay openly before them. A hushed silence reigned about the 
gray building and the old pine trees under the tower, whose branches lay 
trailing on the ground. For years no human hand had touched them. Where the 
blooming garden had been wild bushes and weeds covered the ground. 

The mother and uncle, settling down on a tree-trunk, looked in silence 
towards the castle, while the children were hunting for strawberries on the 
sunny incline. 

“How terribly deserted and lonely it all looks,” Uncle Philip said after a 
while. “Let us go back. When the sun is gone, it will get more dreary still.” 

“Don’t you notice anything, Philip?” asked his sister, taken up with her 
own thoughts. “Can you see that all the shutters are closed except those on the 
tower balcony? Don’t you remember who used to live there?” 

“Certainly I do. Mad Bruno used to live there,” the brother answered. “As 


his rooms alone seem to be kept in order, he might come back?” 


“Why, he’ll never come back,” Uncle Philip exclaimed. “You know that 
we heard ages ago that he is an entirely broken man and that he lay deadly 
sick in Malaga. Mr. Tillman, who went to Spain, must certainly know about it. 
Restless Baron Bruno has probably found his last resting-place long ago. Why 
should you look for him here?” 

“T only think that in that case a new owner of the place would have turned 
up by now,” was his sister’s opinion. “Two young members of the family, the 
children of Salo and Eleanor, are still alive. I wonder where these children 
are. They would be the sole owners after their uncle’s death.” 

“They have long ago been disinherited,” the brother exclaimed. “I do not 
know where they are, but I have an idea on that subject. I shall tell you about 
it to-night when we are alone. Here you are so absent-minded. You throw 
worried looks in all directions as if you were afraid that this perfectly solid 
meadow were a dangerous pond into which your little brood might fall and 
lose their lives.” 

The children had scattered in all directions. Bruno had gone far to one side 
and was deeply immersed in a little book he had taken with him. Mea had 
discovered the most beautiful forget-me-nots she had ever seen in all her life, 
which grew in large masses beside the gurgling mountain stream. Beside 
herself with transport, she flew from place to place where the small blue 
flowers sparkled, for she wanted to pick them all. 

Kurt had climbed a tree and from the highest branch he could reach was 
searchingly studying the castle, as if something special was to be discovered 
there. Mäzli, having discovered some strawberries, had pulled Lippo along 
with her. She wanted him to pick those she had found while she hunted for 
more in the meantime. The mother was very busy keeping an eye on them all. 
Kurt might become too daring in his climbing feats. Mazli might run away 
too far and Lippo might put his strawberries into his trousers-pocket as he had 
done once already, and cause great harm to his little Sunday suit. 

“You fuss and worry too much about the children,” Uncle Philip said. “Just 
let the children simply grow, saying to them once in a while, ‘If you don’t 


behave, you’ll be locked up.’” 


“Yes, that certainly sounds simple,” said his sister. “It is a pity you have no 
brood of your own to bring up, Philip, as lively as mine, and each child 
entirely different from the others, so that one has to be urged to a thing that 
another has to be kept from. I get the cares without looking for them. A new 
great worry has come to me to-day, which even you won’t be able to just push 
aside.” 

Mrs. Maxa told her brother now about the morning’s interview with the 
wife of the district attorney. She told him of the problem she had with Bruno’s 
further education, because the lessons he had been having from the Rector 
would end in the fall, and of her firm intention of keeping him from living 
together with his two present comrades. The three had never yet come 
together without bringing as a result some mean deed on one side and an 
explosion of rage on the other. 

“Don’t you think, Philip, that it will be a great care for me to think that the 
three are living under one roof? Don’t you think so yourself?” Mrs. Maxa 
concluded. 

“Oh, Maxa, that is an old story. There have been boys at all times who 
fought together and then made peace again.” 

“Philip, that does not console me,” the sister answered. “That has never 
been Bruno’s way at all. He never fights that way. But it is hard to tell what he 
might do in a fit of anger at some injustice or meanness, and that is what 
frightens me so.” 

“His godfather of the same name has probably passed that on to him. 
Nobody more than you, Maxa, has always tried to wash him clean and excuse 
him for all his deeds of anger. In your indestructible admiration ...” 

Uncle Philip got no further, as all the children now came running toward 
them. The two little ones both tried hard to put the biggest strawberries they 
had found into the mouths of their mother and uncle. Mea could not hold her 
magnificent bunch of forget-me-nots near enough to their eyes to be admired. 
The two older boys had approached, too, as they had an announcement to 
make. The sun had gone down behind the mountain, so they had remembered 
that it was time to go home. 


Mother and uncle rose from their seats and the whole group started down 
the mountainside. The two little ones were gaily trotting beside the uncle, 
bursting into wild shouting now and then, for he made such leaps that they 
flew high into the air sometimes. He held them so firmly, however, that they 
always reached the ground safely. 

At the entrance to the house Kurt had a brilliant idea. “Oh, mother,” he 
called out excitedly over the prospect, “tonight we must have the story of the 
Wallerstätten family. It will fit so well because we were able to see the castle 
today, with all its gables, embrasures and battlements.” 

But the mother answered: “I am sorry to say we can’t. Uncle is here today, 
and as he has to leave early tomorrow morning, I have to talk to him tonight. 
You have to go to bed early, otherwise you will be too tired to get up 
tomorrow after your long walk.” 

“Oh, what a shame, what a shame!” Kurt lamented. He was still hoping 
that he would find out something in the story about the ghost of Wildenstein, 
despite the fact that one could not really believe in him. Sitting on the tree 
that afternoon, he had been lost in speculations as to where the ghost might 
have appeared. 

When the mother went to Mäzli’s bed that night to say prayers with her she 
found her still very much excited, as usual, by the happenings of the day. She 
always found it difficult to quiet the little girl, but to-day she seemed filled by 
very vivid impressions. Now that everything was still, they seemed to come 
back to her. 

Mäzli sat straight up in her bed with shining eyes as soon as her mother 
appeared. “Why was the Knippel-soup allowed to spoil Apollonie’s Sunday 
peace?” she cried out. 

“Where have you heard that, Mäzli?” the mother said, quite frightened. 
She already saw the moment before her when Mäzli would tell the district 
attorney’s wife that new appellation. “You must never use that expression any 
more, Mäzli. You see, nobody would be able to know what you mean. Kurt 


invented it apparently when Apollonie spoke about having so much to 


swallow. He should not have said it. Do you understand, Mäzli, that you must 
not say it any more?” 

“Yes, but why is anyone allowed to spoil Apollonie’s Sunday peace?” 
Mäzli persevered. Apollonie was her special friend, whom she wanted to keep 
from harm. 

“No one should do it, Mäzli,” the mother replied. It is wrong to spoil 
anybody’s Sunday peace and no one should do it.” 

“But our good God should quickly call down, ‘Don’t do it, don’t do it!’ 
Then they would know that they were not allowed,” was Mäzli’s opinion. 

“He does it, Mäzli! He does it every time anybody does wrong,” said the 
mother, “for the evil-doer always hears such a voice that calls out to him: 
‘Don’t do it, don’t do it!’ But sometimes he does it in spite of the voice. Even 
young children like you, Mäzli, hear the voice when they feel like doing 
wrong, and they do wrong just the same.” 

“T only wonder why God does not punish them right away; He ought to do 
that,” Mäzli eagerly replied. 

“But He does,” said the mother. As soon as anybody has done wrong, he 
feels a great weight on his heart so that he keeps on thinking, ‘I wish I hadn’t 
done it!’ Then our good God is good and merciful to him and does not punish 
him further. He gives him plenty of time to come to Him and tell Him how 
sorry he is to have done wrong. God gives him the chance to beg His pardon. 
But if he does not do that, he is sure to be punished so that he will do more 
and more evil and become more terribly unhappy all the time.” 

“Pll look out, too, now if I can hear the voice,” was Mäzli’s resolution. 

“The chief thing is to follow the voice, Mäzli,” said the mother. “But we 
must be quiet now. Say your prayers, darling, then you will soon go to sleep.” 

Mäzli said her little prayer very devoutly. As there was nothing more to 
trouble her, she lay down and was half asleep as soon as her mother closed the 
door behind her. 

She was still expected at four other little beds. Every one of the children 
had a problem to bring to her, but there was so little time left to-day that they 


had to be put off till to-morrow. In fact, they were all glad to make a little 


sacrifice for their beloved uncle. When she came back into the room, she 
found him hurrying impatiently up and down. He could hardly wait to make 
his sister the announcement to which he had already referred several times. 

“Are you coming at last?” he called to her. “Are you not a bit curious what 
present I have brought you?” 

“Oh, Philip, I am sure it can only be a joke,” Mrs. Maxa replied. “I should 
love to know what you meant when you spoke of the children of 
Wallerstätten.” 

“Tt happens to be one and the same thing,” the brother replied. “Come here 
now and sit down beside me and get your mending-basket right away so that 
you won’t have to jump up again. I know you. You will probably run off two 
or three times to the children.” 

“No, Philip, to-day is Sunday and I won’t mend. The children are all 
sleeping peacefully, so please tell me about it.” 

Uncle Philip sat down quietly beside his sister and began: “As surely as I 
am now sitting here beside you, Maxa, so surely young Leonore of 
Wallerstätten was sitting beside me three days ago. I am really as sure as 
anything that it was Leonore’s child. She is only an hour’s distance away 
from you and is probably going to stay in this neighborhood for a few weeks. 
I wanted to bring you this news as a present.” 

Mrs. Maxa first could not say a word from astonishment. 

“Are you quite sure, Philip?” she asked, wishing for an affirmation. “How 
could you become so sure that the child you saw was Leonore’s little 
daughter?” 

“First of all, because nobody who has known Leonore can ever forget what 
she looked like. The child is exactly like her and looks at one just the way 
Leonore used to do. Secondly, the child’s name was Leonore, too. Thirdly, she 
had the same brown curls rippling down her shoulders that her mother had, 
and she spoke with a voice as soft and charming. For the fifth and sixth 
reasons, because only Leonore could have such a child, for there could not be 
two people like her in the whole world.” Uncle Philip had grown very warm 


during these ardent proofs. 


“Please tell me exactly where and how you saw the child,” the sister urged. 

So the brother related how he had come back three days ago from a trip 
and, arriving in town, had given orders in the hotel for a carriage to be 
brought round to take him back to Sils that same evening. The host had then 
informed him that two ladies had just ordered a carriage to take them to the 
same destination. He thought that as long as they had seemed to be strangers 
and were anxious to know more about the road, they would be very glad to 
have a companion who was going the same way. So the host had made all 
necessary arrangements, as there were no objections to the plan on either side. 
When the carriage had driven up, he had seen that the ladies had with them a 
little daughter who was to occupy the back-seat of the carriage. 

“This daughter, as I thought, was Leonore’s child. I am as certain of that as 
of my relation with you,” the brother concluded. 

Mrs. Maxa was filled with great excitement. 

Could one of the children for whom she had vainly longed and inquired for 
such long years be really so near her? Would she be able to see her? Who 
were the ladies to whom she belonged? 

To all her various questions the brother could only answer that the ladies 
with whom Leonore was living came from the neighborhood of Hannover. 
They had taken a little villa in Sils on the mountain, which they had seen 
advertised for the summer months. He had shown the ladies his estate in Sils 
and had offered to serve them in whatever way they wished. Then they had 
taken leave. 

Leonore’s name had wakened so many happy memories of her beautiful 
childhood and youth in Mrs. Maxa that she began to revive those times with 
her brother and tirelessly talked of the days they had spent there together with 
her unforgettable friend Leonore and her two cousins. The brother seemed 
just as ready to indulge in those delightful memories as she was, and 
whenever she ceased, he began again to talk of all the unusual happenings and 
exploits that had taken place with their dear friends. 

“Do you know, Maxa, I think we had much better playmates than your 


children have,” he said finally. “If Bruno beats his comrades, I like it better 


than if he acted as they do.” 

Brother and sister had not talked so far into the night for a long time. 
Nevertheless, Mrs. Maxa could not get to sleep for hours afterwards. 
Leonore’s image with the long, brown curls and the winning expression in her 


eyes woke her lively desire to see the child that resembled her so much. 


CHAPTER Ill. CASTLE WILDENSTEIN 


WHEN MAZLI AND Lippo were neatly washed and dressed the next 
morning, they came downstairs to the living-room chattering in the most 
lively manner. Mazli was just telling Lippo her plans for the afternoon when 
he should be back from school. The mother, after attending to some task, 
followed the children, who were standing around the piano. 

As soon as she entered, Kurt broke out into a frightened cry. “Oh, mother, 
we have forgotten all about the poor people whose houses burnt down and we 
were supposed to take the things with us this morning.” 

“Yes, the teacher told us twice that we must not forget it,” Lippo 
complained, “but I didn’t forget it.” 

“Don’t worry, children, I have attended to it,” said the mother. “Kathy has 
just gone to the school with a basket full of things. It was too heavy for you to 
carry.” 

“Oh, how nice and convenient it is to have a mother,” Kurt said quite 
relieved. 

The mother sat down at the piano. 

“Come, let us sing our morning song, now,” she said. “We can’t wait for 
uncle, because he might come back too late from his walk.” Opening the 
book, she began to sing “The golden sun — with joy and fun.” 

The children taking up the melody sang it briskly, for they knew it well. 
Mäzli was singing full of zeal, too, and wherever she had forgotten the words, 
she did not stop, but made up some of her own. 

Two stanzas had been sung when Kurt said, “We must stop now or it will 
get too late. After breakfast it is time to go to school.” 

The mother, assenting, rose and went to the table to fill their cups. 

But Lippo broke into a loud wail. Pulling his mother back, he cried, “Don’t 


go! Please don’t! We must finish it. We have to finish it. Come back, mother, 


come back.” 

She tried to loosen the grip of the boy’s firm little fingers on her dress and 
to calm him, but she did not succeed, and he kept on crying louder and louder: 
“Come back! You said one must not leave anything half done. We didn’t 
finish the song and we must do it.” 

Kurt now began to cry out, too: “Let go your pincher-claws — we’ll get to 
school late.” 

Mea’s voice joined them with loud exclamation against Lippo, who was 
trying hard to pull his mother back, groaning loudly all the time. 

Uncle Philip entered at this moment. 

“What on earth is going on here?” he cried loudly into the confusion. 

Everybody began to explain. 

Lippo let go his grip at last and, approaching his uncle, solicited his help. 
Kurt’s voice, however, was the loudest and he got the lead in telling about 
Lippo’s obstinacy. 

“Lippo is right,” the uncle decided. “One must finish what one has begun. 
This is a splendid principle and ought to be followed. Lippo has inherited this 
from his god-father and so he shall also have his help. Come Lippo, we’ll sit 
down and finish the song to the last word.” 

“But, Uncle Philip, the song has twelve stanzas, and we have to go to 
school. Lippo must go, too,” Kurt cried out in great agitation. “He can’t get an 
excuse for saying that he had to finish his morning song.” 

“That is true, Kurt is right,” said the uncle. “You see, Lippo, I know a way 
out. When you sing to-night, mother must promise me to finish the song. 
Then you will have sung it to the end.” 

“We can’t do that,” Lippo wailed. “This is a morning song and we can’t 
sing it at night. We must finish it now. Wait, Kurt!” he cried aloud, when he 
saw that the boy was taking up his school-bag. 

“What can we do? Where is your mother? Why does she run away at such 
a moment?” Uncle Philip cried out helplessly. “Call for your mother! You 


mustn’t go on like that.” 


Lippo had run back to the piano and, leaning against it, was crying bitterly. 
Kurt, after opening the door, called loudly for his mother in a voice that was 
meant to bring her from a distance. This exertion proved unnecessary, as she 
was standing immediately behind the door. Bruno, in order to question her 
about something, had drawn her out with him. 

“Oh, mother, come in!” Kurt cried in milder accents. “Come and teach our 
two-legged law-paragraph here to get some sense. School is going to start in 
five minutes.” 

The mother entered. 

“Maxa, where did you go?” the brother accosted her. “It is high time to get 
this boy straightened out. Just look at the way he is clutching the piano in his 
trouble. He ought to be off. Kurt is right.” 

The mother, sitting down on the piano-stool, took the little boy’s hand and 
pulled him towards her. 

“Come, Lippo, there is nothing to cry about,” she said calmly. “Listen 
while I explain this. It is a splendid thing to finish anything one has begun, 
but there are things that cannot be finished all at once. Then one divides these 
things into separate parts and finishes part first with the resolution to do 
another part the next day, and so on till it is done. We shall say now our song 
has twelve stanzas and we’ll sing two of them every morning; in that way we 
can finish it on the sixth day and we have not left it unfinished at all. Can you 
understand, Lippo? Are you quiet now?” 

“Yes,” said the little boy, looking up to his mother with an expression of 
perfect satisfaction. 

The leave-taking from the uncle had to be cut extremely short. “Come 
soon again,” sounded three times more from the steps, and then the children 
started off. 

The mother, looking through the window, followed them with her eyes. 
She was afraid that Kurt and Mea would leave the little one far behind on 
account of having been kept too long already, and it happened as she feared. 
She saw Lippo trudging on behind with an extraordinarily full school-bag on 
his back. 


“Can you see what Lippo is carrying?” she asked her brother. 

The lid of the bag was thrust open and a thick unwieldy object which did 
not fit into it was protruding. 

“What is he carrying along, I wonder? Can you see what it is?” 

“I can only see a round object wrapped up in a gray paper,” her brother 
replied. “I am sure it must be something harmless. I have to say that Lippo is 
a wonderfully obedient and good boy and full of the best sense. As soon as 
one says the right word to him, he comes ‘round. Why did you wait so long 
though, Maxa, before saying it to him?” was Uncle Philip’s rather reproachful 
question. “Why did you run away and leave him crying and moaning? He 
needed your help. What he wanted was perfectly correct but was not just 
suitable at that moment, and he needed an explanation. How could you calmly 
run away?” 

“Tt was just as necessary to hear Bruno’s question,” the sister said. “I knew 
that Lippo was in good hands. I thought naturally that you would be able to 
say the right word to him. You know yourself how he respects you.” 

“Oh, yes, that is right,” Uncle Philip admitted. “It is not always easy to say 
the right word to a little fellow who has the right on his side and needs to have 
the other side shown to him, too; he is terribly pedantic besides, and says that 
one can’t sing a morning song in the evening, and when he began to wail in 
his helplessness, it made me miserable. How should one always just be able to 
say the right word?” 

His sister smiled. 

“Do you admit now, Philip, that bringing up children is not a very simple 
matter?” 

“There is a truth in what you say. On the other hand, it does not look very 
terrible, either,” the brother said with a glance at Mäzli, who was quietly and 
peacefully sitting at the table, eating her bread and milk in the most orderly 
fashion. 

She had been compelled to stop in the middle of breakfast by the 
excitement caused by Lippo. It had been very thrilling, but now she could 


calmly finish. 


Uncle Philip suddenly discovered that the tune set for his departure was 
already past. Taking a rapid leave of his sister, he started to rush off, but she 
held him for a moment. 

“Please, Philip, try to find out for me about the little girl, to whom she 
belongs, and with whom she is travelling,” she begged him eagerly. “Please 
do that for me! If your supposition, that she is Leonore’s child is right, I 
simply must see her. Nobody can prevent me from seeing her once at least.” 

“We’ll see, we’ll see,” the brother answered hurriedly, and was gone the 
next moment. 

The day had started with so much agitation and it had all taken so much 
time that Mrs. Maxa had her hands full now in order to complete the most 
necessary tasks before the children came back from school. 

Mazli was very obedient to-day and had settled down on her little chair. 
She was virtuously knitting on a white rag, which was to receive a bright red 
border and was destined to dust Uncle Philip’s desk. It was to be presented to 
him on his next birthday as a great surprise. Mäzli had in her head this and 
many other thoughts caused by the morning’s scene, so she did not feel the 
same inclination to set out on trips of discovery as usual, and remained 
quietly sitting on her chair. Her mother was extremely preoccupied, as could 
easily be seen. Her thoughts had nothing to do with either the laundry or the 
orders she was giving to Kathy, nor the cooking apples she had sorted out in 
the cellar. Her hand often lay immovably on these, while she absently looked 
in front of her. Her thoughts were up in the castle-garden with the lovely 
young Leonore, and in her imagination she was wandering about with her 
beloved friend, singing and chattering under the sounding pine trees. 

Her brother’s news had wakened all these memories very vividly. Then 
again she would sigh deeply and another communication filled her full of 
anxiety. Bruno had asked her not to wait for him at dinner, as he had resolved 
to stop his comrades from a wicked design and therefore would surely be a 
trifle late. What this was and what action he meant to prevent the boy had not 
had time to say, for Kurt had opened the door at that moment calling for her 


with his voice of thunder. All she had been able to do was to beg Bruno, 


whatever happened, not to let his anger become his master. Sooner than the 
mother had expected Kurt’s steps could be heard hurriedly running into the 
house followed by a loud call for her. 

“Here I am, Kurt,” sounded calmly from the living-room, where his mother 
had finally settled down after her tasks, beside Mäzli’s chair. “Come in first 
before you try to make your announcements; or is it so dreadfully urgent?” 

Kurt had already reached his mother’s side. 

“Oh, mother, when I come home from school I’m never sure if you are in 
the top or the bottom of the house,” he said, “so I have to inquire in plenty of 
time, especially when there is so much to tell you as there is to-day. Now 
listen. First of all, the teacher thanks you for the presents for the poor people. 
He lets you know that if you think it suitable to send them a helmet of 
cardboard with a red plume, he will put it by for the present. Or did you have 
a special intention with it?” 

“I do not understand a word of what you say, Kurt,” the mother replied. 

That moment Lippo opened the door. He was apt to come home after the 
older boy, for Kurt was not obliged to wait for him after school. 

“Here comes the one who will be able to explain the precious gift you sent, 
mother,” said Kurt. 

Lippo, trotting cheerfully into the room, had bright red cheeks from his 
walk. The mother began by asking, “Tell me, Lippo, did you take something 
to school this morning in your school-bag for the poor people whose houses 
were burnt?” 

“Yes, mother, my helmet from Uncle Philip,” Lippo answered. 

“T see! You thought that if a poor little chap had no shirt, he would be glad 
to get a fine helmet with a plume for his head,” Kurt said laughing. 

“You don’t need to laugh!” Lippo said, a little hurt. “Mother told us that 
we must not only send things we don’t want any more. So I gave the helmet 
away and I should have loved to keep it.” 

“Don’t laugh at him, Kurt; I really told him that,” the mother affirmed. “He 
wanted to do right but he did not quite find the right way of doing it. If you 


had told me your intention, Lippo, I could have helped you to do some 


positive good. Next time you want to help, tell me about it, and we’ll do it 
together.” 

“Yes, I will,” Lippo said, quite appeased. 

“Oh, mother, listen!” Kurt was continuing. “I have to tell you something 
you won’t like and we don’t like either. Just think! Loneli had to sit on the 
shame-bench to-day. But all the class is on Loneli’s side.” 

“But why, Kurt? The poor child!” the mother exclaimed. “What did she 
do? I am afraid that her honest old grandmother will take it terribly to heart. 
She’ll be in deep sorrow about it and will probably punish Loneli again.” 

“No, indeed, she must not do that,” Kurt said eagerly. “The teacher said 
himself that he hated to put Loneli there, as she was a good and obedient 
child, but that he had to keep his word. He had announced that he was tired of 
the constant chattering going on in the school. To stop it he had threatened to 
put the first child on the shame-bench that was caught. So poor Loneli had to 
sit there all by herself and she cried so terribly that we all felt sorry. But of 
course, mother, a person doesn’t talk alone, and Loneli should not have been 
obliged to stay there alone. The teacher had just asked: “Who is talking over 
there? I can hear some whispering. Who is it?’ Loneli answered ‘I’ in a low 
voice, so she had to be punished. One of her neighbors should have said ‘I,’ 
too, of course; it was perfectly evident that there was another one.” 

“Loneli might have asked somebody a question which was not answered,” 
his mother suggested. 

“Mea will know all about it, for she followed Loneli after school. Now 
more still, mother,” Kurt continued. “Two boys from my class were beaten 
this morning by Mr. Trius. Early this morning they had climbed over the 
castle hedge to inspect the apples on the other side of the hedge. But Mr. Trius 
was already about and stood suddenly before them with his heavy stick. In a 
jiffy they had a real Trius-beating, for the hedge is high and firm and one 
can’t get across it quickly. Now for my fourth piece of news. Farmer Max 
who lives behind the castle has told everybody that when his father came back 
late yesterday night from the cattle-fair in the valley, he saw a large coach, 


which was right behind his own, drive into the castle-garden. He was quite 


certain that it went there, but nobody seems to know who was in it. So you are 
really listening at last, mother! I noticed that you have been absentminded till 
now. Farmer Max told us something else about his father that you wouldn’t 
like me to repeat, I know.” 

“You would not say so if it were not wrong; you had better not repeat it, 
Kurt,” said the mother. 

“No, indeed, it is not bad, but very strange. I can tell you though, because I 
don’t believe it myself. Max told that his father said there was something 
wrong about the coach and that he went far out of its way. The coachman 
looked as if he only had half a head, and his coat-collar was rolled up terribly 
high in order to hide what was below. He was wildly beating the horses so 
that they fairly flew up the castle-hill, while sparks of fire were flying from 
their hoofs.” 

“How can you tell such rubbish, Kurt? How should there be something 
unnatural in such a sight?” the mother scolded him. “I am sure you think that 
the Wildenstein ghost is wandering about again. You can see every day that 
horses’ hoofs give out sparks when they strike stone, and to see a coachman 
with a rolled up collar in windy weather is not an unusual sight either. In spite 
of all I say to you, Kurt, you seem to do nothing but occupy yourself with this 
matter. Can’t you let the foolish people talk without repeating it all the time?” 

Kurt was very glad when Mea entered at that moment, for he had really 
disobeyed his mother’s repeated instructions in the matter. But he comforted 
himself with the thought that he was only acting according to her ideas if he 
was finally able to prove to the people that the whole thing was a pure 
invention and could get rid of the whole thing for good. 

“Why are your eyes all swollen?” he accosted his sister. 

Mea exploded now. Half angry and half complaining, she still had to fight 
against her tears. “Oh, mother, if you only knew how difficult it is to stay 
friends with Elvira. Whenever I do anything to offend her, she sulks and 
won’t have anything to do with me for days. When I want to tell her 


something and run towards her, speaking a little hurriedly, she is hurt. Then 


she always says I spoil the flowers on her hat because I shake them. And then 
she turns her back on me and won’t even speak to me.” 
“Indeed! I have seen that long ago,” Kurt broke in, “and I began a song 


about her yesterday. It ought to be sung to her. I’ Il recite it to you: 


ASONG ABOUTA WELL KNOWN YOUNG LADY. 


I know a maiden fair of face, 
Who mostly turns her back. 
All noise she thinks a great disgrace, 


But tricks she does not lack. 


“No, Kurt, you mustn’t go on with that song,” Mea cried with indignation. 

“Mea is right when she doesn’t want you to celebrate her friends in that 
way, Kurt,” said the mother, “and if she asks you to, you must leave off.” 

“But I am her brother and I do not wish to see my sister being tyranized 
over and treated badly by a friend. I certainly wouldn’t call her a real friend,” 
Kurt eagerly exclaimed. “I should be only too glad if my song made her so 
angry that she would break the friendship entirely. There would be nothing to 
mourn over.” 

Mea, however, fought passionately for her friend and never gave way till 
Kurt had promised not to go on with his ditty. But her mother wanted to know 
now what had given Mea such red eyes. So she told them that she had 
followed Loneli in order to comfort her, for she was still crying. Loneli had 
told her then about being caught at chattering. Elvira, who was Loneli’s 
neighbor, had asked her if she would be allowed to go to Sils on dedication 
day, next Sunday, and Loneli had answered no. Then Elvira wanted to know 


why not, to which Loneli had promised to give her an answer after school, as 


they were not allowed to talk in school. That moment the teacher had 
questioned them and Loneli had promptly accused herself. 

“Don’t you think, mother, that Elvira should have admitted that she asked 
Loneli a question? Then Loneli would not have had to sit on the shame-bench 
alone. He might have given them both a different punishment,” Mea said, 
quite wrought up. 

“Oho! Now she sent Loneli to the shame-bench besides, and Loneli is a 
friend of mine!” Kurt threw in. “Now she’ll get more verses after all.” 

“Elvira should certainly have done so,” the mother affirmed. 

“Yes, and listen what happened afterwards,” Mea continued with more 
ardor than before. “I ran from Loneli to Elvira, but I was still able to hear 
poor Loneli’s sobs, for she was awfully afraid to go home. She knew that she 
had to tell her grandmother about it and she was sure that that would bring her 
a terrible punishment. When I met Elvira, I told her that it was unfair of her 
not to accuse herself and to let Loneli bear the punishment alone. That made 
her fearfully angry. She said that I was a pleasant friend indeed, if I wished 
this punishment and shame upon her. She should not have said that, mother, 
should she? I told her that the matter was easy enough for her as it was all 
settled for her, but not for Loneli. I asked to tell the teacher how it all 
happened, so that he could say something in school and let the children know 
what answer Loneli had given her. Then he would see that she was innocent. 
But Elvira only grew angrier still and told me that she would look for another 
friend, if I chose to preach to her. She said that she didn’t want to have 
anything to do with me from now on and, turning about, ran away.” 

“So much the better!” Kurt cried out. “Now you won’t have to run humbly 
after Elvira any more, as if you were always in the wrong, the way you 
usually do to win her precious favor.” 

“Why shouldn’t Mea meet her friend kindly again if she wants to, Kurt?” 
said the mother. “Elvira knows well enough who has been offended this time 
and has broken off the friendship. She will be only too glad when Mea meets 
her half-way.” 


Kurt was beginning another protest, but it was not heard. Lippo and Mazli 
arrived at that moment, loudly announcing the important news that Kathy was 
going to serve the soup in a moment and that the table was not even set. 

The mother had put off preparations for dinner on purpose. During the 
foregoing conversation she had repeatedly glanced towards the little garden 
gate to see if Bruno was not coming, but he could not be seen yet. So she 
began to set the table with Mea, while Lippo, too, assisted her. The little boy 
knew exactly where everything belonged. He put it there in the most orderly 
fashion, and when Mea put a fork or spoon down quickly a little crookedly, he 
straightway put them perfectly straight the way they belonged. 

Kurt laughed out loud, “Oh, Lippo, you must become an inn-keeper, then 
all your tables will look as if they had been measured out with a compass.” 

“Leave Lippo alone,” said the mother. “I wish you would all do your little 
tasks as carefully as he does.” 

Dinner was over and the mother was looking out towards the road in 
greater anxiety, but Bruno had not come. 

“Now he comes with a big whip,” Kurt shouted suddenly. “Something 
must have happened, for one does not usually need a whip in school.” 

The younger boy opened the door, full of expectation. Bruno could not 
help noticing his mother’s frightened expression, despite the rage he was in, 
which plainly showed in his face. 

He exclaimed, as he entered, “I'll tell you right away what happened, 
mother, so that you won’t think it was still worse. I have only whipped them 
both as they deserved, that is all.” 

“But, Bruno, that is bad enough. You seem to get more savage all the 
time,” the mother lamented. “How could you do such a thing?” 

“T’ll explain it right away and then you will have to admit that it was the 
only thing to do,” Bruno assured her. “The two told me last Saturday that they 
had a scheme for to-day in which I was to join. They had discovered that the 
lovely plums in the Rector’s garden were ripe and they meant to steal them. 
When the Rector is through with his lessons at twelve o’clock he always goes 


to the front room and then nobody knew what is going on in the garden. Their 


plan was to use this time to-day in order to shake the tree and fill their pockets 
full of plums. I was to help them. I told them what a disgrace it was for them 
to ask me and I said that I would find means to prevent it. So they noisily 
called me a traitor and told me that accusing them was worse than stealing 
plums. I said that it wasn’t my intention to tell on them, but I would come and 
use my whip as soon as they touched the tree. So they laughed and sneered at 
me and said that they were neither afraid of me nor of my whip. As soon as 
our lessons were done at twelve o’clock, they ran to the garden and, getting 
the whip I had hidden in the hallway, I ran after them. Edwin was already half 
way up the tree and Eugene was just beginning to climb it. First I only 
threatened and tried in that way to force Edwin down and keep Eugene from 
going further. But they kept on sneering at me till Edwin had reached the first 
branch and was shaking it so hard that the lovely plums came spattering to the 
ground. I got so furious at that that I began to beat first the boy higher up and 
then the lower one. First, Edwin tumbled down on top of Eugene and then 
they both ran away moaning, while I kept on striking them. They left the 
plums on the ground and I followed them.” 

“Tt is terrible, Bruno, that such scenes have to come up between you all the 
time,” the mother lamented. “You are always the one who gets wild and loses 
control. It is hard to excuse that, even if your intention is good, Bruno. I wish 
I could keep you boys apart.” 

“Tt was a good thing he became furious at them to-day, mother,” Kurt 
remarked. “You see it shows that even two can’t get the better of him. If he 
had not been so mad, the two would have been stronger, and our poor Rector 
would have lost his plums.” 

It was hard to tell if this explanation comforted the mother. She had gone 
out with a sign to attend to Bruno’s belated lunch. The time was already near 
at hand when all the children had to get back to school. 

When that same evening the little ones were happily playing and the big 
children were busy with their school work, Kurt stole up to his mother’s chair 


and asked her in a low voice, “Shall we have the story to-day?” 


The mother nodded. “As soon as the little ones are in bed.” At this Mäzli 
pricked up her ears. 

When all the work was done in the evening, all the family usually played a 
game together. Kurt, who was usually the first to pack up his papers, was still 
scribbling away after Mea had laid hers away. Looking over his shoulder into 
the note-book, she exclaimed, “He is writing some verses again! Who is the 
subject of your song, Kurt?” 

“TIl read it to you, then you can guess yourself,” said the boy. “The first 


verse is already written somewhere else. Now listen to the second.” 


She stares about with stately mien: 
“O ho, just look at me! 
If Iam not acknowledged queen, 


I surely ought to be.” 


Her friend agrees with patient air 
And fastens up her shoes. 
Then queenie thinks: That’s only fair, 


She couldn't well refuse. 


But if the friend should try to show 
The queen her faults, look out! 
She’d break the friendship at a blow 
And straightway turn about. 


Mea had been obliged to laugh a little at first at the description of the 
humble behaviour which did not seem to describe her very well. Finally, 
however, sad memories rose up in her. 

“Do you know, mother,” she cried out excitedly, “it is not the worst that 
she shows me her back, but that one can’t ever agree with her. Every time I 
find anything pleasant and good, she says the opposite, and when I say that 
something is wrong and horrid, she won’t be of my opinion either. It is so 
hard to keep her friendship because we always seem to quarrel when I haven’t 
the slightest desire to.” 

“Just let her go. She is the same as her brothers,” said Bruno. “I never want 
their friendship again, and I wish I might never have anything more to do with 
them.” 

“Tt is better to give them things, the way you did to-day,” Kurt remarked. 

“I can understand Mea,” said the mother. “As soon as we came here she 
tried to get Elvira’s friendship. She longs for friendship more than you do.” 

“Oh, mother, I have six or eight friends here, that is not so bad,” Kurt 
declared. 

“T couldn’t say much for any of them,” Bruno said quickly. 

“Tt must hurt Mea,” the mother continued, “that Elvira does not seem to be 
capable of friendship. You only act right in telling her what you consider 
wrong, Mea. If you show your attachment to her and try not to be hurt by 
little differences of opinion, your friendship might gradually improve.” 

As Lippo and Mazli felt that the time for the general game had come, they 
came up to their mother to declare their wish. Soon everybody was merrily 
playing. 

It happened to-day, as it did every day, that the clock pointed much too 
soon to the time which meant the inexorable end of playing. This usually 
happened when everybody was most eager and everything else was forgotten 
for the moment. As soon as the clock struck, playing was discontinued, the 
evening song was sung and then followed the disappearance of the two little 
ones. While the older children put away the toys, the mother went to the piano 


to choose the song they were to sing. 


Mäzli had quickly run after her. “Oh, please, mama, can I choose the song 
to-day?” she asked eagerly. 

“Certainly, tell me which song you would like to sing best.” 

Mäzli seized the song-book effectively. 

“But, Mäzli, you can’t even read,” said the mother. “How would the book 
help you? Tell me how the song begins, or what lines you know.” 

“TIl find it right away,” Mäzli asserted. “Just let me hunt a little bit.” With 
this she began to hunt with such zeal as if she were seeking a long-lost 
treasure. 

“Here, here,” she cried out very soon, while she handed the book proudly 
over to her mother. 

The latter took the book and read: 


“Patience Oh Lord, is needed, 


When sorrow, grief and pain” — 


“But, Mäzli, why do you want to sing this song?” her mother asked. 

Kurt had stepped up to them and looked over the mother’s shoulder into 
the book. “Oh, you sly little person! So you chose the longest song you could 
find. You thought that Lippo would see to it that we would sing every syllable 
before going to bed.” 

“Yes, and you hate to go to bed much more than I do,” said Mazli a little 
revengefully. It had filled her with wrath that her beautiful plan had been seen 
through so quickly. “When you have to go, you always sigh as loud as 
yesterday and cry: ‘Oh, what a shame! Oh, what a shame!’ and you think it is 
fearful.” 

“Quite right, cunning little Mäzli,” Kurt laughed. 

“Come, come, children, now we’ll sing instead of quarrelling,” the mother 
admonished them. “We’ll sing “The lovely moon is risen.’ You know all the 


words of that from beginning to end, Mazli.” 


They all started and finished the whole song in peace. 

When the mother came back later on from the beds of the two younger 
children, the three elder ones sat expectantly around the table, for Kurt had 
told them of their mother’s promise to tell them the story of the family of 
Wallerstätten that evening. They had already placed their mother’s knitting- 
basket on the table in preparation of what was to come, because they knew 
that she would not tell them a story without knitting at the same time. 

Smilingly the mother approached. “Everything is ready, I see, so I can 
begin right away.” 

“Yes, and right from the start, please; from the place where the ghost first 
comes in.” 

The mother looked questioningly at Kurt. “It seems to me, Kurt, that you 
still hope to find out about this ghost, whatever I may say to the contrary. I 
shall tell you, though, how people first began to talk about a ghost in 
Wildenstein. The origin of these rumors goes back many, many years.” 

“There is a picture in the castle,” the mother began to relate, “which I often 
looked at as a child and which made a deep impression upon me. It represents 
a pilgrim who wanders restlessly about far countries, despite his snow-white 
hair, which is blowing about his head, and despite his looking old and 
weather-beaten. It is supposed to be the picture of the ancestor of the family 
of Wallerstätten. The family name is thought to have been different at that 
time. 

“This ancestor is said to have been a man extremely susceptible to violent 
outbreaks. In his passion he was supposed to have committed many evil 
deeds, on account of which his poor wife could not console herself. Praying 
for him, she lay whole days on her knees in the chapel. She died suddenly, 
however, and this shocked the baron so mightily that he could not remain in 
the castle. In order to find peace for his restless soul he became a repentant 
pilgrim. So he took the emblem of a pilgrim into his coat of arms and called 
himself Wallerstätten. Leaving his estate and his sons, he nevermore returned. 

“Later on two of his descendants lived in the castle. Both were well loved 


and respected, because they did a great deal to have the land cultivated for a 


long distance around and as a result all the farmers became rich. But both had 
inherited the violent temper of their ancestor, and the truth is that there always 
were members in the family with that fatal characteristic. Nobody knew what 
happened between the brothers, but one morning one of them was found dead 
on the floor of the big fencing-hall. All that the castle guard knew about it 
was that his two masters had settled a dispute with a duel. The other brother 
had immediately disappeared, but was brought back dead to the castle a few 
days afterwards. 

“Climbing up a high mountain, he had fallen down a precipice and had 
been found dead. These events threw all the neighborhood into great 
consternation. 

“That is when the rumors first spread that the restless spirit of the brother 
murderer was seen wandering about the castle. All this happened many years 
before my father and your grandfather moved into Nolla as Rector. The rumor 
had somewhat faded then and all that we children heard about it was that my 
father was very positive in denying all such reports that reached his ears. Your 
grandfather was the closest friend of the master of Wallerstätten, whom 
everybody called the Baron. I can only remember seeing him once for a 
moment, but he made an unusual impression upon me. I remember him very 
vividly as a very tall man going with rapid steps through the courtyard and 
mounting a horse, which was trying to rear. He died before I was five years 
old, and I have often heard my father say to my mother that it was a great 
misfortune for the two sons to have lost their father. I felt so sorry for them 
that I would often stop in the middle of play to ask her, ‘Oh, mother, can 
nobody help them?’ To comfort me she would tell me that God alone could 
help. For a long time I prayed every night before going to sleep: ‘Dear God, 
please help them in their trouble!’ Both were always very kind and friendly 
with me. I was up at the castle a great deal, because the Baroness 
Maximiliana of Wallerstätten was my godmother. My father instructed the 
two sons and acted as helper and adviser to the Baroness in many things. He 


went up to her every morning, holding me by one hand and Philip by the 


other. My brother had lessons together with the boys, who were one year apart 
in age, while Philip was just between them. Bruno, the elder—” 

“T was named after him, mother, wasn’t I?” Bruno interrupted here. 

“Salo was a year younger—” 

“I was called after him,” Mea said quickly. “You wanted a Salo so much 
and, as I was a girl, you called me Malomea, didn’t you?” 

The mother nodded. 

“And I was called after father,” Kurt cried out, in order to prove that his 
name also had a worthy origin. 

“T went up to the castle because my godmother wished it. She would have 
loved to have a little daughter herself, therefore she occupied herself with me 
as if I belonged to her. She taught me to embroider and to do other fine 
handwork. Whenever she went with me into the garden and through the 
estate, she taught me all about the trees and flowers. I was often allowed to 
pick the violets that grew in great abundance beneath the hedges and in the 
grass at the border of the little woods. Oh, what beautiful days those were! 
Soon they were to become more perfect still for us. 

“But I received an impression in those days which remained in my heart 
for a long while like a menacing power, often frightening me so that I was 
very unhappy. Once my father came down very silently from the castle. When 
my mother asked him if anything had happened he replied, and I still hear his 
words ‘Young Bruno has inherited his ancestor’s dreadful passion. His mother 
is naturally more worried about this than about anything else.’” 

“Look at him,” Kurt said dryly, glancing at Bruno, who was sitting beside 
his mother. For answer Bruno’s eyes flashed threateningly at his brother. 

“Oh, please go on, mother,” Mea urged. She was in no mood to have the 
tale interrupted by a fight between her brothers. 

“Tt seemed terrible to me,” the mother continued again, “that Bruno, my 
generous, kind friend, should have anything in his character to worry his 
mother. Often I cried quietly in a comer about it and wondered how such a 
thing could be. I had to admit it myself, however. Whenever the three boys 


had a disagreement or anybody did something to displease Bruno, he would 


get quite beside himself with rage, acting in a way which he must have been 
sorry for later on. I have to repeat again, though, that he had at bottom a noble 
and generous nature and would never have willingly harmed anyone or 
committed a cruel deed. But one could see that his outbreaks of passion might 
drive him to desperate deeds. 

“Salo, his brother, never became angry, but he had a very unyielding nature 
just the same. He was just as obstinate in his way as his brother, and never 
gave in. Philip was always on his side, for the two were the best of friends. 
Bruno was much more reserved and taciturn than Salo, who was naturally 
very gay and could sing and laugh so that the halls would re-echo loudly with 
his merriment. The Baroness herself often laughed in that way, too. That is 
why Bruno imagined that she loved her younger son better than him, and 
because he himself loved his mother passionately, he could not endure this 
thought. It was not true, however. She loved his eldest boy passionately and 
everybody who was close to her could see it. 

“When I was ten years old and Philip fifteen, an unusually charming girl 
was added to our little circle. I above everybody else was enchanted with her. 
Our friends at the castle and even Philip, who certainly was not easily filled 
with enthusiasm, were extremely enthusiastic about our new playmate. She 
was a girl of eleven years old, you see just a year older than I was. She was 
far, far above me, though, in knowledge, ability, and especially in her manners 
and whole behaviour, so that I was perfectly carried away by her charm. 

“Her name was Leonore. She was related to the baroness and had come 
down from the far north, in fact from Holstein, where my godmother came 
from and all her connections lived. Leonore, the daughter of one of her 
relations, had very early lost her father and mother, as her mother had died 
soon after the Baroness decided to adopt the child. She knew that Leonore 
would otherwise be all alone in the world, and she hoped that a gentle sister 
would have an extremely beneficial influence on the two self-willed brothers. 
Now a time began for me which was more wonderful than anything I could 
ever have imagined. Leonore was to continue her studies, of course, and take 


up new ones. For that purpose a very refined German lady came to the castle 


very soon after Leonore’s arrival. Only years afterwards I realized what a 
splendid teacher she had been. 

“My godmother had arranged for me to share the studies with Leonore, 
and therefore I was to live all day at the castle as her companion, only 
returning in the evenings. So we two girls spent all our time together, and in 
bad weather I also remained there for the night. Leonore had a tremendous 
influence on me, and I am glad to say an influence for my good, for I was able 
to look up to her in everything. Whatever was common or low was absolutely 
foreign to her noble nature. This close companionship with her was not only 
the greatest enjoyment of my young years, but was the greatest of benefits for 
my whole life.” 

“You certainly were lucky, mother,” Mea exclaimed passionately. 

“Yes, and Uncle Philip was lucky, too, to have two such nice friends,” 
Bruno added. 

“I realize that,” the mother answered. “You have no idea, children, how 
often I have wished that you, too, could have such friends.” 

“Please go on,” Kurt begged impatiently. “Where did they go, mother? 
Doesn’t anyone know what has become of them?” 

“Whenever our brothers, as we called them, were free,” the mother 
continued, “they were our beloved playmates. We valued their stimulating 
company very much and were always happy when through some chance they 
were exempt from some of their numerous lessons. They always asked us to 
join them in their games and we were very happy that they wanted our 
company. Baroness von Wallerstätten had guessed right. Since Leonore had 
come into our midst, the brothers fought much more seldom, and everybody 
who knew Bruno well could see that he tried to suppress his outbursts of rage 
in her presence. Once Leonore had become pale with fright when she had 
been obliged to witness such a scene, and Bruno had not forgotten it. Four 
years had passed for us in cloudless sunshine when a great change took place. 
The young barons left the castle in order to attend a university in Germany, 
and Philip also left for an agricultural school. So we only saw the brothers 


once a year, during their brief holidays in the summer. Those days were great 


feast days then for all of us, and we enjoyed every single hour of their stay 
from early morning till late at night. We always began and ended every day 
with music, and frequently whole days were spent in the enjoyment of it. 
“Both young Wallerstättens were extremely musical and had splendid 
voices, and Leonore’s exquisite singing stirred everybody deeply. The 
Baroness always said that Leonore’s voice brought the tears to her eyes, no 
matter if she sang merry or serious songs. It affected me in that way, too, and 
one could never grow weary of hearing her. I had just finished my 
seventeenth and Leonore her eighteenth year when a summer came which was 
to bring grave changes. We did not expect Philip home for the holidays. 
Through the Baroness’ help he was already filling the post of manager of an 
estate in the far north. The young barons had also completed their studies and 
were expected to come home and to consult with their mother about their 
plans for the future. She fully expected them to travel before settling down, 
and after that she hoped sincerely that one of them would come to live at 
home with her; this would mean that he would take the care of the estate on 
his shoulders with its troubles and responsibilities. Soon after their arrival the 
sons seemed to have had an interview with their mother which clearly worried 
her, for she went about silently, refusing to answer any questions. Bruno 
strode up and down the terrace with flaming eyes whole hours at a time, 
without saying a word. Salo was the only sociable one left, and sometimes he 
would come and sit down beside us; but if we questioned him about their 
apparent feud, he remained silent. How different this was from our former gay 
days! But this painful situation did not last long. On the fifth or sixth day after 
their arrival the brothers did not appear for breakfast. The Baroness 
immediately inquired in great anxiety if they had left the castle, but nobody 
seemed to have noticed them. Apollonie was the only one who had seen them 
going upstairs together in the early morning, so she was sent up to look for 
them in the tower rooms. When she found them empty, she opened the door 
of the old fencing-hall by some strange impulse. Here Salo was crouching 
half fainting on the floor. He told her that it was nothing to worry about, and 


that he had only lost consciousness for a moment. She had to help him to get 


up, however, and he came downstairs supported on her arm. The Baroness 
never said a word. She stayed in her son’s chamber till the physician who had 
been sent for had gone away again. Then returning to us, she sat down beside 
Leonore and me and told us that we ought to know what had happened. 
Apparently she was very calm, but I had never seen her face so pale. She 
informed us that when she had spoken to her sons about their future plans, she 
had discovered that neither of them had ever spoken about it to the other. Now 
they both declared to her that their full intention had been for years to come 
home after the completion of their studies and to live in Wildenstein with her 
and Leonore. Bruno was quite beside himself when he found that Salo had 
apparently no intention to yield to him in the matter, so he challenged his 
brother to a duel in order to decide which of them was to remain at home. 
Salo had been wounded and, losing consciousness, had fallen to the ground. 
Bruno, fearing something worse, had disappeared. The doctor had not found 
Sale’s wounds of a serious nature, but as he had a delicate constitution, great 
care had to be taken. When I left the castle that day I felt that all the joy and 
happiness I had ever known on earth was shattered, and this feeling stayed 
with me a long while after. Soon after that sad event the Baroness got ready 
for a journey to the south, where she meant to go with Salo and Leonore. Salo 
had not recovered as quickly as she had hoped, and Leonore, instead of 
getting more robust in our vigorous mountain-air, only became thinner and 
frailer. Only once Bruno sent his mother some news. In extremely few words 
he let her know that he was going to Spain, and that she need not trouble more 
about him. But the news of his brother’s survival reached him, nevertheless. 
Now all those I had loved so passionately had gone away, and I felt it very 
deeply. There the castle stood, sad and lifeless, and its lighted windows 
looked down no more upon us from the height. All its eyes were closed and 
were to remain so.” 

“Oh, oh, did they never come back?” cried out Kurt with regret. 

“No, never,” the mother replied. “At that time, too, apparently, all the 
reports which had long ago faded were revived as to a ghost who was 


supposed to wander about the castle. There were many who asserted they had 


seen or heard him, and till to-day the ghost of Wildenstein is haunting 
people’s heads.” 

“Look at him,” said Bruno dryly, pointing to the lower end of the table 
where Kurt was sitting. 

“Finish, please, mother,” the latter quickly urged. “Where did they all get 
to? And where is the brother who disappeared?” 

“All I still have to tell you is short and sad,” said the mother. “Leonore 
faithfully wrote to me. After spending the first winter in the south it became 
apparent that the Baroness’s health was shattered. She refused to return to the 
castle and sent her instructions to Apollonie, who had married the gardener of 
Wildenstein, and who now with her husband became caretaker of the castle, 
Three years afterwards the Baroness died without ever having returned. A 
short time after that Leonore became Salo’s wife, but they were not fated to 
remain together long. Not more than three years later Salo died of a violent 
fever and Leonore followed him in a few months, but they left a little boy and 
a little girl. After Salo’s death Leonore was left alone in life, so an aunt from 
Holstein came to live with her in Nice. After Leonore’s death this aunt took 
the two children home with her. I heard this from Apollonie, who had been 
sent Leonore’s last instructions by this aunt. I never learned anything further 
about the two children, and only once did I receive word from Baron Bruno 
through Apollonie. Your late father, young Rector Bergmann, had married me 
just about the time when we heard of the Baroness’s death. I followed him 
very gladly to Sils, because Philip had just bought an estate there and was 
very anxious to have me close to him. One day Apollonie came to me in great 
agitation. Baron Bruno, never once sending word, had arrived in the castle 
after an absence of eight years and had brought with him a companion by the 
name of Mr. Demetrius. The Baron had naturally expected to find his mother, 
his brother and his erstwhile playmates gathered there as before. When he 
heard from Apollonie everything that had happened in his absence, he broke 
into a violent passion, because he believed that the news had been purposely 
kept from him. Apollonie was able to show him his late mother’s letters 


where she had given her exact orders in case of his return. He could also see 


from them that she wrote to him frequently and had tried to reach him in vain. 
Baron Bruno had lived an extremely unsettled existence and all the letters had 
miscarried, despite the orders he had left in big cities to have them forwarded. 
Full of anger and bitterness the Baron immediately left, and till the present 
hour he has not been heard of. Mr. Demetrius, later on called Mr. Trius by 
everybody, came back a few years ago to the deserted castle. Apollonie had 
meanwhile lost her husband, had closed up all the rooms at the castle, and had 
gone to live again in the former gardener’s cottage, where she is living now. 
From the time when he reappeared till to-day, Mr. Trius has led a solitary life 
and sees no one except Apollonie, and her only when he is in need of her. 
However hard Apollonie tried to make him tell about his master, he would not 
do it. You know now about my happy life in Wildenstein and will be able to 
understand the reason why I moved here again after the death of your father. 
Another inducement was that our dear Rector, an erstwhile friend of my 
father’s, promised to give Bruno instruction which he could not get at a 
country school, so that I was able to keep him at home longer, you see. Now 
you know why the deserted castle attracts me so despite its sad aspect, for it 
brings back to me my most beautiful memories.” 

“Oh, please, mother, tell us a little more,” Kurt begged eagerly, when his 
mother rose. 

“Oh, mother,” Mea joined in, “tell us more about your friend, Leonore.” 

“Oh, yes, tell us more, mother,” Bruno supplicated. “There must be more 
to know still. Did Baron Bruno keep on travelling in Spain?” 

“I think most of the time, but I can’t tell you for sure,” the mother replied. 
“I know everything only from Apollonie, who had these reports from Mr. 
Trius, but he either does not choose to talk or does not know very much 
himself about his master. I have told you everything now and you must go to 
bed as quickly as you can. It was your bedtime long ago.” 

No questions or supplications helped now, and soon the house was silent, 
except for the mother’s quiet steps as she once more visited the children’s 
beds. Her eldest, who could become so violent, lay before her with a peaceful 


expression on his clear brow. She knew how high his standard of honor was, 


but how would he end if his unfortunate trait gained more ascendancy over 
him? Soon she would be obliged to send him away, and how could she hope 
for a loving influence in strange surroundings, which was the only thing to 
quiet him? The mother knew that she had not the power to keep her children 
from pain and sin, but she knew the hand which leads and steadies all children 
that are entrusted to it, that can guard and save where no mother’s hand or 
love can avail. She went with folded hands from one bed to the other, 
surrendering her children to their Father’s protection in Heaven. He knew best 


how much they were in need of His loving care. 





END WENT WITH POLDED HANDS PROM ONE END TO THE OTHER 


CHAPTER IV. AN UNEXPECTED APPARITION 


KURT HAD so many plans the next day that he already rushed to school as if 
he had not a minute to lose. Mea and Lippo, who started with him, looked full 
of astonishment at his unusual speed. Arriving at the school, he saw Loneli 
coming along with a drooping head and not, as usual, with a happy stride. 

“What is it, Loneli?” asked Kurt coming nearer. “Why are your eyes 
swollen already before it is even eight o’clock? Just he happy. Pll help you. 
Did anybody hurt you?” 

“No, Kurt, no one, but I can’t be happy any more,” and with these words 
Loneli’s eyes filled again with tears. “I wish you could see grandmother since 
I’ve been on the shame-bench. I would not mind if she were angry, for she 
generally forgives me again after a while; but she is sad all the time. It is 
worst when I go to school in the morning, because she says that I brought 
down shame on us both, and that I have given her gray hairs. She said to me 
that after having lived an honorable life and spent most of it with the most 
noble family, this was very hard for her. She felt as if she had raised me only 
to bring down shame on both for the rest of our lives.” 

Loneli broke out anew into tears. This neverending disgrace, together with 
the constant reproaches she had had to bear, seemed to choke her, 

“No, no, Loneli, you don’t need to cry any more. It is not at all the way 
your grandmother is taking it,” Kurt said consolingly. “Pll go to her ever so 
soon to explain what happened. Please be happy and everything will come out 
all right.” 

“Do you think so?” Loneli asked, pleasantly surprised. Her eyes were clear 
again, for she always believed whatever Kurt said to her. Now he rushed over 
to the noisy crowd of children, who seemed to have been waiting for him. 
Kurt was always glad to have such numerous friends, for he usually needed a 


large following for the execution of his schemes. To-day he had two large 


undertakings in his head, and he needed to persuade his comrades to join him. 
He was explaining with such violent gestures and eager words that they 
entirely neglected the first strokes of the tower bell. At the last and eighth 
stroke the little crowd dispersed as suddenly as a flock of frightened birds. 
Then they rushed into the school house. Kurt was home to-day ahead of 
everybody, too. He approached his mother with a large sheet of paper. 

“Look, mother, Mr. Trius got a song. Yesterday evening he threatened two 
more of my friends with the stick, but they were luckily able to save 
themselves. It seems as if he had at least four eyes and ears which can see and 
hear whatever is going on. I finished the song. Can I read it to you?” 

“T wish you had no friends that Mr. Trius has occasion to frighten with a 
stick,” said the mother. “I hope that it won’t ever happen to you.” 

“Oh, he often threatens innocent people,” Kurt replied. “Listen to a true 


description of him.” 


A SONG ABOUT MR. TRIUS, THE BOY BEATER. 


Old Trius lives in our town, 
A haughty man is he, 
And every one that he can catch 


He beats right heartily. 


Old Trius wears a yellow coat, 
It’s very long and thick, 

But all the children run away 
At sight of his big stick. 


Old Trius of the pointed hat 
He wanders all around, 
And if he beats nobody, why 


There’s no one to be found. 


Old Trius thinks: To spank a boy 
Is really very kind, 

And all he cannot hit in front 

At least he hits behind. 


Old Trius makes a pretty face 
With every blow he gives. 
He’ll beat us all for many years, 


I’m thinking, if he lives. 


The mother could not help smiling a little bit during the perusal, but now 
she said seriously: “This song must under no condition fall into Mr. Trius’ 
hands. He might not look at it as a joke, and you must not offend him. I 
advise you, Kurt, not to challenge Mr. Trius in any way, for he might reply to 
you in some unexpected fashion. He has his own ways and means of getting 
rid of people.” 

Kurt was very anxious to get his mother’s permission to run about that 
same evening by moonlight with his friends, and his mother granted it 
willingly. 

“I hope you are not going on one of the unfortunate apple-expeditions I 


hear so much about,” she added. 


Kurt quite indignantly assured her that he would never do such a thing. 
Lippo was pushing him to one side now. The little boy had made attempts to 
reach his mother for several minutes, and he was delighted at his brother’s 
quick departure. 

“Mr. Rector sends you his regards and he wants to know if you wanted to 
give him an answer. Here is a letter,” said Lippo. 

“Where did you bring the letter from?” asked the mother. 

“I didn’t bring the letter. Lise from the rectory brought it,” was Lippo’s 
information. “But Lise saw me in front of the door and said that I should take 
the letter up with me and give it to you, and tell her whether you wanted to 
give the Rector an answer or not.” 

“Oh, that is just the way a message ought to be given,” the mother said 
with a smile. “Did you hear it, Mäzli? I wish you could learn from Lippo how 
to do it. Whenever you have one to give, I have such trouble to find out what 
really happened and what you have only imagined.” 

Mäzli, whose knitting-ball was at that moment in the most hopelessly 
knotted condition, was ever so glad when her mother suggested a new 
activity. Quickly flinging her knitting away, she jumped up from her stool. 
Then she began to repeat Lippo’s speech, word for word: “I did not bring the 
letter. Lise from the rectory—” 

“No, no, Mazli, I do not mean it that way,” the mother interrupted her. “I 
mean that the reports you bring me so often sound quite impossible. I want 
you to be as careful and exact in them as Lippo.” 

In the meantime the mother had opened the letter and looked suddenly 
quite frightened. 

“Tell the girl that I shall go to Mr. Rector myself and that she need not wait 
for an answer,” was her message entrusted to Lippo. 

The thing she had dreaded so much was settled now. The Rector let her 
know in his letter that he had realized the time had come for his pupils to be 
put into different hands. He wrote that he had decided to discontinue the 
studies with them next fall, but that he would be only too glad to be of 


assistance to Mrs. Maxa in consulting about Bruno’s further education. He 


closed with an assurance that he would be the happier to do so because Bruno 
had always been very dear to him. 

Mrs. Maxa, sitting silently with folded hands, was lost in thought. This 
was something that happened very seldom. 

But Mea stood before her and trying to get her sympathy with passionate 
gestures. “Just think, mother,” she cried out, “Elvira is so angry now that she 
will never have anything more to do with me, no never. But she was most 
offended because I told her that it was wrong of her; not to admit that she had 
chattered in school. She said quite sarcastically that if I chose to correct her 
on account of that raggedy Loneli, I should keep Loneli for a friend and not 
her.” 

“Let her be for once,” said the mother. “Till now you have always gone 
after her; so do what she wishes this time. It is wrong to call Loneli raggedy; 
few people are as honest and agreeable as Apollonie and her grandchild.” 

Mea was ready with many more complaints, for whenever anything 
bothered her, she felt the need to tell her mother. She realized, though, that 
she had to put off further communications for a quiet evening hour. 

Bruno had approached, and turning to his mother, asked in great suspense: 
“Mother, what did Mr. Rector write to you? Have the plum-thieves been 
discovered?” 

“I do not think that they have brought his decision about, but I am sure 
they hastened it. Read the letter,” said his mother, handing it to him. 

“That is not so bad,” Bruno said after reading it. “As soon as you send me 
to town I shall be rid of them at last, and I won’t have to bother about them 
any more. You know, mother, that all they care about is to do mean and nasty 
things.” 

“But they will go to town, too, and then you will be thrown together. There 
won’t be anybody then who cares for you and will listen to you,” the mother 
lamented. 

“Do not worry, mother, the town is big and we won’t be so close together. 
PIl keep far enough away from them, you may be sure. Don’t let it trouble 


you,” Bruno reassured her. 


Kurt was so much occupied at lunch with his own plans and ideas that he 
never even noticed when his favorite dessert appeared on the table. Lippo, 
seriously looking at him, said quite reproachfully, “Now you don’t even see 
that we have apple-dumpling.” Such an indifference seemed wrong to the 
little boy. 

But Kurt even swallowed the apple-dumpling absent-mindedly. After 
lunch he begged his mother’s permission to be allowed to leave immediately, 
because he still had so much to talk over with his friends. “PlU tell you all 
about it afterwards, mother. Be sure that I am doing something right that 
ought to be done,” he reassured her. “If only I can go now.” Having obtained 
permission, he shot away, and arriving at the school-house, flew into the 
midst of a crowd of boys. But before their plan could be carried out the 
children were obliged to sit two whole hours on the school-benches. It truly 
seemed to-day as if they would never end. 

Lux, the sexton’s boy, who preferred pulling the bell-rope and being 
violently drawn up by it to sitting in school, tapped his neighbor’s sleeve. 

“How late is it, Max?” he asked. 

“T don’t know.” 

“Max,” Lux whispered again, “the second expedition will be more fun than 
the first. I look forward to it more, don’t you?” 

“You can look forward to the shame-bench if you don’t keep quiet,” Max 
retorted, squinting with his eyes in the direction of the teacher. 

The latter had actually directed his eyes to the side where the whisperers 
sat. Lux, bending over his book, kept quiet at last. Finally the longed-for hour 
came and in a few minutes the whole swarm was outside. With a great deal of 
noise, but in a quick and pretty orderly fashion they now formed a procession, 
which began to move in the direction of Apollonie’s little house. Here a halt 
was made. Kurt, climbing to the top of a heap of logs, which lay in the 
pathway, stood upright, while the others grouped themselves about him. 
Apollonie opened the window a little, but hid behind it, for she was 


wondering what was going on. Loneli stood close behind her. She had just 


come back breathlessly, for she had heard that a procession was coming 
towards her grandmother’s house. 

“Mrs. Apollonie,” Kurt cried out with loud voice, “two whole classes from 
school have come to you to tell you that it was not Loneli’s fault when she 
had to sit on the shame-bench. It only happened because her character is so 
good. Out of pure politeness she answered a question somebody asked her. 
When the teacher wanted to know who was chattering, she honestly accused 
herself. She did not tell him that she answered a question in fear of accusing 
somebody else. We wanted to tell you all about it so that you won’t think you 
have to be ashamed of Loneli. We think and know that she is the friendliest 
and most obliging child in school.” 

“Long live Loneli!” Lux suddenly cheered so that the whole band 
involuntarily joined him. “Long live Loneli!;” it sounded again and the echo 
from the castle-mountain repeated, “Loneli.” 

Apollonie opened the window completely, and putting out her head, cried: 
“Tt is lovely of you, children that you don’t want Loneli disgraced. I thank 
you for justifying her. Wait a minute. I should like to do you a favor, too.” 

With that Apollonie disappeared from the window. Soon after she came 
out by the door with a large basket of fragrant apples on her arm. Putting it in 
front of the children, she said encouragingly, “Help yourselves.” 

“Good gracious,” cried out Lux, with one of the juicy apples between his 
teeth, “I know these. They only grow in the castle-garden, on the two trees on 
the right, in the corner by the fence. Do you know that, Kurt,” he said 
confidentially, “I only wonder how she could get hold of such a basket full, 
you know, without being — you know—” With this he made the 
unmistakable motion of Mr. Trius with his tool of correction. 

“What on earth do you mean?” Kurt cried out full of indignation. “Mrs. 
Apollonie did not need to steal them. Mr. Trius certainly could give her a few 
baskets of apples for all the shirts she sews and mends for him.” 

“Oh, I see, that is different,” said Lux, now properly informed. 

In the shortest time the huge basket was emptied of its delicious apples and 


the whole band had dispersed after many exclamations of thanks. They all ran 


home and Kurt outran them all. It was important now to do his home-work as 
speedily as possible, as the second expedition was to take place a little later. 
When he reached the front door he noticed that Mrs. Knippel was coming up 
behind him. 

Running ahead quickly, he flung open the living-room door and called in, 
“Take Mäzli out of the way or else something horrible will happen again.” 

After saying this he ran away. Bruno and Mea, who were busy in the room 
with their work, did not find it necessary to follow Kurt’s command. If he 
found it so necessary, why didn’t he do it himself, they thought, remaining 
seated. Mäzli had risen rapidly and looked towards the door with large 
expectant eyes, wondering what was going to happen. Mrs. Knippel now 
entered. 

“Why does something horrible always happen when Mrs. Knippel comes?” 
Mäzli asked in a loud voice. 

Mea, quickly getting up, went out of the door, pulling Mäzli after her; to 
explain her hasty retreat, she said that she wanted to fetch her mother. She 
simply had to take that horrible little Mäzli out of the way; who could know 
what she might say next. She always brought forward her most awful ideas 
when it was least suitable. The mother, who was on the way already, entered 
just when Mea was running out with Mäzli. Bruno also slipped quickly after 
them. He had only waited for his mother’s appearance in order to fly. 

“Your children are certainly very peculiar,” the district attorney’s wife 
began. “I have to think so every time I see them. What do all your 
admonitions help, I should like to know? Nature will have its way! Not one of 
my children has ever been so impertinent, to say the least, as your little 
daughter is already.” 

“I am very sorry you should have to tell me that,” Mrs. Maxa replied. 
“Isn’t it possible that the child should have unconsciously said an 
impertinence? I hope you have never had a similar experience with my older 
children.” 

“No, I could not say that,” Mrs. Knippel answered. “But I should say that 


all of them have inherited the love of preaching, especially your daughter 


Mea. Children can be unlike by disposition without its being necessary that 
one of them should constantly make sermons to the other.” 

“My children are very often of different opinions, but I could not say that 
they preach much to each other,” said Mrs. Maxa. 

“Tt is certainly Mea’s habit to do so, and that is why she is not able to keep 
peace with her friends. I suppose you received a letter from our Rector telling 
you of the refusal to teach the boys any further.” 

This was said with a less severe intonation. 

Mrs. Maxa confirmed the statement. 

“So the change we have looked forward to has really come,” the visitor 
continued, “and my husband agrees with me that prompt action should be 
taken. He is going to the city to-morrow; in fact, he has left already in order to 
visit his sister on the way. He will look for a suitable, attractive home in town 
that the three boys can move into next fall.” 

“You do not mean to tell me, Mrs. Knippel, that your husband is ordering 
living-quarters for Bruno, too?” Mrs. Maxa said in consternation. 

“Oh, yes, and this is why my husband has sent me here, to let you know 
how glad he is to do it for you,” the attorney’s wife said soothingly. “He was 
positively sure that you would be glad if he decided and ordered everything to 
suit himself and you.” 

“But, Mrs. Knippel, I am not prepared for this. I have not even spoken to 
my brother about it. You know very well that he is the children’s guardian.” 

Mrs. Maxa was quite unable to hide her excitement. 

“You can be reassured, for we have thought of that, too,” the visitor said 
with a slightly superior smile. “My husband’s sister does not live very far 
from Mr. Falcon in Sils. So he planned to visit your brother and talk the plan 
over with him.” 

This calmed Mrs. Maxa a trifle, for her brother knew already how it stood 
between the three comrades and how little she wanted them to live together. 
But she could not help wondering why these people were trying to force the 


boys to live together. 


“T do not really understand why the boys should have to live together,” she 
said with animation; “they do not profess to feel much friendship for each 
other, and never seek each other out. You yourself, Mrs. Knippel, do not seem 
to get a very good impression from my children’s ways. I do not see why you 
wish your sons to live with mine at all.” 

“Tt is a matter of decorum,” the attorney’s wife replied, “and my husband 
agrees with me. What would people in town say if the sons of the two best 
families here, who have always studied together, should not live together? 
Everybody would think that something special had happened between the 
families. Both parties will only gain in respect by joining.” 

“T do not believe that people in the city will be interested in what the three 
boys are doing,” said Mrs. Maxa, smiling a little. 

That same moment the door was flung wide open. With a triumphant face 
as if she wanted to say, “Just look whom I bring you here,” Mäzli stood on the 
threshhold leading Apollonie in. The latter hastily retreated. 

“No, no, Mazli,” she said quite frightened, “you should have told me that 
there was company.” 

Mrs. Knippel had risen to take her departure: “It seems to me that other 
visitors are greeted very joyfully by your children. Well, I must say they have 
rather odd tastes,” she said, walking towards the door. 

“Apollonie is a very old friend of ours. All the children love her very 
much. They may have inherited this attachment, though,” Mrs. Maxa replied 
with a smile. 

“I only want to say one more word,” said the lady turning round before 
stepping outside the door. “The scene your son Kurt enacted to-day in front of 
Apollonie’s cottage with his crowd of miscellaneous friends can only be 
called a vulgar noise.” 

But Mrs. Maxa did not yet know what Kurt had done. The visitor turned to 
go now, as it seemed not worth her while to waste words about it. As soon as 
the field was clear, Mäzli rushed out of a hiding-place, pulling Apollonie with 
her. The old woman was terribly apologetic about having gone into the room. 
When she had told Mäzli that she wanted to see her mother, the little girl had 


taken her there without any further ado. She informed the Rector’s widow that 
she had come to her with a quite incredible communication. 

Mrs. Maxa found it necessary at this point to interrupt her friend. She had 
noticed that Mäzli was all ears to what was coming. 

“Mäzli, go and play with Lippo till I come,” she said. 

“Please tell me all about it afterwards, Apollonie,” was Mäzli’s instruction 
before going to do as she was bid. 

Apollonie’s communication took a considerable time. She had just left 
when the family sat down to a belated supper. 

Kurt swallowed his meal with signs of immoderate impatience. As soon as 
possible he rushed away, after having given his promise not to come home 
late. The friends that were to join him in this expedition had to be sought out 
first. When he neared the meeting place, he felt a little disappointed. In the 
twilight he could see that there was a smaller number assembled than he had 
hoped for. This certainly was not the crowd he had had together at noon when 
at least allthe boys had promised to take part in his new enterprise. 

“They were afraid, they were afraid,” all voices cried together. Kurt heard 
now, while each screamed louder than the other that many boys and girls had 
left when the darkness was beginning to fall. Among the few that were left 
there were only four girls. 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” said Kurt. “There are enough people still. Whoever is 
afraid may leave. We must start, though, because we have rather far to go. We 
are not going up the well-known path, because Mr. Trius watches for apple- 
hunters there till midnight, I think. That suits us exactly, for he must not hear 
us. We are going up to the woods at the back of the castle. First, we’ll sing our 
challenge, then comes the pause, to give the ghost enough time, then again 
and after that for the third and last time. If there really is a ghost, he will have 
appeared by then. You can understand that he won’t let himself be teased by 
us. So when he hasn’t come, we can tell everybody what we did. Then they’ ll 
see that it is only a superstition and that there is no wandering ghost in 
Wildenstein. Forward now!” 


The little crowd set out full of spirits and eagerness for the adventure, for 
Kurt had clearly shown them that there could be no ghost. To go up there and 
sing loudly to a non-existent ghost was capital fun. Furthermore, they looked 
forward to boasting of their daring deed afterwards. Faster and faster they 
climbed, so that only half of the usual time was taken in reaching their 
destination. It was dark at first, but the moon suddenly came out from behind 
the clouds, cheerfully lighting up the fields. 

Having reached the rear of the castle hill, they hurried up the incline and 
into the pinewoods, where the trees stood extremely close together. This made 
it very dark, despite the fact that the wood was small. Soon clouds covered 
the moon, and the little band became stiller and stiller. Here and there one of 
the children sneaked off and did not reappear. Three of the girls, after 
mysteriously whispering together, were gone, too, and with them several 
more stole away, for there was a strange rustling in the bushes. Kurt with Lux 
and his enterprising sister Clevi were at the extreme front. 

When it became very still, Kurt turned around. 

“Come along! Where are you all?” he called back. 

“We are coming,” several voices answered from some children 
immediately behind him. It was Max, Hans and Simi, and then Stoffi and 
Rudi behind them, but they were all. Kurt halted. 

“Where is the whole troup?” asked Kurt. “Let us wait till they catch up. 
We must all stay together up there.” 

But none followed. All the answer Kurt got to his question was the 
screaching of an owl. 

“Oh, they’ve gone, they were afraid,” said Max. “They were there, though, 
when we came into the woods.” 

“The cowards!” Clevi cried indignantly, 

“To be afraid of trees! That certainly is funny.” 

“Well, we aren’t afraid anyway; otherwise we shouldn’t be here any more. 
Call to those who are gone,” Max called back. 

“Come on now, come!” Kurt commanded. “There are eight of us left to 


sing, so we must all sing very loud.” 


On they went speedily till they could see the end of the woods. One of the 
gray towers was peering between the trees. They had at last reached their 
goal. 

“Here we stop!” said Kurt, “but we must not go outside the woods. The 
Wildenstein ghost might otherwise step up to us, if he walks around the 
terrace. Here we go!” 

Kurt began and all the others vigorously joined him: 


Come out, you ghost of Wildenstein! 
For we are not afraid, 

We’ve come here in the bright moonshine 
To sing the song we’ve made 

Come out, come out, and leave your den; 


You ’Il never scare the folks again. 


Everything was quiet roundabout, only the night wind was soughing in the 
old pine-trees. Between them there was a clear view of the terrace, which the 
moon was now flooding with light; the space before the castle lay peaceful 
and deserted. 

“We must sing again,” said Kurt. “He didn’t hear us. If he doesn’t give us 
an answer this time we’ll tell him what we know. Then we’l sing fearfully 
loud: 


Hurrah! We have a certain sign, 


There is no ghost in Wildenstein. 


“Then we’ll start again.” 


Clevi, who was gifted with a far-carrying voice, began: 


“Come out, you ghost of Wildenstein!” 


And the boys with voices of thunder chimed in: 


“For we are not afraid.” 


“Just look! Who is coming there? Who can it be?” said Kurt, staring at the 
terrace. 

An incredibly tall figure, which could not possibly be human, was 
wandering across the terrace with slow steps. It could not be a tree either, for 
it slowly moved over towards the woods. Did he really see straight, or was it 
the moonlight which was throwing a flitting shadow. 

That moment Max, who was very big, turned about and fled. The four 
others followed headlong, leaving only Lux and Clevi beside Kurt. 

The horrible figure came nearer and nearer, and it could now be clearly 
discerned. Full moonlight fell on the armor he was garbed in and made it, as 
well as the high helmet with waving plumes, glitter brightly. A long mantle 
fell from his shoulders down to his high riding boots, half hiding his fearful 
figure. Could this be a human creature? No, impossible! No living man could 
be as enormous as that. With measured steps the apparition walked silently 
towards the pine trees. Here the three singers stood horror-stricken, not 
uttering a sound. 

Lux, like one crazed, suddenly rushed headlong away between the trees 
and down the hill. Clevi once more looked at the approaching figure with 
wide-open eyes. Before following her brother she wanted to see exactly what 
the knight looked like. 


Kurt was left quite alone, and still the fearful creature stalked nearer. With 
a desperate leap he sprang to one side and left the woods abruptly. Hurrying 
towards the meadow, he ran down the mountain, leaped over first one hedge 
and then a second. Then he flew on till he stood in the little garden at home 
where a peaceful light from the living-room seemed to greet him. 


Breathing deeply, he ran in and his mother met him at the door. 














B FOLLOWING HER DROTHER SHE WANTED TO SEE EXACTLY WHAT THE KNIGHT 


“Oh, is it you, Kurt?” she said kindly. “But you are a little late after all. 
Was it so hard to leave the beautiful moonlight? Or was it such fun rushing 
about? But, Kurt, you are entirely out of breath. Come sit down a moment 
with me. After that you have to go to bed; all the others have gone already.” 

Usually Kurt would have adored being able to sit alone with his mother 
and have all her attention directed towards him. This he could not enjoy now. 
Might not his mother ask him further details about his walk? So he said that 


he preferred to go to bed right away, and his mother understood that he was 


glad to get to rest after running about so ceaselessly. Only when Kurt lay 
safely and quietly in bed could he think over what had happened and how 
cowardly he had acted. 

After all, his mother had clearly told him that there was no ghost in 
Wildenstein. Whom then, had he seen in armor and helmet and with a long 
mantle? It could not have been Mr. Trius, because he was a short, stout 
person, whereas the apparition was a tree-high figure. Might it be a sentinel at 
the castle who was ordered to go about? May be the old castle-barons had 
always wished an armed sentinel to keep watch. If only he had not run away! 
He could have let the sentinel walk up to him and then he could have told him 
of his intention. The sentinel could only have been pleased by his endeavor to 
get rid of such an old superstition. If only he had not run away! 

Oh, yes, now that Kurt was safely under cover and Bruno’s breathing 
beside him spoke of his big brother’s nearness, it seemed easy enough to act 
bravely! If only he had done it! The thing he could not explain to himself was 
how anybody could be so horribly tall. That was hardly credible. Kurt felt at 
bottom quite sure that it was impossible for anybody to look like that. 

“If only I could have told mother about it!” he sighed. But he felt 
dreadfully ashamed. She had absolutely forbidden him troubling himself 
about this matter. Even with his intention to get rid of the talk he had acted 
against her command. Well, and what had he accomplished? More than ever 
the whole village would say to-morrow that the ghost of Wildenstein was 
wandering about again. Furthermore he did not know how to gainsay it. If it 
only had not been so huge! 

When the mother stepped up to her children’s bedside later on as usual, she 
stopped a little while before Kurt. Hearing him moaning in his sleep, she 
thought he was ill. 

“Kurt,” she said quietly, “does something hurt you?” 

He woke up. “Oh, mother,” he said, seizing her hand, “is it you? I thought 
the ghost of Wildenstein was stretching out his enormous arm towards me! 

“You were dreaming; don’t think about such things in daytime,” the 


mother said kindly. “Have you forgotten your evening prayer after the 


excitements of the day?” 

“Yes, I had so much to think about that I forgot it,” Kurt admitted. 

“Say it now, then you will fall asleep more quietly,” said the mother. “But 
please, Kurt, never forget that God hears our prayers and comforts and calms 
us only when we open our hearts entirely to him. You know, Kurt, don’t you, 
that we must hide nothing from him?” 

Kurt moaned “Yes” in a very low voice. 

After giving him a good-night kiss the mother withdrew. 


CHAPTER V. OPPRESSIVE AIR 


IT SEEMED AS if for several days a heavy atmosphere was weighing down 
the limbs of all Mrs. Maxa’s household, so that its wonted cheerfulness was 
entirely absent. Even the mother went about more silently than usual, for the 
worry about Bruno’s future weighed heavily on her heart. She had written to 
her brother to come to her as soon as possible, so that they could talk the 
matter over and come to a united decision. He had answered her that urgent 
business was forcing him to a journey to South Germany, and that it would be 
time enough to settle the matter after his return. Bruno, having heard about 
the situation, was already wrought up by the mere possibility of his being 
obliged to live with the two boys. Secretly he was already making the wildest 
plans in order to escape such an intolerable situation. Why shouldn’t he 
simply disappear and go to Spain like the young Baron of Wallerstätten? 
Probably the young gentleman had had some money to dispose of, while he 
had none. He might hire himself out as a sailor, however, and travel to China 
or Australia. He might study the inhabitants and peculiarities of these 
countries and write famous books about them. In that way he could make a 
good livelihood. Might he not join a band of wandering singers? His mother 
had already told him how well his voice sounded and that she wanted him to 
develop it later on. With wrinkled brows Bruno sat about whole evenings, not 
saying one word but meditating on his schemes. He found it extremely hard to 
tell which one of them was best and to think of means to carry it out. 

Mea’s forehead, also, was darkened by heavy clouds, but she was not as 
silent as her brother. Every few moments exclamations of pain or indignation 
escaped her. But had she not fared badly? 

When they had moved from Sils to Nolla, Elvira had immediately 
approached Mea as if she wanted to become her friend. Mrs. Knippel had sent 


her an invitation in order to cement the bonds of friendship, and she had done 


the same with Bruno, who was to become her sons’ close comrade. It was 
quite true that Bruno had declared from the beginning that he would not make 
friends with the two who were to share his studies, and every time they came 
together fights and quarrels were the result. 

But Mea had a heart which craved friendship. She was overcome with 
happiness by the advances of the Knippel family, and immediately gave 
herself to her new friend with absolute confidence and warm love. Soon many 
differences of opinion and of natural disposition showed themselves in the 
two girls, but Mea, in her overflowing joy of having found a friend, was little 
troubled by this at first. She thought that all these things would come right by 
and by when they came closer to each other. She hoped that the desired 
harmony would come when they became better acquainted. But the more the 
two girls got to know know each other, the deeper their differences grew, and 
every attempt at a clear understanding only ended in a wider estrangement. 

Mrs. Maxa had always tried to fill her children with a contempt not only of 
all wrong, but also of low and ugly actions. She had made an effort to keep 
her children from harmful influences and to implant in them a hate for these 
things. Whenever Mea found Elvira of a different opinion in such matters, she 
was assured that she was in the right by the mother’s opinion, which 
coincided with her own; so she felt as if Elvira should be shown the right way, 
too. Whenever this happened, Elvira turned from her and told her that she 
wanted to hear no sermons. 

So the two had not yet become friends, despite the fact that Mea was still 
hoping and wishing for it, and her brother Kurt had proved himself in the 
right when he had doubted it from the beginning. Since the incident with 
Loneli, when Mea had told her friend her opinion in perfectly good faith, 
Elvira had not spoken to her any more and had remained angry. But Mea’s 
nature was not inclined to sulk. Whenever she felt herself injured, words of 
indignation poured out from her like fiery lava from a crater. After that 
everything was settled. She had been obliged to sit day after day on the same 
bench with the sulking girl, and to come to school and leave again without 


saying a word. Should this situation, which had already become intolerable to 


her, continue forever? Mea could only moan with this prospect in view. She 
was glad that Kurt was in a strangely depressed mood, too, and hardly ever 
spoke. He would otherwise have been sure to make several horrible songs 
about her experiences with the moping Elvira. 

Kurt, who was usually cheerful, had been as terribly depressed for the last 
few days as if he had been carrying a heavy weight around with him all the 
time. He had kept something from his mother, and therefore the weight 
seemed to get heavier and heavier. It oppressed Kurt more than he could say 
that he had not immediately confessed his fault. But how could the mother 
have believed him when he told her that he had seen a figure which could not 
possibly be human. He really felt like a traitor towards his mother. All people 
in Nolla believed anew that a ghost of Wildenstein went about, for the 
apparition had actually been seen. Kurt knew quite well that it was all his 
fault. He hardly dared to look at his mother and he longed for somebody to 
help him. He was filled with the craving to be happy again. 

Only Lippo and Mäzli pursued their usual occupations and were 
untroubled by heavy thoughts. As soon as Mäzli noticed that the usual 
cheerfulness had departed from the house, she tried to get into a different 
atmosphere at once. She always knew a place of refuge in such a case. “Oh, 
mama, I have to go and see Apollonie,” she would repeatedly say with firm 
conviction to her mother. Having the greatest confidence in Apollonie’s 
guarding hand, and knowing, besides, that Mäzli’s visits always were 
welcome, the mother often let her youngest go there. The little girl was well 
able to find her way to the cottage and always went without attempting any 
digressions from the path. In the evening Loneli generally accompanied her 
home. Mäzli would arrive carrying a large bunch of flowers, the inevitable 
gift from Apollonie, Presenting them to her mother, she would shout: “There 
they are again, just look! I have some for you again, mother.” 

The mother then looked full of delight at the bunch and said, “Yes, those 
are the same lovely mignonette that used to grow in the castle-garden, 


Apollonie has transplanted them into her own. But they were much finer in 


the castle, nowhere could their equal have been found,” she concluded, 
inhaling the delicious fragrance of the flowers. 

Mäzli promptly poked her little nose into the bouquet, uttering an 
exclamation of unspeakable delight. 

Loneli’s eyes were very merry again, and was full of her usual gaiety. 
Since Kurt had made his little speech and had rehabilitated Loneli’s honour 
before the school children, the grandmother was as kind to her as of yore and 
never mentioned the shame-bench again. Loneli’s heart was simply filled with 
gratefulness for what he had done and she often wished in turn for an 
opportunity to help him out of some trouble. She had noticed that Kurt was no 
longer the merriest and most entertaining of the children, and had given up 
being their leader in all gay undertakings. What could be the matter? Loneli 
hated to see him that way and could not help pondering about this remarkable 
change. Being extremely observant, she had noticed that it was very hard to 
find out the truth about the night expedition to the castle. All the boys’ 
answers consisted in dark allusions to the fact that the ghost was wandering 
about Wildenstein more than ever. As not one of them wanted to admit the 
hasty retreat before the ghost had even been properly inspected, they only 
dropped vague and terrifying words about the matter. 

Brave little Clevi, who usually relished telling of her dangerous adventures 
when they had turned out well, was as silent as a mouse about it all. 
Whenever Loneli asked her a straight question needing a straight answer, 
Clevi ran away, and Loneli got none. The report was sure to have some 
foundation, and the most noticeable thing of all was that Kurt’s change had 
come since that night. That same day he had taken the load off her heart and 
had been so gay and merry. So Loneli put two and two together, and having 
made these observations, was filled with sudden wrath. 

As soon as school was ended, she rushed to the astonished Clevi: “Oh, I 
know what you have done, Clevi. Kurt was your leader and you didn’t obey 
him; you all ran away because you were afraid. Oh, you have spoiled it all for 
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him. 


“Yes, and what about him? He was afraid himself,” Clevi cried out 
excitedly, for the reproach had stung her. “I could see with what terrified 
bounds he flew down the mountain-side.” 

“Was he afraid, too, do you really mean? But of what?” Loneli questioned 
further. 

“Of what? That is easily said: of what! You ought to have seen that huge 
creature coming towards us from the castle.” 

Since it had come out that they had been so frightened, Clevi now told in 
detail about the horribly tall armoured knight with the high boots and the long 
cloak hanging down to his boot-tops. 

“Was the mantle blue?” Loneli, who had been listening intensely, 
interrupted. 

“Tt was night-time, and you can imagine we did not see the color clearly,” 
Clevi said indignantly. “But the color has nothing to do with it, it was the 
length, the horrible, horrible length of that thing! It looked just too awful. He 
had a high helmet on his head besides, with a still higher bunch of black 
plumes that nodded in the most frightful way.” 

A gleam of joy sparkled in Loneli’s eyes. Flying away like an arrow, she 
sought out Mrs. Maxa’s house. Kurt was standing at the hawthorn hedge in 
front of the garden with his schoolbag still slung around him. He had not 
rushed in ahead of the others according to his custom. 

With puckered brow he was pulling one leaf after another from the hedge. 
Then he flung them all away, as if he wanted with each to rid himself of a 
disagreeable thought. 

“Kurt,” Loneli called to him, “please wait a moment. Don’t go in yet, for I 
want to tell you something.” 

When Loneli stood beside Kurt she was suddenly filled with 
embarrassment. She knew exactly what she had to say, but it would sound as 
if she was trying to examine Kurt. This kept her from beginning. 

“Tell me what you want, Loneli,” Kurt encouraged her, when he saw her 
hesitation. 


So Loneli began: 


“T wanted to ask you if — if — oh, Kurt! Are you so sad on account of 
what happened at the castle and because you thought there was no ghost?” 

“I don’t want to hear anything more about it,” Kurt said evasively, pulling 
a handful of leaves from the hedge and throwing them angrily to the ground. 

“But it might only have been a man after all,” Loneli continued quietly. 

“Yes, yes, that is easily said, Loneli. How can you talk when you haven’t 
even seen him?” 

Kurt flung the last leaves away impatiently and tried to go. But Loneli 
would not yield. 

“Just wait amoment, Kurt,” she entreated. “It is true that I did not see him, 
but Clevi told me all about him. I know why he looked that way and why he 
was so enormous. I also know where he got the armour, the long blue mantle, 
and the high black plumes.” 

“What!” Kurt exclaimed, staring at Loneli as if she were a curious ghost 
herself. How can you know anything about it?” 

“Certainly I know about it,” Loneli assured him. “Listen! You must 
remember that grandmother lived a long time at the castle, so she has told me 
everything that went on up there. In the lowest story there is a huge old hall, 
and the walls are covered with weapons and things like armour and helmets. 
In one corner there is an armoured knight with a black-plumed helmet on his 
head. Whenever the young gentlemen from the castle wanted to play a special 
prank, one of them would take the knight on his shoulders, and the knightly 
long mantle would be hung over his shoulders so as to cover him down to his 
high boot-tops. This figure looked so terrible coming along the terrace that 
everybody always ran away, even in bright daylight. Once the two young 
ladies shrieked loudly when they suddenly saw the fearful knight. That 
pleased the young gentlemen more than anything.” 

“Oh, then my mother saw him, too, and knows what he looks like,” Kurt 
exclaimed with a sudden start, for he had been breathlessly listening. 

“Certainly, for she was one of the young ladies,” Loneli said. 

“But now nobody is at the castle except Mr. Trius, and he couldn’t have 


been there,” Kurt objected. “I know that he sneaks about the meadows till late 


in the evening in order to catch apple-thieves. That is so far from the little 
woods that he could not possibly have heard us.” 

“But it was Mr. Trius just the same, you can believe me, Kurt,” Loneli 
assured her friend. “My grandmother has often said that Mr. Trius always 
knows everything that is going on. He seems to hide behind the hedges and 
then suddenly comes out from behind the trees when one least expects him. 
You know that the boys have known about your plan several days and that 
they don’t always talk in a low voice. Besides, they have been trying to get 
hold of apples every night. You can be sure that Mr. Trius heard distinctly 
what your plan was.” 

“Yes, that is true, but I have to go to mother now,” Kurt exclaimed, as he 
started toward the house. Then, turning back once more, he said: “Thank you 
ever so much, Loneli, you have done me a greater service than you can realize 
by telling me everything. Nothing could have made me happier than what you 
have said.” As he spoke these words he shook the little girl’s hand with all his 
might. 

The boy ran into the house, while Loneli hastened home with leaps and 


bounds, for her heart was thrilling with great joy. 





HE SHOOK THE LITTLE GIRL'S HAND WITH ALL WIS MIGHT 


“Where is mother, where is mother?” Kurt impetuously asked Lippo, 





whom he met in the hall carrying a large water-pitcher entrusted to him by 
Kathy. 

“One knows well enough where mama must be when it is nearly lunch- 
time. You came home late from school,” Lippo answered, carefully trotting 
away with his fragile burden. 

“Yes, I did, you little sentinel of good order,” Kurt laughed out, passing 
Lippo in order to hasten to the dining-room. 

Now Kurt could laugh again. 

“Oh, are you as far as that already,” he cried out in surprise when he found 
everybody settling down to lunch. “What a shame! I wanted to tell you 
something, mother.” 

She gazed at him questioningly. He had not had any urgent news for her 


lately, and she was glad to hear his clear voice and see his merry eyes again. 


“You must wait now till after lunch, Kurt,” she said kindly, “for you were 
rather late to-day.” 

“Yes, I was rather slow at first,” Kurt informed her. “Then Loneli ran after 
me to tell me something she has found out. I have often said before that 
Loneli is the most clever child in all Nolla, besides being the most friendly 
and obliging one could possibly find. Even if she is only brought up by simple 
Apollonie, she is more refined at bottom than a girl I know who adorns her 
outside with the most beautiful ribbons and flowers. I would rather have a 
single Loneli than a thousand Elviras.” 

Lippo had been anxiously looking at Kurt for some time. 

“Here come the beans and you have your plate still full of soup,” he said 
excitedly. 

“Kurt, I think that it would be better for you to eat your soup instead of 
uttering such strange speeches. Besides, we all agree with you about Loneli. I 
think that she is an unusually nice and sympathetic child.” 

“Oh, Kurt,” the observant little Mäzli exclaimed, “do you have to talk so 
much all at once because you talked so little yesterday, the day before 
yesterday and the day before that?” 

“Yes, that is the exact reason, Mäzli,” Kurt said with a laugh. His soup was 
soon eaten, for his spirits had fully come back now, and in the shortest time he 
had emptied his plate. 

Kurt was only able to get his mother to himself after school. The elder 
children were busy at that time and the two little ones had taken a walk to 
Apollonie. His mother, having clearly understood his wish to have a thorough 
talk with her, had reserved this quiet hour for him. Kurt made an honest 
confession of his disobedience without once excusing himself by saying that 
he had only done it to destroy all foolish superstition and by this means to 
become her helper. He could therefore tell her without reserve how terribly he 
had been cast down the last few days. The weight had been very heavy on his 
heart before his confession, because he had been so ashamed of the miserable 
end of the undertaking. He had, moreover, been very much afraid that she 


would tell him that no ghost of Wildenstein existed, after he himself had seen 


the incredible apparition. What Loneli had told him had relieved him 
immensely. Now his mother, who had seen the terrible sight herself, could 
understand his fright. 

“Oh, little mother, I hope you are not angry with me any more,” Kurt 
begged her heartily. “I shall never do anything any more you don’t want me 
to, for I know now what it feels like. I know that this was my punishment for 
doing what you had forbidden me to do.” 

When his mother saw that Kurt had realized his mistake and had humbly 
borne the punishment, she did not scold him any further. She confirmed 
everything Loneli had told him about the knight. She also agreed with the 
little girl that the watchful Mr. Trius had probably discovered long ago what 
Kurt had planned to do that night. With the horrible apparition he had 
probably meant to punish and banish the boys for good. 

“Oh, Kurt,” the mother concluded, “I hope I can rely on you from now on 
not to have anything more to do with the matter of the fabulous ghost of 
Wildenstein.” 

Kurt could give his honest promise, for he had enough of his endeavour to 
prove the non-existence of the ghost. It put him into the best spirits that there 
had been nothing supernatural about it, and that he was able again to talk with 
his mother as before. With a loud and jubilant song he joined his brothers and 
sisters. 

Mrs. Maxa was also very happy that Kurt had regained his cheerfulness. 
What met her ears now, though, was not Kurt’s singing, but loud cries of 
delight. Opening the door, she distinguished the well-known calls of “Uncle 
Philip, Uncle Philip!” So her longed-for brother was near at last. Her two little 
ones, who had met with him on their stroll home, were bringing him along. 
All five children shouted loudly in order to let their uncle know how welcome 
he was. 

“Oh, how glad I am that you have come at last! Welcome, Philip! Please 
come in,” Mrs. Maxa called out to him. 

“PII come as soon as it is possible,” he replied, breathing heavily. He held 


a child with each hand, and three were between his feet, all welcoming him 


tumultuously, so that for the moment it was impossible for him to move 
forward. 

Gradually the whole knot moved into the house and towards the uncle’s 
armchair. Here ten busy hands fastened him down so that he should not at 
once get away. 

“You rascals, you!” the uncle said, quite exhausted. “A man is lucky to 
escape from you with his life. Are you trying to throttle your godfather, 
Lippo? Whoever put two fat little arms about a godfather’s neck like that? 
You seem to have climbed the chair from behind and to have only your foot 
on the arm of the chair. If you slip, I shall be strangled. Who then will find out 
for whom I brought a harmonica that’s buried in the depths of my coat- 
pocket? It gives forth the most beautiful melodies you ever heard, when you 
have learned to play it.” 

A harmonica was the most wonderful thing Lippo could imagine. His 
neighbor in school, a little girl called Toneli, owned one and could play whole 
songs on it — he had always thought it splendid. If a harmonica was really 
destined for him, he had better let go his uncle’s arm. 

Uncle Philip dove into his deep pockets with both hands, and soon the 
wonderful, coveted object really came to light. And how much bigger and 
finer it was than Toneli’s little instrument. Such a one must be able to sound 
the loveliest tones. Lippo, holding his treasure in his hand, could hardly 
believe it to be his own property, but Uncle Philip reassured him, saying: 
“Come, Lippo, take it, the harmonica is meant for you.” 

There were presents for all the children in the depths of the pockets, and 
one child after another ran away to show his gift to his mother. Lippo saw and 
heard nothing else just then. In expectation of the melodies which would well 
up he blew with all his might quite horrible, ear-shattering sounds. 

“Lippo, you must learn how to play a little first. Everything has to be 
learned. Give it to me,” said Uncle Philip; “you see you must do this way.” 
Setting the instrument to his lips and pushing it up and down, he played the 
merriest tunes. Lippo looked up in speechless admiration at his god-father. He 


was tremendously impressed that Uncle Philip could do everything, even 


blow a harmonica, which generally only boys were able to do. How fine it 
sounded! He was sure that nobody else could bring forth such beautiful 
melodies. 

Lippo was interrupted by his brothers and sisters, who were noisily 
announcing supper. So Uncle Philip was taken in their midst into the dining- 
room, and he might have been likened to a prisoner-of-war captured by the 
victors amidst shouts of triumph. 

The mother had purposely ordered supper a little early, and she noticed 
that her brother was satisfied with the arrangement. If his intention had been 
to shorten the time he could have with the children, he had no intention of 
cheating them of amusement, and he told them so many entertaining things 
that they felt they had never had a better time with him. At last, however, it 
was quiet in the living-room. Uncle Philip was sitting there alone, waiting for 
his sister, who had gone upstairs with the children. 

“First of all, Philip,” she said on her return, as she settled down beside him, 
“what shall be done with Bruno? I am sure you told Mr. Knippel not to 
engage board and lodging for him.” 

“On the contrary, I gave him full power to do so,” the brother replied. “Mr. 
Knippel gave me the impression that you would agree to it and would be very 
grateful if he took the matter in hand, so I thought that that would be the 
simplest way out. It won’t be so very terrible if the boys live together. Don’t 
always imagine the worst. But I must tell you something else.” 

Uncle Philip seemed to be rather glad to pass quickly over the hard 
problem. He guessed in fact that his communication would cause his sister 
great consternation. And he had guessed rightly. In her fright over his first 
words she had not even heard the last. 

“How could you do such a thing,” she began to complain. “I can see quite 
clearly what will happen without unduly imagining anything. The low nature 
and character of the two boys rouses Bruno’s ire, and he constantly flies into a 
rage when he is with them. It is my greatest sorrow that he can’t control 
himself. What on earth will happen if the three are compelled to be together 


daily, nay constantly, and will even live together. The matter frightens me 


more than you can realize, Philip, and now you have made it impossible for 
me to change the plan.” 

“But, Maxa, can’t you see that I could not act otherwise. Mr. Knippel was 
terribly anxious to arrange it all, and you know how quickly he is offended. 
He always imagines that his low birth is in his way, for he cannot understand 
our utter indifference to all the money he has heaped up. You must not be so 
anxious about it. It can’t possibly last very long,” the brother consoled her. 
“There is sure to be a violent quarrel between them soon, and as soon as that 
happens, I promise to take the matter in hand. That will give us good grounds 
to separate them.” 

The prospect of a horrible fight was, however, no consolation to Mrs. 
Maxa. But she said nothing more for the matter was irrevocably settled. 

“T have to tell you something now which will put you into a happier 
mood,” he began, clearly relieved that his unpleasant communication had 
been made. “Yesterday evening the two ladies from Hanover who were my 
travelling companions some time ago came to me to ask my advice about 
something which troubled them very much. They have received an urgent call 
to return home to their aged mother, who has fallen very ill and has asked to 
see them. The little girl who is in their care, however, has been so sick for a 
few days that they had to call the doctor. They summoned him again 
yesterday in order to consult him as to whether there might be danger if the 
child travelled. He told them positively that they could not think of letting her 
go now, and that she might not be able to go for weeks. A slow fever showed 
that she was on the point of serious illness, Which would not quickly pass. 
The ladies were extremely frightened and told the doctor their dilemma, for 
they were both absolutely compelled to leave. One of them might be able to 
return in about two weeks, but they had to find a reliable person in the 
meantime who could nurse the child. This was terribly difficult for them as 
strangers. The doctor’s advice was to bring the young invalid to the hospital 
in Sils, where she would be well taken care of and he could see her every day. 
The ladies wanted my opinion before deciding. They realize that doctors 


always favor hospitals because the care of their patients is made simple and 


easy, so they wondered if I advised them to have the young girl sent there. I 
told them that the place was not at all badly equipped, but that it was rather 
small, and the patients were of course very mixed. When I asked the ladies if 
it would not be better if the child’s parents decided that difficult question, I 
received the information that Leonore von Wallerstätten was an orphan and 
that the aunt who had put her in their care had also died.” 

“Oh, Philip, now there is no doubt any more that she is our Leonore’s little 
daughter,” Mrs. Maxa cried in the greatest agitation. “Oh, Philip, how could 
you ever advise them to send her to the hospital? Why didn’t you say right 
away that your sister would immediately take the child into her house.” 

“How could I do that? Just think a moment, Maxa!” said the brother. “Did 
you want me to add to your troubles and anxieties by bringing a patient sick 
with fever into your house? It might turn out to be a dangerous illness, which 
all your five might catch; what should you have said to me then?” 

“Philip, I shall go to Sils with you to-morrow and Pll ask you to take me to 
the ladies. I want them to know who I am, of course. I shall tell them that I 
have the right as her mother’s nearest friend to receive Leonore into my house 
and to nurse her. I am sure that the little patient can take the trip in your 
closed carriage. You can quickly go to the doctor to tell him of our plan and 
have the carriage sent to us. Please do this for me, Philip! I can’t stand that the 
child of our Leonore should go to a strange hospital all by herself.” 

Mrs. Maxa had spoken with such decision that her brother had listened to 
her in greatest surprise. 

“So you have resolved to carry this through, Maxa? Are you sure that you 
won’t have to take it all back after your excitement has vanished?” he asked 
her. 

“You can rely on me, Philip. I have absolutely made up my mind to do it,” 
the sister assured him. “You must help me now to put it through. I shall be 
able to take care of things when she gets here, but do all in your power to 
prevent the ladies from putting obstacles in my path. You see, I do not even 
know them.” 


“T shall do whatever you wish,” the listener said willingly. “It certainly is 
hard to tell where a woman will set up complaints and where she will 
suddenly not know either fear or obstacles! I have already told the two Miss 
Remkes about you. As soon as I knew the child’s name, I realized the 
situation. I told the ladies about your being the best friend of their charge’s 
mother, and that you would surely go to see her now and then in the hospital. 
This pleased them greatly.” 

Uncle Philip began now to lay minute plans for the morrow. His sister had 
to give her promise to be ready very early in order to reach Sils in good time, 
for the patient was to be taken to the hospital in the course of the forenoon. 
He also gave her all the needed instructions relating to the coachman and the 
carriage. 

She listened quietly till he had finished and then said, “I have some news 
for you, too. Just think! Baron Bruno has come back. He arrived in the middle 
of the night when nobody could see him. He is absolutely alone now in the 
desolate castle. Just imagine how he must feel to be within those walls again 
where he spent his happy years with all those loved ones he has not seen since 
he left the castle in a fit of terror.” 

“Yes, and why did it happen? Wasn’t it his own will?” the brother said 
harshly. “Whenever you speak about him, your voice takes on a tone as if you 
were speaking about a misunderstood angel. Why did the raging lion come 
back all of a sudden?” 

“Please, Philip, don’t be so hard!” his sister said, “He is entirely left alone 
now. Is sorrow easier to bear when it is our own doing? I heard that he was ill. 
That is probably the reason why he has come home. I know all this from 
Apollonie, who is in communication with Mr. Trius. She keeps on scheming 
to find a way to set the rooms in order for her young master, as she still calls 
him. She knows how his mother would wish everything to be for her son. I 
understand quite well that she worries night and day about the state things are 
in at the castle. Her former master has for nurse, servant, cook and valet only 
that peculiar and ancient Mr. Trius. She can hardly think about it without 


wishing that she might do something for her old friend. The poor woman is so 


anxious to make his life at the castle a little more the way it used to be in the 
old times.” 

“For heaven’s sake, Maxa, I hope you are not trying to interfere. Do you 
intend to undertake that, too?” the brother exclaimed in perturbation. “If he 
wanted things different, he certainly would find a way. Please have nothing to 
do with it, otherwise you’ll be sorry.” 

“You can be perfectly reassured, for unfortunately nothing whatever can be 
done,” Mrs. Maxa replied. “If I had known a way to do something for him, I 
should have done it. My great wish is to let a little sunshine into the closed 
up, sombre rooms, and may be even a little deeper. I had great hopes of doing 
something through Apollonie, who knows so much about the castle, but she 
has explained the state of affairs to me. She was going to enter and take things 
in hand as soon as she heard from Mr. Trius that her master had returned, for 
she still considers herself his servant as in times gone by. It was her intention, 
naturally, to put everything into the usual order in the house. But Mr. Trius 
won’t even let her go into the garden. He let her know that he had received 
orders not to let anyone into the place. His master knew no one here and had 
no intention of meeting anyone. I know quite well, therefore, that I shall he 
unable to gratify my great desire of doing something for that miserable, lonely 
man.” 

“So much the better,” the brother said, quite relieved. “I am glad that the 
villain has bolted you out himself. If I should have tried to keep you out, you 
certainly would have found means to resist me, I know.” 

“I willingly admit it,” Mrs. Maxa replied with a smile. “But Philip, I 
should consider it wise for us to go to bed now, if we have to make an early 
Start to Sils to-morrow.” 

Brother and sister separated, but Mrs. Maxa had many arrangements to 
make before she came to rest. If the ladies would consent to put the little girl 
in her charge, she meant to bring her immediately home with her. Therefore 
everything had to be made ready for the little patient. 

About midnight Mrs. Maxa still went to and fro in a bedroom on the top 


floor, which was entirely isolated. When everything necessary had been made 


ready, she tried to place various embellishments in the little chamber. Finally 
she placed in the middle of the table a round bowl, which was to be filled to- 
morrow with the most beautiful roses from her garden. Mrs. Maxa wanted the 
child of her adored Leonore to receive a pleasant impression from her room in 
the strange new house. When the morning sun would shine in through the 
open windows and the green slope of the castle would send its greeting to her, 
she did not want little Leonore to feel dissatisfied with her new quarters. With 
this thought Mrs. Maxa happily closed the door of the room behind her and 


sought out her own chamber. 


CHAPTER VI. NEW FRIENDS 


EARLY NEXT MORNING brother and sister started towards the valley. Before 
going Mrs. Maxa had given her orders and had arranged for Mäzli to spend 
the day with Apollonie, in order to prevent her from getting into mischief. As 
it was a sunshiny morning and the paths were dry, walking was delightful. 
The distance they had to traverse occupied about two hours, but it did not 
seem long. As soon as brother and sister arrived in Sils, they went to see the 
two Misses Remke. Both ladies were kneeling before a large trunk, 
surrounded by heaps of clothes, shoes, books and boxes, and a hundred trifles 
besides. When the visitors arrived, they immediately stood before the open 
door of the room used for packing. 

Mrs. Maxa’s first impulse was to withdraw with an excuse, but the ladies 
had jumped up already and most cordially greeted their kind friend, Mr 
Falcon, whom they called their helper and saviour in all difficulties. They 
received his sister joyfully, too, for they had been most eager to know her. 
Both ladies regretted that their meeting had to take place in a moment when 
their house appeared in its most unfavorable light. Mrs. Maxa assured them, 
however, that she understood the preparations for their impending trip and 
said that she would not disturb them longer than was necessary. She intended, 
therefore, to voice her request immediately. Mr. Falcon, steering straight for 
some chairs he had discovered, brought them for the ladies despite all the 
assorted objects on the floor. Mrs. Maxa spoke of her intention of taking the 
child to her house and her sincere hope that there would be no objection and 
the ladies could feel their visitor’s great eagerness manifested in her words. 
They on their part did not hide the great relief which this prospect gave them 
and were extremely glad to leave their young charge in such good hands. 

“Tt has been very hard for us to decide to leave Leonore behind,” one of 


them said. “Unfortunately we must go, and she is not able to travel. But as 


long as our plans seem to coincide so well, I shall ask you if it would be 
inconvenient to you if we put off the date of our return a week longer. You 
must realize that we are taking the journey for the sake of our sick mother, 
and that everything is uncertain in such a case. One can never tell what 
change may come, and we might wish to stay a little longer.” 

Mrs. Maxa hastened to assure them that nothing could suit her better than 
to keep Leonore in her house for several weeks and she promised to send 
frequent news about the little girl’s state of health. She begged them not to be 
anxious about her and not to hurry back for Leonore’s sake. As she was 
longing to see the child instead of remaining in their way, she begged to be 
allowed to greet Leonore. She was sure that her brother, who had already 
risen, also wanted to take his leave. As soon as he had seen how completely 
the ladies entered into his sister’s plans, he wished to arrange the details and 
so said that he was now going to the doctor in order to get his permission for 
the little trip. After obtaining this, as he sincerely hoped to do, he would 
prepare the carriage and send it directly to the house, as it was important for 
the patient to make the journey during the best portion of the day. Thereupon 
he hastened off. 

One of the ladies took Mrs. Maxa to the sick room, which was situated in 
the uppermost story. 

“You won’t find Leonore alone,” she said, “her brother is with her. He is 
taking a trip through Switzerland with his teacher and some friends, and came 
here ahead of them in order to see his sister. His travelling companions will 
join him here to-morrow, and then they are all going back to Germany.” 

“T fear that the poor boy will lose his day with his sister if I take her with 
me,” Mrs. Maxa said regretfully. 

“Well, that can’t be altered,” the lady quickly replied. “We are all only too 
happy that you are willing to take Leonore into your house. Who knows how 
her stay in the hospital might have turned out? Poor Leonore was so 
frightened by the thought; but we knew no other way. It does not matter about 
her brother’s visit, because they can see each other again in Hanover, for he is 


at a boarding school there.” 


The lady now opened a door and led Mrs. Maxa into a room. 

“Leonore, look, here is Mrs. Bergmann, a great friend of your mother’s.” 
Miss Remke said, “and I am sure you will be glad of the news she is bringing 
you. I shall accept your kind permission to get back to my work now, Mrs. 
Bergmann. Everything is ready for Leonore, because she was to leave for the 
hospital very shortly.” 

With these words she went out. The sick child sat completely dressed on a 
bed in the corner of the room, half reclining on the pillows. 

Mrs. Maxa had to agree with her brother who had said that she had her 
mother’s large, speaking eyes, the same soft brown curls, and the same 
serious expression on her delicately shaped little face. Mrs. Maxa would have 
easily recognized the child even without knowing her name. Leonore only 
looked more serious still; in fact, her glance was extremely sad and at that 
moment tears were hanging on her lashes, for she had been crying. The boy 
sitting by her got up and made a bow to the new arrival. He had his father’s 
gay blue eyes and his clear, open brow. After giving him her hand Mrs. Maxa 
stepped up to the bed to greet Leonore and was so deeply moved that she 
could barely speak. 

“My dear child,” she said, seizing both slender hands, “you resemble your 
mother so much that I have to greet you as my own beloved child. I loved her 
very much and we meant a great deal to each other. You remind me of both 
your father and mother, Salo. What happiness my friendship with your 
parents has brought me! I want you both to be my children now, for your 
parents were the best friends I ever had in the world.” 

This speech apparently met a response in the two children’s hearts. As 
answer Leonore took Mrs. Maxa’s hand and held it tight between her own, 
and Salo came close to her to show what confidence he felt. Then he said 
joyfully: “Oh, I am so glad that you have come; you must help me comfort 
Leonore. She is terribly afraid of the hospital and all the strange people there. 
She even imagines that she will die there alone and forsaken and was crying 


because she thinks that we won’t see each other again. I have to go so far 


away and I can’t help it. To-morrow they are coming to fetch me and then I 
have to go back to school. What shall we do?” 

“As to that,” Mrs. Maxa replied, “nothing can be done. But if Leonore has 
to spend a little while in the hospital, she won’t be an absolute stranger there. 
I won’t let you be lonely for I shall often go to see you, dear child, and it is 
not even quite certain that you have to go there.” 

“Oh, yes, they are going to take me there this morning, maybe quite soon,” 
said Leonore. Listening anxiously, she again grasped Mrs. Maxa’s hand as if 
it were her safety anchor. 

Mrs. Maxa did not gainsay her, because she did not yet know what the 
doctor might decide. All she could do to calm Leonore was to tell her that she 
was not dangerously ill. She might recover very quickly if she only stayed 
quiet for a while. In that case she could soon see her brother again, for the 
ladies had promised to take her home as soon as she was well. 

Mrs. Maxa had hardly said that when Leonore’s eyes again began to fill 
with tears. 

“But I don’t feel at home there. We really have no home anywhere,” she 
said with suppressed sobs. 

“Yes, it is true; we have no home anywhere,” Salo exclaimed passionately. 
“But, Leonore, you must have faith in me!” Fighting against his rising 
agitation, he quickly wiped away a tear from his eyes, which were usually so 
bright. “It won’t be so long till I have finished my studies and then I can do 
what I please. Then I shall try to find a little house for us both, which will be 
our home. I am going to get that if I have to work for twenty years in the 
fields till it is paid for.” 

Salo’s eyes had become sunny again during this speech. He looked as if he 
would not have minded seizing a hoe that very moment. 

Rapid steps were now heard approaching, the door was quickly opened, 
and Miss Remke called out on entering: “The carriage is at the door. Let us 
get ready, for I do not want the gentleman to wait. I am sure you will be so 
kind as to help me lift Leonore out of bed and to carry her down stairs.” 


Leonore had grown as white as a sheet from fright. 


“May I ask if it is my brother’s carriage, or—” Mrs. Maxa hesitated a little. 

“Yes, certainly,” the lady interrupted, while she rapidly pulled some covers 
and shawls out of a wardrobe. “Your brother has come himself in order to see 
that the carriage is well protected. He also means to give the coachman the 
directions himself, but we must not keep him waiting. What a kind friend he 
is!” 

Mrs. Maxa had already lifted Leonore from her bed and was carrying her 
out. 

“Please bring all the necessary things downstairs. I can do this easily alone, 
for she is as light as a feather,” she called back to the lady who had hastened 
after her in order to help. 

Going downstairs Mrs Maxa said, “Leonore, I am going to take you home 
with me now. The doctor is letting me do what I wished: you will stay with 
me till you are well again, and I shall take care of you. Shall you like to come 
with me? We know each other a little already and I hope you won’t feel so 
strange with us.” 

Leonore, flinging both arms about Mrs. Maxa’s neck, held her so tight that 
she could feel the little girl considered her no stranger any longer. 

Suddenly Leonore called back in jubilating tones, “Salo, Salo, did you 
hear?” 

Salo had heard her call but comprehended nothing further. Miss Remke 
had piled such heaps of shawls and covers on his arms that one always slid 
down after the other and he was obliged to pick them up again. As quickly as 
the circumstances allowed, he ran after his sister. 

Arrived at the carriage, Mrs. Maxa immediately looked about for her 
brother. She wanted to hand Leonore to him while she prepared everything in 
the conveyance for the child’s comfort. 

He was already there. Understanding his sister’s sign, he took the child 
into his arms, then lifted her gently into the carriage. His glance was suddenly 
arrested by the boy, who was standing beside the carriage with his burdens. 

With the most joyful surprise he exclaimed, “As sure as I am born this 


must be a young Salo. It is written in his eyes. Give me your hand, boy. Your 


father was my friend, my best friend in the world; so we must be friends, 
too.” 

Salo’s eyes expressed more and more surprise. This manner of being taken 
to a hospital seemed very odd to him. The strangest of all, however, was that 
Leonore sat in the corner of the carriage smiling contentedly, for Mrs. Maxa 
had just whispered something into her ear. 

“Do we have to say good-bye now, Leonore,” Salo asked, jumping up the 
carriage step, “and can’t I see you any more?” 

“Salo,” Mrs. Maxa said, “I was just thinking that you could sit beside the 
coachman if you want to. You can drive to Nolla with us, for you will want to 
see where Leonore is going. I can have you brought back to-morrow in time 
to meet your friends. Do you approve of that, Philip?” 

“Certainly, certainly,” the brother answered, “but if that is the plan, I am 
going along. I thought at first that this trip would prove a very mournful one. 
It seems more like a festal-journey to me now, so I’ve come, too. Salo and I 
will sit high up and to-morrow I promise to bring him back here.” 

With shining eyes the boy climbed to the seat which the coachman had just 
relinquished. He understood now that the hospital was not to be their 
destination. With many hearty handshakes and good wishes the two Remke 
ladies at last let their friend and adviser go. After many more last greetings to 
all the party the carriage finally rolled towards the valley. 

Leonore was so exhausted that, leaning against her companion, she fell 
asleep, but she staunchly held on to Mrs. Maxa’s hand, which seemed to her 
that of a loving mother. It was the first time in her life that she had felt this. 

On the high seat outside the conversation was extremely lively. Young Salo 
had to tell where and how he lived, and then his companion explained in turn 
the places they were passing through and told him whatever unusual had 
happened in the neighborhood. The uncle found out that neither Salo nor his 
sister had the slightest remembrance of their parents. The boy’s earliest 
memory went back to an estate in Holstein where they had lived with an 


elderly great-aunt, his grandmother’s sister. They were about five or six years 


old when the aunt died, after which they were sent to Hanover to their present 
abode. 

Twice a year a relation of their great-aunt came to see them, but he was 
such a stiff, quiet gentleman that they could not enjoy his visits. It was, 
however, this man who always decided what was to be done with them. For 
the present they were to remain where they were till Salo had finished his 
studies. After that the choice where to settle was left to them. 

“But I know what I shall do first of all,” Salo added with sparkling eyes. 

Just then the old castle came in view. 

“Oh, what a wonderful castle with great towers!” Salo exclaimed. “It is all 
closed up; there can’t be anybody living there. It doesn’t seem to be in ruins, 
though. What is it called?” 

“This is Castle Wildenstein,” the boy’s companion curtly answered, 
throwing a searching glance at the young Baron. The latter looked innocently 
up at the gray towers, remarking that anybody who owned a castle like that 
would simply be the happiest man in the world. 

“He knows nothing about the castle of his ancestors and the whole tragic 
story. So much the better,” said Uncle Philip to himself. 

When the carriage drove up before Mrs. Maxa’s door, everything was very 
quiet there, for the children were still in school. Kathy came running towards 
them with astonished eyes. She did not know at all what was going on, and 
that was a novelty for her. 

Salo had the reins pressed into his hands before he knew it. With a bound 
his new friend had jumped to the ground and called back, “If you don’t move, 
the horses will stay quiet, too.” Quickly opening the carriage, he lifted 
Leonore out and carried her up to the little room which had been got ready for 
her. Mrs. Maxa followed at his heels. He then turned hurriedly back to his 
young substitute, for he felt a little uneasy at the thought of what might 
happen to the horses and carriage. The boy might want to drive about and the 
horses might begin to jump. But no; stiff and immovable, the boy sat at his 


post, firmly holding the reins. 


Even now when a party of eight feet came running towards him, Salo did 
not move. The calls of “Uncle Philip, Uncle Philip!” sounded with more vigor 
than usual, because the children had not expected him back so soon, and 
therefore had to celebrate his coming with double energy. Uncle Philip was 
immediately surrounded, and eight arms held him so tight that there was no 
use in struggling. 

“Just look at my young nobleman up there,” he said, vainly trying to get 
free. “He certainly knows what it means to remain firmly at his post and do 
his duty. If he had not held the reins tightly, your wild cries would have driven 
horses and carriage down the ravine long ago.” 

All arms suddenly dropped and all eyes were directed towards the figure 
on the coachman’s seat. In the unexpected joy of their uncle’s return nobody 
had noticed the boy. Uncle Philip, who was free now, let Salo get down and 
introduced him to the children. 

Salo had a friendly greeting for every one and his eyes sparkled gaily when 
he shook their hands. His whole appearance was so attractive and engaging 
that the children immediately took a liking to him. With lively gestures they 
surrounded him like an old acquaintance, so that Salo quickly felt that he had 
come among good friends. Even the reserved Bruno, whom nobody had ever 
been able to approach, linked Salo’s arm confidentially in his in order to 
conduct the guest into the house. 

Here Bruno sat down beside Salo and the two were immediately immersed 
in the most eager conversation. Mea, Kurt and Lippo were hunting 
everywhere for their mother, for they had not the faintest idea where she had 
gone. 

When Uncle Philip came back, he called them together and told them 
where their mother was and what she wished them to know through him. As 
she had brought a sick child with her, she could have no intercourse with the 
children for two or three days. The doctor had also forbidden them to go up to 
the sick-room, and they were to do the best they could during that time. If the 
sickness should get worse, a nurse was to come to the house and then the 


mother would be free again. If the illness was to be slight, on the contrary, the 


children would be admitted to the sick-room and make Leonore’s 
acquaintance. They could even help a little in her care, for the mother would 
not then be obliged to keep them apart. Mäzli was to be sent to Apollonie 
every morning and was to spend the day there. Not to be able to have a 
glimpse of their mother for two or three days was depressing news indeed. 
The three children’s faces were absolutely disconcerted, for the obstacles 
were clearly insurmountable. 

“Well, is this so terrible?” Uncle Philip said cheerily. “Who needs to let his 
wings droop? Just think if you were in the place of the sick girl, who has no 
mother at all! Can’t you let her have yours for a few days? No? Just think 
what is to follow. Your mother will come down then and bring you a new 
playmate. Leonore is friendly and charming and has sweeter manners than 
you have ever seen. Kurt is sure to make dozens of songs about her and Mea 
will be carried away with enthusiasm for her. Lippo will find an affectionate 
protectress in her who will be able to appreciate his little-recognized virtues. 
Are you satisfied now?” 

This speech really had splendid results. All three were willing enough now 
to let the sick Leonore have their mother, and they were anxious besides to do 
everything in their power to make Leonore’s recovery speedy. The uncle’s 
description of the new playmate had wakened such a lively sympathy in them 
that they were ready to assist him in many ways, and he was even obliged to 
cool their zeal. As their guest was to remain such a short while, Uncle Philip 
suggested a walk in order to show him the surroundings, but when they 
looked around for Salo, they could not find either him or Bruno. 

“They thought of the same thing,” Uncle Philip said. “It will be great fun 
to hunt for them.” So they started off. 

Uncle Philip had guessed right. Bruno had found his new friend so much 
to his liking that he wanted to keep him entirely to himself. While the uncle 
had talked with the younger children, he had led Salo out to take him on a 
stroll in the beautiful sunset. Salo was perfectly satisfied, too, as he felt 


himself likewise drawn towards Bruno. In this short time the two boys had 


grown as confiding as if they had known each other for years and they were 
just then wandering towards the castle hill, absorbed in lively conversation. 

“Can you guess why I am taking you up there?” Bruno suddenly asked, 
interrupting the talk. 





ca VESS WHY TA KING YOU UP THERE?” 


“Because it is so lovely,” Salo replied quickly. 


He had stopped walking and was looking across the flowering meadows 
towards the castle over which rosy clouds were floating on the bright evening 
sky. 

“No, not for that reason,” said Bruno, “but because it belongs to an uncle 
of yours.” 

Salo looked at him, full of astonishment. 

“But Bruno, what an idea!” he called out laughing. “That would not be so 
bad, but it can’t be true. We only have one uncle, who has been living in 
Spain for a number of years and who expects to stay there.” 


“The castle belongs to just that uncle who lives in Spain,” Bruno asserted. 

He reminded Salo of the fact that their mothers had known each other 
while living in the castle and had grown to be such friends there. Salo 
admitted this but was firmly persuaded that the castle had long since been 
sold and that his uncle would never come back, he had heard that from his 
great-aunt. So Bruno had to agree with him that the castle had probably been 
sold, if the uncle did not think of returning. 

“Do you know, Salo,” said Bruno while they continued their walk, “I 
should love to do what your uncle did. I want to go away from here and 
disappear for a long time. Then I would not be obliged to be fettered to those 
two horrid boys. I can’t stand it, and you now know yourself what they are 
like.” 

Bruno had described his two comrades to his new friend, their mean 
attitude and their frequent and contemptible tricks. Salo had repeatedly shown 
his feeling by sudden exclamations and he said now with comforting 
sympathy, “I am sure it must make you feel like running away if you are 
obliged to spend all your days with two such boys. But don’t listen to them, 
pay no attention to them, and let them do and say what they please. If they 
want to be mean, let them be, for they can’t make you different.” 

“Oh, if you could be with me, that would be much easier,” Bruno said. “I 
should know then that you felt with me and shared my anger. When I am 
compelled to be alone with them and they do sneaky acts to people who can’t 
defend themselves, I always get so mad that I have to beat them. That always 
brings nasty talk and makes my mother unhappy, and then I feel worse than 
ever. If only I could go far away and never have to meet them any more!” 

“Tf you had an idea what it is like not to have any home at all, you would 
not wish to leave yours without even knowing where to go,” said Salo. “You 
would not think that anything was too hard to bear if you could go home and 
tell your mother all about it. If you have that consolation, it should make you 
able to stand a lot of trouble. I shouldn’t mind living with those two during 
school term, if I could go to a place during the holidays that were a real home 


for me and Leonore. Every time I come to her she cries about having no home 


in the whole wide world. I try to think out something so that we won’t have to 
wait so long before we can live together. But that is hard to carry out, for the 
gentleman in Holstein who decides about our upbringing wants me to study 
for many years. That will take much too long. Leonore might even die before 
that, and I want to do it all for her. I am so glad now that Leonore has fallen ill 
and has therefore come to you,” he said with a brighter glance. “I wish she 
would stay sick for a while — of course not awfully sick,” he corrected 
himself rapidly, “I mean just sick enough so that your mother would not let 
her go. I know quite well how happy Leonore will be with her. She was so 
kind and friendly with us right away. Since our old aunt died nobody has been 
so good and sweet with us as your mother and that will do more good to 
Leonore than anything else on earth.” 

Salo’s words made a deep impression on Bruno. He had never before 
realized that everyone did not have a lovely home like his, and a mother 
besides who was always ready to greet him affectionately, who could be told 
everything, could help him bear everything, who shared all his experiences 
and had a sympathy like no one else. All this he had accepted as if it could not 
be otherwise. Now came the realization that things might be different. Poor 
Salo and his sister, for instance, had to suffer bitterly from missing what he 
had always enjoyed to the full without thinking about it. He was seized with a 
sudden sympathy for his new friend, who looked so refined and charming, 
and who already had to bear such sorrow for himself and his sister. Bruno 
now flung behind him all the thoughts and schemes he had had in connection 
with his coming fate and with all the fire of his nature he fastened on the 
thought of doing everything in his power to help Salo. He wanted to further 
his friend’s plan to found a home for himself and his sister as soon as 
possible. That was something much more important than his disinclination to 
DC with the Knippel boys. 

“Now I shall not think about anything but what you can do to make your 
plan come true,” he said at the conclusion of his meditation. “If there are two 


of us who are so set on finding a way we are sure to succeed somehow.” 


“It seems so wonderful to me,” said Salo, quite overcome by Bruno’s 
warm sympathy. “I have various friends in boarding school, but there isn’t 
one to whom I could have told what I am always thinking about, as I have 
told you. You are so different from them. Will you be my friend?” 

Bruno firmly grasped Salo’s proffered hand and cried out with beaming 
eyes, “Yes, Salo, I will be your friend my whole life long. I wish I could do 
you a favor, too, as you have done me.” 

“But I have not done anything for you,” Salo said with surprise. 

“Oh, yes, you have. Now that I know I have a friend I have lost my dread 
of living with the Knippel boys. I know that I can let them do as they please, 
for I’ll know that I have a friend who thinks as I do and would have the same 
feeling about their actions, I’ll be able to tell you everything, and you will tell 
me what you think. I can let them alone and think of you.” 

“Do you know, Bruno, the way I feel a real friendship ought to be?” Salo 
said with glowing eyes, for this had made him happy, too. “I think it ought to 
be this way: if we have to hear of anything that is ugly, mean or rough, we 
ought to think right away: I have a friend who would never do such a thing. If 
we hear of something though that pleases us, because it is fine, noble and 
great, we should think again: My friend would do the same. Don’t you agree 
with me?” 

Bruno judged himself very severely, because his mother had held up his 
own faults to him so that he knew them very well. He replied hesitatingly, “I 
wish one could always be the way one wants to be. Would you give up 
trusting a friend right away if he did not act the way you expected him to?” 

“No, no,” Salo said quickly, “such a friend could not trust me any more 
either. I mean it differently. The friend ought to hate to do wrong and ought to 
want to do right. He ought to be most sorry if he did not come up to the best.” 

Bruno could now gladly and joyfully assent. Suddenly the two boys heard 
their names called out loudly. Turning round they saw Kurt and Lippo 
hurrying towards them and the uncle following with Mea at a slower pace. 

“Wait, wait!” Kurt cried out so loudly that the echo sounded back again 


from the castle, “Wait, wait!” 


The two friends were doing just what had been asked of them, for they 
were sitting quietly on the turf. The brothers had now reached them, and Mea 
soon followed with the uncle, whose face showed signs of perturbation. 

“T hope you have not run up to the castle with Salo, Bruno,” he cried out 
with agitation. 

“Oh, no, uncle,” Bruno replied, “we sat down here on the way up. I just 
wanted to show Salo the castle that belonged to his uncle, but he does not 
know anything about it. He thinks that it has been sold long ago because he 
never heard about it.” 

“Good!” said Uncle Philip with satisfaction. “Now let us quickly go home. 
It is not right to starve a guest on his first visit; he might never come again.” 

“Oh, I certainly shall, Mr. — ,” here Salo hesitated, “I do not remember the 
name,” he added, quite concerned. 

“My name here is Uncle Philip,” the kind gentleman answered, “just Uncle 
Philip, nothing else!” 

“Am I allowed to call you Uncle, too? That makes me feel so much at 
home!” Salo exclaimed after nodding cordially. “Well, Uncle Philip, I mean to 
come to you again with the keenest pleasure every time I am invited. I would 
even come with the greatest joy if you never gave me anything to eat.” 

“No, no, we don’t have institutions for starving people,” Uncle Philip 
replied. “We are returning home now to a little feast I have told Kathy to get 
ready. It will consist mostly of country dishes. Our guest must know he has 
been received by friends.” 

“Oh, Uncle Philip, I felt that the first moment I met you,” Salo exclaimed. 

The little group now strolled happily down the incline towards the house. 

Mazli was standing in the doorway with eyes as big as saucers. She had 
received the news from Kathy that they were to have omelette apple-souffle, 
ham-pudding, sour milk and sweet biscuits for supper in honour of a 
charming guest and Uncle Philip, who had come back. So Mäzli looked out at 
them, and as soon as they were near enough, studied Salo very carefully. 

He must have pleased her, for she quickly ran towards him and, reaching 


out her hand, said, “Won’t you stay with us for a while?” 


Salo laughed: “Yes, I should love to.” 

Taking him by the hand, Mäzli led him into the house and to the room 
where the inviting table was already set. Kathy had been so many years in the 
house that she knew exactly how things ought to be. Everyone sat down now 
and Uncle Philip was amusingly talking. Everything he had ordered for the 
meal tasted so delightfully that it seemed like a feast to them and Salo said, “I 
should never have been able to conceive such a wonderful end of my 
holidays, if I had imagined the most marvellous thing in the world.” 

“If Salo could only stay here a few days, if only one day more,” Bruno 
urged. All the rest were of the same opinion and they loudly begged Uncle 
Philip to persuade him to spend the next day with them. They thought that 
even one day together would be perfect for everyone. 

“Yes, and for me most of all,” said Salo, “but I cannot. My teacher and 
comrades are coming to fetch me at Sils to-morrow at ten o’clock. This is 
absolutely settled and there is not the slightest chance for my staying here, 
even if I wished it more than anything in the world.” 

“That is right, Salo, that is the way to talk,” Uncle Philip said. “What has 
to be, has to be, even if we don’t like it. Please do not beg him any more to 
stay. Let us play a nice game now and let us enjoy ourselves while he is with 
us.” 

Uncle Philip soon started the game, and their merry mood returned with 
the fun. 

At the exact time when their mother always called the little ones for bed 
Lippo cried, “Uncle Philip, we must sing the evening song now and after that 
Mazli and I must go to bed.” 

This did not suit Mäzli at all, however, for she was full of the game just 
then. Salo, who was sitting beside her, had been so funny, that it suited her 
better to stay here than to go to bed, Quickly climbing up the uncle’s chair 
from behind, she put both round arms caressingly about his neck and 
whispered in his ear, “Oh, darling Uncle Philip, to-day is a feast-day, isn’t it? 
Can’t we stay up a little longer? The game is such fun and it’s so tiresome to 
go to bed.” 


“Yes, yes, it is a feast-day,” the uncle assented; “the little ones can stay up 
a little longer. Let us all keep on playing.” 

Mazli joyfully skipped back to her place, and the merriment was resumed. 
The game, which was very amusing, was made more so by Uncle Philip’s 
funny remarks. Nobody had noticed therefore how quiet Mazli had grown. 

Salo suddenly remarked, “Oh, look! Mäzli is sound asleep. She is nearly 
tumbling from her chair.” And the little girl would have dropped had not Salo 
held her by quickly putting his arm about her. 

Uncle Philip went to her. 

“Come, Mazli, come,” he said encouragingly, “open your eyes quickly and 
Mea will take you to bed.” 

“No, no,” Mäzli lamented, and would not move. 

“But you must! Just look, we are all going,” the uncle said vigorously. “Do 
you want to stay behind?” 

“No, no, no,” Mäzli moaned, full of misery. 

“Mea, give her some cake,” the uncle ordered, “then she’ll wake up.” 

“We have no cake, uncle,” Mea replied. 

“What, you don’t have a thing so necessary as that in a house full of 
children! Well, I shall get some to-morrow,” he said, quite agitated. “Do you 
want a candy, Mazli? Come, just taste how sweet it is.” 

“No, no, no,” Mäzli moaned again in such sorrowful tones as no one had 
ever heard from the energetic little child. 

Suddenly a most disturbing thought shot through the uncle’s brain: 
“Suppose the child has already caught the fever? What should I do? What 
ought one to do?” he cried out with growing anxiety. 

Kathy had entered the room in the meantime to see if anything more was 
needed. 

“That is the way, Mr. Falcon,” she said, going up to Mäzli, and quickly 
lifting her in her strong arms, she carried her upstairs. Despite all her 
lamenting the child was then undressed and put to bed. In the shortest time 


she was sound asleep again without a trace of fever. 


“Well, that’s over now,” Uncle Philip said, quite relieved when Kathy 
came back with the news. “I really think that the time has come for us all to 
seek our beds. Lippo actually looks as if he could not stand on his little legs.” 

The boy was as white as chalk from staying up so late. From time to time 
he tried to open his eyes, but they always fell shut again. The uncle, taking his 
hand, wanted to lead him away, but he fought against it. 

“Uncle Philip, we have not sung the evening song yet,” he said, clutching 
the piano. 

“Mercy!” the uncle cried out disturbed. “Is this going to start now? No, no, 
Lippo, it is much too late to-night. You can sing two songs to-morrow, then 
everything will be straightened out.” 

“Then we shall have sung two songs to-morrow, but none to-day,” Lippo 
began in a complaining voice, holding on to the piano and pulling his uncle 
towards him. 

“Nothing can be done, we have to do it,” Uncle Philip said with 
resignation, for he knew the obstinacy of his godson in regard to all customs. 

“Kurt, you can tell me about the songs; please find the shortest in the song- 
book, or we shall have to sing till to-morrow morning. Please spare us such a 
miserable scene. But wait, Kurt! The song must have a tune I can sing, for as 
nobody plays the piano, I have to set the tune. Do you want to sing with us, 
too, Salo, or is it too late for you? You can retire if you prefer. You go upstairs 
to the room at the right corner.” 

“Oh, no, I want to stay as long as anybody is left,” Salo replied. “I shall 
enjoy singing and doing everything with you. It is all so funny and strange.” 

Kurt had chosen a suitable song and Uncle Philip began it so vigorously 
that everybody could join and a full-voiced chorus was formed. Lippo’s voice 
sounded dreadfully weak, but he sang every note to the last word, fighting 
mightily against his growing sleepiness. Now the little company could wander 
upstairs to their respective rooms without further obstacle. 

“Oh,” Uncle Philip breathed relieved when they had reached the top. “At 


least we are as far as this. It really is an undertaking to keep in order a handful 


of children where one always differs from the last. Now I have luckily gotten 
through for today. What? Not yet? What is the matter, Bruno?” 

The latter, approaching his uncle with clear signs that he wanted him for 
something, had pulled him aside. 

“T want to ask you for something,” said Bruno. “I wonder if you will do me 
a great favor, Uncle Philip. Salo and I have so much to talk about still and he 
must leave to-morrow, I wanted to ask you if Kurt can sleep beside you in the 
guest room and Salo could sleep in Kurt’s bed in my room.” 

“What are you thinking of,” the uncle said irritably. “You should hear what 
your mother would say to that. The idea of having a Wallerstätten for a guest 
and offering him a bed which has been used already. That would seem a real 
crime in her eyes. That can’t be; no, it mustn’t. I hope you can see it, too, 
don’t you?” 

“Yes,” Bruno said, much depressed, for he had to agree. But Uncle could 
not stand such downcast spirits. 

“Listen, Bruno,” he said, “you realize that we can’t do it that way. But an 
uncle knows how to arrange things and that is why he is here. This is the way 
we’ll do. Pl sleep in your bed, and Salo and you can sleep in the guest-room. 
Will that suit?” 

“Oh, thank you, Uncle Philip! There is no other uncle like you,” Bruno 
cried out in his enthusiasm. 

So Uncle Philip’s last difficulty was solved for to-day and everybody was 
willing to go to bed. Soon the house lay in deep quiet: even the sick child in 
the highest story lay calmly sleeping on her cool pillows. She did not even 
notice when Mrs. Maxa stepped up once more to her bedside with a little 
lamp. Before herself retiring she wanted to listen once more to the child’s 
breathing. Only the two new friends were still talking long after midnight. 

They understood each other so thoroughly and upon all points that Bruno 
had proposed in his enthusiasm that they would not waste one minute of the 
night in sleep. Salo expressed his wish over and over again that Bruno might 
become his comrade in the boarding school. But finally victorious sleep stole 


unperceived over the two lads and quietly closed their eyes. 


CHAPTER VII. THE MOTHER’S ABSENCE HAS 
CONSEQUENCES 


Ks 


NEXT MORNING SALO was allowed to go into his sister’s room in order to 
say good-bye to her. She looked at him so cheerfully that he asked with eager 
delight, “Do you feel so much better already, Leonore?” 

“Oh, yes, I feel as if I were at home,” she replied with shining eyes. “I feel 
as if our mother had come down from heaven to take care of me.” 

“When you can get up and go downstairs you will be happier still. I know 
how much you will enjoy meeting the whole family,” said Salo. “Then you 
will feel as if you were in a real home that belongs to you.” 

“Tt is such a shame that you have to go,” Leonore sighed, but this time the 
tears did not come quite so urgently. How things had changed since yesterday 
— how different it was now to stay behind! 

At this moment Mrs. Maxa entered the room. 

She had left it as she wanted to give brother and sister an opportunity to 
see each other alone, but the time had come for Salo to depart, and he was 
obliged to leave his sister. To-day it seemed harder for him to go away than 
leave Leonore behind. 

“T can’t even say that I wish you to come soon. I have to hope that you can 
remain here a long while,” he said cheerily, while Leonore was smiling 
bravely. Uncle Philip, ready for the journey, stood beside the carriage. All the 
children ran towards Salo as soon as he appeared, and when he said good-bye, 
he was treated like a friend of the family of many years’ standing. Each of the 
children showed his grief in a special manner. Mäzli cried loudly over and 
over again, “Oh, Salo, please come soon again, please come soon again.” 

When the carriage was rolling away and the handkerchiefs that fluttered 
him last greetings were all Salo could see from the distance, he rapidly 


brushed away a few tears. He had never felt so thoroughly at home anywhere 


in the world before. How happy he had been! The thought of going far away 
and possibly never coming back gave him a little pang of grief. 

When the children returned at noon from school they were still full of their 
vivid impression of Salo’s sudden appearance and departure. They were all 
anxious to tell their mother about it, because they knew that they could 
always count on her lively sympathy. One or the other of the children kept 
forgetting that the mother must not be sought and would absent-mindedly 
make an attempt to go upstairs, but they were always met by unexpected 
resistance. Lippo on his arrival home from school had posted himself there to 
see that his mother’s orders were strictly kept. He also had missed her 
desperately, but he had nevertheless remembered her injunctions and was 
quite certain that the others might forget and act contrary to her orders. 
Placing himself on the first step, he would hold any of his brothers or sisters 
with both hands when they came towards him as they dashed upstairs. When 
he cried out loudly, “We mustn’t do it, we mustn’t do it,” they ran away again, 
quite frightened, for his horrified shrieks might have penetrated into the sick- 
room. Kathy was the only one who appreciated Lippo’s worth. She had 
received orders to remind the children of the strict command, and she knew 
quite well from previous experiences that she could never have succeeded as 
effectively as he. Mäzli, meanwhile, was sitting at Apollonie’s table, gayly 
eating a snow-white milk-pudding which Apollonie knew so well how to 
prepare. Whenever Mazli came to a meal at her house, she always set this 
favorite dish before the child. 

The days when Mazli came for a visit here were happy days for Loneli. 
There was always something funny going on at meal-time, because Mäzli had 
so many amusing things to speak about. On those days she was never obliged 
to tell her grandmother exactly what lessons she had known in school and 
which she had not. Usually Apollonie was dreadfully anxious to hear how 
punctually she had fulfilled her duties, and she always chose lunch-time for 
that purpose because then no other affair interfered with talking. Beaming 
with joy, Loneli now sat beside Mäzli, who was telling uninterruptedly about 


Salo. She told them that he was friendlier and nicer than any boy she had ever 


seen, and she quoted Bruno, Mea and Kurt as saying exactly the same thing. 
Usually they disagreed on such points. Apollonie was quite absorbed in 
listening, too, and nodding her head once in a while, she seemed to say: “Yes, 
yes, I know that he couldn’t be called Salo for nothing.” This interesting 
subject of conversation kept her longer than usual to-day. 

“Suddenly she started up, quite frightened. Oh, is it possible? It is nearly 
one o’clock. Hurry up, Loneli, or you’ll be late for school. Mäzli, you and I 
have something to do, too, this afternoon. I shall take you on a walk and PI 
tell you where we are going as soon as we start.” 

As the dishes had to be washed first, Apollonie thought that Mäzli might 
go out to play in the garden. But Mäzli preferred to see the plates washed and 
dried and afterwards set in neat rows. After these tasks Apollonie put on a 
good apron, a beautiful neck-cloth, and after packing up several shirts, cloths 
and stockings into a large basket the two set out. 

“Where are we going?” Mäzli asked, inspecting the basket. “Who are you 
taking these things to?” 

“They belong to Mr. Trius,” replied Apollonie. “We are going all the way 
up to the castle, as far as the great iron door. When I pull the bell-knob, Mr. 
Trius comes and gets this basket. You’ll be able to peep in through the door 
till he comes back again with the empty basket.” 

“Can one look into the garden from there and see the big mignonette- 
bushes that mama liked so much?” Mäzli asked. 

“Yes, yes, the garden is there,” Apollonie replied with a profound sigh, 
“but the great rose and mignonette beds are gone. It would take a long time 
nowadays to find even a couple of the flowers.” 

“We could surely find them inside,” Mäzli said with great certainty. 

“But Mäzli, what are you thinking of? Nobody is allowed to go in. You 
see, Mr. Trius lets nobody either into the garden or into the castle,” Apollonie 
repeated with great emphasis. “I should have gone in long ago if he had let 
me. Oh, how I should have loved to go, and I know how badly needed I am. 


What a dreadful disorder all the rooms must be in! If I could only go a single 


„ 
! 


time to do the most necessary things!” Apollonie in her great trouble had 
quite forgotten that she was speaking to little Mäzli. 

“Why should you bring him so many shirts and stockings if he doesn’t let 
you in? Don’t bring him anything,” Mäzli cried out indignantly. 

“No, no, Mäzli. You see, these are his shirts and stockings, and I have only 
washed and mended them for him,” Apollonie explained. 

“Besides, Mr. Trius can’t do as he pleases. Do you see the open windows 
up there? No, you couldn’t see them from here. Well, up there lives a sick 
gentleman, a baron, who won’t let anybody come into the garden. He is the 
master there and can give orders, and people must not disobey him. Look, one 
can see the open windows quite plainly now.” 

“Can we see the bad baron, too?” asked Mäzli peeping up searchingly. 

“I did not say that he was bad, Mäzli, I only said that he can give orders,” 
Apollonie corrected. “And you can’t see him because he is lying sick in bed. 
Look, look! the fine, thick raspberry bushes used to be there.” Apollonie was 
pointing to wild-looking shrubs that were climbing up the castle incline. “Oh, 
how different it all used to be! Two splendid hedges used to run up there, then 
across and down again on the other side. Both girls and boys used to feast on 
them for whole days at a time, and there were always enough left for pots and 
pots full of jam. And now how terrible it all looks! Everything is growing 
wild. Nobody who has known the place the way I knew it could have ever 
thought that it would look like this.” 

Mäzli was not very deeply moved by the change. She had long been gazing 
at the high gate which was to be their destination and which they were 
nearing rapidly. 

“Does Mr. Trius take his big stick along when he comes down to the gate?” 
she asked, looking cautiously about her. 

“Yes, yes, he never goes about without it, Mäzli, but you need not be 
afraid,” Apollonie calmed her. “He won’t hurt you, and I should advise him 
not to. Look! there he comes already. He has been spying about, and nothing 


ever escapes him.” 


Mr. Trius was already standing at the gate with his stick and opened it. 
“That is fine,” he said, receiving the basket, and was in the act of closing the 
door again immediately. 

“No, no, Mr. Trius, don’t do that!” said Apollonie, restraining him. She 
had vigorously pushed back the door and posted herself firmly in the opening. 
“T always do my duty punctually and I like to do it because you belong to the 
castle. But you can at least let me have a word about the master’s health.” 

“The same,” was the reply. 

“The same; what does that mean?” Apollonie retorted. “Do you watch him 
while he sleeps? Are you cooking the right things for him? What does the 
master eat?” 

“Venison.” 

“What? How can you cook such things for him? Such rich and heavy meat 
for a sick man! What does the doctor say to that?” 

“Nothing.” 

“What, nothing? He certainly must say what his patient ought to eat. Who 
is his doctor? I hope a good one. I am afraid the master is not troubling much 
about it. Did you fetch the one from Sils? He is very careful, I know.” 

“No.” 

“Who do you have?” 

“No one.” 

Apollonie threw up her arms in violent agitation. “So the baron lies up 
there sick and lonely and nobody even fetches a doctor. Oh, if his mother 
knew this! That simply won’t do, and I am going in. Please let me in. The 
master won’t have to see me at all. All I want to do is to cook something 
strengthening for him. I shall only put his room in order, and if he happens to 
get up, I can make his bed. Oh, please let me in, Mr. Trius! You know that I'll 
do anything in the world for you. Please let me nurse the sick master!” 
Apollonie’s voice had grown supplicating. 

“Forbidden,” was the curt reply. 
“But I am no stranger here. I have served in this house for more than thirty 


years,” Apollonie went on eagerly. “I know what is needed and what the 


master ought to have. Things are not attended to at all, I fear, and indeed I 
know it. After all I am an old acquaintance, and I’ll only come an hour a day 
to do the most urgent task.” 

“Nobody is allowed to come,” Mr. Trius said again in his unchangeable, 
dry tone. It was all the same to him whether Apollonie begged or scolded. In 
her anxiety about the sick master she had forgotten everything else. 

“Where is the child?” she suddenly cried out in great anxiety. “Good 
gracious, where is she? She must have run into the garden.” 

Mr. Trius had suddenly grown more lively. Throwing the gate to with great 
violence, he turned the huge key before pulling it rapidly out. He realized that 
Apollonie was capable of doing anything in her excitement about the lost 
child. 

“Witch’s baggage!” he murmured angrily. Swinging his stick in a 
threatening way, he ran towards the castle. 

“Mr. Trius,” Apollonie screamed after him with all her might, “if you 
touch the child you will have to reckon with me, do you hear? Hold the stick 
down. She can’t help being frightened if she sees you.” 

But he had quickly been lost from view. While Apollonie and Mr. Trius 
had been absorbed in their violent altercation and had stared at each other, she 
in wild excitement and he in stiff immovability, Mäzli had slipped from 
between the two as swiftly as a little mouse. Then she had merrily wandered 
up towards the castle hoping that she would soon see the garden with the 
lovely flowers. But all she could see were wild bushes and stretches of grass 
with only the yellow sparkling flowers which grow in every common 
meadow. This was not what Mäzli had expected, so she went up to the terrace 
of the castle and looked about from there for the flower garden. At the end of 
the terrace where the little pine wood began she saw something that looked 
like fiery yellow flowers and quickly ran there. But instead of flowers she saw 
a lion skin shining in the sun. To see what was under the skin Mäzli came 
closer. A head was raised up and two sharp eyes were directed towards her. It 
was a man who had half raised himself on the long chair which was covered 


by the skin. As soon as she saw that it was a human being and not a lion, she 


came nearer and asked quite confidentially, “Do you happen to know where 


the beautiful old mignonette is, that mama saw in the garden here?” 





A WEAD WAS RAISED UP AND TWO SHARE BYES WERE DIRECTED TOWARDS HER 


“No,” the man answered curtly. 

“Maybe Mr. Trius knows, but one can’t ask him. Are you afraid of Mr. 
Trius, too?” Mazli asked. 

“No.” 

“But he always goes about with a big stick. Kurt has made a song about 
him where he tells everything that Mr. Trius does,” Mäzli chattered on. “It 
begins like this: 


Old Trius lives in our town, 
A haughty man is he, 


And every one that he can catch 


He beats right heartily. 


I don’t remember the rest, but it is quite long. But he wants to make a song 
about Salo now, because he is so awfully nice. He said it as soon as Salo went 
away today. We all like him, and Bruno said that if he made a stupid song he 
would tear it up.” 

“Is everybody here called Salo and Bruno?” the gentleman burst out 
angrily. 

“No, nobody except Bruno, you know; he is my big brother,” Mazli 
explained. “Salo only came yesterday and went away again to-day. But he did 
not want to go and we wanted to keep him. But he was not allowed to. If his 
sister is well again, she has to go away, too. But we don’t know her yet. Her 
name is Leonore.” 

“Who sent you here?” the gentleman ejaculated harshly. But Mäzli only 
looked at him in astonishment. 

“Nobody has sent me. Nobody knows where I am, not even Apollonie,” 
Mäzli began to explain. “I only ran away because Apollonie had to tell Mr. 
Trius so many things and I wanted to see the mignonette. I am visiting 
Apollonie because mama has to nurse Leonore, who is ill and can’t come 
down. Because I don’t obey Kathy very well and she has to cook, I spend the 
days with Apollonie. Oh, here he comes!” Mazli interrupted herself suddenly, 
for she was frightened. Coming close to her new acquaintance, as if to seek 
his protection, she whispered confidentially. “Oh, won’t you help me, please, 
if he tries to hurt me?” 

Mr. Trius was rushing towards them, holding out his stick in front like an 
emblem of his profession. The gentleman only made a light gesture with his 
hand, and Mr. Trius disappeared as he had come. 

“Won’t he hurt me if I come down to the door where he stands?” Mäzli 
asked. She retreated slightly from her protector, whom she had held tightly in 
her fear of the stick. 


“No,” he replied curtly, but his voice did not sound as severe as before, a 
fact which Mäzli noticed immediately. She was very grateful to him for 
chasing Mr. Trius away and she now felt desirous of doing him a service in 
return. 

“Do you always have to sit alone here all the time? Does no one come to 
see you?” she asked, full of sympathy. 

“No.” 

“Oh, then I must come to you another time and Pll keep you company,” 
Mazli said consolingly. “Does the bad baron never come down to you here?” 
she asked anxiously. 

“Where is he?” came a second question. 

“Don’t you know that?” Mäzli said in great surprise. “He is up there where 
the windows are open.” With this Mazli looked up, and walking close to the 
chair, whispered cautiously, “A sick baron lies up there. Apollonie says that 
he is not bad, but I know that one has to be afraid of him. Are you afraid of 
him?” 

“No.” 

“Then I won’t be afraid of him either,” Mäzli remarked, quite reassured. 
The gentleman who had chased away Mr. Trius so easily and was not afraid 
of the bad baron gave her all the confidence in the world. Under his protection 
she could face every danger. 

“PII go home now, but I’ll come soon again,” and with this Mäzli gave her 
hand in a most winning way. When she wanted to say good-bye she realized 
that she did not know either the gentleman’s name or title, so she stopped. 

“I am the Castle Steward,” said the gentleman, helping Mäzli. When the 
leave-taking was done Mäzli ran back towards the door. Sure enough, Mr. 
Trius was standing inside the portals and Apollonie on the outside, for the 
careful man had not opened them again. He thought that the excited woman 
might forcibly enter the garden in order to seek the child. 

“God be thanked that you are here again!” she cried when Mäzli came out. 
She quickly took her hand. Mr. Trius, after violently shutting the gate, had 


immediately turned his back upon the visitors. 


“T was simply frightened to death, Mäzli. How could you run away from 
me? I did not know where you had got to.” 

“You didn’t need to be so frightened,” Mäzli said with calm assurance. “I 
was with the Castle-Steward. I don’t need to be afraid of anything with him, 
not even of Mr. Trius.” 

“What, the Castle-Steward! What are you saying, Mazli? Who said it was 
the Steward?” Apollonie’s words were full of anxiety, as if Mäzli might be 
threatened with great danger. 

“He told me so himself. He was sitting all alone under a big tree. He sits 
there alone all the time. But I am going up to see him soon again,” Mazli 
informed her. 

“No, no, Mazli, what are you thinking of? You can’t do it if he has not told 
you to. I am sure Mr. Trius will see that you won’t get in there any more,” 
said Apollonie, and she was quite sure that Mazli’s plan would never succeed. 

But if Mazli ever made a discovery, she was not easily led away. 

“Yes, but he won’t be allowed to stop me,” she said a little scornfully. 

That evening Loneli was allowed to bring Mäzli home. She always loved 
to go to Mrs. Maxa’s house, because Kurt and Mea were her best friends. 
Loneli was always so friendly and obliging to everybody that the school 
children often asked her to deliver messages. This often took place in cases of 
estrangements when a third person was needed. Loneli had been asked after 
school to-day to give a message to Mea and she was glad of the chance to 
deliver it. 

Mea had sent a proposal of peace to Elvira through Loneli, for she hated 
the constant sulking of her friend and the unpleasant new manner she 
exhibited in turning her back upon her. Mea had twice before tried to be 
reconciled to the embittered Elvira, but unfortunately in vain. She did not dare 
to admit this to Kurt, who would not have approved of her behaviour but 
would have even made a horrible song about it. But one could always rely on 
Loneli, who was discreet. Mea, standing at the window, saw Loneli coming 


towards the house and ran down to meet her. 


“T have to tell you something terribly sad about Elvira,” Loneli said, quite 
downcast. 

“What is it? What is it?” Mea asked. 

“She doesn’t ever want to renew her friendship with you and she has asked 
me to tell you that. You may be sure that I should not tell you if I did not have 
to,” Loneli added, “because it makes me so sad.” 

Mea reflected a moment, wondering what she had really done. All she had 
been guilty of was accusing Elvira of an act of injustice. So all friendly 
feelings between them were to be withdrawn for all time as her punishment. 

“Elvira can sulk for the rest of eternity, if she wants to,” Mea said now 
without the slightest trace of sadness. Loneli was greatly surprised. “There are 
other people in this world besides her. I should have loved to tell Elvira who 
was staying with us. Never has anybody been so nice and pleased us so. I 
wish I could have told her who is here now, though we don’t know her yet; 
but Elvira keeps on turning her back on me. You see, Loneli, the nicest boy, 
about Bruno’s age, came to see us, and his sister is sick upstairs. We are not 
allowed to see her just yet, but I can hardly wait till she comes down. If she is 
as nice as her brother, she is the nicest child any of us have ever seen.” 

At this description Loneli’s vivacious eyes fairly gleamed with sympathy. 

“What is her name,” she asked expectantly. 

“Leonore,” Mea answered. 

“Oh,” Loneli immediately began, “my grandmother also knew a young 
lady called Leonore. She always says that that young lady was as lovely as an 
angel and that there could not be anybody in the world as wonderful as she.” 

“I am rather glad if Leonore is not like an angel, for she might not be my 
friend then,” Mea said quickly. “Elvira even, who certainly is not at all like an 
angel, has to break her friendship with me every few weeks.” 

“Maybe she does that because she is so little like an angel,” Loneli 
suggested. 

At this both children laughed. Often Loneli found exactly the right word to 
say which would throw light on the matter. Kurt always enjoyed these 


remarks of hers. 


At that moment shrieks of joy sounded from the house: “Mama is coming! 
Mama is coming!” 

Lippo, the watchman, had posted himself again on the stairs as soon as he 
had returned from school, and he had found ample work there. Kurt had again 
forgotten the command and had to be chased away, and even Bruno had made 
an attempt to quietly steal up to his mother. But all this had only brought 
horrified cries from the little boy. 

They had both meant no wrong whatever. All they had wanted was to 
quickly say a word to the mother through the open door. Nevertheless, Lippo 
had grown terribly wrought up about it. A firm command had been given, and 
they had tried to break it, so they all had been obliged to give way before his 
violent noise. 

A strange gentleman had come, too, who was half-way up the stairs with 
two leaps. But Lippo had grabbed the tails of his coat and, holding on to them 
with both hands, shrieked, “Nobody is allowed to go up. You must not go up.” 

Laughingly turning about, the gentleman said, “Just let me go, little one. I 
am allowed because I am the doctor. Your uncle told me where to go, so PI 
easily find my way. But I’ll make use of you some day, for you are a splendid 
sentinel.” 

When the doctor on his return found him still on the same spot, he called 
him a pillar of good order and told him that he would send for him if he 
should ever need a reliable watchman. 

Soon after, Lippo uttered sudden shouts of joy, for he saw his mother 
coming downstairs. What a surprise it was to see her when they had thought 
that she would be shut up for one or two days longer! 

“Mama is coming! Mama is coming!” 

All had heard his exclamations and Mea was the first to appear, pulling 
Loneli after her. Bruno came rushing from one side and Kurt from the other, 
and Mäzli shot like an arrow right into their midst. The mother found herself 
solidly surrounded. 

“Mama, just think—” 


“Oh, listen, mama!” 


“Oh, mama, I want to tell you—” 

“Do you know, mama?” 

This came from all sides and all at once. 

“To-morrow, children, to-morrow,” said the mother. “We must be very 
happy that we can see each other so soon again. I wanted to send one of you 
to Apollonie, but Iam glad to see you here, Loneli.” 

Mrs. Maxa now told Loneli the message she was to take to her 
grandmother. The doctor had just been there and had found Leonore much 
better already. As her fever had gone down, he feared no serious illness. 
Leonore was to spend several more days in bed and therefore she was to have 
a nurse who could also take care of her at night-time. For this nobody better 
than grandmother Apollonie could be found, and Mrs. Maxa would be so glad 
for her patient’s and her own sake if she could arrange to come to the house 
for several days and nights. She told Loneli to tell her grandmother that the 
little girl was named Leonore and that Mrs. Maxa was quite sure she would 
not be hard to take care of. 

The mother would not allow herself to be detained any longer. To all the 
questions which stormed in upon her she only had one answer: “To-morrow, 
children, to-morrow.” Then she disappeared again into the sick room. 

“Please tell me what she is like, when you have seen her. I am so curious,” 
said Loneli, taking leave, and Mea promised to give the sympathetic Loneli a 
full report of everything. 

Next morning extremely early Apollonie appeared at Mrs. Maxa’s house. 
As the door was not open yet, she knocked quietly and after a while Kathy 
appeared with heavy, sleepy eyes. 

“Why should anybody rush about at this early hour,” she said a little 
angrily. It did not suit her at all that Apollonie should have found out what a 
short time she had been astir. 

“I begin my day at this hour,” said Apollonie, “and there is no need for me 
to rush about. I can leave that to those who get up late. I have come to take 
Mrs. Rector’s place in the sick room.” 


“She hasn’t even called yet,” Kathy flung out. 


“So much the better, then I have at least not come too late. I can find some 
work everywhere,” and with this Apollonie entered the living room and began 
to set it in order. 

Kathy did not hinder her and, to show her gratitude, attempted to start a 
little conversation. But Apollonie was not in the mood for that. She was solely 
filled by the question who the sick Leonore was that she was going to nurse. 
Could it be possible? 

That moment a bell sounded from upstairs, and Apollonie obeyed the call. 
Mrs. Maxa, opening the door, let her enter. Wide awake, Leonore was sitting 
up in bed. Her thick, curly hair was falling far down below her shoulders, and 
her dark, solemn eyes were gazing with surprise at Apollonie. The latter 
looked immovably at the little girl, while tears were coursing down her 
cheeks. 

“Oh, oh,” she said, as soon as she was able to control her emotion, “one 
does not need to ask where our little Leonore comes from. It seems to me as if 
old times had come back again. Yes, she looked exactly like that when she 
came to the castle; only she was not quite so pale.” 

“Leonore,” Mrs. Maxa said, “Mrs. Apollonie has known both your father 
and mother very well. So I thought that you would like to have her for a 
nurse.” 

“Certainly,” Leonore replied happily, while she stretched out her hand in a 
friendly manner towards Apollonie. “Won’t you tell me everything you know 
about them?” Apollonie was only too glad to do that, but in her agitation she 
had first to wipe her eyes. 

There was no end to the children’s enthusiasm when they found that their 
mother was to be their own again. The unaccustomed separation had seemed 
much longer and harder to bear than they had imagined, but it was all over 
now, she was back and would be theirs now for all time to come. 

Bruno suggested that they should divide up their mother’s time between 
them to-day. This would make it possible for all to get her hearing separately. 
In all this time a great deal of matter had accumulated which was crying to be 


heard. If they were all to talk to her at once, as had happened several times 


before, no one would have any satisfaction, as she might not even be able to 
understand them. So it was settled that every child should have their mother 
alone for an hour, and they were to take their turns according to age. 

“So of course the first hour after school from eleven till twelve belongs to 
me,” was Bruno’s statement. 

“From one till two I shall have my turn,” Mea cried out. She was counting 
on asking her mother so many questions that they might easily take three 
hours. She had no communications to make but she was terribly eager to hear 
all about Leonore. 

“T’ll get the time between four and five o’clock,” said Kurt. This term 
suited him exactly, as he had a secret hope of prolonging it somewhat. The 
two little ones were to have the remaining time before supper, and Kurt 
thought that they could not have very much to tell, whereas he was in need of 
a great deal of advice. 

The mother had been quite certain that Bruno in his interview with her 
would make a last, desperate effort to escape having to live with the Knippel 
boys. What was her surprise when she found that this had been entirely 
pushed into the background by his lively sympathy in Salo’s destiny. 

Bruno’s thoughts were constantly occupied by the thought that his new, 
charming friend stood entirely alone in the world. As Salo had no one who 
could help him to find a home, Bruno hoped that his mother would be able to 
give him some advice. He felt sure that she would gladly do this, for she 
loved both children tenderly, as she had formerly loved their parents. 

The boy had been absolutely right when he supposed that Mrs. Maxa 
would be glad to help them, but she had to tell Bruno frankly that there was 
no advice she was able to give. She had no authority over the children and 
could therefore do nothing, as everything depended on Salo’s early 
completion of his studies so that he could choose an occupation. This would 
have to be settled by the gentleman of whom Salo had spoken. He was 
probably a relation of their mother’s who had undertaken the care of the 
children. 


Bruno was terribly cast down when he heard this. When his mother did not 
give him help and counsel right away, she usually gave him some hope by 
saying, “We shall see.” As she had not said this to-day, he felt certain that 
nothing could be done. But the mother’s unhappy face showed to Bruno that 
her disability did not come from a lack of sympathy, and that it pained her 
very much that she could do nothing. 

When Bruno came out of the room he was very silent and sadder than he 
had ever been in his life. 

Mea, on the contrary, came skipping out from her interview. Her mother 
had told her that Leonore was charming, refined and modest, besides being 
extremely grateful for every little favor. But what thrilled Mea beyond 
everything was that Leonore had repeatedly told her mother how much she 
looked forward to meeting her, because the two were of an age. Leonore’s 
only fear was that Mea might find her rather tiresome. All the girls in the 
boarding school had always accused her of that, for she was often terribly 
unhappy, and she could not help it. Mea was more eager than ever now to 
meet Leonore, for she was already filled with a warm love for the sick child. 
She could talk and think of practically nothing but Leonore. 

“T certainly have to make a song about this violent new friendship,” Kurt 
said in the evening, when Mea had urged more than once, “Oh, mother, I hope 
you won’t let Leonore go as soon as she can come down and the doctor says 
she is well; otherwise we shall barely be able to become acquainted.” 

Mea flared like a rocket at her brother’s suggestion, crying violently, 
“Indeed you won’t, Kurt.” 

“Mea, Mea,” the mother admonished her, “I propose to do all I can to keep 
Leonore here as long as possible, but—” 

“But, Mea, she might be put to flight with fear and never be seen again if 
you attack your poor brothers in such a way,” Kurt quickly concluded the 
mother’s sentence. 

Mea had to laugh over this speech, which little resembled her mother’s 
style of talking. 


“My dear Kurt,” she said, “I am quite able to complete a sentence without 
your assistance. I wanted to say that I should not be able to do very much, 
because the ladies will take Leonore when it suits them best. I have to admit, 
however, that there was some truth in Kurt’s reply. Leonore has such a 
delicate, refined nature that it might frighten her to see you carried away by 
such passion, Mea.” 

When the doctor came back again in two days he was surprised at the 
improved condition of his little patient. “If she was not so very young,” the 
doctor said to Mrs. Maxa while she accompanied him out of the room, “I 
should say that her illness came largely from some hidden sorrow and inner 
suffering. She has apparently been able to shake it off in the good care and 
affectionate treatment she is getting here. But I can scarcely believe this of a 
child.” 

When Mrs. Maxa asked him how soon Leonore could leave the room and 
spend the day with her very active children, he answered, “She can do it from 
to-morrow on. Nothing can possibly refresh her more than some lively 
playmates.” 

With this he took his leave. Going downstairs, he met Apollonie, who was 
just coming up with a supper-tray laden with delicate dishes for the sick child. 

“That is right,” said the doctor; “it gives one an appetite only to look at it.” 

“Yes, the poor child eats like a little bird,” said Apollonie; “but Mrs. 
Rector says that there must be things to choose from in order to tempt her. 
How is she getting along, doctor? Do you think she’ll get well again? Isn’t 
she just like a little angel?” 

“That is hard for me to say, as I do not know any angels,” he said smiling, 
“but she might be for all I know. I am sure that she will get well with careful 
nursing, and you are sure to see to that, Mrs. Apollonie. You seem to think 
that in being given care of the child you have drawn the big prize in the 
lottery.” 

“Indeed I have. I really have,” she cried after him. 

No event had ever been looked forward to with such great suspense in Mrs. 


Maxa’s house as the appearance of Leonore. As soon as all the children were 


home from school the next morning, their mother fetched her down. The three 
older ones were standing expectantly together in a little group, while the two 
smaller ones had placed themselves with wide-open eyes near the door. 
Leonore, entering, greeted one after the other in such an engaging, 
confidential way that she made them feel as if they were old friends. She 
loved their mother so much and had been so closely drawn to her that she was 
fond of the children before she had even seen them. This pleased them 
tremendously, for they had expected Leonore to be very different from 
themselves and had been rather afraid of her. As soon as they saw her, they 
felt that they might each be special friends with their charming guest. Leonore 
found herself surrounded by them all in a corner of the sofa. As she did not 
look at all strong yet, the mother had led her there. Leonore tried to answer all 
the questions, listen to all the projects and information which were showered 
upon her, while her eyes danced with merriment. These unusual surroundings 
made Leonore so happy that her face became quite rosy. Mea had been 
already completed in her mind a plan which, if it succeeded, would make it 
possible for her to have Leonore to herself sometimes. Since all her brothers 
and sisters liked the visitor so much, it was not easy to get her off alone. If 
only her mother would sanction the plan! That day Mea had to set the table, 
and when lunch time had come, she quickly ran to her mother to ask her if she 
might take Apollonie’s place in Leonore’s room, and to her great delight she 
willingly consented. Mea told her she would only be too glad to wait on 
Leonore at night if she could but be with her. Leonore really needed no more 
special care, and in case of an emergency Mea could easily run down to fetch 
her mother. 

“Leonore will mean more to you than she will ever realize,” the mother 
concluded, “and I feel very gratified if you can do something for her, too.” 

Mrs. Maxa then informed Apollonie of the new plan, and she felt sure that 
the latter would be glad to get home again. 

“I do everything in my power for that angel,” she exclaimed. “I should go 


to live in the desert if only I could procure a home for her.” 


After dinner she went to Leonore to say good-bye, and the child pressed 
her hand most warmly, thanking her for the good care she had received. 

“T shall never forget how kind you have been, Apollonie,” she said heartily. 
“T shall come to see you as soon as I am allowed to go. I hope that we shall 
see each other very often.” 

“Oh, yes, I hope so! Please ask Mrs. Rector to let you come to me as often 
as possible,” said Apollonie before leaving. 

Leonore now told the children that Apollonie had very vividly described to 
her the lovely home of her parents and the wonderful life in the castle. She 
had said frankly that she would never desire such a fine home, if only Salo 
and she could call a little house their own, so the good-hearted Apollonie had 
suggested that they might live with her. She could easily let them have the 
whole cottage with the exception of a tiny chamber. She could wait on them, 
and what more could they desire? Leonore had felt that this would be better 
than anything she had dreamed of, as she could come over to Mrs. Maxa and 
her children as often as she pleased. How happy Salo would be if she wrote 
him about it. 

“Yes, you can,” Mäzli declared. “Her house is a lovely place to live in. 
Loneli is there, who does everything one wants her to, and Apollonie always 
cooks what one likes best.” 

Kurt made a little enigmatical remark to Mäzli about her greed, but before 
she could have it explained to her, the mother turned to Leonore. 

“T do not want you to be deluded by this thought, dear child,” she said, “for 
that might only bring you disappointment. As soon as you are well, you can 
walk to Apollonie’s cottage and then you will see what a tiny place it is. The 
great obstacle of Salo’s studies would not be put aside in that way, either, for 
he could not join you there for years.” 

“Oh, I was thinking all the time how lovely it would be to live with 
Apollonie! It would be so wonderful — I could live with her there and Salo 
could come to us in the holidays till he is through with his studies. Then we 
could both settle here in the neighborhood.” 


Leonore had been counting on this new scheme and she looked up at Mrs. 
Maxa as if she longed for her consent. As Mrs. Maxa did not have the heart to 
shatter the child’s hopes completely, she decided to let the matter rest for the 
present. As soon as they could visit Apollonie, Leonore could judge for 
herself how impossible the plan was. 

Leonore’s eyes were usually very sad, but occasionally she would look 
quite merry, and it was so that she appeared that evening when the children 
were surrounding her on all sides. When each had to tell her so much and 
tried to be nearest her, she experienced the feeling that she had come to a 
family to which she really belonged. Each of the children had founded a 
special relation with Leonore. Bruno saw himself as her protector and adviser, 
and as her brother’s close friend he meant to keep an active watch over her. 
Mea, whose thoughts had been completely absorbed for days in her new 
friend, brought her all the warmth of a heart which craved friendship 
passionately. Kurt had made it his duty to cheer up the rather melancholy 
child as much as was in his power. Lippo, still filled a little with his post of 
sentinel, always came close to her as if he still needed to watch over her. 
Mäzli was of the firm opinion that she had to entertain the guest, so she would 
relate fragments of funny things she knew, passing from one to another. In 
this way Leonore got to hear of the Knippel family. The time passed so 
quickly that loud laments were heard when the mother announced that it was 
time for Leonore to retire. She did not want her strength to be overtaxed on 
her first day out of bed. 

“We shall have many more days after this when we can be together,” she 
added. “Let us be glad of that.” 

“There might not be so many, for I feel quite well already,” Leonore said 
with a sigh. 

Mrs. Maxa smiled. 

“We must thank God for that. But you need to get strong, and I hope that 
you may find the needed recreation and change here.” Then she accompanied 
the two girls up to their room at the top of the house. As Mea was to be 


Leonore’s sole nurse from now on, Mrs. Maxa wanted to reassure herself that 


nothing was missing. It was in Mea’s nature to endow every new friend with 
marvellous qualities. Her imagination was always as active as her heart, 
which she gave unreservedly on such occasions. Unfortunately Mea suffered 
many disappointments in that way, because on nearer acquaintance her friends 
very seldom came up to her expectations. She always tried hard to hold on to 
the original image, even if it did not in the least coincide with what her 
friends proved to be in reality and this brought on numberless fights with 
Kurt, who, with his usual shrewdness, could not help revealing to her the real 
state of affairs. This always disillusioned her finally, for it was hard to deny 
his proofs. Whenever another girl woke a passionate love in her, she was 
bound to expect something unusual from her. 

A week had passed since Leonore had spent her first day as convalescent 
among the family. As Mea had the privilege of being in the closest, most 
intimate contact with her new friend in the late evening hours, she was in a 
state of perfect bliss. Every moment of the day that she was home she tried to 
be at Leonore’s side and in her walks to and from school there existed for her 
no other subject of conversation than Leonore. 

It was quite unusual that Kurt had not produced a rhyme about her great 
devotion. He had not once said: “Things will be different after a while.” 
Brother and sister this time were entirely of one opinion about her: it even 
seemed as if Kurt himself had caught a touch of the friendship fever, as he 
used to call Mea’s great devotion. 

Apparently Bruno was of the same opinion, too. In all his free hours he 
used to sit in a corner of the room with his books, paying no attention to 
anything else, but since Leonore had come he always joined the merry group 
and generally had something to relate or to show for Leonore’s entertainment. 
This he did in a quiet, gentler manner, such that it seemed as if he would 
hardly have behaved otherwise. 

Lippo felt so comfortable in Leonore’s presence that he always kept as 
close to her as possible. Even when he told his experiences at great length, 
she never became impatient, but encouraged him to go on when his brothers 


and sisters made sarcastic remarks about him. 


From time to time he would confidentially say to her: “Just stay with us 
always, Leonore. You are at home here now, even if you have no home 
anywhere else.” This was uttered in a spirit of utter conviction, as the little 
boy had heard it from her own lips and was sure that this would be the best 
for them all. 

Leonore blushed a deep scarlet at these words, as if Lippo had pronounced 
a thought she did not dare to foster in her own heart. Once his mother had 
noticed this, so she told Lippo one evening, not to say this again. As it was 
impossible to keep Leonore, it was much better not to speak of it, as it only 
gave her pain. As this was a firm command, Lippo obeyed faithfully. He kept 
on, however, showing Leonore that he loved to be with her. 

Mäzli’s love for Leonore showed itself more than anything in a wish to 
lend her a helping; hand in many things which the little girl felt her lovely 
friend stood in need of. She had seen quite plainly that Leonore often became 
very sad when everyone else about her was laughing and she herself had been 
quite bright a moment before. But Mäzli knew how she was going to help. 
She meant to tell Apollonie how to fit up her cottage for Leonore and Salo, 
who, she hoped, would spend his holidays there, too. She meant to 
superintend these preparations herself and to have it all fixed as daintily as 
possible. 

By this time Mea’s new friend was adored by the whole family, and they 
showed it by doing all in their power for her. They had agreed that she 
differed absolutely from Mea’s former friends. They could not analyze 
wherein lay the charm which pervaded her whole personality. The children 
had never known anybody who was so polite towards everyone, including 
Kathy, who only spoke affectionate, tender words, and always seemed so 
grateful when others were kind to her. This spirit was something new and 
extremely delightful. They had to admit to themselves that they wished 
everybody would act in such a way, as this would do away forever with the 
fights and altercations that had always arisen between them, and for which 
they were afterwards always sorry. The only thing they would have been glad 


to change in Leonore were her sudden fits of gloom, which affected them all. 


Leonore tried very hard to fight these depressing thoughts, but they went so 
deep that she seldom succeeded. Their mother consoled them by saying that 
Leonore would get stronger as soon as she could take walks with them in the 
woods and meadows, and that feelings which now weighed on her would then 
seem lighter. 

A few days later the children, including Leonore, came back with rosy 
cheeks and glowing eyes from their first walk to the surrounding hills. The 
fresh mountain breeze had exhilarated them so much that the feeling of well- 
being was laughing from their young faces. Even Leonore’s cheeks, that were 
usually so pale, were faintly tinged with a rosy hue. The mother stepped out 
of the garden into the road in order to welcome the children. 

“Oh,” she cried out joyfully. “This first walk has been splendid. Leonore 
looks like a fresh apple-blossom.” 

Taking her hand with great tenderness between her own, she gazed at her 
very closely in order to rejoice over the rosy color on the child’s delicate face. 
That moment a beggar-woman approached, holding by each hand a little girl. 
The children’s clothes were so ragged that their little bodies were scarcely 
covered. 

Looking at Mrs. Maxa, the beggar-woman said, “Yes, yes, children can 
make one happy enough when one has a home. You are a fortunate lady to 
have a good roof for your own. It would be better for two such homeless ones 
as these not to exist! They are sure to remain homeless all their lives, and that 
is the saddest thing of all.” 

With that she stretched out her hand, for Mrs. Maxa was looking at her 
intently. Leonore had quickly taken off her shawl and jacket. 

“May I give it to them?” she asked Mrs. Maxa in a low voice. 

The beggar-woman had already noticed the girl’s gesture and stretched out 
her hands in her direction. 

“T am glad, young lady, that you have pity for these homeless ones, even if 
you do not know what that means. God bless you!” 

Leonore looked imploringly into Mrs. Maxa’s face. The latter nodded, as it 


was too late now to explain to Leonore what action would have been better. 


She made up her mind to do it afterwards for similar occasions. With many 
words the poor woman thanked her for the gift. She was very anxious to kiss 
the young lady’s hand for the two garments, but Leonore had immediately run 
away. Mea followed and found Leonore, who had been so merry on the walk, 
sitting in her sofa-corner, crying bitterly with her head between her hands. 

“What is the matter, Leonore? Why do you cry so terribly?” Mea, asked, 
quite frightened. 

She could not answer at once. The mother and the other children had come 
in, too, and now they all surrounded the sobbing girl in great amazement and 
sympathy. 

“That is the way I am,” she said at last, sobbing aloud, “I am homeless like 
them. Anyone who is homeless has to remain so always, and it is terrible. 
That is what the woman said, and I believe her. How should one find a home 
if one can’t look for one?” 

Leonore had never before broken out into such passionate grief. Mrs. 
Maxa looked at her very sorrowfully. 

“She is a real Wallerstätten at the bottom of her heart,” she said to herself. 
“That will mean more struggles for her than I thought.” 

At a sign from her the children plainly understood that she asked them to 
go into the garden for a little while. Sitting down beside Leonore, she took her 
hand between her own and waited till the violent outbreak had ceased. 

Then she said tenderly: “Oh, Leonore, don’t you remember what you told 
me once when you were ill and I was sitting on your bed? You told me that 
you found a song among your mother’s music which always comforted you 
when you seemed to lose courage and confidence in God. You said that it 
always made you feel that He was not forgetting you and your brother, and 
that he is looking after you in whatever way is best for you, even if you can’t 
recognize it now. Have you forgotten this? Can you tell me your favorite 
verse in it?” 


“Oh, yes, I can,” said Leonore, “it is the verse: 


God, who disposest all things well, 
I want but what thou givest me, 
Oh how can we thine acts foretell, 


When Thou art far more wise than we? 


“Yes, I always feel better when I think of that,” Leonore added after a time 
in a totally changed voice. “It makes me happy because I know that God can 
do for us what Salo and I can’t do for ourselves. But when everything stays 
the same for so long and there is no prospect of any change, it is so hard to 
keep this faith. If we can’t do anything for ourselves, it seems as if everything 
would have to be that way. The woman said that if anybody is homeless once, 
he has to remain that way for the rest of his life.” 

“No, no, Leonore,” Mrs. Maxa answered, “you must not take a chance 
word seriously. The poor woman only said it because she saw no immediate 
help for her children. It is not true at all. Of course you can’t look ahead into 
your future, but you can ask God to give you full confidence in Him. Then 
you can leave it all to Him, and the sense of His protection will make you 
calmer. It will also keep you from making uncertain plans, which might only 
bring fresh disappointments.” 

Leonore had attentively followed every word Mrs. Maxa had uttered. 
Looking thoughtfully in front of her for a moment, she said, “Aunt Maxa” — 
this was the mode of address she had long ago been granted— “don’t you 
want me to think of Apollonie’s cottage either? Shall we have a 
disappointment, if I hope that we can find a home there?” 

“Yes, my dear child. It is entirely out of the question for you and your 
brother to live there. I should not tell you this if I were not absolutely certain, 
and you can imagine that I should not shatter such a hope if I did not have to.” 

It hurt Mrs. Maxa very much to say this, but she found it necessary. She 


knew that Apollonie in her measureless love and admiration would never be 


able to refuse a single one of Leonore’s wishes, even if it meant the 
impossible. 

“T shall not think about it any more then,” said Leonore, embracing Mrs. 
Maxa with utter confidence, “and I shall be glad now that I can still remain 
with you.” 

Later that evening when the children were all together and Leonore had 
conquered her grief for that day, a letter came for their mother from Hanover. 
She had informed the ladies of Leonore’s complete recovery and had added 
that the doctor thought it necessary for the child to enjoy the strengthening 
mountain air for a while longer. She herself had no other wish than to keep 
Leonore in her house as long as possible. The ladies’ answer was full of warm 
thanks for her great help in their embarrassing situation. They were very glad 
to accept her great kindness for two more weeks, after which one of them 
would come to fetch Leonore home. 

Mrs. Maxa glanced with a heavy heart at the child to whom she had grown 
as devoted as to her own. She felt dreadfully sad at the thought of letting her 
go away so soon. The worst of it was that she knew the ladies’ abode had 
never really meant a home for poor Leonore. It only doubled her grief to 
know how hard it would be for the child to leave her, but as she had no right 
over her, she could do nothing. The only thing she could plan was to ask the 
ladies to let her have Leonore sometimes during the summer holidays. She 
decided not to dampen the children’s good spirits that evening with the 


discouraging news in the letter. 


CHAPTER VIII. MÄZLI PAYS VISITS 


WHENEVER MAZLI FOUND the time heavy on her hands, she would 
suddenly remember people who might want to see her. She had been 
extremely occupied all these days entertaining Leonore, as during school 
hours she had been the older girl’s sole companion. Her brothers and sisters 
were now home for a holiday and constantly surrounded Leonore. Finding 
herself without her usual employment, Mazli ran after her mother on the 
morning of the holiday and kept on saying, “I must go to see Apollonie. I am 
sure Loneli is sad that I have not been to see her so long,” until her mother 
finally gave her permission to go that afternoon. 

On her way to Apollonie Mäzli had been struck by an idea which occupied 
her very much. She arrived at the cottage of her old friend and sat down 
beside Loneli, who was not in the least sad, but looked about her with the 
merriest eyes. “I must go see the Castle-Steward to-day,” she said quickly. “I 
promised it but I forgot about it.” 

“No, no, Mäzli,” Apollonie said evasively, “we have lots of other things to 
do. We have to see if the plums are getting ripe on the tree in the corner of the 
garden, and after that you must see the chickens. Just think, Mäzli, they have 
little chicks, and you will have to see them. I am sure you won’t ever want to 
leave them.” 

“Oh, yes, when I have seen them I must go to the Castle-Steward because I 
promised to,” Mäzli replied. 

“I am sure he has forgotten all about it and does not remember you any 
more,” Apollonie said, trying to ward Mäzli off from her design. “Does your 
mama know that you mean to go to the castle?” 

“No, because I only thought of it on my way here,” Mäzli assured her old 
friend. “But one must always keep a promise; Kurt told me that.” 


“Mr. Trius won’t even let you in,” Apollonie protested. 


“Certainly! He has to. I know the Castle-Steward well, and he is not in the 
least afraid of Mr. Trius; I have noticed that,” said Mäzli, firmly holding to 
her resolution. 

Apollonie realized that words would do no good and resolved to entertain 
Mäzli so well with the little chickens and other things that it would finally be 
too late for her to go to the castle. Mäzli inspected the tiny chickens and the 
ripening plums with great enjoyment, but as this had barely taken any time at 
all, she soon said resolutely, “I have to go now because it is late. If you would 
like to stay home, Loneli can come with me. I am sure we can easily find the 
way.” 

“What are you dreaming of, Mäzli?” Apollonie cried out. “How do you 
think Mr. Trius would receive you if you ask him to let you in, I should like to 
know? You’ll find out something you won’t like, I am afraid. No, no, this 
can’t be. If you insist on going, I had better go along.” 

Apollonie went indoors to get ready for the walk, as she always put on 
better clothes whenever she mounted to the castle, despite the fact that she 
might not see anyone. Loneli was extremely eager to have a chance to find 
out who was the Castle-Steward whom Mäzli had promised to visit. She had 
tried to persuade her grandmother to let her go with Mäzli, in which case her 
mother would not need to change her clothes, But the latter would not even 
hear of it, remarking, “You can sit on the bench under the pear tree with your 
knitting in the meantime, and you can sing a song. We are sure to be back 
again in a little while.” 

Soon they started off, Apollonie firmly holding Mazli’s hand. Mr. Trius 
appeared at the door before they even had time to ring; it seemed as if the 
man really had his eyes on everything. Throwing a furious glance at Mäzli, he 
opened the door before Apollonie had said a word. But he had taken great 
care to leave a crack which would only allow a little person like Mäzli to slip 
through without sticking fast in the opening. Mäzli wriggled through and 
started to run away. The next moment the door was closed again. “Do you 
think I intend to squeeze myself through, too? You do not need to bolt it, Mr. 


Trius,” Apollonie said, much offended. “It is not necessary to cut off the child 


from me like that, so that I don’t even know where she is going. I am taking 
care of her, remember. Won’t you please let me in, for I want to watch her, 
that is all.” 

“Forbidden,” said Mr. Trius. 

“Why did you let the child in?” 

“T was ordered to.” 

“What? You were ordered to? By the master?” cried out Apollonie. “Oh, 
Mr. Trius, how could he let the child go in and walk about the garden while 
his old servant is kept out? She ought to be in there looking after things. I am 
sure you have never told him how I have come to you, come again and again 
and have begged you to admit me. I want to put things into their old order and 
you don’t want me to. You don’t even know, apparently, which bed he has and 
if his pillows are properly covered. You said so yourself. I am sure that the 
good old Baroness would have no peace in her grave if she knew all this. And 
this is all your fault. I can clearly see that. I can tell you one thing, though! If 
you refuse to give my messages to the master as I have begged and begged 
you to so often, I’Il find another way. P1 write a letter.” 

“Won’t help.” 

“What won’t help? How can you know that? You won’t know what’s in the 
letter. I suppose the Baron still reads his own letters,” Apollonie eagerly went 
on. 

“He receives no letters from these parts.” 

This was a terrible blow for Apollonie, to whom this new thought had 
given great confidence. She therefore decided to say nothing more and quietly 
watched Mr. Trius as he walked up and down inside the garden. 

Mazli in the meantime had eagerly pursued her way and was soon up on 
the terrace. Glancing about from there, she saw the gentleman again, stretched 
out in the shadow of the pine tree, as she had seen him first, and the glinting 
cover was lying again on his knees. Mäzli ran over to him. 

“How do you do, Mr. Castle-Steward? Are you angry with me because I 
have not come for so long?” she called out to him from a distance, and a 


moment later she was by his side. “It was only on account of Leonore,” Mäzli 


continued. “I should otherwise have come ages ago. But when the others are 
all in school she can’t be left alone. So I stay with her and I like to do it 
because she is so nice. Everybody likes Leonore, everybody likes her terribly; 
Kurt and Bruno, too. They stay home all the time now because Leonore is 
with us. You ought to know how nice she is. You would like her dreadfully 
right away.” 

“Do you think so?” said the gentleman, while something like a smile 
played about his lips. “Is it your sister?” 

“My sister? No, indeed,” Mäzli said, quite astonished at his error. “She is 
Salo’s sister, the boy who was with us and who had to go back to Hanover. 
She has to go back to Hanover, too, as soon as she is well, and mama always 
gets very sad when she talks about it. But Mea gets sadder still and even cries. 
Leonore hates to leave us, but she has to. She cried dreadfully once because 
she can never, never have a home. As long as she lives she’ll have to be 
homeless. The beggar-woman who came with the two ragged children said 
that. They were homeless, and Leonore said afterwards, ‘I am that way, too,’ 
and then she cried terribly, and we were sent out into the garden. She might 
have cried still more if she had thought about our having a home with a mama 
while she has none. She has no papa or anybody. But you must not think that 
she is a homeless child with a torn dress; she looks quite different. Maybe she 
can find a home in Apollonie’s little house under the hill. Then Salo can come 
home to her in the holidays. But mama does not think that this can be. But 
Leonore wants it ever so much. I must bring her to you one day.” 

“Who are you, child? What is your name,” asked the gentleman abruptly. 

Mazli looked at him in astonishment. 

“T am Mäzli,” she said, “and mama has the same name as I have. But they 
don’t call her that. Some people call her Mrs. Rector, some mama, and Uncle 
Philip says Maxa to her and Leonore calls her Aunt Maxa.” 

“Is your father the rector of Nolla?” the gentleman asked. 

“He has been in heaven a long while, and he was in heaven before we 
came here, but mama wanted to come back to Nolla because this was her 


home. We don’t live in the rectory now, but where there is a garden with lots 


of paths, and where the big currant-bushes are in the corners, here and here 
and here.” Mäzli traced the position of the bushes exactly on the lionskin. The 
castle-steward, leaning back in his chair, said nothing more. “Do you find it 
very tiresome here?” Mäzli asked sympathetically. 

“Yes, I do,” was the answer. 

“Have you no picture-book” 

“No.” 

“Oh, I'll bring you one, as soon as I come again. And then — but perhaps 
you have a headache?” Mäzli interrupted herself. “When my mama wrinkles 
up her forehead the way you do she always has a headache, and one must get 
her some cold water to make it better. Pll quickly get some,” and the next 
instant Mäzli was gone. 

“Come back, child!” the gentleman called after her. “There is nobody in 
the castle, and you won’t find any.” 

It seemed strange to Mäzli that there should be nobody to bring water to 
the Castle-Steward. 

“TI find somebody for him,” she said, eagerly running down the incline to 
the door, in whose vicinity Mr. Trius was wandering up and down. 

“You are to go up to the Castle-Steward at once,” she said standing still in 
front of him, “and you are to bring him some cold water, because he has a 
headache. But very quickly.” 

Mr. Trius glanced at Mäzli in an infuriated way as if to say: “How do you 
dare to come to me like this?” Then throwing the door wide open he growled 
like a cross bear: “Out of here first, so I can close it.” After Mäzli had slipped 
out he banged the big door with all his might so that the hinges rattled. 
Turning the monstrous key twice in the lock, he also bolted it with a 
vengeance. By this he meant to show that no one could easily go in again at 
his pleasure. 

Apollonie, who had been sitting down in the shade not far from the door 
now went up to Mäzli and said, “You stayed there a long time. What did the 


gentleman say?” 


“Very little, but I told him a lot,” Mäzli said. “He has a headache, 
Apollonie, and just think! nobody ever brings him any water, and Mr. Trius 
even turns the key and bolts the door before he goes to him.” 

Apollonie broke out into such lamentations and complaints after these 
words that Mäzli could not bear it. 

“But he has the water long ago, Apollonie. I am sure Mr. Trius gave it to 
him. Please don’t go on so,” she said a trifle impatiently. But this was only oil 
poured on the flames. 

“Yes, no one knows what he does and what he doesn’t do,” Apollonie 
lamented, louder than ever. “The poor master is sick, and all his servant does 
is to stumble about the place, not asking after his needs and letting everything 
go to rack and ruin. Not a cabbage-head or a pea-plant is to be seen. Not one 
strawberry or raspberry, no golden apricots on the wall or a single little dainty 
peach. The disorder everywhere is frightful. When I think how wonderfully it 
used to be managed by the Baroness!” Apollonie kept on wiping her eyes 
because present conditions worried her dreadfully. “You can’t understand it, 
Mäzli,” she continued, when she had calmed down a trifle. “You see, child, I 
should be glad to give a finger of my right hand if I could go up there one day 
a week in order to arrange things for the master as they should be and fix the 
garden and the vegetables. The stuff the old soldier is giving him to eat is 
perfectly horrid, I know.” 

Mäzli hated to hear complaints, so she always looked for a remedy. 

“You don’t need to be so unhappy,” she said. “Just cook some nice milk- 
pudding for him and Pll take it up to him. Then he’ll have something good to 
eat, something much better than vegetables; oh, yes, a thousand times better.” 

“You little innocent! Oh, when I think of forty years ago!” Apollonie cried 
out, but she complained no further. Mäzli’s answers had clearly given her the 
conviction that the child could not possibly understand the difficult situation 
she was in. 

Mäzli chattered gaily by Apollonie’s side, and as soon as she reached 
home, wanted to tell her mother what had happened. But the child was to 


have no opportunity for that day. The mother had been very careful in keeping 


the contents of Miss Remke’s letter from the children in order not to spoil 
their last two weeks together. Unfortunately Bruno had that day received a 
letter from Salo, in which he wrote that in ten days one of the ladies was 
coming to fetch Leonore home, as she was completely well. Salo remarked 
quite frankly that he himself hardly looked forward to Leonore’s coming, as 
he saw in each of her letters how happy she was in Aunt Maxa’s household 
and how difficult the separation would be for her. Whenever he thought how 
hard it would be for her to grow accustomed to the change again, all his joy 
vanished at the prospect of her return. Bruno had read the whole letter aloud 
and had therewith conjured up such consternation and grief on every side that 
the mother hardly knew how to comfort them. Leonore herself was sitting in 
the midst of the excited group. She gave no sound and had unsuccessfully 
tried to swallow her rising tears, but they had got the better of her and were 
falling over her cheeks in a steady stream. 

Mea was crying excitedly, “Oh, mother, you must help us. You have to 
write to the ladies that they mustn’t come. Please don’t let Leonore go!” 

Bruno remarked passionately that no one had the right to drag a sick 
person on a journey against the doctor’s wishes. The doctor had said the last 
time he had been here that Leonore was to have not less than a month for her 
complete recovery. 

Kurt cried out over and over again, “Oh, mother, it’s cruel, it’s perfectly 
cruel! We all want to keep her here and she wants to stay. Now she is to be 
violently taken from us. Isn’t that absolutely cruel?” 

Lippo, coming close to Leonore, also did his best to console her. He 
remembered that he could not say “stay with us” any more, but he had another 
plan. 

“Don’t cry, Leonore,” he said encouragingly. “As soon as I am big, Uncle 
Philip has promised to give me a house and a lot of meadows. I’ll be a farmer 
then, and I’ll write to you to come to live with me, and Salo can come for the 
holidays, too.” 

Leonore could not help smiling, but it only brought more tears when she 


thought how much love she was receiving from all these children, and that 


she had to leave them and might never see them again. The mother’s attempts 
to comfort them failed entirely, because she had no hope herself. 

In the middle of this agitating scene Mäzli arrived, perfectly happy and 
filled with her recent experiences. She wished to relate what the Castle- 
Steward had said to her and what she had said to him, and what had happened 
afterwards. But no one listened because they were so deeply absorbed with 
their own disturbing thoughts. They were not in the least interested in what 
Mäzli had to say about the Steward, as they all thought that the steward was 
Mr. Trius. That evening the unheard-of happened. Mäzli actually begged to go 
to bed before the evening song had been sung, because the depressing 
atmosphere in the house was so little to her taste that she even preferred to go 
to bed. 

Mea had been hoping till now that her mother would find some means to 
keep Leonore. If it could not be the way Apollonie planned, she might at least 
stay for a long stretch of time. All of a sudden this hope was gone entirely, 
and the day of separation was terribly near. The girl looked so completely 
miserable when she started out for school next day that the mother had not the 
heart to let her go without a little comfort. 

“You only need to go to school two more days, Mea,” she said. “Next 
week you can stay home and spend all your time with Leonore.” 

Mea was very glad to hear it, but without uttering a word she ran away, for 
everything that concerned Leonore brought tears to her eyes. 

Leonore had been looking so pale the last few days that Mrs. Maxa 
surveyed her anxiously. Perhaps the recovery had not been as complete as 
they had hoped, for the news of the close date of her departure had proved to 
be a great strain for her. Mrs. Maxa went about quite downcast and silent 
herself. Nothing for a long time had been so hard for her to bear as the 
thought of separation from the little girl she had begun to love like one of her 
own, who had also grown so lovingly attached to her. The pressure lay on 
them all very heavily. Bruno never said a word. Kurt, standing in a corner 
with a note-book, was busily scribbling down his melancholy thoughts, but he 


did not show his verses to anyone, as the tragic feeling in them might have 


drawn remarks from Bruno which he might not have been able to endure. 
Lippo faithfully followed Leonore wherever she went and from time to time 
repeated his consoling words, but he said them in such a wailing voice that 
they sounded extremely doleful. Mäzli alone still gazed about her with merry 
eyes and was dancing with joy when she saw that it was a bright sunny day. 

“You can take a little walk with Leonore, Mäzli,” the mother said 
immediately after lunch, as soon as the other children had started off to 
school. “Leonore will grow too pale if she does not get into the open air. Take 
her on a pretty walk, Mäzli. You might go to Apollonie.” 

Mäzli most willingly got her little hat, and the children set out. When they 
had passed half-way across the garden Mäzli suddenly stood still. 

“Oh, I forgot something,” she said. “I have to go back again. Please wait 
for me, I won’t be long.” 

Mäzli disappeared but came back very shortly with a large picture-book 
under each arm. They were the biggest she had found and she had chosen 
them because she thought: The bigger the books, the bigger his delight at 
looking at them. 

“Now Pll tell you what I thought,” she said on reaching Leonore. “You 
see, up in the castle under a big tree sits the sick Castle-Steward. I promised 
to go to see him soon again and to bring him a picture book. But I am 
bringing him two because he’ll like two better. I also promised to bring you 
and something else besides. You don’t know why he needs that other thing, 
but you will hear when we are up there. Let us go now.” 

“But, Mazli, I don’t know the gentleman and he doesn’t know me,” 
Leonore began to object. “I can’t go, because he might not like it. Besides 
your mother knows nothing about it.” 

But Mäzli had not the slightest intention of giving up her expedition. 

“T have everything I want to bring him now, and the Castle-Steward has 
probably been waiting for us all day, so, you see, we simply must go. Mama 
also says that one has to go to see sick people and bring them things, because 


it cheers them up. He has to sit all day alone under the tree and he gets 


dreadfully tired. When he has a headache not a person comes to bring him 
anything. It is not nice of you not to want to go when he is expecting us.” 

Mäzli had talked so eagerly that she not only became absolutely convinced 
herself that it would be the greatest wrong if she did not go to see the Castle- 
Steward, but produced a similar feeling in Leonore. 

“T shall gladly go with you, if you think the sick gentleman does not 
object,” she said; “I only didn’t know whether he would want us.” 

Mäzli was satisfied now, and, gaily talking, led Leonore toward the lofty 
iron door. The path led up between fragrant meadows and heavily laden apple 
trees, and when they reached their destination, they found it quite superfluous 
to ring the bell. Mr. Trius had long ago observed them and stood immovably 
behind the door. Hoping that he would open it, the children waited 
expectantly, but he did not budge. 

“We want to pay a visit to the Castle-Steward,” said Mäzli. “You’d better 
open soon.” 

“Not for two,” was the answer. 

“Certainly. We both have to go in, because he is expecting us,” Mäzli 
informed him. “I promised to bring Leonore, so you’d better open.” 

But Mr. Trius did not stir. 

“Come, Mäzli, we’d better go back,” said Leonore in a low voice. “Can’t 
you see that he won’t open it? Maybe he is not allowed.” 

But it was no easy matter to turn Mäzli from her project. 

“If he won’t open it I’ll scream so loud that the Castle-Steward will hear 
it,” she said obstinately. “He is sure to say something then, for he is waiting 
for us. I can shout very loud, just listen: ‘Mr. Castle-Steward!’” 

Her cry was so vigorous that Mr. Trius became quite blue with rage. “Be 
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quiet, you little monster!” he said, but he opened the door nevertheless. 
“Maybe we shouldn’t go in,” said Leonore. Mäzli pulled her along, 
however, and never let go her hand till they had reached the terrace; she had 
no desire to leave her friend behind when they were so near their goal. Now, 
Mäzli quickly taking back the second picture-book, which Leonore had been 


carrying for her, began to run. 


“Just come! Leonore. Look! there he sits already.” With this Mäzli flew 
over to the large pine tree. 

“How do you do, Mr. Castle-Steward! Didn’t I come soon again, this 
time?” she merrily called out to him. “I have also brought everything I 
promised. Here are the picture books — look! two of them. I thought you 
might look through one too quickly.” 

Mäzli laid both books on the lion skin and began to rummage through her 
pockets. “Look what else I brought you,” and Mäzli laid down a tiny ivory 
whistle. “Kurt gave it t0 me once and now I give it to you. If you have a 
headache and Mr. Trius is far away, all you need to do is to whistle. Then he 
can come and bring you some water. He’ll hear it far, far away, because it 
whistles as loud as anything. Just try it once! I have also brought you 
Leonore.” 

The gentleman started slightly and looked up. Leonore had shyly retreated 
behind the chair, but Mäzli pulled her forward. The gentleman now threw a 
penetrating glance at the delicate looking little girl, who hardly dared to raise 
her large, dark eyes to his. Leonore, who had blushed violently under his 
scrutiny, said in a barely audible voice, “Perhaps we should not have come; 
but Mäzli thought we might be allowed to see you. Can we do something for 
you? Perhaps Mäzli should not have brought me. Oh, I am so sorry if I have 
offended you.” 

“No, indeed. Mäzli meant well when she wanted me to meet her friend,” 
the gentleman said in quite a friendly voice. “What is the name of Mäzli’s 
friend?” 

“Leonore von Wallerstätten,” the girl answered, and noticing the large 
books on the gentleman’s knees, she added, “May I take the books away? 
They might be too heavy.” 

“Yes, you might, but it was very good of Mäzli to bring them all the way 
up to me,” he said. “Pll look at them a little later.” 

“May I fix your pillow for you? It does not do you much good that way,” 


said Leonore, pulling it up. It had long ago slipped out of position. 


“Oh, this is better, this is lovely,” the sick man replied, comfortably 
leaning back in the chair. 

“What a shame! It won’t stay, I am afraid. It is falling down again,” said 
Leonore regretfully. “We ought to have a ribbon. If I only had one and a 
thread and needle! — but perhaps we could come again to-morrow—” 

Leonore became quite frightened suddenly at her boldness and remained 
silent from embarrassment. But Mäzli got her out of this trying situation. Full 
of confidence she announced that they would return the next day with 
everything necessary. 

The gentleman now asked Leonore where she came from and where she 
lived. She related that she had been living in a boarding school for several 
years, ever since the death of her great-aunt, with whom both she and her 
brother had found a home. 

“Have you no other relations?” the gentleman asked, keenly observing her 
the while. 

“No, none at all, except an uncle who has been living in Spain for many 
years. My aunt told us that he won’t ever come back and that no one knows 
where he is. If we knew where he is, we should have written to him long ago. 
Salo would go to Spain as soon as he was allowed to and I should go to him 
in any case.” 

“Why?” the gentleman asked. 

“Because he is our father’s brother,” she replied, “and we could love him 
like a father, too. He is the only person in the whole world to whom we could 
belong. We have wished many and many a time a chance to look for him, 
because we might live with him.” 

“No, you couldn’t do that. I know him, I have been in Spain,” the Castle- 
Steward said curtly. 

A light spread over Leonore’s face, as if her heart had been suddenly 
flooded with hope. 

“Oh, do you really know our uncle? Do you know where he is living?” she 
cried out, while her cheeks flushed with happiness. “Oh, please tell me what 


you know about him.” 


When she gazed up at the gentleman with such sparkling eyes, it seemed to 
him that he ought to consider his reply carefully. 

Suddenly he said positively, “No, no, you can never seek him out. Your 
uncle is an old, sick man, and no young people could possibly live with him. 
He must remain alone in his old owl’s nest. You could not go to him there.” 

“But we should go to him so much more, if he is old and ill. He needs us 
more then than if he had a family,” Leonore said eagerly. “He could be our 
father and we his children and we could take care of him and love him. If he 
only were not so dreadfully far away! If you could only tell us where he lives, 
we could write to him and get his permission to go there. Without him we 
can’t do anything at all, because Mr. von Stiele in Hanover wants Salo to 
study for years and years longer. We have to do everything he says, unless our 
uncle should call us. Oh, please tell me where he lives!” 

“Just think of all the deprivations you would have to suffer with your old 
uncle! Think how lonely it would be for you to live with a sick man in a wild 
nest among the rocks! What do you say to that?” he said curtly. 

“Oh, it would only be glorious for Salo and me to have a real home with an 
uncle we loved,” Leonore continued, showing that her longing could not be 
quenched. “There is only one thing I should miss there, but I have to miss it in 
Hanover, too. I shall never, never feel at home there!” 

“Well, what is this?” the gentleman queried. 

“That I can’t be together with Aunt Maxa and the children.” 

“Shall we ask Aunt Maxa’s advice? Would this suit you, child?” 

“Oh, yes indeed,” Leonore answered happily. 

At the mention of Aunt Maxa she suddenly remembered that they had not 
told her where they were going. As she was afraid that they had remained 
away too long already, Lenore urged Mäzli to take her leave quickly, while 
she gave her hand to the steward. 

“Will you deliver a message for me, Leonore?” he said; “will you tell your 
Aunt Maxa that the master of the castle, whom she knew long years ago, 
would love to visit her, but he is unable? Ask her if he may hope that she will 


come up to him at the castle instead?” 


Mäzli gave her hand now to say good-bye, and when she noticed that the 
pillow had slipped down again, she said, “Apollonie would just love to set 
things in order for you, but Mr. Trius won’t let her in. She would be willing to 
give a finger from her right hand if she were allowed to do everything Mr. 
Trius doesn’t do.” 

“Come now, Mäzli,” said Leonore, for she had the feeling that this peculiar 
revelation might be followed by others as unintelligible. But the Castle- 
Steward smiled, as if he had comprehended Mäzli’s words. 

Mrs. Maxa was standing in front of her house, surrounded by her children, 
anxiously looking for the two missing ones. Nobody could understand where 
Leonore and Mäzli might have stayed so long. Suddenly they caught a 
glimpse of two blue ribbons fluttering from Leonore’s hat. Quickly the 
children rushed to meet them. 

“Where do you come from? Where did you stay so long? Where have you 
been all this time,” sounded from all sides. 

“In the castle,” was the answer. 

The excitement only grew at this. 

“How could you get there? Who opened the door? What did you do at the 
castle?” The questions were poured out at such a rate that no answer could 
possibly have been heard. 

“T went to see the Castle-Steward before. I have been to see him quite 
often,” said Mazli loudly, for she was desirous of being heard. 

Leonore had gone ahead with the mother’s arm linked in hers, for she was 
very anxious to deliver her message. 

Kurt was too much interested in Mäzli’s expedition to the castle to be 
frightened off by the first unintelligible account. He had to find out how it had 
come about and what had happened, but the two did not get very far in their 
dialogue. 

As soon as Mazli began to talk first about Mr. Trius and then about the 
Steward, Kurt always said quickly, “But this is all one and the same person. 
Don’t make two out of them, Mazli! All the world knows that Mr. Trius is the 


Steward of Castle Wildenstein; he is one person and not two.” 


Then Mäzli answered, “Mr. Trius is one and the Castle-Steward is another. 
They are two people and not one.” 

After they had repeated this about three times Bruno said, “Oh, Kurt, leave 
her alone. Mäzli thinks that there are two, when she calls him first Mr. Trius 
and then Mr. Castle-Steward.” 

That was too much for Mäzli, and shouting vigorously, “They are two 
people, they are two people,” she ran away. 

Leonore had related in the meantime how Mäzli had proposed to visit the 
sick Castle-Steward and how she had at first been reluctant to go, till Mäzli 
had made her feel that she was wrong. She related everything that had 
happened and all the questions he had asked her. 

“Just think, Aunt Maxa,” Leonore went on, “the gentleman knows our 
uncle in Spain. He said that he had been there, too, and he knows that our 
uncle is old and ill and is living all by himself. I wanted so much to find out 
where he was, and asked him to tell me, but he thought it would not help, as 
we couldn’t possibly go to him. So I said that we might write, and just think, 
Aunt Maxa! at last he said he would ask your advice.” Then Leonore gave her 
message. “He did not say that the Castle-Steward, as he called himself to 
Mäzli, sent the message, but told me that it was from the master of the castle, 
whom you knew a long time ago,” Leonore concluded. “Oh, just think! Aunt 
Maxa, we might find our uncle after all. Oh, please help us, for I want so 
much to write to him.” 

Mrs. Maxa had listened with ever-growing agitation, and she was so 
deeply affected that she could not say a word. She could not express the 
thought which thrilled her so, because she did not know the Baron’s 
intentions. Mea’s loud complaints at this moment conveniently hid her 
mother’s silence. 

“Oh, Leonore,” she cried out, “if you go to Spain, we shan’t see each other 
again for the rest of our lives; then you will never, never come back here any 
more!” 

“Do you really think so?” Leonore asked, much downcast. She felt that it 


would be hard for her to choose in such a case, and she suddenly did not 


know if she really wanted to go to Spain. 

“Tt is not very easy to make a trip to Spain, children,” said the mother, “and 
I am sure that it is not necessary to get excited about it.” 

When Kurt, after the belated supper that night, renewed his examination 
about the single or the double Steward of Castle Wildenstein, their mother 
announced that bedtime had not only come for the little ones, but for all. Soon 
after, the whole lively party was sleeping soundly and only the mother was 
still sitting in her room, sunk in deep meditation. She had not been able to 
think over the Baron’s words till now and she wondered what hopes she might 
build upon them. He might only want to talk over Leonore’s situation because 
he had realized how little she felt at home in Hanover. But all this thinking led 
to nothing, and she knew that our good Lord in heaven, who opens doors 
which seem most tightly barred, had let it happen for a purpose. She was so 
grateful that she would be able to see the person who, more than anyone else, 
held Leonore’s destiny in his hands. Full of confidence in God, she hoped that 
the hand which had opened an impassable road would also lead an embittered 
heart back to himself, and by renewing in him the love of his fellowmen, 


bring about much happiness and joy. 


CHAPTER IX. IN THE CASTLE 


THE NEXT AFTERNOON, after planning a pleasant walk for Leonore and 
Mäzli, Mrs. Maxa started on her way to the castle. As soon as she neared the 
grated iron door it opened wide, and holding his hat in his hand, Mr. Trius 
stood deeply bowing in the opening. 

“May I see the Baron?” asked Mrs. Maxa. 

After another reverence Mr. Trius led the visitor up the hill, and when he 
had duly announced her, invited her with a third bow to step forward. It was 
quite evident that Mr. Trius had been definitely ordered to change his usual 
mode of behaviour. 

Mrs. Maxa now approached the chair near the pine tree. 

“Have you really come, Mrs. Maxa?” said the sick man, putting out his 
hand. “Did no bitter feelings against the evil-doer keep you back?” 

Mrs. Maxa pressed the proffered hand and replied, “I could wish for no 
greater joy, Baron, than to have your door opened for me. I have wondered 
oftener than you could think if this would ever happen, for I wanted an 
opportunity to serve you. I know no bitter feelings and never have known 
them. Everybody who has loved this castle and its inmates has known they 
suffered grief and pain.” 
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“T returned to this old cave here to die,” said the Baron. “You can see 
plainly that I am a broken man. I only wished to forget the past in this 
solitude, and I thought it right for me to die forgotten. Then your little girl 
came in here one day — I have not been able to discover how.” 

“Oh, please forgive her,” said Mrs. Maxa. “It is a riddle to me, too, how 
she succeeded in entering this garden. I knew nothing about it till yesterday 
evening when the children came home from the castle. I am terribly afraid 


that Mäzli has annoyed you.” 


“She has not done so at all, for she is her mother’s true child,” said the 
Baron. “She was so anxious to help me and to bring me what I lacked. 
Because she loved Leonore so much, she wanted me to know her, too, but I 
cannot understand Leonore. She begged and begged to be allowed to see her 
uncle, as she wished to live with him and love him like a father. She even 
longs to seek him out in a foreign country. What shall I do? Please give me 
your advice, Mrs. Maxa.” 

“There is only one thing to do, Baron,” the lady replied with an 
overflowing heart. “God Himself has done what we never could have 
accomplished, despite all our wishes. The child has been led into your arms 
by God and therefore belongs to you from now on. You must become her 
father and let her love and take care of you. You will soon realize what a 
treasure she is, and through her the good old times will come back to this 
castle. You will grow young again yourself as soon as you two are here 
together.” 

The Baron replied: “Our dear Maxa always saw things in an ideal light. 
How could a delicate child like Leonore fit into a wilderness like this castle. 
Everything here is deserted and forlorn. Just think of the old watchman here 
and me, what miserable housemates we should be. Won’t you receive the 
child in your house, for she clearly longs to have a home? I know that she will 
find one there and apparently has found it already. She can learn by and by 
who her uncle is and then she can come to visit him sometimes.” 

Amazed at this sudden change, Mrs. Maxa was silent for a while. How she 
would have rejoiced at this prospect a few days ago! 

“T love Leonore like my own child and wanted nothing better than to keep 
her with me,” she said finally, “but I think differently now. The children 
belong to you, and the castle of their fathers must become their home. You 
must let Leonore surround you with her delightful and soothing personality, 
which is sure to make you happy. When you come to know her you will soon 
realize of what I should have robbed you. There is no necessity at all for the 
castle to remain forlorn and empty. Despite the loss of our dear loved ones, 


the life here can again become as pleasant as in former times. Your mother 


always hoped that this would happen at her eldest son’s return, as she had 
desired that his home should remain unchanged even after her death. Leonore 
can have her quarters in your mother’s rooms.” 

“I wonder if you would like to see the rooms you knew so well, Mrs. 
Maxa,” the Baron said slowly. 

Mrs. Maxa gladly assented to this. 

“May I go everywhere?” she asked. “I know my way so well.” 

“Certainly, wherever you wish,” the Baron replied. 

Entering the large hall, Mrs. Maxa was filled with deep emotion. Here she 
had spent the most beautiful days of her childhood in delicious games with 
the unforgettable Leonore and the two young Barons. Everything was as it 
had been then. The large stone table in the middle, the stone benches on the 
walls and the niches with the old knights of Wallerstätten stood there as of 
yore. 

When she went into the dining-hall, everything looked bare and empty. 
The portraits of ancestors had been taken from the walls and the glinting 
pewter plates and goblets were gone from the large oaken sideboard. Mrs. 
Maxa shook her head. 

Going up the stairs, she decided first of all to go to the Baron’s rooms, for 
she wondered what care he was receiving. Rigid with consternation, she 
stopped under the doorway. What a room it was! Not the tiniest picture was 
on the wall and not a single small rug lay on the uneven boards. Nothing but 
an empty bedstead, an old wicker chair and a table which had plainly been 
dragged there from the servants’ quarters, comprised the furniture. Mrs. Maxa 
looked again to make sure that it was really the Baron’s room. There was no 
doubt of it, it was the balcony room in the tower. Where did the Baron sleep? 

As the sight proved more than she could bear, she quickly sought the late 
Baroness’ chamber. Here, too, everything was empty and the red plush- 
covered chairs and the sofa in the corner over which all the pictures of the 
children used to hang were gone. Only an empty bedstead stood in the corner. 

Mrs. Maxa went next to Leonore’s room, which used to be extremely 


pretty. Lovely pictures used to hang on the walls, chairs covered in light blue 


silk were standing about, a half-rounded bed was placed in a corner, and she 
remembered the dearest little desk on which two flower vases, always filled 
with fresh roses, used to stand. Mrs. Maxa did not even go in this time, it was 
too horribly forlorn. The only thing which still spoke of old times was the 
wallpaper with the tiny red and blue flowers. She quickly went out. Throwing 
a single glance at the large ball-room, she likened it to a dreary desert. Not a 
curtain, not a chair or painting could be seen. Where could all the valuable 
damask-covered furniture have gone to? Was it possible that the castle had 
been robbed and no one knew of it? 

It was probable, however, that Mr. Trius did not know about anything, and 
it was plain that the Baron himself had not troubled about these things. Mrs. 
Maxa hurriedly went back to him. 

“To what a dreary home you have come back, my poor friend!” she cried 
out, “and I know that your mother never wished you to find it like this. How 
unhappy you must have felt when you entered these walls after so many 
years! You cannot help feeling miserable here, and it is all quite 
incomprehensible to me.” 

“Not to me,” the Baron quietly replied; “I somehow felt it had to be that 
way. Did I value my home before? It is a just retribution to me to find the 
place so empty and forlorn. I only returned to die here and I can await death 
in daytime on my chair out here and at night time in my nest. I need nothing 
further; but death has not come as quickly as I thought it would. Why are you 
trying to bring me back to life again?” 

“This is what I decidedly mean to do, so we shall banish the subject of 
death from now on, as I confidently believe that our Lord in Heaven has other 
plans for you,” Mrs. Maxa said decisively. “I can see for myself that it is 
better for Leonore to stay with us, and I am ever so happy for your 
permission. May I write the ladies in Hanover that you do not want Leonore 
to be fetched away for the present?” 

The Baron heartily gave this permission. 

“T have to trouble you for one thing, Baron. Can you remember Apollonie, 


who was for many years your most faithful servant?” 


The Baron smilingly answered, “Of course I remember her. How could I 
possibly forget Apollonie, who was always ready to help us in everything. 
Your little daughter has already given me news of her.” 

“She is the only one who might know what happened to the furniture,” 
Mrs. Maxa continued. “I am going to see her right away, and I wish you 
would admit her when she comes. In case the place has really been robbed, 
you must let me get what you require. Nobody is looking after you and you 
stand sorely in need of good care. I am quite sure that your mother would like 
me to look after you. Do you not think so?” 

“T do,” the Baron replied smilingly, “and I feel that I ought to be obedient.” 

After these words Mrs. Maxa took her leave and rapidly walked down the 
mountain. 

She unexpectedly entered Apollonie’s garden while the latter was working 
there, and immediately described to her the terrible state of things at the 
castle. She had always believed that the Baron would find it home-like and 
furnished, and now everything was gone, and he had not even a bed to sleep 
in, but was obliged to spend both day and night in his chair. 

Apollonie had been wringing her hands all the time and broke out at last 
bitterly, “How could I have foreseen that? Oh, what a Turk, what a savage, 
what an old heathen that miserable Trius is,” she sobbed, full of rage and 
grief. “I understand now why he never answered my questions. I have asked 
him many a time if he had taken out the right bed and was using the things 
belonging to it which were marked with a blue crown in the comers. He only 
used to grin at me and never said a word. He never even looked for them and 
calmly let my poor sick Baron suffer. Nothing is missing, not even the tiniest 
picture or trifle, and he had to come back to a terrible waste! All my sleepless 
nights were not in vain, but I had not the slightest idea that it could be as bad 
as that. The worst of it is that it is my fault. 

“Yes, it really is all my fault, Mrs. Maxa,” and Apollonie went on to tell 
how this had come about. Baron Bruno had only heard the news of his 
brother’s marriage and his mother’s death when he returned the first time 


years ago. He left again immediately, and she was quite sure that he did not 


intend to return for a long while. As no one had lived at the castle for so long, 
she had decided to put all the beautiful things safely away, in order to keep 
them from ruin and possible thieves. So she had stored them in the attic, 
wrapped in sheets, and had locked the place up. Apollonie had never doubted 
that she would be called to the castle as soon as the Baron returned, for she 
belonged there as of old and occupied the little gardener’s cottage belonging 
to it. But her dreams were not to come true. 

“I must go to him this minute,” gasped Apollonie; she had spoken rapidly 
and with intense excitement. “I want to fix my master’s room to-day. I am 
sure I can do it, for all the furniture from the different rooms is marked and 
grouped together. But shall I be let in? The horrible stubborn old watchman 
always keeps me out.” 

But Mrs. Maxa was able to quiet her on that score by the Baron’s recent 
promise, and she even urged Apollonie to start directly. The Baron should be 
told of the situation and have a bed prepared for him that night. After this 
Mrs. Maxa left. 

Leonore, knowing where the mother had gone, flew to meet her when she 
saw her coming. 

“Did he give you the address, Aunt Maxa,” she asked expectantly. 

“He means to let you know when he has traced it.” 

This seemed quite hopeful to Leonore, and she was glad to be able to give 
her brother this news. Mrs. Maxa herself lost no time in writing to the ladies 
in Hanover that Leonore’s uncle had returned and wished to keep her near 
him. 

Apollonie was meanwhile getting ready for her walk. Her agitation was so 
great that she took rather long in getting ready. Her toilet finally completed, 
she hurried up the incline with astonishing ease, for the hope of being 
admitted to the castle made her feel at least ten years younger, though she still 
had some doubts whether the door would be opened for her; On her arrival 
she pulled the bell-rope. Mr. Trius appeared, quietly opened and silently 
walked away again. Apollonie, who knew from Mäzli where the master was, 


went towards the terrace. When she saw the sick man, she was completely 


overcome by memories of former times. She only said shakily, “Oh, Baron, 
Baron! I cannot bear this! It is my fault that you have no proper room or bed! 
And ill and suffering as you are!” Apollonie could get no further for sobs and 
tears. 

The Baron shook her hand kindly. “What is the matter, Mrs. Apollonie? 
We have always been good friends. What do you mean?” 

He then heard from Apollonie that it had been the Baroness’ wish to leave 
the whole house unchanged on account of his possible return. Apollonie 
frankly admitted that she had only moved the things away to keep them from 
being ruined and had naturally counted on putting every object back again as 
soon as he came back, for she remembered where every pin-cushion and tiny 
picture belonged. She begged the Baron’s permission to let her fix his room 
to-day, another one the day after, and so on till the castle looked again as his 
mother had wished it to be. 

The Baron replied that Apollonie could do whatever she chose, adding that 
he trusted her entirely. 

Her heart was filled with joy as she ran towards the attic. She came down 
soon afterwards laden with blankets, sheets and pillows, only to go up again 
for a new load. This went on for a couple of hours, and between times she set 
the manifold objects in order. How gladly she put up the heavy hangings in 
the Baron’s room. She knew how he had always loved the beautiful red color 
which dimmed the bright sunlight. Apollonie stood still in the middle of the 
room and looked about her. Everything was there down to the two pen- 
holders the Baron had last been using, which were on the big shell of the 
bronze inkstand. Beside them lay a black pen-wiper with red and white roses 
which Miss Leonore herself had embroidered. The cover was half turned back 
and the snow-white bed with the high pillows was ready to receive the sick 
man. Over the bed hung a little picture of his mother, which had been there 
since his boyhood, and Apollonie had also remembered every other detail. 
When she went down to the terrace, a cool evening breeze was already 


blowing through the branches of the pine tree. 


“Everything is ready, Baron,” she said; “we are going to carry you up 
together, because Mr. Trius can’t do it alone. I am sure you will sleep well to- 
night.” 

“Where do you want to take me?” the Baron asked, surprised. “I am quite 
comfortable able here.” 

“No, no, Baron, it is getting too cool for you here. Your room is a better 
place at this hour; your mother would have wished it, I am sure. Will you 
allow me to call Mr. Trius?” 

“PII have to give in, I suppose,” the Baron acquiesced. 

Mr. Trius was already on the spot, for he was blessed with splendid 
hearing. 

“You are to carry me up,” said the Baron. “Apollonie will show you how it 
is done.” 

Apollonie immediately seized him firmly about the waist. 

“You do the same, Mr. Trius,” she said; “then please, Baron, put one arm 
about his neck and one around mine. We shall clasp hands under your feet and 
lift you up.” 

In the most easy, comfortable way the Baron was lifted and carried to his 
chamber and placed on the fresh bed. Leaning back on the easy pillows, he 
looked about him. 

“How charming it is,” he said, letting his glance rest here and there. “You 
have brought everything back, Mrs. Apollonie, and have made it look the way 
it was years ago.” 

“Make things comfortable for him for the night now,” Apollonie whispered 
to Mr. Trius, leaving the room to repair to the kitchen. 

“Gracious heavens! what disorder,’ she cried out on entering, for the 
whole place was covered with dust and spider-webs. Opening a cupboard, she 
saw only a loaf of bread and a couple of eggs, and this was all she was able to 
find even on further search. 

“What a wretch!” she cried out in bitter rage. “He seems to give his master 
nothing but eggs. But I know what Pll do,” she said to herself, eagerly 


seeking for a key, which she discovered, as of old, on a rusty nail. Next she 


repaired to the cellar where she quickly found what she was after; the bottle 
stood in sore need of cleaning, however, as did everything else she touched. 
Then she set about beating two eggs, adding a glass of the strengthening wine, 
for she had vividly recollected how much her master used to enjoy this. When 
she entered his room with this concoction a little later, the odor from it was so 
inviting that the Baron breathed it in gratefully. Mr. Trius had left the room 
and Apollonie had put the empty cup away, and yet she kept on setting trifles 
in order. 

“Oh, Baron,” she said finally, “there is so much to do still. I saw the 
kitchen just now. If the Baroness had seen it as dirty as that, what would she 
have said? And every other place is the same. I feel as if I couldn’t rest till 
everything is set in order. I wish I could work all night!” 

“No, no, Apollonie! You must have a good night’s rest; I intend to sleep, 
too, in this lovely bed,” he said smilingly. “Would you like to live here again 
and undertake the management of the castle?” 

Apollonie stared at her master at first as if she could not comprehend his 
words. 

“Tell me what you think of it? Are you willing to do it?” he asked again. 

“Am I willing? am I willing? Oh, Baron, of course I am, and you cannot 
know how happy I am,” she cried out with frank delight. “I can come to- 
morrow morning, Baron, to-morrow, but now — I wonder what you’ll say. 
You see, I am living with my daughter’s child, who is twelve years old. She is 
a very good child, but is scarcely old enough yet to help much in the house 
and garden.” 

“How splendid! When Apollonie will be too old to do the work, we shall 
have a young one to carry it on,” said the Baron. “When you move up here 
tomorrow, you will know which quarters to choose for yourself, I know.” 

The Baron sank back with evident comfort into his pillows, and Apollonie 
wandered home with a heart overflowing with happiness. At the first rays of 
the sun next morning she was already in front of her cottage, packing only the 
most necessary things for herself and the child into a cart, as she intended to 


fetch the rest of them later. Loneli had just heard the great news, because she 


had been asleep when her grandmother returned the night before. She was so 
absolutely overcome by the prospect of becoming an inmate of the castle that 
she stood still in the middle of the little chamber. 

“Come, come,” the grandmother urged, “we have no time for wondering, 
as we shall have to be busy all day.” 

“What will Kurt and Mea say?” was Loneli’s first exclamation. She would 
have loved to run over to them right away, for whenever anything happened 
to her she always felt the wish to tell her two best friends. 

“Yes, and think what Mrs. Rector will say,” Apollonie added. “But let us 
quickly finish up here, for we must get to the castle as soon as possible. You 
are not going to school for the next two days and on Sunday I hope to be all 
done.” 

Apollonie rapidly tied up her bundle and locked the cottage door. Then 
quickly setting out, they did not stop till they had reached the iron-grated 
door. Mr. Trius, after letting them wait a while, appeared with dragging steps. 

“Why not before daybreak?” he growled. 

“Because you might have been still in bed and could not have unlocked the 
door. But for that I should have come then,” Apollonie quickly retorted. 

So he silently led the way, for he had had to realize that Apollonie was not 
in the least backward now that she had the master’s full support. She first 
sought out her old chamber, and Loneli was extremely puzzled to see her 
grandmother wiping her eyes over and over again. The whole thing was like a 
beautiful fairy story to the child, and she loved the charming room with the 
dark wainscoting along the wall. 

But Apollonie did not indulge very long in dreams and memories. Soon 
after, she was making war on the fine spider-webs in the kitchen, and in a 
couple of hours it already looked livable and cosy there. Mr. Trius smiled 
quite pleasantly when he entered, as he was just on the point of brewing 
himself and his master a cup of coffee. The only thing he usually added was a 
piece of dry bread, as he was too lazy to get milk and butter from the 
neighboring farmers, and his master had never asked for either. The steaming 
coffee and hot milk and the fresh white bread Apollonie had prepared looked 


very appetizing to him. The wooden benches were clean scrubbed, and he 
didn’t object to absence of the annoying spider-webs, which had always 
tickled his nose. 

Apollonie, pouring the fragrant beverage into a large cup, politely invited 
Mr. Trius to take his seat at the table. He could not help enjoying the meal and 
the new order of things in the kitchen. Apollonie now prepared the breakfast 
tray, setting on it the good old china that the Baroness had always used. She 
had put a plate with round butter-balls beside the steaming coffee-pot, and 
fresh round rolls peeped invitingly from an old-fashioned little china basket. 

When Apollonie came to her master’s room, he exclaimed, “Oh, how good 
this looks! Just like old times.” 

At first he thought that even looking at it would do him good, but 
Apollonie did not agree with him. 

“Please take a little, Baron,” she begged him, “otherwise your strength will 
not come back. Take a little bit at first and gradually more and more. I know 
you will like the butter. Loneli got it at the best farm hereabouts.” 

After tasting a little the Baron was surprised how good it was. 

When her master was comfortably sitting in the lovely morning sun, 
Apollonie fetched Loneli out. She wanted the child to thank him for receiving 
her into his house. Now the great task of cleaning and moving began, and it 
took a whole day of feverish activity to get the rooms in the castle settled. 
Only at meal times was this interrupted, for Apollonie did not look at this as a 
minor matter, and she carefully planned what to give her master. 

For Mr. Trius she had to consider the quantity, for he seemed to have an 
excellent appetite and clearly enjoyed coming to the neat-looking kitchen. He 
had begun to show his gratitude to Apollonie by willingly carrying the heavy 
furniture about. 

Two days had passed in uninterrupted work, and Apollonie had 
accomplished what she had set out to do. When she brought her master his 
breakfast on Sunday, she stood irresolutely holding the doorknob in her hand. 

“Have you something to tell me Apollonie? You certainly can’t complain 


that I don’t appreciate your delicious coffee. Just look at the progress I am 


making.” 

With comical seriousness the Baron pointed to the empty cup and the sole 
remaining roll. 

“God be thanked and praised for that,” she said joyfully. “I shall tell you 
because you asked me. I wonder if you would give me a little Sunday 
pleasure by inspecting all the rooms. I have your chair already at the door.” 

After the great work Apollonie had done, his only objection was that she 
desired something which meant pleasure for him and labour for her. But he 
was willing enough to be put into the heavy wheel-chair. 

“Tt is wonderful what you have done, Apollonie,” he concluded. “You 
seem to have even changed Mr. Trius from an old bear into an obedient 
lamb.” 

Soon after, the Baron sat propped up in his wheel-chair. Here, guided by 
Apollonie, he was taken first of all to the large ball-room, which had 
witnessed all the happy gatherings of the family and their friends. It actually 
glistened in its renewed splendor, and the Baron silently looked about him. 
The tower room, which had been his brother Salo’s abode, was inspected 
next, and again the Baron uttered no word. Beautiful portraits of his ancestors 
adorned these walls, and he recalled how Salo had loved them. 

Apollonie moved next to the room of the Baroness where every object was 
in its place again. The faithful servant noticed how her master’s glances drank 
it all in and as they remained he still showed no desire to leave. 

“My mother was sitting in this arm-chair when I last spoke to her,” he said 
at last, “and this red pin cushion was lying on the table before her. I remember 
standing there and playing with the pins, and I can recall every word she said. 
Don’t carry me down to-day, Mrs. Apollonie,” he continued after a pause, “I 
want to spend my Sunday here. I am glad there are no more empty rooms to 
flee from.” 

Apollonie was more gratified than she could say that her master was 
beginning to feel at home and hoped that it would soon become dear to him. 
She wanted him to see also Leonore’s bright and cheerful room, which the 


Baroness had had furnished in the daintiest way, and was unable to suppress 


her wish. “Please, Baron, take one more small trip with me,” she begged. “We 
can soon come back here.” 

As he raised no objection, they set out. Through the wide-open windows of 
the room the woods could be seen. Flocks of gay birds sat carolling on the 
luxuriant branches of the fir trees, and their songs filled the room with 
laughter. The Baron let his gaze roam out to the trees with their merry 
minstrels and back again to the pleasant chamber. 

“You have accomplished miracles, Mrs. Apollonie,” he cried out. “It only 
took you two days to change this mournful cave into a pleasant abode where 
young people could be happy. Please take me back to my mother’s room now 
and come to me as soon as you find time, for I have something to talk over 
with you.” 

An interview lasting a considerable time took place that afternoon. Loneli 
had been thinking about Kurt and Mea while she was wandering happily up 
and down the terrace, and she wondered how soon they would hear of the 
great event. She was very anxious for them to pay her a visit, for which she 
was already making plans. 

When Loneli came back from her stroll, she saw her grandmother sitting 
on the window-seat, sobbing violently. 

“But grandmother, why are you crying? Everything is so wonderful here, 
and all the birds outside are singing.” 

“T am singing with them in my heart, child; these tears are tears of joy,” 
said the grandmother. “Sit down, Loneli, and I’ll tell you what is going to 
happen to-morrow. I feel as if this happiness was too much for me, Loneli.” 
Apollonie was once more swept away by emotion, and it took her a little time 
before she could tell Loneli the wonderful news. 

On this day it was so quiet in Mrs. Maxa’s garden, that it hardly seemed as 
if the whole family was gathered in the vine-covered gardens. The thought of 
its being Leonore’s last Sunday kept them from being gay, despite the fact 
that they were playing a game which they usually enjoyed. The mother’s 
thoughts were wandering, too, for she had waited all day to get news from the 


castle. Wondering what this meant, Mrs. Maxa found it difficult to keep her 


attention on the children. Mäzli undertook a little stroll from time to time, for 
her companions depressed her very much. She had been to see Kathy, who 
was sitting near the house-door, and had chatted occasionally with the 
passers, but now she returned carrying a letter. 

“A boy brought it, and Kathy asked him from whom it was, but he didn’t 
know,” she explained. 

“Give it to me, Mäzli,” said the mother. “It is addressed to Leonore, 
though,” she added, a bit frightened, “but—” 

Leonore put both hands up to her face. “Please read it, Aunt Maxa, I 
can’t.” 

“You need not be frightened, children,” she said quickly, with a joyful 
flush on her cheeks. “Listen! As the Castle-Steward wants to see his two 
young friends, Leonore and Mazli, again, he invites them, with the rest of the 
family, including the mother, to spend the following day at Castle 
Wildenstein.” 

“T am glad,” said Mazli rapidly, “then Kurt can see that the Castle-Steward 
and Mr. Trius are two people.” 

The children had been entirely taken aback by fright, which turned into 
surprise, but they began to shout joyfully now, for the prospect of being 
invited to the castle was an event nobody could have predicted. For years they 
had only seen the mysterious shuttered doors and windows, and it was no 
wonder that they were delighted. Mea had heartily voiced her delight with the 
others till she noticed that Leonore had become very quiet and melancholy. 

“But, Leonore,” she exclaimed, “why don’t you look forward to the lovely 
day we are going to have? I can’t imagine anything nicer than to be able to 
inspect the whole castle.” 

“I can’t,” Leonore replied. “I know too well that everything will be over 
after that day, and I may even never see you any more.” 

Poor Mea was deeply affected by these words, and immediately her joy 
had flown. It was rather difficult to quiet everybody down in bed that night 


and even when Kurt had gone to sleep he uttered strange triumphant 


exclamations, for in his dreams the boy had climbed to the top of the highest 
battlement. 

At ten o’clock next morning all the children were ready to leave and had 
formed a regular procession. Bruno and Kurt had placed themselves at the 
head and were only waiting for their mother. 

Now the two boys started off at such a rate that no one else could keep up 
with them, so the mother appointed Leonore and Mea as guides, and herself 
followed with Mäzli. She firmly held the little girl’s hand, for there was no 
telling what she might undertake otherwise, and the less independent Lippo 
held his mother’s other hand, so that the two older brothers were obliged to 
accommodate their steps to the rest. But Kurt, simply bursting with 
impatience, dashed ahead once, only to drop behind again; later on he would 
appear from behind a hedge. Lippo simply could not stand such disorder, and 
to even up the pairs he took Bruno’s hand. When they reached the familiar 
iron-grated door at last, to their surprise both wings of it were thrown open. 

Mr. Trius, with his hat lowered to the ground, stood at his post to receive 
them. Shining silver buttons set off a coat which plainly belonged to his gala 
suit. Kurt was so completely confounded by this reception that he quickly fell 
into line with the rest, and the procession proceeded. The first thing they saw 
on the terrace was a long festive table with garlands of ivy and flowers. 
Apollonie soon after appeared in a beautiful silk gown the Baroness had given 
her, and her measured movements made the occasion seem extremely solemn. 
She had, to all appearance, become “Castle Apollonie” again. Loneli, wearing 
a pretty dress and carrying a huge bouquet of flowers, stepped up to Leonore. 
Then she handed her the flowers and recited in a clear, impressive voice the 


following words which Apollonie had composed herself: 


“Thrice welcome to this home of thine, 
Lady of Castle Wildenstein. ” 


Leonore, rigid with surprise, first stared at Loneli, then looked at the 
mother. 

Mrs. Maxa took Leonore’s hand and led her to the Baron, who had 
smilingly surveyed the scene. 

“T think that her uncle is going to make his little niece a speech at last,” 
Mrs. Maxa said, placing Leonore’s hand in her uncle’s. Like a flash 
comprehension dawned on Leonore. 

“Dear uncle, dear uncle!” she cried out, embracing him tenderly. “Is it 
really true that you are my uncle? Is this wonderful thing really true?” 

“Yes, child, I am the uncle you longed to love like a father,” said the 
Baron. “I want to be your father and I hope you can love me a little. Will you 
mind living with me, Leonore?” 

“Oh, dear, dear uncle,” Leonore repeated with renewed signs of warm 
affection. “It is not very hard to love you. When you told me that my uncle in 
Spain was sick and miserable, I wished he could be just like you. I really can’t 
quite believe that Salo and I may live with you in this wonderful castle, where 
I can be so near Aunt Maxa and everybody I love. I wonder what Salo will 
say. May I write to him today and let him know that we shall have a home 
with you?” 

“How do you do, Mr. Castle-Steward,” 

Mazli said that moment, thrusting a plump, round hand between Leonore’s 
and the Baron’s. Mäzli had actually made use of the first moment her hand 
was free. 

“Now Kurt can see for himself that you and Mr. Trius are two people; can’t 
he, Mr. Steward?” 

“This certainly must be cleared up,” the Baron answered, shaking Mäzli’s 
hand. “We shall prove to them all that Mäzli knows what she has seen. 
Leonore, I want to meet your friends now. Won’t you bring them to me?” 

The children were all standing around their mother and Apollonie, who 
were clearing up the mystery for them. The mother had barely been able to 
check their violent outbreak, but could not quite quench all enthusiasm. When 


they heard that Leonore had come to introduce them to her uncle, they were a 


little scared, but Leonore understood their hesitation and declared, “Just 
come! You have no idea how nice he is.” Pulling Mea with her, she compelled 
the others to follow, and arriving at her uncle’s side, she immediately began, 
“This is Bruno, my brother’s best friend, and this is Mea, my best friend. I 
never had a friend like her in all my life. This is Kurt—” 

“Kurt is my friend,” said the uncle; “I know him because he is the poet. I 
hope he’ll make songs about us all now; I know the one about Mr. Trius.” 

Quite taken aback, Kurt looked at the Baron. How could he know that 
song? His mother had strictly forbidden him to show it to anyone, and he had 
only read it aloud at home. How could a stranger hear about it? 

“You can say in your new song that Mr. Castle-Steward and Mr. Trius are 
two persons and not one; you can see that yourself,” Mäzli declared aloud. 

Kurt then suddenly understood that his impudent small sister had probably 
been the informer and he did not know what to answer. 

But Leonore helped him over his embarrassment by continuing, “This is 
Lippo, Uncle, who has asked me to live with him when he is grown up. Isn’t 
he a wonderful friend, Uncle? He knew I had no home.” 

“You have quite marvellous friends, Leonore,” said the Baron; “they must 
visit you very often, if Mrs. Maxa will allow it.” 

“Gladly, and I know that their happiness will be yours, too, when you see 
them all wandering through the house and garden.” 

“Yes, all of us, and Salo, too,” Leonore exclaimed. “Do you think Salo will 
soon be here, Uncle?” 

Apollonie had approached the lively group under the pine tree, and as there 
happened to be a suitable pause, she announced that dinner was ready. 

“T really ought to invite my dear friend, Mrs. Maxa, to come to the table 
with me; I shall ask, however, who is going to take me?” said the Baron. 

All the children immediately cried, “I,” “I,” “I,” “I,” “I,” “I,” and hands 
caught hold of the back and both sides of the Baron’s chair. 

“I am driving in a coach and six to-day! How things have changed for 


me!” the gentleman said smilingly. The meal Apollonie had planned was a 


great success and the open air on the terrace added to the children’s 
enjoyment. 

When the fruit course, which consisted of yellow plums, was eaten, the 
Baron gave the young birds, as he called the children, permission to fly freely 
about. It seemed to crown all the preceding pleasures to be able to roam 
without restraint in the woods and meadows. First of all they ran towards the 
adjoining woods, where their need for an outlet could be gratified. 

“Long years to you, Leonore!” Bruno cried. “Now you and Salo are going 
to have a wonderful home quite near to us. Isn’t it splendid! When Salo 
comes, we shall be together.” 

“Long live the Baron!” Kurt screamed now with all his might. “Hurrah for 
Castle Wildenstein, the wonderful new home! Long live Apollonie! But 
where is Loneli?” he suddenly interrupted himself in the midst of his outburst; 


“she ought to be here, too.” 





IT BEEMED YO CKOWN ALL THE PIECHDING PLEASURES 10 ROAM WITHOUT RESTRAINT IN 
' THE WOODS AND MEADOWS 


When everybody agreed with him, Kurt dashed towards the terrace where 
Loneli was just helping her grandmother carry away the dishes. 

“We want to have Loneli with us, Apollonie. Please let her come with me,” 
Kurt explained his errand. 

“Who wants her, do you say?” Apollonie began rather severely, despite a 
glad note in her voice which could not be disguised. 

“Everybody does, and Leonore especially,” was Kurt’s sly answer. 

“You can go, Loneli,” said the grandmother. “You must celebrate this great 
day with them.” 

Loneli actually glowed with joy when she ran off with Kurt. 

As they were sitting under the pine tree, the Baron and Mrs. Maxa were 
reviving memories of long ago, and he listened with great emotion when Mrs. 
Maxa told him how faithfully his mother had tried to send him news. Her 
letters had, however, miscarried, because he had changed his residence so 
frequently. But he had wanted him to know how constant his mother’s love 
had been and how anxiously she was waiting his return. 

“Mrs. Maxa,” he said after a little pause, “I feel terribly ashamed. I came 
here with anger and hate in my heart against God and man, and my only hope 
was to die as soon as possible. I expected to be forsaken and despised, and 
instead of that I meet only kindness and love on every side. I never deserved 
such a thing! Do you think I can ever atone for all the wrong I’ve done?” 

“We must always bear in mind that there is One who is glad to forgive us 
our sins, Baron, and He can deliver us from them if we sincerely beg Him to,” 
Mrs. Maxa answered. 

As the Baron remained silent, Mrs. Maxa added, “Will you let me say 
something to you on the strength of our old friendship, Baron Bruno?” 

“Certainly. I can trust my dear Maxa to say only what is right,” he replied. 

“T have noticed that you have evaded mentioning the name Salo, that you 
seemed reluctant to answer Leonore’s questions concerning his possible 
coming. I know that bitter memories are connected with the name, but I also 
want you to know that you will deprive yourself of a great blessing if you 


banish the boy who bears that name.” 


“Please let him come here, if only for a little while,” Mrs. Maxa begged, 
yet more strongly, “so that you can see him. If you can’t willingly see him 
who may be the pride and joy of your life, then open the door of his home 
because, before God, it is right, which you must feel as fully as I.” 

The Baron was silent, then finally said, “Salo may come.” 

Mrs. Maxa’s face shone with joy and gratitude. Many things had still to be 
discussed, and the two old friends remained sitting under the pine tree till the 
last rays of the setting sun were throwing a rosy light over the gray castle. The 
children were at last returning from their walk across the meadows. They 
looked like a full-blown garden when they approached the Baron’s chair, for 
they were covered with garlands of poppies, ivy and cornflowers. Now supper 
was announced, and the Baron was escorted to the terrace as before. It was a 
true triumphal march this time, when he, throned in his chair with the lion- 
skin on his knees, was pushed along by the gaily decked children. The Baron 
told them how much he would enjoy taking a similar ride into the fields some 
day. 

When Mrs. Maxa gave the sign for parting after the merry supper party, no 
sign of grief was shown because the Baron had already told them that 
Leonore was to move up into the castle in a few days. They were all to be 
present then. After that there would be no end to their visits. 

When the Baron shook Mazli’s hand at parting, he said, “You came to see 
me first, Mäzli, so you shall always be my special friend.” 

“Yes, PII be your friend,” Mäzli said firmly. 

When Leonore tenderly took leave of her uncle she whispered in his ear, 
“May Salo come soon, Uncle?” 

This time the answer was a Clear affirmative, and the child’s heart was 
filled with rapture. 

“Oh, Aunt Maxa,” he cried aloud, “Can’t we sing our evening song up 
here? I should love to sing the song my mother used to sing.” 

When consent was given, they grouped themselves about the Baron’s chair 


and sang: 


God, Who disposes all things well, 
I want but what Thou givest me. 
Oh how can we Thine acts foretell, 


When Thou are far more wise than we? 


All the way home the children kept looking back at the castle, for their day 
had been too marvellous. 

The next day three letters were sent to Salo, one from Bruno and one from 
Leonore, both full of enthusiasm about the great event of the day before; and 
one from Mrs. Maxa. The last thrilled Salo most, because it contained a 
summons for him to come to his new home. 

The news that Baron Bruno had come back and that Apollonie had 
resumed her old post at the castle had spread all over the neighborhood. 
Everybody had heard that Loneli also was living at the castle, that Baron 
Salo’s daughter had come, and his son was soon to be there. The report that 
Mrs. Rector Bergmann’s whole family had spent a day at the castle was 
reported, too, and everybody talked about the intimate friendship of the two 
families. 

A few days after the celebration at the castle the district attorney’s wife 
came to call on Mrs. Maxa. She lost no time in telling her hostess that she 
counted on Baron Salo’s son joining the other three lads in town and that her 
husband had agreed to look up another room for him. She had no doubt that 
the sons of the three most important families of Nolla ought naturally to live 
and study together, and she knew that every effort would be made to find Salo 
a suitable room, even if the application came rather late. Mrs. Maxa did not 
need to mind these annoying negotiations now, but calmly replied that the 
Baron would send his nephew to the high school in the city and would 
undoubtedly make his own arrangements. Mrs. Knippel, after remarking that 
her husband counted on seeing the Baron himself, withdrew. A moment after 


she left Loneli came into the house to see Mea. 


“Just think, Mea,” the peace-loving Loneli said to her, “I have a message 
for you from Elvira; she wants you to know that she is willing to forgive you 
on condition that she may meet Leonore. She wants to be her friend and sit 
beside her in school.” 

“Tt’s too late now, and it won’t help her. I don’t care whether she wants to 
make up with me or not,” Mea said placidly. “Neither Leonore nor I are going 
to school. You won’t have to go either, Loneli, because a lady is coming to the 
castle to teach us all. Baron Wallerstätten and mama have settled it, so I know 
it 

Loneli could hardly believe her ears, the surprise seemed too great. “Then I 
shan’t have to sit on the shame-bench any more,” she said with a beaming 
face, for a heavy trouble was removed from her heart. 

“You can ask Leonore if she wants to meet Elvira,” said Mea, for Leonore 
had stepped up to them. 

But Loneli’s message held no interest whatever for Leonore, who wished 
for no new acquaintances. She only desired to give the time she was not 
spending with her uncle to Mea and her brothers and sisters. Least of all she 
wished to meet a girl who had been so disagreeable to her beloved Mea. 

Uncle Philip had been away on a business trip. On his arrival home he 
received the following note from his sister: “If you still want to see Leonore 
with us, come as soon as possible. She is going to live with her uncle at the 
castle in a very few days. I shall tell you all about it when you come.” 

He arrived the very next morning, and as soon as he met his sister, he 
exploded: “I was quite sure, Maxa, that you would immediately deliver the 
little dove into the vulture’s claws. I wish I had never put her in your care!” 

“Come in, Philip and sit down,” Mrs. Maxa said composedly. “We are 
going to have dinner in a moment, and then you will have the chance to ask 
the dove herself what she thinks of the vulture’s claws.” 

Uncle Philip opened the door and found the children absolutely immersed 
in the recent events. The instant he stepped over the threshold they rushed up 
to him and fairly flooded him with news. Their speeches came thick and fast, 


and he heard nothing but manifestations of love for the dear, good Baron, 


Leonore’s charming uncle, the good, kind Castle-Steward. Mäzli had not 
given up this title even now. 

“Do you see, Philip, that you can’t swim against the stream?” said Mrs. 
Maxa when she was sitting alone with her brother after dinner. “The best 
thing you can do is to pay your old friend a call; that would add you to the list 
of his admirers, instead of your bearing him a grudge.” 

But Uncle Philip violently objected to this proposal. 

“Baron Bruno spoke of you with a sincere feeling of attachment which you 
apparently don’t deserve,” his sister said. “He was afraid of your feeling 
towards him, though. Listen to what he said ‘I fear that he won’t wish to have 
anything to do with me, and I shall be powerless in that case.’” 

“T won’t refuse the hand of an old friend, though, Maxa,” said the brother 
now, “if he offers it to me to reestablish peace. What is he going to do for 
Salo’s son?” 

“Salo has already been sent word that he is to have the castle of his 
ancestors for a home,” replied Mrs. Maxa. 

“I am going out for a walk,” Uncle Philip said suddenly, taking down his 
hat from the peg, and Mrs. Maxa guessed quite well where he was going. He 
reappeared at supper time and sat down with merry eyes in the midst of them 
all. 

“Leonore,” he began, “as soon as you are the mistress of the castle, I shall 
often be your guest. Your uncle and I have just done some business together. 
He told me how different everything used to be in the castle grounds and that 
he regretted not understanding about these matters. So he asked me to take 
charge of things, as they were in my special field. He hoped my old 
attachment to the place” — at these words Uncle Philip’s voice became quite 
hoarse suddenly— “Maxa, your plum-cake is so sweet it makes one hoarse,” 
he said, for he would never admit that he had been overcome by deep 
emotion. “So I have undertaken to attend to the matter and I shall often come 
to the castle.” 

That Uncle Philip belonged to the castle, too, now awoke hearty outbursts 


from the children, which the mother happily joined, for it had been her 


greatest wish that the two should become friends again. 

The last evening before Leonore was to move into the castle had come, and 
the children were all sitting in a little corner. They were in the most cheerful 
mood, busily making delightful plans for the future. Suddenly the door 
opened, and wild shrieks of joy burst from everybody. “Salo, Salo, Salo!” 
they all cried out. The boy had just arrived in time to have a last splendid 
evening with his friends before moving into his new home. The next day 
turned out more wonderful than they had ever dared to dream, and it was 
followed again by a succession of other days as delightful. Every time the 
children came together it seemed like a new party, and the Baron took great 
care that those parties did not end too quickly. 

Kurt had soon informed Salo and Bruno that there was a large hall with 
weapons and armor at the ground floor of the castle. When the boys asked 
Apollonie to admit them, she opened a little side door for them, because Mr. 
Trius had hidden the other key. Salo lifted the armoured knight to his 
shoulders, and had the long, blue cloak draped around him. He looked like a 
frightful giant as he wandered up and down the big room, and Kurt 
recognized the ghost of Wildenstein he had seen that dreadful night. 

Salo, with his charming disposition, soon entirely won over his uncle, who 
decided to send his nephew to the neighboring town to study, and Salo and 
Bruno were to spend their study-time as well as their holidays together. 

When the summer holidays were over, Salo and Bruno moved into town, 
but even this leave-taking did not prove very hard. The children were not to 
be separated very long, for the boys were to spend many week-ends at home, 
besides all their holidays. Bruno had soon written to his mother from town 
that she need not worry at all about the Knippel boys, as they scarcely ever 
saw them. 

When Mrs. Maxa cannot help recalling all her former fears and plans for 
the future because her son’s violent temper caused her such anxiety, she said 
to herself with a glad heart: 


Oh how can we Thine acts foretell, 


When Thou are far more wise than we? 


Apollonie has become the real, true Castle-Apollonie of yore and manages 
for her master’s sake to live in undisturbed peace with Mr. Trius. She is taking 
such good care of the Baron and his little adopted daughter that a bloom of 
health has spread over their cheeks. On sunny days the Baron can frequently 
be seen walking up and down the terrace on Leonore’s arm, and his young 
guide is very careful of his health and looks after him tenderly. The sound of a 
beautiful voice can often be heard through the open castle windows, for 
Leonore has inherited her mother’s voice, and it gives her uncle the keenest 
pleasure to listen to the songs she used to sing in bygone days. The people in 
Nolla unanimously agree that the ghost of Wildenstein has gone to his eternal 


rest, because peace again is reigning at the castle. 


THE END 


Vinzi 
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WEEN VINZI SAT ON HIS THRESHOLD HE MAD A GREAT MANY 
THINGS TO THINK OVER 
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FOREWORD 


THE story oF Vinzi is one of the freshest and most attractive to be found 
in modern literature, yielding not at all to the author’s better-known Heidi. It 
is sure to delight all children and as many of their elders as have retained their 
youthful sympathies. The revival of other stories by Madame Spyri has shown 
that her simple charm never fails to win an increasing audience, but in Vinzi 
her gift is positively at its best. In none of her books is the interest centered 
and sustained more perfectly. 

There are few things more enjoyable or profitable for children than to learn 
how children live in other countries. It stimulates their imaginations and 
enlarges their emotional powers in the healthiest manner possible. For this 
purpose the Swiss background of Madame Spyri’s books is particularly good, 
with its flood of sunlight over Alpine peaks and flowery meadows. And as the 
background, so the people; there is an unforced kindliness and heartiness in 
the characters that makes them lovable in a special way of their own. Their 
foibles and limitations merely increase the genuineness of their appeal. 

Two themes are stressed in Vinzi, trust and the power of music. Both of 
these are timely today. We hardly need Monsieur Coue to tell us that a brave 
confidence in the future is one of the most valuable qualities of character, 
especially for a child. Philosophers, both theoretical and practical, dilate on 
the importance of freeing ourselves from fear and discouragement as early in 
life as possible. This is just what the story of Vinzi tends to do by presenting 
the small hero as a natural example of the well-known principle. No less 
practical is the influence of good music upon children, the value of which is 
just beginning to be properly recognized in school and home. 

But no moralizing ever interferes with the course of the narrative, which 
flows along with a delicate intuition as to suspense and climax. The boy 


Vinzi’s love of music and his father’s determination to make a farmer of him 


provide the central motive. It is noteworthy that the father, who with a less 
skilful author would be the villain of the tale, is never made to lose our 
respect. But the best feature of the book is the joyous life of the children, 
which occupies by far the most space. Madame Spyri’s panacea for the ills of 
life is an old one, but it is doubtful whether anything better can be found than 
her combination, which is: Faith in God, active helpfulness toward all around, 
love of beauty, fresh mountain air, and good food. Surely so much happiness 
has seldom been packed within the covers of a children’s book as may be 
found in Vinzi. 
CHARLES WHARTON STORK 


CHAPTER I 


IN LEUK 


Ks 


THE JUNE SUN was streaming down upon the green slope above the village 
of Leuk, and the fresh green grass which covered the heights as far as the eye 
could see filled the air with fragrance. At an isolated house along the path 
which led to the baths of Leuk, two women were lost in lively talk; indeed it 
seemed as if they could never come to the end of everything they had to say 
to each other. 

“Yes, Marianna,” said the more talkative of the two, “if you could furnish a 
couple of rooms the way I did, you would soon realize a good profit. You 
could soon get boarders among the people who have relatives at the baths. 
You know some of them do not want to go there, or are not allowed to, just 
like the three who are staying with me. You really are a little too far down, for 
people like to go a little higher up in the summer. If only you were living 
where those people over there do. They certainly have the best spot on the 
slope and own all the very best meadows. But I do not think much of them,” 
the woman concluded with an unfriendly glance toward the house which 
stood a little higher up and away from the road. “They are nearly eaten up 
with pride, especially she, and you ought to see her.” 

“In what way do they show it?” Marianna asked. 

“In what way? You might just as well ask in what way they don’t show it,” 
Magdalene replied quickly. “They show it in everything. In everything they 
do and in the way they dress as if it were always Sunday with them. She has 
brought up the children to be just as particular as she is. The boy’s black hair 
is always curled as if he were going to the church fair and the little one 
always carries her nose high in the air as if she meant to say, ‘Watch out, here 


I come!’” 


“How can the little one help it if her nose has grown that way?” was 
Marianna’s opinion. “And the boy can’t help his curly hair either. Doesn’t the 
woman speak to you when you meet her?” 

“Oh yes, she does, and I would not exactly advise her to let her pride go as 
far as that,” said Magdalene in a threatening manner, “but you are mistaken if 
you imagine that she ever stops a minute to say a few words to a neighbor. If 
one starts to talk with her, she just gives a short answer and hurries away as if 
she did not think one her equal. She can wait awhile before I ever say 
anything to her again.” 

Marianna looked at the house in question and exclaimed full of 
astonishment, “How is that? As long as I can remember, the house over there 
looked old and gray, not a window was ever opened, and all the panes were 
dirty and dull from age. It looked like a robber’s den. Now it is snow-white 
and the windows shine in the sun. It can’t be the same house!” 

“Tt certainly is! Now you can see how proud they are,” replied Magdalene 
eagerly. “Old farmer Lesa lived there with his old housekeeper more than fifty 
years; all that time he did not hammer in a single nail, for he was satisfied 
with the way it had been in his father’s and his grandfather’s time. Just as 
soon as his eyes were closed, his heir came across the Gemmi (The Gemma is 
a remarkable mountain pass across the Alps.) and things were torn down, 
cleaned and renewed until one might think a count was moving in. Of course 
The Gemma is a remarkable mountain pass across the Alps. the woman was 
the cause of it all, for nothing that the parents had admired was good enough 
for her.” 

“But I should think that it was not unnecessary to clean and straighten up a 
bit if the last owner had not fixed up a nail in the house for fifty years and had 
let things go as his father and grandfather had left them,” replied Marianna. 
“The old house certainly was ugly, and how changed it is! Why did you say 
that his heir came from across the Gemmi? Are the Lesas not from our parts?” 

“Yes, they are, and there are several of that name hereabouts,” replied 
Magdalene, “but one of them is supposed to have married across the Gemmi 


and to have stayed there with his wife near Berne or Freiburg. But I only 


know this from hearsay, for it was either a hundred or two hundred years ago. 
When old Lesa died, it was found that his nearest relatives were the same we 
were talking of, so it happened that Vinzenz Lesa moved here with his wife 
and two children about two years ago. I heard that there too they have a fine 
house and a lot of cows, and that their pastures over there are very fine, as 
well as their breed of cattle. I think Vinzenz’s brother now takes care of the 
other place. I do not know whether Vinzenz is going back there again when he 
has put everything here in good shape, nor whether he means to sell this 
place, for he does not say much.” 

“Dear me, I must go,” Marianna exclaimed, quite startled when she heard 
the sound of a bell from the village below. “I have to go up to the baths, and I 
must not get back too late, because my husband and the children don’t like to 
be kept waiting for supper. Where did old Lesa’s housekeeper go?” 

“She was his cousin and died a short time after him,” Magdalene informed 
her. “She had been with him fifty years and was well past seventy, so she 
could not very well have started on anything new. Look, there they come 
towards us across the meadow. Now you can see for yourself Lesa’s wife and 
her dressed-up children; just wait till she comes.” 

Marianna needed no further urging for she was curious to see the people 
they had been discussing. 

They were coming close, and one could see that the children had a great 
deal to tell their mother. They talked to her steadily so that one might have 
thought the woman could not possibly see or hear anything else. As soon, 
however, as she reached the house where the two women had withdrawn a 
little into the open doorway, she greeted them pleasantly. The boy 
immediately pulled off his cap and the girl called out “Good-day” with a 
ringing voice. When they had gone a few steps further, their lively 
conversation began anew. 

“I must say they look nice,” said Marianna, gazing after the group with 
visible satisfaction. “I see no pride there, Magdalene, but neatness and 
cleanliness in the children as well as in the mother. Everything looks well on 


her and I wonder how she does it. She just wore what we do, only it looks 


better on her. Didn’t the boy’s black curls tumble out from his cap in a nice 
way! And I like the way the little one with the snub nose has her brown hair 
braided about her head. She looks as bright and happy as a little bird.” 

“What else have you to say?” retorted Magdalene, slightly annoyed. 

“You are right; I should do better to go my way instead of idly talking,” 
said Marianna, getting ready to leave. “It does one good to see people who 
teach their children good manners and keep them as if they meant to make 
them into something decent. There are too many of the other kind, and one 
often wonders if it is possible to raise children to anything good. That woman 
has given me a mind to imitate her as far as I can, for I’d like my children to 
look as nice and speak as politely as hers. I must go now. Do not take amiss 
anything I said. Good-bye, Magdalene.” 

Marianna set out now and hurried along towards the height. Mrs. Lesa in 
the meantime climbed up the mountain slope with her children. They kept on 
talking steadily, sometimes the boy alone or the girl, and sometimes both at 
once. 

“Just think, mother,” the boy informed her, “the child is hardly any bigger 
than Stefeli. When we passed Mrs. Troll’s house yesterday evening we first 
saw her standing before the door, then she ran into the house and suddenly we 
heard the most beautiful music through the open window. I asked the brother 
who had stayed outside with a book what it was and he said, ‘Alida is playing 
the piano.’ Imagine, such a young child! I should have loved to listen a while, 
but I was afraid to, because Stefeli said that it was late and we had to go 
home.” 

“And so it was,” Stefeli affirmed. “I should have loved to stay, too, but we 
had to go home. Don’t you remember, father was already at table when we 
came? I found out that the boy’s name is Hugo and that the crooked lady lives 
with them, because I heard Alida say to her brother, ‘I simply have to go in 
now, otherwise Fraulein will fetch me in and everything will go crooked.’” 

“No, no, Stefeli, it was not meant that way,” said the mother. “I don’t think 
the lady is crooked. The idea probably was that things would go crooked with 
Alida if she did not obey. Are not the children’s parents with them?” 


“No I don’t think so, but I am not sure. What do you think, Vinzi?” asked 
Stefeli, turning toward her brother. 

He gave no answer. 

“What makes you stare into the distance, Vinzi, and why don’t you 
answer?” now asked the mother. 

“Listen, mother, listen!” Vinzi replied in a low voice. “Can you hear those 
beautiful sounds?” The mother stood still. The wind was wafting up the 
sounds of an evening bell from the valley, which, as they reached the heights, 
faded away only to rise more loudly from far below. 

The wind must have come straight from that direction, for one could hear 
them very plainly. Now the tones had died away. 

The mother’s glance rested on the boy with a mingled look of anxiety and 
surprise, while he was lost in listening. She remained quiet a while longer for 
Vinzi had not yet moved. He still seemed to listen eagerly to something he 
heard from far away, despite the fact that no more sounds reached her ear. 

“Vinzi, can you hear us again now?” Stefeli asked, not in the least 
surprised at her brother’s ways. 

“Yes,” he responded as if awakening from a dream. 

“Is the lady who lives with Alida and Hugo really crooked?” asked Stefeli, 
for she was anxious to have that question cleared up. 

“Yes, perhaps,” the brother replied with a slightly abstracted air. 

But Stefeli did not tolerate such uncertainty. 

“If she is not crooked, she is straight, but you must not say perhaps,” she 
exclaimed, a little angry. “We can easily go down right away to Mrs. Troll’s 
house, can’t we, mother, and then we’ll find out what the lady is like.” 

“No,” replied the mother, “we shall certainly not go back to the house on 
account of that. It is, however, time to turn back, otherwise father will get 
home sooner than we do and that must not happen. We had better return the 
way we came, it is the shortest way. But, Stefeli, you must not think that we’ ll 
stop at Mrs. Troll’s house till we see those people.” 

“They may be sitting in front of the house,” said Stefeli, holding fast to her 


intention. 


As the mother turned back the little girl ran ahead; she wanted to see the 
house as soon as possible in order to discover anybody who might be sitting 
there. The question they had been discussing was not however the only thing 
on her mind. Stefeli longed most of all to see the two strange children who 
had moved into the house and whom she had seen the evening before. 

Vinzi quietly wandered along at his mother’s side. He was not talkative 
any longer, but his mother was well accustomed to these changes in her boy. 

“Tell me, Vinzi,” she asked now, “why did you keep on listening after the 
sound of the evening bells had died away?” 

“T could still hear them,” Vinzi answered. 

“T suddenly heard such a wonderful song, which came down from the hills; 
the black fir trees seemed to join in with a deep bass and through it all the 
bells were tinkling their sparkling melody. Oh, it was beautiful! If only I 
could repeat it!” 

“Wasn’t it a song you have heard before?” the mother asked 
sympathetically, seeking to understand. “If you sang me part of it I might find 
Cut which song you mean and tell you the words of it.” 

“No, no,” Vinzi remonstrated, “it is no song I ever heard. The melodies 
were all entirely new. I still hear them but can’t repeat them.” 

Meditating deeply the mother remained silent, for she could not understand 
what Vinzi meant. She herself had always found much pleasure in music and 
singing. She had taught her children to sing as soon as they were able to talk, 
and her boy had always enjoyed their daily evening song. 

“Come, Vinzi,” she said at last, “let us sing a song now; then we’ll both 
feel happy again. Which one do you want to sing?” 

“T don’t know, mother; if only I could sing the tune I hear,” he answered. 

“I suppose you have some music running in your head. Sing out and you 
can’t help enjoying it,” said the mother, starting up a song Vinzi knew well. 

At first he hesitated, but soon the well-known melody carried him along. 
His clear, sure voice joining hers, they finished the song before they reached 
Mrs. Troll’s cottage. Stefeli suddenly leaped forward from behind a tree, from 


which hidden spot she had watched the two children who were both sitting in 


front of the house with a book. It had not escaped Stefeli that Alida did not 
look much at her book and was constantly turning her head from side to side 
to see what might be going on. Stefeli was dreadfully anxious to run over to 
Alida and start a friendship with her. But suddenly the governess, who was 
not crooked at all, but on the contrary very stiff and straight, came out of the 
house. This intimidated Stefeli so much she hid further and further behind the 
tree in order not to be discovered. Stefeli told her mother and brother of these 
things and was glad to have them by her side when passing the house, because 
the governess was still sitting there. When closer, all four children eagerly 
examined each other, for they were very much interested. 

“They are the same ones we saw yesterday,” Alida said with half-raised 
voice. “I think Pll go over and make their acquaintance.” 

“Indeed you won’t Alida! We don’t even know who they are,” quickly 
replied the governess. 

Despite the fact that the words had been spoken under her breath, those 
who were passing had been able to hear them. 

“She doesn’t want Alida to talk with us, did you hear it, mother?” said 
Stefeli when they had gone a little further. 

“Yes, I did,” the mother replied. “It is lucky that you didn’t run over to 
them. You must never do it, Stefeli; do you hear?” 

“Yes, but then we’ll never meet and Alida wanted to so much,” Stefeli said 
rebelliously. 

“You see, Stefeli, the governess probably has charge of the children’s 
education and is responsible for what they do and with whom they play. They 
might hear and learn from others all kinds of things that they shouldn’t do,” 
the mother explained. “Maybe Alida is a little like you, Stefeli, and likes to 
stick her little nose into every opening and look through every hole in a 
hedge. That is probably why the governess has to watch her and choose her 
friends very carefully.” 

This made Stefeli more eager than ever to meet Alida and be her friend. 

“T see father over there,” said Vinzi. “We ought to hurry if we want to get 


home at the same time as he does.” 


This was the mother’s intention, and, walking fast, they joined the father 
not far from the house. Soon afterwards the little family sat down to supper in 
their comfortable room. 

The meal passed very quietly because the children knew that they had to 
be silent, and the parents themselves said little. As soon as the children had 
finished, Vinzi asked, “Can we go out?” As the request was readily granted, 
they hurried over to the bam, where many delightful corners could be found 
for playing hide and seek. 

It was a bright, warm June evening. Vinzenz Lesa had leisurely risen from 
the table, and going out he lit his pipe and settled himself on the bench before 
the house. His wife soon afterwards came out and sat down, too. Now he 
grew talkative and told her of a visit he had made to an acquaintance of his in 
the valley whose meadows, fields and cattle he had examined. He had 
compared his own property with what he saw, and when he had thoroughly 
looked everything over he could not help saying to himself, “Vinzenz Lesa, 
you are blessed with a fine property.” 

“Yes, we certainly ought to be grateful and I am sure we are,” said his 
wife. 

“Yes, it is true,” he continued, “but whenever I am very happy about it and 
begin to plan how to improve and develop the farm it always seems as if some 
one were throwing an obstacle before my feet and keeping me from going 
further. I mean Vinzi. For whom should I do all of it if not for him, and what 
kind of a boy is he? He has no eyes in his head and shows not the slightest 
pleasure or interest in taking to pasture the most beautiful cows that can be 
found far and wide in the whole neighborhood. If I say to him, ‘Just look what 
wonderful fodder is in this meadow!’ he says ‘yes’ and stares into the distance 
so one can see that he has neither listened nor really looked at the meadow he 
is standing in. I am afraid there is something wrong with him.” 

“No, no, Vinzenz, you must not say that,” his wife interrupted eagerly. “If 
Vinzi does not always listen and has his thoughts elsewhere and does not 
show the real pleasure he should have in farming, he has never done anything 


wrong. You must not say that.” 


“T don’t say it,” the man went on, “but what is wrong is wrong, and when a 
boy has no feeling for such meadows, fields and cows as we own, and 
everything connected with a farm, something must be wrong. But I am sure I 
don’t know how to help it.” 

“He may yet change; just think how young he is!” said the wife 
comfortingly, though her secret anxiety about the boy had grown again that 
day during her stroll. She knew well enough that there was something about 
the boy difficult to understand and she also realized that his thoughts never 
were on the objects before him. Deeming it wise to change the subject, she 
talked about seeing the strangers who had taken the upstairs rooms at Mrs. 
Troll’s cottage for the summer. She told him that the children had looked so 
nice that she would not mind taking them into her own home. This might 
easily be managed in their big house, where a few nice rooms could be fitted 
up for that purpose. 

“Well, what on earth will you say next, and can’t we even have peace in 
our own house?” said the man, half frightened, half angry. “Why should we 
take other people’s children into our house when we have children of our 
own?” 

“If they are as nice as those we saw, and as well brought up, ours could 
only learn good things from them,” answered the woman. “We all like to see 
our children clean and well-behaved rather than tumbling about like little pigs 
and using rough words.” 

“Oh, well, all children have bad manners, and when they get too bad one 
can let them know. I know quite well what you are aiming at, but you might 
just as well give it up because there is no use,” the farmer said. “I shall not 
tolerate strangers in the house. I mean to live by myself and I absolutely 
forbid the children to have anything to do with those city folks. Don’t let them 
go over there or our girl will soon become as spoilt as the boy. I am glad to 
say she is still different from him. She runs after the cows and strokes them 
like friends and the young cattle run after her, eat from her hand and rub their 
heads against her like comrades. If one says anything, the child pays attention 


and minds her business and uses her own eyes besides. She knows exactly 


what is lacking in the barn or r stable and knows how everything should be. 
But the boy neither sees nor knows anything. It would be quite different if I 
could change those two around, make the girl into the boy, and the boy into 
the girl. But as long as things have to be as they are, I have no inclination to 
have her changed, too.” 

“The way you talk, Vinzenz, one might think you consider it a sickness to 
be well brought up,” the woman replied calmly. “But you need have no fears; 
a governess is looking after those children who is going to see to it that hers 
don’t come near ours. It is late, we had better go in now.” 

At the same time she called to the children to sing their daily evening song. 
As soon as they arrived the mother began, and both joined in with clear, sure 
voices. They knew the song well and each apparently had a good ear for 
music. Even as little children they had been able to repeat the mother’s songs 
correctly. As the beautiful melody was resounding through the calm, peaceful 
evening air, father Vinzenz regained his usual composure, which had been so 
disturbed that day by anxious thoughts and fears. 


CHAPTER II 


ON THE PASTURE 


Ks 


THE CHILDREN HAD no school during the summer months because at that 
time they were all needed for light tasks in the fields and meadows. School 
began again late in the autumn. 

On Monday morning the sun had only just flushed the tops of the 
mountains before rising above the wooded heights, when, early as it was, 
Stefeli, already neatly washed and dressed, rushed into Vinzi’s little chamber. 
She found him still fast asleep. 

“Wake up, Vinzi,” she cried out. “The man has just brought back the cows 
from the pond and as soon as we have had breakfast, father wants us to go up 
to the pasture to watch them. The man has to come back when we get there. 
We’ll take lunch with us and stay all day long because it’s too far to come all 
the way home. Won’t we have fun eating out of doors? Please hurry.” 

Vinzi had awakened meanwhile. When he gazed at his sister with his large 
dark eyes he still seemed lost in revery. 

“Oh, I had such a wonderful dream,” he said. “Mother and I were in Litten, 
the place we went to last year. We went to church together and everything was 
exactly as we had seen it then. An organ was playing the most beautiful piece 
and it was more wonderful than I could tell you. Do you know what an organ 
sounds like?” 

“Oh, Vinzi, you must come now. Please hurry up and don’t talk about an 
organ now,” Stefeli urged. “Mother has already taken in the coffee and father 
is having breakfast. You know we won’t have any fun if father gets cross. Do 
hurry up.” 

With these words Stefeli ran away. 

Vinzi had realized the truth of his sister’s words. He quickly jumped out of 


bed and completed his necessary toilet. Soon he stood in the room ready to 


start off. He speedily swallowed his milk and coffee and stuck the bread into 
his pocket, before the three others had half finished theirs. The father, looking 
at the boy, thought to himself, “He can hurry if he wants to. Perhaps 
something can still be done with him.” The mother had packed the children’s 
lunch neatly into a bag, which she hung around Vinzi’s shoulder. Stefeli now 
came skipping along with a straw hat on her head and in her hand a rod which 
Vinzi had cut for her. This she used for gently urging the cows ahead 
whenever they needed it, but she never beat them. When the children went 
out, followed by the parents, Vinzi discovered that he had left his whip in the 
barn. All cow-herds carried one in order just for fun to flick it sharply from 
time to time. A sound like thunder would re-echo from the mountains 
roundabout. As Vinzi did not care for this pastime with the whip he regularly 
forgot where he had put it. While he hunted about uncertainly his father began 
to frown. But suddenly, in leaps and bounds, his sister, who had noticed 
where he had left it, appeared with the whip. 

At last the children started off. “Keep the cows from going across the 
stream, Vinzi,” the father called after them. 

“Take care not to go too near the rushing stream yourselves,” was the 
mother’s last reminder. 

“Yes, yes,” the children called back gaily, as they hurried along towards 
the mountain pasture. As soon as they arrived Stefeli began to shout violently. 
She had not forgotten that their man was to return to the farm as soon as they 
had arrived to take charge of the cows. He did not hear for quite a while 
because he happened to be on the other side of the roaring stream. Stefeli, 
however, did not give up till he had heard and understood her cries. He then 
hurried away. 

“We have to see that the cows stay on our own pasture and that Schwärzeli 
does not jump about too much, for if she doesn’t eat she’ll get thin,” said 
Stefeli. “Come, Vinzi, let’s sit down over there under the tree; for if we leave 
our bag in the sun, the bread will get dry.” 

Vinzi, who had already settled down, got up. He followed Stefeli, watching 


her while she carefully laid their provisions in the shadow of the broadest 


branches. Then they both sat down in the cool shade under the spreading tree 


where earlier the ground had been thoroughly dried by the sun. 
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The fresh morning wind was soughing through the branches and blowing 
over the pasture far and wide till its roaring was finally lost in the distance. 
Suddenly Stefeli bounded up and shot away like an arrow. With tail raised 
high the shiny black cow was going in big leaps towards the rushing stream. 
“Schwarzeli, Schwarzeli,” the child called repeatedly, “Schwarzeli, please 
wait for me!” But the high-spirited animal only jumped higher and had nearly 


reached the stream. “She will drown if she jumps in,” thought Stefeli, terribly 


frightened. By that time they had come to the dangerous place of which the 
mother had warned her. “Schwarzeli!” the child called once more with so 
much authority in her excited voice that far and wide her echo repeated, 
“Schwarzeli, Schwarzeli!” 

Suddenly the fugitive stood still and turned around, while Stefeli rushed 
breathlessly towards the young heifer, who was quietly awaiting the arrival of 
her mistress. 

“You are a bad Schwarzeli to scare me so,” Stefeli exclaimed, firmly 
grasping the rope about Schwarzeli’s neck, on which a little bell was fastened. 
“Just wait! If you go on like this I certainly won’t bring you any more salt to 
lick. You know you love it as if it were good sugar!” Schwarzeli was tenderly 
rubbing her head on Stefeli’s shoulder now as if to say, “I meant no harm, but 
it is such fun to caper across the meadow.” 

“Yes, yes,” Stefeli answered, as if she had understood everything 
Schwarzeli had been trying to express, “you want me to forgive you now, but 
stop running towards the stream. You can run towards the other side all you 
want. Oh, I see, you think it more fun to run downhill than uphill. I know. 
Come along with me.” 

As the two wandered peacefully back to the place which was meant to be 
the pasture of the day, Vinzi met them half way. Quite surprised, he asked, 
“But Stefeli, why did you run away? It was so nice under the tree. I was 
hearing the most beautiful music. I was just going to ask you if you heard it 
too, when I found you were gone. Only then I saw you coming back with 
Schwarzeli.” 

Despite being used to her brother’s ways, Stefeli could not help being 
astonished that he had not been aware of what was going on. She told him 
about the chase and her great fear that Schwarzeli might gallop straight 
towards the stream, fall down the banks and drown. It was lucky that the little 
beast had suddenly become manageable. Stefeli was eager to know what 
Vinzi had heard in the meanwhile. 

“Oh, it is such a shame you did not hear it,” he said, “for one can hardly 


describe such music. 


A chorus of deep, strong voices was rising from the tree above me and 
floating far across the meadow. Then high, clear voices joined in and were 
lost in the distance till they resembled the sounds of waters far away. Oh, it 
was so beautiful. Come, we might still hear it if we go back.” 

“Go now, Schwarzeli, and behave yourself,” said Stefeli, letting go of the 
rope by which she had held the heifer. Then she followed Vinzi. 

But she had scarcely settled down beside Vinzi when both jumped up 
again. They noticed simultaneously that the brown cow had strolled as far as a 
fence which formed the boundary between their own and another pasture. In 
order to get through she was pushing hard against the boards. Soon the 
children had fetched her back and the cow was slowly wandering to the 
proper field. Stefeli discovered an especially inviting spot where fragrant 
mountain pinks were nodding in the grass. “Come, Vinzi, we’ll stay here. I 
am sure we couldn’t possibly hear the tunes any more.” To this Vinzi gladly 
assented. A great peace enveloped the heights, and the cows were quietly 
wandering about. Schwarzeli was usually either at the head or the rear of 
them, but she gave no more disorderly leaps. Only when changing ground she 
trotted about a bit. 

The children looked with happy faces at the lovely scene before them. 
After enjoying it silently for a while, Stefeli said, “I should just love to be a 
cow-herd all my life. Would you like it, too, Vinzi?” 

“No, I should not like it,” was his answer. 

“But why not?” Stefeli questioned a little reproachfully. “It couldn’t 
anywhere be more beautiful than here.” 

“Yes, that’s true,” Vinzi admitted, “but I should not like to take care of 
cows all my life. I should like another profession better than watching them 
and keeping them from running away.” 

“What would you rather do?” Stefeli wanted to know. 

After meditating a little Vinzi answered, “I don’t know what the profession 
is in which I could do what I like best of all.” 

“What do you like to do best? I never saw you do it, I think,” Stefeli said, 


quite surprised that she should not know. 


“T like above all to listen to the bells and all the sounds in the branches of 
the trees. Also those that drift down from the mountains on all sides. Can you 
hear how it seems to sing everywhere about us? Can you hear it?” Vinzi’s 
eyes grew more large and gleaming while he listened. 

Stefeli pricked up her ears. “Those are only the gnats,” she said in a 
slightly disdainful voice. 

But Vinzi, continued: “When I hear such beautiful sounds I always try to 
remember them so that I can sing them or imitate them. I wonder how I could 
do it.” 

“But that couldn’t be a real profession,” Stefeli interrupted him. 

“That’s what I am afraid of, too,” Vinzi admitted, quite discouraged, “but I 
can’t help thinking about it all the time. I have cut so many pipes and have 
tried out what one can play on them. I already have made five; on one I can 
blow very deep, and on another very high tones, and the others can play 
middle tones. I was just puzzling out how to play two or three at the same 
time, so that they could all sound at once like the church bells.” 

“You might become a piper,” Stefeli exclaimed, quite happy over her 
inspiration, “that might be quite a good profession.” 

“T don’t know,” Vinzi replied uncertainly. 

“Father would surely not let me, even if I could. He found my pipes in the 
bam one day and threw them all away. He told me to think of useful things 
instead of collecting pipes and thinking about such rubbish.” Poor Vinzi was 
quite depressed at those memories and it smote Stefeli’s heart. 

“You mustn’t get sad on account of that, Vinzi,” she said comfortingly. “I 
am sure father just meant you not to have the pipes at home in the barn and 
stable. But why shouldn’t you have them up here in the pasture and think 
about them. I can easily watch and call out when I need you. Then you can go 
on cutting your pipes and we can put them into a hole under a tree and take 
them out when we are up here. I could help you blow them. I’ll blow the high 
one and you can play the low one and they’ll sound together like the bells.” 

But these words failed to give Vinzi thorough consolation. He kept sadly 


staring at the ground before him and saying nothing more. 


“Let’s talk about something else, now,” his sister said decidedly, for she 
did not like the effect their conversation had had on Vinzi. But before another 
subject was begun Stefeli started up violently, and calling her brother, flew 
away. Vinzi, glancing up, ran after her toward a party of strangers, who had 
been going over a narrow wooden bridge which led across the stream, when a 
little dog belonging to them suddenly darted into the midst of the cows and 
yelping loudly, drove them in every direction. The scared animals rushed 
hither and thither in their fright, and Schwarzeli, with her tail raised high, was 
galloping to and fro. This urged the dog to still more furious onslaughts. 
Stefeli rushed after the cows to quiet them, while Vinzi, going straight up to 
the dog, applied his whip so vigorously that the animal turned about and ran 
whining after the party. All this had proved to be such hot work that the 
children sought together the welcome shade under the big tree and flung 
themselves down there. They felt in need of regaining their breath and cooling 
off under the deliciously swaying branches. The cows also were peaceful 
again. 

“I wish the dog had been on the side where the path leads up to the 
pasture,” Vinzi said now, sitting up. “I saw the most brilliant red flower there 
and it looked perfectly enormous, even from where I was. I never saw a 
bigger one; I’d run down to get it if it were not so far away. It is getting very 
hot.” 

“Oh, I can find it,” Stefeli said with determination. “If the flower is so 
wonderful I won’t mind going so far.” 

Vinzi was just going to declare himself willing to fetch the flower for 
Stefeli, when the latter sped away so fast that the boy could not possibly have 
caught up with her. Therefore he stayed seated and as the noon-day bell was 
ringing in the village below, he forgot everything else in listening to its 
sounds. 

“Here is your flower,” a voice suddenly said beside him as Stefeli laid a 
brilliant red cloth before her brother. Having been lost in deep thoughts he 
had not noticed how the time had passed and he could not wonder enough at 


Stefeli’s speedy return. He meditatively looked at what he had imagined to be 


a flower. It had the same deep red the flower had had, but he could not help 
wondering where he had seen that cloth before. “Oh, I know now,” he 
exclaimed suddenly, “I saw it on the chair near Mrs. Troll’s house where the 
little girl was. It must belong to her.” 

Stefeli also remembered having seen a red object there and besides that she 
had seen some children in the party near the bridge. They must have been the 
same children. Vinzi began to consider what to do with the cloth, and as it 
was best to immediately return to the owner whatever was found, he wanted 
to run right over to Mrs. Troll’s house and take it along. But Stefeli would not 
hear of this, because dinner time had come for everyone and there was plenty 
of time in which to do it later. As soon as Stefeli mentioned lunch, Vinzi 
suddenly felt how immensely hungry he was and saw that his sister was right. 
He set to work and gathering thin, dry sticks from under the tree, built a little 
fire and lit it. As the wood was very dry, the flames leaped up gaily. Stefeli 
had transformed the grassy ground into an appetizing dinner table, set with 
two large slices of buttered bread and two snow white eggs which their 
mother had cooked at home, and which only needed peeling. Stefeli brought 
the hag near the fire and only waited for the right moment when the wood had 
burnt low to put the clean round potatoes one after another into the coals. 
Soon they smoked and sizzled so invitingly that the children were glad when, 
with a willow stick, they could lift them out of the glowing ashes. As soon as 
the potatoes had cooled off a bit, the children heartily bit into them and ate 
them all, including the firmly-baked crust, which was really the best part. 
They did not despise the rest of their lunch, and Vinzi attacked his bread and 
butter vigorously, while Stefeli heartily enjoyed her egg. All morning the 
cows had been pasturing busily, so the time had come for them also to rest a 
bit. One after the other they lay down on a fine, sunny spot. Even Schwarzeli 
had settled down, but her little black head moved from side to side in a lively 
manner which showed that one could not yet quite trust her to be quiet. 

The children had neatly cleaned up their place under the tree, for egg- 


shells and scraps of paper were not to be left on the fine green carpet of their 


living room. Looking out over the pasture, they were happily enjoying the 
deep peace about them. 

“I might take the shawl back now,” said Vinzi after a while. “Don’t you 
think the cows will stay quiet till I come back?” 

“Yes, I think so,” Stefeli replied. “The big ones are sure to lie down for a 
while, and if Schwarzeli begins to jump about and wants to run towards the 
stream, I can lure her here. I kept the salt mother gave us for our eggs, we 
both took none and Schwarzeli just loves it.” 

Vinzi took up the red shawl which Stefeli had neatly folded up and ran 
away. Despite his speed it was a good quarter of an hour before he stood in 
front of Mrs. Troll’s house. The front door was open and everything in the 
house was still. Somebody was apparently hoeing in the garden, it was 
probably Mrs. Troll herself. Suddenly, however, quite different sounds drew 
the boy irresistibly up the stairs. Through a half-open door quite near at hand 
he caught a delightful, gay melody. Walking up close he laid his ear on the 
door to listen. But as Vinzi, in his desire to hear, had strongly pushed his head 
against it, it suddenly flew wide open. As soon as the little musician, who was 
sitting on a high stool before the instrument, saw Vinzi, she sprang up and 
went to him. 

“Oh, did you find my shawl? How quickly you have brought it back!” she 
called out, spying the shawl in Vinzi’s hand. “It’s lucky for me because Miss 
Landrat has already scolded me for losing it. As punishment for my 
carelessness I was to go all the way back where papa and the other gentleman 
took us this morning. I was to look for it, but as it was so far she refused to go 
along. Pll give you some reward for finding it. What would you like to 
have?” 

Vinzi was still gazing full of surprise at the wonder-child, who had played 
such gorgeous music and was now talking to him exactly as if she had known 
him a long, long time. Hesitating with his answer, he finally asked a little 
shyly, “Can I really say what I want?” 

“Certainly,” his new acquaintance replied firmly. “But you know,” she 


continued, “only ask for something I can really give you, not perhaps a boat 


or a real, live horse.” 

“Oh, no, I don’t mean anything like that. I only want to hear the music 
again.” 

“The music? Do you mean the piece I was playing when you came in? But 
I don’t call that a present. What is your name?” the girl suddenly changed her 
line of thought. 

“Vinzi,” he informed her. 

“Is it? My name is Alida Thornau,” she continued. “When I have to 
practice I find it so dreadfully tiresome that I always play a little piece 
between whiles. Do you have to practice, too?” 

“What is practicing?” asked Vinzi. 

“Oh, you are lucky if you don’t know what that is,” Alida exclaimed. “You 
see, practicing is sitting stillon a round stool and playing up and down on a 
piano with your hands. This is called playing scales, and repeating the same 
tones about thirty times to and fro is called finger practice.” 

“Why do you have to practice?” asked Vinzi, wondering deeply. 

“Because one has to obey,” replied Alida, “and I have to practice every day 
from two to three o’clock because Miss Landrat tells me to. I have no lessons 
here the way I have in Hamburg. Every time father comes down here I have to 
promise him to obey Miss Landrat. He is up at the baths with my mother 
because she is ill.” 

“How did you learn to play that beautiful piece?” Vinzi inquired, following 
all her information with great interest. 

“Oh, one can easily do that when one practices so much and knows the 
notes. All one has to do is to play the notes that are written there,” was 
Alida’s explanation. 

“Oh, you are lucky to be allowed to practice so much,” said Vinzi, gazing 
at the piano with such an expression of longing that Alida suddenly 
remembered the reward he had been promised. 

“T’ll play you the piece now,” she said. “Shut the door and come near to 
me so that you can hear it well.” 


Vinzi obeyed and expectantly posted himself behind the piano stool. 


With an eagerness never before exhibited, Alida played her Spring Song 
through, never once stopping or hesitating till she came to the end. Never had 
such a thing happened before! To have such a keen listener had made her able 
to perform unusually well. 

Vinzi stared at her fingers as if her playing were a miracle. In a mirror 
which hung over the piano Alida had seen how breathlessly he followed her. 
This pleased her and when she had finished the piece she began it all over 
again. In the midst of it she suddenly seemed to be struck by a new idea. She 
paused abruptly and turning about on her chair she asked, “Would you like to 
learn how to play the piano?” 

Vinzi’s eyes sparkled, but only for a moment; in the next he looked at the 


floor saying sadly, “Oh, I never could do it.” 





VINZI STARED AT RER FINGENS AS TY HER PRAYING WEHE A MIRACEE 


“Oh, yes, you could easily,” replied Alida with conviction. “I can teach 
you and you’ll soon know all I know. You can practice with me and that will 
be heaps more fun than to sit and play here all alone. You can play a little 
piece like the one you like so much. It won’t take you long. Do you want to?” 

Vinzi’s eyes had grown bigger and bigger with surprise and longing. The 
incomprehensible joy of playing music like that himself, lay suddenly before 
him. All he had to do was to say yes. Everything was to be so easy and 
perfectly natural. He could not believe that he might be granted such 
happiness. 

But his great inner emotion kept him from uttering a sound. 

“Why don’t you say yes? I am sure you must want to if you like it so 
much,” Alida said with slight impatience. “You can come here every day at 
two o’clock because Miss Landrat always takes a walk with Hugo at that 
time. I am supposed to practice till three and sometimes even longer if they 
happen to be away. Then we’ll be quite alone and I can teach you everything. 
We can either play together or take turns.” When Vinzi saw it so clearly put 
before him it seemed at last possible. With a voice clearly showing his delight 
he said, “There is nothing I should love better in this world.” 

“So now it’s all settled that you come to me tomorrow,” said Alida with 
satisfaction, “or do you want to begin today?” 

However anxious Vinzi was to do so, he realized that he had already stayed 
away from Stefeli long enough. But he gladly gave his promise to come the 
next day, if nothing prevented him from doing so. He could hardly yet believe 
his good fortune, but Alida’s sureness about the matter proved catching and 
he ran away in high glee. The thought of what Stefeli would say to the plan 
chiefly occupied his mind, as he ran along. Maybe she would refuse to be left 
alone each day and perhaps she would think their father might be angry if he 
knew. Therefore he still felt slightly uncertain. 


When he reached the pasture he found everything in perfect order. The 
cows were lying on the self-same spots and Schwärzeli was wandering quietly 
about. He ran to Stefeli, who sat under a tree singing a song. 

“What a long time you have been away,” said Stefeli, interrupting her 
song. “What did she say?” 

Vinzi, sitting down beside his sister, began to relate what had happened. 
She heard of the joyous prospect Alida had offered him, namely, to go to her 
an hour every day to practice. But he had not yet accepted because he did not 
know what Stefeli would say to being left alone for a whole hour every day. 

Stefeli pondered for a moment. “You can easily do it, Vinzi,” she said 
eagerly. “I know that it will please you more than anything.” 

“Oh, yes, I know it, too,” said Vinzi with gleaming eyes. “Don’t you think 
that there won’t be much trouble with the cows at that time? They are still 
quiet.” 

“There won’t be any,” Stefeli reassured him. “All the time you were gone 
they lay still and looked around. Schwarzeli just walked about and it is like 
this every afternoon.” 

Vinzi had known it well, but was glad to have Stefeli’s confirmation. 
Vinzi’s new prospect had made the children talkative, and they discussed the 
coming events and their possible consequences. They could talk without any 
interruption, for the cows were feeding quietly again, as they were supposed 
to do. All at once the sound of horns could be heard from different sides, 
warning them that the time had come to drive the cattle home to be milked. 

Vinzi leaped up with surprise when he realized how quickly the evening 
had come. Stefeli took the bag on her arm and her stick in her hand and 
fetched Schwarzeli from where she was wandering about. Vinzi whistled and 
called his cows together and before long the children were on their way home 
with the little herd. The father was already waiting for them near the stable. 
On the days when the children had to go to the pasture with the cows their 
work was done for the day when they came home. As soon as their father 
returned from the stable they had supper, and soon after, when the mother had 


finished her tasks in the kitchen, she sat down to sing with them; after this 


they went to bed, and gladly, too, knowing that next morning another early 


start had to be made. 


CHAPTER Ill 


UNLOOKED-FOR EVENTS 


Rs 


AS soon As Vinzi was awake next morning he wished it were two o’clock 
right away, for” he simply dreaded the long morning he had to live through 
before his lesson. But it went by much more quickly than he expected. A lot 
of running about had been necessary to keep the cows together, as they were 
always very lively at that time. 

When lunch was over and the cows had settled down to rest, Vinzi looked 
steadily towards the mountains. Suddenly rising from the ground he said, “It 
must be two o’clock now. Yesterday the sun was just above that rocky peak 
when I got back. In an hour it will be above the peak.” 

“Yes, Vinzi. The sooner you go the sooner you’ll be back. I want to hear 
all about it,” said Stefeli. 

Vinzi lost no time. As he was climbing up the steps at Mrs. Troll’s he 
found Alida waiting for him. “You came at just the right time,” she called to 
him; “they are both away and we’ll be entirely alone. You must always come 
at this time.” 

When Vinzi entered the room he glanced quickly at the clock. “I know 
exactly how high the sun must be when I leave,” he said with satisfaction. “It 
is just ten minutes after two.” 

“Let’s start in now,” Alida proposed. “First, I’ll tell you what the notes are 
called, and next, which of the keys one has to play on. After that you can 
begin.” 

She took up a little sheet of music and began to teach him. As Alida did 
not care to linger long over anything her instruction was rather hurried. But 
Vinzi had so attentively followed every word and had comprehended her so 


quickly, that his teacher proceeded as rapidly as she had wished. 


“PII show you the keys now. As soon as you play a bit you’ll get to know 
the notes better,” she said. Reading the notes to him had begun to seem 
extremely tiresome. 

As she taught him the keys, Alida played them too in order to make the 
lesson more vivid. 

Vinzi could not help wondering profoundly. 

“How is the music made?” he asked suddenly. 

“It is already made and printed in the book, from which we can read and 
play it,” answered Alida. 

“But hasn’t somebody made it up before others can play it?” asked Vinzi 
modestly. “Don’t you think that one could write down tunes one hears inside 
one’s head, if one only knew how? Then one could play it all on the piano.” 

“But that’s not a bit necessary. I am quite sure that enough music has been 
written already,” Alida said, glancing with a deep sigh at the large book in 
which were printed all the exercises she had to learn. 

Vinzi was also looking at it, absolutely absorbed. The large black dots 
seemed to him nothing short of a miracle. 

“Now Pll play you the little piece you liked so much,” Alida continued. 
“Soon you’ll be able to play it, too. It is awfully easy.” 

Vinzi’s eyes glowed as he listened. He drank it in with all his senses. 

Just as Alida had reached the end the black-forest clock on the wall struck 
three. 

“The lesson is over, but come again tomorrow,” said Alida jumping up 
from her chair. 

Shaking hands, Vinzi quickly hurried away. 

Three days passed in the same way. Vinzi proved such an apt pupil that his 
teacher could not help wondering at his progress. He had played the little 
piece through once, for he knew it by heart. Reading the notes still gave him 
trouble. When he had played it only with his index finger, Alida was much 
shocked. She forbade him ever to play that way again. No human being 
played like that, she said, for all five fingers of the hand were meant to be 


used in playing. But it had seemed a much easier way to Vinzi. In the end he 


saw how much better her way was as it was too difficult for the left hand to 
move quickly. 

Vinzi was grateful for being sent to the pasture every day. It would have 
been hard for him to work with his father in the bam or stable, because his 
thoughts were so completely filled with his new studies that it always took 
him a moment to comprehend what people were saying to him. Once in a 
while when his father had needed him for little tasks he had shaken his head. 
“Well, where is your head nowadays, boy?” he had said as he sent him off. 

The day had come for the fourth lesson. In happy anticipation Vinzi had 
been running and was already half way up the stairs, when a sharp voice 
called to him from below, “Hey there, what does this mean? Come straight 
down, you forward boy.” 

“T am only going up to Alida,” said Vinzi a little frightened. 

“What, to Alida? You know no Alida here, and she does not know you, 
either,” Mrs. Troll cried out indignantly. “Come down this minute or PI fetch 
you down myself in a way you won’t like at all.” 

Vinzi went down the stairs obediently, but not without calling out with all 
his might, “Alida, I am not allowed to come to you. But I want you to know 
that I was here.” 

“What are you saying?” said the woman furiously. “I see, you meant to 
fool me and make me think that you know the little girl whose name you 
happened to hear once? Look, here is the door.” 

But Alida, who had heard him, now came running down. 

“Why do you send Vinzi away? He came to see me,” she said in a superior 
tone. 

“Oh, I see, the matter was arranged beforehand,” said Mrs. Troll, but she 
used quite a different tone of voice now. “Does Miss Landrat know that he 
was expected?” 

“No, but I know,” Alida answered obstinately. 

“If we tell Miss Landrat the matter will be settled,” Mrs. Troll said with a 


shade of sarcasm. “But the best he can do now is to go where he belongs.” 


Vinzi couldn’t help agreeing to that. Giving Alida his hand, he went sadly 
away with the conviction that everything was now over. Alida was filled with 
rage that the woman should be allowed to send her dear friend away like that. 

“TI tell father everything,” she cried out passionately, “and he won’t have 
Vinzi treated that way again.” Her anger giving her wings, she flew up the 
stairs. 

As soon as Mrs. Troll saw Miss Landrat approaching with Hugo she went 
out quickly and gave a thorough report of what had happened. 

“It is quite evident that the boy has been here before,” she concluded her 
tale excitedly. 

“Everything was planned, for he shot up the stairs as if he were perfectly at 
home here. The girl was apparently waiting for him upstairs.” The governess 
was simply petrified. 

“How could Alida presume to do such a thing? The idea of making friends 
with a cowherd whose father we know nothing about,” she cried out with 
indignation. “Pll have to tell her parents.” 

“Tt might be the boy who found her shawl,” said Hugo, who had kept quiet 
till then. “We saw him on Sunday with his sister. He looked very nice, and I 
don’t see why Alida shouldn’t be friends with him.” 

Miss Landrat had no words left to show her disapproval; turning about she 
went up the stairs. Hugo followed. 

“Who came here while we were gone?” asked the governess, throwing 
open the door. 

“Vinzi,” replied Alida. 

“If that is the boy’s name who was here, I should like to know what 
brought him here,” continued the lady in great agitation. 

“He came to take a music lesson,” was the answer. 

“Do you think I am joking, Alida,” said Miss Landrat, still more furious. 

“No, I don’t think so,” replied the girl. 

“Will you please give me a sensible answer!” exclaimed the governess. 


“Why did it ever occur to you to ask the boy here? What did he want?” 


“He wanted his music lesson,” replied Alida, as if it were the most natural 
thing in the world. 

“But why don’t you tell me who wanted to give him a music lesson,” Hugo 
interposed. 

“T was to give it,” Alida replied seriously. 

Hugo exploded with laughter. 

“Didn’t he laugh at the idea of your giving him a music lesson?” he asked. 

“No, he was very attentive,” said Alida. 

“This is enough!” exclaimed the governess angrily. “Do not ask anything 
more, Hugo. Alida is wrong if she thinks it funny to invent such rubbish. “I 
shall write to your papa at once. But before everything else I’lI—” with this 
she left the room. 

Hugo renewed his examination now. He heard to his great amusement that 
she had given Vinzi several lessons and that he had already learned much. 
Alida also wanted her brother to know that she fully meant to tell her papa 
how Vinzi had been treated by Mrs. Troll. 

In the meantime Miss Landrat had sought out Mrs. Troll. She told her to 
send Vinzi away if he ever should venture near the house again, and roundly 
to forbid him entering it. 

The same evening Vinzi’s father passed Mrs. Troll’s house as he cut across 
the field on his way home. As she happened to be in her garden at the time 
she called out to him. “Hey there! neighbor Lesa, I have something to say to 
you.” 

He approached. 

“T wonder,” she continued, “if it would not be better for your boy if he had 
something to do, instead of running into other people’s houses and getting 
into mischief.” 

“What do you mean, neighbor?” asked Lesa, pressing his lips together. 

“You ask what I mean? Well, your boy has been here several times to 
amuse the little girl who boards here. They play music together and such 
stuff,” said Mrs. Troll. “But the governess won’t hear of it and the boy must 


stay where he belongs from now on.” 


“He’ll stay there safe enough; good-bye,” said Lesa, going his way. 

At supper time he came home. Both children were seated at the table, 
because the mother liked to have everything ready for her husband. She 
immediately brought in the supper and sat down, too. But he said nothing. 
Once in a while the mother looked questioningly at him, but as he took no 
notice she realized that something must have happened. Her husband 
apparently wished to be alone. Therefore as soon as the meal was done and 
she had finished the necessary tasks, the children were sent to bed. When 
Lesa found himself alone with his wife he said to her, “Sit down, I must talk 
to you.” 

She did as she was bid. 

“I have had enough of the boy now,” he began in quite a temper. “It is not 
enough that he does nothing, understands nothing, and can’t be good for 
anything on the farm; now he even has to bring shame and dishonor upon us. 
This is the end now and I’ve made up my mind to send him away.” 

The woman had grown pale with fright. 

“But for heaven’s sake, what has Vinzi done?” she asked anxiously. “It is 
not a bit like him. What did he do, Vinzenz? Please tell me; did he really do 
some wrong?” 

“Ask him yourself what he has done. It is enough for me to have to hear 
from a neighbor that it would be better for my boy to have something to do 
instead of running into other people’s houses and fooling around. That a thing 
like that should be said to me! Matters have gone on long enough now, and 
this is the end. I am simply going to send him away.” 

In his agitation Vinzenz Lesa had risen from his chair but after walking 
once across the room, he came back to his seat. 

“T can’t understand what has happened,” said the woman, when he was 
sitting beside her again, after she had been able to think a little. “It certainly is 
not Vinzi’s way to go into people’s houses without a cause; there must have 
been a reason. Let us first talk to the boy and ask him why he did it, for it is 


not fair to judge him otherwise. He is sure to tell us the truth. But think, 


Vinzenz, what it would be to send away a twelve year old boy! He is much to 
young for that.” 

“I won’t stop you from talking to him,” replied the husband, “but one thing 
is clear. He simply has to go. I have thought of it for a long while and now the 
time has come. He must go to a place where there is no possible chance for 
him to hear such nonsense. He must go where there are few people, but the 
kind who get full pleasure from their work. I mean people who stay by 
themselves and who do not sit together with strangers.” 

“But the first thing of all should be to know the people,” the wife 
interrupted eagerly. “I hope you do not mean to send Vinzi to the first person 
who happens to like his work on a farm.” 

“Easy, easy, I am coming to that,” the man continued in a calm voice. “You 
know that I went up to the Simplon last fall where a cousin of mine, Lorenz 
Lesa, lives. Well, he has a fine farm with a few splendid cows, and though it 
isn’t big, everything is in excellent order. I liked it up there and Pll send the 
boy to him. Vinzi may still come out all right if he sees other boys who are 
happy and content in that kind of life.” 

“Ts it really possible that you mean to send the boy so far away!” cried out 
the woman with a wail, “so high up into the mountains? It must be dreadfully 
lonely up there. I can’t even imagine what things would be like. I don’t know 
either your cousin or his wife. How could they be expected to receive the 
boy? You send him to them like a good-for-nothing with whom one can do 
nothing more at home. It would seem as if our Vinzi had become a criminal 
who had to be sent into banishment.” 

“You need not get excited, woman,” retorted the man, “the change is not to 
be a punishment but a means of bringing him around. My cousin Lorenz is a 
good, sensible man who won’t treat him badly, and Cousin Josepha is a 
splendid woman who is bringing up her three boys in such a way that it gives 
one pleasure to look at them. I saw them right in the midst of their cows and I 
never heard such singing and jokes and such cracking of whips. They seem to 


have an eternal holiday. Don’t you believe yourself that our boy might change 


in such surroundings and realize how lucky he is to have been born to be a 
farmer? Nothing better could possibly happen to him than to go.” 

The woman said nothing more, but she was far from convinced that Vinzi 
would feel at home among boys so different. She could not help wondering 
what the cousins would think of Vinzi’s rather odd ways. Many other thoughts 
disturbed her, but she knew how useless they were. Of course Vinzi had to go 
and she knew no other place to send him to. She asked her husband how soon 
they could hear whether their relations would take the boy, and when Vinzi 
would have to leave them. So her husband told her that he had clearly shown 
Lorenz how he liked the boys and had admitted how much he wished his boy 
were happy and bright, too, instead of being so dreamy. Lorenz had asked him 
then and there to send Vinzi to him for a summer whenever he wanted to. In 
the gay company of the other boys he might wake up. Lorenz also promised 
to do his share, as happy boys appealed to him much more than obstinate 
ones. 

So it had been settled between them that Vinzi was to go and that in return 
one of the three boys was to spend a summer with them. It would do him 
good to see a new place and different ways of working. Lesa believed that a 
man who lived in the valley was soon going to drive his cattle over the 
mountain and that would give them a good opportunity to send Vinzi. 

The mother went to bed with a heavy heart that night. Vinzi was to be sent 
to perfect strangers into surroundings she did not know. Besides it was so far 
away that she could not even keep an eye on him. Why did it have to be? 
Another great sorrow was the thought that Vinzi must have done something to 
draw his father’s discontent upon him. She hardly slept that night. As soon as 
it had grown bright the next morning and before anyone in the house had 
wakened, she went into Vinzi’s chamber. She wanted to have a quiet hour 
with the boy in order to hear what he had done. She also had to prepare him 
for what was to happen, for she realized that it would probably be very soon. 
Vinzi, opening his large, dark eyes, gazed with surprise at his mother. She was 
sitting on the edge of his bed, holding his hand in hers. 


“Tell me, Vinzi,” she began, “while nobody can disturb us, why you made 
father so angry yesterday. You had better tell me everything.” 

Vinzi had to think a little. He remembered how furiously Mrs. Troll had 
sent him away the day before and he supposed his father had heard about it. 
He told her the whole incident of the music lessons and how raging Mrs. Troll 
had grown, also how desirous Alida had been to continue the lessons. 

A great load fell from the mother’s heart when she found that Vinzi had 
done no wrong. She understood, however, that their neighbor’s words had 
specially irritated her husband, because Vinzi had for a long while caused him 
secret anxiety and grief. She found it necessary to explain to her boy, how 
wrong it had been to tell her nothing of the matter. She wondered if it had not 
occurred to him that nothing like that should have been begun without telling 
them at home. Vinzi here quite frankly admitted that he had been afraid of not 
getting his father’s permission, and as he had been so dreadfully eager to learn 
something about music, he and Stefeli had talked it all over and had decided 
that it was a good time to leave the pasture. They had thought their father 
would not mind so long as nothing happened to the cows. But the mother said 
that his secrecy had not been right and was bringing bad consequences, 
though she hoped these might also lead to good. Here she spoke of his 
father’s plan and their hope that Vinzi would learn to enjoy all the farm work 
his three cousins seemed to relish so much. She hoped he would heartily enter 
into everything with them and return bright and happy; which would make his 
father overjoyed. However delicately the mother had mentioned their 
decision, Vinzi had only heard the fact that he had to leave his home. The boy 
looked terror-stricken, but did not utter a word. The mother was glad enough 
that he did not complain, because his frightened face alone had brought the 
tears to her eyes. 

Everything took its usual course that day. The children went up to the 
pasture again, and the cows, after they wandered about for a bit, had quietly 
settled down. Stefeli was quite accustomed to Vinzi’s long silent spells, when 
he seemed to listen to all kinds of sounds she could not hear. But that day he 


went too far. 


“Say something to me, Vinzi. You might just as well not be here at all,” 
she finally said a little crossly. 

“Oh yes, and I won’t be here much longer. I can’t help thinking of your 
being all alone when I can’t come to the pasture any more,” Vinzi said 
dolefully. Then Stefeli heard that he was to be sent up to a high mountain, to 
people he had never seen. She could not believe that anything so unheard-of 
could suddenly come to pass. 

“When will you have to go?” she asked, wholly overcome by this dreadful 
change. 

As his mother had not mentioned this, Vinzi did not know. 

“Oh, I am glad,” she cried out decidedly relieved, “it may not be for quite a 
while. And if it is put off a long while, it may never happen at all. Cheer up 
again, Vinzi.” 

Stefeli had a way of finding a consoling side to everything and had often 
brightened Vinzi’s despondent mood by her cheerful outlook. That day also 
the boy was affected by her words, and the sunny afternoon ended much more 
happily than it had begun. 

When the children had gone to bed and the parents were sitting alone 
together Lesa told his wife that he had gone to the village that day and that 
when he had asked after his friend he had found that the latter had just that 
day driven his cows over the mountain. But there was no loss in that; on the 
contrary. He had at the same time heard of a young workman from Gondo 
who was going home to his village next Monday. As he would make the road 
from Brieg on foot, he expected to spend the night in Berisal on the way. This 
was much better, as Vinzi would not be obliged to make the whole journey on 
foot. Lesa also knew an innkeeper in Berisal who would provide good board 
for the travellers. 

The woman, who had listened silently till now, here said, “How can you 
give our boy in charge of a person nobody knows anything about, except that 
he is going up the mountain.” 

“I immediately went to see him and talked it all over,” replied the father, 


“and I found him a good fellow. When I inquired about him I heard nothing 


but good of him. All Vinzi needs is to have a companion, for he can look after 
himself perfectly well. No boy is a little child any more at twelve.” 

“Young enough, to go away alone,” uttered the mother with a sigh. “Does 
he really have to go on Monday? Tomorrow is Sunday.” 

“Nothing could be better,” the husband said decisively. “If a thing has to be 
done, it is best to have it settled right away. I can’t see anything dreadful in it. 
He is not going to Australia, and next winter he’ll be home again.” 

“Tt is a blessing that we can give him into the protection of our Father in 
Heaven. I find this my only consolation now when the boy goes away, and I 
don’t even know the people he is going to,” said Mrs. Lesa. 

“That is quite true,” the husband replied, happy at the thought that his wife 
had found a consolation. “I think everything is all right now,” he said after a 
pause, pushing his pipe from one corner of his mouth to the other. But 
something still seemed to be on his mind. “I think the boy ought to be told 
about going.” 

“He knows, for I told him this morning; only I didn’t know when.” 

The man found this information very welcome. Vinzi had known all day 
what was to happen to him and he had retained his composure. As Lesa had 
anticipated a flood of tears, he was very glad to be spared a scene. 

Next day the afternoon sun was shining down upon the bench before 
Lesa’s house when he took his seat there as usual and called to Vinzi to come 
to him. 

“You know that you are to go to our cousin’s on the mountain,” he began 
when the boy was sitting beside him. “It is beautiful there and you’ll soon like 
it. You are going there for your own good and I hope you’ll remember to do 
honor to your parents. Your fellow-traveller knows the house you are to go to. 
You are expected there, though they do not know the exact day of your 
coming. All you have to tell them is who you are. Just say that I sent you as I 
planned to do. You leave early tomorrow morning with a man who knows the 
way and has exact instructions.” 

The father was decidedly pleased when Vinzi said not a word. To give the 


boy courage he vividly described the gay life of his young cousins in the 


midst of their lively mountain cattle. The mother in the meantime packed the 
little bag Vinzi was to take on his back. 

Stefeli had heard from her mother what was to happen the next morning 
and as she noted that her questions proved unwelcome she said nothing. There 
was still less chance of having questions answered by her father who was now 
talking to Vinzi. Poor Stefeli felt quite lost and followed her mother about, 
hoping that the time would come soon when she could talk again. 

The bag was packed and a very silent supper had been eaten. The mother 
seemed completely unable to utter a syllable. She was very anxious to control 
her grief in order not to make it harder for the boy, but she must say a few 
words to him that night when he was in bed. All was dark when she went to 
his little room and sat down at his bed-side. 

“I am glad you came, mother,” he said immediately. “I am a little 
frightened. Do you think my uncle will be cross when I forget to mind the 
cows? Stefeli always called to me when she needed me if I was not paying 
attention.” 

“I don’t know, as I never saw either your aunt or your uncle,” replied the 
mother. “But I want to beg of you, Vinzi, to do your very best to please them. 
If they should complain of you, or feel obliged to send you home, your father 
could not bear it. Never do anything that would prevent you from looking 
cheerfully up to your good Father in Heaven, for you can always look to him 
when you feel afraid or lonely. You can tell Him everything, for He is always 
above you and can see and hear you. Don’t forget that, Vinzi, and may this 
thought be your greatest comfort.” 

Vinzi promised never to forget her words. With this she left him. 

In the very early morning the father accompanied Vinzi down to the station 
where his fellow-traveller was waiting. After the train had carried them across 


the valley to Brieg, they were to take to the road which led to the mountain. 


CHAPTER IV 


A DEPARTURE AND AN ARRIVAL 


Ks 


MR. THORN AU, who was staying with his sick wife at the baths of Leuk 
had just received two letters. One was from his daughter, and one from the 
children’s governess. Both letters expressed an urgent desire to see him as 
soon as possible as the writers wished to speak to him. He felt no particular 
joy at the complete harmony of their wishes, because he knew that this 
usually resulted from a great difference of opinion. Laying the letters on his 
wife’s bed, he said, “They’ve asked me to come to them again, and it is sure 
to be some matter I have to settle with Miss Landrat. Don’t be alarmed, 
though, for worrying might hurt you.” 

Mr. Thornau could see that his wife was agitated as she murmered to 
herself, “I wish we had not sent the children away, it is not good for them. 
They should be here with us.” 

“If you want them here, Alida,” said he, “you only need to say so, and PH 
fetch them. 

But you know that I installed them there to give you the quiet you ought to 
have.” 

“PII be more quiet if you bring them,” replied she. “Apparently they are 
not very happy. The governess may mean well, but she is too strict; which 
shows that she does not understand children. She uses the greatest severity 
when it is not necessary. I see that Hugo grows more quiet and reserved and 
Alida more obstinate and head-strong, despite her best intentions. Neither of 
them is easy to handle, as you know.” 

“Quite right,” the husband agreed. “Alida has my temperament and being a 
girl, needs specially good guidance. Nature has curiously changed things, for 
Hugo needs special care, too. He has inherited your temperament and delicate 
health.” 


“Yes, he too needs special consideration,” the mother added. “Please 
promise me always to treat him affectionately. He will stand in such need of 
it, especially when I am no more.” 

“But for heaven’s sake, Alida, do not think of such a thing, and let us never 
say another word about it!” Mr. Thornau cried out. “TIl start right off to settle 
this new law-suit. I shall walk there, because the road is charming. It will take 
two hours, but I’ll probably take a carriage back. 

Mr. Thornau was quietly chuckling to himself as he strolled down the 
mountain. He clearly recollected the last case he had had to arbitrate. Alida, 
while practicing, had rather urgently banged the innocent keys to make them 
feel how little to her taste it was to have to spend her time with them. Miss 
Landrat had given her a well-earned scolding, but had unfortunately grown 
violently angry. Suddenly Alida had pressed both hands on her mouth to keep 
herself from bursting out laughing. “Why are you laughing?” Miss Landrat 
had asked, still more angry. Alida shortly declared she could not tell why. On 
being asked three times more, she repeated the same answer. Finally the 
governess absolutely commanded her to tell the truth and she was reminded 
of her duty to obey. Alida knew that she must do so and therefore she 
informed the questioner that her face had grown so pointed while she was 
scolding her that she had resembled a drawing in her natural history book. 
She had suddenly thought her governess’s name might really be Miss Landrat. 
(Miss Country-rat.) This impertinence was reported to her father, but Alida 
vigorously objected that she had not meant to be impertinent in the least. As 
her father had ordered her to obey, she could not do otherwise. The father had 
really found it a rather hard case to settle. 

Mr. Thornau reached Mrs. Troll’s house. The door was violently thrown 
open and Alida, who had spied her father, came rushing out. At the first 
moment of their greeting a whole stream of information about the event in 
question came pouring from her lips. But the father checked her. “Miss 
Landrat will be heard first; your turn comes next,” he said. He kept his word 
and first got one version, which was followed by a vivid second from his 
daughter. Alida fully described Mrs. Troll’s horrid behavior to Vinzi when she 


had sent him off. Hugo figured as witness and assured his father that Vinzi 
was a charming looking boy and not a common street boy by any means. He 
boldly stated that he would much rather associate with Vinzi than with Mrs. 
Troll. 

The father never doubted that his daughter’s sudden enthusiasm for music 
had an extraordinary cause. But this was not the most important point. He felt 
that the boy who had so honestly returned his daughter’s property, and had 
been invited by her to return to the house, had been treated most insultingly. 
He felt anxious to offer some kind of reparation and decided to pay a little call 
on the boy and his parents and to apologize for what had happened. They 
might give the boy a small present as a reward for returning the shawl. Full of 
joy Alida offered to act as guide, as Vinzi had told her where he lived and 
how to get there. They had no trouble finding Lesa’s house as a slightly 
curving path which led across the big meadow took them there in the shortest 
time. Everything round about was quiet, with the exception of peaceful 
cackling sounds from the farm-yard. The house looked most tidy. The lawn 
was newly mowed, the road was swept, and the bench in the shade of the 
walnut tree seemed to have been polished. 

“T like the looks of this place,” said Mr. Thornau, glancing about with 
satisfaction. “Too bad, too, bad,” he added. The last words he had murmered 
to himself, but Alida had heard and interpreted them. 

“Don’t you mean it is too bad we don’t live here, papa?” she cried. “But 
we could easily move here, as our piano is only rented. Vinzi could practice 
with me every day. Then I’d really enjoy it. You know, papa, it is dreadfully 
stupid to learn alone. That’s why I gave him lessons; it made him practice, 
too. He is so clever that he’ll soon learn.” 

The father burst into a laugh. “I see the reason for the music lessons now! 
Excellent! Did you say your pupil was anxious to learn?” 

“Oh, yes, and he was so clever, too,” exclaimed Alida. “Just think, papa, 
when I explained anything to him he usually understood it better than I did 


and afterwards was able to explain it all to me.” 


The father could not help smiling as he approached the door, which was 
unfastened. 

Mr. Thornau, entering the hall, knocked on the first door. In answer to a 
call from within he went into a large bright room. Mrs. Lesa was sitting near 
the window with some sewing and Stefeli in front of her. The little girl’s small 
fingers were with difficulty holding several thick knitting-needles; the coarse 
thread was wound six times around her index-finger. The woman rose at once 
and met her visitors. Mr. Thornau, introducing himself, gave her to 
understand that he had come to express his sincere regret for what 

Mrs. Troll had said to Vinzi. He knew that the boy had brought back 
Alida’s property and had been invited by Alida to come again. He also hoped 
that he and his children would be able to tell Vinzi themselves how sorry they 
were about Mrs. Troll’s unkind words. He wondered if he would accept some 
friendly attention from them in gratitude for finding the shawl. Mrs. Lesa did 
not know what Mrs. Troll’s words had been, for Vinzi had not repeated them. 
She realized what must have happened, however, and it came into her mind 
that Mrs. Troll’s remarks to her husband had occasioned Vinzi’s immediate 
removal from home. He had left only that morning and all the mother’s 
thoughts had been engrossed by his going. Begging the gentleman to take a 
seat she told him where Vinzi had been sent. 

Alida, rushing up to Stefeli, asked her impetuously, “Where is your 
brother?” 

“He has gone away,” was Stefeli’s reply. 

“Why are you not on the pasture? I thought you always stayed on the 
pasture till he comes back,” said Alida, evidently well informed on the matter. 
“If you were there you would not have to knit such a heavy stocking.” 

“Vinzi has not gone for but an hour; he has gone for weeks and weeks. 
That’s why somebody else will have to take care of the cows now, but we 
don’t know who is to attend to them yet,” Stefeli replied. “You see I couldn’t 
possibly do it all alone. I couldn’t manage them if they were all jumping 


around at once. But mother told me that all bad things have a good side, too. 


She thought I couldn’t spend my time better than knitting woolen stockings 
for Vinzi to wear when he comes home again.” 

“I should say that that decidedly belonged to the very worst side of all,” 
replied Alida quickly. “Those thick needles are hurting you and the heavy 
thread is cutting into your finger. Won’t you show me your barn-yard? I can 
hear the funny little noises the chickens are making. Can’t you come out with 
me?” 

Stefeli looked towards her mother, who had heard what the children were 
saying. With a nod Stefeli was given permission, and the girls ran out. 

“I am sure the boy wants to go, too,” said Mrs. Lesa, glancing towards 
Hugo, who had posted himself shyly behind his father’s chair. “The air would 
do him good.” 

“Yes, Hugo, you can go and see the place,” remarked the father. “Look 
how those two are running, or rather flying about. Go and run about with 
them.” 

Hugo obeyed. 

“If I have understood you rightly, Mrs. Lesa,” Mr. Thornau continued the 
interrupted conversation, “the boy has been sent away because he shows no 
interest in your fine, prosperous farm and has evidently no inclination for his 
future life’s work. But I cannot believe him to be a dull boy, for he seems to 
have been tremendously eager to take music lessons from my daughter. 
According to her he showed the most extraordinary comprehension.” 

“Oh, no, he is not dull,” replied Mrs. Lesa with animation, “the trouble 
with him is that he has his thoughts where they ought not to be. If he happens 
to be out in the field with his father and he hears the sound of a bell anywhere 
he drops everything and pays attention to absolutely nothing else till no sound 
of it can be heard any more. Very often when no one else can hear anything he 
seems to be listening to something. Naturally his father gets impatient with 
him. He thought that if Vinzi lived for a while with boys who love farm life 
he might change and get to like it, too. But I don’t know how it will work 
out,” added Mrs. Lesa with a wistful shake of the head. “These things are so 


deeply rooted in Vinzi. When he was a baby he would stand stockstill at 


hearing a beautiful sound. Whenever he got hurt and was crying, I only had to 
take him on my lap and sing him a song to make him happy and quiet again.” 

“But, my dear Mrs. Lesa, all this clearly shows that your boy has an ear for 
music and a real devotion to it, together with natural talent,” Mr. Thornau said 
eagerly. “Did you never think of having his talent developed? The boy and 
you, too, might reap the greatest happiness that way.” 

“I do not know what the gentleman means,” answered Mrs. Lesa with a 
questioning look. 

“What I mean? Your boy might be sent to a music school where they could 
judge his talent. He could study there. It takes years, of course, but what of 
that? If he turns out to be a finished musician he would be happy and 
satisfied, and you, too, of course.” 

“That’s nothing for Vinzi,” said Mrs. Lesa deliberately. “His father would 
not consent. 

He would never let his only son leave home for years and years. He would 
not let him live among strangers for such a reason, and it would be altogether 
too uncertain a future for the boy.” 

“Isn’t the world strange?” exclaimed Mr. Thornau. “Just look at my boy! 
He is my only son, too. He only needs to say what he wants and I give it to 
him. He may study what he pleases, and it makes me happy to let him. But 
what do you think? If I ask him, ‘Would you like riding horseback?’ he 
answers, ‘No, I’d rather not.’ Should I ask him if he wants to learn to play the 
violin, or the piano, or the flute, all he says is, ‘No, I’d rather not.’ 

“Would you like to become a sailor and go far across the sea into foreign 
countries?’ He always says, ‘Oh, no, father, I’d rather not,’ and that is the 
answer I get every time. I cannot help being envious of your son who has 
such a decided inclination for music.” 

Mrs. Lesa had watched Hugo for quite a while through the open window. 
Leaning against a tree, he was staring indifferently before him. The two girls 
in the meanwhile were playing tag, shrieking violently whenever they were 


caught, and then eagerly beginning again. 


“He probably is not very strong,” she said sympathetically. “He looks pale 
and thin. He would get stronger if he could live a while on the pasture.” 

“Yes, I suppose that would do him good,” replied Mr. Thornau. “He never 
was very hardy and now he seems more frail than ever. Since my wife was 
taken ill and the boy had to be separated from her, all the life seems to have 
gone out of him.” 

“Why don’t you let him stay with his mother?” Mrs. Lesa inquired. Her 
voice clearly showed an interest, as if it were a matter of great importance to 
herself and as if her visitor were an old friend of hers. 

Mr. Thornau smiled. 

“You are a real mother, Mrs. Lesa, even for children that are not your own. 
I like that. But you see, my wife has been ordered a complete rest. So I had to 
send the children away. If the boy is allowed to be with his mother, the girl 
wants to be with her, too, and she is by nature very noisy — of course she 
can’t help it. But the mother wants her children back for she worries about 
them more when they are absent. But I think my visit has been long enough, 
Mrs. Lesa,” said Mr. 

Thornau, getting up. “Please permit me to come again, for I like your home 
extremely.” Mrs. Lesa accompanied her guest outside and called the children. 
Hugo was still leaning against the tree, but when the girls came running 
forward he slowly followed. When Stefeli heard that her mother had invited 
Mr. Thornau to come again, she said quickly, “You must be sure to come, too, 
Alida. I might be up on the pasture then, and you could see what it is like 
there.” Alida promised to return, and after taking leave, Mr. Thornau and the 
children wandered back to Mrs. Troll’s house. As she appeared in the 
doorway just then, Mr. Thornau immediately informed her that the children 
were leaving her in a few days. Their mother wanted them back sooner than 
he had expected to take them home, but he promised her to fulfill his 
obligations. The chief reason for their going, though, was that he wished no 
one to suffer for an act of courtesy shown his children. 

How changed Mr. Thornau was of a sudden, Mrs. Troll thought to herself. 


He had turned from her so abruptly, he who had always been so courteous and 


friendly. He really meant to take the children away. Of course he would never 
bring them back. And all on account of that miserable boy across the way. It 
was really laughable. However, Mrs. Troll was not in a mood to laugh at all. 
Now when it was too late she would willingly have taken back the harsh 
words she had said to Vinzi. 

Just then the carriage Mr. Thornau had ordered drove up. Alida, close at 
her father’s side, extracted a triple promise from him that he would soon take 
them away. When the carriage started she had to let him go. Lost in deep 
thought, Mr. Thornau drove down the mountainside. His impression of Mrs. 
Lesa and her household had been extremely pleasant, and he wished he had 
known the woman before he had placed his children elsewhere. She might 
have been justified in feeling deep resentment against them, as the boy had 
really been banished on their account, but not a trace of such feeling had she 
shown. He also decided to let his daughter discontinue her music study. He 
was sure that if she had real love for music it would show itself in some other 
way. Suddenly Mr. Thornau was greeted by a wanderer going in the same 
direction and in whom he recognized his table-companion from the hotel. 

“Oh, Mr. Delrick, what a hermit you are!” he called out, ordering his 
carriage to stop. “If you refuse to get into my carriage I shall think that my 
company is not good enough for you.” Mr. Delrick politely thanked him for 
the offer, but said that he was unwilling to give up his daily walk even for 
such good company. 

“Good! then Pll join you,” said Mr. Thornau, jumping out of the carriage. 
“T am sure what) I have to say will interest you.” 

Mr. Delrick smiled, and the two men walked along side by side. 

“Do not smile in such an incredulous way,” continued Mr. Thornau. “Do 
you really intend to turn your back on society and live alone?” 

“Tt is not quite so bad as that,” Mr. Delrick answered with a smile, “but I 
don’t mind admitting that I should leave the hotel if I could find a pleasant 
home with simple upright people to stay in. I should enjoy nature much more 


there.” 
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“I have found the very house for you,” said Mr. Thornau triumphantly. 
“That’s what I was going to tell you.” 

He then related his experiences of the day and described his new 
acquaintance, Mrs. Lesa, with great enthusiasm. The deep peace of the 
surroundings and the unusual order and cleanliness in the house and garden, 
barn and stable would make anybody long to live there. “Enough, Mr. 
Delrick,” he concluded. “It certainly is the home for you. I really feel very 
unselfish telling you this, because we shall be the losers if you leave us. But 
strangely enough, one cannot help doing you a favor. You win people’s heart’s 
in spite of themselves. 

“My dear Mr. Thornau,” said his companion, patting him on the shoulder, 
“you are kind indeed to take pity on a poor unpractical hermit. I feel ever so 
grateful to you. Your description has awakened a keen desire in me to take a 
look at the house.” 

At this point a beautiful path joined the road. Though much longer it repaid 
by the very fine views to be had from several spots. As Mr. Delrick wanted to 
walk home that way, the friends separated and Mr. Thornau again climbed 
into his carriage. 

When Vinzenz Lesa came out of the house next day to look after his 
business on the farm, he noticed a stranger, who was apparently seeking 
someone. As soon as the latter saw the farmer, he approached. 

“Does this house by any chance belong to a Mr. Lesa?” he asked politely. 

“Yes, sir,” was the answer. 

“Do I have the honor of speaking to the owner of it?” asked the stranger. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“T am lucky to find you, Mr. Lesa. I’d like to do some business with you. 
My name is Delrick, and I came from Dresden. I am stopping in the baths of 
Leuk, where there are too many people for my taste. As I want to stay in the 
neighborhood, I am looking for a quiet home to live in for a few weeks. When 
Mr. Thornau told me about yours I came to see it myself. I cannot help 


wishing that you would take me as a boarder.” 


“T live here with my wife and child and I take in no strangers,” Mr. Lesa 
replied curtly. 

“You are right,” Mr. Delrick answered pleasantly. “If I were in your place 
Pd do the same.” 

Lesa could not help looking at the stranger in astonishment. “I suppose 
then that our business is settled?” 

“T am afraid so,” replied Mr. Delrick, “but I wish you could tell me another 
house where I could live. One as much like yours as possible, just as well 
situated and surrounded by such mighty trees. You have a picked estate, Mr. 
Lesa, and I realize that I can’t expect to find such order and care anywhere 
else.” 

Mr. Lesa was visibly pleased that the gentleman had eyes enough to see 
that his home was kept differently from many others. But his wife really 
merited most of the praise for the condition of the yard and garden. He could 
not help thinking of her, sitting in the house and worrying about her boy. By 
now Vinzi had probably reached his cousins on the mountain. She had hardly 
spoken a word all day, and he was sorry for her. It might be a good plan to 
take this gentleman into the house to fill her loss. She had thought before of 
getting a room ready for boarders and as the stranger had made a most 
agreeable impression on him he felt not at all averse to the idea of spending 
his free evenings with such a man. 

After reflecting he answered, “I can’t really think of any other place. But 
you might go in and speak to my wife — if she should agree to take you I 
won’t have any objections. May I attend to my work now?” 

With this he offered his hand in farewell. 

At this unexpected turn Mr. Delrick was most happy and surprised. 
Holding Lesa’s hand in his a moment he asked, “Do I understand you right, 
Mr. Lesa? Will you really be satisfied with whatever your wife decides to 
do?” 

“Yes, PII he satisfied,” Lesa answered before turning about. — 

When Mr. Delrick’s knocking had been answered by a response to come 


in, he entered the room. The child was there alone, knitting a heavy stocking 


at the window. Going up to Stefeli, he asked the little one to call her mother 
as he wanted to speak to her. 

“Oh, she’ll soon be here. When she heard you knocking she went to her 
room because she was crying a little,” said Stefeli. 

“Oh, I am sorry. Has something sad happened that your mother has to 
cry?” asked the stranger. 

“Yes, because Vinzi has gone away for all summer and she doesn’t even 
know the people he is living with,” Stefeli went on. 

“Is Vinzi your brother?” the gentleman asked, full of sympathy. “Why did 
he have to go away?” 

“We don’t quite know,” Stefeli replied, “perhaps because Alida gave him 
music lessons.” 

“Oh, what a strange case!” Mr. Delrick remarked with a smile. “I suppose 
you have always been with your brother. You must miss him now that you are 
all alone?” 

“Yes, of course, and mother does, too, and he is missed also on the pasture. 
We were on the pasture all day long. Father has a cow-boy now and my 
mother won’t let me go to the pasture any more. Father said the cows won’t 
graze and are running about as if lost. Schwarzeli wants to jump all the 
hedges, and when the new boy chases her she turns about wildly and runs 
away frightened. I believe it, too. We have known each other so long and 
well, and she doesn’t like a new boy who tries to rule her. She doesn’t know 
his voice and she doesn’t feel at home at all, poor Schwarzeli!” 

When Stefeli had gotten as far as that in her recital the door opened and 
her mother entered. Mr. Delrick, going to meet her, said that he had come 
with her husband’s permission to ask her a question, but as he had heard of 
her recent sorrow from her little daughter, he did not feel it right to trouble 
her. 

“Tt is often good for us if we have to pull ourselves together. Then we have 
less time to brood over our troubles,” Mrs. Lesa replied collectedly. 

“Tt might be still better to look on our grief as if it were no grief at all. That 


makes it yet easier to bear. What do you think, Mrs. Lesa?” said Mr. Delrick 


as confidentially as an old friend. 

Mrs. Lesa looked up in surprise. 

“T think I understand what the gentleman means, but I hardly seem to find 
an answer,” she replied after a pause. 

“There is no hurry,” said Mr. Delrick kindly. “If you will permit me to live 
in your home for a few months we might find many an hour to continue our 
conversation.” 

More astonished than ever, Mrs. Lesa glanced at the stranger. A happy 
smile spread for a moment over her features, only to disappear as suddenly. 
“Tt does not depend on me alone, sir,” she said calmly. “I know that my 
husband won’t have strangers in the house. That settles the matter, I fear.” 

“Mr. Lesa and I understand each other already,” said Mr. Delrick. “He told 
me himself that he would be satisfied with whatever you decide to do.” 

Mrs. Lesa knew not what to think. Only a short time ago her husband had 
positively declared that he wanted no strangers to five with him. However, the 
gentleman might look at the two rooms possible, in order to know if they 
would suit him. She would then consult with her husband and send him word 
at the hotel. Having no intention to hurry Mrs. Lesa in her decision, Mr. 
Delrick agreed. Climbing the stairs, he glanced into the rooms. One had an 
eastern exposure and in the other the noonday sun was shining through the 
windows. The branches of the old walnut trees outside were swaying in the 
breeze, and Mr. Delrick was immensely taken with them. If he had had his 
way he would have taken possession of the rooms at once. This Mrs. Lesa 
could not fail to observe. 

“I must say good-bye to your little daughter,” he said going towards the 
door. “We are good friends already and I hope we can continue to be so.” 

Stefeli, who had been hiding behind her mother, shot forward at these 
words. She had taken in everything and had followed her mother in order to 
find out if the gentleman liked the rooms. She was hoping that he would come 
to five there. That would give her somebody to talk to, for he had listened 


very attentively to everything she had told him about the pasture. 


Mr. Delrick, shaking her hand, begged her to lead him up to the pasture 
some day. At parting Mrs. Lesa promised to send their decision to him as 
soon as possible, for he was anxious to know. 

When Vinzenz Lesa returned home in the evening, the first question he 
asked his wife was, “Well, what did you settle with the gentleman?” 

She told him about their conversation and her having put off a decided 
answer until she knew what he thought about it. 

“But I am quite sure, Vinzenz,” she concluded, “if this gentleman comes to 
live with us he is sure to bring a blessing to our home.” 

“T suppose we need not scorn it,” replied the farmer. “You had better send 
him word that we expect him soon.” 

His wife did so with joy in her heart and a few days later Mr. Delrick 


moved into Mr. Lesa’s house. 


CHAPTER V 


BANISHMENT 


Ks 


DURING THE FIRST half of the journey Vinzi had not spoken. The thought 
that he was to spend a long time in the midst of strangers far from his home 
lay heavily upon him. He hardly realized what went on about him. In Berisal 
his companion took him to the inn belonging to his father’s friend. When the 
latter had questioned the boy sufficiently about the trip, he found it wise for 
Vinzi to have supper and immediately go to bed, as he was sure to be tired 
from the long waken till his fellow-traveller firmly shook him the next 
morning. As the sun was already high, it was necessary to hurry; but that did 
not trouble Vinzi, for he was used to that at home. On the days when they had 
gone to the pasture Stefeli was nearly always dressed when he got up, and he 
had had to be quick to get ready in time. Oh, if only Stefeli were there now to 
call him, and if only his mother would come in to say a few friendly words! 
Vinzi had to fight hard to keep back the tears. He was dressed in a short time 
and sat down to his cup of coffee in the room where his companion awaited 
him. The two companions went silently up the mountain. Poor Vinzi felt 
stranger and stranger as he neared his destination. 

“Look, boy,” said the young workman, who had been whistling all the 
time, “do you see that stone house?” 

Vinzi saw it and in his terror he could not utter a syllable. He thought that 
the gloomy gray house on the stony slope was his cousin’s place. 

“Yes, I see it,” he finally said in a very low voice. 

“We’ll stop there to get something to eat,” said the young man. “After that 
comes the last stretch we have to climb. From then on it goes down hill and 
you’ll soon be there. I have to go all the way down to the next valley, so we 


won’t have much time to rest.” 


Vinzi was perfectly indifferent. He felt little enough inclination to eat and 
was constantly picturing to himself his arrival at the house of his unknown 
cousins. Maybe it looked as gloomy as the gray house of stone. His inner 
agitation constantly increased while they had a short lunch and afterwards 
when they silently took to the road again. They stood on the summit now and 
the path began to slope down hill. 

“What is that?” asked Vinzi glancing timidly at a large building which lay 
at the left of the road. Despite the fact that it seemed to shelter many people, 
everything about it lay in soundless peace and not a human being could be 
seen. 

“That’s nothing bad, you don’t need to be frightened,” said the young 
fellow. “On the contrary, it is a nice place. Good monks live there, who take 
in people that travel by in winter, half frozen. They have a warm fire for you 
and a drop of something warm to strengthen you.” 

“What is that over there?” asked Vinzi again after a little while, when an 
old solitary tower showed itself to the right of the road. 

“Do you think you have to live there? Don’t make such eyes!” said the 
young man. “I shouldn’t like to live there myself. It is as quiet here as if it 
were at the end of the world. But they do grow old here. Ten years ago I saw a 
man sitting there with his hair and beard as white as the snow on that peak. A 
year ago I saw him, too, and sure enough, there he is again. Quick now, boy, 
you don’t have far to go.” 

But the end was not reached before half an hour’s vigorous tramp was 
behind them. Pointing down hill the workman said, “Look at that white 
building down there! That’s a little chapel. A few houses are about it and they 
call the hamlet ‘Bychapel.’ The village is a bit further down, but your uncle 
lives near the chapel. I?ll show you the house and then I’ll leave you. You 
can’t possibly miss your way.” 

Vinzi stared breathlessly ahead of him, and without once looking back, 
rushed forward. They had reached the chapel, which was a little way from the 


road on a hillock. The young man stopped. 


“Well, here we are!” he said. “Pass the chapel to your right and go to the 
very last house which has a barn beside it. Lorenz Lesa lives there. Good-bye 
now and good luck!” 

“Good-bye, thank you!” said Vinzi, as he sadly shook hands. 

The young man turned about and went whistling on his way and Vinzi 
looked after him. The last person who was connected with his home had 
vanished and nothing but the unknown lay before him. But alas! it had to be. 
He did as he was told and found the house on the grassy slope. 

A small, stone building behind it was evidently the stable. At the other side 
was a brown construction covered with stones and shingles, evidently the 
barn, where the supply of hay was kept. As the small door of the barn was 
wide open and everything about the house was still and the house door shut, 
Vinzi went towards it. He knew well enough that one couldn’t get into the 
door from the ground except by clambering up the boards, for the hut was 
raised off the ground by four posts to keep the hay dry and airy. Vinzi climbed 
in through the extremely low door, where a grown up person was obliged to 
stoop. A tall, strongly-built man was straightening up the hay. 

“Good evening!” Vinzi called out. “Does this barn belong to Lorenz 
Lesa?” 

“Tt does, what do you want with him?” the man called back. 

“He is our cousin. I belong to Vinzenz Lesa in Leuk and father sends you 
his good greetings. He said you knew about my coming here,” Vinzi went on 
confidentially, for he hoped that this man who had already won his trust might 
be his uncle. 

Sticking his fork into the hay, the man came nearer in order to hear better. 

He looked the boy straight in the eye, offered him his hand, and said 
pleasantly, “Oh, I see! Are you really Vinzi? I am glad you have come to your 
relatives. Did you come up here all alone?” 

Vinzi’s heart had opened at the glance of the friendly eyes and the kindly 
sound of his voice. He bravely raised his eyes from the floor at which he had 


been staring till now, and told about his travels. He was so glad, he said, to 


have found his uncle so soon, for he had been quite frightened at the thought 
of coming among strangers. 

“There is nothing to be afraid of,” said the uncle good-humoredly. “My 
boys are not exactly tame, but you can manage with them. You must be 
hungry and thirsty now,” he went on, “and we had better go over to your aunt, 
who’ ll look after you.” 

Vinzi was on the ground with a jump and his uncle followed. Just at that 
moment a woman of rather generous proportions opened the door and calmly 
looked about her. 

“T have to let the smoke out a bit,” she remarked to her husband. Then 
observing the boy at her husband’s side, she calmly looked him over. 

“T am bringing you our nephew from Leuk,” said the man, “but he is still a 
bit afraid of us. Please look out that he doesn’t feel worse.” At this last remark 
the man slightly chuckled. 

“T frighten no children,” answered the woman deliberately, giving Vinzi 
her hand. “Welcome to our house, nephew.” Then she began to inspect him so 
thoroughly from top to toe that her husband finally said, “I should think it 
better if you examined the rest of him inside. Can’t you see that the boy still 
has the pack on his back? I am sure he wouldn’t take it amiss to have 
something to eat after the long tramp he has had.” 

“He can have something right away,” said the woman. “Supper is nearly 
ready, but the smoke drove me from the stove. “TIl put the food on the table 
and we can begin to eat. We don’t need to wait for the boys; they are sure to 
turn up sooner or later.” 

Turning towards the house, she freed Vinzi of his pack. Not very long 
afterwards he sat comfortably at the table with his aunt and uncle and as soon 
as all fear of the strange relatives had left him he was suddenly conscious of 
the most tremendous appetite. Despite the long trip he had barely eaten. The 
cousin seemed somehow to have guessed this, for long before the boy’s plate 
was empty he heaped it full again with steaming potatoes and lovely yellow 
cheese. This combination tasted so delicious together that Vinzi thought he 


had never eaten anything better in his life. 


Once in a while his aunt would say, “Give him more milk. You mustn’t 
forget how parched he must be from the wind and dust of his long trip.” 

Vinzi needed no urging to drink one cup of fresh milk after another. All of 
a sudden shrill voices and calls could be heard outside, followed by the loud 
flicking of whips and happy cries. Vinzi looked out of the window, amazed, 
but saw nothing. 

“There are the boys! They have come home with the cows. I must quickly 
run out to help them, for they can’t attend to the cattle alone. I suppose you’ve 
never done so either? Would you like to come out and see our cows and the 
stable?” 

“Oh, leave him alone now!” said the aunt. 

“Why should he rush about after all the walking he’s done? He can start 
the day with the boys tomorrow, if he wants to.” 

“I only asked, because boys usually like to be where something lively is 
going on,” replied Lorenz Lesa, “but he shall be free to say what he prefers.” 

“Td like to stay here,” replied Vinzi. 

“All right, then,” said the uncle, as he went outside. 

The aunt showed herself pleased that Vinzi was willing to remain quiet and 
did not immediately want to run away. First of all he was to have another cup 
of milk to lay the last bit of dust from the journey. Then folding her arms and 
settling comfortably into her chair she said: “Now tell me about your people 
at home and the kind of life you lead there. I like to hear about such things.” 

Vinzi was pleased at this opportunity to talk about his home. He had been 
wondering all the time what his mother was doing just then, whether Stefeli 
was alone on the pasture, and how everything was getting along without him. 
He told his aunt about their household, especially how his mother and Stefeli 
usually spent the day. 

A loud tramping neared the door now and the next instant it was flung 
open. A boy of Vinzi’s age came running in, followed by a little chap and one 
much larger, who apparently resented being the last. Quickly giving a high 
jump, he tried to leap over the little one’s head by propping himself on his 


shoulders. But quick as a wink the sly little one ducked down and the big boy 
fell headlong with a thump. 

“You must not enter in such an unmannerly fashion, Faz,” said the mother 
calmly. 

“Good evening, cousin,” said the eldest, holding his hand out to Vinzi. 
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“Good evening, cousin,” cried the second boy, too, and “Good evening 
cousin,” also called the youngest, pushing his way very near to Vinzi. 

Vinzi heartily shook the proffered hands and answered their salutations. 
Meanwhile the father had come in. 

“You must know each other’s names, boys,” he said, stepping towards the 
group. “Your cousin’s is Vinzi, which is short for Vinzenz. My three are 
called Joseph, Bonifaz and Maurus. But these are their calendar names, and 
we call them Jos, Faz and Russli. I think you had better sit down now, for the 
potatoes have cooled off enough to eat.” 

“Oh, I am glad,” said the mother with satisfaction, “then they won’t burn 
their throats today. Usually they do when they are in such a hurry.” 

All three settled down to the important business of eating. They said 
nothing, but their glances resting on Vinzi showed that he occupied their 
thoughts completely. 

Now that the tumult had subsided and one could speak and hear without 
exertion, the mother said, “As our relatives did not let us know beforehand 
that Vinzi was coming, we did not get ready for him. But I have an idea. If he 
is to sleep in the house we shall have to clear out the store-room where wheat, 
com and all kinds of things are kept. The mice up there squeak and scratch so 
much that they might frighten him. Wouldn’t it be much better if we fixed 
him a bed in the hay-rick? He would really be much more comfortable there.” 

“He’ll have to say himself where he’d rather sleep,” put in the uncle. “If he 
prefers the storeroom, we’ll all of us go up and clear everything away. Vinzi, 
where would you rather sleep?” 

“T’d love to sleep in the hay-rick,” replied Vinzi. 

“T thought so,” said his aunt, quite relieved that the matter was so quickly 


settled. “And you must have a little table, a bench and a chest of drawers to 


make you comfortable,” she added. “As soon as you are all done with supper 
you can take some things over for him.” 

She went out first in search of what was needed, and soon after the three 
boys had finished their meal and hastened after her. When Vinzi rose in order 
to make himself useful, too, the uncle assured him that the heavy pack he had 
carried on his back was enough work for that day. Hanging it on his arm, the 
man beckoned to Vinzi to follow him. They had scarcely reached the hay- 
rick, when the three boys came running along. Jos carried a little cupboard, 
Faz had a small table with a large blanket on top, and Russli brought a little 
bench. The mother with the pillow and sheets followed behind. With an 
agility clearly showing how used she was to climbing into the barn, the aunt 
had gone in. One thing after another was lifted up by Lorenz Lesa, and she 
pulled them in through the door. 

When the last one was inside, the uncle said, “We’ll say good-night to you 
now. On the inside of the door is a wooden bolt that you can fasten. Once 
inside, you are the sole master of your castle and no person can come whom 
you wish to keep out.” 

Now the aunt came down again. 

“Everything is ready for you,” she said. “And look, nephew, over there is 
the stream, where you can wash yourself. No one will disturb you there. I laid 
atowel for you on the bench. Good-night.” The cousins all wished him good- 
night, too, but Jos turned round once more. 

“Are you coming up to the pasture with us tomorrow morning, Vinzi? Do 
you expect to stay with us all day while we mind the cows?” 

“Yes, certainly,” replied Vinzi. “Pl help you all I can, but you must tell me 
which I have to mind most. Please call me in the morning, so that I shan’t be 
late.” 

“Yes, yes, Pll call to you loudly through the round air-hole,” Jos promised. 
“You’ll be able to hear me well enough.” With that he ran away. 

Vinzi was left alone. Climbing up through the door, he inspected his barn. 
In a corner on a high, soft pile of hay his bed was spread. Beside it the hay 


had been pushed away to give room for the table and the bench, and at the 


wall stood his little cupboard. It all looked like a cosy and inviting little room. 
But he was not able to sleep because the unusual happenings of the day had 
excited him so much. Sitting down on the board which formed his threshold, 
he looked outside. The stars were glowing above him in the heavens and just 
then the moon rose from behind the mountains. It was beginning to light up 
the dark trees and meadows and the little church looked very white, and the 
high snow-peak rising above the rocky ranges became more and more 
brilliant every minute. Vinzi opened his eyes very wide, for in his great terror 
of what lay before him he had seen practically nothing after the gloomy house 
on the mountain desert. He had made up his mind that only frightful things 
would happen to him. How different was the scene now before him from what 
he had anticipated! 

There was no stony desert here. On the contrary, the moonlight gleamed 
peacefully down to the green slope and sparkled on the tops of the larch trees 
over the way. In the peaceful silence he could hear the continuous soft 
gurgling of the near-by stream. Vinzi listened to the sound while the tones 
grew fuller and louder till lovely melodies could be distinguished. He must 
have been sitting there for a considerable time when a strong gust of wind 
suddenly pushed the door to against his knee and woke him from his 
dreaming. He had never in his life seen the stars above him sparkle as they 
did that night. His mother’s words that the good God in Heaven was above 
him everywhere and could hear and watch him now suddenly occurred to 
him. Many times he had heard her say these words, but at that moment his 
heart fully realized them. It gave him a sense that Heaven was very near him 
and filled his soul with gratitude to God who had let him find happiness 
where he had anticipated evil. How groundless had been his fear of his uncle 
and aunt! They had received and treated him so kindly that he already felt at 
home. In his joy he would have loved to fill the night with a loud song of 
praise, but it was too late for that. Not a single light could be seen about him; 
everyone in all the cottages, far and near, was apparently fast asleep. 

After shutting and bolting the door, he sought his fragrant bed, which was 
soft and splendid, for no hay could prick him through the heavy sheets. 


Opposite his bed an especially bright star kept gleaming in through the round 
hole in the wall. He tried to shut his eyes, but it shone so brightly that he 
could not help gazing at it. Even when his lids seemed to be closing he 
opened them again to see it. Yes, the star was still shining. What was more, 
Vinzi could distinguish some faint, beautiful music, which finally put him to 
sleep. The star was singing to Vinzi so that he could hear it even in his 
dreams. 

Next morning Vinzi was awakened by a dreadful noise, caused by his 
name being screamed by many voices at once. Stefeli had never called as 
loudly as that to waken him, thought Vinzi, still half asleep. But all of a 
sudden he realized where he was and whose loud voices had apparently been 
shouting for a long time in vain. Rapidly putting on the most necessary 
clothing, he opened his door wide and leaped down among his noisy cousins. 

“Hurry up, come along!” they called all at once and Jos added, “Take your 
jacket along. As soon as we’ve had breakfast, we are off.” 

As Vinzi was not even washed yet, he begged them not to wait for him as 
he would rather follow them later. 

The two older ones quickly ran off, but Russli going with Vinzi to the 
stream, said confidentially, “You don’t need to wash yourself. You don’t look 
dirty: come with us, Vinzi, you are clean enough.” 

“No, no, Russli,” Vinzi answered. “One must wash every morning and 
besides it makes one feel better. Oh, what nice, clear water.” So saying Vinzi 
kneeled down and taking up handfuls he poured the fresh water over hi’s face 
again and again, and also drank one handful after another. 

This made a deep impression on Russli, for Vinzi looked refreshed and 
radiant. Meditating deeply the little boy said, “I’ll come and wash myself here 
with you and PII drink afterwards like you, too. PII do it every day from now 
on.” 

Having finished his toilet, Vinzi fetched his jacket and went over to the 
house with Russli. 

Both uncle and aunt, who were still at breakfast, greeted Vinzi kindly. The 


aunt set a large cup of coffee before him and entreated the boy to help himself 


to lots of bread, as the strong mountain air would soon give him a fresh 
appetite. 

“We ought to have let you sleep longer after your trip,” said the uncle, “but 
the boys were just wild for you to go with them. They are so pleased to have a 
cousin who belongs to them now.” 

“Just take your time,” urged the aunt when she saw that Vinzi was hurrying 
in order to finish his breakfast. “Your uncle will go out with you when you are 
done, and he has not finished either.” 

When the uncle rose soon after, Vinzi followed him. 

Jos and Faz had been flicking their whips for quite a while to show that 
they were ready. The father unfastened one cow after another from her stall 
and the whole procession began to move. Quite a stretch of road beyond the 
chapel had to be passed before the pasture-ground for the day could be 
reached. Russli had immediately come to Vinzi’s side and was firmly 
grasping his hand. He tried to hold Vinzi back as much as possible, while Faz 
and Jos were busy driving the cows along. This was difficult, because the 
luscious grass along the sides constantly tempted them to stray from the road. 

“Leave me alone, Russli,” Vinzi said hurrying forward. “You see I must 
help your brothers to keep the cows in order.” 

During a struggle Faz had with a cow who was trying to clean off a tender 
bush by the roadside he heard these words. 

“Keep Russli out of mischief for us,” he called back to Vinzi. “You can’t 
possibly help us better than that. The little chap always tickles the cows with 
his rod and that makes them run from side to side. If they do that we can 
barely manage them. Russli is a mischievous little fellow, you’d better hold 
him tight.” 

Faz at last got control of his obstinate cow and, driving her along, followed 
the others. 

“Vinzi,” asked Russli, overjoyed at being able to have his new cousin’s 
company, “have you a knife?” 


“Yes, of course, everybody needs one,” Vinzi replied. 


“Come on and I’ll show you a fine bush,” said Russli, “where the branches 
are thick below and very thin above; you know they are very strong, too. 
Won’t you cut me a few good willow sticks. Mine is broken and I can’t do it 
myself because I am not allowed to have a knife.” 

“Why do you want the stick?” asked Vinzi. “I hope you don’t want it for 
beating the cows. You heard what Faz just told me about you.” 

“Oh, I don’t beat them, but I like to tickle them a bit,” explained Russli. 
“That makes them jump and they get lively.” 

“No, no, Russli, they don’t think it fun,” said Vinzi. “They jump from 
fright, because such thin whips hurt them very much. I won’t make you any 
sticks for that. But show me the bush, and if the wood is good Pll cut you 
something else.” 

Of course Russli was terribly curious to know what Vinzi meant to make 
him. But Vinzi declared he would not tell till he had seen the bush and asked 
Jos a question. Expectantly Russli ran ahead. Soon they turned off from the 
road to a grove, where they found a large bush whose branches stood up 
perfectly straight. 

“Here,” said Russli, pulling Vinzi along. 

Vinzi, gazing with satisfaction at the firm branches, began to cut those 
which pleased him most. 

“Come now,” he said after having gathered a considerable bunch, “we 
must go to your brothers. Do you know where they are? I can’t see them any 
more. Pll cut it for you when I get there.” 

Russli hastened on followed by Vinzi. 

“Oh, how lovely it is here,” Vinzi exclaimed and stood still. “But where is 
the pasture?” 

“Here,” said Russli. 

Vinzi looked about him. Here and there isolated high, dark larches let in 
the deep-blue sky through their delicate branches. On the lovely green slope 
little patches of fiery red alpine-roses glowed between moss-covered stones. 
The full mountain stream was rushing down hill throwing up snow-white 


foam whenever rocks tried to bar its course. Vinzi could see the cows quietly 


grazing a short distance away. He stood without moving. Never in his life had 
he seen such a pasture. The slanting sun fell through the trees on the glowing 
flowers and sparkled on the waving grass. The soft mountain air, gently 
fanning the trees, played with the shadows and soughed through their 
branches with a delicate song. 

The soughing seemed first to grow, then to die away in the far distance. 
Vinzi had not moved from the spot, gazing and listening intently. 

“When will you cut me what you promised?” asked Russli quite angrily, 
for his patience had given out with waiting. 

“All right, Pll come,” said Vinzi, as if awakening from a dream. “PI 
come. But it is wonderful here! Hold these sticks a minute, Russli. I’]| come 
right back and make you what I said I would.” 

Vinzi ran over to the grazing place and looked about for his cousins. 
Across the road was a very large pasture without trees and with many cattle. 
Vinzi could see a small group of goatherds bending over a smoking spot on 
the ground. They were apparently trying to make a fire, but as it would not 
burn, were shouting all at once and causing much confusion. Vinzi saw Jos 
and Faz among them. First he called to Jos a considerable time in vain, but 
when Jos finally heard him, he came over. 

“Come to us, Vinzi!” he called out, running. “We are making a fire, or I 
should rather call it smoke. One of the boys found a hole, and we think some 
kind of animal, maybe a marmot, is inside. It'll come out if the smoke gets 
into the hole. Then we can catch it. Come, we’ll have such fun.” 

“No, I’d rather not,” said Vinzi, for he had not the slightest desire to see a 
little frightened beast jump out of the hole, and much less to see all the boys 
chase it and frighten it more. “I promised Russli to come back. But I must ask 
you something. Do you think your father would mind if I cut Russli a pipe?” 

“Why should he mind? What do you mean? I couldn’t even guess why 
not?” Jos exclaimed. “I am sure he couldn’t possibly object, and we are only 
too glad if you keep Russli busy. He makes the cows simply wild and that 


keeps us chasing them. The minute they see him even they begin to run.” 


“Shouldn’t I help you mind the cows?” asked Vinzi, slightly concerned. 
“Can I really sit down quietly and cut out pipes?” 

“You can’t help us any better way than that,” said Jos. “Please believe me. 
Look how peacefully they are grazing. If Russli were teasing them, they 
would long ago have begun to run around.” 

Vinzi was delighted at being told his share of the day’s work and he went 
back to Russli. 

“Now, Russli,” said Vinzi on reaching the little boy, “watch what I shall 
make.” 

As he settled down on a moss covered rock, the reddish-purple violets 
beside him exhaled such a sweet perfume that he had to draw in a few deep 
breaths. Then carefully choosing one of the branches he cut it off where it 


began to grow more slender and started carving the thicker piece. 
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“SRA WILKE IT AE WHEN IT'S PINTISHED?” ASKED RUSSUIO 


“What will it be when it’s finished?” asked Russli, who had settled on the 
stone by Vinzi’s side and, was eagerly following the work. 

“Tell be a pipe to play music on,” was the answer. 

Russli moved nearer to the carver in delighted surprise, for he was afraid 
he would lose something of the creation of this wonderful thing. Russli knew 
the little hollow pipes that usually broke right away, but he had never seen 
such a thick, long wooden pipe as his cousin was making. Vinzi had learned 
and invented many things since he had cut his first pipes that could only give 
forth one tone. He cut several holes now in order to have several tones played 
on it. But it took considerable time to bore the small round holes, because 
Vinzi was very particular. Several hours passed. Once in a while Vinzi 
stopped to listen to the wind singing in the branches, and to the merry 
wavelets of the mountain stream that gave forth sometimes a song of joy and 
sometimes a low plaintive note. Sometimes he stooped down to inhale the 
delicious perfume of the violets beside him. But at last he snapped shut his 
knife. 

“There, Russli! Take your pipe, it is finished!” 

With glistening eyes the little boy set his pipe to his lips and produced the 
most penetrating sound. Russli was quite scared at the loud noise he had 
made, for he had blown into the pipe with all his might. 

“You had better blow it,” he said, giving the instrument to Vinzi. 

At that instant they heard a shrill whistle followed by a second. It was 
clearly a summons. 

“Tt is time to eat,” said Russli. “They always whistle that way when we are 
to gather together for lunch. Come on.” 

Russli was already bounding away. 

“Look at my pipe! Look, I have a pipe!” he called loudly to his brothers, 
who were already eating. As soon as Russli saw this, he looked about till he 


found the lunch-bag, which lay like a lost object on the ground. Quickly 


pulling out his share he gave Vinzi the food meant for him. “Take it!” he said, 
“this is yours. The others have already taken theirs.” 

Vinzi did this and settled himself beside Russli. But he could not help 
thinking what Stefeli would say to them if she saw how they only looked after 
themselves, as if they had had a fight. 

Jos had finished in the meantime and called from his seat to Russli, “Give 
me the pipe, I want to try it.” 

“Come and get it,” said Russli in a curt way. 

Vinzi had already risen to bring it to Jos, when the latter quickly jumped 
up, asserting that if he wanted it, it was for him to fetch it. Faz had joined 
them, too, now. 

“Show it to me,” he cried, but Jos, who was already holding it to his lips, 
pushed Faz away. Now the music began. All Jos knew was that the fingers 
had to be placed on the different holes to produce various sounds. He 
succeeded in that but they had a terribly harsh, disconnected tone. 

“Give it to me, you don’t know how,” cried Faz, grabbing the pipe. 

But under his fingers the pipe shrilled and yelled more hideously still. 

“Tt looks so fine,” said Jos regretfully, “and we could never have made so 
nice a one, but it does not sound nice.” 

Vinzi had finished his lunch by that time and took the pipe from Faz. 

“T want to try it, too,” he said. With this he began to play a little song, one 
tone clearly and beautifully following the other. Dumb with amazement the 
three stood before him and listened spellbound. 

“You certainly know how to play, Vinzi; won’t you teach me, too?” asked 
Jos eagerly as soon as Vinzi had paused. 

“Me, too,” cried Faz. 

“And me, too,” repeated Russli. 

“Give me the pipe,” begged Jos impatiently. 

“No, give it to me,” cried Faz, but Russli had already snatched it up and 
run away with his property for fear that he would be robbed of it by superior 
strength. 


“Leave it to him,” said Vinzi, “Pll make you each one out of the sticks I 
have. I can easily get all I want.” 

This quieted the brothers, and as they wanted more music they called 
Russli. Jos especially had been delighted with it. But no calling could bring 
Russli back. Finally, Vinzi had to hasten after him to explain that he was not 
to lose his precious gift. The boys sat about in a close group now, for every 
one of them wanted to be as near to Vinzi as possible to see how it was done. 
He was made to play on and on, every conceivable tune he had ever known. 
When finally his memory gave out, he made up pieces out of songs of birds 
and the sounds of bells he had heard. 

The group of listeners had constantly grown, for the boys from the other 
pastures waiting in vain for Faz and Jos, had gone to seek them. They got 
together every afternoon, usually to perpetrate some mischief, and Jos and 
Faz being mostly the leaders, they needed them. But the music pleased all the 
boys so much that they remained. The afternoon slipped away unnoticed. 

One of the boys suddenly cried, “I hear the horn, it must be six o’clock.” 

Immediately they dispersed, but before going they called back to Vinzi, 
“Bring it with you tomorrow! Bring it tomorrow!” 

It was high time for Faz and Jos to collect their cows to drive them home. 

“Please, Vinzi, keep the little chap away from us going home. We’ll get 
along much faster then. That’s the best way for you to help us.” 

Vinzi was only too glad to take charge of Russli. If his cousins found him 
most useful that way, he had a good conscience doing it, though it certainly 
was no hard work. Russli was also satisfied. Taking Vinzi’s hand he strolled 
harmlessly by his side as if he had never played the slightest trick in his life. 
But he demanded to be entertained. Every time Vinzi stopped talking to listen 
to a bird’s song or the gurgling of the stream, the little chap reminded him of 
his presence. When they approached the house they saw the father standing 
under the door to greet them. 

“Well, how did you get along the first day, nephew?” he asked. “How did 


you like it on our pasture?” 


“A pipe, look at my pipe! Here, father, take it! — it sounds fine,” Russli 
interrupted loudly, holding the pipe as closely as he could to his father’s eyes. 

“Look, there they come with the cows,” said the father. “Go in and show it 
to your mother. PII soon come, too.” 

“T loved it on the pasture,” Vinzi was now able to answer. “It is splendid 
there under the trees. The day passed so quickly!” 

“Yes, and Vinzi helped us so much,” added Jos, who had joined them. “We 
got up there about ten times quicker than usual and all day the cows were 
quietly grazing, something they have not done for ages. I wish Vinzi would 
stay with us always.” 

“T am glad to hear that,” said the father. “That’s a good beginning and I 
hope you will keep on that way.” 

He went with the boys to the stable, and Vinzi followed, thinking that his 
uncle might need his help there. 

“What can I do?” he called to his uncle through the open stable door. 

The latter was busy milking. “We’ll be done before very long,” answered 
he, “but you can look about in the bam and stable, if you care to.” 

Vinzi went out. The sunset glow was gilding the rocky mountains opposite, 
the dark spruces had bright, golden tops, and now the bell of the little chapel 
began to fill the air with its lovely, peaceful music. Vinzi, carried completely 
away by all the beauty, stood and listened, rooted to the spot. He stood thus 
until the glow had faded and the chapel bell had stopped. 

“Hello!” cried a voice behind him, while a brisk blow fell on his back. 
Then he was pulled by force to the pump, where the very necessary daily 
ablutions had to be made before supper. 

“Are you awake again?” asked Faz, who had pulled Vinzi along in the firm 
belief that he had fallen asleep in the middle of the road. 

“Yes, and your fists would certainly have awakened him before he got to 
the water,” said Jos, who had stepped up. 

“Yes, indeed,” replied Vinzi, “but I would rather he pulled me along than 
that he told your father that I fell asleep in the middle of the road. I wasn’t 


asleep, you know.” 


“He isn’t a tell-tale, but he certainly can give a good blow,” Jos comforted 
Vinzi. 

Faz proceeded to the house, followed by the others. The mother was 
waiting at the table, patiently enduring the dreadful sounds Russli made with 
his pipe. 

“You pipe like a cat that is half strangled,” Faz cried upon entering. 

“You must not make fun of him right away,” said the mother. “He does not 
play so badly for a little boy. He was just telling me something nice about 
you, Faz. He said that you did not beat him all day, and that he never cried at 
all.” 

“He only gets hit if he deserves it,” said Faz. “He behaved well today 
because Vinzi was amusing him. I hope Vinzi stays with us always. 
Everything went as smoothly as possible today.” The other three entered now 
and Russli immediately flew to his father with the cry, “Now the pipe!” 

“No, no, Russli, first we eat and then comes the pipe,” said the father 
sitting down. “You see when I was their age I also liked to cut pipes and blow 
on them. Pll have to look it over a bit, and then try if I still know how.” 

Russli was satisfied when he saw the deliciously smelling hot corn-cake 
his mother had put on the table. He immediately attacked his heaped-up plate. 

After supper, when everybody leaned back happily in their chairs and the 
mother had cleared the table, the father said, “Now let me see the pipe; I want 
to hear what it sounds like.” Russli, being rather sleepy after his hearty meal, 
found it hard to rouse himself. But he heard his father’s words and was 
dreadfully afraid that Faz might bring his pipe to the father first, maybe even 
keep it afterwards. This brought him to his feet. 

When he approached with it, the father exclaimed with surprise, examining 
the long pipe on all sides, “What a well-made pipe! This is no ordinary pipe at 
all, but a regular shepherd’s pipe with all the regular holes. I wonder if I can 
still play.” 

Setting it to his lips, he brought forth sounds that somewhat resembled 


melody. 


“Oh, father can do it better the first time, than we did after trying lots of 
times,” said Jos astonished. “Only Vinzi can do it better still.” 

“We must hear him now,” said the father, handing the pipe to the boy. 
“Won’t you please play for us?” 

Vinzi remembered one piece better than any and he had already played it 
for the boys at least ten times that day. It was the little tune Alida had taught 
him. 

He started to play. 

When he came to the end there was no sound for a moment, because the 
lovely melody had moved everyone deeply. 

“Yes, of course he plays differently from me,” said the uncle. “I’d like to 
know who taught you.” 

“Isn’t it fine to have something beautiful like that in one’s own house, 
without having to seek it elsewhere?” said the aunt, quite overcome. “It’s 
worth more than many great festivities. If our musician only could play us a 
beautiful hymn, we could all join in and sing.” 

“T’d love to,” said Vinzi, “I know lots, because mother always sings one at 
home with us every evening. What shall I play?” 

“You probably know the same ones I do. Can you play, ‘I Sing to You with 
Heart and Mouth’?” asked the aunt. 

Vinzi knew the hymn very well. After seeking a little for the notes he 
began to play firmly. The aunt sang heartily, the uncle raised a splendid bass 
and suddenly Jos joined in with a rich, fine voice. Faz growled low sometimes 
after his father, then he took up his mother’s high notes. Russli squeaked all 
sorts of tones too, but the other voices were so strong that it did not disturb 
the singing. The aunt was so happy over the music that she clamored for 
another song as soon as the first was done. Then another, and still another. 

The uncle said happily, “That was a fine entertainment, and we must do it 
again tomorrow. We can’t do any better than praise God with music.” 

When Vinzi came to his hay-rick his heart was so full of thanksgiving that 
he was obliged to sit down a while on his high threshold. Looking up to the 


sky he saw thousands of stars looking happily down upon him. Oh, how 


wonderfully beautiful it was here. The father had said that it was a splendid 
thing to praise God with music. Tomorrow they would be allowed to do it 
again and probably every day after that, thought Vinzi to himself. The pipe 
had pleased the uncle, too, and he seemed to enjoy hearing it. The happiness 
in Vinzi’s heart rose higher and higher at this thought. He felt as if he had to 
sing out loudly once more. In fact it seemed as if all he had to do was to join 
in the great song of praise which came to him from all sides, from the shining 
stars, the gleaming chapel, the merrily rushing stream, and the golden moon 
over the high mountains. He quietly sang to the glorious, magic music about 
him. 

The wind stirred gently and wafted the perfume from the pungent hay to 
Vinzi’s senses. Suddenly he remembered where he was. As it had grown very 
cool, he quickly closed the door and sought his inviting bed. 

From that day on Lorenz Leza’s family had music every night. They sang 
eagerly as if it was the chief work of the day. But the work of the day was 
behind them, and they could give themselves freely to the joys of their happy 
evenings. What pleased Vinzi most was that his uncle and aunt always 
counted on having music every night. At supper time the aunt always said, “I 
look forward already to Vinzi’s playing.” 

And when the meal was over the uncle would say, “I suppose we still have 
time for a song or two.” 

Whenever his uncle Lorenz started to sing, more songs he had known in 
his youth rose in his memory. Even if Vinzi did not know them, all the uncle 
had to do was to sing them to the boy a few times and the latter would repeat 
them perfectly. The rest could follow his piping and in that way learn all the 
songs. The uncle got a tremendous satisfaction from it all. When such a 
musical evening had passed the uncle shook Vinzi’s hand three or four times. 
“You can make one young again with your music,” he would say. “You are 


piping the joy of youth back into my heart, boy.” 


CHAPTER VI 


HIGHER UP THE MOUNTAIN 


Ks 


ABOUT THREE WEEKS after Vinzi had come to his uncle’s house a good 
friend of his father, who had business in Domo, came to see him. He brought 
him and the Lesa family greetings from Vinzi’s parents. On his way home he 
expected to stop as he had promised to bring Vinzenz Lesa news of the boy. 
His parents wanted to hear how he took to the life on the mountain and how 
he got along with his relatives. They also wondered if he annoyed his 
relatives by his silent dreamy ways. The uncle and aunt were to decide when 
the boy was to come home. As soon as they were ready to let him go, they 
could entrust him to some companion or send word to Leuk where they could 
find one. The man was to return in five or six days, of which the fifth day had 
just passed by. 

Lorenz entered the room. His wife had set the supper table and was quietly 
awaiting the return of the boys, when she could place their welcome meal 
before them. 

“The man from Leuk won’t come today,” said Lorenz. “I suppose he’ll be 
here tomorrow early. We must let them know down there how much we like 
Vinzi.” 

“Indeed we will,” agreed the wife. “I was just wondering to myself why 
they sent him here. I would keep such a lad at home. One usually sends a boy 
away when he isn’t quite as he ought to be, or if he has queer ideas in his head 
that he might lose among strangers. But there are very few boys like Vinzi. 
Since he has come here I hardly recognize our own. Take Russli, for instance. 
Every morning he had to be dragged by violence to the fountain, and while he 
got washed, he usually shrieked like mad. Now he runs over to the stream 
behind the hay-rick as soon as he is out of bed. He loves to wash himself 


there, he says, because Vinzi does it, too, and likes it. Russli rubs and scrubs 


himself cleaner than he would ever have let me do. He wants to look like 
Vinzi, whom every one likes to look at. Russli never comes home in tears the 
way he used to, either. One might have supposed that they had nearly killed 
him the way he carried on. When I ask him what has made the change in him, 
he answers that Faz is not allowed to beat him, because Vinzi takes his part. If 
I ask Faz how it is that he leaves Russli in peace he answers that Vinzi keeps 
him in order and he needs no beating. ‘I like it better that way,’ he says 
sensibly. ‘I wish Vinzi would stay with us always.’ Faz would never have said 
such a thing before, for he used to enjoy giving blows. Jos was the only one 
who never gave us much trouble.” 

“Oh, I suppose the eldest sons are always considered models by their 
mothers.” 

“Oh, well, Jos can show himself anywhere,” the woman continued. “I 
never saw a better-mannered boy than Vinzi, though. Jos has noticed that and 
has begun to imitate him, which suits him very well. He would only need a 
hat on his head and the kind of cloak around his shoulders that strangers on 
the stage-coach wear, to look like a gentleman’s son.” 

“That’s not necessary,” interrupted the husband. 

“And we never should have found out that Jos has such a beautiful voice if 
Vinzi had not started him with his music,” continued the wife. “And just think 
of our peaceful evenings with the lovely singing every day. We are not 
disturbed any more by one boy throwing the other under the table, while the 
third one is breaking his chair by riding on it. I think that the music has 
somehow tamed them. They are hardly the same boys! I just want to say one 
more thing. Why did your cousin Vinzenz send the boy up here instead of 
keeping him at home? I am sure his wife did not wish him to go — I guess 
that much. Tell me, what do you think?” 

“You can be sure that Vinzenz had a good reason,” replied the husband. “I 
have asked myself the same question and have not been able to answer it. I 
remember his mentioning something to me about the boy. When the man from 
Leuk asked us if Vinzi did not annoy us with his long fits of silence, I 


recollect that he thought our boys were more merry at their work. As he 


wished his boy to be the same he thought the totally different surroundings 
here might help him. He was in the right, too. Vinzi is as gay as a lark, 
nowadays, and makes the others gayer than they ever were.” 

The cheerful cries of the home-coming boys could now be heard. In order 
to assist them the father went outside while the mother turned towards the 
kitchen. The time had come to put everything on the table in order to avoid 
impatience on their part and burnt throats. 

The next day the man from Leuk returned. After putting a glass of wine 
before him Lorenz Lesa sat down at his side. 

“What shall I tell them?” asked the man. 

“Tell my cousin Vinzenz that everything here is going well,” began 
Lorenz, “and that his boy is very happy. He sings and whistles like a bird in 
seed time, and we with him.” 

“And that we love him as if he were one of us,” added the wife. “We want 
to keep him here till the very last day of autumn.” 

“Yes, and tell my cousin,” the uncle continued, “that we should like to 
keep him for the winter if he has no objection. He has not annoyed a soul up 
here, on the contrary he has made every one happy.” 

“Vinzenz Lesa will be glad to hear that. Pll carefully give him your 
message,” said the man. “Mrs. Lesa also wants to know how the boy is 
looking. She wants me to tell her exactly, but I suppose he is not to be seen.” 

“No, for the boys are all on the pasture from six in the morning till six at 
night. They sing and whistle and could not have a better time,” said Lorenz. 
“My cousin will approve of that, I am sure, for he would certainly not like 
him to stay at home.” 

“And tell Mrs. Lesa that she need not worry,” the woman went on. “Her 
boy looks as well and sprightly as a cricket. If he should be ill I’ll see to him 
as if he were my own.” 

“Well, that’s splendid,” said the messenger from Leuk. He was satisfied 
with the news he could bring to Mrs. Lesa, for she had pressed him to inquire 


into the smallest details, many of which he had quite forgotten. 


Vinzi had kept his promise in carving Faz and Jos each a beautiful pipe, 
and both were hard at work practicing. Pipe-playing had grown to be their 
sole amusement, for it was their dearest wish to imitate Vinzi as much as 
possible. 

Both realized that Vinzi’s playing was vastly superior to theirs, but they 
did not give up and tried to learn whatever they could. As soon as they 
reached the pasture in the morning, the piping began, and while the cows 
were grazing peacefully they would devote themselves to music. Jos and Faz 
were usually leaders of the other boys in their sports. When these did not 
appear they were very much missed by their comrades. So the other boys 
came over to them, and soon this enthusiasm about music proved catching. 
Each boy wanted to try his talent for piping and thought he could imitate 
Vinzi’s playing better than any other. But they all agreed in pronouncing him 
their master, for each pipe took on a different quality when Vinzi blew it. 

After the pipes had continuously been whining, howling and squeaking the 
boys always begged Vinzi to play. They wanted to see how he did it, and 
Vinzi was only too glad to do so. He played as long as they liked to hear him, 
while they actually crowded around him and eagerly watched his fingers. The 
melodies seemed to come somehow of themselves. All he did was to let his 
fingers leap lightly over the holes, and it looked childishly simple. After 
watching him each thought that he could now do it, too, and it made every 
boy eager to try afresh. If one seemingly succeeded fairly well, another boy 
would say that he could do it as well if only he had his own pipe and took 
time to practice. This was impossible now, because one could not keep the 
precious instrument more than a few minutes at a time. There were already 
ten more who clamored for it. 

Therefore one boy after another would come to Vinzi saying, “I wish you 
would cut me a nice pipe, Vinzi; Pll give you something for it.” Vinzi 
answered always most obligingly, “Pll make you a pipe and you needn’t give 
me anything. But you’ll have to wait for it, because I have promised to make 


others first.” 


Vinzi was kept very busy, because every day brought him new requests for 
pipes. Some of his time was taken up by playing, and Russli did not give up 
his demands upon him, either. But Vinzi felt happy and satisfied. Whatever he 
could do he did gladly, and it gave him great satisfaction to be able to spread 
such joy about him. 

The uncle was delighted to hear about the daily gatherings on his pasture. 
He liked this pursuit of music and it pleased him that boys who lived as far up 
as the hospice should come down to learn the art of piping. By cutting several 
pipes every day Vinzi finally supplied nearly every pasture ground with two 
or three. But this did not suffice. As soon as a boy had succeeded in giving 
forth a few satisfactory sounds another immediately wanted to try his talent, 
too. It took considerable practice and patience before they could attempt to 
play a tune, for it was even hard to make smooth, pleasant sounds. 

The supreme wish of each boy had become to own a pipe which Vinzi had 
carved himself, for no one else could do it so well. 

Among the boys who met daily there were about ten or twelve who were 
called the Tower Boys. Vinzi never knew exactly how many of them there 
were, because only some of them could come down to the Lesa pasture at a 
time, the others staying behind to mind the cows. Vinzi had first believed 
them all to be brothers. But he found out that they were cousins and came 
from three different households. He had given two of them pipes already, for 
they had been very eager for them. One of them who was called Black Vereli, 
on account of his black, curly hair and dark complexion, had teased and 
begged him for a pipe so insistently that Vinzi could not resist his pleading. 
He gave him one which was already finished despite the fact that the other 
boys cried jealously, “The Tower Boys have two already.” 

Full of gratitude and enthusiasm, Vereli ran away with his precious gift. 

The next day he appeared again and quickly ran to Vinzi. “I have to mind 
the cows today, but the others can stay,” he said breathlessly. “But I have a 
message for you. I showed grandfather the pipe and he made me play on it. 
When he said I didn’t know how to play, I told him that you could do it better 


than anybody else. So he wants you to come and play for him sometimes. 


Won’t you come some day when I have to stay up there? Please come 
tomorrow, if you can,” Vereli called back as he ran away. 

“I must ask uncle first. Where shall I go if he lets me?” Vinzi called after 
the boy. 

But he got no answer from Vereli, who was already far away. 

“You go up to the Tower Boys,” replied Russli. He was as usual close to 
Vinzi’s side and so had heard his question. 

“But I don’t know where they live,” replied Vinzi. 

“In the tower, of course,” said Russli. 

“Is that the reason why you call them the Tower Boys?” 

“Of course,” Russli calmly informed him. 

The old gray tower that had filled him with such grave misgivings rose 
before Vinzi’s eyes now. In his wild state of fear it had seemed to him no less 
than a prison in which his uncle might be living and where he might be 
obliged to live, too. But besides the tower he had a vague recollection of a 
bright meadow with shining flowers surrounding the building. His glance had 
hardly-rested on these things in his foolish terror. Now he felt suddenly seized 
by an intense desire to wander up along the highway to see how all the things 
looked that had grown so dim in his recollection. 

That evening he repeated Vereli’s words to his uncle, asking at the same 
time what he was to do. 

“Go up to the tower tomorrow, boy,” answered the uncle. The grandfather 
was the oldest man on the whole mountain-side and one had to do his bidding. 

“Whose grandfather is he?” asked Vinzi. 

“Oh, the grandfather of all the so-called Tower Boys,” replied the uncle, 
“and of a huge family besides who stay at home. Only the boys who attend to 
the cattle go up there. He is in fact their great, or even great-great grandfather. 
But as that is much too complicated to say all his relatives on the mountain 
call him grand-father. He has an enormous number of grand and great- 
grandchildren.” 

“Yes, Black Vereli is decidedly the worst of the whole bunch,” added Faz. 


“How so?” asked the father, who saw not the slightest connection between 
his own statement and the words which had followed. 

“Oh, I mean that the Tower Boys always start the worst mischief and Black 
Vereli invents most of their tricks,” Faz explained. “Jos always takes his part 
because he can jodel so well.” 

“Yes he can do it like no one else and I love to hear him,” affirmed Jos. “I 
think that the invention of naughty tricks is beginning to die down a bit. Vereli 
is needed for that, and he has something else in his head now. Vinzi has made 
him a pipe, which he has wanted for ages, and he is so determined to learn 
how to play that nothing will stop him. You know that if he wants a thing he 
never gives up till he has it.” 

“Those pipes are a real blessing for the whole mountain, it seems to me. 
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They are toning down even the worst boys,” said the mother, comfortably 
leaning back in her chair. She knew what peace it had brought to her own 
evening and was already waiting for the tones of the pipe which so quieted 
them. 

When the boys were ready to set out to the pasture with their cattle next 
morning, the uncle said to Vinzi. “Go right up to the tower, for the 
grandfather is sure to be up by now. He sits from early morning till evening 
on the bench before his house sunning himself. You will have to judge when 
it will be time to leave. Be sure to stay as long as he wants you to.” 

They set out, Russli, as usual, staying a little behind Vinzi. He had 
attentively listened to his father’s words. 

“You must come back soon,” he said. “You must come down as soon as 
you have played something for the grandfather.” 

“Didn’t you hear what your father said, Russli?” retorted Vinzi. “I have to 
do what the grandfather wants me to. I’ll have to stay all morning if he wishes 
me to.” 

“Then Pll tickle the cows again,” Russli asserted grimly. 

“That is wicked of you, Russli,” cried out Vinzi full of indignation. “I 
always thought that you were a nice boy. Didn’t I stay with you all the time 


and tell you all sorts of stories? 


Didn’t I play for you as much as ever you wanted me to? I never believed 
Faz when he told me naughty things about you and now I find that what I 
thought untrue was true after all. Do you know what I am going to do? Pl 
stay with Jos and Faz from now on and you can stay by yourself and Pll never 
come near you any more.” 

“Then I won’t do it,” said Russli, half obstinately and half repentantly. 

“That’s right, Russli,” said Vinzi, already reconciled, “and I’ll promise to 
cut you something on the way every time I leave you. What do you want? A 
walking stick?” 

“No,” came the decided answer. 

“Do you want a flag-pole?” 

“No.” 

“What do you want?” 

“A pipe.” 

“But I gave you one ages ago,” suggested Vinzi. 

“I don’t care. I want a pipe and then another and still another every time 
you want to make me something,” Russli said stubbornly. 

“All right, you shall have a pipe,” Vinzi promised. 

When the boys came to the pasture they turned their herd to the right of the 
road towards the larch trees. But Vinzi continued on his way. Every time his 
three cousins called to him, “Come back soon,” he answered by waving his 
cap to them. He felt so well and strong now that he threw his cap high into the 
air and caught it again with a loud shout. Vinzi had never been so wonderfully 
happy before. The sun was shining from a cloudless sky over the green fields, 
pastures and rugged mountains, against which the dark spruces were sharply 
outlined. He remembered having come that way, but how different it all 
looked now! The scene constantly grew more entrancing. The high snow- 
mountain stood out completely behind the wooded heights, and its great and 
mighty summit shimmered faintly in the sunlight. Suddenly a miracle seemed 
to happen. A broad stream, gleaming like silver in the early morning light, 
spread right across the whole mountain, but it made not a sound or motion. It 


was not rushing water, but a glorious, broad glacier. Vinzi had to stand still as 


he watched a strange blue fire flash across the expanse. He lingered a while, 
unable to go further. How strange that he should not have taken in all this 
beauty before! 

Going on again he was repaid by hearing sounds as of a rustling wood in 
the distance. He wondered what it might be, because he knew that there was 
no forest here. Foaming white and roaring loudly, there suddenly appeared 
before him a waterfall which leaped down over steep rocks and right across 
the way he saw a second. Here and there gurgling mountain streams rushed 
down from the rocky walls, and the air that blew into his face was so 
deliciously fresh that he had to pause again and take deep breaths. But what 
was the glowing red field which stretched a short distance from him down the 
slope? Eagerly Vinzi ran along as if he had wings and the bracing air made 
him forget how steep was the slope he was climbing. 

Sometimes, as the road made a curve, the red field would vanish for a 
while only to reappear again much nearer and still more brilliant in the 
sunlight. Now a well-known sound of cow-bells greeted his ears, and he 
wondered where the cattle were. 

He had to stop again in order to look about him. At his left, below the road 
he could see the herd peacefully grazing in a fresh green meadow. 

He saw cows of different colors and quite a number of boys. Some lay flat 
on the ground while others stood together in little groups. In the middle of the 
valley rose a gray stone tower. That was the old tower he had seen on his trip 
and his cousins had described to him. Also the grandfather sat leaning his 
back against the ancient walls exactly as his uncle Lorenz had told him he 
would do. The old man with the bright sun shining down upon him was 
gazing up at the blue sky. He wore no hat on his snow-white head and a heavy 
white heard fell down to his chest. The old man sitting in the sun with the 
cows quietly grazing about him made the most peaceful scene. Even the old 
tower which had frightened him so seemed to be quite a cosy abode, and 
Vinzi could picture all the Tower Boys leading a very happy existence there 
with the grandfather. He was anxious to inspect it from near, but first he had 


to see the red mountain-side. It could not he far from here now. 


Vinzi hurried along. After a curve of the road the red, sparkling field lay 
before him. 

Climbing over the rocky edge of the road, he went deep into the green 
leaves which were covered with bright red alpine roses. They spread over the 
whole slope as far as he could see, and he could not help saying, “How 
beautiful!” to himself, over and over again. 

Carefully going on, he discovered a little spot free of plants. Here he could 
sit down in the middle of the flowers without hurting them. In silent rapture 
he gazed at the glory about him. 

The sun was beating down from a cloudless sky but the fresh mountain 
breeze fanned his cheek and made him bless the hot rays. The dark blue sky 
stretched close over the gleaming field of roses, the gray ranges and green, 
sunny slopes. The mighty snow peak opposite rose high into the air and 
thundering streams flung their snow-white foam sunwards, so that they 
sparkled in a thousand colors. 

Vinzi must have been sitting there dreaming a long while. Suddenly he 
became conscious of the sun being nearly above his head, which meant that it 
was practically noon, Starting up at once, he ran in big leaps over the flowery 
field, putting his feet down so that he did not crush a single rose. Then he 
crossed the road and still kept on running across the other meadow to the old 
tower. Vinzi planted himself immediately in front of the grandfather, who was 
still sitting on his wind-sheltered bench in the sunshine. But he had to take a 
deep breath before he could attempt to speak. 

“What is it, boy? Why are you in such a hurry?” calmly asked the 
grandfather. 

“I am a bit late. I meant to be here much sooner,” replied the boy, having at 
last gained his breath. “Black Vereli sent me here because you wanted to hear 
me play the pipe.” 

“Oh, I see, you are the boy who carves the pipes and who is supposed to 
play so well,” said the old man. “It is nice of you to come here. Sit down 
beside me on the bench and tell me where you come from and to whom you 
belong.” 


Vinzi, after sitting down, told the old man about his family and that he was 
staying for a while with his uncle Lorenz Lesa. 

“I know him,” said the grandfather. “He is a splendid man. Did he object to 
your coming up here?” 

Vinzi answered that his uncle had bidden him to go and stay as long as the 
grandfather wished. 

“Oh, I am glad; then you can play something for me. But I think we had 
better have some food first.” With these words the old man rose, but changing 
his mind suddenly, he resumed his seat again. 

“I don’t think it would be unseemly if the young one brought the lunch 
while the old one remained seated,” he said, kindly patting Vinzi’s shoulder. 
“Go around the corner here, open the door and go to the shelf. You’ll find a 
jug of milk and everything else ready. Go and bring it.” 

Vinzi was gone in a minute and quickly returned with the; required 
articles. The food was placed between them on the bench and the grandfather 
cut pieces of bread and cheese, inviting Vinzi to do the same. 

But the boy slightly hesitated. All morning he had done only what he had 
felt like doing, instead of coming early and playing to the grandfather. 
Therefore he could not begin with a clear conscience. 

“Eat, eat, boy! What’s the matter? There is more than enough for us both. 
Why don’t you begin?” asked the old man after a while with such a kindly 
glance from his eyes that Vinzi would have felt like doing a more difficult 
bidding. 

“How do you like it here on our mountain?” asked the old man after a little 
while. 

Vinzi’s eyes fairly flashed. “Oh, it is wonderful here. I never saw anything 
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more beautiful in my life!” he exclaimed, still filled with his recent 
impressions. 

At this the grandfather patted him on the back again. “Neither did I, neither 
did I,” he said full of satisfaction. “You think just what I think. I'd like to 
know where it could be finer. Where do they have such golden sunshine as we 


have up here and pure air like that which simply fills one with health? Every 


one can breathe as much of it, too, as he can hold. And what strength this air 
and sunshine give one! I tell you I know something about it. Of course my 
strength is beginning to give out a bit. I am still well but not young any more. 
How old do you think I am, boy?” 

“Maybe seventy,” said Vinzi. 

“Oho, is that what you think! I was seventy twenty and a few odd years 
ago and I was young still at that time. I thought nothing of going with heavy 
loads on my back down into the valley and coming up again with more. But I 
can’t do such things now, and no more do they want me to. All the young 
people ask of me is to keep peace among the boys while they stay in the tower 
during summer. They are on the pasture during the day, but when they come 
home in the evening they need some one to keep them in order; otherwise 
things go amiss. I sit here in the sunshine all day and that gives me ample 
time to think over all the blessings I have to thank our Lord in Heaven for 
during my long life. Since I passed my ninetieth year I do not count any more. 
I take every fine day as a splendid gift and looking up to Heaven in the 
evening, I say from the bottom of my heart, “Thanks for it, good Father in 
Heaven, thanks!’ And when the time comes for me to go, I won’t have far to 
go. Look what a short distance I will have to fly. That’s one of the reasons I 
love it here on the mountain. It’s very close to Heaven and so open that one 
can look about in all directions. One’s thoughts easily strive upwards and 
make one happy, either living or dying.” 

Vinzi had followed the grandfather’s words with keen attention. The boy 
was sorry when the speaker was silent at last, for he would have liked to 
know much more about the grandfather’s solitary existence. 

“What are you thinking about so earnestly?” asked the grandfather after a 
considerable silence between them. 

“T was longing for you to tell me about your life in winter when the hoys 
have gone home. I wonder if you stay in the tower all alone or if you have to 
leave despite your being so happy here,” replied Vinzi. 

“I have not gone to the valley for at least ten years and I do not care to,” 


said the grandfather, inhaling a deep breath of the sunny mountain air. “I 


could neither stand the heavy air nor the crowds of people who get in each 
other’s way. I don’t have to live alone in the tower because the monks in the 
hospice up there are my good friends. You know where it is, don’t you?” 

“No,” replied Vinzi, “and I don’t even know what kind of place it is.” 

“Tt is a good place,” said the old man. “They receive there in winter poor 
travellers who cannot go on for the cold and the masses of snow, and whom 
they often find lying outside half frozen. The good monks who live in the 
hospice fetch them in to a warm fire, then give them strengthening food and 
drink till they are able to travel on their way. They are my very best friends, 
and when the boys drive the cattle home in the autumn, I go up to live with 
them. You may have seen the hospice, for it is just a little way up in that 


direction.” 
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VINH, TAKING UP MIS PIPE, RAD BEGON TO PLAY A MELODY 


“Oh, yes, I remember it now,” exclaimed Vinzi, for the picture of a big 
stone house on the road rose before him. He remembered having seen it on his 
walk and he recalled how still and dead everything about it had seemed, 
exactly as if no one lived there. 

“A warm chimney corner is always ready for me there,” continued the old 
man. “I sit there all winter long and hear many a good word from the monks. 
Once in a while I see a poor wretch who would have perished miserably but 
for their help. After being cared for he is able to take up his load again with 
fresh courage. I hear things about the world once in a while that make me 
glad that Iam so far away. 

“I can well believe it,” replied Vinzi understandingly. 

“How would it be if we made a little music now?” asked the grandfather 
after a pause. Then he set the empty pitcher, the plate and knife under the 
bench in order to make more room. “What would you like best to play?” 

Vinzi, taking up his pipe, had begun to play a melody. 

It pleased his listener so much that he had to repeat it straightway. As soon 
as he had finished it the second time the grandfather said, “That was a 
beautiful thing. Was it a hymn?” 

“Yes,” said Vinzi. 

“How did you learn that? Boys usually whistle quite different tunes. Where 
did you find it?” the old man wanted to know. 

“T didn’t find it. I play the time as I hear it sung. Mother sings such a song 
with us at home every night,” Vinzi declared. 

“Do you know more like that?” the grandfather inquired. 

“Oh yes, lots more,” Vinzi assured him. 

“T’d love to know if you could play me a song I heard only once in my life. 
I would give a great deal if I could hear it again. But all I know about it is the 
refrain at the end of each verse; perhaps you could recognize it from that.” 


“Tt would be better if you could sing me parts, of it,” said Vinzi. 


“No, no, boy, I can’t sing any more,” the grandfather remonstrated, “but I 
can tell you what the song was about and how the ending went. You see I was 
not always as happy as I am now. Of course when I was young like you I was 
happy, for I had a mother who watched over me as yours apparently does who 
teaches you such nice songs. My father was dead and I had comrades who 
wanted me to go out with them into the world to seek adventures. As I wanted 
to go so much, I had to do it against her will. We went and travelled far, 
sometimes as soldiers, sometimes as workmen. It was a wild life, but you 
couldn’t understand that yet. Finally, I couldn’t bear it any longer. I begged 
them to turn back and start a new existence. But they would not hear of it, so I 
returned alone. It had been a long time since I had written to my mother or 
heard from her. When I came home I found that she was dead. ‘She wouldn’t 
have gotten sick if you had stayed at home,’ our neighbor said to me. These 
words were deeply burnt into my soul. I wanted to begin a new life and 
redeem myself. But I could find no joy in anything. My conscience constantly 
reproached me and troubled me, and I realized I could never atone for her 
death. One night when I couldn’t sleep for remorse I cried aloud to Heaven: 
‘Oh, mother, you were always ready to help me before! Please help me now, 
or don’t I deserve it?’ On awakening in the morning I clearly heard my 
mother’s voice saying, ‘Go to church, Klaus, the bells are ringing.’ She had 
always said this to me every Sunday morning during her life-time. I jumped 
out of bed and found that it was really Sunday. I hadn’t been to church for a 
long while, but that day I went again. At first I could not follow the pastor’s 
words. But suddenly I heard, ‘And our Lord came down from Heaven to bring 
us mercy and forgiveness and keep us from perishing in our misery. And He 
gave us back our joy!’ That was clearly meant for me and it went through me 
like a ray of sunshine. Then came the song I spoke of. I could understand 
every word of it because it told exactly how I felt at that moment. At the end 


of every verse came the following refrain: 


‘For the blessed song of mercy 


Thrills our hearts forevermore.’ 


“I have never forgotten it. From then on I went to church whenever the 
bells called me and I heard many comforting words there that made me glad 
again. Do you think you could play me the song now?” 

Vinzi would gladly have done the grandfather’s bidding, but he did not 
know the song. 

“Then play me one of your own, I love to hear them, — too,” said the 
grandfather comfortingly, for he realized the boy was not able to fulfil his 
wish. 

Vinzi did so willingly and kept playing one piece after the other until loud 
calls and cries from the distance showed him that the boys were starting to 
come home. 

Quickly rising, Vinzi asked the grandfather’s leave to go. The latter agreed 
that it was high time. He could not comprehend, however, how quickly the 
afternoon had flown. “Can you come soon again?” he asked, and added, 
“Please tell your uncle Lorenz that I shall expect you soon again. Just let me 
say one more word. I wish you could teach our boys to play, too. That would 
give me something worth hearing when you are gone.” 

Vinzi told the old man that he was already teaching them. Unfortunately 
they always failed to play the melodies smoothly. They were much better at 
singing and quickly learned to sing new songs. 

“All right, teach them some of your songs then. — I suppose that you 
know others beside the hymns?” 

“Yes, I have heard some from uncle Lorenz. If I only had words to one I 
know, I could teach them that,” answered Vinzi. 

“Then you are like me. I forget the words, too, but you are still too young 
to do that,” was the old man’s opinion. 

“T haven’t forgotten them. I never knew them,” said Vinzi seriously. 

The old man measured him with a penetrating glance, trying to see if this 
was meant to be a joke. But Vinzi looked far too earnest. “How can you know 


a song if it has no words?” he asked. 


“I know a few words of it and the way it should sound, but it is so hard to 
make up enough words for a whole song, and I can’t do it. When I was sitting 
among the roses this morning, I heard the song and I could sing it, except for 
the words. If only some one could write me a song.” 

Vinzi looked longingly up to the grandfather. 

“Maybe I know a person who could do it,” replied the latter, very pleased 
at the possibility of helping Vinzi. “What would your song he about?” 

“About the alp-roses and the sunshine on them. The sunshine on the 
mountains and the foaming water and all the beautiful things I saw there.” 

Vinzi’s eyes sparkled as he eagerly described this. The melody he had 
heard kept going in his head and he could barely keep himself from singing it 
aloud. 

“TIl let Pater Silvanus know about this and we’ll see what he can do.” 

With this the grandfather shook Vinzi’s hand once more. Then the boy ran 
down the mountain without stopping once till he had reached his uncle’s 
house. Loud cries came from the pump where his three cousins were just 
going through their daily ablution. All rushed towards him and wanted to 
know what he had done all day, at the same time telling him about their own 
happenings. In the middle of it all Russli pulled his jacket confidentially, for 
he had an important communication to make. Finally, he was able to make 
himself heard. “I did not pinch any all day, not even one.” 

For reward Vinzi drew a beautiful new pipe from his pocket. 

Vinzi had acquired such skill in carving pipes that he had rapidly made it 
that morning while sitting among the roses. 

Uncle Lorenz and his aunt greeted him as heartily as if they had not seen 
him for a long while. After he had given the grandfather’s message to his 
uncle, the latter replied, “Yes, yes, go up there as often as you please, only be 
sure to come home to us in the evening.” 

The aunt joined in, too, adding, “It would suit me best if things should 
never change and Vinzi could stay with us always.” 

When Vinzi soon after sat on his threshold he had a great many things to 
think over. His thoughts kept him so busy that he would have liked to 


dispense with sleeping altogether and sit there all night. 

He was still filled with the grandfather’s story, which had made a 
tremendous impression upon him. While listening to it he had had an idea, 
which since then had grown more vivid. Now the time seemed to have come 
to carry it out. 

Raising the pipe to his lips he quietly began to play to himself. Sometimes 
he paused, silently listening to what he heard. Then he hummed again as the 
melodies were slowly taking shape. Vinzi looked about him. All the houses 
round about were dark, but all the stars sparkled down on him so radiantly 
that he finally grew silent and looked in pious awe at the joyfully gleaming 
sky above. 

“Oh, now I know it! he cried suddenly. Raising his pipe again he lured 
from it the most tripping, happy times. Quite satisfied he at last closed his 
little door and lay happily down on his fragrant couch of hay, The music 
seemed really to begin now, for he felt that whole choruses of angels were 
singing down to him from the shining stars. But Vinzi only heard this in his 


slumbers, for as soon as he had touched his pillow he was fast asleep. 


CHAPTER VII 


STILL MORE MUSIC 


Ks 


A GREAT song rehearsal now took place every day on the pasture. Vinzi 
had formed a chorus of all the boys having good voices. Some, of course, 
could not sing, while others did not care to do it; also some of the cow-herds 
had to remain with the cattle. The rehearsals took up a lot of time because 
Vinzi demanded the little bit he taught them every day should be perfectly 
sung. He could not bear false notes and whenever he heard one he cried out as 
if a wasp had stung him. He then made them repeat the whole passage again. 
Vinzi had long known that Jos and Vereli had the best and truest voices and so 
he chose Jos as leader for the high voices and Vereli for the alto voices. 
Besides doing splendid work in singing, the two boys proved most helpful in 
keeping the other singers in order. When any of the boys knew anything by 
heart, they wished to sing right out as soon as Vinzi began to play. But Jos 
and Vereli realized that this would not do, so they had to restrain the eager 
singers till their time came. 

The following Sunday had been chosen by Vinzi for the performance. He 
would have gladly waited, if it had been necessary, but his chorus was 
perfectly trained. It was the most suitable day in the week, as most of the boys 
had their freedom that afternoon. 

Jos and Vinzi wandered up the mountain-side with their little troupe of 
singers. On their journey up, other boys from neighboring cottages joined 
them. Many even wanted to go along as listeners. In that way a considerable 
number had gathered together before they all approached the tower. 

The grandfather was sitting, as usual, in the sunshine on his bench, and a 
cool mountain breeze was fanning his deeply-tinted cheeks. He looked 
questioningly at the approaching boys. Vinzi, Jos and Vereli, the leaders, 


came to within a few feet of the old man, and the others grouped themselves 


about in a semi-circle. Now Vinzi began to play. At first he seemed to begin a 
gay tune, but soon the instrument took up a sad and serious air. Finally the 
tones seemed to weep and sob as if some one were pleading for mercy. 

At this point the chorus took up the following words, quietly giving a ray 
of hope: 

“But the blessed song of mercy.” 

The lamenting tones of the pipe vibrated anew till the chorus sang a second 
time, this time louder and in fuller tones: 

“But the blessed song of mercy.” 

Once more the pipe took up its pleading melody, but the chorus now took 
up the refrain with full strength and the words this time sounded like the 
veriest jubilation: 

“But the blessed song of mercy Resounds through all eternity.” 

The pipe joined in here with notes of triumph, and together with the voices 
all ended in a happy song of joy. 

Everything was quiet as the grandfather sat motionless with his hands 
folded on his knees. One of the boys started to run away, then more followed, 
and soon all of them were hurrying towards the green meadow where the 
cows from the valley were grazing. Here they found their comrades who were 
in charge of the cattle. Vereli alone had remained beside Jos and Vinzi, but he 
also disappeared, because such quiet was not long to his taste, When the 
grandfather raised his glance he seemed to return from some far-away place. 

“You sang me a beautiful song,” he said kindly. “Where did you find it? I 
suppose you taught it to the others, Vinzi?” 

“T got the idea from you,” replied Vinzi. 

“Hm, hm,” said the grandfather, “You seem to comprehend pretty well 
what one says to you. But where did you find the music?” 

“Tt came to me because I wanted to sing you the song you could not 
remember,” said Vinzi. 

“Tt is very good of you to give an old man such pleasure. But wait! I nearly 
forgot something,” said the grandfather, searching about in his pockets. “I 


have thought of you, too, for I told Pater Silvanus about your wanting a 


certain kind of song. You can see how good he is, for look! he brought it to 
me. The only condition he made is that you are to sing him the song when you 
have found the tune for it. Oh, here it is at last.” The grandfather now pulled 
out a long sheet of paper, which he gave to Vinzi. A song was written on itin 
firm large letters. 

“T have to say something else, boys,” continued the grandfather. “Jos, you 
know where the cellar is. Bring me the cheese which has been cut, and one of 
the largest loaves of bread. Vinzi must go with you, because it is too heavy for 
you alone. Take it down to the boys who have sung for me today. You can 
have a little feast together, for you have made one for me, too. Take a cup out 
of the kitchen so you can take turns drinking. Xaver can milk for you the 
cows that give the best milk.” 

The grandfather always called Vereli by his real name, for the boy’s father 
and grandfather had been called the same before him. 

The two now ran away to do his bidding and found themselves puffing 
hard under their load while climbing the cellar-stairs. But they did so with 
radiant faces, for they happily looked forward to arriving at the pasture. 

“Come again, boys,” said the grandfather, gratefully shaking their hands. 
“Make some other Sunday happy for me sometime with your beautiful 
singing.” 

All the singers had remained on the huge pasture with the Tower Boys, and 
yells of delight greeted the laden couple. They settled down immediately to 
begin the feast. Their appetites proved astonishing, for many of the boys from 
the small cottages thereabout usually got only potatoes for their daily fare. 

Vinzi had settled a little behind the close circle. He wished to be alone in 
order to read the words of his song. The melody was still haunting him, and 
he wondered if the words and music would harmonize. Pulling out the paper, 
he found that he could read the fine clear writing without trouble. He read it 
over and over again. Suddenly a terrific longing drew him up to the field of 
roses, a longing which he found impossible to resist. Getting up, he quietly 
slipped away from the busy feast-makers. Without stopping he ran up the 


slope into the midst of the marvellous rose field and settled down on his 


chosen spot, surrounded on every side by thick clumps of bloom. Here he 
could hear his song again and sing it to himself. He pulled out his sheet and 


read: 


Behold there in the evening light 

The clouds like roses glowing! 

No thorns have these, their grace to spite, 
No briars mar the roses bright 


That in the clouds are glowing. 


And in this light how full of glee 
Outfoams the sparkling brooklet! 
White as the snow its garment free. 
How pure it is, how fair to see 

The gaily foaming brooklet! 


Majestic in the sunset’s ray 

The ancient peaks are standing. 
For though poor mortals go astray 
And like the grass must fade away, 


The mountains still are standing. 


Within the golden gleaming sky 

Full many a grief is melted. 

Ye valley dwellers, come on high, 

Come all, for here, where heaven is nigh, 


Full many a grief is melted. 


That evening Vinzi came tearing down the mountain-side so late that the 
whole family had been gathered together before the house looking for him on 
every side. Jos had returned several hours ago and had related to them the 


grandfather’s delight at the music, also how he had treated them to a feast and 


how Vinzi had suddenly disappeared, no one knew whither. They had all 
vainly guessed where he might be. One member of the family after another 
had gone outside to see if he was coming home, till finally all of them were 
on the lookout. He came running along at last. 

“Vinzi, Vinzi,” the uncle called to him, “We almost thought you had run 
away.” 

“Oh, Pll never do that, “Vinzi assured him, panting hard. “I was sitting 
among the alpine-roses and entirely forgot the time.” 

“T’d do just the opposite,” declared Faz. “If I had to sit up there away from 
everybody and with not even a cow to talk to, I’d have to think all the time, I 
wonder how late it is?” 

“Perhaps you made some pipes?” Russli wanted to find out. 

“No, Russli, PII make some more tomorrow,” Vinzi replied with 
understanding. 

The father urged them to go into the house, for he longed for a little 
Sunday music, and first of all for supper, because the mother had refused to 
give them any till Vinzi should come back. They were all very hungry. 

During the next few days Vinzi spent many a happy hour in his beloved 
rose field, which he could do with a clear conscience. Jos knew what was 
going on and he saw to it that Vinzi got the fine morning hours to himself. He 
therefore sent him up as soon as they reached the pasture, for he was 
dreadfully eager to learn a new song. After a few days Vinzi called his chorus 
together, and by this time they made such rapid progress that he had to 
wonder at them. All they had to do was to follow the melody the pipe was 
playing, which was most pleasing, besides being easy to remember. The 
chorus sang with great enthusiasm, for the words were easily understood and 
stayed in their memory without difficulty. They always hated to stop when the 
time came. Vinzi had only to accompany the song a few times with Jos and 
Vereli as leaders and all the boys on every pasture could sing it. 

When they got together in the morning one would cry to the other: “Let’s 


sing our song,” for they fully felt that it was their very own. 


When Sunday came, all the musicians proceeded up to the grandfather, 
who having already got wind of the affair, looked forward eagerly to their 
visit. The number was even larger than the first time, and the performers in 
their eagerness had barely reached his bench when they began their song. The 
volume of their voices increased till the end. 

“Bravo, bravo!” exclaimed the grandfather delighted. “Once more! Once 
more!” 

With undiminished enthusiasm the whole performance was repeated. 

When Vinzi saw that the singers went on smoothly without him, he 
signalled to Jos and Vereli. Lightly as lizards the three slipped quickly away. 

This had been planned beforehand, for Vinzi was eager to do what the 
grandfather had bidden him do; but as he was convinced that so much noise 
would be unseemly for the hospice, he had decided not to let the others know 
where he was going. If they had known, he probably could not have prevented 
the boys from running after them. 

As soon as they had reached the road, the three boys were able to wander 
along a little more slowly, and they soon saw the large building of stone 
which Vinzi remembered so clearly. What a terrible impression it had made 
on him! How silently it lay there, and how frightened he had been when he 
had thought it might be his uncle’s home! How different it looked now as it 
lay peacefully in the sunshine, and seemed even to beckon to the boys! Vinzi 
knew now that here lived the good monks who helped half-frozen travellers in 
winter as they struggled up the mountain in bad weather. When they stood 
before the door, Vereli pulled the hell-rope so mightily that they could hear it 
re-echo inside. Soon after a very small old man opened the heavy door a 
trifle. 

“That’s the porter,” said Vereli. 

“What do you want?” asked the old man. 

“We want to see Pater Silvanus,” quickly replied Vereli. 

The old man, after examining the three suspiciously, said finally in a 
measured tone: “Well, boys, Pater Silvanus can’t be brought out for a joke. He 


has usually very different customers from you. What do you want from him?” 


“We had better go if Pater Silvanus has no time for us,” said Vinzi timidly. 

But Vereli could not be disposed of so easily. “We have a message for him 
from grandfather,” he said unruffled. “Grandfather told us to give it to Pater 
Silvanus himself.” 

At this the old man opened the door a little wider and let the three boys 
enter. “You can wait here,” he said curtly, leaving them and going down a 
dim, long corridor, where they could still hear his dragging footsteps after 
they could not see him any more. 

After a while a firm and rapid step came towards them. 

“Here he comes,” said Vereli, unabashed, when the monk with a long 
garment stood before them and examined them with penetrating glances. 

“You are one of the boys from the tower, you carry their stamp about you,” 
he said, turning to Vereli. “And who are your companions?” 

“He belongs to Lorenz Lesa, near the chapel, and he is his cousin, Vinzi 
Lesa, from Leuk,” explained Vereli. 

A curious smile flitted over the monk’s features at the mention of the last 
name. Looking at Vinzi once more, he said pleasantly, “Come with me.” 

Then he led them through the long, echoing corridor, and after opening a 
door in the rear, bade them enter. It was a very large room with dark panelled 
walls, against which ancient leather chairs with high backs were ranged. In 
the middle of it stood a huge square table, but Vinzi could not take his eyes 
from an object he had noticed in a corner. It looked slightly like a high 
cupboard and somewhat resembled Alida’s piano, but was a trifle higher. 
Standing in front of the trio, the monk asked the grandfather’s wishes. 

Vinzi felt that it was for him to speak. He expressed himself as willing to 
sing the song which the kind Father had sent him through the grandfather. 

“Good, Pll be glad to hear it,” said the monk. 

Upon noticing that Vinzi still hesitated, he added: “What else do you want 
to ask me, boy?” 

“Shall I sing it or may I play?” asked Vinzi. 

“Play, for I must hear your pipe,” Pater Silvanus replied with a friendly 


smile. 


They lost no time and began. Vinzi, entirely sure of his two singers and 
much encouraged by the monk’s great kindness, played, not the melody, but a 
little accompaniment which he had practiced for himself. 

At the end of the song Pater Silvanus glanced at Vinzi affectionately. Then 
laying his hand on the boy’s shoulder and looking him in the eyes he said, 
“T’d like to know something, boy, and you must be sure to tell me the truth. 
Have you ever heard this melody before or one that was a little like it to some 
other words?” 

“No, it belongs to this song. I only found it when I got your words from 
the grandfather,” Vinzi replied guilelessly, looking up at the questioner with 
wide, honest eyes. 

“Pd like to hear the song once more,” said the monk. “Don’t leave out 
either the verses or the accompaniment.” 

The three began again, happily, for to be asked to repeat it was a sign that 
it had pleased the monk. 

“Now,” said Pater Silvanus, when they had come to the end, “You must 
hear how my harmonium sounds to it. I wonder if you’ Il like it?” 

Going up to the big high box, he opened it and began to play. 

Vinzi listened breathlessly. What wonderful deeply gripping tones! His 
whole heart was shaken. 

And was it possible? It sounded so strangely familiar; yes, it was his own 
melody with the accompaniment the pipe had played. But how different, how 
full and rich! 

Vinzi stood still in silent rapture when the tones had died away. 

“Oh, that was beautiful, much more beautiful than our music,” he said, 
quite carried away with the beautiful sounds. 

“It was your song, boy, and I did not have to add much,” said the monk 
kindly. “Come nearer; have you never before heard such an instrument?” 

“No,” answered Vinzi, after stepping quite near to the harmonium. “But I 
have heard a piano.” 

The monk asked Vinzi what music he had heard on the piano and Vinzi 


related the story of the short music lessons which he had enjoyed so much. 


Stroking Vinzi’s curly hair a few times, the monk smiled sympathetically. 
Then he asked, “Do you think you would get pleasure from learning how to 
play my instrument?” 

Vinzi hardly knew if he had heard aright, he was so thrilled. With glowing 
eyes he looked silently at the monk. 

“Well, I suppose you mean yes.” 

“A thousand times yes,” Vinzi finally was able to say. 

“Good! Tell your uncle Lorenz about it and let me know tomorrow 
morning what he says. If he doesn’t object, we can play a little every 
morning.” 

Giving his hand to the boys, Pater Silvanus, after saying a kind word to 
each of them in turn, opened the door and let them out, and they strolled gaily 
down the mountain-side. Vinzi was walking in a perfect dream beside his 
companions, who were both talking with animation. He kept on hearing Pater 
Silvanus’ words, “Would you get pleasure from learning how to play my 
instrument?” Give him pleasure? It was a happiness he could hardly 
comprehend. 

Vereli had turned off and gone back to the tower without Vinzi’s noticing 
it, and before long the other two were home. During supper time Jos related to 
his parents how friendly Pater Silvanus had been and what he had proposed to 
do for Vinzi, if his father did not object. 

“Of course not,” said the latter at once, “I am glad that Vinzi has the 
chance to learn something fine.” 

Early next morning Vinzi came to Pater Silvanus and repeated his uncle’s 
words with a radiant face. 

“Then let us begin at once,” said the monk, leading the boy to the great 
room with the harmonium. 

These lessons differed considerably from Alida’s, and the teacher seemed 
to forget the time as much as his pupil. One hour and a second hour had gone 
by, when the sudden sound of a bell reminded Pater Silvanus how late it really 
was. Quickly closing his instrument and giving the boy his hand, he said, 


“We’ll go on tomorrow, but be sure to come as early as today.” 


Vinzi went away so filled with happiness that he must ran right over to the 
grandfather and tell him all the wonderful and unexpected things that had 
happened to him. No one could have been able to share his joy better than the 
grandfather, who was as pleased as if it had all happened to him. 

Vinzi told of everything that the Pater had already explained and taught 
him, and he did not leave without giving his solemn promise often to bring 
reports of his progress and at the same time pipe the old man a little song. A 
glorious succession of days followed for Vinzi, and the further Pater Silvanus 
took him the more his burning desire grew to get still further. Pater Silvanus 
himself seemed to find pleasure in the lessons, for he taught his pupil every 
morning, and sometimes the lessons lasted fully three hours. When the monk 
had to leave for other duties, he let Vinzi stay and practice what he had 
prepared with him. The boy sat many an hour in the quiet house. No noise 
ever interrupted him, and the time flew by unnoticed. When the sun finally 
slanted across the harmonium through a certain window, he knew that 
evening was near. Quickly shutting the instrument, he noiselessly went down 
the long corridor and out to the road. This gave him time enough to visit the 
grandfather and find his cousins and their comrades still gathered together. He 
was greeted with fresh enthusiasm every time. A chorus of various frightful 
noises always followed his arrival, because every owner of a pipe wanted to 
show him what he had learned to play. Vinzi could not help wondering at the 
number of boys who owned pipes since he had left the pasture. The boys had 
possibly found out how to make them themselves. 

His bargain with Russli had been firmly kept. Every morning going up or 
in the evening coming home the little one was inseparable from Vinzi. 

“Russli, you have enough pipes now,” said Vinzi one day while he was 
wandering home with his little comrade behind the cows. He had just 
delivered his daily pipe and added: “In all this time you should have learnt not 
to tickle the cows, Russli, without always expecting a reward.” 

“And so I have,” Russli agreed, “Because I have so much to do 


nowadays.” 


Vinzi could not help wondering at Russli’s quick response; in fact all the 
little boy’s mischievous deeds had really come only from idleness. “What 
keeps you so busy?” asked Vinzi. 

“PII show it to you, but no one else must know about it,” replied Russli 
mysteriously. 

He led Vinzi away from the road to the old larch trees, where the two used 
to sit in the old days when Vinzi had made his first pipes. 

“Tell me something, Russli,” Vinzi began again, “did you put all your 
pipes in a pile together or did you give them to the boys who had none. So 
many have good pipes now and not the kind they used to make themselves.” 

“I don’t ever give away my beautiful pipes,” replied Russli, quite hurt at a 
supposition throwing doubt on the sensibleness of his actions. “Come, you 
can see for yourself.” 

They were standing at the exact place where Vinzi used to sit on a high 
mossy place beside the fragrant violets. Stooping down, Russli picked up 
several pieces of moss-covered earth which lay there cleverly joined together. 
He put them aside and shovelled away the loose earth underneath with both 
hands, disclosing a rather large hole. After lifting out a strong folded paper 
serving as cover, Russli asked his companion to look in. To his intense 
surprise Vinzi saw a collection of most varied objects: piles of nuts and dried 
prunes, match boxes, colored marbles, old knives and tobacco boxes, a little 
pump, a leather purse and a watch-chain of brass. 

“What is this, Russli? To whom do all these things belong?” asked Vinzi, 
truly astonished. 

“They all belong to me. I traded one of these things for every pipe you 
gave me. Do you see now?” asked Russli, proudly glancing at his storehouse. 

“But what are you going to do with them all?” Vinzi inquired, still puzzled. 

“PII keep them and then Pll trade them again for something better. You see 
the pipes are only common wood, after all,” Russli said confidentially. 

Vinzi had to laugh. 

“You must become a tradesman, Russli, for you seem to understand all 


about it. But you won’t have anything more to do now, since our bargain is 


off.” 

“Oh yes, P’Il have just as much work as ever. I first uncover my hole every 
morning, dig away the earth and count everything to see if anything has been 
stolen in the night. Then I have to pack and cover them up and put on the 
moss in such a way that no one can find the place. In the afternoon I have to 
sit on the lookout so that no one finds my cave and takes my things.” 

Vinzi could not comprehend these watchful exertions on behalf of such 
treasure, for he totally lacked the tradesman’s spirit. He was glad, however, 
that this new activity kept the little fellow busy. He was convinced that he 
would leave the cows in peace now, even without his usual reward. 

The month of August had passed and the first fog was drifting over the 
mountains. Several times messages had been brought up from Leuk to say 
that the time was drawing near for Vinzi to come home. The boy’s parents felt 
that they had taken advantage of their relatives’ kindness long enough and 
they begged their cousin to take the next opportunity of sending the boy home 
with someone. Word had always been sent back to Leuk to the effect that the 
summer was not over and that no one wanted to let Vinzi go. Furthermore he 
was so well and happy that the parents might let him prolong his stay on the 
mountain. Father Lorenz was just entering the room where his wife was 
preparing the evening meal with her accustomed calm. He sat down on a 
chair, for no special work had to be done till the boys returned with the cattle 
and after a memerit’s thought, said, “Have you noticed how much Vinzi has 
changed lately?” 

“In what way?” asked his wife. 

“He seems suddenly to have grown a whole year or two older,” said 
Lorenz, “ever since he began to spend most of his time with Pater Silvanus. I 
notice it in the way he plays his pipe and the way he sings and talks. It is as if 
the boy had been transplanted from the shadow into the sunshine. Everything 
in him seems to have blossomed out suddenly.” 

“I don’t quite understand what you mean,” replied the woman, “but I 
always said that Vinzi looks as fresh and neat as a young appletree in bloom. 


And I say another thing besides. If Vinzi were a beggar-boy, I’d adopt him 


right away and I’d love him just as much as my own boys. I can say that and 
PH stick to it.” 

“Well, so you can,” said the man with a smile. “But do you know, if Vinzi 
had been a vagabond without the kind of mother they say he has, he would 
never have been the same. He belongs to a well-brought-up family and comes 
from parents who look after their children. That’s the reason why he is so 
nice.” 

Heavy steps approached the door at that moment — clearly not the 
pattering the boys usually made, which was always accompanied with loud 
yodels and cries. 

“Who is outside?” asked Lorenz, opening the door. 

A well-knit man whom he knew as a fruit merchant from Leuk stood 
outside. Lorenz immediately offered him his hand. 

“I haven’t seen you for a long time, Lesa. How are things with you? I 
come with a message from your cousin down there and he sends you his 
love,” said the man heartily, shaking Lorenz by the hand. 

The latter was a little startled, because he felt sure that the visit had been 
made on Vinzi’s behalf. The man had often travelled over the mountain before 
and had practically never come to see him. He invited him to step inside and 
make himself at home. But this could not be done as the merchant had a 
wagon and two pairs of lively horses waiting for him. He only wanted to 
deliver his message from Vinzenz Lesa, who had only heard yesterday that a 
team was going across the mountain. He had, therefore, not had time to write 
a letter. The farmer had been anxious to use this good opportunity of having 
his boy brought home. All the fruit dealer added was that he expected to 
return in two days, when his business was done, and take the boy along. 

Lorenz took the matter so much to heart that he could say nothing. He saw 
that Vinzi must leave in two days. 

“PII be here on Tuesday at eight in the morning, Lesa,” concluded the 
man, casting a questioning look at the silent farmer. “I suppose you 


understand me.” 


“Oh, yes, only too well,” replied the other. “The boy will be ready for you 
in time, you can count on that.” 

He followed the man to the road, where stood a great wagon loaded with 
sacks and harnessed to four strong horses. Just as the big team drove off with 
loud tinkling of bells, the boys came down singing and shouting with the 
cattle. 

Lorenz walked towards them with a heavy heart. Should he give his merry 
boys the unwelcome news at once? Then all their happiness would vanish at 
once. Lorenz had a soft heart and found himself unable to do it. Greeting the 
boys in a carefree manner, he let everything go its accustomed round. 

After supper the singing began as usual, and they sang one song after 
another, as had grown to be the custom of the house. They sang as merrily as 
larks in spring, only the father could not quite join in heartily, for a heavy load 
was on his heart. 

He realized that he must tell them that evening, as the time was already so 
short. Just after the mother had said the customary words, “I suppose we have 
to stop now, nine o’clock has struck,” he made his announcement in a few 
clear words. Quite thunderstruck, everyone sat silent with surprise and 
sorrow. The mother was the first to regain her speech. 

“Well, I hope you said that it was out of the question and that we cannot 
give up the boy at such short notice,” she said with an animation not usual to 
her. “Pd like to know what he means in coming here and trying to rob us of 
the boy without the slightest ceremony, the way one might pull off a branch 
from a hedge. I hope you gave him a proper talking to.” 

“The man has not come to do us harm,” Lorenz said calmly. “You mustn’t 
forget that Vinzi’s parents can call him home whenever they please. Won’t 
you allow them some interest in the boy? Besides, no one can deny that the 
opportunity is splendid.” 

By this time the boys also had regained control of their emotions and lost 
no time in giving vent to such outcries and objections that the father 
suggested they all go to bed. Often good ideas had come over night during 


sleep, he said, and these words proved to have an excellent effect. Each boy 


thought that a good idea might come to him which might prevent Vinzi’s 
departure. The mother was hoping that the father would find some obstacle to 
the journey, for all his best ideas always came over night. But by saying that 
the best thoughts come over night the father had meant to say that they would 
in time realize that they would have to bear the inevitable. 

Vinzi had not said a word. When he sat on his threshold later on, looking 
up at the stars, he was conscious of a deep inner conflict. He looked forward 
to seeing his mother and Stefeli again, yes and his father, too. Maybe the 
latter would be kind to him now as he used to be in the old days Vinzi 
remembered so well, when he would let the boy ride on his knees and would 
say to him, “Just ride ahead, Vinzi; as soon as you can ride you shall have a 
horse.” Vinzi could not quite remember when his father had begun to treat 
him less kindly. He hardly even knew the reason why. 

On the other hand was the full realization that all his marvellous life on the 
mountain with these kind people had come to an end. Yes, and the music, all 
the music, too. There was no one who would be able to help him at home, no 
one. Should the whole thing really be over for good and all? His heart 
contracted painfully at this thought, but the next moment he found joy again 
in the happy anticipation of going home and seeing his loved ones. 

Even if the music must stop when he got home, he would not entirely lose 
his good teacher, Pater Silvanus. As consolation remained the hope that he 
would probably return some day, and this thought was his last comfort before 
he went to sleep. 

In the morning there was no time for talk and arguments, for they had to 
make an early start. Jos and Faz were wandering off with the cows and Vinzi 
was just following with Russli, when Uncle Lorenz drew Vinzi to one side 
and said in a low voice, “It can’t be helped Vinzi, and I am sure you’ll be glad 
to go home. I specially wanted to tell you so you can take leave of Pater 
Silvanus and the grandfather. It’s your last day, for the wagon will come for 
you tomorrow at eight.” 

This settled it for good. Vinzi went away silently, which was far from 


pleasing Russli. “You ought to talk to me,” he said a little crossly after they 


had gone quite a distance. 

“T can’t talk well today, something seems to choke me,” replied Vinzi. “But 
don’t be unhappy. As soon as I get home I’ll send you something for your 
collection.” 

“You don’t need to go home at all,” Russli said with firm conviction. “Faz 
has thought out something to stop your going. He told Jos about it at the 
pump. He is going on the street tomorrow morning to wait for the wagon, and 
as soon as it stops he means to climb up and say that he is the boy from Leuk. 
Then the man will drive off, and only when they come to the other side of the 
mountain will Faz jump down and say that he is not the right boy after all. 
Then he’ll run back. Do you see now? The man can’t do anything then for it 
will be too far for him to turn back.” 

Vinzi was not convinced that his trip could be prevented that way, but he 
felt quite touched that Faz was so anxious to keep him. He really had seen the 
least of Faz. 

“What are you going to send me for my collection?” Russli inquired. 

“I don’t want to tell you,” replied Vinzi. “If it is a surprise, you’ll like it so 
much better.” 

“Ts it something to eat?” Russli asked, nevertheless. 

“No, and not anything to drink, either,” said Vinzi, “but I won’t tell you 
anything more about it or it won’t be a surprise,” 

After taking leave of Russli at the pasture Vinzi went up to the convent as 
usual. He had been told always to go straight to the large room and wait for 
Pater Silvanus there. This was usually only a short time, but when the Pater 
entered today, Vinzi did not stand in his usual mood of happy anticipation at 
the harmonium, and his eyes did not glisten. On the contrary he came up to 
the monk quite crushed, and after a questioning look sadly informed him that 
this was to be the last lesson, as he was going home tomorrow. 

“Oh, what a shame, what a shame!” said Pater Silvanus slowly. “But won’t 
you be able to keep up your music at home?” 

Vinzi fought as well as he could to keep back the tears at this question. 


Despite his downcast eyes his teacher saw that he had not been able to 


restrain them as he answered, “No, I don’t think so.” 

“Courage, boy,” said Pater Silvanus, kindly patting him on the shoulder. 
“Keep up your spirits! It is always lovely to go home again, and if God finds 
that music is the right thing for you, it is easy enough for Him to send 
someone into your path who will help you further. Besides, you are sure to 
come up to us again and as soon as you do, we’ll take it up again.” 

The monk had seized Vinzi’s hand in a fatherly way and led him out. In the 
doorway he gave the boy his blessing and heartily said, “God protect you!” 
after which he took leave of his pupil. 

The boy had barely been able to mumble his thanks, for the tears were 
choking him. He felt intensely grateful that the teacher had made the leave- 
taking so short, because he could not possibly have controlled himself any 
longer. 

Vinzi went toward the place where the dark roses had bloomed. The 
bushes were still green, but few roses remained. 

He gazed about him once more. The sun had just parted the fog, and all 
about him began to gleam, the snow peaks, the mountain streams, the walls of 
rock, and above all the deep blue sky. He was glad to see it once more. 

He next ran to the tower where the grandfather occupied his accustomed 
seat in the sunshine. 

“You come early today; that is right,” he greeted the approaching figure. 
“But what is wrong, boy? What is the matter?” he added as soon as Vinzi 
stood before him. “That certainly will make us all sad,” he replied, when 
Vinzi had informed him of the reason for his early visit. “Do you know, boy, 
my hope has been all along that you would come and sing me my song in case 
I should die. But I might still be here next summer, so let us hope that you’ll 
be here again, too. We’ll part with that thought now.” The grandfather heartily 
shook Vinzi’s hand, as he was unwilling to detain him longer. His relatives 
probably expected him home soon, as it was his last day with them. 

Vinzi hurried straight home, for the grandfather probably was right. His 
aunt Josepha, who had meanwhile come to the conclusion that Vinzi’s 


departure could not be prevented, rejoiced when she saw him coming. She 


could now talk quietly to him a bit. The suddenness of it all had destroyed her 
accustomed calm and she had longed to see him. 

Aunt Josepha and Vinzi again sat together as on the day of his arrival. Her 
happy frame of mind was fully restored when Vinzi assured her that he had no 
better wish than to come back to the mountain again another year. He hoped 
that he might be one of her household again and sleep in his lovely fragrant 
chamber. 

When the family sat together in the evening, Father Lorenz said, “Come 
now! Singing is the best remedy against sad thoughts.” 

He began a song himself. The others, joining in, kept it up right through 
the evening. 

Next day Faz’s plan did not succeed. Just as the brothers were ready to 
depart and were taking leave from Vinzi, they heard the repeated sounds of a 
whip. This warned Father Lorenz that the fruit dealer had arrived even earlier 
than he had said. As he could not leave his horses, he wanted to notify them 
of his coming and looking at the road a few steps away from the house, he 
saw that his signal had been understood. 

The whole family including even the inmates of the stable, strolled over to 
the street, and the fruit dealer could not help wondering at the strange 
procession. 

Vinzi climbed up to his high seat, and after he had taken leave of each 
separately, the horses started off. All five gazed after Vinzi with genuine grief, 
and Russli alone felt slightly consoled by the thought of the promised 
surprise. 

When the wagon passed the spot where the tower stood in the meadow, the 
whole edge of the road was peopled with a crowd of noisy boys. More and 
more seemed to gather and finally they thundered a loud “Hurrah!” and cried 
“Come again!” which was repeated a second time in such a noisy way that the 
four horses actually reared. Black Vereli had been the instigator of this, and at 
the last greeting of the Tower Boys his voice could be distinctly heard above 


all others. 


At his bench alone sat the grandfather, waving his hat high in the air, and 
Vinzi replied by swinging his cap. 

In the convent a window opened and a hand kindly waved good-bye to 
Vinzi. It was that of Pater Silvanus. 

After a short upward stretch by wild mountain beeches and old gnarled fir- 


trees the drive quickly went downwards into the valley. 


CHAPTER VIII 


UNEXPECTED HAPPENINGS 


Ks 


STEFELI’S SUMMER AFTER Vinzi’s departure had passed much more 
pleasantly than she could have forseen. This was due to Mr. Delrick, who 
never started off on a long walk without calling into the room and asking, 
“Can Stefeli come with me?” 

As the child had given up her life on the pasture since Vinzi had gone 
away, the mother always welcomed this opportunity of sending her out. 
Stefeli had really been obliged to sit at home a great deal, and the poor child 
could not help fretting and sighing. Every time she heard that question, she 
gladly tossed the horrid long stocking aside and skipped out into the sunshine. 
There was no end to all the things Stefeli discussed with her companion. He 
was always interested in whatever she told him about herself and Vinzi, their 
life at home and on the pasture. He heard about the music lessons and the 
strange consequences they had brought, also how the members of the 
household differed on certain subjects. 

In this way Mr. Delrick acquired a minute knowledge of the happenings in 
the Lesa household. But he became intimate with the three members of the 
family in other ways besides. Vinzenz Lesa liked to spend his free evenings 
on the bench before his house. Here the walnut tree wafted to him the 
perfume of its fragrant leaves. When he smoked his pipe, he was always glad 
if Mr. Delrick came to talk to him, for the farmer loved to discuss the affairs 
of the world. Mr. Delrick who had a wide knowledge, could explain many 
things that were not quite clear to him and also showed a lively interest in 
everything connected with agriculture. They discussed the problems of the 
farm together, and even when Mr. Lesa was the instructor, Mr. Delrick’s 
suggestions proved very useful. Many changes and improvements were made 


on the place in consequence. 


Mr. Delrick’s conversation with Mrs. Lesa was very different. It always 
drifted to the same subject, even if they had begun to talk of something else. 
This absorbing subject was Vinzi. The mother had told Mr. Delrick of Vinzi’s 
intense love of music from the time he had been a little lad, and how the 
father’s whole ambition was centered on bringing him up as a successful 
farmer. The father’s pride and joy consisted in the work he was doing and he 
naturally expected the boy to look after the property some day. This conflict 
filled her with deep anxiety. She saw no way out of the difficult situation and 
was constantly anticipating some great sorrow as the final outcome. 

Mr. Delrick was filled with sympathetic interest and tried to allay her 
anxiety. He comforted her by saying that young boys often put aside such 
fancies, especially when a smiling future lay before them, as was the case 
with Vinzi. Her troublesome thoughts kept on recurring nevertheless, and it 
was hard for the mother to anticipate the future calmly. His sympathetic 
words seemed to ease her heart, however, and therefore he regularly led back 
to their usual subject of conversation. 

In this way Mr. Delrick had succeeded in becoming the special friend and 
confidant of every member of the little household. Whenever a question came 
up which was hard to solve, Stefeli, as well as her father and mother, said 
right away, “We must ask Mr. Delrick, he’ll know,” or when something was 
worrying them, “If we ask Mr, Delrick, he’ll tell us what to do.” 

When the good news was brought from the mountain that Vinzi was loved 
there by old and young and had grown so merry that everybody else had 
grown still more so, Mr. Delrick took as lively an interest in the news as if he 
were a member of the family, too. The mother remained rather quiet, but he as 
well as the father could not help hoping that the lad had at last found 
satisfaction in his work. He looked forward, therefore, to the happy reunion of 
the little family in which he had grown so intimate before he left them. 

The day came when father Lesa had given his wife, in the presence of Mr. 
Delrick, the news of Vinzi’s homecoming in five days. Meeting an old 


acquaintance who was driving across the mountain, he had made use of the 


opportunity to ask him to bring his boy home. This the man had promised to 
do. 

The mother’s heart beat with joyous anticipation, and Stefeli in her 
excitement could not sit still any longer but flew restlessly here and there in 
the most aimless fashion. She felt as if she could not possibly live through 
those days. She constantly counted the hours; if a day had twenty-four hours, 
five days had five times as many. Oh, that made a dreadful lot of hours. But 
she had reckoned the hours when she was asleep and luckily one did not feel 
those. So the counting had to begin anew. Strangely enough the fifth day had 
come at last and much sooner than she had dared to hope. 

Stefeli had returned from a stroll with Mr, Delrick just as her father had 
come in from the field. “Vinzi may come any moment now,” he said to the 
mother. “Let’s have supper so he can sit right down with us.” 

Mr. Delrick was called and they began to eat. Stefeli could scarcely 
swallow from nervousness, and the mother, too, could not disguise her 
agitation. 

“Here he comes!” suddenly cried the child, as she bounded away. 

None of the others had heard anything, but a few moments later Stefeli 
entered the room, triumphantly holding Vinzi’s hand. The joy of the parents at 
their son’s return was not noisy, but it could not be doubted. Vinzenz Lesa’s 
look betokened real pride when he led the boy up to Mr. Delrick. 

The latter gazed at him keenly, for his thoughts had long been busy with 
him. He did not need to wonder when he saw the splendid lad who had so 
completely won his mother’s heart and upon whom his father had built his 
hopes. 

Everybody sat down, and Vinzi was asked to tell about his relatives. He 
grew constantly more lively and could not say enough of their kindness to 
him. When the father wished to know how the pasture up there had pleased 
him, Vinzi in blissful remembrance described the mountain-pasture to them. 
The violets up there filled the air with fragrance and the high larches spread 


their wide branches over the moss-covered stones. The cows grazed quietly 


between the trees so that their bells resounded far and wide like a song of 
peace. 

The mother asked if beautiful flowers grew on the pasture. Here Vinzi 
grew still more enthusiastic and told them about the red field of roses which 
gleamed in the sunshine and from below made the whole mountain look like 
fire. Vinzi also spoke of his sleeping room and how he had loved to have his 
own little house which was filled with the delicious fragrance of hay. 

Father and mother looked quite amazed at their son. Never before had he 
spoken with such surety and animation, and both had the same impression. 
They said to themselves that Vinzi was not the boy who had left them. The 
father added to himself, “He has matured up there. That is good, for he’ll 
know now what he wants.” And the mother thought, “New life has sprung up 
within him. I wonder what will be the outcome.” Next morning Stefeli was on 
her feet especially early, for the joy of having Vinzi with her again had not let 
her sleep any longer. She had wanted to knock on his door in order to keep 
him from oversleeping. Now everything would have to go back to the old 
order and they would be able to go together to the pasture as of yore, 
something she had a tremendous longing for. 

Just as she put her finger to the door, Vinzi opened it and came out 
completely dressed. Stefeli drew back amazed. 

“But you get up dreadfully early!” she exclaimed. “You never used to do 
that, Vinzi; that’s why I wanted to call you.” 

“Now you see that I can do it, too,” Vinzi said, laughing at her surprise. 
“On the mountain I always got up early. When one impatiently looks forward 
to something pleasant, sleep goes off easily. One can jump out of bed then. 
You see I have still the habit.” 

“What was it that made you so happy? What did you look forward to every 
day?” asked Stefeli surprised. 

“Come, PII tell you,” said Vinzi, going downstairs. 

Under the open door stood the father taking a look at the weather. He too, 


had only just come out of his bedroom. He turned around. 


“What, you up already?” he said, astonished. “That’s a good sign. You 
learned something worth while up there, Vinzi, for you did not use to he the 
first in the morning. Come and walk over to our walnut trees till your mother 
calls us to breakfast. Don’t you think our trees are fine, and the grass about 
them, too? I hope you have learned to see that it is not quite so bad here at 
home. It is beautiful here, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, yes,” assented Vinzi from the bottom of his heart, looking up to the 
rich foliage of the walnut trees under whose shade he had spent so many 
happy hours. 

“T suppose you found out up there how fine the life of a farmer really is. If 
you have done so, you’ll realize now how beautiful our place is. You could 
not possibly have a better prospect than to own and cultivate such a fine farm. 
Don’t you agree with me that it is the best anybody could hope for?” 

“I know something I’d like much better,” replied Vinzi with hesitation. 
Then he was silent. 

In surprise the farmer gazed at his son. 

“Listen to me, Vinzi. I don’t mind if you enjoyed the mountain so much, 
and I wont say a word against it. Only I don’t understand what you should 
have found up there better than we have. What is it? Tell me!” 

“Oh, the most beautiful thing I know is Pater Silvanus’ harmonium in the 
hospice. My dearest wish would be to learn to play it as well as he does,” 
answered Vinzi. 

Vinzenz Lesa directed a searching glance at his son. After a pause he said, 
“Do you mean that seriously, Vinzi, or is it meant to be a joke?” 

“Oh, no, I mean it,” answered Vinzi. 

“So,” said the father abruptly. “Now Pll tell you something, too, for you 
ought to know what I think. I sent you away because I wanted you to learn all 
about farming in company with those jolly boys. You simply have to learn to 
enjoy it sooner or later. I thought that your eyes had been opened and you had 
matured and come back more sensible. Now I find you just as childish as 
when you started, with nothing in your head but nonsense and foolish music. 


But PII find other ways and means to teach you sense. After all there must be 


some way for a person to see how lucky he is. I should never have thought 
that you could have started such rubbish up there, too. Well, that settles it! 
You shall never go back! PU still find a way.” 

Vinzi had listened calmly to everything the father had said. But the last 
words seemed to crush him like a thunderbolt. The moment his father turned 
and went towards the house, he threw himself on the ground. By pressing his 
face into the grass he tried to stifle his violent sobs. He had secretly feared 
that his father would not want to hear anything about his longing to study 
music, and he had not dared to have any hope in that respect. All his finest 
anticipations, however, had been built upon returning to the mountain. 
Everything was now at an end and the terrible words, “You shall never go 
back,” resounded over and over again. 

“Vinzi, you are to” — cried Stefeli now, but she stopped suddenly and ran 


over to him. 





“WHAT 18 IT, VIN@?” SHE ASKED, TERRIBLY FRIGHTENED ON HEARING 
MIS SOBS AND GROANS 


“What is it, Vinzi?” she asked, terribly frightened on hearing his sobs and 
groans. 

But the boy could give her no reply. 

“T am sure you have to come,” Stefeli said timidly, “If you could only stop, 
Vinzi. You must come to breakfast, for father is already sitting down and 
mother sent me for you.” 

Vinzi jumped up and ran to the pump. By washing his eyes over and over 
again he hoped to remove the traces of his tears. 

“Tt doesn’t matter, just come now,” Stefeli urged. “Mr. Delrick never 
comes down to breakfast, father doesn’t pay attention, and mother won’t say 
anything. Please come now.” 


As the two entered, the father threw a sharp glance at Vinzi, who took his 
seat with a drooping head. Vinzenz Lesa pushed his half-emptied cup from 
him and, rising, went quickly out. 

He could not stand the sight of tears, least of all from his boy, who was 
more precious to him than his estate. The mother gazed after him surprised. 

“What is the matter with father? He didn’t even empty his cup,” she said, 
glancing at Vinzi, who just then raised his eyes. “But for heaven’s sake, Vinzi, 
what is wrong with you?” she cried, much more concerned still. “Your eyes 
are swollen and red. What has happened?” 

Vinzi wanted to say something but could not utter a sound. Laying his head 
upon his arm, he burst out crying. 

The mother’s face expressed the greatest anxiety as she looked at him. 
Stefeli quickly swallowed her milk, then ran outside. 

“If only Mr. Delrick would come,” she sighed. Stefeli had noticed that 
whenever her parents sought his advice, affairs were usually straightened out, 
so she was most anxious to find him now. 

Mr. Delrick had just left his room and was that moment coming 
downstairs. 

“All ready to start?” he asked kindly, when Stefeli bounded to him and 
gave him her hand. “Will you take a morning walk with me?” 

Stefeli had hoped for this and willingly started on her way with her desired 
companion. He soon heard what lay heavily on her heart; how Vinzi had red 
and swollen eyes from crying and the father had pushed away his cup of 
coffee before finishing it and had quickly gone out; also how terribly sad the 
mother looked, more sad than she had ever seen her. 

“But I am sure you can help us,” Stefeli concluded with firm conviction. 

“PII do what I can,” Mr. Delrick promised, smilingly. 

But the child’s words had made him very thoughtful; he seriously 
wondered if the mother’s sad supposition would be realized now. The thought 
worried him the more, as he had fixed upon his departure within the next few 


days, having planned to meet a friend at the Italian lakes. 


When the two returned from their walk, matters had not improved. Vinzi 
had finally told his mother the words that had crushed him so completely. He 
thought that everything now was over, but his mother comforted him by 
saying that the father’s words were probably not final. If only Vinzi tried hard 
to stick to his work and did everything to please his father, showing in that 
way that he really cared for what he wanted of him, the time would surely 
come when he would be allowed to go back to his friends. 

But Vinzi shook his head. “Father won’t ever let me go back there, for he 
said that I was finding pleasure in something he does not want me to do. And 
it’s true. I understand now what he means, and I never quite knew before,” 

To this the mother said nothing, for she could not help feeling that Vinzi 
was right. Would the boy be sent away again, and where? Her husband had 
another relative, an older brother, with whom he used to manage their 
property in Freiburg, till their old cousin in Leuk had died. Her husband had 
taken charge of it, as they had inherited it together. He had felt that, as the 
beautiful place was so badly run down, it was better to look after it himself 
for a number of years, if he wanted to bring it up again. Her husband’s brother 
was as Silent and unsociable as the old cousin who used to live here had been, 
and he also looked quite as unkempt. Vinzenz Lesa had left a hired man on 
the farm, who looked after things. His brother never wanted to undertake 
anything new and only hoped that Vinzenz Lesa would soon return. 

Mrs. Lesa knew that there had been rather odd members in the Lesa family 
from time to time and suddenly a new anxiety rose in her heart. If the father 
should really decide to send Vinzi to his father’s old farm in order to teach 
him interest in farm work, he naturally would find no other distractions there. 
Mightn’t the boy, who had always been different from other children, become 
more peculiar? He might in the exclusive company of his uncle get rather odd 
in his ways. People had told her that the old man who used to live in Leuk 
would sit by the hour before his barn staring straight in front of him. People 
used to call him Starri from Leuk. (The Starer from Leuk.) Their brother in 


Freiburg was supposed to do the same. Such names easily become current, 


and as every one knew where the Lesa family originally came from, he, too, 
was called by the people the Starri of Leuk. 

When Mrs. Lesa’s thoughts had travelled thus far, she felt still more 
worried. The father’s chief cause of complaint against the boy was that he 
always stared into the distance, not seeing and hearing what went on before 
his eyes. Would it be possible that her lively, splendid Vinzi should turn into 
the third Starri of Leuk? 

Mrs. Lesa was suddenly roused from her disturbing thoughts by Stefeli’s 
entrance. The child told her that Mr. Delrick had already come back from his 
walk and was sitting in Vinzi’s room talking to the boy. Quickly she set about 
preparing his breakfast for as he had come back so much earlier than usual, 
she was not yet ready for him. 

Mr. Delrick knew about Vinzi’s keen passion for music as well as the 
father’s wishes and desires for his son’s future, with the original cause of 
Vinzi’s stay on the mountain. But he had not understood from Stefeli’s words 
what had brought on Vinzi’s tears and the father’s anger so soon after the 
boy’s happy return. As he took the greatest interest in the weal and woe of the 
Lesa family, he wished to know if he could not help them somehow. His stay 
in the house was to be of very short duration, that was why he had come back 
so soon from his stroll. He had gone to the darkly brooding Vinzi and 
informed him that he was planning to go to the Italian lakes and in two days 
would travel across the Simplon. If Vinzi had any messages for friends there, 
he would be glad to deliver them, as he expected to spend the night there. 

For amoment a ray of sunshine flitted over Vinzi’s face. 

“Are you also going to see Pater Silvanus and the grandfather?” he asked, 
with burning eagerness. 

“T don’t know who they are,” replied Mr. Delrick. “But tell me about all 
your friends there and what happened to you on the mountain. 

Then you can tell me what messages I am to take to them.” 

To be able to speak about things which were in his inmost thoughts poured 
balm on Vinzi’s aching heart. Mr. Delrick’s deep sympathy and understanding 


of his joy in his music studies with Pater Silvanus made it possible for him to 


tell about everything that had made him so happy on the mountain. He was 
willing enough to do whatever work he was set to do, Vinzi concluded, but 
the idea of never playing any more or hearing more music was too dreadful. 
He had till now always had the hope that he could spend next summer on the 
mountain and could then continue his lessons with Pater Silvanus, but today 
his father had definitely told him that he was never to go back. 

The matter began to grow clearer to Mr. Delrick. 

“Tell me, Vinzi,” he said, after a pause, “did the Pater urge you to keep up 
your music at home or did he only mean to take it up again when you went 
back to him?” 

Vinzi reported the Pater’s injunction, also his own reply, telling how 
impossible this was on account of his father’s objection to it. 

“Would you like to learn an instrument in order to give yourself pleasure 
by playing, Vinzi?” said Mr. Delrick. “Did you ever think of making music 
your whole and only life’s work? I suppose you could not even imagine that?” 
Vinzi’s eyes flamed. 

“Oh, yes, I could, and I thought about it long ago, when I was on the 
mountain. I could imagine well how it would be,” Vinzi assured him. “I don’t 
only want to study an instrument, but to learn everything about music. Pater 
Silvanus knows everything and can explain how to put the tones together in 
order to make harmonious music. Also how to write down melodies one has 
in one’s head so people can read it again from a sheet. He had already begun 
to explain it all and teach me how to do it. It was so wonderful! I wouldn’t 
mind shoveling snow all day and working hard the way they have to do up 
there in winter, if only I could spend the evenings with Pater Silvanus, for he 
said he would keep on teaching me. Now I’ll never be allowed to go up the 
mountain any more, never!” 

It was hard for Vinzi to suppress his newly rising grief. 

“You see, Vinzi,” Mr. Delrick said kindly, “your father wants you to be 
happy. You know that yourself and I can absolutely assure you of it. He said 
the words you worry about so much because he thinks that your life on the 


mountain might interfere with your future happiness. Time may bring many 


changes, and therefore it is possible that he won’t have to keep his word. It is 
entirely wrong, though, for you to keep on repeating these words to yourself, 
for they only make you sad and take all your spirit away. Did you not find joy 
and happiness where you expected unhappiness? Remember that, Vinzi, and 
keep up your courage.” 

The mother had entered meanwhile and after setting the breakfast on the 
table had immediately vanished. It had calmed her to hear how Mr. Delrick 
was speaking to her boy and how attentively the latter was listening. 

“Now, Vinzi,” said Mr. Delrick rising, “pull yourself together and be glad 
that you are home again. Show your father a pleasant face when he comes 
home, and if you are willing to do what he tells you to, everything may still 
come right. Will you promise me to think about what I have just now said?” 

This Vinzi gladly did, and when the mother entered a little later after Mr. 
Delrick had gone out, his eyes already were somewhat clearer. 

The day went quietly by. All the inmates of the house, feeling that the 
happiness of the evening before had vanished, could not help being depressed. 
When the day was over and Vinzenz Lesa had settled as usual on his bench, 
his forehead lay in deep furrows. Staring at the ground, he even let his pipe go 
out. 

Mr. Delrick now stepped up to him. 

“Mr. Lesa,” he said, striking a match and offering the light to his host, 
“you are not in a good humor, or you would not let your pipe go out. Here, 
light it again.” 

“Humor, you say, humor!” Lesa repeated grimly. “If one’s field is spoilt by 
hail, one can always hope that it will bring good fruit next year. But when a 
man’s only son goes from bad to worse, no hope is left him. From worse he 
can only go to worst, and then I suppose he can’t go any further.” 

“As far as I can judge you have a very upright, well-mannered son,” said 
Mr. Delrick deliberately. 

“Yes, he is. I don’t complain of that,” retorted Lesa, “It’s something else. 
What help is there when everything has been done to make him happy and he 


does not see it or know what is best for him. He only hankers after childish 


rubbish! I won’t give in till he comes to reason, even if I should have to send 
him across the ocean. I know of a place, though, which is quite near, where he 
couldn’t find any chance to keep up his foolish fancies.” 

“T suppose you mean by that your son’s passion for music and his desire to 
devote himself to it. There might be more in it than foolish fancies, though; it 
might be very serious on his part,” said Mr. Delrick. 

“Something serious in it!” replied the father in agitation. “It is just play, 
like any other. I have nothing against it, if young boys sing jolly songs in the 
evenings. But that is not the way he does. He sits and stares and neither sees 
nor hears anything, but thinks about his foolish piping. Once I found a whole 
heap of pipes he had carved. How could that be other than childish rubbish? 
And the idea of putting your thoughts on such a thing!” 

“That shows that there is something serious in it,” answered Mr. Delrick. 
“If it were only play like any other, he would have exchanged it for something 
else long ago, the way boys are apt to do. His whole thinking and wishing 
then would not always go to the same object. His persistence in trying to 
make a better instrument for himself, shows how great his zeal for the matter 
really is. I am perfectly convinced that it is not play, but serious work with 
him.” 

“Work! the idea of calling that work!” 

To express his indignation, Vinzenz Lesa blew unusually thick clouds of 
smoke from his pipe. 

“Music certainly can be work, and where there is real talent, it can be a 
splendid career,” Mr. Delrick continued. “I think you ought to let your son 
learn an instrument. His longing for it is so great that he would gladly do the 
heaviest work to have this wish gratified.” 

Vinzenz Lesa put by his pipe, which was a sure sign of intense excitement. 

“Sir,” he said with suppressed anger, “Vinzenz Lesa’s only son shall not be 
a musician. He has an estate on which he can live like a gentleman. If he 
wants to blow a trumpet later on, he can well afford to. But it is quite another 
matter to take a boy away from a healthy, sound work and bring him up to 


playing instruments and making music. He has no sense yet and would 


probably come to me and say what you have just told me, that he wants to 
make music his career. No sir, Vinzenz Lesa’s son is not going to be a 
travelling musician.” 

“All musicians do not necessarily have to be vagabonds,” was Mr. 
Delrick’s quick reply. “There are many musicians with glorious gifts who do 
their work quite differently.” 

“Yes, and they all come to one’s house,” continued the excited father, 
“many hundreds of them. They all make music. The father plays on a broken 
fiddle and a woman in rags sings with a shrill voice. That’s the end of all of 
them! If you had an only son, sir, would you let him become such a one?” 

“Surely not one like that,” replied Mr. Delrick. “But if I should happen to 
have a son with great gifts as a composer, nothing would prevent me from 
furthering his wishes.” 

My boy has not got great gifts,” said the father obstinately, “because such 
great gifts don’t happen often. Will you believe me when I say that as soon as 
Vinzi comes to reason, he’ll be glad and grateful that he can live on a 
beautiful farm and doesn’t have to wander about the world as a musician?” 

Mr. Delrick had to admit to himself that he really did not know how much 
talent Vinzi had. All he knew was the boy’s great longing. He also felt that 
Mr. Lesa’s opinion about a musician’s miserable life could not possibly be 
changed. He had puzzled how he could be certain on that point. How 
otherwise would he have the right to fight the father’s great disinclination? 
Maybe he should rather support the father’s opinion and help to bring his son 
to the right path. 

“Mr. Lesa,” he said, rising and giving his hand to his host, “don’t let us 
talk about it any more today, for we don’t seem to come to an understanding, 
but I mean to take it up again and I hope we shall fully agree with each other 
then. We have always gotten along so well till now.” 

“So we have,” replied Vinzenz Lesa, shaking the proffered hand. 
“Whenever we don’t agree, I always know that you mean well.” 

Mr. Delrick now made ready to go. On the next day, the last before his 


departure, the whole house was as still and quiet as if a misfortune were 


impending. To the unhappy thoughts of the inmates was added the grief that 
the friend who had always been their comfort was to leave them. Stefeli had 
expected everything to be joyful again as soon as Vinzi returned. Just the 
opposite had happened, and now the only one who could have helped them 
was going away. 

On the last evening Mr. Delrick told the mother of his conversation with 
Mr. Lesa and comforted her by the assurance that he had not given up the 
hope of finding a way out for Vinzi. But she had given up and saw only grief 
ahead for them all. Even if her husband would give way to the persuasions of 
Mr. Delrick, he would never be reconciled to the matter and a breach would 
remain between them. Only one person could have prevented that, and he was 
the one who had to go. 

Vinzi felt that if he could talk sometimes with Mr. Delrick he might regain 
his joy and confidence. His heart was therefore very heavy at his friend’s 
departure. Mr. Lesa had the full conviction that his wife and son did not 
understand what was necessary for Vinzi’s good. The only person who would 
probably comprehend it at last and would then bring the others round was 
departing. Mr. Delrick in spite of speaking a kindly word to one and an 
encouraging one to the other was unable to lift their spirits. 

In the evening when he had withdrawn to his room, some one knocked on 
his door and Vinzi entered, carrying two little books and a small package. He 
asked timidly if Mr. Delrick would take these things to his three cousins. The 
package he had promised to send to Russli before he left. The hooks were for 
Jos and Faz, for the boys had told him that they liked to read on winter 
evenings. As they possessed so few books, they were obliged to read the same 
ones over and over again. Vinzi also wished to send his best love to 
everybody in his uncle’s house, as well as to the grandfather and Pater 
Silvanus. He was anxious to thank them all and let them know how happy he 
had been with them and how much he wanted.... but here Vinzi could speak 
no further. Quickly saying good-night he went out. 

Mr. Delrick had planned to go back from the Italian lakes to Germany by 


another route. He hoped to return next summer, at which the whole family 


rejoiced. Stefeli, however, thought that this was too far off. Early next 


morning he drove away in the direction of the Simplon. 


CHAPTER IX 


SURPRISES, BUT NOT ONLY FOR RUSSLI 


Ks 


DURING THE MONTHS of September and October Vinzenz Lesa was 
always very busy. He usually went about in excellent spirits, as he had good 
reason to rejoice over the blessings of his harvest. But this fall he was often 
silent and could be seen standing still, staring in front of him absent- 
mindedly. Apparently his thoughts were busy with something which worried 
him. His son’s future occupied him day and night and left him no peace, for 
he loved Vinzi dearly and was as proud of him as only a father can be. Every 
one was fond of Vinzi, but he wished him to realize his fortunate prospects. 
Thousands would envy him the smooth, carefree life which lay before him. 
All he needed was to have his eyes opened. 

Vinzenz Lesa, after pondering deeply for a long, long while finally reached 
a conclusion. One day he entered the living room and found his wife busy 
mending his old coat. Needless to say, her thoughts were also busied with the 
same problem constantly occupying them both. 

“I am going to take the boy away on Sunday,” he said upon entering. “P1 
take him to my brother in Freiburg, who will be only too glad to get Vinzi. 
There is always lots of work till winter time. Vinzi can’t count on many 
distractions there, so it will be good for him if he has plenty to do.” 

Mrs. Lesa’s work slipped out of her hands. Pale with dread, she gazed at 
her husband. 

“Have you thought about the condition your brother is in, Vinzenz? Do 
you remember what name they call him by?” she asked, dreadfully frightened. 
In her mind’s eye she saw Vinzi before her, staring in front of him as he was 
wont to do, and her brother-in-law’s pathetic figure right beside him. 

“That does not matter,” answered her husband. “My brother is not vicious 


he only hates giving orders. He does not like to work, but his mind is quite 


clear enough to know that the place needs a master besides a servant. That is 
why he wants me to come back or send him my boy. Vinzi is not stupid. As 
soon as he sees that he can give orders, he’ll get a liking for it, which is the 
first step to knowledge. It is the best way out for him, believe me! I have 
thought it out and I mean to go on Sunday.” 

Mrs. Lesa wished to raise other objections, but everything she said seemed 
only to confirm her husband’s statement that he had found the right place for 
Vinzi, so she remained silent. When her husband had gone and she was left 
alone with her own thoughts, she remembered her great grief when Vinzi had 
been sent away before. How differently things had gone with him from what 
she had feared. She had really been ungrateful to God, for he had brought her 
lad to kindly people. Why should she begin to worry and doubt again, as if 
she knew better what was good for Vinzi? She would put everything into His 
hands, with the confidence that the good Father in Heaven meant well with all 
His children and would lead hers also to final happiness. This thought calmed 
her. She decided to talk it all over with Vinzi, who as yet knew nothing of his 
near departure. She found it better to prepare him by telling him about the 
farm of his ancestors. Then he would understand that he was sent away 
because some one was needed on the place. 

That evening, when she heard Vinzi coming home, she called him in. He 
had been out in the woods all day with his father. As the father had work to do 
in the bam and stable, he would not miss the boy. Stefeli, who ran in at once, 
was sent off on an errand to the barn in the hope that she would probably 
remain a considerable time with her old friends in the stable. 

But Stefeli had noticed that the mother had something special in mind 
regarding Vinzi and as she wanted to hear it all, she returned in a twinkling. 
The mother, however, was not desirous of her presence. 

“Go over to the barnyard,” she said, “and look for eggs in every nook and 
corner. You know that the chickens lay them sometimes where one least 
suspects them. Bring them here afterwards, but be sure to look everywhere.” 


Stefeli ran as fast as she could go, but she had barely left the house, when she 


came running back. Flinging open the door, she cried, “He is coming back! 
He is coming back!” 

The next moment she was gone again. The mother and Vinzi looked at 
each other. The same thought had flashed through their heads, but it seemed 
so impossible that they did not dare to mention it. 

The door opened again, and what they had thought impossible really had 
come to pass. Stefeli triumphantly entered at the side of Mr. Delrick, whose 
hand she was holding. The surprise was so great for Vinzi and Mrs. Lesa that 
neither could say a word, but pure joy gleamed from their faces. 

“I changed my plans,” said Mr. Delrick after the first greetings. “My 
friends are returning to Germany another way, and therefore I had to come 
back once more. Your relatives up there loaded me with greetings for Vinzi 
and I am glad to bring them to him myself. If I had gone to Germany another 
way I could not have done so, and the good people insisted on my delivering 
them. They treated me as an old friend because I brought them Vinzi’s 
greetings.” 

Vinzi’s eyes gleamed with pleasure and the bliss of remembrance. 

“Did you see them all? The grandfather and Pater Silvanus, too?” he asked 
expectantly. 

“Yes, everybody, and they all seem to love you, Vinzi,” replied Mr. 
Delrick. “Your good uncle Lorenz and his wife could not tell me enough 
about your happy times together.” 

Mr. Delrick also described how pleased the three boys had been with their 
gifts. They sent their warmest thanks. Russli did not let his present leave his 
hands, wherever he walked or stood, he held on to the red silk bag, filled with 
fine agate marbles. He had sent a special message for Vinzi, which Mr. 
Delrick had not quite understood, but hoped Vinzi could make out. Russli 
wanted Vinzi to know that he would never in his life tickle them any more. 
He had never thought a surprise could be so lovely. 

At that moment the father entered. In surprise over his guest he stood 


stock-still for a moment. Mr. Delrick had risen to greet him. 


“Oh, I am glad it’s true,” said Lesa with joyful eyes, shaking the proffered 
hand heartily. “I always thought this would happen somehow. It has been so 
empty here since you left. Welcome again to our house!” he added, 
strengthening this sentiment with a renewed shaking of the hand. “Let us sit 
down to supper now; my wife is sure to have something special for you. She 
couldn’t be less happy than I am at your coming.” Mrs. Lesa had already 
disappeared to prepare supper. The meal passed most pleasantly, as the joy of 
seeing Mr. Delrick again had driven away all gloomy thoughts. 

When every one rose from the table, Mr. Delrick said, “I’d like to have a 
little talk with you, out on the bench, the way we used to do; but don’t forget 
your pipe.” 

“Never,” replied Vinzenz Lesa. 

Mrs. Lesa understood that Mr. Delrick desired to speak to her husband 
alone, so she kept the children with her indoors. 

As soon as the men were seated on the bench, Mr. Delrick began: “I 
suppose, Mr. Lesa, you have guessed that I had a reason for coming back and 
changing my plans.” 

“You do nothing without a good reason,” replied the other thoughtfully. 

“T must tell you something which is so important that I wanted to lose no 
time,” continued Mr. Delrick. “I had planned to spend a day on the mountain 
to give Vinzi’s messages in person and to look up his friends there. First, I 
called on your worthy cousin, Mr. Lorenz Lesa and his wife. These good 
people could not speak enough about Vinzi. They miss him so much, for he 
made life exceedingly pleasant for old and young with his songs and music. I 
suppose a father likes to hear that?” 

The latter nodded. 

“Then I visited the old grandfather in the tower, who was greatly touched 
by Vinzi’s message. He said that Vinzi had given him the most beautiful hours 
he had had for years — the times your boy had trained the chorus to sing to 
the old man. It is the grandfather’s dearest wish to have the boy play for him 


when he is taking his last journey. I think that this must have been more than a 


light little song, for it could not otherwise have made such a deep impression 
on the grandfather. What do you think Mr. Lesa?” 

Vinzenz Lesa silently nodded again. 

“When I asked the grandfather if Pater Silvanus knew anything about 
music, he grew quite talkative. He told me that Pater Silvanus had been a very 
fine musician and had spent many years in a college in Rome. He had sought 
out the solitude on the mountain voluntarily and had lived there many years, 
doing good. I found him just the man I was looking for,” Mr. Delrick went on, 
“a man who could give me an opinion on Vinzi’s talent. So of course I went to 
see the monk. As soon as he heard that I came from Vinzi, he was very 
friendly and immediately asked me what the boy was doing with his music. 
Then I told him that I had come especially to find out what he thought of 
Vinzi’s gift. The good monk grew enthusiastic. “You ask me if he has talent,’ 
he exclaimed. “The boy is simply full of music. When I studied with him I 
never had the feeling of teaching him anything. It was more like drawing 
everything out of him.’ In order that I could judge he told me that the first 
melody Vinzi had composed and had worked out by himself was so original 
and lovely that he himself often played it. Vinzi had also composed a tune to 
some words, and this had simply won every one’s heart. The cow-herds on the 
pastures as well as the girls at their spinning-wheels would often sing it. The 
young lads whistled it in the barns and stables, and people all about hummed 
it and called it ‘Our song.’ No one quite remembered where it had come from, 
and it had grown to be the favorite property of the whole mountain-side. I 
don’t doubt the boy’s talent any longer, Mr. Lesa, and I hope you also are 
convinced that it is worth while to open the way for such a gift and develop it. 
I am sure you mean to do so, Mr. Lesa.” 

For a while the farmer deeply pondered, blowing clouds of smoke into the 
air. Then he said thoughtfully: “And what then? To develop it will mean to 
teach the boy to make music till he won’t want to do anything else. But 
Vinzenz Lesa wants no musician for a son. They are a shiftless crowd, and 
Vinzi has a good home. If he once begins to wander about, he won’t ever be 


able to settle down and that will be his ruin. How can you expect me, who 


realizes all this, to start him on it? No, sir, you can’t expect this!” At this 
unexpected reply Mr. Delrick remained silent. A considerable time passed till 
he said calmly after ripe consideration. “Apparently I can’t get you beyond 
the idea of his becoming a travelling musician. But let me make you a 
proposition. I hope you still have some confidence in me?” 

“T have,” the other replied firmly. 

“Good. Then I’ll propose that you should let me have your boy for a year 
or longer. I’ll do for him what I would do for my own son. If he comes back 
and you still think as you do today, a year among strangers will not have 
harmed him. If he is to spend the rest of his life here on the farm, it won’t be 
bad if he has learned something. That never has hurt anybody yet.” 

Lesa, after considering, suddenly came to a determination. “That can’t be, 
sir,” he said decisively. 

Mr. Delrick asked the reason for this sudden statement. 

“T can’t possibly send my son into your house for a whole year when you 
have paid me more for just a few weeks than was necessary,” Vinzenz Lesa 
explained. 

Mr. Delrick smiled. “I live alone in a large old house, which is very still 
and empty. Having the boy with me will make a most welcome change, as 
you can see for yourself. He will bring new life into my existence. But if you 
are not yet satisfied, I promise to come to you as guest as often as I want to 
and till we are absolutely even. You know how much I like it here. Please let 
us settle it, Mr. Lesa. I can only hope you will never regret it.” 

Vinzenz Lesa could not help thinking to himself that a year among 
strangers would benefit Vinzi greatly. After all, the boy had seen very little of 
other people’s lives. He would meet boys of his own age struggling for their 
existence and that might teach him to be grateful for his own good fortune. To 
be taken to the paved streets of a city from his free life in the country might 
even make him homesick and anxious to come back before the year was out. 
The father would not ask for more. 

“PII agree,” said Vinzenz Lesa firmly, pressing the proffered hand to 


conclude the bargain. “I only want to say one more word. If Vinzi should wish 


to come home sooner than we have settled, you must let him come.” 

Mr. Delrick willingly promised. Then he rose in order to communicate the 
husband’s new plan to the anxious mother, while his companion took his 
accustomed evening trip through the barn and stable. Mrs. Lesa could find no 
words to express her gratitude and joy over this new turn events had taken. 
Now Vinzi was saved from staying with his dreadful uncle, and how 
wonderful was the way by which he had been spared! Even if she did not 
quite know what Mr. Delrick meant to do with Vinzi, she was overjoyed at the 
prospect that her boy was to spend a whole year with such a man. Vinzi 
likewise knew no more about his immediate future, but looked forward to 
everything with joyful confidence. Mr. Delrick had told him that Pater 
Silvanus’ wishes in regard to him were to be carried out. This meant that he 
was going to be happy. 

Three days later came another day of parting No one was sad this time, 
because each had some consolation. Only Stefeli rebelled a little, for it 
seemed to the poor child that no one on earth was compelled to be as lonely 
as she was. 

In the winter which followed, Stefeli had to take many a solitary walk. She 
had no companion on her way to school and got very weary going alone twice 
daily to and fro. As she was of a most sociable disposition, this occasioned 
her many a bitter sigh From time to time Mr. Delrick sent news about Vinzi. 
Mrs. Lesa read the letters aloud to her husband and the reports were always 
good. Vinzi was well and busy with his studies. The boy sent hearty greetings 
to his family, and the missive always concluded with kind words from Mr. 
Delrick. He spoke of his great joy in having the boy with him and watching 
his rapid development When the father had breathlessly listened to these 
reports about his son’s welfare, he often showed some disappointment. He 
always seemed to be waiting for some message which did not come. “Is that 
all?” he would ask when his wife had finished. 

After she had assured him that she had read every word he silently went 


away. His wife had guessed long ago that he waited for something which did 


not happen. She felt that he would have been more pleased if Vinzi were less 
happy and showed some inclination to come home. 

This caused new anxieties in her heart and she wondered what would 
happen when Vinzi returned. If he did according to his father’s wishes, he 
would never be satisfied. And if his father let him do the work the boy had 
chosen, a breach would remain between the two, for the father would never be 
reconciled to the thought that his son would become a strolling musician. She 
remembered the unspeakable joy of her husband when their son was born. He 
had indefatigably worked for the little one and nothing had ever been too 
good for him. When he looked at his son, he was glad to be able to say, “He 
can have everything he wants some day.” A great pity for her husband surged 
up in her at these thoughts and she felt as if she must call Vinzi home. But the 
next moment she had to think again, “But then poor Vinzi will feel unhappy.” 

In her agitation she was glad that she had nothing whatever to decide in the 
matter, but the greatest consolation of all was the knowledge that One above 
her, Who saw further and knew everything would decide the final outcome 


for them all. 


CHAPTER X 


OLD FRIENDS AND NEW LIFE 


Ks 


SPRING was HERE again and all the trees and hedges were in bloom. 
Stefeli could not gaze her fill at the fresh green grass, as she wandered 
through the meadows with her school-bag on her back. The golden buttercups 
were gleaming here and there among the grasses, and red daisies were 
nodding merrily in the breeze. 

Stefeli was coming home from her last day of school for that season. How 
lovely that day had been a year ago when she had walked home with Vinzi 
and they had discussed the joys of the coming holidays. The whole summer 
had lain before them with the delightful prospect of many perfect days on the 
pasture. They would sit again under the ash tree as long as they pleased, or 
look for berries on the bushes. Then they would have to chase Schwarzeli and 
be altogether as free as the birds that whistled in the trees above them. But 
what would the coming summer be like? Stefeli only saw before her many hot 
days to be spent in the room with her hateful knitting. She would probably not 
be able to spend one of them on the pasture, and at this thought she sat down 
on the edge of the meadow and sighed aloud. 

But Stefeli could never remain unhappy very long. Suddenly remembering 
that the wild strawberries behind the barn had been nearly ripe two days ago, 
she felt the need to inspect them. Quickly jumping up, she ran towards the 
house first, in order to rid herself of her heavy load of books. But hurriedly 
flinging open the door of the living room, she stood stock-still upon the 
threshold, dumb with astonishment. 

An unknown man sat opposite her mother confidentially talking to her, and 
beside him was a boy of Vinzi’s age who took a lively part in the 


conversation. The mother was wearing a happier face than she had shown for 


a long while, and every few moments Vinzi’s name was mentioned between 
them. 

“T suppose this is your little daughter,” said the man, glancing towards the 
door. “Come here, Stefeli, I am no stranger. I am your Uncle Lorenz, and this 
is Jos, a good friend of Vinzi’s.” 

Stefeli came joyfully up to greet the two whom Vinzi had loved so dearly. 
They seemed very welcome just at this time when she had felt so especially 
lonely. She shook Uncle Lorenz’s hand trustfully, for he gazed at her with 
such friendly eyes. It also made her happy to look at Jos, constantly smiling at 
her, as if he wished to say, “We’ll get along well together.” 

Stefeli turned towards her uncle and said casually, “Isn’t Jos going to stay 
with us all summer? You know Vinzi stayed with you just as long as that.” 

The uncle laughed. 

“I call it a real welcome to be expected to stay all summer. But we’ll have 
to talk with your father and see what he says. Why don’t you take Jos out with 
you a little and see how you get along together?” 

This did not have to be urged. Stefeli, taking her cousin’s hand, drew him 
happily after her. He must see everything in the stable and the barn, the 
garden and the chicken-yard; it was just as if Vinzi were home again and 
could share all her delights. 

Meanwhile Vinzenz Lesa had returned from his work and upon entering 
the room had greeted his guest with a surprise and visible joy. In the state of 
deepening depression under which he was laboring, his contented-looking 
cousin. Lorenz was a welcome sight. “We so much missed hearing from you,” 
said the latter after the first greetings, “that my wife kept teasing me about 
your Vinzi. She feared we might not see him all summer and we wanted to be 
sure to have him up again for the season. I want him no less than she does, for 
we miss him ever so much. We thought we’d bring you our Jos for a while, as 
we agreed to do, and then the two boys could come up to us together till 
winter time. But your wife has just told me that Vinzi has gone away. I am 


mighty sorry not to see him, I must say, and my wife will be bitterly 


disappointed if he does not come. You have no idea how much she thinks of 
Vinzi; but he deserves it.” 

The parents were glad to hear their cousin’s words about Vinzi, but 
remained silent. Whenever the boy’s name was mentioned, the furrows on 
Vinzenz Lesa’s brow always deepened, showing clearly that it touched his 
sorest spot. His wife therefore mentioned Vinzi as little as she could. 

Considerate little Stefeli by that time had felt that it was high time for Jos 
to get something to eat. She therefore came back and entered the room hand 
in hand with him. The two seemed to be old friends already. 

Jos went straight up to his uncle Vinzenz to greet him. The latter looked at 
the open face of the boy with a mixture of pain and delight. Health, strength 
and the sheer joy of living laughed from the lad’s eyes. 

“He’ll be as big as you some day, Lorenz,” said Vinzenz, after having 
measured Jos from top to toe. “He must be a real help already.” 

“So he is, I can tell you!” replied Lorenz, pleased that his cousin should 
find it worth while to examine his boy thoroughly. 

Mrs. Lesa, who had disappeared, now opened the door and gave Stefeli a 
sign. The child immediately began to set the table, taking great care not to 
forget anything. 

“Your wife has a good little helper, too,” said Cousin Lorenz, watching 
Stefeli’s quick preparations with great approval. “My wife would like to have 
her, too. You must send her up to us some day, but I can’t guarantee that 
you’ll ever get her back.” 

The mother now came in and set on the table the best her kitchen and 
cellar could provide. It was a special delight to her to entertain these guests 
who had shown Vinzi so much kindness. 

“I hope you are going to stay with us a few days, cousin,” she said as she 
settled down opposite to him. She kept a vigilant eye on his and the boy’s 
plates and constantly supplied them with fresh rosy ham and gold-green salad 
leaves from her garden. “Won’t you leave Jos here with us for a few weeks, 


cousin?” she asked. 


But Stefeli here pulled violently at her mother’s apron and whispered, “Say 
for the summer, mother, quickly, before he says yes,” for she was terribly 
afraid that the proposal might be accepted and then could not be changed. 

“Yes, I will, cousin, and I must say you don’t make it hard for one to stay,” 
replied the cousin. “I came purposely on Saturday so I could have a nice 
Sunday with you tomorrow. I’ll gladly stay if it suits you, but Pll have to 
leave on Monday. Vinzenz shall settle what is to be done about my boy.” 

“There is plenty of time,” replied the latter leisurely. “We’ll take a walk 
across the fields tomorrow. I suppose you count on looking about you here, 
and that will give us a good chance to talk.” 

“Look at the cow-stable before everything else,” cried Jos enthusiastically, 
who had been silent till then out of deep respect for his uncle. But the 
impression he had received in the stable was too powerful for him to be 
restrained. “I am sure there are no finer cows anywhere than in uncle’s stable. 
They look as clean as if they had just been watered.” 

“T thought you would like them,” said his father, “and I must see them 
today. Do you still have your breed from Freiburg, Vinzenz?” 

“Why not?” retorted the other. “I don’t change a thing if it’s good. Your 
boy seems to have eyes in his head.” 

As soon as they had risen from the table, the men began their stroll through 
the stable and barn. Jos and Stefeli joyfully realized their chance to take 
another walk, for there were still many things for Jos to see. 

Early next afternoon the two men wandered through the blooming fields 
and meadows of Lesa’s property. Mrs. Lesa was taking the children to the 
sunny slope where the first strawberries were ripening, for she knew that that 
would please them both. She had planned this separation, as the men had 
many affairs to talk over. Busy with observations of the blooming trees, the 
luscious grass and the fields which promised a plenteous harvest, they had 
reached the slope where Lesa’s fine forest ground began. 

Before they started up the forest path, shaded by beautiful beech trees, 
Lorenz stood still a moment, gazing down at the dwelling-house which 


looked up so invitingly from the high walnut trees surrounding it. 


“Vinzenz, you are a lucky man,” he said at last. “Joy and peace in your 
house and everything about you in such fine shape that no one could wish for 
anything better. And all this is your own property.” 

“Yes, and another place in Freiburg with twice as many cows as here and 
grass enough to fill the bam to the top.” 

The furrow in Vinzenz Lesa’s brow grew deeper while he spoke as if 
worse things yet were coming. 

“T get twelve cheeses a year from the milk.” 

“T see no reason for you to despair, Vinzenz,” said the other with laughing 
eyes. “I never knew that the other place belonged to you as well. So you have 
two fine properties. Well, I can’t help wondering about you. Our Lord has 
heaped you with blessings, and you show a face as if you had nothing but 
storms to battle.” 

“It is easy for you to talk,” said Vinzenz grimly. “You have three fine, 
strong boys, fit for work. But look at me! After all the work I have done here, 
I shall have to see it go to pieces. I can’t be in two places at once, and my son 
won’t open his eyes and see the fine life that lies before him. Hundreds might 
envy him. When I inherited this place, I left my father’s home, where every 
tree seemed like a comrade and every piece of livestock had grown up under 
my very eyes. You can believe me that I hated to go. But you have no idea 
how run down and neglected this place was, and I knew that no stranger 
would undertake to look after it. I said to myself that I would do it for my 
boy; in a few years he would be old enough to manage it himself and then I 
could go home again. I even brought the property up more quickly than I 
expected to. Don’t you yourself say that it looks like a blooming garden from 
one end to the other? Shall I let it run down again or shall I let my other place 
go to such ruin that one can’t recognize it any longer? Tell me what you 
think? Don’t you think I have good cause to worry, and do you wonder I don’t 
sing and whistle? You can see now how I stand!” 

“It is not half so bad as you think,” retorted Lorenz with a cheerful face. 
“You have a boy who is sure to amount to something fine one day. But you 


don’t only have a boy, you have a daughter besides, who is sure to bring you 


nothing but pleasure. Let six or seven years pass. You are an active man and 
can easily keep up both estates till then. By that time you can give over this 
place here to your girl. She’ll know how to look after it, and you can go back 
home once more. I shouldn’t wonder if somebody would turn up by then who 
would gladly share the work and responsibility with her. Your place will he in 
good hands then.” 

Lorenz was walking on but stopped once more. 

“T nearly forgot to ask you the most important question,” he said. “What do 
you want to do with Jos? Do you wish to keep him, or would you rather be 
left by yourself? He is not slow to learn.” 

“T can see that,” remarked Vinzenz. “You’ll probably miss him, and I feel 
in your debt already, for Vinzi was no help to you in anything.” 

Lorenz eagerly remonstrated. Vinzenz should just hear his wife on the 
subject and she would tell him something else. She herself had suggested 
bringing Jos to them. She had never wanted any of her boys to go away, but 
since Vinzi had been with them, she thought that Jos would learn only good 
things in such a household. She also maintained that gratitude had to be 
shown for leaving Vinzi with them so long, besides having the hope that Vinzi 
might return if Jos stayed with them for a while and was able to serve them 
likewise. 

“Tell me frankly,” concluded the cousin, “have you another reason for 
hesitating in keeping Jos?” 

“That is my only reason,” was the firm reply. 

“Then Jos shall stay here and you can send him home any time it suits 
you.” 

Lorenz quickened his pace now, for he wished to have plenty of leisure left 
to talk with cousin Stefane and her little daughter. He already felt bound to 
them in great friendship. 

When the evening was over, he wanted to say good-bye to Stefeli for he 
had to leave early the next morning, when she would be sound asleep. But 
Stefeli, giving her hand, refused to do so, and in the morning, long before 


sunrise, she stood under the door and looked at her uncle with laughing eyes. 


She had grown so fond of this friendly man that she did not mind getting up 
so early; she had firmly made up her mind to see him off. 

But Stefeli also had another plan. As soon as her uncle was downstairs she 
said casually, “Can Jos stay here now? Can he stay all summer till fall?” 

“Yes, yes,” smilingly replied the uncle, “till your father sends him away.” 

The mother had prepared steaming coffee to strengthen her relative on his 
homeward journey. Jos had got up even before Stefeli and could be heard 
outside with the father. The boy had seen the stable door open and had run in 
to examine his uncle’s beautiful cows, one after the other. Vinzenz seemed 
well pleased with this early visit. The boy uttered one cry of admiration after 
another, as well as suitable observations about the different animals. For a 
time the farmer watched the boy as he went from stall to stall and looked at 
all the cows. But when Jos was so lost in the contemplation of the tidy stable 
and its inhabitants that he had forgotten everything else, the uncle said: 

“T think we had better go to the house before your father leaves. He might 
escape us otherwise.” 

“Dear me, I never thought of that!” exclaimed Jos, and bounded away like 
an arrow. 

After many hearty shakings of the hand the uncle started on his way. 
Vinzenz wished to accompany him to the borders of his property, and the 
others went as far as the garden hedge. 

When the men had disappeared, Stefeli asked quickly, “Jos, wouldn’t you 
like to go to the pasture? Then I could, too, if you want me to.” 

“Certainly. But you can’t ask me what I want,” replied Jos, “because I am 
not master here.” 

“Oh, I wish one could be master for once,” sighed Stefeli. 

The father soon returned, and as the mother had found several things to 
attend to in the vegetable garden, he met all three outside. He went up to Jos, 
while Stefeli stood with round expectant eyes behind the boy. 

“Tt seems to me you find real pleasure in the cows, Jos. Are you willing to 
take charge of them and take them to the pasture?” asked the father. “You are 


your own master then all day. Pll leave you in absolute charge of them, for 


you know what there is to do. The child can go with you and can help in case 
of need. She knows all the roads hereabouts and also a good deal about her 
business. Does that suit you?” 

“Oh, yes, I’d like to do that best of all,” cried Jos, while Stefeli leaped for 
joy. Then she raced into the house after her mother, as preparations for the 
day must be made at once. The father meanwhile went to the stable with Jos, 
as it was time to start. 

Stefeli had never pictured to herself how wonderful it would be to be 
outside again and to chase her old friends and then cool off again under the 
shady ash tree. Jos’s great joy in everything he saw and experienced would 
have carried Stefeli along, even if she had not been filled with happiness and 
joy herself. All her old acquaintances were there again, besides four gorgeous 
new red and white spotted cows, which her father had fetched from Freiburg. 
Another young Schwärzeli was there, too, which galloped just as merrily from 
one side of the pasture to the other as Stefeli’s other favorite had done, and 
often jumped over fences and bridges if they did not catch her in time. Stefeli 
remembered all their characteristics and told Jos about them. They would get 
to know the four new ones before very long. 

Jos grasped things eagerly and always retained his knowledge. It seemed 
miraculous to Stefeli how he could outguess a cow when she wanted to run 
off. Then he caressed and calmed her. He caught Schwärzeli by the tail while 
giving her first bound, before she started flying off across the pasture like the 
wind. It was exactly as if he could tell by looking at them just when they 
wanted to escape. Not much running had to be done, therefore, and Jos 
always said to the child, “Just stay under the tree, Stefeli, Ican manage them 
quite well alone.” 

And he was right. He had learned to understand the new cows so quickly 
that they made large astonished eyes when their plans to run away were 
always frustrated from the start. 

Beside his duties Jos found plenty of time frequently to leap up for joy. 
Often he sang and yodelled so loudly that it re-echoed from all the hills. His 


voice was so fine and melodious that Stefeli was charmed by it and would beg 


over and over, “Sing again, Jos, sing it for me again.” The morning always 
passed so quickly that the two looked at each other questioningly when they 
heard the sounds of the noonday bell from far away. It seemed hardly possible 


that so many hours had already passed. 





ATEVEL ALWAYS SPREAD GUT THEIR LUNCH UNDER THE ASH TREN 


Stefeli always spread out their lunch under the ash tree in the good old 
way. After a searching glance at the cows, who had quietly settled down about 
them in the sunshine, Jos sat down willingly by Stefeli. He first of all admired 
the neatly spread repast before him, for he had never seen a meal set out so 


perfectly outdoors. The swaying branches above gave them the needed shade. 


“T am sure no one else could spread a table as well as you can, Stefeli,” he 
said, full of admiration. Then he began to eat everything Stefeli offered him 
with the heartiest appetite. 

The afternoon passed as quickly as the morning, and when they were 
strolling homewards in the bright evening light, Stefeli said, “Oh, it was 
lovely today. I hope all the other days will be exactly like it.” 

“I hope so, too,” repeated Jos. 

Vinzenz Lesa stood at his barn and watched his herd coming home. Jos 
was running alongside of the cows, first on one side and then on the other. 
This kept them walking in a neat row, instead of running first here, then there. 

“A quick, orderly boy,” said Vinzenz Lesa to himself, as he slowly met the 
procession on its way to the stable, A series of perfect days followed, and the 
children had the happiest times. Stefeli’s wish seemed to be fulfilled, for she 
fairly beamed with joy and well-being all day long, and Jos sang and yodelled 
louder every day from sheer happiness. 

“Tt’s just as if Vinzi were back since Jos is with us. Don’t you think so, 
mother?” said Stefeli, coming home one day with cheeks flushed, partly from 
delight and partly from the bright light of the setting sun. Jos as usual had 
stayed outside with his uncle. 

“Yes,” replied the mother. “As long as we can’t have Vinzi, I am glad Jos 
takes his place. I like Jos as much as if he belonged to us.” 

“I, too,” said Stefeli without hesitation. “But there are three times when I 
had a better time with Vinzi. In the morning, in the evening, and on rainy 
days. It was much nicer then when Vinzi was at home.” 

The mother well understood what Stefeli alluded to, but she asked the 
child to let Jos go on his way, as he was doing his duty and it would be wrong 
of her to hinder him in that. 

“T have tried already, but it does no good.” said Stefeli frankly. 

She was forbidden to do so again. The mother was only too glad and 
grateful to see how Jos occupied himself at those times, even if Stefeli was 
displeased. He did so of his own free will, and she had noticed that it had 


actually improved her husband’s temper. 


Jos was always the first up in the morning, and if the stable, which was his 
favorite resort, was still closed, he thought of something which had to be set 
in order in the barn. In this way Vinzenz would find him busy with 
hammering or mending something. The boy always came to breakfast at the 
very last minute when the coffee was put upon the table. He didn’t even 
notice how impatiently Stefeli was waiting for him. In the evening after their 
return Jos could not be lured away from his cows till the last one had returned 
from watering and was comfortably bedded on the straw. 

The mother had always set the steaming pot on the table before he came in. 
Stefeli never could count on running over to the wild strawberry bed with Jos, 
therefore. 

On rainy days Jos always disappeared entirely. He knew in the early 
morning what work had to be done that day in the fields, the hills, the woods 
or on the trees. When it rained, he would quickly ask his uncle, “Can I go 
with the man today?” 

The other always agreed, “Why not, if you don’t mind the rain?” 

Rain didn’t bother Jos at all. Everything that grew and brought in fruit 
interested him so much that he wanted to see it and have a hand in it if 
possible. Best of all, he liked it when the wood which had been felled had to 
be brought home from the forest. Then the horse was hitched to a large 
lumber wagon and Jos sat on the high seat beside the hired man. As soon as 
they had left the house behind them the man would say, “There, take them if 
you want to drive.” Giving Jos the reins, he stretched out full length in the 
wagon to sleep a little longer. 

Jos knew the horse well and the horse knew him, so the matter went very 
smoothly. Jos had already helped in every kind of farm work and knew 
exactly when things were in order or when something was amiss. He took 
hold of everything with such spirit and eagerness that he acquired an instinct 
for what was needed when matters went wrong. 

In the beginning Vinzenz Lesa had said to his wife in a bitter tone, “Just 


look how he enjoys everything! He works with such an eagerness, as if it 


were his own. Look at the pleasure he finds in it all! And my own boy, for 
whom we work, has never even seen it.” 

But everything had turned out to make Mrs. Lesa happy. Her husband 
spoke every day in a different tone about Jos. He could say quite cheerfully 
now: “The boy has four eyes in his head. He discovers what I overlook myself 
and the man would never have seen. He actually sees everything. I can 
entirely depend on him as on no one else, and he is so handy that it is a 
pleasure to see him work.” 

Mrs. Lesa saw her husband’s growing delight in their young nephew with 
hearty feelings of gratitude. He was in a much better humor than he had been 
for years. When during the afternoon she was sitting quietly and undisturbed 
in her room, her thoughts unerringly dwelt upon Vinzi and she pondered 
about his future. She wondered if he would return after a year and take up the 
life his father wished him to, in which case he would never be really happy. 
Or if he had definitely chosen a new path for himself, which would forever 
estrange him from his father. She lost herself in imaginary conversations with 
her son, and the slightest noise made her start up, as she would think that her 
boy might have suddenly returned. 

So it happened one day when her thoughts had been busy with Vinzi that 
the housedoor was opened and the noise of several footsteps neared the room. 
Mrs. Lesa had jumped up and running to the door had quickly opened it. 

“Old friends, who are looking for shelter in your house,” said a vigorous 
man’s voice. 

That same instant a slight hand grasped hers, then another. Only then could 
she really see them. 

“Welcome! Welcome, Alida, Hugo! Welcome, Mr. Thornau!” she cried, 
heartily delighted. “Are you staying in our parts again?” 

“Not exactly, but we are here for the present,” said Mr. Thornau, returning 
her friendly handshake. “We’ll stay here, if you will receive us. But if you say 
no, we’ll have to wander home again. Before everything else, I must tell you 
that I am bringing you two children who have lost their mother. They have 


asked me to come here, for nowhere else will suit them.” 


Mrs. Lesa was won over already. “The poor children,” she said to herself, 
“and the poor father,” she added. Then she turned to the latter. 

“Mr. Thornau,” she said, “won’t you stay here till evening when my 
husband comes home? Then we can talk it over.” 

“And what does his wife say?” asked Mr. Thornau. 

“Oh, she would love to take their mother’s place for a time, if she could,” 
replied Mrs. Lesa. 

“T am glad!” he exclaimed with satisfaction. 

He was willing to wait for Mr. Lesa and settled meanwhile under the shady 
walnut trees with his children. 

Vinzenz Lesa looked with surprise at the guests he found waiting before 
his house. But there was not much time for wondering, because Mr. Thornau 
had gone up to him and eloquently informed him of the reason for this visit. 
He was sure Mr. Lesa would not shut his door against him and especially his 
children, who had declared that they would not spend their summer anywhere 
in the world except at Mr. Lesa’s residence. He had come with the firm hope 
that Mr. Lesa would not turn them away and begged him not to propose a 
house in the neighborhood they already knew, as the children simply would 
not go back there. He had no intention, either, of forcing them to it. It meant 
either Mr. Lesa’s house or going home again. As it was impossible for him to 
stay with the children just then, he could not leave them anywhere else alone. 

Vinzenz Lesa was not displeased at hearing the gentleman’s words — 
either his house or none. But still, one could not tell what these children might 
bring into his home, for he hardly knew the people. 

After reflecting a while he answered, “It falls to my wife; looking after 
children is her affair.” 

This suited him best. If his wife wanted to keep them, as he suspected 
already, it would be his wife’s concern. If they got into mischief, she would 
have to look out for them, for she had taken them in. 
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“With pleasure,” replied Mr. Thornau. Quickly turning to Mrs. Lesa he 
said, “Everything is settled, I suppose, for I think you have already said yes in 


your heart.” Mrs. Lesa heartily shook Mr. Thornau’s hand, for he had been 


right. She had long ago decided to keep the motherless children and show 
them all the affection she was capable of. 

Mr. Thornau was anxious to take immediate leave, as he had planned to 
journey on as soon as he knew his children were in good hands. Then Mrs. 
Lesa consulted him about their life, what their occupations and pleasures were 
to be. Her own children had always led the most simple life, she told him. Mr. 
Thornau wished for nothing better than to give them the life hers were 
leading. To be up on the pasture from morning till evening would be the best 
for them he could hope for. The rest of the time Mrs. Lesa could judge for 
herself. 

To his great disappointment Alida’s music lessons had been given up. He 
had always enjoyed her playing. His chief wish was to see them both come 
back to him sunburnt and with blooming cheeks, just as her own lad looked. 

Taking Mrs. Lesa a little apart, pointing to his sad-looking, pale boy, he 
added, “I am sure I won’t have to specially recommend him to your care. Just 
look at him! He never was very strong or happy, and since he has lost his 
mother he is worse than ever. No life, no spirits, no interest in anything! The 
doctor actually insisted on my sending him away.” 

Mr. Thornau quickly took farewell till the autumn, when he planned to see 
them all. 

Just then Jos and Stefeli, merrily chatting, came home with the cows. Jos 
disappeared in the stable as usual and Stefeli slowly approached the house. 
There was no hurry, for her mother was busy in the kitchen and Jos would not 
come back yet for at least an hour. 

Suddenly her slow steps turned into great leaps, for at the strawberry hedge 
she had discovered two figures. Could it really be true? And yet it was! With 
a cry of joy Stefeli ran over to Alida and Hugo. Alida also greeted Stefeli with 
loud, continued expressions of delight. 

“But where is Vinzi?” asked Alida when the greetings were over. 

Stefeli told her how long he had been away and that no one knew when he 


would come back. 


Alida looked extremely disappointed, but Stefeli always had a consolation 
ready. 

“I am sure he’ll come home while you are here. Jos is here, too, and yov’ ll 
be sure to like him. Will you stay all summer long?” 

Alida assented. “And we are to spend our days on the pasture, because 
papa wants us to,” she added, “but it is ashame Vinzi won’t be with us.” 

Stefeli answered Alida that it was never dull up on the pasture. Her father 
had prophesied a long stretch of good weather, and that meant that they would 
be out of doors all day. 

Mr. Lesa had been right. The merry little group could wander up day after 
day to the sunny pasture, and Mrs. Lesa saw to it that a really nourishing meal 
was always taken along. Alida was in perfect raptures over this free life, 
hitherto unknown to her. What a blissful beginning of the day to start off in 
the early morning, when she was usually lying asleep in bed behind her heavy 
curtains! How delicious the pure air was! All the birds in the trees sang and 
whistled so that it sounded like a loud chorus of joy to God. 

The two girls would start out together on little trips to explore the 
interesting places on the large, wide pasture. Sometimes they would seek 
berries or flowers; another time they went to the old wall where the shining 
lizards sunned themselves, or listened attentively when the children began to 
sing. Stefeli knew that if they were silent or made the least movement, the 
little green creatures would quickly slip away. Alida found it an especial treat 
to be able to sit down anywhere on the sun-dried ground. She had not 
experienced this before and it gave her constant pleasure. Stefeli was always 
ready to settle down beside her, and everything furnished them with subjects 
for lively conversation. 

On the first morning, when Stefeli had promised to waken Alida early, 
both girls stood fresh and full of enterprise before the barn, waiting for Jos. 
He had to loosen the cows from their chains before driving them out. Hugo 
had come down from his room, because his father had wished him to go along 
to the pasture. 

He looked so frail and tired that it hurt Mrs. 


Lesa to look at him. She led him affectionately back to his room, and 
fixing the cushions on his bed, told him to rest a little longer. There was no 
hurry for him to go, for a little later on she would take him up and show him 
the way herself. He would never have to start quite so early, if he did not want 
to. 

For the first time since he had lost his mother, Hugo felt himself sheltered 
again by a mother’s affectionate care. From that day on a great love for her 
began to fill his heart. She watched over him like a mother and saw to it that 
everything was done for him that might do him good. In these first days the 
quiet boy, who was still bearing a great sorrow in his heart, spent many hours 
alone in Mrs. Lesa’s company. He found great consolation in it and learned to 
feel such confidence in her that he began to talk about his mother. She 
listened with such sympathy that they always returned to that subject when he 
was with her. 

The comfort the boy found in her warm interest was soon apparent. One 
day Hugo came down quite early into the gleaming sunshine. He had never 
done it since that first day when he had looked so pale and tired. He already 
seemed much stronger and to Mrs. Lesa’s joy wished to go right up to the 
pasture. Till then he had preferred to sit in the house till she sent him out and 
accompanied him part way. 

Hugo found Jos alone on the pasture, singing and whistling while he 
strolled about among the cows. Alida and Stefeli had gone on a little trip of 
discovery. It seemed as if Hugo saw the beautiful creatures who were grazing 
here and there, looking about them, for the first time in his life. He began to 
ask Jos many questions, for after watching them carefully he had noticed how 
much they differed in their looks as well as in their ways. He had always 
thought that cows were just cows, one like another. Jos was in his element 
now and grew talkative, drawing Hugo’s attention to all the animals’ habits. 
The subject proved so contagious that Hugo conceived a keen interest in them 
and wanted to hear all about them. He only had to ask to be told what he 
wished to know. Jos could describe them with such keen vividness that Hugo 


grew most eager to share Jos’s knowledge and to find pleasure in it. He soon 


knew what fodder was the best for milk, which was made first into butter and 
then into cheese, and how the milk had to be handled for that purpose. He also 
learned that the Alpine herdsmen preferred Vinzenz Lesa’s milk to any other 
because his cows were of the best stock and were so immaculately kept. 

The two were still talking eagerly when to their great astonishment Stefeli 
came running toward them and spread out their mid-day meal under the 
swaying ash tree. They had been so lost in their conversation that they had not 
noticed how the time had flown. This had suited Stefeli, too, because she had 
come back rather late from her expedition. Alida also appeared and in the best 
of humor as the four sat down to lunch. All of them felt especially merry, 
because Hugo had never been so lively and gay. 

“We’ll pretend we are a family,” suggested Alida, “and we must always 
stay the same. Hugo is the proprietor of an estate and I am his sister, the 
unmarried lady of the mansion. Jos is our manager.” 

“Then Stefeli can be the mistress,” was Hugo’s proposition. 

“But Hugo, she couldn’t be,” Jos cried out. “Stefeli cooks for us and sets 
the table. She couldn’t be the gentleman’s wife, she must be my wife.” 

“Jos is right,” decided Alida, “we’ll have it that way, then.” 

“You see the owner has a mother; that’s much better than a wife,” said 
Hugo. “When Mrs. Lesa visits us some day, you’ll have to receive her as my 
mother and prepare a great feast for her.” 

This thought met great approval, and they began to plan immediately for 
this feast. Alida invented such astonishing plans for the celebration with 
torches and rockets that Jos said, “Then our cows will all jump over the 
hedges from fright and the people at the feast will have to climb after them in 
their festive jackets.” 

All four burst into loud laughter at this picture, which brought a sudden 
end to these extravagant plans. Their meal was ended and they settled here 
and there in the shadows of the broad branches. Soon all four were sound 
asleep, fanned by the leafy bows above them. They slept as well as if they had 
been lying on regal couches. On Hugo’s pale cheeks the air and sunshine, 


gently caressing him, roused a faint rosy color. 


Talking merrily, the whole company afterward came wandering down from 
the pasture, aglow from the golden light of the setting sun. As usual Jos went 
to the stable and Hugo disappeared with him. 

“Oh, dear, now he begins it, too,” said Stefeli. “I only wonder what he 
wants to do there still.” 

“Just let him go,” remarked Alida, “I am glad of it. He is much happier 


when he is with Jos. I have noticed that today.” 


CHAPTER XI 


THE OLD SONG ONCE MORE 


Ks 


AUTUMN was HERE. In Lesa’s household it had come much too soon for 
every one, and the children could not believe that their days on the pasture 
were nearly over. Hugo and Alida would soon have to go right into the heart 
of a large city far away. Jos would go home to his mountain, while poor 
Stefeli would be left behind, unhappy and alone. 

“I don’t want to be always alone,” said Stefeli determinedly, when they 
had discussed their prospects on one of their last days together. “I’ll send a 
letter to Uncle Lorenz. You know he promised me something.” 

“I suppose Vinzi will soon come back,” said Alida, “and he’ll be 
wonderful company for you. We would have had lots more fun if he had been 
with us this summer. There were so many things I wanted to talk to him 
about, things none of you could understand.” 

The same day Vinzenz Lesa said to his wife, “I hope Lorenz won’t come 
yet to fetch Jos home. It has been such a good year that we still have our 
hands full. Things have to be done on every side and I can’t do them without 
the boy. He has the best memory and such good ideas; common sense, 
besides, enough for three, and a love and interest in the work as if it were all 
for himself, instead of for us. He just wants to keep the farm in good shape. I 
would give half the place to have such a son. It would mean so much to me.” 

“Let’s be glad he is still with us,” replied the wife, “and I think he’ll stay 
yet for a while. Good Cousin Lorenz hasn’t even warned us yet.” 

Mr. Delrick sent word from time to time, and a letter had come rather 
lately with the usual good news. Vinzi was well and everything going 
smoothly. Mr. Delrick seemed to be in no hurry for Vinzi’s return, though the 


year of his absence was practically over. 


A few days later when the children walked into the room one night a large 
letter lay on the table. 

“That’s from papa,” cried Alida, upon seeing the handwriting. It was 
addressed to Mr. Lesa. 

“Now everything is over,” said Hugo, who had come in also. “You’ll find 
that we’ll have to go now, Alida.” 

The children were quite frightened, for even while they had discussed their 
departure, none of them had realized how near it really was. Even Jos, who 
had joined them, made large, bewildered eyes. He had never quite pictured to 
himself the end of their bliss, and just lately least of all, when he and Hugo 
had been drawn so closely to each other in friendship. Should this all be over 
for good now, with their separation? 

As soon as the father came in, he took up the letter, only to put it aside 
again. He only read letters when there was nothing else to do, and supper was 
more important. When Mrs. Lesa had brought it in and had looked after every 
one’s needs, she asked her husband if she should open the letter. She knew 
that the children, who had recognized their father’s handwriting, were most 
anxious to hear it. As he willingly agreed, she first read the message to 
herself. All she told them, however, was that Mr. Thornau would arrive in a 
few days to fetch his children home. They would hear about the rest the next 
day. A deep silence followed. Soon the four children quietly stole away from 
the table, one by one. 

They met outside under the large walnut tree according to a previous plan. 
Here, under the old tree as a staunch witness, they gave each other the solemn 
promise to do everything in their power to reunite next summer. They longed 
to spend as perfect a summer together again. When the children had gone to 
bed and Vinzenz Lesa had lit his pipe, Mrs. Lesa sat down beside him to read 
aloud Mr. Thornau’s letter. He was writing from Dresden, where he had 
stopped a few days. He had gone there to see Mr. Delrick, who had decided to 
join him on his trip to Switzerland. This would give him an opportunity 
personally to bring the parents news about their son. But, as Mr. Thornau’s 


time was extremely limited, he unfortunately would have to take the last train 


to Leuk on Sunday evening and leave again with the earliest train on Monday. 
He therefore made them a proposal. If the Lesa family, including their little 
daughter, would bring his children to Freiburg on Sunday, they could all 
spend a pleasant day together in that city. As Freiburg was Mr. Lesa’s former 
home, Mr. Thornau had a hope that it was possible to persuade Mr. Lesa to go 
there. They might arrive early on Sunday afternoon, and he and Mr. Delrick 
would meet them at the train, as they expected to reach Freiburg earlier. 

In conclusion he said that Mr. Lesa and his wife would, by doing him this 
favor, crown their former kindness to his children. A refusal of his 
expectations would mean no less to him than a hailstorm to Mr. Lesa’s fields. 

Vinzenz Lesa remained silent for quite a while. Then he asked, “Does he 
write nothing about our boy?” 

Mrs. Lesa answered that the only thing about Vinzi was what she had read, 
namely, that Mr. Delrick was anxious to give them news about the boy in 
person. 

“Do you know why he doesn’t want to bring him?” asked Lesa further. 

“We can’t know that,” replied the wife. 

“But we can guess, and Pll tell you why. The reason is that Mr. Delrick 
realizes that he mustn’t make him into a travelling musician. He is in no hurry 
to bring him home, because he has turned his thoughts further than ever from 
farming and he is afraid to tell me. I know he is a good man, but he has made 
a mistake. Everybody dislikes admitting such a thing.” 

Vinzenz Lesa blew such thick clouds of smoke from his pipe that his wife 
found it advisable to let them disperse a little. Then she said cautiously, “I 
think we had better hear first what Mr. Delrick has to say. It will be a blessing 
to be able to talk to him. What do you say about going to Freiburg?” 

“I wouldn’t think of going,” said her husband curtly. “You don’t suppose 
PI go as far as that for no reason whatever. Why should I go to Freiburg, as if 
I had nothing else to do?” 

“Nobody who knows you could possibly think that,” said his wife. 
“Besides, Mr. Thornau hasn’t fixed it on a Sunday for nothing. He knows well 


enough you wouldn’t come during the week. He asks us most politely, and it 


would have been easy for him to tell any other person to fetch the children 
home. Apparently, he would value it very much if we took the children to 
him. I must admit, Vinzenz, that I have grown extremely fond of them. They 
have both clearly shown me how they hate to leave. I’d love to go and put 
them into his hands myself.” 

“Why don’t you go with them, then?” he retorted, still showing an 
obstinate disinclination in his voice. “You had better go to Freiburg. You are 
sufficient escort for them.” 

“No, Vinzenz, I won’t do it,” answered his wife with firm decision. “You 
can see from the letter that Mr. Thornau wants you, too. You also know that I 
couldn’t settle with Mr. Delrick what is further to be done about the boy. 
We’ll either go together, or we won’t go at all. It is for you to decide.” 

The silence which followed proved too long for Mrs. Lesa and she began 
again. “I don’t really see why we shouldn’t go to Freiburg as long as they ask 
us to. Don’t you remember how delighted we used to be as children when 
father and mother would take us there on a Sunday? We were the happiest 
creatures on earth sitting in the high carriage between them with such exciting 
adventures before us. We really should do it for memory’s sake. We always 
went to church first and heard the beautiful organ. Do you remember how 
your mother insisted on doing this first of all? Wouldn’t it give you pleasure 
to go back? It also would give you a splendid chance to run over to your farm. 
You ought to have looked it over long ago, and you are sure to find lots of 
things to attend to. Now that Jos is with us, you can leave much more easily 
than afterward. You’ll have a lot of important things to do there, and if 
nothing special takes you there, you’ll never make up your mind to go. You 
had better take the journey before something actually goes wrong and you 
might; have reason to blame yourself for not having gone before.” 

The thought that the trip might have a good side had begun to take hold of 
Vinzenz Lesa. Very deliberately, but still unwillingly, he replied, “How did 
you think of all these things? I don’t see how we could be away so long. It 


would take at least three days.” 


“Not for everybody,” replied Mrs. Lesa promptly, for she had thought out 
everything minutely. “We can easily attend to things here on Sunday morning 
before leaving. We’ll be in Freiburg early in the afternoon and that same 
evening I’ll travel home as far as I can with the children, in order to get here 
as soon as possible on Monday morning.” 

“How many children do you expect to bring home? The two strangers will 
have gone and you yourself have only one.” 

This time the husband had found the words first. 

“Only our two, Jos and Stefeli; I don’t mean to bring strangers home,” his 
wife said calmly. 

“What! You want to take Jos along, too?” said Vinzenz Lesa much excited. 
“That would make it out of the question for me to go. If Jos isn’t home to 
keep things in order, I won’t even budge from here! Count on that.” 

But Mrs. Lesa began to show; him how easily their hired man could look 
after the simple work in the stable which had to be done on Sunday. Monday 
morning Jos would be back again. In this way nothing would be neglected. 
“Just think, Vinzenz,” concluded his wife, “what Jos has done for us. He has 
been with us a long while and we have not done the slightest thing for him. I 
am sure it would give him pleasure to go along. We owe it only to him if you 
have time now to look over your other farm to see what has to be done there. 
You can easily stay away a week, for I promise to look after the farm if I have 
Jos, so you won’t need to grumble.” 

Vinzenz Lesa was a just man, eager to act upon what he felt to be right. He 
was glad to give Jos a well-earned holiday and to have the opportunity 
besides of carrying out a needful undertaking. After weighing the matter 
carefully, he finally declared, “All right, we’ll go then, but tell Jos about it as 
soon as possible. He can plan things out beforehand so everything will stay in 
order while he is gone.” 

“Tomorrow,” said Mrs. Lesa, happy at having such pleasant prospects to 
tell the children, especially her ever-willing Jos. 

At the news of their coming expedition the children showed unbounded 


delight. Alida and Stefeli jumped from sheer enthusiasm and Hugo said, 


“Now everything isn’t quite over yet. It will be much easier for us to go away 
if everybody comes along.” 

Jos could hardly realize the treat that lay before him. It was too wonderful 
to be taken to Freiburg and see the city and get a glimpse of the fine country 
on the way. From joy and astonishment he could scarcely say a word. It 
would be his first journey, for he had never been away from his mountain 
except when he had come to Leuk. 

Sunday arrived. The whole company travelled gaily across the beautiful 
country which lay gleaming in the brightest sunshine. The trip proved even 
more delightful than they had anticipated. Alida and Stefeli never stopped 
talking, and Hugo kept busy either joining in with them or pointing out the 
interesting things along the way, which they would have overlooked on 
account of their constant chatter. Jos, on the contrary, was so absorbed in the 
new, beautiful things on every side that he never took his eyes from the 
landscape and remained in the deepest silence, attentively gazing out. 

Thus the hours flew by unnoticed. Quite surprised, the children jumped up 
from their seats when the father said, “Look out, now, we are nearly at 
Freiburg.” 

In a few minutes the name was actually called out and the train stopped. 
Mrs. Lesa looked out of the window expectantly to see if the gentlemen had 
come to meet them. Sure enough, there they were. But the mother uttered a 
low sigh. She had hoped till the last moment that Mr. Delrick, as a surprise, 
had brought their boy with him. But Vinzi wasn’t there. 

Loud cries of joy beside her drew her attention to the two children, who 
flung themselves upon their father. Mr. Thornau now held them both in his 
arms and responded to their stormy greetings with exclamations of joyous 
surprise. He held his son a short distance from him and looked at him happily. 

“And is this supposed to be my thin, frail Hugo, who had neither spirit nor 
strength. You look as sunburnt as a woodsman, with your fat cheeks and 
beaming eyes. Mrs. Lesa,” he called to the mother, “what did you do with 


him? He is a different creature. And is this stalwart gipsy girl really my 


Alida? The blood throbs through your brown cheeks with health. Mrs. Lesa, 
Mrs. Lesa, how on earth did you do it?” 

“Oh, we know, we know how,” cried out the children simultaneously, and 
immediately began to relate to the father how they had spent their delicious 
summer days. It would have been impossible for Mrs. Lesa to give any 
information now. 

After greeting her husband, Mr. Delrick took Mrs. Lesa’s hand. Just is if he 
had read from her eyes what was in her heart, he said, “Don’t worry about 
Vinzi, Mrs. Lesa. He is perfectly well, and he is still a great joy to me. The 
reason why he is not here is not a bad one, you must believe me. Oh, here is 
my little Stefeli, too, and another old friend besides,” he continued, turning 
toward the children. “I am glad Jos came, too, for he must belong entirely to 
your family by now.” 

“Yes, like our own,” said Mrs. Lesa, putting her arms around the boy. 
“Thank God that we have him.” 


“Pd like to ask what you think about a plan we made, 
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continued Mr. 
Delrick. “I wonder what Mr. Lesa will say. Our friend, Mr. Thornau, has 
asked us all to dinner today at a hotel quite near the beautiful old Nicholas 
church. So we thought it would be pleasant to go there first of all and then 
have a nice, quiet time together. 

Mrs. Lesa glanced at her husband, for she wanted him to decide. She 
herself was most anxious to go to the church immediately. Old memories had 
risen in Vinzenz Lesa’s mind as soon as he had set his foot in Freiburg. As a 
child he had known nothing more wonderful than to drive to Freiburg on a 
Sunday, and his little girl neighbor had felt the same. He had always loved to 
enter the tall, quiet church holding his mother’s hand. Whenever he heard the 
sounds of the wonderful organ, they revealed to him a different world, one 


quite apart from his daily life. 





RICH, POWERFUL TONES PLOATED THROUGH THE QUIET Cntron 


“T’d be only too glad to go to church first,” he began. “It is but suitable that 
we should go, as it is Sunday today.” 

At this the little company started off into the town. It was very still in the 
large old church, and so dark and solemn that the children stepped very 
lightly before settling down beside their parents. Suddenly the organ began to 
play, and rich, powerful tones floated through the quiet building. It seemed as 
if all the heavenly hosts were singing a hymn of praise and joy for all the 
world. 

Stefeli uttered a low cry and violently pulled her mother’s sleeve. “It is 


Vinzi, mother,” she said in intense excitement. The mother also had 


recognized her boy’s curly head at her first glance toward the organ. It had so 
surprised and overcome her that she could barely keep from sobbing aloud. 

She wanted her husband to share her deep emotion. Quietly touching him, 
she whispered, “Vinzenz, it is Vinzi.” 

He gave no reply, nor looked up, seemingly unwilling to show he had been 
moved. The music suddenly changed. From a low plaint it swelled to a 
tremendous wail, is if a chorus of despairing creatures were cast down by 
sorrow and contrition. In the midst of this, their grief reached its height and 
changed into meek, ardent entreaties for help and mercy. At that moment the 
heavens seemed to open and a clear, lovely chant of angels brought down a 
message of love and eternal joy. Just in the middle of the angels’ choir, a rich, 
clear voice rang out and filled the church with the words: 

“And the blessed song of mercy—” 

Jos, upon hearing the well-known sounds, so much more glorious and 
inspiring than he had ever imagined them, had been completely carried away. 
At the ending where he had always joined in he could not stop himself from 
lustily singing his words to the chorus of angels. 

When the last tone faded away a deep silence reigned in the church. After 
a while both gentlemen rose. Vinzenz Lesa also got up, but he had been 
obliged to wipe his eyes a number of times. 

“How can you believe such a thing,” he said to his wife in a hoarse voice 
in answer to the words she had whispered to him. “No one can tell me that 
was Vinzi.” 

Mr. Delrick stood immediately behind him. “Mr. Lesa,” he said, patting 
him on the shoulder, “we don’t need to believe anything till we have gone to 
the organ to see for ourselves.” 

“He can certainly play, I know that,” said Mr. Thornau satisfied. “How did 
you like it, Alida?” 

“Oh, it was wonderful and I wish it were not over yet.” 

“Come, let us go along, too. I’d love to see who played,” and taking his 
daughter’s hand, Mr. Thornau followed the others up to the organ loft. Mr. 
Delrick had quickly gone ahead, and before the others had arrived, the same 


joyful melody greeted them again. Vinzenz Lesa, upon entering, stood stock 
still. At the organ really sat his curly-headed boy. As he was playing, the 
father could actually hear how he produced those stirring melodies. Nothing 
helped now, and Lesa had to wipe his eyes repeatedly. 

Vinzi had ceased, and his mother finally let Stefeli’s hand go. The child 
rushed to her brother and tenderly clung to him. Now the father came up with 
Mr. Delrick. 

“Mr. Lesa,” he said, “your son has played you the song of mercy, and I 
hope you will also be merciful and forgive him if he does not want to become 
a farmer.” 

Lesa had grasped his son’s hand. “More than that, more than that, Vinzi,” 
he finally said after a great effort to control himself. “You make your parents 
proud of you and not what I used to think. I never realized such a thing could 
happen. I never, never knew it. When I used to come to Freiburg as a boy and 
heard this organ, I thought that people who played it were creatures entirely 
set apart, not human beings like one of us. You must be most thankful to Mr. 
Delrick, boy, for we owe him everything. He found the way for you and made 
this possible.” 

“Not I, Mr. Lesa, not I,” Mr. Delrick remonstrated. “Pater Silvanus is the 
one who knew what was in Vinzi and who knew what ought to be done with 
him. Let us be grateful to him. You shall also know right away that Vinzi is 
not losing time with a breadless art. He already has an offer from a church in 
Dresden to play every Sunday. I suppose you approve of that, Mr. Lesa? He’ll 
be able to keep on studying at the same time and I think the longer the better. 
I hope it will suit you to leave him with me for a few more years.” 

“Whatever you deem wise, sir,” Lesa replied unhesitatingly, perfectly 
convinced that Mr, Delrick’s plans and his would evermore agree. Vinzenz 
Lesa was pleased that his friend had kept a long silence about Vinzi, until he 
could really prove his case. 

One surprise after another was in store for Vinzi. When Jos suddenly 
stepped up to him, Vinzi greeted his old friend with the greatest joy. 


“So it was you, after all!” he exclaimed. “I heard you singing down in the 
church and it nearly upset me. I had to think over and over again: “Who 
knows our song and has a voice just like Jos’s?’ But I thought you couldn’t be 
here, and here you are, after all.” In the greatest surprise he greeted Alida, 
Hugo and Mr. Thornau. Alida found so many things to talk over with Vinzi 
about their past and future that Mr. Thornau found it wise to announce that the 
moment for dinner had arrived. Then all their conversations could be 
continued at leisure. 

However much Mr. Lesa fought against it, he was taken to dinner at the 
Zohringer Hotel, where he had not set his foot in his life before. 
Unfortunately the hour of parting came much too soon for them all. 

“You don’t know what I have to thank you for,” said Mr. Thornau to 
Vinzenz Lesa at leave-taking. “My son, who never has shown the slightest 
inclination nor wish for any occupation, has just informed me that he has 
decided to become a landowner. After having already chosen the manager for 
his estate, he insists on getting all his cows from you. He says you have the 
finest that can be found anywhere, and he knows all about the breed. My 
daughter has been fighting against studying music for over a year and has not 
once opened her beautiful piano in spite of all my remonstrances. Now she 
declares to me that it is her highest wish to take up her lessons again. Hearing 
her former pupil play so beautifully makes her ambitious to work hard and 
catch up with him. I really mean it most seriously, Mr. Lesa, when I say that 
my gratitude for everything that my children have experienced in your house 
is much greater than I can say. I would love to prove it to you. Don’t you ever 
expect to get to Hamburg, Mr. Lesa?” 

“No, I don’t believe so,” said the latter truthfully. “But we are glad if the 
children have profited somewhat. We liked to have them and would like them 
to come again,” 

Mr. Thornau pressed Mrs. Lesa’s hand most gratefully, for his children had 
told him so much about her that he knew she had been a real mother to them. 


“Will you let the children come back again?” he asked sincerely. 


“Tt would make me quite unhappy if they didn’t come next summer,” she 
said half sadly, half happily, “and Pll look forward to their coming every 
summer.” 

Upon taking leave of Mr. Lesa, Mr. Delrick told him that they would see 
each other again, as he was planning to spend Vinzi’s holidays in Leuk. But 
first he intended to go to the Simplon in order to show Pater Silvanus how his 
pupil had progressed. If the father had no objection he would take Vinzi with 
him. Lesa replied that Mr. Delrick should do whatever he thought best. 

Vinzi, who was standing beside them, listened breathlessly. What had his 
father said? How could he say this when he had forbidden him so 
emphatically to go back to the mountain? 

Anxious to know the truth, he asked a little timidly, “Father, can I really go 
to the mountain with Mr. Delrick?” 

“You may do whatever Mr. Delrick says,” replied the father. 

Vinzi’s eyes sparkled with delight. He was to return to the mountain in a 
few days and see every one he had loved so dearly. He would be able to thank 
Pater Silvanus, as he fully realized how much he had to be grateful for. 

That same hour all separated. The children found it quite impossible to get 
done with their leave-taking. Whenever they seemed to have finished, they 
began again. But they were far from sad, as they had the sure prospect of 
meeting again next summer. Vinzi was to be with them also, as Mr. Delrick 
had promised to come to Leuk at the beginning of his holidays. Mr. Thornau 
travelled in the direction of Basle, and Vinzenz Lesa toward Bulle, near his 
paternal home. Mr. Delrick and Mrs. Lesa, with the three children, journeyed 
toward Lausanne on the lake of Geneva. Here they spent the night in order to 
arrive home as soon as possible the next morning. 

On the evening of the following day Vinzi went upstairs with his mother. 
When they came to his little room, he said to her. “Oh, mother, it is so lovely 
to be at home again; won’t you please come in and say good-night to me the 
way you used to do?” 

Before going to bed that night Stefeli had run outside, as if looking for 


some one. She found Mr. Delrick sitting on the bench as usual, just as she had 


expected. 

“When you go to the mountain, Mr. Delrick, will you give somebody a 
message from me?” she inquired, as soon as she had joined him. 

After expressing his readiness to do so, Stefeli went on: “Won’t you please 
tell Uncle Lorenz that Jos mustn’t go home yet. He promised to leave him 
here till father sends him away, and I know that he’ll never do that.” 

Mr. Delrick promised faithfully to deliver her message. He could not help 
smiling to himself when he remembered how similar were the three messages 
he was asked to take. Mr. Lesa had begged his cousin Lorenz to leave Jos 
with him, if possible, as he could hardly live without the boy. A few moments 
later Jos had appeared, very anxious to let his father know that he could not 
yet come home. So much had still to be done before the winter, and then 
spring would be here again. This year’s work could barely be finished before 
next year’s labors would begin. His Uncle Vinzenz should really not be left 
alone, for it was settled now that Vinzi would stay away for good. Mr. Delrick 
said to himself with a smile that Cousin Lorenz would not be able to gainsay 
this threefold request, especially against his own firm promise. 

Mrs. Lesa went into Vinzi’s room and sat down on his bed. This vividly 
brought back to her the dreadful evening before he had departed for the 
Simplon. It was the first time Vinzi had been left alone with his mother since 
his return. He began to pour out his heart to her and told her all about his life 
in Dresden. He had not written, because his father had said that it was no 
good. He could not relate enough of Mr. Delrick’s fatherly kindness to him in 
every way. Vinzi was allowed to study many things, especially music. One 
splendid teacher taught him to play the organ and the other gave him 
instructions in the laws of music. From the latter he had learned to understand 
these and all their marvels. This lesson had been a great joy to him and he had 
been impatient for it every time. 

“But my organ lesson was better yet,” Vinzi added. “Oh, mother, I never 
realized one could look forward so much to anything. It was always like a 
great feast to me.” 


With boundless happiness the mother looked at the radiant eyes of her boy. 
“And isn’t it part of your happiness, Vinzi, to live with Mr. Delrick? It must 
be wonderful to belong to his home and be with him so much!” she inquired. 

“Yes, and not a small part of it either,” he cried out. “I am glad you know 
him, otherwise you could have no idea how kind, affectionate and helpful he 
is. Everybody in his house is good to me, too, for his sake. Mrs. Wyneken, his 
housekeeper, who has charge of everything, is as kind to me as if she were my 
grandmother. Frederick the butler, and Minnie, the maid, both wait on me and 
won’t let me do anything for myself. It is mostly because they all love to hear 
me play the organ. Mrs. Wyneken says that Mr. Delrick has grown happy 
again since I play it. He had lost every one in the world he loved and had been 
very sad. He has a little organ in a large room downstairs. Mr. Delrick asks 
me to play it for him every night. Sometimes we can hardly stop. Now you 
know what my life in Dresden is like. But I cannot say how much I look 
forward to my little hayloft on the mountain under the stars.” 

“Vinzi,” said the mother, “do you ever thank God for all the blessings He 
has heaped upon you. Do you realize that it is He who has given you 
everything?” 

“Yes, I do, mother,” he replied, looking frankly into her eyes. “I never 
forget how frightened and troubled I often was. Sometimes we sing one of the 
songs you taught me in the evening, but I sing them quite differently now. I 
used only to enjoy the tune, but now I thank and praise God from the bottom 
of my heart.” 

“If you should ever get into a difficult position, Vinzi,” the mother 
concluded, “you must remember that God often means to work out our good 
when we fear evil. When I sat on this bed before you went away the first time, 
I should in my shortsightedness have done everything to keep you home. And 
just think! That journey proved the beginning of your great happiness.” 

Vinzi had listened attentively. “It was the same with me,” he said. “I 
thought it was the most dreadful thing that could happen to me and it proved 


just the opposite. I’1l always remember that, mother.” 


When the mother left Vinzi’s chamber after a hearty good-night, her heart 
was filled with gratitude and bliss. Folding her hands she sent up a heartfelt 
prayer of thanks to Heaven. 

What blessings God had sent to her and her household. Her boy’s inmost 
wish had been fulfilled and his future lay clearly before him. The father was 
not only satisfied, but actually pleased. He did not despise his Vinzi any more, 
because he realized that he could be truly proud of the boy and he showed it 
quite openly in the way he looked at him. 

Vinzi had been away a long while and had lived in totally different 
surroundings. He had learned a great deal, but had remained just as 
affectionate and simple as when he had gone away. This made his mother 
extremely happy, and she sent a fervent prayer to God to keep him pious and 
childlike upon all the paths of his coming life. 


THE END 


Little Miss Grasshopper 
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CHAPTER FIRST 


BEFORE THE JOURNEY 


Ks 


IN DRESDEN, NOT far from the Terrace on the Elbe, stands a large stone 
house. One sunny July morning Herr Feland was sitting there in his easy 
chair, and holding such a large newspaper in front of him that nothing at all 
could be seen of his face. 

Opposite him sat his wife in a white morning cap. From time to time she 
poured a little water from the singing kettle on the fragrant coffee in the 
coffee-pot. Breakfast was about to be served. 

Then the door opened and two little girls entered, followed by a young 
lady, who regarded with some anxiety the lively way in which little Rita ran 
bounding through the room in order finally to spring with one big leap on her 
papa’s knee. By her skill in jumping it was plain to see that it was not the first 
time she had accomplished this. Rita now looked triumphantly around as if to 
say: “Now I am once more seated in my strong castle where no harm can 
reach me!” 

Then she put her little curly head under the big newspaper and said 
roguishly: 

“Oh, Papa, now I have found you! When are we going to the Gemmi?” 

Papa laid aside his paper, kissed his little girl and said: 

“First, good-morning, little Grasshopper; we will see about planning for 
the trip later.” 

On account of her nimble jumping her Papa called her little Grasshopper. 
When Rita found the big paper was no longer between her and her Papa she 
threw her arms around his neck and said, “Good-morning,” with great 
affection. Meanwhile, her sister Ella was standing perfectly still beside her 
Papa’s chair, waiting for his morning greeting. Then he kissed his older little 


daughter also, and she sat down quietly at the table. 


“Now please go too and sit where you belong!” said Papa to Rita, who had 
made no move to leave her high seat. 

“I am going right away, Papa,” said Rita assuringly, but first she 
straightened herself up in her castle, and said: 

“I was only waiting for you to say when we are going to the Gemmi.” 

“As soon as Mother has packed,” replied her Papa. 

Then Rita jumped down and ran to her Mother. 

“Oh, Mamma, let us pack to-day! Please, please, right away,” begged Rita 
coaxingly. “I will help you, and Ella can help you too, and Fräulein Hohlweg, 
and so we can go away to-morrow and then — —” 

“Now we will drink our milk and sit very quietly a while at the table, dear 
child,” replied her Mother with firm decision, and Rita, who saw that there 
could be no further answer to her question, sat down in her place between her 
father and mother, and breakfast began. 

Every morning for a long time had begun in Herr Feland’s house with 
pressing question about the trip to the Gemmi, hardly any other thought 
entered little Rita’s mind. 

The plan for this journey had been impressed upon little Rita’s imagination 
in the following way, and had fastened itself firmly there. 

The Summer before her father and mother had made a trip to Switzerland. 
On the Gemmi Pass, leading from Wallis across to the canton of Berne, they 
had been so especially delighted that they decided to go there again the 
following Summer, to take the children and Miss Hohlweg with them and 
remain there for some time. On their journey the parents had made the 
acquaintance of the guide Kaspar, and had told him of their intention and 
desire to hire a house in the vicinity and settle his family there instead of 
living in a hotel. Then Kaspar had proposed to let them occupy his own 
cottage, which stood not far from the Gemmi Pass on a green slope near the 
foot-path. He could perfectly well give up his little house at just this time 
because he himself was always away traveling with strangers, his two boys 


were taking care of the big flocks in the mountain pasture, and his wife could 


live in the attic room and serve the Feland family. For them the big living- 
room and the two sleeping rooms would be put in order. 

This proposal was very acceptable to Herr Feland and his wife, and, after 
looking over the little house, they decided to engage it for the Summer 
months of the coming year. 

This news and the description of the beautiful fields and lofty snow-clad 
mountains, the green pastures and the numbers of grazing cows, had made a 
deep impression on the two children, and for a long time Rita had been hardly 
able to wait for the day to start on the journey. Even in Winter not a day had 
begun and hardly had one ended without Rita’s asking: 

“Mamma, will Summer come soon now?” 

Now the Summer was really there, and Rita’s question became more 
determined and urgent. Every morning in expectant tones sounded the words: 

“When are we going to the Gemmi?” 

Every day the child’s impatience grew and these impetuous questions and 
pleadings increased, until Rita could hardly wait any longer to climb into the 
train and travel to the high mountains and green fields. 

Finally the day came when the whole Feland house looked like a big 
annual fair. Every possible kind of clothing lay around in such piles in all the 
chambers that there was no more place to sit down. But, little by little, 
everything disappeared into three huge trunks, and two days later the whole 
Feland family were seated in the train: Ella in silent delight between her 
mamma and Fräulein Hohlweg; Rita next her papa, whom she embraced 
every moment in sheer delight, for now they were really going on the great 


journey; now they were going to the Gemmi! 


CHAPTER SECOND 


ON THE GEMMI PASS 


Ks 


NOT FAR FROM the summit of the Gemmi pass a narrow path enters the 
woods and soon leads to the place where the traveler cannot look without a 
shudder over the steep walls of rock down into the deep precipice. 

One beautiful Summer evening a young boy was coming along this wood- 
path. In his hand he held a large red flower which he had found deep within 
the woods and looked at it wonderingly from time to time. 

Then he came out of the woods into an open place and gazed around, but 
appeared to find nothing in particular to look at further, and continued his 
way. Then he stepped into a narrow field-path, leading to the left up a green 
slope. There stood two cottages not far apart, each with a small out-building 
behind it, evidently to shelter the animals. One of these sheds was larger than 
the other, and the cottage also with its brand new door looked more roomy 
and better kept. This belonged to the guide Kaspar, who lived in it together 
with his wife and two boys and every year was able to improve something 
about it, because he earned a good deal of money as guide to travelers. In his 
shed stood not only two goats, like all the neighbors, but for the last two years 
a fine cow also, which furnished him with wonderful milk and butter. 

The smaller cottage beyond with its old worm-eaten door and tumble- 
down shingle roof belonged to the porter, Martin, the big man, who, on 
account of his powerful build, was called “strong Martin.” He lived there with 
his wife and four little children, and behind in his small shed stood his two 
goats, whose milk had to feed the whole family. 

All through the Summer, especially in fine weather, strong Martin really 
had a good income; then he carried travelers’ luggage over the Gemmi, but he 
didn’t earn nearly so much as his neighbor Kaspar, who was often away many 


days at a time with the mountain climbers. 


In front of the new house door Kaspar’s two boys were now standing and 
were evidently discussing something very important. They were examining, 
handling and comparing, with great eagerness, two objects, which they held 
in their hands, and when at last they seemed to come to an agreement they 
began all over again. The little fellow, who had just come out of the woods to 
the cottage, now stood still and looked full of astonishment at what was going 
on in front of the house-door. 

“Seppli, come, look! look!” called one of the two boys to him. 

Seppli drew near; his eyes gazed in motionless amazement at what was 
shown him. 

“See what Father brought us from the fair in Berne,” called the larger of 
the boys again to Seppli, and each one of them held up his present. What a 
wonderful sight was offered to Seppli’s eyes! Chappi and Georgie each held 
in his hand a large whip, in this country called a Geissel or lash. The strong 
and yet pliable handle was wound round with little bands of red leather. The 
long white lash was of solid braided leather thongs; on the end hung a firmly 
twisted round cord of yellow silk with a little tassel at the end. This end, 
which could make a wonderful crack, was called the whip-lash. Seppli looked 
speechless at the whips. Never in his life had he seen anything so splendid! 

“Now, just listen,” said Chappi, beginning to swing his whip, and Georgie 
did the same, and then it cracked and thundered up and down the valley and 
resounded from all the mountains, so that it appeared to Seppli as if there was 
nothing grander and more wonderful in the whole world. 

“Tf I only had a whip with a yellow lash too!” said he, taking a deep breath, 
when the two had finally stopped cracking theirs. 

“Yes, you will have to wait for it,” replied Chappi haughtily, and with one 
last tremendous crack he ran away; he had to show his whip to other people. 
Georgie ran behind him; but Seppli gazed after the two boys and remained 
motionless. A heavy weight had fallen on his untroubled heart. He had seen 
something which he yearned and longed for more than he had ever done 
before in all his life, and Chappi had said discouragingly: “Yes, you will have 


to wait!” It seemed to Seppli exactly as if everything which could make him 


happy was lost for his whole life. He seized the red flower firmly and threw it 
away, for to have only a red flower and never, never to own a whip with a 
yellow lash turned Seppli against the flower; it flew far away into the field 
and Seppli looked after it in silent rage. No one knows how long he would 
have remained standing there if the door had not opened behind him and a 
woman stepped out with a big broom in her hand. 

“Where are the boys, Seppli?” she asked curtly. 

“Gone off with the whips,” was the answer, for they were still before his 
eyes. 

“Run and call them home, and be quick,” commanded the woman. “To- 
morrow early they will have to go to the mountain, and this evening the 
gentleman is coming, and there is still much to be done. Run and tell them, 
Seppli!” 

The youngster then ran with all his might in the direction where the two 
boys had disappeared. The woman began to work her broom into every corner 
and to sweep. She was Kaspar’s wife and the mother of the two boys, Chappi 
and Georgie. 

That morning a letter had come from Herr Feland announcing that he and 
his family would arrive the following evening, — hence the great preparation 
with the broom, which was not unnecessary, for Chappi and Georgie brought 
a great deal of dirt, with their big shoes, into the house. Now the two boys 
came running along with a frightful cracking of whips, neighbor Seppli still 
behind them, for the sight of the whips drew him irresistibly along. But when 
their mother called the boys in, because they had to help with all sorts of 
work, Seppli finally turned and went over to his house, but very slowly, like 
one who bore a great trouble. And Seppli was bearing one, for the whips with 
the yellow lash hovered perpetually before his eyes, and besides he heard 
Chappi’s crushing words: 

“Yes, you will have to wait!” 

Over in front of the old house-door on the spot where the earth had been 
trodden down firmly for a threshing-floor, stood Father Martin striving with a 


heavy axe to split big knotty logs of wood into small pieces for the mother to 


lay on the hearth. In a row in front of their father stood Martheli, Friedli, and 
Betheli, with big, eager eyes, watching his work. 

Seppli, the oldest, now came along, placed himself in the row, and opened 
his eyes wide, for wherever there was something to be seen he was always 
there. But soon his father pointed to the little pieces on the ground and said in 
a more gentle, friendly voice than one would have expected from such a big, 
strong man: 

“Well, Seppli, take two at a time in your arms and carry them in to mother 
in the kitchen, so she can cook our potatoes for us.” 

Seppli did immediately as he was told, and the work helped him a little to 
forget his trouble. But later, when he lay beside Friedli in their little bed, he 
could not go to sleep at once, as usual, the great hurt rose again before his 
eyes, and he had to sigh: 

“Oh, if I only had a whip with a yellow lash!” 


CHAPTER THIRD 


NEW ACQUAINTANCES 


Ks 


VERY EARLY THE following morning a great cracking of whips was heard, 
for at four o’clock Chappi and Georgie were already waiting in front of the 
cottage for the cows which were to be brought here from one place and 
another in order to drive them up on the mountain, where the big herd was. 
Then the two would remain up there as shepherd-boys until Autumn, and they 
were so delighted about it, they couldn’t make enough noise; for to be up 
there together and have nothing to do the whole Summer but run around with 
their whips and with the cows, was to them a splendid prospect. 

When their mother had fastened on their knapsacks and admonished them 
to be good boys, and they had gone away with their cows, she went back into 
the house, and then began a sweeping and dusting in every room and corner, 
from top to bottom, so there was no end to it the whole day long. The sun had 
already gone down behind the fir trees when the woman once more wiped off 
the windows, one after another, and looked around to see if everything was in 
order. Everything was shining, the windows all around the house, the table 
with the slate top, the benches against the walls, and even the floor. 

The woman now saw a whole procession of porters, horses and riders 
coming up the path from the valley. She ran quickly up the narrow stairs to 
the attic chamber, put on a clean apron, and placed herself in the doorway in 
order to receive her strange guests. The procession stopped and Herr Feland 
lifted first his wife and Fraulein Hohlweg, then the children, from the horses. 

Rita had hardly touched the ground when she ran to and fro for joy, and did 
not know which was the most beautiful, the tiny wooden cottage with the 
little bench in front of the door, the green fields around with the flowers and 


brooks, or the golden evening sunshine on the rocks and fir-trees. Everything 


was so new, so lovely! Ella, too, was quite filled with admiration, and looked 
around in silent astonishment. 

Then their father and mother came into the cottage, and a new pleasure 
began for Rita, since everything here was so different from anything she had 
ever seen in her life before. She seized Ella by the hand and ran with her into 
every corner. 

“See, see, there are seats all around the room against the wall, and just see 
where you can climb up.” 

Whereupon Rita ran quickly up the stairs, leading up behind the oven, to 
an opening through which the sleeping-room was entered. This was a 
wonderful discovery! From there they went through an open door into another 
chamber, where two beds stood. This led into a little garret room and a 
wooden staircase on the other side went down again into the living-room. 
This made a wonderful circuit which could be made many times a day, and 
everything about the whole house, inside and out, looked so new and unusual 
and promised so much Rita didn’t know what she should enjoy the most. 

When, at last, she lay in her big bed upstairs in the chamber, and Ella in the 
one beside her, and their mother had said good-night to the children after their 
evening prayer, Rita drew a deep sigh and said with the greatest contentment: 

“Oh, now we are on the Gemmi!” 

The most beautiful Summer days now followed, with golden sunshine on 
the meadows, with cool breezes blowing up in the evergreen woods, and the 
deep blue sky, spread out above the rocks and the white, snow-capped 
mountains. 

In a few days Ella and Rita had discovered all the lovely spots in the 
neighborhood, where they could lie down and spend the warm afternoon 
hours agreeably until evening, when a stroll was taken with their papa and 
mamma. But Rita was more inclined to discover lovely spots than to rest, and 
while Ella was sitting on the soft moss under the fir-trees or on the green 
meadow ground of the mountain side enjoying the thought that Fräulein 
Hohlweg was coming to read her a charming story or tell one, Rita had 


always some new plan which she proceeded to carry out. 


Meanwhile their mother sat in the house with their papa, and often had to 
lie down to rest, for her health was very frail. 

When Rita saw Fräulein Hohlweg come out of the house with a big basket 
filled with knitting materials on her arm all kinds of delightful places 
immediately came to her mind, where they could go, and before Fräulein 
Hohlweg had seated herself Rita would tell her that she must go in right away 
to her papa, for she had a great deal to say to him. In a twinkling she was in 
the house, had jumped up on her papa’s knee and was telling him a multitude 
of plans, — how they could climb to the fir-trees high up on the rocks and see 
far around, or go deep, deep into the woods, until they came to the big birds 
that often screamed so frightfully. Papa would listen to her daring proposals 
with interest, but thought there were shorter excursions to take nearby and 
then would send her back to Ella and the Fräulein. 

Rita had just come to her father’s knee again. To-day she had a new 
proposal to make and it was very urgent. 

“Oh, Papa, lay down your book for just a little minute,” she begged, “I 
have something to tell you.” 

Her papa granted her request and listened attentively. 

“See, Papa,” continued Rita, “yesterday and again to-day, a little boy has 
been standing in front of the cottage, over there, and he opens his eyes wide 
and keeps looking over here. I must really go over there and ask him why he 
does that and what his name is.” 

Papa agreed to this necessary errand, and Rita started off at once. Seppli 
had been standing over there in the same spot for an hour, gazing at the 
neighbor’s house opposite, for since the strange people had come there was 
always something new and remarkable to see. 

When Rita reached him she placed herself directly in front of him, and put 
her hands behind her, just as her papa did when he had something important 
to talk over with her mamma. 

“What do you expect to see that you keep looking over there?” she asked. 

“Nothing,” replied Seppli. 


This answer didn’t seem quite satisfactory to Rita. 


“Did you think we had a little boy, too, and did you want to see how he 
looked?” she continued. 

“No,” replied Seppli curtly. 

“Perhaps you have forgotten what you expected to see,” said Rita then, in 
order to explain the matter to herself and to Seppli. 

“What is your name?” 

“Seppli.” 

“How old are you?” 

“Don’t know.” 

“You must know. Come, stand beside me so — —” and Rita placed herself 
beside Seppli, and looked at him over her shoulder. He was a little shorter, but 
much more stoutly built than Rita. 

“You are not so tall as I am,” she said. “You are quite small. You see I shall 
be seven years old, for I was six years old on my birthday; that I know very 
well, because I had many presents. Perhaps you are six years old, because you 
are so small.” 

Seppli took this information without any doubt, for he did not know that he 
had been seven years old some time ago, and that he had grown more in 
breadth than in height. 

“What do you do all day long, Seppli?” asked Rita. 

Seppli had to think about it a long time. Finally he said: 

“T know where there are red flowers.” 

This word fell like a burning spark into Rita’s heart. Suddenly she saw a 
bush with flaming red roses somewhere in the woods, and everything in her 


longed for the wonderful flowers. 














"COME, LET US GO THERE QUICKLY!" 


“COME, LET US GO THERE QUICKLY!” 


“Where, where? Seppli, where are the flowers? Come, let us go there 


1? 


quickly!” and Rita had already seized Seppli’s hand and drawn him along. But 
Seppli followed rather slowly. 

“There,” he said, and pointed with his finger to the woods above. 

“Oh, can you go there into the big forest?” said Rita expectantly, pulling 
Seppli along with all her might. 

“Yes, and then still farther,” replied Seppli deliberately and without 
hurrying his steps; he had heavy wooden shoes on his feet. 

But Rita pulled Seppli still harder. She already saw the path through the 
dark woods before her, and behind the trees the big red flowers glowing and 
shimmering. 


“Come, Seppli, come,” she cried, and pulled him along still harder. 


They now came past Kaspar’s cottage. Her papa was standing in the 
doorway. He was looking to see why his little girl stayed away so long, for the 
visit granted must have come to an end by this time. Just as he stepped on the 
threshold the strange pair came along, Rita pulling Seppli after her with all 
her might. 

“Here, here! Not so fast, little Grasshopper!” called her papa. “Come here! 
Where are you dragging your new friend?” 

“Oh, Papa,” cried Rita in great eagerness, “he knows where there are such 
beautiful red flowers in the forest; we are going to get them.” 

“No, no,” said papa, taking Rita by the hand, “that won’t do. We are going 
to walk with mamma now, and your little friend can get the flowers and bring 
them to you, then he shall have a nice piece of bread and butter.” 

Whereupon her papa led his child into the house and soon they all came 
out together again, father and mother, Fräulein Hohlweg, Ella and Rita, and 
walked along the sunlit mountain path down towards the valley. 

Seppli remained standing in the same place until he could see nothing 


more of the company; then he turned around and went back to his own house. 


CHAPTER FOURTH 


A TERRIBLE NIGHT 


Ks 


ON THE FOLLOWING day, about the time when Frau Feland had to take her 
usual rest, Fräulein Hohlweg came with her big basket to a lovely, shady spot 
near the house, to spend the pleasant hour knitting and reading. Ella sat 
quietly on her mossy seat, and Rita stood in front of her, telling with great 
enthusiasm about a bush in the woods, with flaming red flowers, which shone 
far away through the trees. Her eyes grew bigger and brighter every moment, 
for the more she talked about it the more plainly she saw it all before her, and 
it seemed as if she was already on the path in the midst of the woods. 

Fraulein Hohlweg put aside her big basket and said: 

“Sit down now, Rita, and be quiet. I have something lovely to read to you.” 

But Rita was so full of her flowers and the woods, and all the things she 
saw before her eyes, that the command was forgotten. 

“I must go right away to Papa. I have so much to tell him!” protested Rita, 
and ran to the house. It was the same thing that happened every day. Rita 
always thought of something very important to tell her papa, when she should 
have been sitting down. To-day she had something even more urgent than 
usual. When a long time had passed and the child did not return, Fraulein 
Hohlweg became uneasy and said: 

“Go in quickly, Ella, and call Rita, so that she will not wake Mamma. Papa 
must have gone already, for he said at the table that he was going for a long 
walk.” 

Ella ran in, but did not come back for so long that Fraulein Hohlweg went 
in too. It was perfectly still in the house. No one was in the living-room, no 
one in the kitchen! Fraulein went up the little staircase and softly opened the 


door of the children’s room. No one was there! Through the open door she 


could see into the parents’ room. Frau Feland was lying with closed eyes on 
her bed; she was alone in the room. 

Fräulein Hohlweg came out again. Then Ella came up from below and told 
her she had searched for Rita in the whole house, in every corner, at last even 
in the yard back of the wood and in the little room belonging to Kaspar’s 
wife, but Rita was nowhere to be found. 

Fräulein ran down the stairs to the shed; there she got some information. 
Kaspar’s wife was standing inside spreading the straw for the goats. When 
questioned about little Rita, she replied only that she had seen the child come 
into the house not long before. But where could Rita have gone afterwards? 
Fräulein Hohlweg and Ella began to search through the whole house once 
more, then all around it in every nook and corner. Kaspar’s wife helped 
willingly for she saw that Fräulein felt a real anxiety; but nowhere was there 
any trace of the child to be seen. Kaspar’s wife ran over to the neighbor’s 
house, perhaps they had seen Rita, but no one was there, the door was closed, 
everything still. Then it came to the woman’s mind that Martin was making 
hay to-day, high up on the rocks, and that the whole household had gone with 
him. She came back with this information. Fräulein Hohlweg was usually of a 
timid nature, and now she became more and more uneasy. 

“Oh, if I had only gone after the child right away!” she exclaimed 
regretfully a hundred times, but this was of no use. What was to be done? 
Where should they look for Rita? Could she, perhaps, have gone after the 
people up to the rocks, with the little boy, with whom she had been seen the 
day before? The more she thought about this the more likely it seemed to her. 
If only there was someone to send up there immediately, she thought, before 
her mother had to be told about the matter. 

The obliging woman offered to do this and to came back again as soon as 
possible, but it was a long and toilsome way; it would take more time than 
one would think from looking up there. 

Fräulein Hohlweg promised her a handsome reward if she would only go 
and prevent Frau Feland from being frightened, and she was very hopeful that 


she would surely bring Rita back home with her. But the way was farther than 


Fräulein had thought, and long before the messenger could return Frau Feland 
came down from her room and wished to take a walk with the children. Then 
everything had to be told her. 

At the first great shock the mother wanted to go out herself at once, to look 
for the child and see where she could be, but Fräulein was so sure that Rita 
must have run off with the little boy that Frau Feland calmed herself and 
decided to wait for the return of Kaspar’s wife. She really didn’t have a 
peaceful moment. She ran from one window to the other then back to the 
door, and then around the house. The time seemed so long to her, — so long! 

At last, after two weary hours, the woman came back, panting and glowing 
from the heat, but — she came alone, without Rita. Martin had gone up to the 
rocks, with his whole family early in the morning, to make hay, and had 
remained there. No one had seen the child since the day before. Moreover, 
along the way the woman had asked for her, here and there, but no trace of 
her was to be found. 

Then the mother broke out into loud lament. 

“Oh, if only my husband were here!” she cried. “Where shall we find 
people to hunt for the child? What must we do? Kind woman, what can we 
do?” 

The woman offered to run around in the huts and summon the people to 
start out to search before it should be dark; they would have to go up along by 
the forest-brook, and into the forest. 

“If only they hadn’t all gone up to make hay,” she complained, but she 
started off immediately. Ella, who now realized what might have happened to 
Rita, began to weep bitterly. 

“Oh, Mamma, if Rita has fallen into the brook, which roars so frightfully, 
or if she went into the woods and can’t find her way!” she sobbed. “Oh, let us 
go right into the woods. She will surely be so frightened!” 

These were also the mother’s thoughts. She took Ella by the hand and 
hurried up to the woods, faster than she was able to go at ordinary times. 
Fraulein Hohlweg ran behind her, for she hardly knew what she was doing 


she was so anxious. 


One hour after another passed. Women and children ran, searching 
everywhere, but no trace of Rita was discovered. Night came on. 

Frau Feland, all the while holding fast to Ella’s hand, had been running in 
every direction through thickets and underbrush, until now she could run no 
more. She returned with Ella to the house and fell, completely exhausted. 
Fräulein Hohlweg, who had followed in her footsteps, stood breathless, 
looking as if she too were near collapsing. Ella sat still, weeping, beside her 
mother. 

Then Herr Feland came back. When he learned in a few words from his 
wife what had happened, he first of all carried her up to her sleeping-room 
and told her to remain perfectly quiet, that he would do everything to find the 
child. Fräulein Hohlweg and Ella, he said, must go to bed. As soon as he had 
found Rita he would let them know. 

Then Herr Feland went over to Martin’s cottage, for his first thought, too, 
was that Rita had gone away with her new friend of the day before. Martin 
was just coming out of the door. He had already heard that a child was lost 
and was just coming to try to help. To Herr Feland’s questions he replied how, 
since early in the morning, he had been away with his wife and children, and 
that the little girl had not been seen at all by them. 

Herr Feland now thought Rita must have gone away alone, either as she 
had proposed to him, somewhere up on the rocks, or deep into the forest. So 
he ordered Martin immediately to get together all the men in the 
neighborhood, provide them with good lanterns, and have some of them climb 
up to the high cliffs and hunt around everywhere and others go through the 
woods in every direction. These last Herr Feland himself would join, and he 
was determined to continue the search until the child was found. 

So the men started off into the night, and Frau Feland heard one hour after 
another strike on the old wall-clock downstairs, but the night passed away 
more slowly, more lingeringly than any she had watched through in all her 
life. She did not close her eyes. At every distant sound that fell on her ear she 


jumped up and said to herself: 


“Now they are coming and bringing the child! But will she be alive or 
dead?” 

But they did not come. From time to time Ella would come tip-toeing in 
softly. She wanted to see if her mother was asleep, for through her anxiety she 
could find no rest either. When she found that her mother also was awake, she 
would ask again and again: 

“Oh, Mamma, shall we not pray once more that the dear Lord will take 
care of Rita and bring her home again soon?” 

Her mother assented willingly each time, and then Ella would kneel down 
beside her bed and pray and beseech the dear Lord to protect Rita from all 
harm and to show her papa the way to her. Then Ella would go back quietly to 
her room. 

The night passed. The beaming sun was already rising behind the 
mountains and lighted up the woods and meadows, as if it had great joy to 
announce. 

Frau Feland sank back exhausted on her pillow. Finally weariness 
overcame trouble and care. A quiet slumber snatched the anxious mother 


away for a short time from torturing suspense and waiting. 


CHAPTER FIFTH 


THE NEXT MORNING 


Ks 


PALE AND WORRIED, Herr Feland came through the golden morning light 
back to his house, and his clothes showed that he had pressed through many 
thorns and prickly briers. Frau Feland had immediately heard his footsteps 
and full of anguish called: 

“Are you bringing the child?” 

He stepped nearer, sat down by the bed, laid his head in his hands and said, 
almost inaudibly: 

“T come alone. I can no longer hope, no longer think. In what condition 
shall we find the child after the long night, wholly or half dead?” 

“Oh, no, Papa,” sobbed Ella, who had come in softly, “the dear Lord has 
surely taken care of our Rita, for Mamma and I have prayed to him so many 
times in the night about it.” 

Her father rose. “We have gone through the forest in every direction all 
night long; the child cannot be there. Now we will go down through the 
ravine by the forest-brook.” 

Her father spoke these words in a trembling voice. The supposition that the 
child had fallen into the wild forest-brook became more and more certain to 
him. Herr Feland had arranged for a good breakfast to be prepared for the 
men at Martin’s house, and then they were all to help further in the search. 
Now it was plain that they would be better able to climb down into the ravines 
and gorges. 

When Herr Feland entered Martin’s house the men were still sitting at the 
table and talking excitedly about what to do next. Seppli was standing by his 
father staring with open eyes and mouth. 

Herr Feland sat down beside Martin. A silence ensued, for they all saw 


what great anguish and trouble were in his heart. Suddenly Seppli said 


bluntly: 

“I know where she is.” 

“Don’t talk such nonsense, Seppli,” said his father reprovingly in his 
gentle way, “you were up in the hay-field when she was lost; you can’t know 
anything about it.” 

Herr Feland asked for ropes and other necessary things, and while these 
were being made ready Seppli said half-aloud but quite distinctly: 

“But I really know where she is.” 

Herr Feland rose, seized him by the hand, and said kindly: 

“Little boy, look at me, and tell me truly, do you know anything about the 
child?” 

“Yes,” was the short answer. 

“Then speak out, little boy! Have you seen the child? Where has she 
gone?” asked Herr Feland with increasing excitement. 

“T will show you,” replied Seppli, and went to the door. They all rose. They 
all looked at one another. No one knew whether to take the suggestion 
seriously or as foolish. 

But Herr Feland followed the boy without any hesitation. 

“Seppli, Seppli,” said Father Martin reprovingly, “I really think you are 
making a promise you can’t keep.” 

But Seppli kept trotting along, Herr Feland following, and the men coming 
reluctantly after. 

When the little fellow aimed for the forest they stood still, and one of them 
said: 

“It is utterly useless to follow the boy in there, for we have searched 
through every place and found nothing. We will not go.” 

Martin informed Herr Feland that he himself did not have any confidence 
in the boy. But Seppli kept marching along, and Herr Feland and Martin 
decided to follow. 

Seppli walked resolutely on farther into the woods. Suddenly he turned to 
the left toward the old fir-trees, where they soon saw something red gleaming 


through. Seppli steered straight ahead, through the midst of briers and prickly 


thistles, to a light spot, where there were many large bushes together, all 
covered with red flowers. Here he stood still and looked around a little 
puzzled. He had evidently expected to find Rita there. Then he went with 
determination on his way. The blossoming bushes became fewer, but larger 
and larger. Seppli stood still by each one for a moment and looked around, 
then he would go on, always to the left. 

“No, Seppli, don’t go any farther,” cried his father. “We are coming to the 
big wall of rock.” 

But at the same moment there was a shining like fire through the trees. The 
sun glowed on a bush completely covered with the red flowers. Seppli ran up 
to it quickly, but he was close to the wall of rock, which extended, rugged and 
steep, down to the deep precipice below. Seppli looked around and across the 
flowers down over the rocks. Then he turned around. Herr Feland stood 
hopeless behind him. The path came to an end, and the child was not found! 

Martin seized the boy by the hand and tried to draw him back from the 
dangerous spot, when Seppli said in his dry way: 

“She is lying down there below.” 

Herr Feland rushed forward and bent over the precipice — his face grew 
deathly pale. He stepped back and had to cling to the nearest tree, his knees 
were shaking so. He beckoned to Martin, who was still holding Seppli fast by 
the hand. Then he stepped to the edge and looked down into the depths. Here 
and there a few bushes hung over the precipice. In one place, horribly low 
down, the rock had one small projection, like a narrow shelf. Here lay, nestled 
on the rock, a motionless little being, with her face pressed against the stone. 

“God in Heaven, it is true, there she lies!” said Martin shuddering, “but 
whether living or — —” 

He did not finish the sentence. One look at Herr Feland closed his lips. He 
looked as if he were going to drop dead. But he recovered himself. 

“Martin,” he said faintly, “no time is to be lost. If the child moves she will 
be over the precipice. Who will climb down? Who will get her?” 

The other men now came along: hopeless, they had followed their little 


guide through curiosity. They too now looked, one after another, down the 


wall of rock. 

“Listen, you men,” said Herr Feland in a trembling voice, “there is not a 
moment to lose. Who will do it? Who will help? Who dares to go?” 

The men looked at one another, but all remained silent. One of them 
stepped to the edge, looked down, then turned around, shrugged his shoulders, 
and went away. 

“If we were only sure that she is still alive,” said another. “But a man risks 
his life and perhaps only to bring back a dead child.” 

“Who knows that she is not alive?” cried Herr Feland, almost beside 
himself, “and if she stirs she is lost beyond recovery! Oh, is it not possible?” 

“She would have gone down below long before this if she was still alive. 
No one could lie as still as that,” said another. “And, sir, if one should roll 
down there, the best reward would be of no use.” 

Shrugging their shoulders, one after another stepped back. Herr Feland 
looked around him in despair. There was no prospect of help. 

“T will do it myself,” he exclaimed, beside himself; “only tell me how?” 

Martin now stepped up to him. 

“No, sir,” he said quietly, “that will not do. Then both would be lost, that is 
sure. But I will do it, with God’s help. I, too, have such little ones, and I know 
how hard it must be for Herr Feland.” 

Even before he spoke he had fastened the big rope around the trunk of the 
old fir-tree, for he had decided to bring up the child to her father, whether she 
was dead or alive. Then he took off his cap, prayed softly, seized firm hold of 
the rope, and slid down the rock. 

He reached the little shelf in the rock. With one hand he held to the rope 
with all his strength, with his bare feet he tried to cling fast to the rock, in 
order to be able to seize the child with his other hand and lift her up. Gently, 
quietly, he drew near, for if the child was alive and should be startled by him 
— just a quick movement — even at the last moment she would be lost. 

She lay motionless there. Martin bent over the child and laid his broad, 
strong hand on her. At the same moment she was about to turn around quickly 


and would have fallen down beyond recovery, but Martin’s hand lay firmly on 


her. She could turn her head. A pair of big, wondering eyes looked up at the 
man. 

“God be praised and thanked!” said Martin, taking a deep breath. “Say the 
same, little one, if you can still speak!” 

“Yes, I can still speak! God be praised and thanked!” said the child, in a 
quite clear voice. 

Martin looked in greatest amazement at the child, who was wholly 
unharmed. 

“You must be strangely dear to our Lord, for he has worked a miracle for 
you. You must never forget it all your life long, little one,” he said 
thoughtfully. Then he lifted the child with his strong right hand up to himself. 

“There, now you must put both your arms around my neck, very tight, as if 
I were your dear papa, for you see, I cannot hold you. I have enough to do, 
with both my hands, to climb up.” 

“Yes, yes, I will hold fast,” said Rita assuringly and clasping Martin so 
firmly that he could hardly breathe. But how glad he was! 

He now began to climb up the rock. It was no easy task. The blood ran 
down from his hands and feet. Occasionally he had to rest for a moment. 
Above stood Herr Feland and the men holding their breath and watching the 
man sway above the precipice. Would his endurance hold out? Would he 
come up? Or would he lose his strength? Would he slip and fall with the child 
into the dark abyss? 

Nearer and nearer they came — now only the last frightful steep piece of 


rock — there 





“God be thanked!” cried Martin, breathless, when he took the last step over 
the edge. He took the child from his neck and laid her in her trembling 
father’s arms. 

Herr Feland had to sit down. He held his child and looked at her, 
speechless, as if he could not realize his good fortune. 

“Oh, Papa, I am so glad,” said Rita, throwing both arms around his neck 


affectionately. “I knew you would surely come to get me in the morning.” 


Martin stepped aside, with folded hands; he was gazing at the father and 
his child, and for joy the tears fell down over his sun-burned cheeks. Seppli 
had pressed close to him and clung to him fast, for he had realized that his 
father had been in great danger. 

Then Herr Feland, with his child in his arms, stepped up to Martin. He held 
out his hand to the rescuer. 

“You know very well, Martin, that I am now doing what I should have 
done before anything else,” he said in a trembling voice. “I thank you, as only 
one can thank another, to whom a life has been given back. I shall never 
forget that you risked your life to save my child.” 

The two men shook hands, and Martin said sincerely: 

“Tt is a great reward to me that I was able to bring back your little girl to 
you unharmed.” 

“T will see you again to-day. Now we must go to the mother,” said Herr 
Feland, and, holding his little girl fast in his arms, he started on the way back. 
Martin, holding Seppli by the hand, and the others followed. 

As they were going along in this way through the woods, Martin said to his 
little boy: 

“Now tell me, Seppli, how you knew that the little girl had come just 
here?” 

“Because she wanted to go to the red flowers,” replied Seppli. 

“But how did you know then that she could be right there by the rock?” 

“Because she was not by the first bush, so she must have gone farther, 
because the flowers keep getting more and more beautiful, and the most 
beautiful bush of all is the last near the rock. But I didn’t know that she had 
fallen off,” explained Seppli. 

Herr Feland now reached his house. He went in and opened the door of the 
sleeping-room. Ella was still sitting by the bed and holding her mother’s hand 
fast. Quite exhausted, she was leaning her head on the pillow and her eyes 
were closed. Herr Feland stepped up to her mother and placed Rita in the 
middle of her bed. 


“Good-morning, Mamma! Did you sleep well?” said Rita quite gayly, as 
she did every morning when she came to kiss her mother. Her mother opened 
her eyes and stared at her child. Then she suddenly seized her in her arms, 
pressed her with all her might to her breast, and tears of unspeakable joy 
streamed from her eyes. She couldn’t speak a word, could only thank the dear 
Lord again and again in her heart. 

Ella held her little sister’s hand fast and kept saying over and over: 

“Are you back again, Rita? Where were you all night long alone?” 

Little by little her father told how and where he had found Rita and how 
Martin risked his life to save the child. The mother shuddered at the 
description. She pressed the child again close to her when she realized the 
danger she had been in the whole night long. 

“Oh, weren’t you frightened almost to death?” asked Ella, who from 
sympathy was still struggling with her tears. 

“Oh no, I was not frightened,” asserted Rita gayly. “I will tell you now 
how it happened. At first I was going in to ask Papa if I might go with Seppli 
for the red flowers, but he was away. So I thought he would surely allow me, 
because I had wanted so much to go the day before, and then did not dare, so I 
went for Seppli, but he was away too. Then I thought I would find the red 


flowers alone, for Seppli had told me the way to go there.” 





"MARTIN BENT 


OVER THE CHILO AND LAID HIS BROAD, 
STRONG HAND ON HER.” 


“MARTIN BENT OVER THE CHILD AND LAID HIS BROAD, 
STRONG HAND ON HER.” 

“Then I went up into the woods and hunted a long, long time without 
finding them. But suddenly I saw something red shining behind the trees and I 
ran toward it. At first there were only a few flowers and not very bright red 
ones, but Seppli had said you had to go farther and farther into the woods. So 
I went still farther, and there were more and more flowers, and at last I came 
to a big, big bush with so many beautiful red flowers. They shone so 
wonderfully and I wanted them all, every one, and then suddenly I fell down 
and rested on a stone, but it was a small stone and so I pushed back against 
the rock and thought I would just lie still and Papa would soon come and get 
me. But then I was tired — and it was already getting rather dark — and I 


thought, I must really go to sleep, and in the morning Papa would come and 


get me. Then I thought I must say my prayer, so that the dear Lord would 
send his little angels to take care of me while I slept, and I prayed: 

“Oh, gentle Jesus, hear me! 

On bright wings hover near me, 

And keep me from all harm! 

Thru danger, pain and sorrow 

PU sleep until the morrow, 


Protected by thine arm. 


“Then I slept very well, until a man came, and I knew right away that Papa 
had sent him.” 

Her mother trembled as she followed the story. Her father could not 
conceal his delight at it. 

“Now my little Grasshopper doesn’t go another step alone,” he said in as 
severe a tone as in his delight he could find it in his heart to use. 

The mother had not yet heard who had finally taken the searching party to 
the right spot, and she wanted to know all about it. Then the father thought of 
Seppli and that he was really the first one to trace Rita. 

“We must especially reward the brave boy,” he said, and Rita, who grasped 
this idea with enthusiasm immediately scrambled down from the bed, in order 
to carry out the plan at once. 

But what should the reward for Seppli be? What could she take to him 
right away? 

“He shall for once have his greatest wish,” said her father. “We will see 
what will most delight his heart.” 

“Can I go to him right away?” asked Rita eagerly. 

Her papa wished to go with her, to speak with Father Martin at once, and 
also to recompense the other men. Rita jumped all around the room for joy. 
She was full of great gratitude to Seppli. 

“But, Papa, supposing he should wish for a menagerie, with the biggest 
animals there are?” she asked. 


“Then he shall have it,” was the decided answer. 


“But, Papa,” she asked again, “if he should wish for a Turkish costume and 
a curved saber besides, such as Cousin Karl has?” 
“He shall have that too!” was the answer. 
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“But, Papa,” she went on, “if he should want a whole big fortress and 
twelve boxes full of soldiers, as Karl has?” 

“He shall have them!” replied her father again. 

Then Rita rushed out to Seppli, who was standing in front of the door. 

“Come, Seppli,” she cried, “now you can have the very best wish you can 
think of!” 

Seppli looked at Rita with wrinkled brow. It seemed as if her words had 
awakened something that lay heavy on his heart. Finally he said, quite cast 
down: 

“It’s no use.” 

“Yes, really, it is, too,” replied Rita, “because you found me you can ask 
for anything you would like, and you will have it. Papa said so. Now think 
right away about it and then tell what it is.” 

Gradually Seppli seemed to understand the matter. He looked at Rita once 
more to prove whether she was really in earnest or not, then he took a deep 
breath and said: 

“A whip with a yellow lash.” 

“No, Seppli, that is nothing at all,” replied Rita quite vexed. “You mustn’t 
wish for anything like that. Think once more what is the most beautiful thing 
of all and wish for that.” 

Seppli thought obediently, took another deep breath, and said: 

“A whip with a yellow lash.” 

Herr Feland then came with the men out of the house. The men went away 
with many expressions of gratitude, but Martin remained standing in the 
doorway. 

“T have not yet given you any reward, Martin,” said Herr Feland. “To you 
above all the rest I must prove my gratitude in a way to give you a real joy. 


Tell me, have you some special desire?” 


Martin turned his cap around for a while in his hands, then said 
hesitatingly: 

“I have had a great desire for a long time, but I dare not tell you what it is; 
no, no, it should not have come into my mind.” 

“Speak it out fully,” said Herr Feland encouragingly, “perhaps I can help 
you.” 

“T have always thought,” continued Martin, hesitatingly, “if I could only 
get on as well as my neighbor over there, I would venture to think of buying a 
cow. I have quite a good deal of hay and then could take care of my family 
without any anxiety.” 

“That is good, Martin,” said Herr Feland, “we shall see each other again.” 
Then he took Rita by the hand and started with her on the way back. 

“And what did your friend Seppli wish for?” he asked. 

“Oh, he is stupid,” exclaimed Rita. “He only wants a whip with a yellow 
lash! That is nothing at all.” 

“Surely that is something,” asserted her papa. “You see, every child has his 
own pleasures: to Seppli such a whip would give exactly as much pleasure as 
the most beautiful doll-house would to you.” 

At this explanation Rita seemed contented and could hardly wait for the 
wishes to come true. 

On the following day Herr Feland had to make a journey down into the 
valley. Rita knew very well why, and hopped with delight all the morning 
long. Her papa did not go, without impressing it upon his little “grasshopper” 
that she must not take a step alone away from the house, and Fraulein 
Hohlweg received strict instructions. But she had endured such anguish that 
terrible night that the warnings were unnecessary. On the contrary she had 
determined from now on not to take her eyes off from Rita, no matter how 
hard it might be. 

Two days later, when Martin had just sat down with his family at the table 
to their meal of steaming potatoes, they heard a loud mooing in front of the 


house — then again, and then a third time! 


“Kaspar’s cow must have run away,” said Martin, getting up to go and 
catch her. Seppli had to go too! He ran hurriedly after his father, Martheli, 
Friedli and Bertheli followed, and behind them their mother, in order to fetch 
them all back again. 

Outside Father Martin was standing in motionless astonishment, and all the 
others beside him opened their eyes wide. The mother, who had just come 
along, clapped her hands and couldn’t speak a word from amazement. 
Fastened near the house stood a glossy brown cow, so big and splendid, such 
as was only seen occasionally among the rich peasants. To one of her horns 
was fastened a big whip, which had a strong, white, leather mesh with a thick, 
silk lash which shimmered in the sun like gold! 

A paper was bound around the whip-handle and on this was written in 
large letters: “For Seppli.” 

Martin took down the whip and gave it to the boy. 

“Tt is yours,” he said. 

Seppli held the whip in his hand. The most beautiful and the most 
wonderful thing he could think of was his very own! And, besides, there was 
the cow, which could be driven up on the mountain, with the whip to crack, 
like Georgie’s and Chappi’s! 

Seppli, with beaming eyes, seized his whip, hugged it and held it fast, as if 
to say: 

“No power on earth can take it from me!” 

Martin and his wife couldn’t look enough at the splendid animal. That it 
was to belong to them appeared to them like a miracle. 

Finally Martin said: 

“She moos because she wants to give her milk. Seppli, bring the pail; to- 
day we will enjoy ourselves.” 

Two large pails were filled with foaming, fresh milk and placed with the 
potatoes on the table; then all accompanied the brown cow in a triumphant 
procession to the shed. 

Over in front of the neighboring cottage Herr Feland was standing with his 


children. They wanted to see how the brown cow was received, and Rita had, 


above all, to know what impression the whip would make, which she herself 
had marked with the big letters: “For Seppli.” 

When Frau Feland had recovered from the great excitement the whole 
family went up to the wall of rock in order to give praise and thanks from 
their full hearts once more to the dear Lord, on the very spot where he had so 


evidently spread his protecting hand over their child. 
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Spyri, c. 1880 





Friedhof Sihlfeld, Zürich — Spyri’s final resting place 





